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PUBLISHER'S    PREFACE. 


The  History  of  Middlesex  G)untY,  contained  in  these  volumes,  has  been  prepared  by  the 
publishers  with  a  due  sense  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them,  and  with  an  earnest  effort 
to  meet  the  just  expectations  of  the  public.  Their  undertaking  was  a  formidable  one,  in- 
volving,  a.s  it  did,  histories  of  six  cities  and  forty^eight  towns,  together  with  histories  of 
the  county  proper,  with  its  courts  and  officers,  and  of  the  bench  and  bar,  as  well  as 
notices  of  many  of  its  prominent  men.  As  far  as  it  was  possible  these  histories  and  notices 
have  been  confided  to  local  historians  of  acknowledged  capacity  for  the  work,  a  few  of  them 
only  having  been  prepared  by  other  writers  accustomed  to  historical  research  and  po-ssessing 
liter.iry  skill.  The  chapters  relating  to  the  county,  and  the  bench  and  bar,  will  be  found  of 
especial  value,  entering,  as  they  do,  a  field  hitherto  unexplored.  In  presenting  these  volumes, 
while  the  publishers  cannot  expect  to  wholly  escape  criticism,  they  look  with  hope,  if  not 
with    confidence,    for   an    approval   of  their   work. 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 


BY   WILLI  \M    r.    DAVIS. 


Though  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  reader  is  fam- 
iliar with  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  Massachu- 
setts Colony,  it  may  be  well  to  hastily  recount  its  chief 
incidents  occurring  before  the  incorporation  of  the 
county  which  includes  a  part  of  its  territory. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  160(),  Kiu^  James  issued  let- 
ters-patent dividing  a  strip  of  land  one  hundred  miles 
wide  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  ex- 
tending from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-fifth  de- 
gree of  nortli  latitude,  between  two  companies,  gener- 
ally called  the  Southern  and  Northern  Virginia  Com- 
panies. This  territory  was  known  as  Virginia,  so 
called  after  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Southern  Company 
was  composed  of  knights,  gentlemen,  merchants  and 
adventurers  of  London,  and  was  granted  all  the  lands 
between  the  thirty-fourth  and  forty-first  degrees ; 
while  the  Northern  Company,  composed  of  persons  of 
the  same  description,  was  granted  the  lands  between 
the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fifth  degrees.  That  por- 
tion lying  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fifth 
which  was  included  in  both  grants  was  open  to  the 
company  first  occupying  it;  and  it  was  stipulated 
that  neither  company  should  settle  within  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  any  previous  settlement  of  the  other 
company.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1620,  Sir  Ferdi- 
nand Gorges  aud  his  associates,  the  members  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Company,  received  a  new  patent, 
which  passed  the  seal  on  the  3d  of  the  following 
July  under  the  title  of  "The  council  established  at 
Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting, 
ordering,  ruling  and  governing  of  New  England  in 
America."  Under  this  patent  the  company  was  au- 
thorized to  hold  territory  extending  from  sea  to  sea 
and  in  breadth  from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-eighth 
degree  of  north  latitude  ;  and  to  make  laws,  appoint 
governors  and  other  officers  and  generally  to  estab- 
lish all  necessary  forms  of  government. 

The  motive  inspiring  the  i^sue  of  this  new  patent 
seems  to  have  been  to  show  special  favors  to  this  com- 


pany and  to  inflict  thereby  a  slight  on  the  Southern 
Company.  The  King  had  for  some  reason  fallen  out 
with  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  the  governor  and  treasurer  of 
the  Southern  Company,  and  forebade  his  re-election. 
The  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  successor  of  Sir  Ed- 
win, was  equally  obnoxious  to  the  King,  and  the  new 
charter  of  the  Northern  Company  was  the  conse- 
quence. The  new  patent  included  all  the  terri- 
tory between  Central  New  Jersey  and  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  California,  Oregon  and  nearly  all  of 
Washington  on  the  Pacific,  with  a  line  running 
through  Lake  Superior  for  its  northern  boundary 
and  one  through  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois  for  its  southern. 

The  colony  settling  at  Plymouth  in  1620  had  re- 
ceived a  patent  from  the  Southern  Company  author- 
izing a  settlement  within  their  territory  at  some  point 
south  of  New  York  harbor ;  but  finding  themselves 
outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  company  from  whom 
they  had  received  their  patent,  they  sent  by  the  "  May- 
flower," on  her  return,  for  a  patent  from  the  Northern 
Company.  The  Northern  Company,  under  its  new 
charter,  consequently  issued  a  patent,  under  date  of 
June  1,  1621,  to  John  Pierce  and  his  associates  in 
trust  for  the  Plymouth  Colony.  This  patent  was 
brought  to  Plymouth  in  1621  in  the  ship  "  Fortune,"  and 
is  preserved  in  Pilgrim  Hall  in  that  town.  It  is  en- 
grossed on  parchment  and  bears  the  signatures  of  the 
Duke  of  Lenox,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  Lord  Sheffield  and  Sir  Ferdinand  Gor- 
ges. Another  signature  is  illegible,  which  may  be 
that  of  either  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  or  the  Mar- 
quis of  Buckingham.  This  is  the  oldest  state  paper 
in  New  England. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1622,  the  Northern  Com- 
pany, which,  for  convenience,  may  be  still  so  called, 
notwithstanding  its  new  charter  and  change  of  title, 
granted  to  Robert  Grorges  all  that  part  of  the  main 
land  "  commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Messachusiack  "  situated  "  upon  the  northeast  side  of 
the  Bay  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  the  Messachu- 
sett."  This  included  the  shore  "  for  ten  English 
miles  towards  the  northeast  and  thirty  English  miles 
unto  the  main  land  through  all  the  breadth  afore^ 
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said,"  with  all  the  rivers,  islands,  etc.  This  grant  in- 
cluded a  part  of  Middlesex  Connty.  Up  to  this  date 
the  only  white  men  known  to  have  visited  this  local- 
ity were  John  Smith,  the  navigator,  who  visited  it  in 
1614,  and  a  party  of  ten  members  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony  who  came  by  water  from  Plymouth  on  an  ex- 
pedition, partly  to  trade  and  partly  to  conclude  peace 
with  the  Massachusetts  Indians.  It  is  probable  that 
on  this  expedition  Point  Allerton  and  the  Brewsters, 
,  at  the  entrance  of  Boston  harbor,  received  their  names 
from  Isaac  Allerton  and  William  Brewster,  two  of 
the  "  Mayflower  "  Pilgrims. 

John  Smith,  after  his  expedition  to  Virginia  in 
1606,  in  the  service  of  the  Southern  Virginia  Com- 
pany and  some  years  connection  with  the  Virginia 
colony,  returned  to  England,  and  in  1614  sailed  with 
two  ships  under  the  auspices  of  English  adventurers 
''  to  take  whales  and  also  to  make  trials  of  a  mine  of 
gold  and  copper."  He  anchored  his  vessels  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Penobscot  River  and  sailed  with  eight 
men  in  a  shallop  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Cod, 
giving  the  name  of  New  England  to  the  country  and 
"  drawing  a  map  from  point  to  point,  isle  to  isle,  and 
harbor  to  harbor,  with  the  soundings,  sands,  rocks  and 
landmarks.'"  After  his  return  to  England  Prince 
Charles,  afterwards  Charles  the  First,  attached  names 
to  many  places  on  the  coast  as  indicated  on  the  map, 
of  which  only  Plymouth,  Charles  River,  named  after 
himself,  and  Cape  Anne,  named  after  his  mother, 
Anne  of  Denmark,  still  adhere  to  the  localities  then 
designated.  Among  the  many  other  names  affixed  to 
the  map  by  Prince  Charles  were  Cape  James  for  Cape 
Cod,  Milford  Haven  for  Provincetown  Harbor,  Stu- 
ard's  Bay  for  Barnstable  Bay,  Point  George  for 
Branches  Point,  Oxford  for  Marshfield,  London  for 
Cohasset,  Cheviot  Hills  for  the  Blue  Hills,  Talbot's 
Bay  for  Gloucester  Harbor,  and  Dartmouth,  Sandwich 
and  Cambridge  for  places  near  Portland.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  besides  John  Smith  and  the  Pilgrim  party, 
De  Mont«,  with  Champlain,  may  have  also  visited  this 
locality  in  1604. 

Robert  Grorges,  having  received  the  grant  above- 
mentioned  in  1622,  was  appointed  by  the  Plymouth 
Council  in  1623  Lieutenant-General  of  New  England, 
and  arrived  in  Maasachusetta  Bay  in  September  of 
that  year,  with  what  are  described  in  the  record  as 
"  passengers  and  families."  At  the  end  of  a  year, 
after  futile  eflbrts  to  establish  his  colony,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  at  his  death,  which  soon  after  oc- 
curred, his  brother  John,  to  whom  his  rights  had  de- 
scended, leased  a  portion  of  his  grant  to  John  Old- 
ham and  John  Dorrill.  This  lease  included  "  all  the 
lands  within  the  Massachusetts  Bay  between  Charles 
River  and  Abonsett  (now  Saugus  River)  containing  in 
length  by  straight  line  five  miles  up  the  Charles 
River  into  the  main  land  northwest  from  the  bord»r 
of  said  bay,  including  all  creeks  and  points  by  the 
way  ;  and  three  miles  in  length  irom  the  mouth  of 
the  aforesaid  river  Abousett  up  into  the  main  land. 


upon  a  straight  line  southwest,  including  all  creeks 
and  points;  and  all  the  land  in  breadth  and  length 
between  the  foresaid  rivers,  with  all  prerogatives, 
royal  mines  excepted. 

la  the  mean  time  the  same  territory  which  had  been 
granted  to  Robert  Gorges  had  been  granted,  with 
other  lands,  to  the  Massachusetts  Company.  By  this 
grant,  dated  March  19, 1627-28,  the  Plymouth  Council 
issued  a  patent  to  Sir  John  Roswell,  Sir  John  Young, 
Thomas  Southcoat,  John  Humphrey,  John  Endicott, 
and  Simon  Whitcomb  covering  a  territory  extending 
from  three  miles  north  oi  the  Merrimac  River  to  three 
miles  south  of  the  Charles  River.  The  following  is  the 
text  of  the  letters-patent  issued  March  4,  1628-i!9  : 

"Charles  By  The  Grace  of  God  Kinge  of  England,  Scuttand,  Fraunce 
and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Fayth  etc.  To  All  to  whonie  these  Presents 
shall  cume  Greeting.  "Wliereas  our  most  deare  and  rovHll  father  Kioge 
James,  of  blessed  memory,  by  his  Highness  letters  jiatents  beareing -date 
at  Westminster  the  third  day  of  November  in  the  eighteenth  yeare  of 
his  raigne,  hath  given  and  graunted  unto  the  Cuuncell  eslablished  at 
Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting,  ruling,  ordering 
and  governing  of  Newe  England  in  .\nierica,  and  to  their  successors 
and  assignes  for  ever  ;  .\I1  that  parte  of  .\merica  lyeing  and  being  in 
bredtb  from  forty  degrees  of  northerly  latitude  from  the  equinoctiall 
lyne  to  forty-eight  degrees  of  the  saide  northerly  latitude  inclusively, 
and  in  length  of  and  within  all  the  breadth  aforesaid  throughout  the 
maine  landes  from  sAa  to  sea,  together  also  with  all  the  llnne  lands, 
soyles,  groundes,  havens,  portes,  rivers,  waters,  fishery,  myuesand  myn- 
er&lls,  as  well  royall  mynes  of  gould  and  silver  as  other  mynes  and 
myneralls,  precious  stones,  quarries  and  all  and  singular  other  contodi- 
ttea,  jurisdiccons,  royalties,  priviledges,  franchesies  and  prehemynences, 
both  within  the  said  tract  of  lande  upon  the  mayoe  and  also  within  the 
islandes  and  seua  adioining ;  Provided  alwayes  That  the  said  islandes  or 
any  the  premises  by  the  said  letters  patents  intended  and  meant  to  be 
graunted  were  not  then  actuallie  possessed  or  inhabited  by  any  other 
Christian  Prince  or  State  now  within  the  bounds,  lymitts  or  territories 
of  the  Soutbeme  Colony  then  before  graunted  by  our  said  deare  father, 
to  be  pUnted  by  divers  of  his  loving  subiecta  In  the  south  paites.  To 
Have  and  to  houlde,  posseese  and  enioy  all  and  singular  the  aforesaid 
continent,  landes,  territories.  Islands,  hereditaments  and  precincts,  seas, 
waters,  flsherys,  with  all  and  all  manner  their  comudities,  royalties, 
liberties,  prehemynences  and  prohtts  that  should  from  thenceforth  arise 
from  thence,  with  all  and  singular  their  appurtenances  and  every  parte 
and  parcell  thereof  unto  the  aside  Councell  and  their  successors  and 
aaeigoes  forever.  To  the  sole  and  proper  use,  benetitt  and  behoofe  of 
them  the  saide  Coancell  and  their  successors  and  assignes  forever ;  To 
be  honlden  of  otir  said  most  deare  and  royall  father,  his  heires  and  suc- 
ceawiv  as  of  his  manaor  of  Eaatgreeoewich,  in  the  County  of  Kent  in 
free  and  comon  Soccage,  and  not  in  capite  nor  b}' Knights  service. 
Yeildlnge  and  paying  tbeiefure  to  the  saide  late  Kinge,  his  heir%s  and 
successors,  the  flfte  parte  of  the  oare  of  gould  and  silver  which  should, 
from  tyme  to  tyme  and  at  all  tymes  thereafter,  happen  to  be  found, 
gotten,  had  and  obteyned  in,  att  or  within  any  of  the  saide  landes, 
lymltta,  territories  and  precincts,  or,  in  or  within  any  parte  or  parcell 
thereof,  for  or  in  respect  of  all  and  all  manner  of  duties,  demauuds  and 
services  whatsoever  to  be  don,  made  or  paide  to  our  saide  dear  father, 
the  late  Kinge,  his  heires  and  successors,  as  in  and  by  the  said  letters 
patent  (amoogest  sundrie  other  clauses,  powers,  priviledges  and  grauntes 
therein  couteyned)  more  at  large  appeareth.  And  whereas  the  saide 
Councell  established  at  Plymouth,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  for  the 
plantings,  ruling,  ordering  and  governing  of  Newe  England  in  America, 
have  by  their  deede  indented  under  their  comon  seale  bearing  date  the 
aynetaentb  day  of  March  Isst  past  in  the  third  year  of  our  raigne,  given, 
graunted,  bargained,  soulde,  enfeoffed,  aliened  aud  confirmed  to  Sir 
Henry  Roeewell,  Sir  John  Young  Knightes,  Thomas  Southcott,  John 
Humphrey,  John  Endecott  and  Symon  Whetcombe,  their  heirs  and  as- 
sociates for  ever.  All  that  parte  of  Newe  England  in  America  aforesaid 
which  lyes  and  extendes  betweene  a  greats  river  there  comonlie  called 
Monomack  alhia  Merriemack  and  a  certen  other  river  there  called 
Charles  river,  being  in  the  bottome  of  a  ceriayne  bay  there  comonly 
called  Maaachtiaetts  alias  Mattachusetts  alias  Massatnsetts  bay,  and  also 
all  and  aingalar  those  landes  and  hereditaments  whatsoever  lying  with* 
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in  the  space  of  three  English  miles  oo  tlie  south  parte  of  the  said 
Charles  river,  or  of  any  or  overie  parte  thereof:  And  also  all  and  ain^- 
lar  the  landcs  and  hereditaments  wtmtsoever  lyeing  and  being  within  the 
space  of  three  English  niyles  to  the  suuthwarde  of  the  soutliermoat  parte 
of  the  said  bay  called  Massachusetts  ulias  Slat tochtisetts  alias  Massatusets 
bay  :  and  also  all  those  luudes  and  hereditaments  whatsoever  which  lye 
and  be  within  the  space  uf  three  English  myles  to  the  northward  of  the 
saido  river  called  MoQomack  alias  Merrymack,  on  to  the  northward  of 
any  and  every  parte  theieof:  And  all  landea  and  hereditaments  whatso- 
ever lying  within  the  lymitts  aforesaide,  north  and  south,  in  latitude 
and  hredth,  and  in  length  and  longitude,  of  and  within  all  the  bredtb 
aforesaide  throughout  the  niayne  landes  there,  from  the  Atlauttck  and 
westerne  sea  and  ocean  on  the  east  parte^  to  the  south  sea  on  the  west 
parte,  and  all  landes  and  grouudes,  place  and  places,  aoylbs,  wotides  and 
wood  grouudes'  }inveiui,  portes,  rivers,  waters,  flslnngs  and  lieredita- 
uieiits,  whatsoever,  lyoing  within  the  said  bonndes  aud  tymittsand 
everie  parte  and  parcell  thereof  ;  Aud  also  all  islundes  lyeiugin  America 
aforesaide  in  rtaid  seas  ur  either  of  them  on  the  westerne  or  eaateme 
constes  or  partes  of  the  eaide  trades  of  lande  by  the  saide  indenture, 
menroe^l  to  he  given,  graunted,  bart;uined,  sould,  enfeoffed,  alieneit  and 
confirmed  or  any  of  them  :  And  iilsii  all  iiiyiies  and  utynemlls,  as  well 
royall  mynes  of  gonld  aud  silver  sis other  niyni'S  and  inynerall^  what- 
soever in  the  saide  landes  aud  prerniiics  or  any  |iarte  thereof:  And  all 
jurisdiccons,  rights,  royalties,  liberties,  frcedonies,  ymuitinities,  privi- 
ledges,  franchises,  iireheni'-ninci's  and  cutULtJities  whatsoever  which 
they,  the  said  Councell.  ciilahlisht-d  al  Plymouth,  iu  the  I'ounty  of 
Devuii,  for  the  planting,  nileing,  ordereing  and  governing  of  Newe 
England  in  America,  then  bad  or  might  use,  exercise  or  enioy  in  and 
within  the  saiil  landcs  aud  premisses  by  the  suide  indenture  uiencoeil  to 
be  given,  gniunted,  bargained,  ^^oiild,  t^nfeott'ed  aud  confirmed  or  iuor 
within  any  parte  or  parcell  thereof.  To  have  aud  to  honid  the  saide 
parte  of  Newe  Knglaud  in  America,  which  lyes  and  exteudes  and  is 
abutted  iis  aforesaide,  and  evfry  iKirte  ami  parcell  thereof;  And  all  the 
saide  iilandes,  rivers,  iwrtt's,  havens,  waters,  fishings,  inynes  aud  min- 
eralls,  jurisdiccons,  fmuL'IiiscH,  royalties,  liberties,  priviledges,  comodi 
ties,  hereditaments  aud  premisses  whatsoever  with  the  appurtenances 
unto  the  said  8ir  Henry  Hosewell,  Sir  John  Vouuge,  Thomas  Southcottf 
John  Uuuifrey,  John  Endecott  aud  Simon  Whetcombe,  their  heires 
and  assignes  and  their  aasociats  to  the  oiilie  proper  and  nbsotuie  use  and 
behoofo  of  the  paid  ^^i^  Henry  Uosewell,  Sir  John  Younge,  Thomas 
^outhcott,  John  llumfrey,  John  Kiidecott  ami  Symon  Whettccombe, 
their  heirea  and  asei^ues  aud  their  ossociatts  for  cvermon*.  To  be 
lloulden  of  us,  our  hrin-^  ami  succetsurs,  its  uf  uur  mannornf  East- 
greetiewich  in  the  Cuiinty  of  Kent,  in  tree*  and  conion  socage  and  not 
in  capite,  nor  by  ICnightes  Kwrvice,  ycilding  and  payeing  therefore  unto 
Its,  our  licircs  aud  successors,  the  (iftc  parte  of  the  oare  of  gouhl  and 
dilver  which  f-hall,  from  tyme  tn  lyme  and  all  tyniea  hereafter,  happen 
to  be  founde,  gotten,  hail  ami  ubtjiyued  in  any  of  the  saide  lauiles  with- 
in the  Mrtide  lymitts  ur  in  or  within  any  gtnrte  thereof,  for  and  in  'Vitis- 
facon  of  all  manner,  duties,  deniuunds  and  services  whatsoever,  to  be 
doun.  made  or  |iaid  to  us,  uur  heirea  ur  .succeioors,  as  in  and  by  the 
saide  recid--d  indi.*ntnre  more  at  large  maie  apfteare.  Nowe  knowe  yee 
that  wee,  ut  the  humble »<uito  ami  jwlicon  uf  the  »aid  Sir  Henry  Rose- 
well,  Sir  John  Vonugt-,  Thomas  Aouthcott,  John  Hurafrey,  John  Ende- 
cott and  Siuiun  Whetcombe  and  of  utiiers  whi>m  they  have  associated 
unto  them,  Havo  fur  divers  good  causes  and  cuus-.deracons  us  movcing, 
graunted  and  oontirmed,  And  by  thea  presents,  of  our  own  especiall  grace 
certon  knowledge  and  mei-re  mocon.tloe  graunt  and  conlinne  unto  the 
saide  Sir  Henry  Itosewell,  Sir  John  Younge,  Thomas  Southcutt,  John 
llumfrey,  John  Endecott  and  Simon  Whetcombe,  and  to  their  aaaociats 
hereafter  named  [videlicet]  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  Knight,  laaack 
Johnson,  Samuel  Aldersey,  John  Yen,  ^lathew  Cradock,  George  Har- 
wood,  Increaee  Nowcll,  Richard  Perry,  Richard  Detlingham,  Nathaniell 
\Vright,  Samnell  Vassall,  Theophiius  Eaton,  Thomas  Goffe,  Thomas 
AJams,  John  Browne,  Samnell  Browne,  Thomas  Hutchina,  William 
Vassall,  William  Pincbconand  Geurge  Foxcrofte,  their  heirea  and  as- 
signea,  all  the  said  parte  of  New  England  in  America,  lyeing  and  ex- 
tending betweene  the  L>ouade8  aud  lymitts  in  the  said  recited  indenture 
expressed,  and  all  landes  and  groumles,  place  and  places,  soylea,  woodes 
and  wood  gronndes,  havens,  portea,  rivers,  waters,  mynee,  mineralls, 
jurisdiccons,  rights,  royalties,  liberties,  freedomea,  immunities,  privi- 
ledges, franchiaes, prebeminences,  hereditaments  and  comodities  what- 
soever to  them,  the  saide  Sir  Henry  Rosewell,  Sir  John  Tonnge, 
Thomas  Southcott,  John  Humfrey,  John  Endecott  and  Simon  Whet- 
combe, their  heires  and  asaignes  and  to  their  associates  by  the  aaide 
recited  indenture  given,  graunted,   bargayned,  sold,  enfeoffed,  aliened 


and  confirmed  or  mencoed  or  intended  thereby  to  be  given,  grmonted, 
bargayned,  sold,  enfeoffed,  aliened  and  confirmed.  To  have  and  to 
bould  the  saide  parte  of  Newe  England  in  America  and  other  the  prem- 
isses hereby  mencoed  to  be  graunted  and  confirmed,  and  every  parte  and 
parcell  thereof  with  the  appurtenances  to  the  said  Sir  Henry  Roeewell, 
Sir  John  Younge,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Thomas  Southcott,  Joho 
Humfrey,  John  Endecott,  Simon  Whetcombe,  Isaack  Johnson,  Samnell 
Aldersey,  John  Yen,  Mathewe  Cradock,  Qeorge  Harwood,  Increaie 
Nowell,  Richard  Pery«  Richard  Betlingbom,  Nathaniell  Wright,  Sam- 
uoll  VasBalt,  Theophiius  Eaton,  Thomas  Goffe,  Thomas  Adams,  John 
Browne,  Samnell  Browne,  Thomas  Hutcbins,  William  Vassall,  William 
Pincheon  and  George  Foxcrofte,  their  heires  and  assignee  forever  to 
their  oulie  proper  and  absolute  use  and  behoofe  for  evermore.  To  be 
holden  of  us,  our  heirea  and  successors  as  of  onr  mannor  of  Eastgreene* 
wich  aforesaid  in  free  and  comon  socage  and  not  in  capite  nor  by 
knights  service,  and  alao  yeilding  and  paying  therefore  to  us,  our  heires 
and  Huccetfsors,  the  fifth  parte  onlie  of  all  oare  of  gould  and  silver  which 
from  tyme  to  tyme  aud  att  all  tymes  hereafter  sbalbe  ther^  gotten,  had 
or  obteyned  for  all  services,  e\acona  and  demaunda  whataoever  accord- 
ing to  the  tenure  and  reservacion  in  the  said  recited  indenture  expressed. 
Aud  further  knowe  yee  That  of  our  more  especiall  grace,  certen  knowU 
edg  and  meere  niocon  Wee  have  given  and  graunted.  And  by  thels 
presents  doe  for  ua,  our  heires  and  aucceasors,  give  and  graunt  unto  the 
said  Henry  Rosewell,  Sir  John  Younge,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Thomas 
Southcott,  John  Humfrey,  John  Endecott,  Symon  Whetcombe,  Isaack 
Johnson,  Samuell  AlJersey,  John  Yen,  Mathewe  Cradock,  George  Har- 
wood, Increase  Nowell,  Richard  Pery,  Richard  Billingham,  Nathaniell 
Wright,  Samuell  Vitasall,  Theophiius  Eaton,  Thomaa  Goffe,  Thomas 
Adams,  John  Browne,  Samuell  Browne,  Thomas  Uutchens,  William 
Vaasall,  William  Pincheon  and  George  FoxcroHe,  their  heires  and  aa- 
signes,  All  that  parte  of  Newe  England  in  America  whiob  lyes  and  ex- 
tondea  betweene  a  great  river  there  comonlie  called  Monomack  river 
alias  Slerrimack  river  and  a  cerien  other  river  there  called  Charles 
River,  being  in  the  bottome  of  a  certen  t>ay,  there  comonlie  called 
Maasacbusetta  alias  Mattachusetta  alias  Maasatnaetts  bay:  And  also  all 
those  landea  and  hereditaments  whatsoever  which  lye  and  be  within  the 
space  of  three  English  mylea  to  the  northward  of  the  saide  river  called 
Monomack  alias  Merrymack,  or  to  the  norward  of  any  and  every 
parte  thereof,  and  all  lands  and  hereditaments  whatsoever  lyeing  within 
the  lymitts  aforesaide  north  and  south  in  latitude  and  bredtb  and  In 
length  and  longitude  of  and  within  all  the  bredtb  aforeoftide  throughout 
the  mayne  landea  there  from  the  Atlantick  and  westerne  sea  and  ocean 
on  the  east  parte  to  tbeaouth  sea  on  the  west  parte  ;  And  all  landea  and 
groundes,  place  and  places,  soylea,  woodes  and  wood  groundea,  havens, 
portea,  rivers,  waters  and  hereditaments  whatsoever  lying  within  the 
said  boundesaud  lymitta,  and  every  parte  and  parcell  thereof,  and  also 
all  isiandes  iu  America  aforeaaide  in  the  said  aeas  or  either  of  them  on 
the  westerne  or  easteme  coastes  or  parts  of  the  said  tracts  of  landes  here- 
by  mencoed  to  be  given  and  graunted  or  any  of  them,  and  all  mynes 
and  myneralta  whatsoever  in  the  said  landes  and  premisses  or  any  parta 
thereof  and  free  libertie  of  fishing  in  or  within  any  the  rivers  or  waters 
within  the  bonndes  aud  lymytts  aforesaid  and  the  aeu  thereunto  ad- 
ioining  :  And  all  fishes,  royal  fishes,  whalea,  balan,  sturgeons  ana  other 
fishes  of  what  kiude  or  nature  soever  that  shall  at  any  tyme  hereafter 
be  taken  in  or  within  the  said  seas  or  waters  or  any  of  them  by  the  said 
Sir  Henry  Boeewell,  Sir  John  Younge,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Thomas 
Southcott,  John  Humfrey,  John  Endecott,  Simon  Whetcombe,  Isaack 
Johnson,  Samuel  Alderaey,  John  Yen,  Uathewe  Cradock,  George  Har- 
wood, Increase  Noell,  Richard  Pery,  Richard  Belllngham,  Nathaniell 
Wright,  Samuell  Yoasall,  Tbeopbelna  Eaton,  Thomas  Goffe,  Thomas 
Adama,  John  Browne,  Samuell  Browne,  Thomas  Hntcbens,  William 
Vassall,  William  Pincheon  and  Geerge  Foxcrofte,  their  heires  and 
oaaignes  or  by  any  other  person  or  peraons  whatsoever  there  inhabiting 
by  them  or  any  of  them  to  be  appointed  to  fishe  therein.  Provided 
alwayes  that  yf  the  said  landea,  ialandea  or  any  other  the  premiases 
herein  before  mencoed  and  by  their  presents  intended  and  meant  to  be 
graunted  were  at  the  tyme  of  the  granntlng  of  the  saide  former  letten 
patents  dated  the  third  day  of  November  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  oar 
said  deare  fathers  raigne  aforesaid  actually  possessed  or  Inhabited  by 
any  other  Cbriatian  Prince  or  State,  or  were  within  the^boondev,  lymytts 
or  territories  of  that  aonthem  colony  then  before  graanted  by  nor  said 
late  father,  to  be  planted  by  diverB  of  hia  loveing  subjects  in  the  sooth 
partes  of  America,  That  then  this  present  grannt  shall  not  extend  to 
any  such  partes  or  parcella  thereof  soe  formerly  inhabited  or  lyeing 
within  the  boundes  of  the  soatheroe  plaotacon  as  aforesaide,  bat  as  to 
those  partes  or  parcelU  soe  possessed  or  inhabited  by  snch  Christiaa 
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Prince  or  State  or  being  within   the  bounders  aforesaid  shalbe  utterly 
Toydf  their  preeents  or  any  thinge  therein  conteyned  to    the  coiitrarie 
notwithstanding.     To  Have  and  to  honld,   poasesse  and  enioy  the  satde 
partes  of  Newe  England  io  America  which  lye,  extend  and  are  abutted 
asaforraaide  and  every  parte  and  parcell  therof;  And  all  the  islandes, 
rlTeTB,  portee,  bavena,  waters,  fisbinge,  flehea.  mynes,   minoralts,  juns- 
dlccons,  franchises,  royalties,  liberties,  priviledges,  comoditleB  and  prem> 
iees  whataoerer  with  the  appurtenances  unto  the  said  Sir  Ilenry  Roee- 
well.  Sir  John  Tounge,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Tbomae  Sonthcott.  John 
Humfrey,  John  Eudecott,  Simon  Whetcombe,  Isaack  Johnson,  Samuell 
Aldeney,    John   Yen,    Mathewe   Cradock,    George    Harwood,  IncreaM 
Nowell.  Richard  Perry,  Bichard  Bellingham,  Nathaniel  Wright,  Sam- 
uel  Vaasall,  Tbeophllns  Eaton,  Thomas  Goffe,  Thomas   Adums,  John 
Browne,  Samnelt  Browne,  Thomas  Hatcbons,  William  Yaasall,  William 
Plncbeon  and  George  Foxcroft,  their  heires  and  assignee  foi-erer  to  the 
onlie   proper  and   absolute   urn  and  befaoufe   of  the  said    Sir   Henry 
Roeewell,  Sir  John  f  ounge,  Sir  Richard  Saltonetall,  Thomas  Soutbcott, 
John  Hampbrey,  John  Endecott,  Simon  Whntcombe,  Isaac  Johnson, 
Samnell  Aldersey,  John  Ven,  Mathewe  Cradocke,  George  Harwood,  In- 
crease Nowell,  Richard  Pery,  Bichard  Belllngbam,  Nathaniell  Wright. 
Samuel  Yaasall,  Tbeopbtlus  Eutoo,  Thomas  Goffe,  Thomas  Adams,  John 
Browne,  Samuell  Browne,  Thomas  Hutcliena,  William  Yassall,  AVilliam 
PIncheoD  and  George  Foxcroft,  their  beires  and  assigaee  forevermore. 
To  be  bolden  of  us,  our  heires  and  successors  ne  of  our  mannor  of  East- 
greenewicb,  in  our  Ckiuntie  of  Keut,  within  our  realme  of  England,  in 
free  and  comoo  socage,  and  not  in  capite  nor   by  Knight's  service ;  and 
also  yeilding  and  payeing  therefore  to  ua,  our  heires  and  successora  (he 
flfte  parte  onlie  of  all  oare  of  ^uld  and  silver  which  from  tymetotyme, 
and  at  all  times  hereafter,  shalbe  there  gotten,  had  or  obteyned  for  all 
aerrices,   exaccons  and  demaundes  whatsoever,    Pro\ided  alwaies  and 
our  expresae  will  and  meanenge  isThat  onlte  one-fifte  parte  of  the  gould 
and  silver  oare  abovemencoed  in  the  whole   and  noe  more  be  reserved 
or  payeable  unto  us,  our  beires  and  succeseors  by  collour  nr  verttie  of 
their  presents.     The   double   reservacons  or   recitals  aforesaid  or  any 
thinge  herein  conteyned  notwitbatandiog.     And  foreosmuch  as  the  good 
and  proeperons  successe  of  the  plantacon  of  the  saide  parteR  of  Newe 
England  aforeeaide  intended  by  tbe  said  Sir  Henry  Roeewell,  Sir  Jnhn 
Younge,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Thomas  Soutbcott,   John  Humphrey, 
John  Endecott,  Simon  Whetcombe,  Isaack  Johnson,  Samuell  Aldersey, 
John  Yen,  Mathewe  Cradock,  George  Harwood,  Increase  Noell,  Richard 
Perry,  Bichard  Bellingham,  Nathaniell  Wright,  Samnell  Yaasal,  Tbe- 
opbilus  Eaton,  Thomas  GuSe,  Thomas  Adams,  John  Browne,  Samuell 
Browne,  Thomas  Hutchena,    William  Vossall,  William   Pincbeon    and 
George  Foxcrofte  to  be  speedily  set  upon,  cannot  but  chiefly  depend  next 
under  the  blessing  of  Almightie   God  and    the  support  uf  our  royal 
anthoritie  npoD  the  good  government  of  the  same,  To  tbe  ende  that  the 
affaires,  bnyssiaesBes  which  ftom  tyme  to  tyme  shall  happen  and  arise 
concerolnK  the  sold  landes  and  tbe  plantation  of  the  same  maie  be  the 
better  managed  and  ordered.     Wee  have  furiber,  hereby,  of  ourespeciall 
grace, certan  knowledge  and  meere  mocon  given,  grauuted  and  confirmed 
And  for  us,  our  heires  and  successoredoe  give,  grauntaud  confirme  unto 
tbe  saide  tmstee  and  welbeloved  subjects,Sir  Henry  Roeewell,  Sir  John 
ToDOge,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Thomas  SouthcotC,  John   Humphrey, 
John  Endecott,  Simon  \Yhetcombe,  Isaack  Johnson,  Simon  Aldersey, 
John  Yen,  Mathewe  Cradock,  George  Harwood,  Increase  Nowetl,  Rich- 
ard Pery,  Richard  Bellingham,  Nathaniell  Wright,  Samuel  Yaasal,  The- 
opbilos  Eaton,  Thomas  Goffe,  Thomas  Adams,  John  Browne,  Samnell 
Browne,  Thomas  Hntcfaens,    William  Vasaall,  William  Pincbeon  and 
George  Foxcrofte:  And  for  us,  our  heires  and  succenora  wee  will  and 
ordeyne  That  the  saide  Sir  Henry  flosewell.  Sir  John  Young,  Sir  Bichard 
Saltonstall,  Thomas  Soutbcott,  John  Humphrey,  John  Endecott,  S)  mon 
Whetcombe,   Isaack  Johnson,   Samuel  Aldersey,  John  Yen,  Mathewe 
Cradock,  George  Harwood,  Increase  Noell,  Richard  Pery,  Richard  Bell- 
ingham, Nathaniell  Wright,  Samnel  YasBall,  Theopliilus  E^ton,  Thomas 
Goffe,  Thomas  Adama,  John  Browne,  Samuell   Browne,  Thomas  Hutch- 
ens,  William  Yaasall,  William  Pincbeon  and  George  Foxcrofle  and  all 
snch  others  as  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  and   made  free  of  the  Com- 
pany and  Society  hereafter  mencoed  shall  from  tyme  to  tyme  and  at  all 
^mes  for  ever  hereafter  be  by  vertne  of  tbeis  presents  one  body  cor- 
porate and  politique,  in  fact  and  name,  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Mattachuselts  Bay,  in  Newe  England  :  And  them  by 
tbe  name  of  the  Crovernor  and  Company  of  the  Mattachusetts  Bay  in 
Newe  England,  one  bodie   politique  and  corporate  in   deede,  fact  and 
name.  Wee  doe  for  nt,  our  beires  and  successors  make,  ordeyne,  consti- 
tota  and  conflrme  by  thels  presents,  and  that  by  that  name  they  shall 
hare  parpetnall  snocealon.  And  that  by  the  same  name  they  and  their 


successors  shall  and  maie  be  capeable  and  enabled,  as  well,  to  implead 
and  to  be  impleaded,  and  to  prosecute,  demaund  and  auoFwere  and  be 
aunsweared  unto  on  all  and  singular  suites,  causes,  quarrelf)  and  accone, 
of  what  kiod  or  nature  eoever.  And  also  to  have,  Ixike,  possesee,  acquire 
and  purchase  auy  laodea,  tenemeuta  or  lieriditameuts  or  any  goods  or 
chattella,  and  (he  same  to  leave,  graunt,  deniene,  alien,  bargaine,  sell 
and  dispose  of  as  other  our  liege  people  of  this  our  realme  of  England  or 
any  other  corporacon  or  body  politique  of  tbe  same  maie  lawfnllie  doe  : 
And  further  that  the  said  Governor  and  Companye  and  their  eucceesors 
male  have  forever  one  conion  eeale,  to  be  used  in  alt  causes  and  occa- 
sions of  the  said  Company,  and  the  game  aeule  maie  alter,  chatinge, 
breake  and  newe  make  from  tyme  to  tyme  at  their  pleasures,  And  our 
will  and  pleaaure  is,  And  we  do  hereby,  fur  ua,  our  lieirea  and  aucceasors, 
ordeyne  and  g^untc  That  from  henceforth,  for  ever,  there  shalbe  one 
Governor,  one  Deputy  Governor  aud  cigbteene  aseistnuts  of  the  same 
Company  to  be  from  tyme  to  tyme  constituted,  elected  and  L-liosen  out  of 
the  freemen  of  the  saide  Company  fur  the  tjme  being  in  such  manner 
and  forme  as  hereafter  in  theia  preaenta  is  expressed.  Which  t;aid  offi- 
cers ahall  applie  themselvea  to  take  care  for  the  best  (iisposeing  and  or- 
dering of  the  general!  buyainee  aud  affitires  of,  for  and  concerning  the 
saide  lands  and  premisses  hereby  meocood  to  be  graiinied,  and  the  plan- 
tacion  thereof,  and  the  governnieut  of  the  people  theie.  And  for  the 
better  execucon  of  our  royal  pteaHure,  and  graunt  in  their  behalf,  wee 
iloe,  by  tbeia  presents,  for  ua,  our  heires  and  successors,  uoniinate,  or- 
deyne, make  and  constitute  our  wet)>eloved,  the  isnide  Mathewe  Crad- 
ock, to  be  the  first  and  pff^aent  Governor  of  the  fjaid  fniupauy,  aud  tbe 
aaid  Thomas  Goffe  to  be  Deputy  Governor  of  thesaidf  Company,  and  the 
«aid  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Isaack  .lohnson,  Sdnmell  Aldersey,  John 
Ven,  John  Humphrey,  John  Eudecott,  Simon  W  hetconibt-,  Increase 
Noell,  Richard  Pery,  Nathaniell  Wright,  Suniuell  A'assall,  Tlieoi>hilU8 
Eaton,  Thomas  Adamti,  Thomas  Hutchena,  John  Bron  ne,  George  Fox- 
crofte. William  Vassal  I  and  AVjIlium  Pincbeon  ro  he  tbe  present  Assist- 
ants of  the  saide  Company,  to  continue  iu  the  saiiie  aevenill  offices  re- 
apectivelie  for  sucli  tyme  and  in  t-iich  manner  un  in  and  by  theis  pres- 
ents ia  hereafter  declared  and  appointeil.  And  further  we  will  and  by 
theis  presenta  for  us,  our  heires  and  successors,  doe  unlayno  and  graunt, 
That  tbe  Governor  of  the  saide  Company,  for  the  tyme  being,  or,  in  his 
absence,  by  occasion  of  slcknes,  it  other^vise,  the  Deputie  tiovernur,  for 
the  tyme  being,  ahall  have  authoritle,  from  tyme  to  tyme,  upon  all  oica- 
aions,  to  give  order  for  the  auscmbling  of  the  snide  ('ompHny  and  calling 
them  together  to  consult  and  adviHe  of  the  Uucinesses  and  affaires  of  the 
saide  Company  ;  And  that  the  said  Governor,  Deputie  Governor  and  As- 
sistants of  the  saido  Company,  for  the  t}nie  being,  e>ha)l  or  maie,  once 
every  nionelb,  or  oftener,nttbeir  pleasures  assemble  and  houldeand  keepe 
a  Courte  or  Assemblie  of  themselves  for  the  better  ordering  aud  direct- 
ing of  their  affairea,  .\nd  that  auy  aeaven  or  more  persons  of  the  Assist- 
ants, together  with  the  Governor  or  Deputie  Governor,  aoe  aaeenibled, 
ijhalbe  saide,  taken,  held  and  reputed  to  be  and  Bhalbc  a  full  and  suf- 
ficient Courte  or  Assemblie  of  the  saide  Comiiany  for  the  haudliug,  or- 
dering and  dispatching  of  all  such  buysinessea  and  occuranta  aa  shall, 
from  tyme,  to  tyme  happen,  touchiug  or  conceruiug  the  said  Company 
or  plantacon,  and  that  there  ahall  or  maie  be  held  aud  kept  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  Deputie  Governor  of  the  said  Company,  aud  seaven  or  more  of 
tbe  said  Assistants,  for  the  tyme  being,  upon  every  last  Wednesday  in 
Hillary,  Eaater.  Trinity  aud  Michas  terms  respectivelie,  for  ever,  one 
greate  general!  and  solempe  Assemblie,  which  four  Genendl  Atg^embliea 
shalbe  stiled  and  called  the  Foiire  Create  and  Gcucrall  Courts  of  the 
saide  Company:  In  all  and  every  or  any  of  which  said  Create  and 
Generall  Courta  aoe  assembled  We  doo  for  ua,  our  heirea  and  ouccessors, 
give  and  praunte  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company  and  their  auccessorH 
That  the  Governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Deputie  Governor  of  the  saide 
Company,  for  tbe  tyme  being,  and  such  of  the  Aasiatanta  and  freemen 
of  tbe  saide  Company  as  shalbe  present  or  the  greater  number  of  them 
soe  assembled,  whereof  the  Governor  or  Deputie  Governor  and  six  of  the 
Aaaifitanta  at  tbe  least,  to  be  aeaveu  ahall  have  full  power  and  anthoritie 
to  choose,  nominate  aud  appoint;  such,  andsoo  many  others  as  they  ahall 
thiuke  fitt,  and  that  shall  l>e  willing  to  accept  the  same  to  be  free  of  the 
said  Company  and  Body  and  them  into  the  same  to  adniitt  and  to  elect 
and  constitute  such  ofTicprs  as  they  shall  think  fitt  and  requisite  for  the 
ordering,  mannaging  aud  dispatching  of  tbe  affairea  of  the  saide  Gover- 
nor and  Company  and  their  successors.  And  to  make  lawes  aud  ordinn- 
ces  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  saide  Company,  and  for  the  govern- 
ment and  ordering  of  the  eaid  lands  and  plantacon,  and  the  people  in- 
habiting and  to  inbabite  the  aame  as  to  them  from  tyme  to  tyme  abalbe 
thought  meet,  Soe  as  such  lawes  and  ordinances  be  not  contrarie  or  re- 
pugnant to  the  lawea  and  statute  of  this  our  realme  of  England;  And 
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our  will  and  pleasure  is  And  we  do  hereby  for  us,  our  heires  and  suc- 
cespors,  establish  and  ordeyne  Tliat  yearely  once  in  the  yeare  forever 
liereafter,  namely :  the  last  Wednesday  in  Easter  tearme  yearely  the 
Governor,  Deputy  Governor  and  Assiptants  of  the  said  Company,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  saide  Company  shalbe  in  the  Generall  Court  or 
Assembly,  to  be  held  for  that  day  or  tymo  newly  chosen  for  the  yeare 
ensuelng  by  such  greater  parte  of  the  said  Company,  for  the  tynie  being, 
then  and  there  preseut  as  is  aforesaide  ;  And  yf  it  shall  happen  the 
present  GoTenior,  Deputy  Governor  and  Aasistanta  by  theis  presents 
appointed,  or  such  as  shall  hereafter  )«  newly  choaen  into  their  roomes 
or  any  of  them  or  any  other  of  the  officers  to  be  appointed  for  the  said 
Company  to  dye  or  to  be  remouved  from  hia  or  their  several!  offices  or 
places  before  the  saide  generati  day  of  elecoo  (whome  we  doe  hereby  de- 
clare for  any  misdemeanor  or  defect  to  be  removeable  by  the  GoTemor, 
Deputie  Governor,  .Vssistants  and  Company,  orsuch  greater  parte  of  them 
in  any  of  the  publique  Courts  to  he  assembled  as  aforesaid),  Tbat  then 
and  in  every  such  case  it  shall  and  maie  be  lawfull  to  and  for  the  Gov- 
ernor, Deputie  Governor,  Assistants  and  Company  aforesaide  or  such 
greater  parte  of  them  soe  to  be  assembled,  as  Is  aloresaid,  in  any  of  their 
assemblies  to  proceade  to  a  new  eleccon  of  one  or  more  others  of  their 
Company  iu  the  roome  or  place,  roomes  ur  places  of  such  officer  or  offi- 
cers soe  dying  or  removed  according  to  their  discrecons.  And  ymediately 
upon  and  after  such  eleccon  and  eleccons  made  of  such  Governor.  Dep- 
utie Governor,  Assistant  or  Assistants,  or  any  other  offlceniof  the  saide 
Company  in  manner  and  forme  afuretuiid,  the  authoritie,  office  and 
power  before  given  to  the  former  Governor,  Deputie  Governor,  or  other 
officer  and  officers  sife  removed  in  whose  steede  and  place  newe  shalbe 
soe  chosen,  shall  as  to  him  and  them  and  everie  of  them,  cease  and  de- 
termine. Provided  also — and  our  will  and  pleasure  i^  That  as  well  such 
as  are  by  theis  presents  appointed  to  be  the  present  Governor,  Deputie 
Governor  and  Assistants  of  the  said  Company  as  them  tbat  shall  succeed 
them,  and  all  other  officers  to  he  appointed  and  chosen  as  aforesaid, — 
shall,  before  they  undertake  the  exaccon  of  their  saide  offices  aud  places 
respectivelle,  take  their  corponli  oathes  for  the  due  and  faithfnll  per- 
formance Df  their  duties  in  their  severall  offices  and  places  t}t!fore  sach 
person  or  persons  as  are  by  theis  presents  hereunder  appointed  to  take 
and  receive  the  same  ;  That  is  to  saie,  the  said  Mathewe  Ct*adock — whoe 
is  hereby  nominated  and  appointed  the  present  Gov«rnor  of  the  saide 
Company — shall  take  the  saide  oathen  before  one  or  more  of  the  Masters 
of  our  Courte  of  Chauncery,  for  the  tyme  being,  unto  which  Master  or 
Masters  of  the  Chauncery  Wee  doe  by  theis  presents  give  full  power  and 
authoritie  to  take  and  administer  the  said  oathe  to  the  uaid  Governor 
accordingly.  And  after  the  saide  Governor  nhalbe  soe  sworne,  then  the 
said  Deputy  Governor  anil  Assistants— before  by  theis  presents  nomi- 
nated  and  appointed — ahall  take  the  autl  severall  outhes  to  their  offices 
and  places  reapectlvelie  Iwlonging,  before  the  said  Mathew  Cradock,  the 
present  (joveruor,  soe  fomierlie  svvorne.  :w  aforesaide.  .\nd  every  such 
person  as  shalbe  at  the  tyme  of  the  annunll  eleccon,  or  otherwise,  upon 
death  or  removeall,  be  appointed  ti>  be  the  newe  Governor  of  the  said 
Company,  shall  take  the  oathes  to  that  place  belonging,  before  the  Dep- 
uty Governor  or  two  of  the  Awietants  of  the  said  Company,  at  the  least, 
for  the  tyme  being.  And  the  newe  elected  Depntte  Governor  and  Assist- 
ants, and  all  other  otficerB  to  he  hereafter  chosen,  as  aforesaide,  from 
tyme  to  tyme.  to  take  the  oathes  to  their  places  respectivelie  tKlonging, 
before  the  Governor  of  the  said  Company,  for  the  tyme  being,  Unto 
which  said  Governor,  Deputie  Governor  and  Assistants  Wee  doe  by  theis 
presents  give  full  power  and  authoritie  to  give  and  administer  the  said 
oaths  respectively,  according  to  our  true  meaning,  herein  before  de- 
clared, without  any  comission  or  further  warrant,  to  be  had  and  ob- 
teyned  of  us,  our  heires  or  successors,  in  that  behalf,  And  Wee  doe  far- 
ther, of  our  especiall  grace,  certain  knowledge  and  meere  raocon,  for  ns, 
our  heires  and  successors,  give  and  grannt  to  the  said  Governor  and 
Company  and  their  successors  forever  by  theis  presents  That  it  shalbe 
lawfull  and  free  for  them  and  their  aasignes  at  all  and  every  tyme  and 
tymes  hereafter,  oat  of  any  oar  realmeti  or  domynione  whatsoever  to 
take,  leade,  cary  and  transport  for  and  into  their  voyages,  and  for  and 
towards  the  said  plantacon  in  Newe  England,  all  sncb  and  soe  many  of 
oar  loving  gubjecta  or  any  other  strangers  that  will  become  oar  loving 
subjects  and  live  under  onr  allegiance,  as  shall  willJDglie  accompanie 
them  in  the  same  voyages  and  plantacon,  and  also  shipping  armour, 
weapons,  ordenance,  mnnicon,  powder,  shott,  come,  victaalls  and  all 
manner  of  clothing,  implements,  furniture,  beaates,  cattle,  borves, 
mares;  merchandizes  and  all  other  thinges  necesaarie  for  the  saide  plsn- 
tacon,  and  for  their  use  and  defence,  and  for  trade  with  the  people  there, 
and  in  passing  and  returning  to  and  fro,  any  lawe  or  statute  to  the  con- 
trarie  hereof  in  any  wise  notwithstanding,  and  without  payeing  or  yield- 


ing any  CQStome,  or  subsedle,  either  Inward  or  outward,  toua,  our  heires 
or  successors  for  the  same  by  the  space  of  seaven  yeares  from  the  day  of  the 
dateoftbels  presents,  Provided  that  none  of  the  saide  persons  be  such  as 
shalbe  hereafter  byespecioll  name  restrayned  by  us,  our  heires  or  succes* 
sors.  And  for  their  further  encouragement  of  our  eepeclall  graca  and  favor 
wee  doe  by  theis  presents  for  ua,  oar  heirs  and  succesora,  yield  and  grannt 
to  the  saide  Governor  and  Company  and  their  BuccesBora  and  every  of 
them  their  factors  and  assignes.  That  they  and  every  of  them  shalbe  free 
and  quitt  from  all  taxes,  subsidleB  and  customes  in  New  England  for  the 
like  space  of  aeaven  ye&rv,  and  from  all  taxefl  and  impoeicoiu  for  the 
space  of  twenty  and  one  yeares  upon  all  goodes  and  merchandises  at  any 
tyme  or  tymes  hereafter,  either  upon  importacon  thither  or  exportacon 
from  thence  into  onrrealmeof  England, or  into  any  otherourdomyneons 
by  the  saide  Governor  and  Company  and  their  succeaBors,  their  deputies, 
factors  and  aasignes  or  any  of  them  except  onlie  the  five  poundes  per 
centum  due  for  custome  opon  all  such  goodes  and  mercbandises  aa  after 
the  aaide  seaven  yeares  shalbe  expired  shalbe  brought  or  imported  into 
our  realms  of  England  or  any  of  onr  dominions  according  to  the  aun- 
cient  trade  of  merchants,  which  five  poande6  per  centum  onlie  being  palde 
it  shall  be  thenceforth  lawfull  and  free  for  the  said  adventurers  the 
same  goods  and  mercbandlBes  to  export  and  carry  oat  of  our  said  domin- 
ions into  forrane  partes  without  any  costome,  tax  or  other  dutte  to  be  paid 
to  na,  oar  heirs  or  sncceflsors,  or  to  any  other  officers  or  ministers  of  us 
our  heires  and  succeaBora.  Provided  that  the  said  goodes  and  merchandise* 
be  shipped  out  within  tblrteene  monethes  after  their  first  landing  wlthia 
any  parte  of  the  saide  domynions.  And  wee  doe  for  us,  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, give  and  grannte  unto  the  saide  Governor  and  Company  and  their 
successors  Tbat  whensoever  or  soe  often  as  any  custome  or  subeidle  shall 
growe  due  or  payiable  unto  us,  our  heirs  or  successors,  according  to  the 
lymittacoQ  and  appointment  aforesaide  by  reason  of  any  goodes,  wares,  or 
merchandises  to  be  shipped  out  or  any  retoroe  to  be  made  of  any  goodes, 
wares  or  merchandise  onto  or  from  the  said  partes  of  Newe  Sngland 
hereby  mencoed  to  be  graunt«d  as  aforesaide  or  any  the  lands  or  terri- 
tories aforesaide.  That  then  and  soe  often  and  in  snch  case  the  farmers, 
customers  and  officers  of  our  costomes  of  England  and  Ireland  and  everie 
of  them  for  the  tyme  being,  upon  reqnest  mode  to  them  by  the  saide 
Governor  and  Company  or  their  succeasora,  factors  orassignes,  and  upon 
convenient  security  to  be  given  in  that  t>e half,  shall  give  and  allows  unto 
the  said  Governor  and  Company  and  their  succeasoisand  to  all  and  everie 
person  and  persons  free  of  that  company  as  aforesaide  six  monethes  tyme 
for  the  payemeot  of  the  one  half  of  all  such  cnstome  and  subsidy  as 
shalbe  due  aud  payeable  unto  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  for  the  same. 
For  which  theis  our  letters  patents  or  the  duplicate  or  the  enroUm* 
thereof  shalbe  unto  onr  saide  officers  a  sufficient  warrant  and  discbarge. 
Nevertheless  onr  will  and  pleasure  is  Tbat  If  any  of  the  saide  goodes, 
wares  and  merchandise  which  be  or  sbalbe  at  any  tyme  hereafter  landed 
or  exported  out  of  any  of  our  realmes  aforesaide  and  shalbe  shipped  with 
a  purpose  not  to  he  carried  to  the  partes  of  Newe  England  aforesaid,  but 
to  some  other  place.  That  then  such  payment,  dutle,  custome,  Lmpoeicon  or 
forfyture  sbalbe  paid  or  belonge  to  us,  our  heires  and  successora,  for  the 
said  goodes,  wares  aud  merchandise  soe  fraudulently  sought  to  be  trans- 
ported,as  yf  this  our  graunte  had  not  been  made  nor  graunted.  And  Wee 
doe  further  will.  And  by  theis  presents  oar  heira  and  socceBsors  firmely 
enioine  and  comannde  as  well  the  Treasurer,  Chauncellor  and  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer  of  ua,  our  heires  and  auccesaors,  as  also  all  and  singular  the 
customers,  farmers,  and  collectors  of  the  cnstomes,  subsidies  and  imports 
and  other  the  officers  and  ministers  of  ua,  oar  heirs  and  sacceasors,  what- 
soever for  the  tyme  being.  That  they  and  every  of  them  upon  the  shew- 
ing forth  unto  them  of  these  letters  patents  or  the  duplicate  or  exempil- 
flcacon  of  the  same,  without  any  other  writtor  warrant  whatsoever  from 
us,  our  heirs  or  successors,  to  be  obteyned  on  said  faith,  doe  and  shall 
make  full,  whole,  entire  and  due  allowance  and  clears  discharge  unto 
the  saide  Governor  and  Company  and  their  succeasoraof  all  cnstomes, 
subsidies,  imposicons,  taxes  and  duties  whatsoever  that  shall  or  maie  be 
claymed  by  us,  our  heirs  and  snccessora,  of  or  from  the  said  Governor  and 
Company  and  their  succeasora,  for  or  by  reason  of  the  said  goodes,  chat- 
tells,  wares,  mercbandises  and  premises  to  be  exported  out  of  our  saide 
domynions  or  any  of  them  Into  any  parte  of  the  saide  landes  or  premises 
hereby  mencoed  to  be  given,  graunted  and  conferred  or  for  or  by  reason 
of  any  of  the  saide  goodes,  chattells,  waresor  merchandises  to  be  import- 
ed &om  the  said  landes  and  premises  h^-reby  mencoed  to  be  given, 
graunted  or  conferred  into  any  of  our  saide  dominions  or  any  part* 
thereof  as  aforesaide,  exepring  onlie  the  saide  five  poundes  per  centnm 
hereby  reserved  and  payeable  after  the  expiracon  of  the  saide  teime  of 
seaven  years  as  aforesaid  and  not  before.  And  theis  our  letters  patents 
or  the  enrollment,  daplicate  or  exempliflcacon  of  the  same  shalbe  for 
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6Ter  hereafter  from   time  to  tyme  as  well  to  the  Treasurer,  Chancellor 
and  B&rons  of  the  Exchequer,  of  as,  oar  heirea  aod  encceaK>ra«  as  to  all 
and  sliigiilar  the  cuBtomera,  farmers  and  collectors  of  the  cnstomea,  sub- 
sidies and  imports  of  us,  our  beiis  and  auccesBora,  and  all  searchers  and 
others,  the  officers  and  ministers  whatsoever  of  as,  our  heirs  and  succes- 
sors,  for  the  time  beioga  BUfflcleot  warrant  and  discharge  in  this  behalf, 
And  farther  oar  will  and  pleasure  ia,  And  Wee  doe  hereby  for  us,  oar  heirs 
aod  sDcceaora,  ordayne,  declare  and  graunt  to  the  saide  Governor  and 
Compaoy  and  their  sacceflBora,  That  all   and  every  of  the  subjects  of 
ns,  oar  heirs   or  sacceasors,  which  shall   goe   to  and  inhabite  within 
the  saidee  laneds  and  premises  hereby  mencoed   to  be  graunted  and 
every  of  their  children    which    shall    happen   to   be  borne  there  on 
the  seas    in    going  thither    or    retomeing     from   thence  shall   have 
and  enjoy  all  liberties  and  immnnitlea  of  free  and  natvrall  subjects 
within  any  of  the  domynioDs  of  us,    our  heiers  or  successors,    to  all 
intents,  construccoas  and  purposes   whatsoever  as  yf  they  and  everie 
of  them  were   borne  within  the  realme  of    England.      And  that  the 
Governor  and  Deputie   Governor  of  the   said   Company  for  the   tyme 
being  or  either   of  them  and  any   two  or  more   of  such  of  the  saide 
Assistants  as  abalbe  thereunto  appointed  by  the  said  Governor  and  Com- 
pany at  any  of  their  courts  or  assemblies  to  be  held  as  aforesaide  shall 
and  maia  at  all  tymee,  and  from  tyme  to  tyme  hereafter,  have  full  power 
and  anthoritfe  tn  minister  and  give  the  oathe  and  oathes  of  sopremacie 
and  allegiance  or  either  of  them  to  all  and  everie  person  and  persons 
which  shall  at  any  tyme  or  tymes  hereafter  goe  or  passe  to  the  lander 
and  premises  hereby  mencoed  to  be  graunted  to  inhabite  the   same. 
And  wee  doe,  of  our  further  grace,  certen  knowledg  and  meere  mocon, 
give  and  grannt  to  the  saide  Governor  and  Company  and  thelruuccessors. 
That  it  shall  and  mate  be  lawfull  to  and   for  the  Governor  ur  Deputie 
Governor  and  such  of  the  Amistants  and  Freemen  of  the  said  Company, 
for  the  tyme  being,  usshalbe  assembled  in  any  of  their  General  Coiirts 
aforesaide,  or  iu  any  other  Courts  to  be  specially  sumoned  and  osBeni- 
bled  for  that  purpose  or  the  greater  parte  of  them  (whereof  the  Governor 
or  Deputie  Governor  and  six  of  the  Assistants  to  be  alwaleseeaven)  from 
tyme  to  tyme  to  make,  ordalne  and  establish  all  manner  of  wholesome 
and  reasonable  orders,  lawes,  statntas  and  ordlnnces,  direccons  and  iu- 
stmccon  not  contrarie  to  the  laws  of  this  our  realme  of  England,  as  well 
for  setling  of  the  formes  and  ceremonies  of  governmi,  and  magistracy 
fltt  and  necessery  for  the  said  plantacon  aod  the  inhabitants  there,  and 
for  n&melng  aod  stiliog  of  all  sortee  of  otflcersbotb  superior  and  inferior 
which  they  shall  find  needeful  for  that  government  and  plantacon,  and 
the  distinguishing  and  setting  forth  of  the  severall  duties,  powers  and 
lymitts  of  every  such  office  and  placu  aod  the  formes  of  such  uathes  war- 
rantable by  the  laws  and  statntesof  this  our  realme  of  Eoglaod,  osshalbe 
respectlvetie  mioistered  unto  them  for  the  execucon  of  the  said  aeverull 
offices  and  places,  as  also  for  the  disposing  and  ordering  of  theeleccooa  uf 
such   of   the  said   officers  as  abalbe  annual!   and   of   auch   others   aa 
shalbe  tosuccede  in  caseof  death  or  renioveall,  and  ministring  the  said 
oathes  to  the  newe  elected  officer?  aod  for  impoeicons  of  lawfull  fynes, 
mulcts,  imprisonment  or  other  lawfull  correction  according  to  the  course 
of  other  corporacons  in  this  our  realme  of  England,  and  for  the  direct- 
ing,  ruling  and  disposelng  of  all  other  matters  aod  thinges  whereby 
oar  said  people  inhabitants  there  maie  be  so  religiously,  peaceablie  and 
ciTllly  governed  u  their  good  life  and  orderlie  conversacoo  maie  wyoo, 
and  iodte  the  natives  of  country  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the 
oolie  true  God  and  Saviour  of  mankinde  and  the  Christian  fayth,  which  in 
oar  royal  lotencon  and  the  adventurers  free  profearion  is  the  peacefull 
ende  of  this  plantacon.     Willing,  comaonding  and  reqnireiog  aod  by 
their  presents  for  ua,  onr  heira  or  snccenora,  ordeyniog  and  appointing. 
That  all  such  orders,  lawen,  statnts  and  ordinnces,  instmccons  and  dii^c- 
con  as  shalbe  soe  made  by  the  Governor  and  Deputie  Governor  of  the 
said  company  and  such  of  the  Asaistanta  and  Freeman  as  aforesaide  and 
published  in  writing  under  their  comon  seale  shalbe  carefollle  and  dulie 
observed,  kept,  pformed  and  putt  in  execucon  according  to  the  trua  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  the  same,  AikI  theis  our  letters  patents,  or  the  du- 
plicate or  exempllcacon  thereof,  shalbe  to  all  and  everie  auch  officer  super- 
tor  and  inferior,  fh)m  tyme  to  tyme,  for  the  putting  of  the  same  orders, 
lawes,  statutes  and  ordinnces,  instmccons  and  direccons  in  due  exetucon 
against  ua,  our  heirea  and  saccessora,  a  sufficient  warrant  and  discharge, 
Aod  wee  doe  further,  for  as,  our  heiree  and  successors,  give  aod  graunt 
to  tbs  said  Governor    and    Company   and  their  successors    by   theis 
presents,  That  all  and  everie  such  chiefe  comaundera,  captainea,  gover- 
noia  and  other  officers  and  ministers  aa,  by  the  said  orders,  laws,  statute, 
ordinnoM,  tnstmccon  or  direccons  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company 
for  ths  tyme  being,  shalbe  from  tyme  to  tyme  hereafter  ymploied  either 
la  the  government  of  the  said  inhabitants  and  plantacon  ur  in  the  waye 
by  sea  thither  or  from  theoce  according  to  the  natures  and  lymytts  of 


their  offices  and  places  respectively  shall  from   tyme  to  tyme  hereafter 
forever  within  the  precincts  and  partes  of  Newe  England   hereby  men- 
coed to  be  graunted  and  conformed  or  in  the  waie  by  sea  thither  or  from 
thence,  have  full  and  absolute  power  and  autboritie  to  correct,  punishe, 
pardon,  goveme  and  rule  all  such  the  subjects  of  us,  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, as  shall  from  tyme  tn  tyme  adventure  themselves  in  any  voyadge 
thither  or  from  thence  or  that  shall  at   any  tyme  hereafter  inhabite 
within  the  precincts  and  partes  of  Newe  EngUnd  aforesaid  according  to 
the  orders,   lawes,  ordinnces,   instruccons  and  direccons  aforesaid  not 
being  repngnant  to  the  lawes  and  statutes  of  our  realme  of  England  as 
aforesaid.  And   wee  doe  further,  for  us,  our   heirs  and  auccessors,  give 
and  grannte  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company  and  their  successors  by 
theis  presents.  That  it  shall  and  maie  be  lawfull   to  and  for   the  chiefe 
coraannders,  governors  and  officers  of  said  company  for  the  time  being 
who  shalbe  resident  in  the  said  parte  of  Newe    England  in  America  by 
tbeispresents graunted  and  others  there  inhabiting  by  their  appointment 
and  direccon  from    tyme  to  tyme  :iiid  at  all   tyriifa    hereafter  for  iheir 
speciall  defence  and  nafety  tniocounter,  expnl^e,  re|iell,aod  res  rat  by  force 
of  amies  as  well  by  sea  ;w  by  lande  and  by  all  titling  wuies   and  means 
whatsoever,  all  such   person  and  persons  as  rsliall  at  any  tyme  hereafter 
attempt  or  enterprise  the  destruccon,  invasion,  detriniKiit  or  anuoyaunce 
to  the  tiaid  plantation  or  inhabitants;  and  to  take  snd  surprise  by  all 
waies  and  meanes  whatsoever  all  and  every  such    pei^on  and  persona 
with  their  shippes,  armour,  nmnicon  and  other  goodes  as  fhall  in  hostile 
luanuer  invade  or  attempt  the  defeating  uf  the  said  phuitacon  or  the  hurt 
uf  thesanl  roinpnny  ami  inhabitauts.     Neverth^les.  nur  will  and  pleasure 
is,  and  wee  doe  hereby  declare  to  all  Chrialian  Kiui^reti,  Princes  and  states 
tbatyf  any  person  or  i>er8uns  which  shall  hereafter  be  of  the  said  Com- 
pany ur  planlacuu,  or  any  other  by  ]ycent>u  or  itpp<iintment  uf  the  said 
Governor  and  Cunipany  for  the  tyme  being,  aluill  at  any  tyme  ur  tymes 
hereafter  mbb  or  apoyle  by  sea  or  by  land,  ur  dne  any  hurt,  violence  ur 
unlawful!  hostility  to  any  uf  the  subjects  of  us,  our  bcires  or  successors, 
ur  any  of  the  subjects  uf  any  Prince  nr  State  being  then  in  league  and 
umytie  with  us,  our  beires  and  auccessors,  and   that  upon  such  iniury 
don  and  upon  iust  complaint  of  such   Prince  or  State  ur  their  subjects 
Wee,  our  heires  or  successors,  uball  make  upon  proclaniacon  within  any 
of  tbe  partes  within  our  realme  of  England  comodiuus  fur  that  purpose. 
That  the  person  or  persons  bavetng  comltted  any  such  ruberie  or  apoyle 
shall  within  the  terme  lymytted  by  such  a  proclainocun   make  full  resti- 
tncon  or  aatisfaccon  of  all  auch  ininries  don  soe  as  the  said  Princes  or 
others  soe  cuuiplayniog  maie  bould  themselves  fullie  siitisfied  and  con- 
tented.    And  tbat  yf  the  said  person  or  persons  having  cnmitted  such 
robbery  or  apoile  shall  not  make  or  cause  to  be  made  satiafaccou  accurd- 
inglie  within  such  time  soe  to  be  lymytted,  That  then  it  »halbe  lawfull 
fur  us,  our  beires  and  successors,  to  putt  tbe  said  pson  or  peons  out  of  uur 
allegiance  and   proteccon  :  And   that  it  abalbe   lawfull   and  free  for  all 
Princes  to  prosecute  with  hoatilitie  the  said  offendors  and  every  of  them, 
their  and  every  of  their  procurers,  aydere,  abettors  and   comforters  in 
that  behalf.     Provided  also  and  our  expresse  will   and  pleasure  ia,  and 
wee  due  by  theis  presents  fur  us,  onr  heires  and  successors,  ui-deyne  and  ap- 
point That  theis  presents  shall  not  in  any  manner  enure  or  be  taken  to 
abridge,  barr  or  hinder  any  of  our  loving  subjects  whatsoever  to  use  and 
exercise  the  trade  of  fishing  upon  that  coast  of  New  England  in  America 
by  theis  pesents  mencoed  to  t>e  gi-aunted  ;  But  that  they  and  every  or 
any  of  them  shall  have  full  and  free  power  eind  liberty  to  continue  and  use 
their  said  trade  of  flshiog  upon  the  said  coast  in  any  the  seas  thereunto 
adioyuing  on  any  armes  of  the  seas  or  saltwater  rivers  where  they  have 
byn  wont  to  Aabe  and  to  build  and  sett  up  upon  the   landes  by  theis 
presents  graunted  such  wharfes,  stages  and  workehouses  as  shalbe  neces- 
sorie  for  the  salting,  drying,  keeping  and  tacking  up  of  their  fish  to  be 
taken  or  gotten  upon  that  coast  ;  and  to  cutt  downe  and  take  such  trees 
and  other  materialls  there  groweing  or  t>eiug  or  shalbe  needfuU  for  that 
purpose,  and  fell  all  other  neces^arie  easements,  helpes  and  advantage 
concerning  their  said  trade  of  flshiog  there  in  such  manner  and  form  aa 
they  have  byo  heretofore  at  any  tyme  accustomed  to  doe  without  mak- 
ing any  wilful!  waste  or  spoyle,  anything  in  theis  preaents  conteyned  to 
the  contrarie  notwithstanding.     And  Wee  doe  further  fur  us,  our  heireg 
and  Bacceaurs,  ordeyne  and  grauota  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company 
and  their  successors  by  theis  presents,  That  theis,  our  lettera  patents, 
shalbe  flnne,  good,  effectuall  and  availeoble  in  all  thinges  and  to  all  in- 
tents and  constraccons  of  laws  according  to  our  true  meaning  herein 
before  declared,  and  shalbe  construed,  reputed  and  adindged  in  all  cases 
most  favourable  on  the  behalf  and  for  the  beoefitt  and  behoufe  of  the 
saide  Governor  and  Company  and  their  successors,  although  expresse 
menoon  of  the  tme  yearely  value  or  certenty  of  the  premisses  or  any  of 
them  or  of  any  other  gnifles  or  grauntes  by  us  or  any  of  our  progenitors 
or  predecessors  to  the  foresaid  Governor  or  Company  before   this  time, 
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niade  in  theis  presentJ  or  not  mado,  or  any  Htatute,  acte,  ortliDnce,  pro- 
TiflloQ,  proclamacon  or  realrainte  to  the  contrarie  thereof  heretofore  had, 
made,  publiahed,  ordeyned  or  provided  or  any  other  matter,  cauee  or 
thinge  whatsoeTer  to  the  contrarie  thereof  in  any  wise  notwithstanding- 
In  witnes  whereof  wee  have  caiieed  theis  our  letters  to  be  mtide  patents, 
Witnee  ooiself  at  WeatminBter  the  fourth  day  of  March,  in  the  fourth 
yeare  of  our  raigne 

"  Per  Breve  de  Private  SIglllo, 

"  WoLSBLET. 

"  Fnedict  Mattbfpua  Cmdoctte  JuratuB  est  de  Fide  et  Obedientia  Eegi 
et  Succeasoribus  auia,  et  de  Debita  Exeqautione  OfflcU  Gulwmatoria 
inxta  Tenoreoi  P'sentium  18'>.  Martij,  1628,  Coram  me  Carolo  Oeeare, 
Uilite  in  Cancellaria  Mro. 

"  Cbah.  Cssae." 

By  this  charter  the  claim  of  John  Gorges,  the  as- 
signee of  his  brother  Robert,  and  also  that  of  John 
Oldham  and  John  Dorrill,  the  lessees  of  John,  seem 
to  have  been  extinguished.  But  another  claim  had, 
in  the  mean  time,  sprung  up  which  it  was  necessarj' 
to  silence  before  the  Massachusetts  Company  could 
become  unobstructed  possessors  under  their  charter. 
John  Gorges,  under  the  grant  made  to  his  brother  by 
the  Plymouth  Council,  conveyed,  by  a  deed  dated 
January  10,  1629.  to  Sir  William  Brereton,  of  Hand- 
forth,  in  the  County  of  Chester,  England,  "all  the 
land  in  breadth  lying  from  the  east  side  of  Charles 
River  to  the  easterly  part  off  the  cape  called  Nahant, 
and  all  the  lands  lying  in  length  twenty  miles  north- 
east into  the  main  land  from  the  mouth  of  the  said 
Charles  River,  lying  also  in  length  twenty  miles  into 
the  main  land  northeast  from  the  said  Cape  Nahant; 
also  two  islands  lying  next  unto  the  shore  between 
Nahant  and  Charles  River,  the  bigger  called  Brereton 
and  the  lesser  Susanna."  This  claim  also  was  finally 
rejected  by  the  Massachusetts  Company  with  a  propo- 
sition to  the  claimant,  dated  February  10,  1630,  to 
join  the  company  according  to  their  charter  and  re- 
ceive all  courteous  respect  and  be  accommodated  with 
land  and  whatever  might  be  necessary. 

Sir  Henry  Rosewell,Sir  John  Young  and  Thomas 
Southcott  sold  out  their  interest  to  John  Winthrop, 
Isaac  Johnson,  Matthew  Cradock,  Thomas  Goffe  and 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  who,  with  John  Humfrey, 
John  Endicott  and  Simon  Whitcomb,  the  remaining 
original  grantees,  formed  a  new  company.  The  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  company  were  at  first  managed  in 
England,  and  Matthew|Cradock,  who  had  been  named 
by  the  King  as  Governor,  was  chosen  to  that  ofiBce. 
John  Endicott  was  sent  out  with  a  company  in  the 
summer  of  1G28,  arriving  at  Salem  in  the  ship  "Abi- 
gail," on  the  6th  of  September  of  that  year.  Endi- 
cott waa  followed  by  Rev.  Franciu  Higginson,  and 
about  two  hundred  persons  with  him,  embarking  in 
the  "George  Boneventure,"  reaching  New  England 
on  the  22d  of  June,  and  the  "  Talbot  "  and  "  Lion's 
Whelp  "  reaching  New  England  on  the  29th.  WTiile 
Cradock  remained  the  Governor  of  the  company  in 
England,  Endicott  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Colony,  and  so  remained  until  the  arrival 
of  John  Winthrop  with  the  charter,  in  1630.  The 
"  Boneventure "  brought  from  the  company  a  letter 


to  Endicott,  urging  him  to  occupy  the  lands  aboat 
Massachusetta  Bay  claimed  by  Oldham  and  Brereton, 
which  extended  from  Charles  River  to  Nahant  along 
the  coast  and  from  five  to  twenty  miles  inland.  They 
wrote  as  follows: 

**  We  fear  that  as  be  (Oldham)  hath  been  obetioate  Etnd  violent  in  bla 
proceedings  here,  80  he  will  peraist  and  be  ready  to  draw  a  party  to  bim- 
eelf  there  to  the  great  btodrmnce  of  the  common  qnlet ;  we  have,  therefore, 
thought  fit  to  give  you  notice  of  bla  djapooition  to  the  end  you  may  be- 
ware how  yon  meddle  with  blm,  aa  alao  yon  may  uae  the  beet  means  yon 
COD  to  settle  an  agreement  with  the  old  planters  ao  aa  they  may  not 
hearken  to  Mr.  Oldtiam's  dangerous  though  vmine  propositlona. 

"  We  pray  yon  and  the  council  there  to  advise  seriously  together  for 
the  niaiotenaoce  of  our  privileges  and  peaceable  gitvemment,  which,  if  it 
may  be  done  by  a  temperate  course,  we  mucll  desire  it,  though  with  some 
inconvenience  so  as  our  government  and  privileges  be  not  brought  in 
contempt,  wishing  rather  there  might  b&  such  an  union  as  might  draw 
the  heathen,  by  our  good  example,  to  the  embracing  of  Christ  and  his 
Gospel,  than  that  offence  should  be  given  to  the  heathen  and  a  scandal  to 
oar  religion  throagh  our  dieogreement  amongst  otuselves.  But  if  ne- 
cessity reqnire  a  more  severe  coarse  when  fair  means  will  not  prevail, 
we  pray  yon  to  deal  as  in  yonr  discretion  you  ahall  think  fittest  for  the 
general  good  and  safety  of  the  pUutatlon  and  preservation  of  our  privi- 
leges. And  becanse  we  would  not  omit  to  do  anything  which  might 
strengthen  our  right  wn  would  have  you  (as  soon  as  the  ships  or  any  of 
them  arrive  with  you,  whereby  you  may  have  men  to  do  it)  send  forty  or 
fifty  persons  to  Uaaachasetta  Bay  to  iaiiabit  there,  which  we  pray  yon 
not  to  protract  bnt  to  do  it  with  ail  speed  ;  and  if  any  of  our  company  In 
particular  ahall  desire  to  settle  themselves  there  or  to  send  servants 
thither  we  desire  all  accommodatioa  and  encouragement  may  be  given 
them  thereunto  whereby  the  better  to  strengthen  oar  posseflsion  there 
against  allor  any  that  shall  intrude  upon  us  which  we  would  not  have 
you  by  any  means  give  way  unto ;  with  this  caution  notwithstanding — 
That  for  such  of  our  coantrynien  as  you  find  there  planted  so  as  they 
be  willing  to  live  under  government  yon  endeavor  to  give  them  all  fit- 
ting and  due  accommodation  as  to  any  of  ourselves ;  yea,  if  you  see  cause 
for  it,  though  if  It  be  with  more  than  ordinary  privileges  in  point  of 
trade." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  instructions,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  only  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
"  Boneventure,"  Thomas  Graves  and  Rev.  Francb 
Wright  arrived  at  Charlestown  from  Salem,  and,  as  it 
is  now  agreed,  gave  the  date  to  the  foundation  of  that 
town. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1629,  at  "  a  Generall  Court 
holden  in  England,  at  Mr  Goffe  the  Deputye's  House,'' 
the  record  states  that 

"  Now  the  Coart  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a  new  t^nemor,  Depa- 
tie  and  Assistants,  which  upon  seriotis  deliberation  hath  been  and  is  con- 
ceived to  be  for  the  especial  good  and  advancement  of  their  affairs,  and 
having  received  extraordinary  great  commendations  of  Hr  John  Win- 
throp both  for  bis  integrity  and  anfflciency  as  being  one  every  way  weU 
fitted  and  accomplished  for  the  place  of  Governor,  did  put  in  nomination 
for  that  place  the  said  Hr.  John  Winthrop,  Sir  R.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Isaac 
Johnson  and  Mr.  John  Hnrofreys  ;  and  the  said  Mr.  Winthrop  was  with 
a  general  vote  and  full  consent  of  this  court  by  erection  of  bands  chosen 
to  be  Governor  for  the  ensaing  year,  to  begin  on  this  present  day  ;  who 
was  pleased  to  accept  thereof  and  thereupon  Took  the  oath  to  that  place 
appertaining.  In  like  rrranner  and  with  like  tree  and  full  consent  Mr. 
John  Humfrey  waa  chosen  Deputy  Governor,  and 

"  Sir  B :  Saltonstall  Mr  Thomas  Sliarpe 

Mr  Isaac  Johnson  Mr  John  Bevell 

Mr  Thomas  Dudley  Mr  Matt :  Cradock 

Mr  Jo :  Endecott  ,  Mr  Thomas  Goffe 

Mr  Noel  I  Mr  Alderaey 

Mr  Wm  Vaasall  Mr  John  Venn 

Mr  Wm  PInchon  Mr  Nath  :  Wright 

Mr  Sam  :  Sharps  Mr  Theopfa :  Eaton 

Mr  ijklw :  Bossiter  Mr  Tbo :  Adams 

were  chosen  to  be  Anlstanta ;  which  said  Deputy  and  the  greatest  part 
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of  the  said  Ajsistants  beiug  present  took  the  oaths  to  their  said  places 
appertaining  respectirelj.*' 

In  April,  1630,  Winthrop  sailed  from  England  and 
arrived  in  Massachusetts  on  the  12th  of  June,  at  once 
assaming  power  in  the  place  of  Endicott  as  Governor 
under  the  charter  which  he  had  brought  with  him. 

The  first  Ckturt  of  Assistants,  according  to  a  statement 
of  Johnson,  in  "  Wonder- Working  Providence,"  was 
heldatCharlestown,  August  23d,on  the  ship  "Arbella." 
The  date  mentioned  is  probably  correct,  but  the  place 
of  the  meeting  has  been  doubted  by  antiquaries.  At 
that  meeting  it  was  ordered  that  the  next  meeting 
should  be  held  at  the  Giovernor's  house  on  the  7th  of 
September  and  the  third  meeting  was  held  at  the  same 
place  September  28th. 

On  the  19th  of  October  the  first  General  Court  was 
held  in  Boston,  and  at  its  first  session  an  important 
change  was  made  in  the  form  of  government.  The 
record  states  that  at  this  General  Court  "  it  was  pro- 
pounded if  it  were  not  the  best  course  that  the  free- 
men should  have  the  power  of  choosing  assistants 
when  they  are  to  be  chosen,  and  the  assistants  from 
amongst  themselves  to  choose  a  Governor  and  Deputy 
Governor,  who  with  the  .issistants  shall  have  the 
power  of  making  laws  and  choosing  officers  to  exe- 
cute the  same.  This  was  fiilly  assented  unto  by  the 
general  vote  of  the  people  and  erection  of  hands." 
Thus  the  only  power  retained  by  the  freemen  or 
people  was  the  power  to  choose  Assistants. 

At  a  General  Court  held  at  Boston  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1632,  another  change  was  made,  and  "it  was  gen- 
erally agreed  upon  by  erection  of  hands  that  the  Gov- 
ernor, Deputy  Governor  and  assistants  should  be 
chosen  by  the  whole  court  of  Governor,  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor, Assistants  and  freemen,  and  that  the  Governor 
shall  always  be  chosen  out  of  the  assistants." 

At  a  General  Court  held  on  the  14th  of  May,  1G34, 
still  more  power  was  assumed  by  the  people.  "  It  was 
agreed  that  none  but  the  General  Court  hath  power 
to  choose  and  admit  freemen."  "  That  none  but  the 
General  Court  hath  power  to  make  and  establish  laws 
nor  to  elect  and  appoint  officers  as  Governor,  Deputy 
Governor,  Assistants,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  Captain, 
Lieutenants,  Ensigns  or  any  of  like  moment,  or  to  re- 
move such  upon  misdemeanor,  as  also  to  set  out  the 
duties  and  powers  of  the  said  officers."  "  That  none 
bat  tb&  General  Court  hath  power  to  raise  moneys 
and  taxes  and  to  dispose  of  lands,  viz.,  to  give  and  con- 
firm proprieties."  An  important  change  was  also 
made  at  this  court  in  the  constitution  of  the  court  it- 
self. It  was  ordered  "that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
freemen  of  every  plantation  to  choose  two  or  three  of 
each  town  before  every  General  Court  to  confer  of  and 
prepare  such  public  business  as  by  them  shall  be 
thought  fit  to  consider  of  at  the  next  General  Court, 
and  that  such  persons  as  shall  be  hereafter  soe  deputed 
by  the  freemen  of  the  several  plantations  to  deal  in 
their  behalf  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth 
shall  have  the  full  power  and  voices  of  .ill  the  said 


freemen  derived  to  them  for  the  making  and  estab- 
lishing of  laws,  granting  of  lands,  etc.,  and  to  deal  in 
all  other  atfairs  of  the  Commonwealth  wherein  the 
freemen  have  to  do,  the  matter  of  election  of  magis- 
trates and  other  officers  only  excepted,  wherein  every 
freemen  is  to  give  his  own  voice." 

For  the  election  of  officers  the  whole  body  of  free- 
men met  annually  in  the  meeting-house  in  Boston, 
but  at  last  the  inconvenience  of  this  arrangement  was 
found  to  be  so  great  that  it  was  provided  that  Salem, 
Ipswich,  Newbury,  Saugus,  Weymouth  and  Hingham 
might  retain  as  many  of  their  freemen  at  home  at  the 
annual  elections  as  the  safety  of  the  towns  required, 
and  that  the  votes  of  them  might  be  sent  by  proxy. 
A  general  law  was  passed  at  a  later  date  to  the  same 
effect  applicable  to  all  the  freemen  in  all  the  towns. 

Through  all  these  changes  such  judicial  power  as 
existed  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Assistants. 
At  first  the  Assistants  and  Deputies  met  together,  but 
in  1644  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  branches  should  sit 
apart  aini  that  each  should  have  a  negative  on  the 
other.  Under  this  new  arrangement  the  (Tovernor 
presided  in  tlie  Court  of  Assistants  and  the  office  of 
Speaker  was  appointed  for  the  popular  branch,  which 
had  now  become  a  Court  of  Deputies.  In  this  form 
the  General  Court  became  the  model  from  which  the 
General  Court  of  our  own  day  took  its  shape. 

During  the  colonial  period  the  Governors  were : 
John  Endicott,  1020,  1044  to  1045,  1649  to  1650,  1651 
to  1654,  1655  to  1065 ;  John  Winthrop,  1630  to 
1634,  1637  to  1640,  1642  to  1644,  104<;  to  1649; 
Thomas  Dudley,  1634  to  1635,  1640  to  1641,  1645  to 
1646,  1650  to  1051;  John  Haynes,  1635  to  1636; 
Henry  Vane,  1036  to  1637;  Richard  Bellingham, 
1641  to  1642,  1654  to  1655,  1665  to  1672  ;  John  Lev- 
erett,  1672  to  1679  ;  Simon  Bradstreet,  1679  to  1686, 
1689  to  1692.  From  1686  to  1689  Joseph  Dudley  and 
Edmund  Andros  had  jurisdiction  over  New  England 
by  appointment  of  the  K'ng. 

The  Deputy  Governors  were :  Thomas  Dudley,  1629 
to  1634,  1637  to  1640.  1046  to  1650,  1651  to  1653; 
Roger  Ludlow,  1634  to  1635;  Richard  Bellingham, 
1635  to  1636,  1640  to  1641,  1653  to  1654,  1655  to  1665; 
John  Winthrop,  1636  to  1637,  1044  to  1646;  John 
Endicott,  1641  to  1644,  1050  to  1651,1654  to  1655; 
Francis  Willoughby,  1605  to  1671  ;  John  Leverett, 
1671  to  1673  ;  Samuel  Symonds,  1673  to  1678 ;  Simon 
Bradstreet,  1678  to  1679 ;  Thomas  Danforth,  1679  to 
1686,  1689  to  1692.  During  the  careers  of  Dudley 
and  Andros,  1686  to  1689,  there  was  no  Deputy-Gov- 
ernor, 

The  assistants  were:  Humphrey  Atherton,  Samuel 
Appleton,  Isaac  Addington,  Simon  Bradstreet,  Rich- 
ard Bellingham,  Robert  Bridges,  Peter  Bulkley,  Wil- 
liam Browne,  William  Coddington,  Thomas  Clarke, 
Elisha  Cooke,  Thomas  Dudley,  Joseph  Dudley,  Rich- 
ard Dummer,  Daniel  Denison,  Thomas  Danforth, 
Humphrey  Davy,  John  Endicott,  Thomas  Flint, 
Daniel  Fisher,  Edward  Gibbons,  John  Glover,  Daniel 
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Grookin,  Bartholomew  Gednej,  Elisha  Hutchinson, 
John  Humphrey,  John  Haynes,  Atherton  Hough, 
Roger  Harlakenden,  William  Hibbens,  William 
Hawthorne,  John  Hull,  John  Hawthorne,  Isaac 
Johnson,  William  Johnson,  Roger  Ludlow,  Eliezer 
Lusher,  John  Leverett,  Increase  Nowell,  Samuel 
Nowell,  Robert  Pike,  William  Pynchon,  Herbert 
Pelham,  John  Pynchon,  Oliver  Purchase,  Edward 
Rossiter,  Richard  Russell,  John  Richards,  Samuel 
Sewall,  Thomas  Savage,  Richard  Saltonstall,  Richard 
Saltonstall,  Jr.,  Thomas  Sharp,  Israel  Stoughton, 
William  Stoughton,  Samuel  Symonds,  Nathaniel  Sal- 
tonstall, John  Smith,  Edward  Tyng,  Peter  Tilton,  Wil- 
liam Vassall,  Henry  Vane,  John  Woodbridge,  Fran- 
cis Wiiioughby,  Thomas  Wiggin,  Simon  Willard, 
John  Winthrop,  John  Winthrop,  Jr. 

The  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Deputies  during  the 
same  period,  beginning  May  29,  1644,  were  :  William 
Hawthorne,  May  29,  1644,  r,o  October  2,  1645,  May  6, 
1646,  to  November  4,  1646,  May  10,  1648,  to 
October  18,  1648,  May  23,  1650,  to  October  15, 
1650,  May  6,  1657,  to  May  19,  1658,  May  22,  1661, 
to  May  7,  1662 ;  George  Cooke,  October  2,  1645,  to 
May  6,  1646  ;  Robert  Bridges,  November  4,  1646,  to 
May  26,  1647  ;  Joseph  Hill,  May  26,  1647,  to  October 
18,  1647 ;  Richard  Russell,  October  18,  1647,  to  May 
10,  1648,  October  18,  1648,  to  May  2,  1649,  May  3, 
1654,  to  May  23,  1055 ;  May  14,  1656,  to  May  6,  1657, 
May  19,  1658,  to  May  11,  1659;  Daniel  Denison,  May 

2,  1649,  to  May  23,  1650,  October  14,  1651,  to  May 
27,  1652;  Daniel  Gookin,  May  7,  1651,  to  October 
14,  1651 ;  Humphrey  Atherton,  May  18,  16.53,  to  May 

3,  1654;  Edwiird  Johnson,  Jlay  23,  1655,  to  May  14, 
1656;  Thomas  Savage,  May  11,  1659,  to  May  22, 
lOtil,  May  31,  1671,  to  May  15,  1672,  May  24,  1677, 
to  May  28,  1679 ;  Thomas  Clarke,  May  7,  1662,  to 
May  27,  1663,  May  3,  1665,  to  May  23,  1666,  May  li), 
1669,  to  May  31,  1671;  John  Leverett,  May  27,  1663, 
to  May.3,  1665 ;  Richard  Waldron,  May  23,  1666,  to 
May  19,  1669,  May  7,  1073,  to  January  6,  1673-74, 
May  27,  1674.  to  February  21,  1675-76,  May  28,  1679, 
to  February  4,  1679-80;  Joshua  Hubbard,  January 
6,  1073-74,  to  May  27,  1674;  Peter  Bulkley,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1675-76,  to  May  24,  1677 ;  John  Richards, 
February  4,  1679-80,  to  .May  19,  1680;  Daniel  Fisher, 
May  19,  1680,  to  May  16,  1683;  Elisha  Cooke,  May 
16,  1683,  to  May  7,  1684;  John  Wayt,  May  7,  1684, 
to  May  27,  1685 ;  Isaac  Addington,  May  27,  1685,  to 
May  12,  1686;  John  Saffin,  May  12,  1686. 

The  other  officers  of  the  Colony  provided  for  at  an 
early  date  were  treasurer,  commissioners  of  the  Uni- 
ted Colonies,  secretary  and  beadle  or  marshal.  The 
treasurers  were :  Richard  Bellingham,  May  17,  1637, 
and  June  6,  1639;  Wm.  Coddington,  May  14,  1634; 
Richard  Dummer,  May  25,  1636;  William  Pynchon, 
Sept.  4,  1632;  William  Tyng,  May  13,  1640-June  2, 
1641 ;  Richard  Russell,  November  13,1644;  John  HulL 
May  3,  1676;  James  Russell,  May  9,  1680;  Samuel 
Nowell,  May  11,  1686;  John  Usher,  June  1,  1686. 


The  secretaries  were:  William  Burges,  chosen  May 
13,1629;  Simon  Bradatreet,  1630;  Increase  Nowell, 
June  6,  1639,  May  13,  1640,  June  2,  1641;  Edward 
Rawson,  May  22,  1650 ;  Edward  Randolph,  Septem- 
ber 21,  1685. 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  of  Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven 
were:  John  Winthrop,  chosen  1643-46;  Thomas 
Dudley,  1643,  '47-49 ;  Simon  Bradstreet,  1644,  '48-54, 
'56-61,  '63-67  ;  William  Hathcrne,  1644,  '50-54,  "73  ; 
Herbert  Pelham,  1645;  Daniel  Denison,  1655-57, 
'59-62;  John  Endicott,  1646-48, '58;  Thomas  Dan- 
forth,  1662-79;  John  Leverett,  1668-69;  William 
Stoughton,  1674-76,  '80-86  ;  Joseph  Dudley,  1677-79; 
Peter  Bulkley,  1682-83  ;  Samuel  Nowell,  1684-86. 

The  beadles  or  marshals,  who  were  somewhat  anal- 
ogous to  the  sheriffs  of  the  present  day,  were :  James 
Penn,  appointed  by  the  Court  September  25,  1634 ; 
Edward  Michelson,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  records 
of  the  Court  May  27,  1668,  as  having  occupied  the 
office  "  divers  years  ; "  John  Greene,  chosen  May  27, 
1681 ;  and  Samuel  Gookin,  appointed  in  1691. 

The  above  lists  are  confined  to  officers  appointed 
or  chosen  after  the  Massachusetts  Company  was  es- 
tablished in  New  England,  and  are  inserted  by  the 
writer  in  this  sketch  of  Middlesex  County,  together 
with  other  matters  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Colony,  to  show  the  ground-work  and  foundation  on 
which  the  counties  into  which  the  Colony  became 
divided  rested. 

Until  1639  the  whole  judicial  power  rested  with  the 
Court  of  Assistants.  On  the  9th  of  September  of 
that  year  it  was  enacted  by  the  General  Court  that 
"  for  as  much  as  the  businesses  of  the  ordinary  Court 
of  Assistants  are  so  much  increased  a.s  they  cannot 
be  despatched  in  such  season  as  were  fit,  it  is  therefore 
ordered  that  such  of  the  magistrates  as  shall  reside 
in  or  near  to  Boston  or  any  five,  four  or  three  of  them, 
the  Governor  or  Deputy  to  be  one,  shall  have  power 
to  assemble  together  upon  the  last  fifth  day  of  the 
eighth,  eleventh,  second  and  fifth  months  every  year, 
and  then  and  there  to  hear  and  determine  all  civil 
causes  whereof  the  debt  or  trespass  and  damages  shall 
not  exceed  twenty  pounds,  and  all  criminal  causes 
not  extending  to  life  or  member  or  banishment  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  and  to 
summon  juries  out  of  the  neighbor  towns,  and  the 
marshal  or  necessary  officers  are  to  give  their  attend- 
ance as  at  other  Courts." 

It  had  been  previously  been  enacted  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1635-36,  that 

"  there  ahall  be  four  coorts  kept  ererj  quarter — ODe  at  Ipowich,  to 
wbtcb  Newbary  eball  belong  ;  two  at  Salem,  to  which  Saagaa  shall  be- 
loDg ;  two  at  NewtowD  to  which  CharltoQ  (Charleetown),  Coocord,  Hed- 
ford  and  WatertowD  shall  belong  ;  four  at  Boeton,  to  which  Boxburf, 
Dorchester,  Wejmoutb  and  Uiogham  shall  belong. 

**  Every  of  these  courts  shall  be  kept  by  sach  magistrates  as  dnall  be 
dwelling  in  or  near  the  said  towns,  and  by  such  other  persons  of  worth 
as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  by  the  General  Conrt  ao  as  no 
court  shall  be  kept  without  one  magistrate  at  the  least,  and  that  none 
of  the  magistrates  be  excluded  who  can  and   will  attend  the  same  ;  yet 
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the  General  Coort  shall  appoiDt  which  of  the  mAgistrates  shall  specially 
belong  to  every  of  the  said  court.  Snch  persons  as  shall  be  joined  aa 
aaBociatea  to  the  magistrates  in  the  said  conrt  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  out  of  a  greater  number  of  such  as  the  several  towns  shall 
Dominate  to  them  so  as  there  may  be  in  every  of  the  said  courts  so 
many  as  (with  the  magistrates)  may  malfe  five  in  all.  These  courts  shall 
try  all  civil  cases  whereof  the  debt  or  damage  shall  not  exceed  ten 
pounds,  and  all  criminal  canseii  not  concerning  life,  member  or  banish, 
ment.  And  if  any  p6fw>n  shall  find  himself  grieved  with  the  sentence 
of  any  of  the  said  courts  he  may  appeal  to  the  next  great  quarter  court 
provided  that  he  pat  in  sufficient  caution  to  present  bis  appeal  with  ef- 
fect and  to  abide  the  sentence  of  the  magistrates  in  the  said  great  quar. 
ter  court,  who  shall  see  that  all  such  that  shall  bring  any  appeal  with- 
out just  canse  be  exeraplarily  punished. 

"  There  shall  be  four  great  Quarter  Courts  kept  yearly  in  Boston  by 
the  Governor  and  the  rest  of  the  magistrates :  the  firat,  the  first  Tuesday 
in  the  fourth  month,  called  June  ;  the  second,  the  first  Tuesday  in  Sep- 
tember; the  third,  the  flrrt  Tuesday  in  December  ;  the  fourth,  the  first 
Tuesday  in  the  first  month,  called  March." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  assistants  were 
called  magistrates,  and  therefore  still  retained  after 
the  above  enactments  judii-ial  power.  On  the  25th  of 
May,  1636,  the  following  magistrates  and  other  per- 
sona were  appointed  by  the  General  Court  to  hold  the 
courts  referred  to  in  the  above  enactment  of  the  pre- 
vious March,  to  wit :  For  Salem  and  Saugus,  John 
Humphrey,  John  Endicott,  magistrates  or  assistants, 
Capt.  Turner,  Mr.  Scruggs  and  Mr.  Townsend  His- 
hopp,  associates  ;  for  Ipswich  and  Newbury,  Thomas 
Dudley,  Richard  Dummer,  Simon  Bradstreet,  magis- 
trates, and  Mr.  Saltonstall  and  Mr.  Spencer,  associ- 
ates ;  for  Newtown,  Charlestown,  Medford  and  Con- 
cord, John  Haynes.  Roger  Harlakenden,  Increase 
Nowell,  magistrates,  and  Mr.  Beecher  and  Mr. 
Peakes,  associates  ;  for  Boston,  Roxbury,  Dorchester, 
Weymouth  and  Hingham,  Richard  Bellingham,  Wil- 
liam Coddington,  magistrates,  and  Israel  Stoughton, 
William  Hutchinson  and  William  Heath,  associates. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1639,  it  was  enacted  that  "for 
the  more  speedy  dispatch  of  all  causes  which  shall 
concern  strangers  who  cannot  stay  to  attend  the  ordi- 
nary courts  of  justice,  it  is  ordered  that  the  Governor 
or  Deputy,  being  assisted  with  any  two  of  the  mag- 
istrates (whom  he  may  call  to  him  to  that  end),  shall 
have  power  to  hear  and  determine  (by  a  jury  of  twelve 
men  or  otherwise,  as  is  used  in  other  courU)  all  causes 
which  shall  arise  between  such  strangers  or  wherein 
any  such  stranger  shall  be  a  party,  and  all  records  of 
snch  proceedings  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary 
(except  himself  be  one  of  the  magistrates  who  shall 
atisist  in  hearing  such  causes),  to  be  entered  as  trials  in 
other  courts  at  the  charge  of  the  parties.  This  order 
to  continue  till  the  General  Court  in  the  seventh 
month  come  twelve  month  and  no  longer." 

These  various  enactments  show  the  condition  of 
governmental  affairs  and  the  distribution  of  judicial 
powers  at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Colony  into  counties  in  1643.  On  the  10th  of 
May  in  that  year  it  was  enacted  "  that  the  whole 
plantation  within  this  jurisdiction  is  divided  into 
four  shires. 

"Essex  shire — Salem,  Lynn,  Enon,  Ipswich,  Row- 
ley, Newbury,  Gloucester  and  Chochicawick. 


"Mdd/e»er— Charlestown,  Cambridge,  Watertown, 
Sudbury,  Concord,  Woburn,  Medford,  Linn  Village. 

"Suffolk — Boston,  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Dedham, 
Braintree,  Weymouth,  Hingham,  Nantasket. 

"Xorfolk — Salisbury,  Hampton,  Haverhill,  Exeter, 
Dover,  Strawberry  Bank." 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  not  be  misled  it  is 
proper  to  state  that  the  Norfolk  County  as  above 
formed  was  extinguished  by  the  General  Court  on  the 
4th  of  February,  1679-80,  after  New  Hampshire  be- 
came a  royal  province,  and  its  Massachusetts  towns 
were  annexed  to  Essex  County.  In  Middlesex  County 
the  towns  forming  it  were  incorporated  or  founded  as 
follows:  Charlestown,  June  24,  1629;  Cambridge, 
Sept.  8,  1633;  Watertown,  Sept.  7,1630;  Sudbury, 
Sept.  4,  1639  ;  Concord,  Sept.  2,  1635  ;  Woburn,  May 
18,  1642;  Medford,  Sept.  28,  1630;  Linn  Village, 
which  was  incorporated  as  Reading  after  the  county 
was  formed,  May  29,  1684.  Of  these,  Charlestown 
was  incorporated  as  a  city  February  22,  1847, 
and  annexed  to  Boston  May  14, 1873  ;  and  Cambridge 
was  incorporated  as  a  city  March  17,  1846. 

In  Essex  County,  Salem  was  incorporated  June  24, 

1629,  as  a  town,  and  as  a  city  March  23,  1836  ;  Lynn 
(formerly  Saugus),  Nov.  20,  1637,  as  a  town,  and  as  a 
city  April  10,  1850;  Enon  (now  Wenham),  was  incor- 
porated May  10,  1643;  Ipswich,  Aug.  5,  1634;  Row- 
ley, Sept.  4,  1639  ;  NewbUry,  May  6,  1635;  Glouces- 
ter, as  a  town  May  22,  1639  ;  as  a  city  May  26,  1871  ; 
and  Chochicawick  (now  Andover),  May  6,  1646. 

In  Norfolk  County,  Salisbury  was  incorporated 
Oct  7,  1640 ;  Haverhill  as  a  town  in  1645,  and  as  a 
city  March  10,  1869.  Hampton,  Exeter,  Dover  and 
Strawberry  Bank  (now  Portsmouth),  were  included 
within  the  limits  of  New  Hampshire. 

In  Suffolk  County,  Boston  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  Sept.  7,  1630,  as  a  city  Feb.  23,  1822  ;  Roxbury, 
as  a  town  Sept.  28,  1630,  as  a  city  March  12,  1846. 
annexed  to  Boston  June  1 ,  1867  ;  Dorchester,  Sept.  7, 

1630,  annexed  to  Boston  June  4,  1869 ;  Dedham, 
Sept.  8,  1636;  Braintree,  May  13,  1640;  Weymouth, 
Sept.  2,  1635 ;  Hingham,  Sept.  2,  1635 ;  and  Nantas- 
ket (now  Hull),  May  29,  1644. 

When  the  present  Norfolk  County  was  incorpor- 
ated, March  26,  1793,  all  the  towns  above  mentioned 
in  Suffolk  County,  except  Boston,  were  included  in 
the  new  county.  Hingham  and  Hull,  being  dissatisfied 
with  their  new  connection,  were  subsequently,  at  the 
same  session  of  the  General  Court,  exempted  from 
the  act  of  incorporation,  and  were  finally  annexed  to 
Plymouth  County. 

In  addition  to  the  towns  above  mentioned  as  a  part 
of  Middlesex  County,  Acton  was  incorporated  July  3_ 
1735;  Arlington,  February  27,  1807  (name  changed 
from  West  Cambridge,  April  30, 1867) ;  Ashby,  March 
5,  1767  ;  Ashland,  March  16, 1846  ;  Ayer,  Febuary  14, 
1871 ;  Bedford,  September  23,  1729  ;  Belmont,  March 
18,  1859  ;  Billerica,May  29,  1655  ;  Boxborough,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1783  ;    Brigbtou,  February  24,  1807  ;  Bur- 
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lington,  February  28,  1799;  Carlisle,  April  28,  1780; 
Chelmsford,  May  29,  1655;  Dracut,  February  26, 
1701  ;  Dunstable,  October  15,  1673  ;  East  Sudbury, 
April  10,  1780  (name  changed  to  Wayland,  March  11, 
1835);  Everett,  March  9,  1870;  Framingham,  June 
25,  1700  ;  Groton,  May  25,  1655  ;  HoUiston,  Decem- 
ber 3,  1724;  Horfkinton,  December  13,  1715;  Hud- 
son, March  19,  1866  ;  Lexington,  March  29,  1712  ; 
Lincoln,  April  19,  1754;  Littleton,  November  2, 
1714;  Lowell  as  a  town,  March  1,  1826  (aa  a  city, 
August  5,  1836) ;  Maldea  as  a  town,  May  2, 1649  (as  a 
city,  March  31,  1881);  Marlborough,  Maj»  31,  1660; 
Maynard,  April  19,  1871;  Melrose,  May  3,  1850; 
Natick  as  a  district  in  1762  (aa  a  town  February  10, 
1781) ;  Newton  as  a  town,  January  11, 1688  (aa  a  citj', 
June  2,  1873);  North  Reading,  March  22,  1853; 
Pepperell.  April  6,1753;  Sherborn,  May  27,  1764; 
Shirley,  January  5,  1753;  Somerville  aa  a  town, 
March  3,  1842  (as  a  city,  April  14,  1871);  South 
Reading,  February  25,  1812  (name  changed  to  Wake- 
field, June  30,  1868);  Stoneham,  December  17,  1725; 
Stow,  May  16,  1683 :  Tewksbury.  December  23, 1734  ; 
Townsend,  June  29,  1732  ;  Tyngaborough  as  a  dis- 
trict, June  22,  1789  (as  a  town,  February  23,  1809) ; 
Waltham  as  a  town,  January  4,  1737  (as  a  city,  June 
2,1884);  Wayland,  April  10,1780;  Westford,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1729 ;  Weston,  January  1,  1712;  Wilming- 
ton, September  25,  1730  ;  Winchester,  April  30,  1850. 

The  town  of  Acton  contains  a  part  of  Concord  ;  Ar- 
lington of  Cambridge;  Ashby  of  Townsend,  Fitchburg 
and  Ashburnham  ;  Ashland  of  Hopkinton,  Framing- 
ham  and  Holliston  ;  Ayer  of  Groton  and  Shirley  ; 
Bedford  of  BiUerica  and  Concord  ;  Belmont  of  Arling- 
ton, Watertown  and  Waltham;  Boxborough  of  Stow, 
Harvard  and  Littleton  ;  Brighton  of  Cambridge;  Bur- 
lington of  Woburn.  Cambridge  haa  had  annexed  to 
it  parts  of  Charlestown  and  Watertown  ;  Carlisle  of 
Concord,  Acton,  Chelmsford  and  Billerica.  Charles- 
town  has  had  annexed  to  it  part  of  Medford  ;  Dun- 
stable of  Groton  ;  Everett  of  Maiden  ;  Framingham 
6f  Holliston;  Groton  of  Pepperell;'  Holliston  of 
Sherborne;  Hudson  of  Marlboro',  Bolton  and  Stow  ; 
Lexington  of  Cambridge  and  Burlington  ;  I^incolnof 
Concord,  Lexington  and  Weston  ;  Lowell  of  Chelms- 
ford, Tewksbury  and  Dracut;  Maiden  of  Medford; 
Marlborough  of  Framingham  and  Southborough ; 
Maynard  of  Stow  and  Sudbury  ;  Medford  of  Maiden 
and  Everett  ;  Melrose  of  Maiden  and  Stoneham  ; 
Natick  of  Sherburne;  Newton  part  of  Boston  ;  North 
Reading  of  Reading;  Pepperell  of  Groton;  Shirley 
of  Groton  ;  Somerville  of  Charlestown  ;  Stoneham  of 
Charlestown;  Tewksbury  of  Billerica;  Tyngaborough 
of  Dunstable;  Wakefield  of  Reading;  Waltham  of 
Watertown  and  Newton ;  Wayland  of  Sudbury  ; 
Westford  of  Chelmsford ;  Weston  of  Watertown ; 
Wilmington  of  Woburn  and  Reading;  Winchester  of 
Woburn,  Medford  and  West  Cambridge. 

A  large  part  of  Middlesex  County  in  the  earliest 
colonial  times  waa  occupied  by  two   Indian  nationa  : 


the  Pawtacketa  and  the  Massachusetts.  The  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  chief  sachem  waa  Chikatanbut,  had 
been  a  powerful  nation  and  occupied  a  territory  ex- 
tending from  Charles  River  on  the  north  and  west  to 
Weyworth  and  Canton  on  the  south  and  east.  At  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  Winthrop  its  numbers  had  much 
diminished,  having  suffered  from  the  same  scourge 
which  had  carried  off  the  tribes  in  and  abont  Plym- 
outh in  1616,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  it  had 
never  recovered.  The  Pawtuckets  extended  fivm 
Charles  River  as  far  as  Piscataqua  on  the  east,  and 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  north.  Their  nation 
included  the  Pennakooks  or  Concord  Indians;  the 
Agawomes  or  Ipawich  Indians  ;  the  Naumkeeks  about 
Salem ;  the  Pascatawayes  and  Accomentas  at  York, 
and  along  the  coast  of  Maine.  The  sachem  of  the 
Pawtuckets  waa  Nanepashemit,  or  the  New  Moon,  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  now  Lynn.  In 
1637  the  aquaw  sachem  or  widow  of  Nanepashemit, 
who  had  continued  his  government,  conveyed  to  the 
English  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  in  1639  a  tract  ot 
land,  which  is  now  within  the  limits  of  Charlestown 
and  Somerville,  was  conveyed  by  her  to  the  town  of 
Charlestown.  In  1644  she,  with  other  sachems,  sab- 
mitted  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  the  county  the  following 
changes  in  the  county  lines  have  been  made:  The  in- 
corporation of  the  town  of  Ashby,  March  5,  1767, 
took  a  portion  of  Ashburnham  and  Fitchburg,  in 
Worcester  County  ;  the  incorporation  of  Boxborough, 
February  25, 1783,  took  a  portion  of  Harvard,  in  Wor- 
cester County.  The  annexation  of  Charlestown  to 
I  Boston,  May  14, 1873,  and  the  annexation  of  Brifhton 
10  Boston,  May  21,  1873,  added  those  places  to  Suffolk 
County ;  the  incorporation  of  Harvard,  in  Worcester 
County,  gave  a  portion  of  Groton  and  Stow  to  Wor- 
cester; a  part  of  Holliston  was  annexed  to  Milford,  in 
Worcester  County,  April  1,  1859;  the  incorporation  of 
Upton,  in  Worcester  County,  June  14,  1735,  gave  a 
part  of  Hopkinton  to  Worcester  ;  the  incorporation  of 
Bolton,  June  24,  1738,  Northborough,  January  24, 
1766,  and  Southborough,  July  6,  1727,  gave  a  part  of 
Marlborough  to  Worcester.  There  were  some  defini- 
tions of  town  boundaries  which  may  have  slightly 
changed  the  county  lines.  These  were  the  lines 
between  Holliston,  Hopkinton  and  Medway,  March 
27,  1835 ;  between  Natick  and  Wayland,  April  20 
1850;  between  North  Reading  and  Lynnfield,  May 
27,  1857 ;  between  Wakefield  and  Lynnfield,  April  2, 
1870. 

Middleaex  County,  of  which  Cambridge  and  Lowell 
are  the  shires,  is  situated  in  the  northeast  central  part 
of  Massachusetts,  and  has  an  area  of  a  little  more  than 
eight  hundred  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Essex  County  and  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  east  by  Essex  and  Suffolk  Counties,  on 
the  south  by  Norfolk  County,  and  on  the  west  by 
Worcester  County.  It  is  watered  by  the  Charles, 
Concord,  Merrimack  and  Nashua  Rivera  and  several 
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smaller  streams,  and  is  so  thoroughly  intersected  by 
railroads  as  to  make  Boston  easily  accessible  to  almost 
every  town.  The  business  of  the  county  is  chiefly 
manufactnring  and  agricultural,  though  the  latter 
interest  is  showing  symptoms  of  a  positive  decline. 
Market  gardening  has  largely  increased  in  the  towns 
near  Boston,  and  this  branch  of  agricultural  industry 
never  was  more  prosperous  than  to-day.  The  field  of 
its  activity  has  been  pushed,  however,  farther  from  the 
city  as  the  city  grows  and  available  lands  near  its 
limits  become  needed  for  residences  of  city  business- 
men. The  conversion  of  farms  into  town  lots  has 
largely  enhanced  their  value  and  made  owners  who 
for  many  years  struggled  for  a  livelihood  men  of 
wealth  and  ease.  The  following  list  shows  the  popu- 
lation and  property  valuation  of  each  town  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1885  : 


POP. 

TiL. 

POP. 

VAl. 

Acton  .... 

.     1785 

11,372,254 

Muynard    .   . 

.     2703 

$2,013,5Tg 

Arlington  .  . 

.     4673 

5,136,780 

Medford     .   . 

.     9042 

8,850,274 

Aahby     .   .  . 

.       871 

481,079 

Melrose  .   .   . 

.     6101 

4,920,073 

Ashland     .   . 

.    2C.-« 

1,370,105 

Natick    .   .    . 

K4C0 

5,140,7.35 

Ayer  .... 

.     2190 

1,209,608 

Newton  .   .   . 

19,759 

32,349,754 

Bedford.  .  . 

.       930 

351,155 

North  Beading 

878 

500,894 

Belmont    .   . 

.     1639 

3,444,399 

Pepperell  .   . 

.     2587 

1,497,501 

Billerica    .   . 

.     21fil 

1,835,481 

Beading     .    . 

.     3539 

2,431,283 

Boxborough 

348 

260,091 

Snerborn  .   . 

.     1391 

ST4,(H3'.l 

Burlington  . 

.       634 

486,844 

Shirley  .   .   . 

.     1242 

734,134 

Cambridge    . 

69,658 

59.523,200 

Somerville    . 

29,971 

25.395,291 

CarllBle     .  . 

.       520 

397,260 

Stonebam  .   . 

.     50.19 

3,198,070 

Chelmsford  . 

.     2304 

1,721,680 

Stow    .... 

.       976 

1,035,833 

Concord     .   . 

.     3727 

3,596,481 

Sudbury     .   . 

.     1105 

1,109,347 

Dracat    .   .   . 

.     1927 

1,223,957 

Tewksbury    . 

.    23:vi 

1,376,782 

Dunstable .   . 

.       431 

332,302 

Townsend  .   . 

.     1848 

1,051,323 

Everett  .   .   . 

.     5S25 

5,406,319 

Tyngsborough 

604 

;!C3,73C 

Framlngham 

.     8275 

6,617,694 

Wakeflold  .    . 

.    onon 

4,027,Sl.r. 

Groton* .  .  . 

.     1987 

3,138,42't 

Waltham  .   . 

.  14,009 

11.538,801 

Holliston  .  . 

.     2220 

1,757,973 

Watertown    . 

.     6238 

7,007,681 

Hopkinton    . 

.     3922 

2,200,238 

Wayland    .   . 

.     194C 

l,29»,:i20 

Hadaon  .    .   . 

.     3988 

2,102,450 

Westford    .    . 

.     2193 

1,131,06'.! 

Lexington 

.     2718 

3,015,773 

Weston  .    .    . 

.     1427 

2,431,avi 

Lincoln  .  .   . 

901 

1,291,173 

Wilmington  . 

.       991 

670,700 

Littleton    .  . 

.     1067 

818,633 

Winchester   . 

.     4390 

4,474,736 

Lowell  .  .   . 
UaMen  .  .  . 
MarlboroDgh 

.  04,107 
.16,407 
.  10,941 

54,358,503 
14.019,929 
4,436,327 

Wobom     .    . 

.  11,750 

8,186,121 

357,311 

315,911,919 

In  1643,  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  Middle- 
sex County,  as  baa  been  stated,  the  judicial  power 
was  vested  in  the  General  Court,  the  Court  of  Assist- 
ants (or  Great  Quarter  Court),  the  Quarter  Courts 
and  the  Stranger's  Courts.  After  the  formation  of  the 
county  the  above  courts  continued,  though  the  Stran- 
gers' Courts  were  modified,  and  the  Quarter  Courts  in 
their  respective  counties  were  called  County  or  Inferior 
Quarter  Courts.  It  had  also  been  provided  before  the 
above  date,  by  an  act  passed  September  9,  1639,  that 
records  be  kept  of  all  wills,  adminstrations  and  inven- 
tories of  every  marriage,  birth  and  death,  and  of  all 
men,  houses  and  lands.  It  had  before  the  last  date 
been  provided,  by  a  law  passed  April  1,  1634 — 

"  that  the  conatabla  and  fuur  or  more  of  the  chief  iDhabitanta  of  every 
town  (to  be  ohoeen  by  all  the  freemen  there  at  aome  meetiog  there), 
with  the  advice  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  next  aaBistanta,  sbalL  make  a 
BQireylDg  of  the  houses,  baduidea,  cornfields,  mowing  ^ronnd,  and 
other  lands  improved  or  inclosed  or  granted  by  special  orders  of  the 


court,  of  every  free  inhabitant  there,  aod  ehall  enter  the  same  in  a  book 
(fairly  written  in  words  at  length  and  net  in  ftgnn-B),  with  the  several 
boumlsandquantitiea  by  the  nearest  eetiQiation,  and  shall  deli\'eratmn- 
script  thereof  into  the  court  within  six  months  now  next  ensuing,  and 
the  same  so  entered  antf  recorded  shall  be  a  sutticient  assurance  to  every 
auch  free  inhabitant,  bis  and  their  heire  and  asaigns,  of  such  estate  of  in- 
heritance or  OS  they  shall  have  in  any  auch  hoiiaes,  lands  or  frank  ten- 
ements. The  like  coursH  shall  be  taken  forosenmnce  of  all  houses  and 
town  lota  of  all  such  as  shall  be  hereafter  enfraAhised,  nod  every  sale  or 
grant  of  such  houses  or  lota  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  entered  into 
the  said  book  by  the  said  constable  and  four  Inliabltunta  or  their  suc< 
ceasore  (who  shall  be  still  supplied  upon  death  or  removal),  for  which 
ontry  the  purchusera  shall  pay  sixpence  and  the  like  sum  for  a  cupy 
thereof  umler  the  hands  of  the  said  aurvevora  or  three  of  them." 

A  further  provision  of  law  conceniing  lands  and 
titles  was  made  on  the  7th  of  October,  1640,  as  fol- 
lows : 

**  For  avoiding  all  fraudulent  conveyances,  and  that  every  man 
may  know  what  estate  or  intereat  other  men  may  have  innny 
bonsea,  lands  or  other  hereditaments  they  are  to  deal  in,  it  is  there- 
fore ordered  that  after  the  end  o^  the  month  no  mortgage,  bargain 
sale  or  grant  hereafter  to  be  made  of  unyhouses,  lands,  rents  or 
other  hereditaments,  shall  be  of  force  against  any  other  person,  except 
the  grantor  and  his  heirs,  unless  the  same  he  recorded  as  ia  here- 
after expressed  ;  and  that  no  auch  bargain,  sale  or  grant  already  made  in 
way  of  mortgage  where  the  grantor  remains  iu  posMjssion,  .••hall  l»e  wf  force 
against  iiny  uther  but  the  ^;ran^or  ur  his  htira,  e\cepl  tlie  fame  ahull  be 
entered  aa  Is  hereattfr  expressed  within  one  mouth  iifJer  the  eud  uf  this 
coui-t,  if  the  party  be  within  this  jun»licttou,  or  elae  within  three 
months  after  he  bhail  reiuru.  And  if  any  such  grantor,  etc.,  be  re- 
quired by  the  grantee,  etc.,  t'>  make  an  acknowledgment  of  any  grant, 
etc.,  by  him  made,  shall  refusR  so  to  do,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  any 
magistrate  to  send  for  the  party  so  refuaiug  and  commit  him  to  prison, 
without  bail  or  mayneprise,  until  be  shall  acknowleilge  the  same. 

*'  And  the  grantee  ia  to  enter  bis  caution  with  the  recorder,  and  thia 
shall  save  his  interest  In  the  meantime  ;  and  if  it  be  doubtful  whether 
it  be  the  deed  or  grant  of  the  party,  he  shall  be  bound  with  sureties  to 
the  next  court  and  the  caution  ahall  remain  good  ns  aforesaid. 

"  And  for  reconling  of  all  such  bargaina,  etc.,  it  is  further  ordered 
that  there  shall  he  one  appointed  at  Ipswich,  for  which  Mr.  Samuel  Sy- 
monds  is  chosen  for  tliHt  court  to  enter  all  such  Itargains,  sales,  etc.,  of 
all  lands,  etc.,  within  tjie  Juri6<liction  of  that  court ;  and  Mr.  Kmanuetl 
Dowing  is  chosen  in  like  part  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Salem  ; 
and  all  the  rest  to  be  entered  by  Mr.  Stephen  Winthrop,  the  recorder  of 
Boston." 

This  condition  of  things  of  course  ceased  on  the  for- 
mation of  counties  iu  1643,  and  then  the  clerk  of  the 
court  in  each  county  became  the  recorder  of  deeds. 

After  the  incorporation  of  the  counties  it  was  pro^ 
vided  by  law  that  '*  there  shall  also  be  county  courts 
held  in  the  several  counties  by  the  magistrates  living 
in  the  respective  counties,  or  any  other  magistrates 
that  can  attend  the  same,  or  by  such  magistrates  as 
the  General  Court  shall  appoint  from  time  to  time, 
together  with  such  persons  of  wealth,  where  there 
shall  be  need,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  appointed 
by  the  General  Court  (at  the  nomination  of  the  free- 
men of  the  county),  to  be  joined  in  commission  with 
the  magistrates  so  that  they  may  be  five  in  all,  three 
whereof  may  keep  a  court  provided  there  be  one 
magistrate  ;  every  of  which  courts  shall  have  full 
power  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes  civil  and 
criminal  not  extending  to  life,  member  or  banishment 
(which,  with  causes  of  divorce,  are  reserved  to  the  Court 
of  Assistants),  and  to  make  and  constitute  clerks  and 
other  needful  oflBcers  and  to  summon  juries  of  inquest 
and  trials  out  of  the  towns  of  the  county."    These 
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County  Courts,  besides  the  jurisdiction  given  to  them 
in  the  preceding  law,  retained  that  which  had  been 
held  by  the  Inferior  Courts  before  the  formation  of 
counties. 

On  the  i5th  of  September,  1638,  another  class  of 
courts  was  established  which  continued  after  the 
counties  were  formed.  At  that  date  it  was  ordered 
"that  for  avoiding  of  the  county's  charge  by  bringing 
small  causes  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  that  any  mag- 
istrate in  the  town  where  he  dwell  may  hear  and  de- 
termine by  his  discretion  all  causes  wherein  the  debt 
or  tresspass  or  damage,  etc.,  doth  not  exceed  twenty 
shillings,  and  in  such  town  where  no  magistrate  dwells 
the  Gener^il  Court  shall  from  time  to  time  nominate 
three  men;  two  thereof  shall  have  like  power  to  hear 
and  determine  all  such  actions  under  twenty  shillings; 
and  if  any  of  the  parties  shall  find  themselves  grieved 
with  any  such  end  or  sentence,  they  may  appeal  to  the 
next  Quarter  Court  or  Court  of  Assistants. 

"And  if  any  person  shall  bring  any  such  action  to 
the  Court  of  Assistants  before  he  hath  endeavored  to 
have  it  ended  at  home  (as  in  this  order  is  appointed), 
he  shall  lose  his  action  and  pay  the  defendant's  co>t8." 

It  was  further  enacted  in  1647  and  1649,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  clearly  detining  and  enlarging  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  petty  court,  that  "any  magistrate 
in  the  town  where  he  dwells  may  hear  and  determine 
by  his  discretion  (not  by  jury),  according  to  the  laws 
here  established,  all  causes  arising  in  that  county 
wherein  ihe  debt,  trespass  or  damage  doth  not  exceed 
forty  shillings,  who  may  send  for  parties  and  witnesses, 
by  summons  or  attachment  directed  to  the  marshal  or 
constable,  who  shall  faithfully  execute  the  same." 
And  "  that  in  such  towns  where  no  magistrate  dwells 
the  Court  of  Ass'istants  or  County  Court  may  from 
time  to  time,  upon  re([uest  of  the  said  town  signified 
under  the  hand  of  the  constable,  appoint  three  of  the 
freemen  as  commissioners  in  such  cases,  any  two 
whereof  shall  have  like  power  to  hear  aud  determine 
all  such  causes  wherein  either  party  is  an  inhabitant 
of  that  town,  who  have  hereby  power  to  send  for  par- 
ties and  witnesses  by  summons  or  attachment  directed 
to  the  constable,  ;is  also  to  administer  oaths  to  wit- 
nesses and  to  give  time  to  the  defendant  to  answer  if 
they  see  cau-e;  and  if  the  party  summoned  refuse  to 
give  in  his  bond  or  appearance,  or  sentenced  refuse 
to  give  satisfaction  where  no  goods  appear  in  the  same 
town  where  the  [lany  dwells,  they  may  charge  the 
constable  with  the  party  to  carry  him  before  a  magis- 
trate or  shire  court  (if  then  sitting),  to  be  further 
proceeded  with  according  to  law,  but  the  said  com- 
missioners may  not  commit  to  prison  in  any  case. 
And  where  the  parties  live  in  several  towns  the  de- 
fendant shall  be  liable  to  be  sued  in  either  town  at 
the  liberty  of  the  plaintiff." 

And  "that  in  all  small  causes  as  aforesaid,  where 
only  one  magistrate  dwells  in  the  town  and  the  cause 
concerns  himself,  as  also  in  such  towns  where  no  mag- 
istrate is,  and  the  cause  concerns  any  of  the  three 


commissioners,  that  in  such  cases  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  shall  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  the 
same,  and  also  to  grant  execution  for  the  levying  and 
gathering  up  such  damages  for  the  use  of  the  person 
damnified  as  one  magistrate  or  three  commissioners 
may  do.  And  no  debt  or  action  proper  to  the  cog- 
nizance of  one  magistrate  or  the  three  commissioners 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  received  into  any  county  court 
but  by  appeal  from  such  magistrate  or  commissioners, 
except  in  cases  of  defamation  and  battery." 

The  selectmen  were  also  authorized  to  try  offences 
against  their  own  by-laws  where  the  penalty  did  not 
exceed  twenty  shillings  provided  the  offence  was  not, 
as  it  was  called,  a  criminal  one. 

Up  to  the  year  1685  the  judicial  system  of  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  continued  as  has  been 
above  narrated.  First,  there  was  the  General  Court, 
with  legislative  powers  and  a  limited  appellate  juris- 
diction from  the  Court  of  Assistants ;  second,  the 
Court  of  Assistants  or  Great  Quarter  Court,  with  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases  involving  lifei 
member  or  banishment  and  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  County  Courts  in  civil  cases  involving  not 
more  than  one  hundred  pounds  and  appellate  juris- 
diction from  the  County  Courts;  third,  the  County 
Courts  or  Inferior  Quarter  Courts,  with  jurisdiction 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  except  cases  of  divorce 
and  cases  involving  life,  member  or  banishment, 
having  power  to  summon  grand  and  petit  jurors  and 
to  appoint  their  own  clerks  and  other  necessary  offi- 
cers, to  lay  out  highways,  license  taverns,  see  that  a 
proper  ministry  was  supported,  and  have  general 
control  of  probate  matters,  prove  wills,  grant  admin- 
istration, record  deeds  and  mortgages  and  have  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  from  the  Commissioners'  Courts; 
fourth.  Strangers'  Courts  held  at  first  by  the  Go.vernor 
or  Deputy-Governor  and  two  magistrates,  or  in  the 
absence  of  the  Governor  and  Deputy,  by  three  magis- 
trates, with  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  County  Courts 
so  far  as  strangers  were  concerned,  and  whose  judg- 
ments were  final;  fifth,  Commissioners'  Courts,  and 
sixth.  Selectmen's  Courts. 

On  18th  of  June.  1684,  a  judgment  vacating  the  char- 
ter of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  issued, 
and  a  copy  was  received  by  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
Edward  Rawson,  on  the  2d  of  July  of  the  next  year. 
Joseph  Dudley  was  thereupon  appointed  by  the 
King,  President  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Narragansett  country,  and  received  his 
commission  May  15,  1686.  The  King  also  appointed 
as  members  of  the  Council,  Simon  Bradstreet,  Robert 
Mason,  John  Fitz  Wiiithrop,  .Tohn  Pynchon,  Peter 
Bulkley,  Edward  Randolph,  Wait  Still  Winthrop, 
Richard  Wharton,  John  Usher,  Nathaniel  Saltonstall, 
Bartholomew  Gedney,  Jonathan  Tyng,  Dudley  Brad- 
street,  John  Hincks,  Francis  Champemon  and  Ed- 
ward Tyng ;  of  whom  Simon  and  Dudley  Bradstreet, 
Nathaniel  Saltonstall  and  Francis  Champernon  de- 
clined.   The  President  and  Council  possessed  no  leg- 
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islative  power,  except  to  establish  auch  courts  as 
might  be  necessary.  They  were  a  court  of  them- 
selves and  had  authority  to  appoint  judges.  They 
established  a  Superior  Court  with  three  sessions  a  year 
at  Boston,  and  "  Courts  of  Pleas  and  Sessions  of  the 
Peace"  in  the  several  counties.  The  President  as- 
sumed probate  jurisdiction,  but  in  some  counties  ap- 
pointed judges  of  probate.  William  Stoughton  was 
appointed  to  preside  in  the  County  Courts  of  Middle- 
sex, Suffolk  and  Essex,  and  John  Richards  and  Simon 
Lynde  were  appointed  assistants.  The  appointments 
were  made  July  26,  1686,  and  appeals  could  be  had 
from  these  courts  to  the  President  and  Council.  Be- 
fore the  year  1686  had  expired,  Edmund  Andros  ar- 
rived in  Boston,  on  the  19th  of  December,  and,  as 
Governor,  assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  New 
England,  including  the  Plymouth  Colony,  which  was 
not  included  in  the  commission  of  Dudley. 

He  appointed  thirty-nine  members  of  his  Council, 
and  he  assumed  for  the  Governor  and  Council  the 
exclusive  power  of  makiug  and  executing  the  laws, 
subject  only  to  the  royal  approval.  He  gave  to  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  civil  jurisdiction  in  cases  not 
affecting  lands  and  not  involving  a  sum  exceedinf 
forty  shillings.  He  established  the  "  Quarterly 
Sessions  Court,"  held  by  the  several  justices  in  their 
respective  counties,  and  "  the  Inferior  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,"  to  be  held  in  each  county  by  a  single 
judge  assisted  by  two  or  more  justices  of  the  county. 
Their  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  cases  involving  sums 
not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  and  no  question  of  free- 
hold except  in  Boston,  where  the  limit  was  twenty 
pounds.  He  established,  finally,  a  .Superior  Court  of 
Judicature,  in  which  no  action  could  be  begun  in- 
volving less  than  ten  pounds,  unless  it  concerned  a 
question  of  freehold,  and  this  court  was  to  be  held  in 
Boston,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Plymouth,  Bristol, 
Newport,  Salem,  Ipswich,  Portsmouth,  Falmouth 
(Portland),  Northampton  and  Springfield.  Joseph 
Dudley  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  this  court. 

The  act  establishing  these  courts  was  passed  by  the 
Governor  and  Council  March  3,  1687.  Though  the 
judiciary  system  thus  established  was  a  complete  re- 
versal of  the  old  court  system,  it  was  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  the  old  and  became  the  model  on  which 
the  judicial  -system  under  the  Provincial  charter 
was  finally  shaped.  A  Court  of  Chancery  was  also 
created  with  full  equity  powers,  to  be  held  by  the 
Governor  or  by  a  chancellor  of  his  appointment,  to 
be  assisted  by  five  or  more  of  the  Council.  Special 
Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  were  also  created  for  the 
trial  of  offenden.  The  Commiasioneri'  Courts  were 
retained.  Appeals  lay  from  the  Quarter  Sessions  and 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  the  Superior  Court, 
from  the  Superior  Court  to  the  Governor  and  Council, 
and  from  the  Giovemor  and  Council  and  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  the  King. 

The  Superior  Court  was  organized  with  Joseph 
Ddley,  chief  justice,  and   William  Stoughton    and 


Peter  Bulkley  associates.  At  a  later  time  Samuel 
Shrirapton,  Simon  Lynde  and  Charles  Lidget  are 
mentioned  as  having  sat  as  associates.  John  Palmer 
sat  as  chief  justice  in  1688.  The  courts,  however, 
during  the  administration  of  .Yndros  were  mere 
mockeries  of  justice.  As  the  supple  tool  of  a  tyrant, 
his  whole  career  while  Governor  served  to  exasperate 
the  people  and  to  lay  one  of  the  stones  in  the  founda- 
tion of  a  structure  which  was  destined,  under  the 
pressure  of  tyrannical  hands,  to  become  a  free  and  in- 
dependent republic.  When  the  news  of  the  landing 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England  reached  Boston, 
a  revolution  broke  out  on  the  18th  of  April,  1689, 
and  Andros  wa.«  seized  and  imprisoned.  In  February, 
1690,  he  was  sent  back  to  England,  and  in  1692  was 
uppointedGovernorof  Maryland  and  Virginia.  From 
this  last  position  he  was  removed  in  1698,  and,  return- 
ing home,  died  in  1714.  After  the  overthrow  of 
.\ndros  and  his  government  the  old  judiciary  sy.'item 
which  had  existed  under  the  charter  was  resumed, 
and  continued  in  operation  until  the  union  of  the 
Colonies,  in  1692. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1691,  a  new  charter  was 
issued,  which  embraced  Massachusetts,  Plymouth, 
Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  with  intervening  territories,  to- 
gether with  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  which 
had  previously  belonged  to  New  York,  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England."  This  charter  reached  Boston  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1692,  and  iinder  its  provisions  the  gov- 
ernment consisted  of  a  Governor,  Deputy-Governor 
and  Secretary,  appointed  by  the  King  and  Councillors, 
chosen  by  the  General  Court,  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The  Gov- 
ernor had  the  power  of  veto,  and  all  acts  and  elec- 
tions by  the  General  Court  must,  in  order  to  be  valid, 
receive  the  approval  of  the  King.  The  General 
Court  was  authorized  "to  erect  and  constitute  judica- 
tories and  courts  of  records  or  other  courts,"  and  the 
Governor  and  Council  could  appoint  judges,  sheriffs, 
justices  of  the  peace  and  other  officers  of  the  courts. 
The  charter  gave  to  the  Governor  and  Council  the 
control  of  probate  matters,  but  this  control  was  dele- 
gated by  them  in  each  county  to  judges  of  their  ap- 
pointment. No  judicial  power  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  General  Court,  as  under  the  colonial  charter. 
The  first  court  organized  under  the  new  charter  was  a 
special  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  created  by  Wil- 
liam Phipps,  the  first  Provincial  Governor,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  persons  charged  with  witchcraft. 
On  the  2d  of  June,  1692,  the  Governor  issued  his 
commission  appointing  William  Stoughton  chief 
justice ;  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  John  Richards,  Bar- 
tholomew Gedney,  Wait  Winthrop,  Samuel  Sewall 
and  Peter  Sergeant,  associate  justices ;  Stephen  Sew- 
all,  clerk ;  Thomas  Newton,  attorney-general,  and 
George  Corwen,  sheriff.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  de- 
clined, and  Jonathan  Curwin  was  appointed  in  his 
place,  and  Thomas  Newton  was  succeeded  as  attorney- 
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general  on  the  22d  of  July  by  Anthony  Checkley. 
Nathaniel  Saltonstall  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
sagacity  and  prudence.  He  had  declined  to  serve  as 
a  meml>er  of  Dudley's  Council,  and  now  evidently 
avoided  the  precarious  complications  of  the  prevail- 
ing witchcraft  mania.  The  tirst  meeting  of  this  court 
was  at  Salem^  on  the  2d  of  June,  1692.  Its  subsequent 
meetings  were  on  the  28ih  of  June,  the  3d  of  August, 
and  9th  and  17th  of  September,  after  which  the  court 
dissolved.  During  this  period  nineteen  persons  were 
tried,  condemned  and  hung  for  witchcraft,  and  one 
was  pressed  to  death.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  New  England  so  revolting  as  the  record  of  this 
court.  That  men  like  Samuel  Sewall,  called  by  hiy 
eulogists  a  man  of  "  learning,  integrity  and  piety," 
should  have  been  carried  away  by  such  an  infatua- 
tion impresses  us  with  the  conviction  that  human  na- 
ture, in  all  the  centunej*,  is  the  same,  and  that  what 
are  called  the  barbarities  of  a  dark  age  can  be  fully 
paralleled  by  the  atrocities  of  an  age  of  boasted  civil- 
ization. If  we  seek  an  apology  for  the  mania  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  find  a  shadow  of  one  in  the  fact 
that  our  fathers  believed  in  the  verbal  inspiration 
from  God  of  the  Scriptures  which  inculcated  a  belief 
in  witchcraft,  and  which  declared,  in  the  18th  verse  of 
the  22d  chapter  of  Exodus :  "  Thou  shall  not  sutfer  a 
witch  to  live." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Court  under  the 
new  charter  was  held  on  the  28th  of  June,  1G92.  Its 
first  act  was  the  following,  continuing  the  local  laws 
to  stand  in  force  till  November  the  lOth,  1692 : 

'*  Be  it  ortlered  iind  enacted  by  tlio  (Jovernor,  Council  and  Repreaeuta- 
Itves  conveneii  in  Geueml  .\t*sembly,  and  it  is  hereby  unlured  :idi1  f>a- 
iirted  by  tlie  authority  of  the  aume.  that  all  the  local  laws  respectively 
ordered  and  nuulp  by  the  late  r.uvornor  and  company  of  the  Maiwiichu- 
setts  Bay  and  the  late  !;overnnienl  of  New  Plyinuuth  beinj;  nut  repug- 
nant to  the  Irtwa  of  EoplanJ,  nor  inCMnsiatent  with  the  preaeni  coiiBti- 
tntion  and  settlement  by  their  lUrtjestiea  royal  charter,  -lo  remain  nuil 
continue  in  full  force  in  the  respective  plai  ub  for  which  they  wt-re  mude 
itnd  used,  until  the  tenth  day  of  N'uveniber  next  ;  except  in  cases  »vhere 
other  provibion  in  or  bhall  he  made  by  this  ■  ourt  ur  ;i8tiembly. 

"  And  all  peruoQB  are  requireil  to  mnforai  theni»elveH  accunlinyly  ; 
and  the  Heveral  justices  are  hereby  empowt^re^l  to  the  ex»H:ution  of  aaid 
lawa  as  the  magistrates  formerly  were." 

A  subsequent  act  was  passed  continuing  the  local 
laws  in  force  until  the  General  Assembly  should 
otherwise  order.  On  the  25th  of  November,  1602,  an 
act  was  passed  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Establishing 
of  Judicatories  and  Courts  of  Justice  within  thi^  Prov- 
ince," from  which  the  following  are  extracts  : 

"  Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  aud  ordained  by  his  excellency,  the  Ouvernoi-, 
roimcil  and  representatives  convened  in  (leneral  Asuenibly,  and  it  is 
berely  enacted  and  ordained  by  the  authority  of  the  Witne,  that  all  man- 
ner of  debts,  treapasBea  and  other  nuitters  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
forty  shilling  wherein  the  title  of  land  i^  not  concerocd,  Thailand  may 
be  heard,  tried,  adjudgeil  and  determined  by  any  of  their  nmjesties' 
justices  of  the  peace  of  this  ProTince  within  the  respective  counties  ' 
where  he  resides ;  who  is  hereby  empowered,  upon  complaint  made,  to  : 
irrant  a  warrant  or  summons  against  the  party  complained  of  seven  days 
before  the  day  of  trial  or  hearing,  etc. 


*'  Sec.  "J.  Be  it  further  enacted  and  ordained  by  the  authority  afore- 
said that  there  shall  be  held  aud  kept  in  each  respective  connty  within 


this  ProTioce  yearly,  at  the  times  and  places  hereafter  named  and  ex- 
pressed four  courts  or  quarter  sessions  of  tbe  peace  by  the  justices  of 
the  peace  of  the  same  county,  who  are  hereby  empowered  to  hear  and 
determine  all  matters  relating  to  the  conservation  of  the  peace  and  pun- 
shnient  of  otfenders  and  whatsoever  is  by  them  cognizable  according 
to  law,  that  ia  to  say,  For  the  county  of  Suffolk,  at  Boston,  on  tbe  first 
Tuesdays  in  March,  June,  September  and  December :  For  the  county  of 
Plymouth,  at  Plymouth,  on  the  third  Tueadaye  in  March,  June,  Septem- 
ber and  December:  For  the  county  of  Essex,  at  Salem,  on  the  last 
Tuesdays  in  June  and  December;  at  Ipswich  on  tbe  last  Tuesday  in 
March  ;  and  at  Newbury  on  tbe  last  Tuesday  io  September:  For  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  at  ChartefltowD,  on  the  second  Tuesdays  in  March 
and  December  ;  at  Cambridge  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September  and 
At  Concord  on  tbe  second  Tuesday  of  June:  For  the  county  of  Bam- 
-jtable,  at  Barnstable,  on  the  first  Tuesdays  in  April,  July,  October  and 
January  :  at  Bristol  for  the  county  of  Bristol  on  the  second  Tuesdays  in 
April,  July,  October  and  January  :  For  the  county  of  York,  at  York,  on 
the  first  Tuesdays  in  April  and  July ;  and  at  Wells  on  tbe  firet  Tuesdays 
in  October  and  January:  And  for  the  connty  of  Hampshire,  at  North- 
ampton, on  the  first  Tuesdays  in  March  and  June  ;  at  Springfield  on  the 
last  Tuesdays  in  September  and  December:  And  that  there  be  a  general 
>iB68ionB  of  the  peace  held  and  kept  at  Edgartown,  upon  the  island  of 
Capawock,  alias  Murtha's  Vineyard,  and  on  the  island  of  Nantucket 
respectively  upon  the  last  Tuesday  in  filarch  and  on  tbe  first  Tuesday  of 
October  yearly,  from  time  to  time. 

"Sku.  :}.  And  it  is  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
Ht  the  times  and  places  above-mentioned  there  shall  be  held  and  kept 
in  e&ih  respective  county  and  iblande  before  named  within  this  Province 
HD  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  by  four  of  tbe  Justices  of,  and 
residing  within  the  same  county  and  islands  respectively  to  be  appointed 
and  commissioned  thereto  ;  any  three  of  whom  to  be  a  quorum  for  the 
hearing  and  detemiining  of  all  civil  actions  arising  or  happening  with- 
in the  same,  triable  at  the  common  law,  of  what  nature,  kind  or  quality 
M>ever  ;  and  upun  judgment  given  therein  to  aw«nl  execution,  etc. 

"Sec.  4.  Anil  it  is  further  enacted  by  tbe  authority  aforesaid  that 
there  shall  be  a  Su|>erlor  Court  of  Judicature  over  tbla  whole  Province, 
to  be  held  and  kept  annually  at  the  respective  times  and  places  here- 
after mentioned  by  one  Chief  Justice  and  four  other  Justices  to  heap- 
pointed  and  commisstonate«l  for  the  same:  three  of  whom  to  be  a 
quorum,  who  shall  have  cognisance  of  all  pleao,  real,  personal  or  mixt, 
js  well  in  all  plena  of  tbe  crown  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  con- 
servation of  the  peace  and  punishment  of  offenders,  as  in  civil  causes  or 
actions  between  party  and  [tariy  and  t>etween  their  majesties  and  any  of 
their  subjects,  whether  the  same  do  concern  tbe  realty  and  relate  to  any 
light  of  freehold  and  inheritance  or  whether  the  same  do  concern  the 
[H^rsoiialty  and  relate  to  matter  of  debt,  contract,  damage  or  personal 
injury  ;  and  also  in  all  mixt  actions  which  may  concern  both  realty  and 
pr'r»)ually  ;  and  after  deliberate  hearing  to  give  judgment  and  award 
t'xecutiou  thereon.  The  said  Superior  Court  to  be  held  and  kept  ,at  tbe 
times  and  places  within  the  respective  counties  following;  that  is  to 
Miy,  Within  the  county  of  Suffolk,  at  Boston,  on  the  last  Tuesdays  of 
April  and  October  ;  Within  the  county  of  Middlesex,  at  Charlestoim,  on 
the  lost  Tuesdays  of  July  and  January  ;  Within  tbe  county  of  Essex,  at 
Salem,  on  the  s<cond  Tuesday  of  November  ;  and  aC  Ipswich  on  tbe 
second  Tuesday  of  May  ;  Within  tbe  counties  of  Plymouth,  Barnstable 
and  Bristol  atPlyitiouth,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  February  and  at  Bristol 
on  the  last  Tuesday  of  August. 

'*  Sec.  12.  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  there  be  a  High  Court  of  Chancery  within  this  Province,  who  shall 
have  power  and  authority  to  hear  and  determine  all  matters  of  equity 
of  what  nature,  kind  or  quality  Hoever,  and  all  controversies,  disputes 
and  differeuces  arising  betwixt  co-executors,  and  other  matters  proper 
and  cognizable  to  said  court  not  relievaole  by  common  law  ;  tbe  said 
court  10  be  holden  and  kept  by  the  Governor  or  snob  others  as  he  shall 
;ippoint  to  be  Chancellor,  assisted  with  eight  or  more  of  the  Conocil, 
who  may  appoint  all  necessary  officers  to  the  said  Council." 

This  act  continued  in  force  until  advice  of  its  dis- 
allowance or  repeal  by  the  Privy  Council  was  re- 
ceived. The  repeal  was  dated  August  22,  1695,  and 
its  reasons  were  expressed  in  the  following  words: 
"  Whereas,  by  the  act,  etc.,  divers  courts  being  estab- 
lished by  the  said  act,  it  is  hereby  further  provided 
that  if  either  party  not  being  satisfied  with  ye  judg- 
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ment  of  any  of  ye  said  courts  in  personal!  actions  not 
exceeding  £300  (and  no  other),  they  may  appeal  to 
His  Majesty  in  Council!,  which  proviso  not  being  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  the  charter,  and  appeals  to 
the  King  in  Council!  in  real!  actions,  seeming  thereby 
to  be  excluded,  it  hath  been  thought  fit  to  repeal 
the  said  act." 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1697,  another  act  was  passed 
establishing  courts,  which  was  disallowed  Nov.  24, 
1698,  because  it  provided,  among  other  things,  "that 
all  matters  and  issues  in  fact  shall  be  tried  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  men,"  which  proviso  was  looked  upon  as 
directly  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment entitled  An  Act  for  preventing  frauds  and  regu- 
lating abuses  in  the  plantation  trade,  by  which  it  was 
provided  that  all  causes  relating  to  the  breach  of  the 
Acts  of  Trade  might,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  officer  or 
informer,  be  tried  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  which 
court  trials  were  not  held  with  juries  of  twelve  men. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1699,  three  acts  were  passed 
establishing  a  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
and  an  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleaa  in  each  coun- 
ty and  a  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  for  the  Prov- 
ince. The  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
was  required  to  be  held  in  each  county,  yearly,  at 
specified  times  and  places  by  the  justices  of  the  peace 
of  said  county,  who  were  empowered  to  hear  and  de- 
termine all  matters  relating  to  the  conservation  of  the 
peace  and  punishment  of  offenders.  The  Inferior 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  to  be  held  in  each  coun- 
ty by  four  substantia!  persons  to  be  commissioned  as 
justices,  any  three  of  whom  were  to  be  a  (juorum  who 
should  have  cognizance  of  all  civil  actions  arising  or 
happening  within  the  county  triable  at  common 
law,  provided  that  no  action  under  forty  shillings 
be  brought  into  said  court  unless  where  freehold 
was  concerned,  or  upon  appeal  from  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  was  to  be 
held  at  specified  times  and  places  in  the  Province  by 
one  chief  justice  and  four  other  justices,  who  should 
have  cognizance  of  all  pleas,  real,  personal  or  mixed, 
as  well  as  all  pleaa  of  the  crown  and  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  conservation  of  the  peace  and  punishment 
of  offenders.  It  was  to  be  held  at  Boston  for  the 
county  of  Suffollc  on  the  first  Tuesdays  of  November 
and  May  ;  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  at  Cambridge 
on  the  last  Tuesday  in  July,  and  at  Charlestown  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  January ;  for  the  county  of 
Hampshire  at  Springfield  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
August ;  for  the  county  of  York  at  Kittery  on  the 
Thursday  before  the  Ipswich  Court ;  for  the  counties 
of  Plymouth,  Barnstable  and  Dukes  at  Plymouth  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  March  ;  and  for  the  county  of 
Bristol  at  Bristol  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September 

The  Court  of  Chancery  established  by  the  act  of 
November  25,  1692,  was  re-established  by  a  separate 
act  in  1693,  and  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  as  has  been  al- 
ready stated,  was  reserved  for  the  King.  Besides  these 
couitB,and  completing  the  Hat  of  courts,  was  the  Court 


of  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  disallowed  act  of  1691" 
gave  the  justices  of  the  peace  jurisdiction  "in  all 
manner  of  debts,  trespasses  and  other  matters  not  ex- 
ceeding forty  shillings  in  value,  wherein  the  title  of 
land  was  not  concerned."  In  1697  a  special  act  was 
passed  re-enacting  substantially  the  provisions  of  the 
act  which  had  been  disallowed,  so  far  as  the  civil  jur- 
isdiction of  the  justices  was  concerned.  From  time 
to  time  subsequently,  the  powers  of  justices,  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  matters,  were  enlarged.  But  one 
other  important  court  remains  to  be  mentioned,  but 
one  established  not  by  any  law  of  the  General  Court, 
but  by  the  Governor  and  Council  under  the  charter. 
In  probate  matters  jurisdiction  had  been  exercised 
during  the  colonial  period  by  the  common  law  courts. 
During  the  administration  of  Audros  it  was  assumed 
by  the  Governor,  but  by  the  charter  it  was  conferred 
on  the  Governorand  Council,  who,  claiming  the  power 
of  .substitution,  delegated  these  powers  to  a  judge  of 
[>robate  of  their  own  apiiointment  in  each  county, 
reserving  to  themselves  appellate  jurisdiction. 

The  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  which  was  per- 
manently established  June  20,  1609,  continued  until 
February  20,  1781,  during  which  time  the  following 
appointments  of  justices  were  made: 

IC9J,  William  StouKliton  (cliief  justice),  Thomas  Dsufuitli  Waiutlll 
Wiuthrop  (cbief  justice  1708),  Jobn  Richards,  Saiiuicl  Sewa  11  (chief  jus- 
lice  1718)  ;  lilOS,  KlishaCooke  ;  170:),  .liihn  Wailey  ;  1701,  Jolin  Safttn  ; 
170.!,  Isaac  AildiDgton  (chief  justice  17o:i),  Jolia  nathorne,  .lolin  Lev- 
erett;  1708,  Jonatbau  Curwin  ;  1712,  Benjamin  I.jniJe  (chief  justice 
1728),  Nathaniel  Thomas;  1715,  Addingtou  Davenport;  1718,  Edward 
Quincy,  Paul  Dudley  (chief  justice  1745);  1728,  .luhu  Cushiiig;  17;i3, 
Jonathan  ilemington  :  17:>6,  Richard  Saltonstall ;  1738,  Thomas  Graves; 
1739,  Stephen  Sewall  (chief  justice  1752)  ;  17i5,  Nathaniel  Hubhard, 
Denjamin  Lynde  (chief  justice  1771);  1747,  John  Cusb  ug ;  1752, 
Chambers  Russell ;  175C,  Peter  Oliver  (chief  justice  1772) .  17C0,  Thomas 
Hutchinson  (chief  justice  1760)  ;  17C7,  Edmund  Trowbridge  ;  1771,  Fos- 
ter UutchiuBOn ;  1772,  Nathaniel  Ropes ;  1774,  William  Brown ;  1775, 
William  dishing  (chief  justice  1777),  John  ,\dams  (chief  justice  1775), 
Nathaniel  P.  Sargeant,  William  Reed.  Robert  Treat  Paine  ;  1776,  Jedi- 
diah  Foster,  James  Sullivan  ;  1777,  David  Sewall. 

Of  these,  Thomas  Danforth,  Chambers  Russell  and 
Edmund  Trowbridge  may  be  said  to  have  been  Mid- 
dlesex County  men. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1781,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  establishing 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  as  the  successor  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature.  It  was  established 
with  one  chief  justice  and  four  associates.  In  the 
year  1800  the  number  of  associates  was  increased  to 
six  and  the  State  was  divided  into  two  circuits,  the 
east  including  E^sex  County  and  Maine,  and  the  west 
including  the  remainder  of  the  State  except  Suffolk 
County.  In  1805  the  number  of  associates  was  re- 
duced to  fotu,  and  in  1852  was  increased  to  five.  In 
1873  the  number  of  associates  was  increased  to  six, 
and  the  court  has  continued  up  to  this  time  with  one 
chief  justice  and  six  associates.  The  justices  of  this 
court  have  been  : 

Increase  Sumner,  1782  to  1797  ;  Francis  Dana,  1785  to  1806  (chief 
justice  1791);  Theophiloa  Parsons,  1806  to  1813  (chief  jnsUce  IfS) ; 
Robert  Treat  Paine,   1790  to   1804;  Nathan   Cushing,    1790   to   1300; 
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Thomas  Dawee,  1792  to  1802;  Theophilus  Bradbury,  1797  to  1803; 
TJamuel  Sewall,  1800 to  1828  (chief  joatice  18141  ;  Simeon  Strong,  1801  to 
1805  ;  George  Thacher,  1801  to  1824  ;  Theodore  Sedgwick,  1802  to  1813  ; 
Isaac  Parker,  1806  to  1830  (chief  justice  1814)  ;  Chailea  JacksoD,  1813 
to  1823;  Daoiel  Dewey,  1814  to  1815;  Samuel  PutDam.  1814  to  1842; 
Samuel  Sumner  Wilde,  1815  to  1860  ;  Levi  Lincoln,  1821  to  1823  ;  Mar- 
cus Morton,  1825  to  1840;  Lemuel  Shaw,  18:!0  to  18fi0  (chief  justice 
1830) ;  Charles  Augustus  Dewey,  1837  to  1866;  Samuel  Bubbanl,  1642  to 
1847;  Charles  Edward  Forbes,  1848  to  1848;  Theron  Metcalf,  1848  to 
I860  ;  Richard  Fletcher,  1848  to  1853 ;  George  Tyler  BIgelow,  1860  to 
1868  (chief  justice  1860)  ;  Caleb  Gushing,  1S62  to  1853 ;  Benj.  Franklin 
Thomas,  1853  to  1889;  Pliny  Merrick,  185.1  to  1864  ;  Ebenezer  Rockwood 
Hoar,  1859  to  1869 ;  Reuben  Atwater  Chapman,  1860  to  187.'!  (chief 
justice  1368) ;  Horace  Gray  Jr.,  1864  to  1882  (chief  justice  1873) ;  James 
Denison  Colt,  18&5  to  1866  ;  Dwight  Fester,  1866  to  1809  ;  John  Wells, 
1866  to  1875;  James  Denison  Colt,  1868  to  1881  ;  Ssth  Ames,  1869  to  1881 ; 
M.  Jlorton,  1869  (chief  justice  1882  to  1890)  ;  W.  C.  Endicott,  1873  to 
1882;  Charles  Devens,  Jr.,  1873  to  1877  ;  Otis  Phillips  Lord,  1875  to  1882  ; 
A.  L.  Soule,  1877  to  1881  ;  W.  A.  Field,  1881  (chief  justice  18U0) ; 
Charles  Deyens,  1881  ;  William  Allen,  1881 ;  Charles  Allen,  1882  ;  Waldo 
Colburn,  1882  to  1885;  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  1882;  \Vm.  Sewall 
Gardner,  1885  to  1887 ;  Marcus  Perrin  Knowlton,  1887 ;  James  M. 
Morton,  1890. 

Of  these  justices,  Fi-ancis  Dana,  George  Tyler 
Bigelow,  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar,  Seth  Ames  and 
Charles  Devens,  Jr.,  were  Middleses  men,  and  refer- 
ence to  them  will  be  made  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Bench  and  Bar. 

The  judges  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
lor  the  county  of  Middlesex  were  as  follows  : 

John  Phillips,  December  7,  1092,  to  December  9,  1715  ;  James  Russell, 
December  7,  160-2,  to  April  28,  1700  ;  Joseph  Lynde,  December  7,  1692, 
to  June  27,  1719;  Samuel  Ilayman,  December  7, 1002,  to  June  29,  1702; 
Jonathan  Tyng,  Juno  29, 1702,  to  June  27,  1T19 ;  Francis  Fo.\cruft,  June 
2.3.  1709,  to  June  27,  1710  ;  Jonathan  Ilemington,  December  1i,  1715,  «o 
June  22,  173:1;  Jonathan  Dowse,  June  27,  1719,  to  July  21, 1741 ;  Charles 
Chambers,  June  27,  1719,  to  December  21, 1739  ;  Francis  Fulhara,  Juno 
27,  1719,  to  Juue  20,  IT.iS ;  Thomas  Greaves,  June  22,  1733,  to  March  9, 
1737-38 ;  Francis  Foxcroft,  March  0,  1737-38,  to  March  7,  17W  ;  Thomas 
Greaves,  December  21,  1739.  to  .\ugiist  19,  1747  ;  Samuel  Danforth, 
July  21,  17;i;  Chambera  liuceell,  August  19,  1747,  to  April  7,  1752; 
Andrew  Boardman,  April  7,  1752,  to  3lny  20  1709  ;  William  Lawrence, 
June  26,  1755,  to  September  7,  17r.3  ;  John  Tyng,  September  7,  I7C3  ; 
Richard  Foster,  March  7,  1754,  to  May  16,  1771 ;  Joseph  Lee,  May  24, 
1769 ;  James  Russell,  May  16,  1771. 

The  special  justices  of  this  court  were  : 

Elisha  Hutchinson,  appointed  June  8, 1705,  and  February  25,  1708  ; 
John  Foster,  June  8,  1705,  and  February  25,  1708  ;  John  Higgin- 
.■jon,  June  8,  1705,  and  February  Zi,  1708  ;  Penn  Townsend,  Febru- 
ary 25,  1708 ;  Jonathan  Tyng,  February  2),  1708 ;  Jonatbuu  Dowse, 
December  3,  17IS  ;  Jonas  Bond,  December  :,  1718,  and  September  6, 
1723 ;  Nathaniel  Carey,  November  25.  1719  ;  Spencer  Phipe,  September, 

6,  17-23,  July  18,1726,  and  July  9,  1731;  Thomas  Greaves,  November  26, 
1719,  and  July  9,  1731  ;  Henry  Phillips,  August  3,  1729  ;  Fraucis  Foi- 
crofl,  March  19,  1729-30,  and  July  9,  1731  ;  Hiihijah  Savage,  December 
1.5,  1732;  Samuel  Wells,  December  15, 1732 ;  Samuel  Danforth,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1732 ;  Jacob  Wendell,  December  29,  1730 ;  Benjamin  Prescott, 
December  29,  173G ;  Simon  Tufts,  July -25,  1741;  Ephraini  Curtis,  July 
■2.5,  1741  ;  William  Lawrence,  August  12,  1749,  and  Juue  21, 1751  ;  John 
Tyng,  July  19, 1702  ;  Oliver  Fletcher,  July  29,  1762  ;  Joseph  Lee,  March 

7,  1764  ;  Samuel  Liverniore,  September  7,  1703;  Charles  Prescott,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1768. 

The  last  term  of  this  court  under  the  Province 
charter  was  held  May  21,  1774.  On  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1775,  commissions  were  issued  to  John  Tyng, 
Henry  Gardner,  John  Remington  and  Samuel  P. 
Savage,  which  superseded  the  old  commissions  held 
by  John  Tyng,  Samuel  Danforth,  Joseph  Lee  and 
James  Russell.  The  court  continued  in  its  old  form 
until  July  3,  1782,  when  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
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was  established,  to  be  held  within  each  county  at 
specified  times  and  places,  with  four  judges  appointed 
by  the  Governor  from  within  the  county.  The  jus- 
tices of  this  court,  which  continued  until  June  21, 
1811,  were  the  following:  John  Tyng,  Henry  Gard- 
ner, John  Remington,  Samuel  Phillips  Savage,  Abra- 
ham Fuller,  James  Prescott,  Nathaniel  Gorham, 
James  Winthrop,  William  Hull  and  Ephraim  Wood. 
The  special  justices  were :  Josiah  Stone,  Ebenezer 
Bridge,  John  Pitts,  Eleazer  Brooks,  James  Winthrop, 
William  Hull,  Ephraim  Wood,  Joseph  |B.  .Varnum, 
Loammi  Baldwin,  Abiel  Hayward,  Phillips  Payson, 
Joseph  Cordes,  Joseph  Heald  and  Asahel  Stearns. 
At  the  last-mentioned  date  an  act  was  passed  dividing 
the  Commonwealth — except  Nantucket  and  Dukes 
County — into  six  circuits,  as  follows  :  the  Middle  Cir- 
cuit, consisting  of  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Essex  and 
Middlesex ;  the  Western  Circuit,  consisting  of  the 
counties  of  Worcester,  Hampshire  and  Berkshire ; 
the  Southern  Circuit,  consisting  of  the  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Plymouth,  Bristol  and  Barnstable ;  the 
Eastern  Circuit,  consisting  of  the  counties  of  York, 
Cumberland  and  Oxford ;  the  Second  Eastern  Cir- 
cuit, consisting  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Kennebec 
and  Somerset,  and  the  Third  Eastern  Circuit,  con- 
sisting of  the  counties  of  Hancock  and  Washington. 
The  act  provided  that  there  should  be  held  in  the 
several  counties,  at  the  times  and  places  appointed  for 
holding  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  a  Circuit  Court 
of  Common  PIeaj>,  consisting  of  one  chief  justice  and 
two  associate  justices,  to  whom  were  to  be  added 
two  sessions  justices  &om  said  county,  to  sit  with 
the  court  in  their  county. 

The  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  which 
was  established  in  1692,  remained  without  material 
change  during  the  Provincial  period,  and  up  to  June  19i 
1807,  when  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  it  should 
consist  of  one  chief  justice  and  a  specified  number  of 
associates  for  the  several  counties,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  These  justices  were  to  act  as  the  General 
Court  of  Sessions  instead  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
in  each  county.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1809,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  General  Court  of  Sessions  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and,  on  the 
25th  of  June,  1811,  a  law  was  passed  providing  *'  that 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December  next  an 
act  made  and  passed  the  19th  of  June,  entitled  'an 
Act  to  transfer  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Courts  of 
Sessions  to  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,'  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  repealed,  and  that  all  acts  or  parts  of 
acts  relative  to  the  Courts  of  Sessions  which  were  in 
force  at  the  time  the  act  was  in  f  jrce  which  is  hereby 
repealed,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  revived  from 
and  after  the  said  first  day  of  September  next." 

Again,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1814,  it  was  enacted 
that  the  act  of  June  25,  1811,  reviving  the  Courts  of 
Sessions,  be  repealed  except  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
counties  of  SuflFolk,  Nantucket  and  Dukes  County, 
and  that  all  petitions,  recognizances,  warrants,  orders, 
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certificate?,  reports  and  processes  made  to,  taken  from, 
or  continued  or  returnable  to  the  Court  of  Sessions 
in  the  several  counties,  except  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
returnable  to  and  proceeded  in  and  determined  by 
the  respective  Circuit  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  which 
were  established,  aa  above  mentioned,  June  21,  1811. 
The  act  containing  the  above  provision  also  provided 
"that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June  next  the 
Circuit  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  shall  have,  exercise 
and  perform  all  powers,  authorities  and  duties  which 
the  respective  Courts  of  Sessions  have,  before  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  exercised  and  performed,  except  in 
the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Nantucket  and  Dukes  County, 
and  that  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Council,  be  authorized  to  appoint  two  persona  in  each 
county,  who  shall  be  session  justices  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  their  respective  counties, 
and  sit  with  the  justices  of  said  Circuit  Court  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  county  and  of  all 
matters  within  said  county  of  which  the  Courts  of 
Sessions  had  cognizance." 

The  administration  of  county  matters  wa<>  in  the 
hands  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas  until 
February  20,  1819,  when  an  act  was  p.issed  repealing 
the  act  which  transferreil  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Courts  of  Sessions. to  that  court,  and  providing 
that  "  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June  next  the 
Court  of  Sessions  in  the  several  counties  shall  be  held 
by  one  chief  justice  and  two  associates,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Council,  who  shall  have  all  the  powers,  rights 
and  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  which 
are  now  vested  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Common 
Pleaa  relative  to  the  erection  and  repair  of  jails  and 
other  county  buildings,  the  allowance  and  settlement 
of  county  accounts,  the  estimate,  apportionment  and 
issuing  warrants  for  assessing  county  taxes,  granting 
licenses,  laying  out,  altering  and  discontinuing  high- 
ways, and  appointing  committees  and  ordering  juries 
for  that  purpose." 

The  Court  of  Sessions  continued  as  above  described 
until  March  4,  1826,  when  the  jurisdiction  over  high- 
ways was  vested  by  law  in  a  board  of  "  Commissioners 
of  Highways."  The  act  providing  for  this  board 
enacted  "  that  for  each  county  in  the  Commonwealth, 
except  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Nantucket,  there 
shall  be  appwinted  and  commissioned  by  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council,  to  hold  their  offices  for  five  years, 
unless  removed  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  five 
commissioners  of  highways,  except  in  the  counties  of 
Dukes  and  Barnstable,  in  which  there  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  three,  who  shall  be  inhabitants  of  such 
county,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  as  chairman 
by  his  commission."  The  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mission were  to  be  reported  to  the  Court  of  Sessions 
for  record,  and  that  court  was  to  draw  its  warrant  on 
the  county  treasurer  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  con- 
struction of  roads  laid  out  by  the  commissioaers. 


Such  was  the  condition  of  county  affairs  until  the 
26th  of  Februa.'y,  1828,  when  a  law  was  p.issed  pro- 
viding "  that  the  Act  entitled  '  An  Act  to  establish 
Courts  of  Sessiont',  passed  February  20, 1819;'  also  an 
Act  in  addition  thereto  jiassed  February  21,  1820; 
also  an  Act  entitled  '  An  Act  increasing  the  numbers 
and  extending  the  powers  of  Justices  of  the  Courts  of 
Sessions, '  passed  February  6,  1822;  also  an  Act  enti- 
tled 'An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  directing  the 
method  of  laying  out  highways,'  passed  March  4, 
1826,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed."  It  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  four 
persons  to  be  county  commissioners  for  each  of  the 
counties  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  Norfolk  and  Worcester, 
and  three  persons  to  be  county  commissioners  for  each 
of  the  other  counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  except 
the  county  of  Suffolk  ;  that  the  clerks  of  the  Courts  of 
Common  Pleas  within  the  several  counties  should  be 
the  clerks  of  the  commissioners,  and  that  for  each  of 
the  counties  except  SuflTolk,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Wor- 
cester, Norfolk  and  Nantucket,  two  persons  should 
be  appointed  to  act  as  special  commissioners. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners appointed  under  the  above  act  was  held  May 
13,  1828,  and  the  board  consisted  of  Caleb  Butler, 
-Vuguatus  Tower,  Benjamin  F.  V.arnum  and  David 
Townsend.  In  1831  Abner  Wheeler  was  appointed 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Varnum,  and  no  other  change  oc- 
curred on  the  board  while  the  appointment  of  its 
members  rested  with  the  Governor  and  Council. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1835,  a  law  was  passed  pro- 
viding that  in  every  county  except  Suffolk  and  Nan- 
tucket the  Judge  of  Probate,  Register  of  I'robate  and 
clerk  of  the  Common  Pleaa  Court  should  be  a  board 
of  examiners,  and  that  on  the  first  Monday  of  May  in 
the  year  1835,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  in  ev- 
ery third  year  thereafter,  the  people  should  cast  their 
votes  for  three  county  commissioners  and  two  special 
commissioners.  This  law  remained  in  force  until 
1854.  Under  its  operation  the  board  consisted  of  the 
following  members,  chosen  in  the  years  set  against 
their  respective  names :  1835,  Caleb  Butler,  David 
Townsend,  Abner  Wheeler ;  1838,  Caleb  Butler,  Ab- 
ner Wheeler,  Timothy  Fletcher;  1841,  Leonard  M. 
Parker,  Timothy  Fletcher,  Seth  Davis;  1844,  Joaiah 
Adams,  Timothy  Fletcher,  Joaiah  B.  French ;  and 
Ebenezer  Barker  was  chosen  in  1845  to  fill  a  vacancy  ; 
1847,  Josiah  Adams,  Ebenezer  Barker,  Joshua  Swan  ; 
1850,  Daniel  S.  Richardson,  Ebenezer  Barker,  Leonard 
Huntress;  1853,  Leonard  Huntress,  Daniel  S.  Rich- 
ardson, John  K.  Going. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1854,  the  law  in  force  at  the 
present  time  was  pa-^sed,  providing  that  the  county 
commissioners  then  in  office  in  the  several  counties, 
except  Sufiblk  and  Nantucket,  should  be  divided  into 
three  claaaea — the  first  class  holding  office  until  the 
next  annual  election  for  Governor — the  second  class 
until  election  day  in  1855,  and  the  third  class  until 
election  day  in  1856,  the  commissioners  then  in  office 
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determining  by  lot  to  which  class  each  should  belong, 
and  that  at  each  annual  election  thereafter  one  com- 
missioner be  chosen  for  three  years.  The  commis- 
sioners since  that  time  have  been  the  following: 
Leonard  Huntress,  John  K.  Going,  Paul  H.  Sweetser, 
Edward  J.  Collins,  J.  H.  Waitt,  Harrison  Harwood, 
Daniel  G.  Walton,  J.  Henry  Reed,  William  S.  Frost, 
AlphoDZO  M.  Lunt  and  Samuel  O.  Upham. 

The  commissioners  of  Middlesex  County  include 
within  their  jurisdiction  Chelsea,  North  Chelsea  and 
Winthrop.^which  belong  to  Suffolk  County.  Chelsea 
and  North  Chelsea  were  placed  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion by  an  act  passed  May  3,  1850,  and  when  Win- 
throp  was  set  off  from  North  Chelsea,  March  27,  1852, 
it  continued  within  its  old  jurisdiction.  It  was  pro- 
vided by  law,  April  .30,  1852,  that  for  expenses  appli- 
cable to  those  towns  they  should  pay  in  such  propor- 
tions as  the  commissioners  should  decide. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  was  es- 
tablished June  21,  1811,  was  abolished  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1821.  The  justices  of  this  court,  during  its 
continuance,  for  the  middle  circuit,  consisting  of  Suf- 
folk, Middlesex  and  Essex  Counties,  were  Samuel 
Dana,  chief  justice  ;  William  Wetmore  and  Stephen 
Minot,  associate  justices.  The  6rst  session  of  this 
court  was  held  at  Cambridge  December  1(5,  I8I1,  and 
its  last  at  Concord,  June  11,  1821.  The  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  was  established  at  the  above  date  with 
a  chief  justice  and  three  associate  justices,  and  the 
Krst  session  in  Middlesex  County  was  held  at  Cam- 
bridge September  10,  1821.  On  the  Ist  of  March, 
1843,  the  number  of  associates  was  increased  to  four, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  184.3,  to  six,  and  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1851,  to  seven.  This  court  continued  until  Ihe 
establishment  of  the  present  Superior  Court,  by  a  law 
passed  April  5,  1859.  During  its  continuance  the 
following  judges  sat  upon  the  bench: 

ArtomM  Ward,  1821  to  1839  (chief  justice  1821)  ;  Solomon  Strong, 
1821  to  1.142 ;  John  Mason  Williams,  1821  to  1844  (cliief  justice  1830)  ; 
Samuel  Howe,  1821  to  1S28;  David  Cummins,  1828  to  1844;  OhrirliM 
Henry  Warren,  1839  to  1844  ;  Charles  Mleo,  1842  to  1844 ;  Pliuy  Mer- 
licli,  1843  to  1848  ;  Daniel  Wells,  1844  to  IS54  (chief  justice  1844)  ; 
.loehua  Uoljoke  Ward.  1844  to  1848  ;  Emorj-  Washburn,  1844  to  1847  ; 
Luther  Stearns  Cashing,  1844  to  1848  ;  Harrison  Gray  Otis  Colby,  1845 
to  1847  ;  Charles  Eilward  Forbes,  1847  to  1848  ;  Edward  Mellen,  1847  to 
1859  (chief  justice  18i4)  ;  George  Tyler  Bigelow,  1848  to  1850  ;  JonaUian 
Coggswell  Perkins,  1848  to  1859;  Horatio  Byington,  1848  to  186g; 
Thomas  Hopkinsou,  1848  to  l»49 ;  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar,  1849  to 
1853;  Pliny  Merrick,  18,Vl  to  1854  ;  Henry  Walker  Bishop,  1851  to  1839 ; 
George  Nixon  BriggB,  IS53  to  1839;  George  Partridge  Sanger,  1854  to 
1859  ;  Henry  Morris,  1853   to  1869  ;  David  Aikin,  1856  to  1859. 

Of  these,  Edward  Mellen,  George  T.  Bigelow, 
Thomas  Hopkinson  and  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar 
were  Middlesex  men. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1859,  the  Superior  Court  was 
established  as  the  successor  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  with  ten  justices,  which  number  was  increased, 
May  19,  1875,  to  eleven,  and  February  27,  1888,  to 
fourteen.  The  justices  of  this  court  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

Charles  -illen,  1859  to   1807  (chief  justice    1859) ;  Julius  Rockwell, 


1859  to  1886  ;  Otis  Phillips  Lord,  1859  to  1875  ;  Marcus  Morton,  Jr.,  18S9 
to  1869;  Seth  Amee,  1859  to  1869  (chief  justice  1867)  ;  Ezra  WilkinMn,* 
1859  to  1882  :  Henry  Voee,  1869  to  1869  ;  Tbomaa  Bnaaell,  1859  to  1867  ; 
John  Phelps  Putnam,  1859  to  1882 ;  Lincoln  Flagg  Brigbani,  1869 
(chief  justice  1869  to  1890)  ;  Chester  I.  Reed,  1807  :o  1871  ;  Charlea 
Devens,  Jr.,  1867  to  1873  ;  Henry  Austin  Scudder,  1869  to  1872  ;  Francis 
Henshaw  Dewey,  1869  to  1881  ;  Robert  Carter  Pitman,  1869;  John 
WiUiam  Bacon,  1871  to  1885;  William  Allen,  1872  to  1881  ;  PelegBmory 
Aldrich,  1873  ;  Waldo  Colburn,  1876  to  1882  ;  Wm.  Sewall  Gardner,  1876 
to  1886;  Hamilton  Barclay  Staples,  1881;  Marcus  Perrin  Enowltou, 
1881  to  1887  ;  C.  Blodgett,  1882  ;  A.  Mason,  1882  (chief  justice  1890) ;  J. 
Madison  Barker,  1882  ;  Charles  P.  Thompson,  1885  ;  John  Wilkea  Ham- 
mond, 1886  ;  Justin  Dewey,  1886 ;  Edgar  J.  Sherman,  1887  ;  John 
Lathrop,  1888  ;  James  R.  Dnnbar,  1888  ;  Robert  R.  Bishop,  1888. 

Of  these,  Seth  Ames,  Charles  Devens,  Jr.,  John 
William  Bacon,  John  W.  Hammond,  Wm.  Sewall 
Gardner  and  Robert  R.  Bishop  were  Middlesex  men. 

During  the  Colonial  period  under  the  charter,  Pro- 
bate matters  as  has  been  stated,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  County  Court.  During  the  presidency  of  Dudley 
he  assumed  Probate  jurisdiction  but  delegated  it  in 
some  of  the  counties  to  judges  of  Probate  whom  he 
appointed.  During  the  administration  of  Andros  the 
settlement  of  estates  exceeding  fifty  pounds  he  per- 
sonally directed,  delegating  others  to  judges  of  his  ap- 
pointment. After  the  deposition  of  Andros  the 
colonial  method  was  resumed,  and  continued  until  the 
union  of  the  Colonies,  in  1692.  Though  the  Provincial 
charter  conferred  the  jurisdiction  of  Probate  affairs  on 
the  Governor  and  Council,  they  claimed  and  exer- 
cised the  right  to  delegate  their  powers  to  judges  and 
registers  of  Probate  in  the  several  counties.  There 
was  no  regular  Probate  Court  established  by  law  until 
March  12,  1784,  when  it  was  provided  that  a  judge 
and  register  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  Council.  Under  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ratified  by  the  people  on  the  23d  of  May,  1855, 
it  was  provided  that  at  the  annual  election  in  1856,  and 
in  every  fifth  year  thereafter,  the  register  should  be 
chosen  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The 
judge  remained  as  the  appointee  of  the  Governor.  In 
1856  a  Court  of  Insolvency  in  each  county  was  estab- 
lished by  law,  with  a  judge  and  register,  and  in  1858 
the  judge  and  register  of  this  court  were  abolished,  as 
well  as  the  judge  and  register  of  Probate,  and  the 
otficea  of  judge  and  register  of  Probate  and  Insol- 
vency were  created.  In  the  same  year,  1868,  it  was 
provided  that  the  register  of  Probate  and  Insolvency 
should  be  chosen  at  the  annual  election  in  that  year 
and  every  fifth  year  afterwards  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

The  following  persons  have  filled  the  offices  of 
judge  and  register  of  Probate,  judge  and  raster  of 
Insolvency,  and  judge  and  register  of  Probate  and 
Insolvency  since  the  union  of  the  Colonies,  in  1692 : 

Judge*  of  Probaie. — James  Russell,  appointed  Jane  18,  1692  ;  John 
Leverett,  appointed  Oct.  23,  1702  ;  Francis  Foxcroft,  appointed  July  8, 
1708  ;  Jonathan  Remington,  appointed  Sept.  30,  1725  ;  Samuel  Danforth, 
appointed  Dec.  20, 1745  ;  John  Winthrop,  appointed  Sept.  6,  1775  ;  Oliver 
Prescott,  appointed  about  July,  1779  ;  James  Prescott,  appointed  Feb.  1, 
1805  ;  Samuel  Phillips,  Prescott  Fay,  appointed  May  9,  1821 ;  William 
Adams  Richardson,  appointed  April  7,  1856,  and  held  untU  Jnly  1, 1858  -, 
Luther  J.  Fletcher,  appointed  judge  of  Insolvency  1857;  William 
Adams  Rlchartiaon,  appointed  judge  of   Probate  and  Insolvency  May 
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13, 1898,  to  take  offloi  July  L,  1858  ;  George  M.  Brooka,  appointed  judge 
'of  Probate  and  loaolTeDcy,  1872. 

B^giaten  of  Probate. — Samuel  Phippe,  appointed  June  18, 1692  ;  Thomas 
Swan,  appointed  Oct.  23,  1702  ;  Nicholas  FewendeD,  appointed  Sept.  15, 
1706  ;  Daniel  Foxoroft,  appointed  Bee.  28,  1709  ;  Tbomal  Foxcrofr,  ap- 
pointed Dec.  9,  1715  ;  Frsncil  Foxcrofl,  appointed  July  3,  1729  ;  Samuel 
Danforth,  appointed  July  9,  1731  ;  Andrew  Boardoian,  appointed  Dec. 
20,  174fi  ;  Andrew  Boardman,  Jr.  (appointed  special  register  on  death 
of  hU  father),  1769  ;  William  Kneeland,  appointed  May  29,  1769  ;  Jiunee 
Winthrop,  appointed  Sept  6,  1776  ;  James  Fueter,  appointed  May  26, 
1817  ;  Isaac  Fiske,  appointed  Oct.  29,  1817. 

BsguUn  of  haoloeniqi. — Alonzo  V.  Lynda,  appointed  July  1,  1851  ; 
Alfred  A.  Prescott,  appointed  March  10,  1853  ;  Joseph  H.  Tyler,  ap 
pointed  register  of  Insolvency  1856;  Joseph  U,  Tyler,  appointed  regis- 
ter of  Probate  and  Insolvency  Nov.,  1858 ;  Isaac  F.  Jones,  appointed 
assistant  register  of  Probate  and  Insolvency  January,  1859;  Samuel  H. 
Folsom,  appointed  assistant  register  of  Probats  and  Insolvency  1877. 

Daring  the  period  of  the  Colony  the  oflBcer  corre- 
sponding to  the  sheriff  of  later  times  was  called  mar- 
shal. The  names  of  the  marshals  of  the  Colony  have 
already  been  given.  Since  the  charter  creating  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  the  sheriffs  of  the 
county  have  been  the  following : 

SAsTj^i.— Timothy  Phillips,  appointed  1602;  Sauiuel  Gookin,  ap- 
pointed 1702;  Edmund  GofTe,  appointed  1715;  Samuel  Gookin,  ap* 
pointed  1728  ;  Samuel  Dummer,  appointed  1729  ;  Richard  Foster,  Jr., 
appointed  1731;  Richard  Foster,  appointed  1761  ;  David  Phippe,  ap- 
pointed 1764;  James  Prescott,  appointed  1779 ;  Loammi  Baldwin,  ap- 
pointed 1781  ;  Joseph  Hosmer,  appointed  1794  ;  William  Hitdrelli,  ap- 
pointed 1808  ;  Nathaniel  Austin,  Jr.,  appointed  1813  ;  Benjamin  F.  Var 
nam,  appointed  1831 ;  Samuel  Chandler,  appointed  1841 ;  Fisher  A. 
Hlldreth,  appointed  1851  ;  John  S.  Keyes,  appointed  1853. 

Under  the  nineteenth  article  of  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  ratified  in  1855,  a  law  was  passed  in 
1866  providing  that  at  the  annual  election  in  that 
year,  and  in  every  third  year  thereafter,  a  sheriff  should 
be  choeen  in  each  county  by  the  people.  Under  that 
law  the  following  sheriffs  have  been  chosen  : 

John  S.  Keyes,  1868  ;  Charles  Kimball,  1859,  '62,  '66,  '68,  '71,  '74,  '77  ; 
Ebeneier  W.  Fiske,  1880 ;  Henry  O.  Cushing,  188.'!,  '86,  '89. 

Up  to  the  year  1654  the  treasurer  of  the  Colony 
acted  as  treasurer  for  the  county.  In  that  year,  and 
by  renewal  in  1692,  a  law  was  passed  providing  that 
in  each  county  a  treasurer  should  be  annually  chosen 
by  the  people.  A  similar  law  remained  in  force  until 
1855.  The  following  treasurers  have  held  office  in 
Middlesex  County : 

Thomas  Danforth,  until  1667  ;  Edward  Goffe,  until  1698  ;  John  Stsd- 
man,  until  1683  ;  Samnel  Andrew,  until  170U  (except  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Androe) ;  Ebsnezer  Bridge,  until  1807  ;  John  L.  Tnttle, 
natll  1813;  John  Keyes,  until  1837  ;  Stedman  Buttrick,  until  1866. 

In  1865  it  was  enacted  that  a  county  treasurer 
should  be  chosen  in  that  year  in  each  county,  and 
every  third  year  thereafter,  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  Under  the  new  law  the  following  were 
chosen  :  • 

Amo«  Stone,  1856,  '58,  '81,  '64,  '67,  '70,  '73,  '76,  '79,  '82  ;  Joseph  0. 
Haydsn,  1886,  '38. 

During  the  Colonial  period  the  clerks  of  the  courts 
were  appointed  by  the  courts.  During  the  Provincial 
period  the  clerks  of  the  County  Courta  and  those  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  and  afterwards, 
until  1797,  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  were  dis- 


tinct, and  the  latter  two  clerks  had  their  offices  in 
Boston.  Until  1811  the  appointment  of  clerks  lay 
with  the  courts,  when  it  was  vested  in  the  Governor 
and  Council  and  so  remained  until  1814,  when  it  was 
given  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  In  1856  it  was 
provided  by  law  that  in  that  year  and  every  fifth  year 
thereafter,  clerks  should  be  chosen  by  the  people  in 
the  several  counties.  The  following  is  probably  a 
correct  list  of  clerks  from  the  incorporation  of  the 
county,  in  1643,  to  the  present  time  : 

Thomas  Danforth,  under  the  Colonial  charter  ;  Samuftf  Phippe,  1689  ; 
Francis  Foxcroft,  1721  ;  John  Foxcroft,  17il6 ;  Thadous  Mason,  1774 ; 
Tbadeus  :Mason  and  Wm.  Swan,  178.'> ;  .Abraham  Big.  Ion,  17911;  Elias 
Phinney,  1831  ;  Seth  Ames,  185  >,  'oi'' ;  Marshall  Preston,  assist,  clerk, 
1852;  Benjamin  F.  Ham,  1861,  '66;  Theodore  C.  Hurd,  1871,76,  81,  '86  ; 
John  L.  .\nibrose,  second  assist,  clerk,  1880. 

During  the  Colonial  period,  and  until  1715,  the 
clerks  of  the  courts  were  registers  of  deeds,  but  in 
that  year  it  was  provided  "  that  in  each  county  some 
person  having  a  freehold  within  said  county  to  the 
value  of  at  least  ten  pounds,  should  be  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  county.  As  ofiicers  of  the  court  the 
clerks  were  under  the  Colonial  charter  called  record- 
ers, and  as  recorders  kept  the  registry  of  deeds.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  registers  of  deeds  have  been 
as  follows : 

Thomas  Danforth  until  1689  ;  Samuel  Pliipps  until  1721  ;  Francis  Fox- 
croft until  1766  ;  John  Foxcroft  iintil  1776  ;  Ebenezer  Bridge  until  1781 ; 
Thadeus  Masou  until  1786 ;  William  Wiuthrop  until  1796 ;  Samuel 
Bartlett  until  1819  ;  Isaac  Fiske  until  1820 ;  Samuel  Bnrtlett  until  1822  ; 
William  F.  Stone  until  1816 ;  Caleb  Haydeu  until  \iAh. 

In  1855  it  was  provided  by  law  that  in  that  year, 
and  every  third  year  afterwards,  a  register  of  deeds 
should  be  chosen  for  three  years  in  each  county,  and 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex  two  registers,  one  for 
Cambridge  and  one  for  Lowell.  Under  the  law  the 
registers  have  been  : 

Caleb  Hayden,  for  Cambridge,  1655,  '58,  '01,  '64  ;  Asahel  B.  WriKlit, 
for  Lowell,  1855,  '58,  '61,  '64 ;  Charles  B.  Stevens,  for  Cambridge,  1807, 
70,  'T3,  '76,  '79,  '82,  '85,  '88  ;  Ithamar  W.  Beard,  for  Lowell,  1867-70  ; 
Joseph  P.  Thompson,  for  Lowell,  1873,  '76,  '79,  '82,  '8.S  'S8. 

Under  a  law  passed  March  3,  1635-36,  Cambridge 
was  designated  »s  one  of  the  four  towns  in  which  courts 
were  to  be  held.  Ipswich,  Salem  and  Boston  were  the 
other  three.  When  Middlesex  County  was  incorpor- 
ated, in  1643,  Cambridge  continued  the  shire-town  of 
the  county.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1652,  it  was  or- 
dered by  the  General  Court  that  two  sessions  of  the 
courts  besides  those  held  at  Cambridge  should  be  held 
at  Charlestown.  A  court-house  and  jail  were  built, 
and  the  courts  at  some  of  their  terms  were  held  there 
until  the  Revolution.  Precisely  when  the  first  court- 
house was  built  in  Cambridge  is  uot  known.  It  was 
burned  in  1671,  and  there  is  no  positive  knowledge  of 
any  other  court-house  until  1708,  when  one  waa  built 
in  Harvard  Square.  Another  was  built  in  Harvard 
Square  in  1767  or  1758. 

Under  the  administration  of  Andros,  Captain  Law- 
rence Hammond,  of  Charlestown,  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  courts  and   register  of  probate  and  of  deeds. 
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He  removed  all  the  records  from  Cambridge  to 
Charlestown,  and  after  the  Revolution  of  1688  refused 
to  surrender  them.  On  the  18th  of  February,  1689- 
90,  the  General  Court  ordered  "  that  Capt.  Lawrence 
Hammond  deliver  to  the  order  of  the  County  Court 
for  Middlesex  the  records  of  that  county  ;  that  is  to 
say,  all  books  and  files  by  him  formerly  received  from 
Mr.  Danforth,  some  time  Recorder  of  that  county,  as 
also  all  other  books  of  record  and  files  belonging  to 
said  county  in  his  custody.'"  On  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary 1690-91,  the  order  not  having  been  obeyed,  the 
marshal-general  was  directed  to  arrest  Mr.  Lawrence. 
The  records  remained  in  Charlestown  until  1717.  On 
the  nth  of  May,  1716,  the  town  of  Cambridge  passed 
the  following  vote :  "  Whereas  the  Register's  oflBce  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex  is  not  kept  in  our  town  of 
Cambridge,  which  is  a  grievance  unto  us,  voted  that 
our  Representative  be  desired  to  represent  said  griev- 
ance to  the  Honorable  General  Court  and  secure,  if 
possible,  the  passage  of  an  Act  of  said  Court  that  said 
office  may  forthwith  be  removed  into  our  town  ac- 
cording to  law,  it  being  the  shire-town  in  said  county." 
The  town  of  Charlestown  objected  to  the  removal 
and  contested  it  in  the  General  Court.  Finally,  as 
Mr.  Richard  Frothingham  states  in  his  "History  of 
Charlestown,"  the  question  came  squarely  up  before 
the  Council  on  the  12th  of  June,  1717,  whether  Cam- 
bridge or  Charlestown  should  be  considered  the  shire- 
town.  "  Mr.  Auchmuty  pleaded  very  well  for  Charles- 
town. His  discourse  was  very  well  worth  hearing. 
Mr.  Remington  alleged  and  proved  for  Cambridge 
very  pertinently  and  fully."  On  the  13th  the  Council 
decided  in  favor  of  Cambridge.  The  next  day  there 
was  a  spirited  contest  in  the  House  of  Deputies  on 
the  question  of  concurring  with  the  Council.  Sewall 
writes  :  "  Could  not  tell  by  lifting  up  the  hands — were 
fain  to  divide  the  House.  They  for  Cambridge  went 
to  the  north  side — they  for  Charlestown  to  the  south. 
Cambridge  had  forty-six — Charlestown  forty-one." 
The  registries  were  consequently  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  town  has  continued  to  the  present 
time  a  shire  of  the  county.  The  courts  continued  to 
be  held  in  what  is  commonly  called  Old  Cambridge 
until  1816.  On  the  M  of  March,  1810,  the  General 
Court  incorporated  Thomas  Handasyde  Perkins, 
James  Perkins,  William  Payne,  Ebenezer  Francis 
and  Andrew  Cragie  aa  the  "  Lechmore  Point  Corpora- 
tion." This  was  a  land  corporation,  ambitious,  active 
and  thrifty,  like  all  such  before  and  since.  One  of  the 
schemes  devised  to  promote  its  interests  wtis  the  re- 
moval of  the  county  buildings  to  East  Cambridge, 
where  its  property  was  situated.  On  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1813,  the  company  offered  to  convey  to  the 
county  a  square  bouuded  by  Otis,  Second,  Thomdike 
and  Third  Streets,  together  with  a  lot  seventy-five 
feet  in  width  across  the  westerly  side  of  the  square 
bounded  by  Thomdike,  Second,  Spring  and  Third 
Streets,  and  build  a  court-house  and  jail  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  $24,000,  on  condition  that  they  should  be 


used  by  the  county  when  finished.  The  Court  of 
Sessions,  at  its  December  term,  in  that  year,  accepted 
the  proposal,  and  at  the  March  term  of  the  court,  in 
1816,  a  committee  reported  the  buildings  finished  at 
a  cost  exceeding  the  proposed  expenditure  by  the 
company  by  the  sum  of  $4191.78,  which  sum  was 
paid  by  the  county.  The  old  court-house  in  ELarvard 
Square  was  used  for  town  and  other  purposes  until 
April  19,  1841,  and  was  afterwards  removed  to  Palmer 
Street. 

The  court-house  at  East  Cambridge  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  two  wings  in  1846,  and  on  the  27th 
of  March,  1877,  the  county  commissioners  were 
authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  borrow  the  sum  of 
forty  thousand  dollars  for  a  new  building  for  the 
registry  of  deeds.  The  building,  still  proving  too 
small,  was  moved  back  from  its  old  site  and  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  the  structure  now  approaching 
completion. 

The  courts  were  first  held  at  Concord  in  1692, 
under  the  law  establishing  courts  under  the  Provin- 
cial charter.  Until  1719  they  were  held  in  the  old 
meeting-house,  but  in  that  year  a  court-house  was 
built  which,  according  to  the  specifications,  was  to  be 
thirty-four  feet  by  twenty-six  and  not  less  than  four- 
teen nor  more  than  sixteen  feet  between  joists.  In 
1754  a  jail  was  built  and  in  1794  a  new  court-house, 
which  continued  in  use  as  long  as  Concord  remained 
a  shire.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1775,  the  Charles- 
town sessions  of  the  courts  were  ordered  to  be  held  at 
Concord,  and  Charlestown  ceased  to  be  a  slilre.  For 
many  years  after  it  was  settled  by  the  Provincial 
Court  that  Cambridge  should  be  the  chief  shire  and 
the  depository  of  the  county  records  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction existed  in  that  part  of  the  county  of 
which  Concord  had  become  a  more  convenient  and 
accessible  centre. 

This  dissatisfaction  finally  displayed  itself  in  an  at- 
tempt to  form  a  new  county,  of  which  Concord  should 
be  the  shire-town.  After  the  incorporation  of  Worces- 
ter county,  in  1731,  which  seemed  to  furnish  a  favor- 
able opportunity  for  some  decisive  movements,  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  various  towns  was  held 
at  Concord,  whose  deliberations  culminated  in  an 
agreement,  May  26,  1732,  to  petition  the  General 
Court  to  incorporate  a  new  county,  with  Concord  the 
shire,  to  include  the  towns  of  Concord,  Sudbury, 
Framingham,  Marlboro',  Groton,  Chelmsford,  Bil- 
lerica.  Stow,  Littleton,  Bedford,  Dunstable,  West- 
ford,  Dracut  and  Northtown.  The  movement  of  course 
failed,  and  time  finally  dissipated  the  uneasiness  of  the 
towns  in  the  central  and  upper  parts  of  the  county. 
Concord  remained  a  shire  until  the  7th  of  May,  1867, 
when  a  law  was  passed  providing  that  the  session  of 
the  courts  which  had  before  that  time  been  held  in 
that  town,  should  be  transferred  to  Cambridge,  and 
authorizing  the  county  commissioners  to  sell  the 
court-house  to  the  town.  The  conveyance  was  made 
May  24,  1867. 
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A  law  was  passed  April  16,  1836,  making  Lowell  a 
shire,  to  take  effect  on  the  condition  that  the  town 
should,  before  the  Ist  day  of  March,  1837,  provide  a 
suitable  conrt-room  and  a  jail,  the  expense  of  which 
jail  should  not  exceed  $10,000,  and  execute  and  deliver 
to  the  county  a  sufficient  lease  or  other  instrument  to 
secure  the  use  thereof  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  per- 
manently to  the  county.  A  supplementary  act  was 
passed  March  24,  1837,  reviewing  the  above  act  but 
providing  that  it  should  be  void  unless  the  city  of 
Lowell,  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  the  ensuing  April, 
should  pay  to  the  commissioners  the  sum  of  $10,000, 
to  be  expended  by  them  in  the  erection  of  a  jail,  and 
should  also  before  said  day  finish  the  court-room  then 
begun,  and  make  the  lea.se  or  conveyance  required  in 
the  actof  1836.  Until  1855  no  registry  of  deeds  was  es- 
tablished at  Lowell.  On  the  24th  of  March  in  that  year 
a  law  was  passed  providing  that  Lowell,  Dunstable, 
Tyngsboro,  Dracut,  Tewksbury,  Billerica,  Chelmsford, 
Carlisle,  Wilmington  and  Westford  should  constitute 
the  Northern  Registry  District  of  Middlesex  County. 
It  also  provided  that  the  Governor  should  appoint  on 
or  before  the  1st  day  of  July,  a  register  of  that  dis- 
trict, to  hold  office  until  the  November  election  of 
that  year.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1886,  the  county 
commissioners  were  authorized  to  have  all  records 
prior  to  said  July  1st  copied  and  deposited  in  the 
Northern  Registry. 

The  list  of  courts  will  of  course  be  incomplete  with- 
out a  reference  to  the  Police  and  District  Courts  in  dit- 
ferent  parts  of  the  county.  Of  Police  Courta  there  are 
four — 

Lowell:  with  Somnel  P.  Hadley,  justice  ;  Joho  J.  Pickmao  and  John 
F.  Frye,  special  jusUceH  ;  James  F.  SaTa^e,  cleric. 

Marlboron^h  :  with  Edward  F.  JuhnsOD,  justice  ;  James  W.  McDonald 
and  Wm  D.  Burdett,  special  justices ;  James  F.  J.  Otteraon,  clerk. 

Nevton  :  with  John  C.  Kennedy,  justice  ;  Henry  U.  Mather  and  Ed- 
ward a.  Mason,  special  justices ;  Edward  W.  Gate,  clerk. 

Somervilla :  with  Isaac  Story  justice  ;  Charles  G.  Pope  and  John 
Haskell  Bntler,  special  justices  ;  Herbert  A.  Chapin,  clerk. 

Of  District  Courta  there  are  seven — 

FirU  Norihem  Middlatx,  held  at  Ayer,  with  jurisdiction  in  Ayer, 
Qroton,  Pepperell,  Towusend,  Ashby,  Shirley,  Westford,  Littleton  and 
Boxborough.  LeTi  Wallace,  justice  ;  John  Spaulding  and  Warren  H. 
Atwood,  special  justices  ;  Ueor^e  W.  Sanderson,  cleric 

^rM  Southern  Middleaex,  held  at  Framingham,  with  jnrisdlction  in 
Ashland,  Framingham,  Holliston,  Sherborn,  Sudbury  and  Wayland. 
WiUis  A.  Kingsbory,  justice  ;  Lucius  H.  Wakefield  and  Walter  Adams, 
special  justices  ;  Joseph  H.  Ladd,  clerk. 

Fim  BaMem  Middlnex,  held  at  Maiden  and  Wakefield,  with  jurisdlc- 
tioD  In  North  Beading,  Reading,  Stoneham,  Wakefield,  Melroee,  Mai- 
den, Everett  and  Medford.  John  W.  Pettingill,  justice ;  Thomas  S. 
Harlow  and  Solon  Bancroft,  special  justices;  William  N.  Tyler,  clerk. 

S«o(md  Ea»Urtt  MiddUaex  ,  held  at  Waltham,  with  jurisdiction  in 
Waltbam,  Watertowo  and  Weston.  Enos  T.  Lace,  justice  ;  Henry  3. 
Milton  and  Samuel  P.  Abbott,  special  justices  ;  All)ert  0,  Delano,  clerk. 

Third  EaMlem  3fiddUs«x,  held  at  Cambridge,  with  jurisdiction  in  Cam- 
bridge, Arlington  and  Belmont.  Chester  F.  Sanger,  justice ;  Samuel 
W.  McDaniel  and  Jabez  Fox,  special  justices  ;  Emerson  W.  Law,  clerk. 

Avrtib  EoMterm  MiddUtex,  held  at  Wobum,  with  jurisdiction  in  Wil. 
mington,  Wobum,  Winchester  and  Burliugton.  Parker  L.  Converse, 
justice;  George  3.  Littlefield  and  Charles  D.  Adams,  special  justices  ; 
Edward  E.  Bond,  clerk. 

Ctniral  Middieaax,  ht-ld  at  Concord,  with  jurisdiction  in  Acton,  Bed- 
ford, Carlisle,  Concord,  Lincoln,  Maynard,  Stow  and  Lexington.     John 


3.   Keyes,  justice ;    Charles  Thompsou  and    Robert  P.    Clapp,  special 
justices ;  no  clerk. 

The  officers  of  the  county  in  1889  were  as  follows  : 

Judge  of  Prol)ate  and  Insolvency  ■  George  M.  Brooks,  of  Concord. 
Begister  of  Probate  and  Insolvency  :  Joseph  H.  Tyler,  of  Winchester. 
Assistant  Register  of  Probate  and  Insolvency;  Samuel  H.  Folsom,  of 
Winchester.  SheritT:  Henry  G.  Gushing,  of  Lowell.  Clerk  of  Courts  : 
Theodore  C.  Hurd,  of  Cambridge.  Assistant  Clerks  of  Courts  :  John  L. 
Ambrose,  of  Somerville  ;  Wm.  C.  Dlllinghani,  of  Maiden.  Treasurer: 
Joeeph  O.  Hayden,  of  Maiden.  Kegisters  of  Deeds  :  Northern  District, 
Joseph  L.  Tbompeon,  of  Lowell  ;  Southern  District,  Charles  B.  Stevens, 
of  Cambridge.  County  Commissioners  ;  Wm.  S.  Frost,  of  Marlborough  ; 
J.  Henry  Read,  of  Westford  ;  Samuel  0.  Upham,  of  Waltbam.  Special 
Commissioners;  Edward  E.  Thompson,  of  Wobum  ;  Lyman  Dike,  of 
Stoneham.  Commissioners  of  Insolvency;  Frederick  T.  Greenhaipe,  of 
Lowell ;  John  C.  Kennedy,  of  Newton  ;  George  J.  Burns,  of  .\yer. 
Masters  in  Chancery :  Walter  Adams,  of  Framingham  ;  Samuel  L. 
Powers,  of  Newtou  ;  Joseph  H.  Tyler,  of  Winchester;  Charles  H.  Conant, 
of  Lowell ;  Gilt>ert  A.  A.  Pevey,  of  Cambridge  ;  Robert  P.  Clapp,  of 
Lexington  ;  Wm.  H.  Bent,  of  Lowell.  Trial  Justices  :  James  T.  Joslin, 
of  Hudson  ;  William  Nutt,  of  Natick ;  George  L.  Hemmenway,  of 
Hopkinton. 

The  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial,  Superior  and 
Probate  Courts,  as  now  provided,  by  law  are  : 

Supreme  JudicUil  Court :  Law  Term  for  Barnstable,  Middlesex,  Nor- 
folk and  .Suffolk,  at  Boston  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  in  each 
year.  Jury  Terms  at  Lowell  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  April,  and  at 
Cambridge  oil  the  third  Tuesday  of  October. 

Superior  Oouri:  Civil  Business,  at  Lowell  on  the  second  Monday  of 
March  and  the  first  Monday  of  September  ;  and  at  Cambridge  on  the 
first  Monday  of  June  and  the  second  Monday  of  December.  Criminal 
Business,  at  Cambridge  on  the  second  Monday  of  February  and  the  first 
Monday  of  June  ;  and  at  Lowell  oo  the  third  Monday  of  Octolwr. 

Probate  Court :  at  Cambridge  on  tba  first,  second  and  fourth  Teusdays  ; 
and  at  Lowell  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  every  month  except  August. 

The  records  of  admissions  to  the  bar  of  Middlesex 
County  is  very  incomplete.  A  perfect  record  can 
only  be  obtained  by  searching  the  records  of  the  dif- 
ferent courts.  Such  a  search  is  now  being  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  county  clerk,  but  the  fol- 
lowing partial  list  of  admissions  is  given  as  the  best 
that  can  at  present  be  obtained: 


Julian  Abbot,  Dec.,  1K!9. 
Caleb  F.  Abbott,  Sept.,  1835. 
James  C.  Abbott,  June,  1849. 
John  W.  P.  Abbott,  June,  1830. 
Henry  Adams,  June,  1806. 
Josiah  Adams,  Juno,  1807. 
Sbubael  P.  Adams,  Dec.,  1848. 
John  F.  K.  Adams,  Sept,  1851. 
John  B.  Adams,  SepC  1821. 
JosI  Adams,  Sept,  1828. 
John  E.  Avery,  Jnne,  1872. 
Henry  Adams,  Sept.,  1826. 
Joeeph  Adams,  Sept.,  1826. 
Wm.  George  Alden,  March,  1872. 
Uiram  A.  Alger,  June,  1850, 
Alpbeos  Brown  Alger,  June,  1877. 
Edwin  A.  .Alger,  fiept.,  1845. 
John  W.  Allanl,  Dec.,  1883. 
John  H.  Appleton,  July,  1878. 
John  H.  Atwood,  Oct.,  1884. 
Amos  Allen,  Oct.,  1817. 
Seth  Ames,  Oct.,  1830. 
Elgin  A.  Angell,  Sept ,  1775.  - 
Isaac  Angell,  June,  1872. 
Wm.  T.  Andrews,  Oct.,  1822. 
Benjamin  H.  Andrens  (no  date). 
Christopher  C.  Andrews,  Oct.,  1850. 
Arthur  W.  Austin,  Sept.,  1828. 
Nathaniel  Austin,  Jr.,  June,  1833. 


Clark  A.  Batchelder,  April,  1873. 
Elbridge  Gerry  Austin,  Oct..  1834. 
Henry  D.  Austin,  Sept.,  1842. 
William  Austin,  Nov.,  1843. 
Lunian  W.  Aldrich,  July,  1878. 
George  Bancroft,  April,  1842. 
John  W.  Bacon,  Jnne,  1846. 
Loammi  Baldwin,  Sept.,  1843. 
Stephen  BeaI^  March,  1844. 
James  U  Boewell,  June,  18U0. 
Itbamar  W.  Beard,  Sept.,  1844. 
NinUn  C.  Betton,  Nov.,  1819. 
Charles  C.  Barton,  April,  1873. 
Charles  Bemis,  Oct.,  1832. 
Alpheus  W.  Buell,  March,  1876. 
Isaac  Berais,  Jr,  Oct.,  1821. 
Leonard  Blake,  May,  1875. 
Wm.  P.  Barry,  July,  1886. 
.Alpheus  Bigelow,  Oct.,  1821. 
George  T.  Bigelow,  Dec.,  1833. 
Wm.  P.  Bigelow,  Oct.,  1820. 
Joseph  0.  Burdett,  April,  1873. 
Tyler  Bigelow,  June,  1824.  • 

Edward  C.  BllUngs,  Oct.,  1855. 
Charles  R.  Blaisdell,  Oct.,  18.'i9. 
Harrison  G.  Blaisdell,  March,  1846. 
Frank  T.  Benner,  Jnne,  1877. 
Benjamin  F.  Blood,  March,  1843. 
Francis  E.  Bond,  Dec.,  1831. 
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Charles  T.  Bond,  July,  1880. 
Arthur  P.  BoDuey,  Sept.,  184«. 
James  BowdotD,  !Tot.,  1819. 
Francis  Brinley,  Jr.,  March,  1825. 
William  Brigham,  Oct.,  IS-W. 
Elias  Bullard,  Oct.,  1828. 
Edward  Blake,  Oct.,  1831. 
James  0.  Boswell,  June.  ISGO. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Sept.  1840. 
Caleb  Butler,  Oct.,  1819. 
Ephnum  Buttrick,  March,  1825. 
George  A.  Butterfield,  Sept,  1843. 
Anson  Burlingame,  Sept.,  1846. 
Willard  Brown,  March,  1S80. 
William  Locke  Brown,  June,  1850. 
Alphens  B.  Brown,  Sept.,  1839. 
Wm.  L.  Brown,  Jane,  1850. 
Samuel  R  Brown,  Oct.,  1841. 
Charles  Burrell,  iiept.,  1858. 
Nathan  Brooks,  Oct.,  1877. 
Geo.  Merrick  Brooks,  Sept.,  1847. 
Harry  A.  Brown,  Feb.,  1881. 
Charles  H.  Bordis,  June,  1802. 
George  J.  Bunut,  July,  1878. 
George  A.  Bnice,  April,  1866. 
Charles  U.  Bennett,  April,  1869. 
Benjamin  E.  Bond,  Oct.,  1870. 
Charles  F.  Blandio,  Oct.,  1870. 
George  H.  Ball,  June,  1871. 
John  Cahill,  Dec.,  1874. 
George  H.  Clement,  Jan.,  1888. 
Jamea  H.  Carmichoel,!  July,  18S0. 
Z.  B.  Caverly,  Dec.,  1846. 
Andrew  J.  Carr,  April,  1852. 
.Toaathan  Chapman,  Jr.,  Oct.,  1830. 
Wm.  L.  Chaplin,  June,  1829. 
Henry  M.  Chamberlain,  Dec, 1832. 
John  M.  Cheney,  Sept.,  1828. 
Albe  C.  Clark,  Oct.,  1832. 
Hobart Clark,  Dec,  18i'8. 
Ira  Cleieland,  Oct.,  Ia3i. 
Edwin  Coburn,  filarch,  1844. 
Lemuel  D.  Cole,  Feb.,  1881). 
Felil  Cunlan,  July,  I8811. 
Joshua  P.  Converse,  June,  ls4T. 
Charles  Cowley,  .\pril,  1836. 
Charles  C.  Colton,  Sept.,  1840. 
Horatio  11.  F.  i'urlias,  Sept.,  1834. 
Timothy  A.  Crowley,  Oct.,  Wm. 
Timothy  D.  Crocker,  Dec.,  1S4T. 
Francis  B.  CrowninshieM,  octbr. , 

1833. 
Francis  P.  Currao,  July,  1885. 
Peter  J.  Carey,  June,  1883. 
Isaac  Jones  Cutler,  Oct.,  1855. 
Luther  Stearns  Cushing,  March, 

18Z7. 
Alfred  D   Chandler,  Dec,  1369. 
Jamea  P.  Campbell,  March,  187G. 
Edward  W.  Cate,  July,  1878. 
John  S.  Cram,  June,  1875. 
John  Conlao,  July,  IS78. 
Wm.  F.  Courtney,  July,  1878. 
Timothy  A.  Crowley,  Oct.,  1360. 
Charles  U.   Conaot,  March,  1873. 
James  0.  Catter,  Jan.,  1874. 
Samuel  Dexter,  Oct.,  1821. 
E.  H.  Darby,  (Jet.,  1831. 
John  Devereux,  Oct,  1823. 
Chaa.  De  Blanc,  Jr.,  Dec,  1848. 
Jamea  Dana,  Dec,  183.1. 
Benjamin  Dean,  Oct.,  1845. 
Wm.  N.  Darenport,  June,  1883. 
Robins  Dinsmure,  Sept.,  1845. 
James  Dinsmore,  .Vpril,  1846. 
Epe«  3.  Diiwell,  Oct.,  1835. 


Henry  R  Dennis,  June,  18.'i6. 
William  Draper,  Sept.,  1856. 
.\Iexander  Dustin,  Dec,  1854. 
Thomas  Dwight,  Dec,  1832. 
Richard  J.  Dwyer,  Jan  ,  1883. 
Joshua  E.  Dodge,  Oct.,  1877. 
Warren  P.  Dudley,  Oct.,  1877. 
Isaac  S.  Daley,  July,  1878. 
William  H.  Drury,  Juno,  1872. 
Samuel  C.  Eastman,  April,  1859. 
Thos.  J.  Enwright,  Oct.,  1884. 
Luke  Eastman,  Oct.,  1829. 
Samuel  C.  Eastman,  April,  1859. 
Plercs  Evans,  Feb.,  1874. 
Abraham  Edwards,  Sept.,  1822. 
Wm.  H.  Eliot,  Oct.,  1820. 
James  L.  English,  Oct.,  1333. 
Charles  O.  Emerson,  Sept.,  1821. 
Charles  0.  Emerson,  Oct.,  1834. 
Benjamin  F.  Emerson,  Dec,  1S34- 
Constontine  C.  Esty,  Oct.,  1847. 
Wm.  M.  Evarta,  Sept.,  1841. 
George  F.  Farley,  June,  1820. 
Richard  Forwell,  March,  18J1. 
Ira  B.  Forbes,  June,  1876. 
Samuel  Farnsworth,  Oct.,  1817. 
Peter  A.  Fay,  Dec,  1886. 
3.  P.  P.  Fay,  May,  1802. 
John  C.  Fanvell.  Mardi,  1848. 
Michael  F.  Farwell,  June,  1871. 
Richard  S.  Fay,  June,  1828. 
John  Brooks  Felton,  Oct.,  1853. 
Luther  Fitch,  Sept.,  1810. 
John  M.  Fiske,  Oct.,  1S22. 
.Augustus  H.  Flake,  June,  1.S28. 
Isaac  Fiske,  May,  1302. 
Joel  W.  Fletcher,  Dec,  1840. 
Charles  B.  Fletcher,  April,  18.50. 
Luther  J.  Fletcher,  April,  18,54. 
Frederick  A.  Fisher,  July,  18.15. 
Eugene  Fuller,  June,  18.':9, 
Elisha  Fuller,  Oct.,  ISJiI. 
John  II    Freocli,  Feb.,  1381. 
Charles  R.  Felch,  Dec  ,  1Mi9. 
Daniel  French,  Dec,  1S.5S. 
Franklin  Fiske  (no  dntet. 
.laniee  W.  Ilraham,  <Vt.,  187:j. 
KrctWii-k  W.  Griffin,  Sept.,  1776. 
Dana  B.  IJove,  IMarch,  1870. 
John  P.  Gale,  Feb.,   1.181. 
Joseph  H.  Gui'.let,  Feb,  188S. 
Wui.  B.  Gale,  June,  18G0. 
Wm.  H.Gardiner,  Oct.,  1321. 
Wm.  S.  Gardner,  Oct.,  1852. 
Samuel  J.  Gardner,  Sept.,  1810. 
Wm.  P.  Gibbs,  June,  1848. 
Asahel  W.  Guo<lell,  Dec,  1347. 
Charles  W.  Goodnow,  June,  1850. 
Robert  Gordon,  June,  1856. 
William  Gordon,  Nov.,  1819. 
A.  J.  Gray,  June,  1340. 
EdwanlGray,  Oct.,  1.S31. 
William  Gray.  Oct.,  18:i4. 
Oliver  U.  P.  Green,  April,  1348. 
Andrew  J.  Gunnison,  Sept.,  1844. 
John  Q.  A.  Griaio,  Oct.,  1S49. 
Charles  F.  Gove,'  Sept.,  1820. 
Elisha  Glidden,  Oct.,  1821. 
Isaac  N.  Goodhue,  Sept.,  1851. 
Ephraim  D.  Howe,  June,  1S70. 
Simon  W.  Hathaway,  Oct ,  1366. 
Patrick  J.  Hoar,  Feb.,  I8SII. 
Sherman  Hoar,  Nov.,  ;385. 
Samuel  F.  Haven,  ^no  date). 
Francis  D.  Holt,  April,  1859. 
Abraham  Harrington,  Nov.,  1819. 


George  F.  Harrington,  Dec,  1847. 
Joseph  Harrington,  Sept.,  1846. 
Peter  Haggerty,  April,  1854. 
William  Hall,  June,  1837. 
Walter  Hastings,  March,  1833. 
William  A.  Hayes,  Sept,  1839. 
Benjamin  F.  Ham,  March,  1852. 
Charles  L.  Hancock,  Oct.,  1834. 
Edward  Francis  Heard,  Oct,  1843. 
George  Heywood,  June,  1852. 
Rufus  Ilosmer,  Jr.,  Oct,  1837. 
Thomas  Beald,  Sept,  180U. 
Jamas  D.  Home,  June,  1836. 
George  T.  HIgley,  Dec,  1872. 
Samuel  K.  Hamilton,  Dec,  1872. 
Cornelius  Hedge,  Oct.,  1856. 
Abraham  Hllliard,  March,  1857. 
John  J.  Harvey,  Oct,  1884. 
John  Holmes,  June,  1840. 
Thonms  Hopkinson,  June,  1833. 
Moses  O.  Howe,  April,  1850. 
Charles  F.  Howe,  April,  1859. 
Nathaniel  C.  Holmes,  Dec,  1883. 
Henry  Holmes,  Dec,  1859. 
Joseph  G.  Holt,  June,  1860. 
Homer  0.  Holt,  June,  1873. 
Frederick  Howes,  Sept ,  1810. 
Elisha  Hinds,  Sept,  1810. 
Charies  U.  Hudson,  Sept.,  1848. 
John  L.  Hunt,  Jan.,  1881. 
Wm.  A.  Hutchinson,  Dec,  1850. 
D.  Fletcher  Hnntoon,  April,  1850. 
John  F.  Haskel,  Apnl,  1875. 
Win.  A.  Hutchinson,  Dec,  1850. 
Tlieodore  C.  Hiird,  Sept,  1860. 
Wm.  Hunter,  Feb.,  1874. 
Henry  .\.  Harmon,  June,  1871. 
John  Uillis,  Sept,  1871. 
diaries  P.  Iladley,  Maich,  1876. 
Henry  F.  Hurlbort,  Oct,  1877. 
.loseph  A.  Harris,  July,  1878. 
Francis  D.  Holt,  April,  1859. 
Samuel  T.  Hawes,  June,  1872. 
Martiu  L.  Hamblet,  Dec,  1872. 
Je!<8e  C.  Ivy,  Oct,  1877. 
Benj .  F.  .lockson,  March,   1S51. 
Charles  Alien  Jacobs,  Jane,  1850. 
Russell  Jarvis,  Oct.,  1822. 
Andrew  F.  Jewett,  March,  1837. 
Lewis  E.  Josselyu,  Sept,  1853. 
Henry  R.  Judkins,  Dec,  1849. 
Samuel  Jones,  Dec,  1345. 
John  N.  Jordan,  June,  1830. 
John  F.  Jandron,  Sept ,  1887. 
Edwin  H.  Jose,  Oct.,  1373. 
John  Jameson,  Jan.,  1874. 
Byron  B.  Johnson,  June,  1873. 
Justin  Allen  Jacobo,  June,  1850. 
John  .\.  Kfl^on,  Sept,  1844. 
Osmer  3.  Keith,  Dec,  1332. 
Theodore  Keating,  Oct,  1827. 
.\uroo  Keyes,  Oct.,  1824. 
Wm.  Kelnmn,  March.  1874. 
John  A.  Kuowles,  March,  1832. 
Edmund  Kimball,  Nov.,  1319. 
J.  Chellis  Kimball,  March,  1857. 
John  Shephard  Keyea,  Mch.,  1844. 
Wm.  K  Knight,  Nov.,  1885. 
Willis  A.  Kingsbury,  Feb.,  1331. 
Louis  II.  Kileaki,  Oct,  1877. 
Frederick  Lawton,  March,  1880. 
Luther  Lawrence,  June,  1884. 
Rnfus  Laphani,  Sept,  1844. 
Jonathan  Ladd,  Oct.,  1846. 
Samuel  J.  Lodd,  Sept,  1353. 
Putnam  W.  Lock,  Dec,  1871. 


John  3.  Ladd,  Dec,  1838. 
Asa  F.  Lawrence,  Dec,  1828. 
Rufna  B.  Lawrence,  Dec,  1837. 
George  P.  Lawrence,  Feb.,  1869. 
Edward  3.  Leavitt,  April,  1846. 
Nahnm  Leonard,  Jr.,  Sept,  1863. 
Charles  Lewis,  Oct,  1818. 
Wm.  H.  Livingwood,  Oct,  1859. 
Ed.  St.  Loe  Livermors,  Mch.,  1832. 
James  Lewis,  Jr.,  Sep.,  1810. 
John  Locke,  Dec  ,  1853. 
Joseph  Locke,  Sept.,  1800. 
Francis  C.  Loring,  Oct,  1833. 
Charles  B.  Lowell,  Oct,  1831. 
Alonzo  V.  Lynde,  Jane,  1847. 
AmasaH.  Lyon,  Oct,  1837. 
Wyllia  Lyman,  Sept,  1820. 
Samuel  V.  Lyman,  Oct  ,  1823. 
George  S.  Littlefield,  Sept.,  1872. 
A.  J.  Lothrop,  July,  1880. 
Wm.  H.  Lambert,  March,  1885. 
Seldon  H.  Loring,  July,  1885. 
Wm.  H.  Longhlln,  Sept.,  1870. 
Gage  F.  Lawton,  June,  1877. 
Charles  S.  Lllley,  Jane,  1877. 
Thomaa  F.  Larkin,  Jane,  1877. 
Alfred  G.  Lamson,  June,  1872. 
Benjamin  E.  Mason,  March,  1880. 
James  3.  Mnrphy,  Feb.,  1885. 
George  M.  Mason,  Sept.,  1822. 
Samuel  H.  Mann,  Oct.,  1828. 
Joseph  W.  Mansur,  June,  1834. 
James  Warren  Marcy,  Dec,  1842. 
Lorenzo  Marrett,  Oct.,  1843. 
Joshua  N.  Marshal,  Dec,  1855. 
Leonard  Uellin,  Sept.,  1800. 
Saninel  N.  Merrill,  Sept.,  1854. 
Horatio  C.  Merriam,  Oct.,  1834. 
Edward  Mellen,  Dec,  1828. 
Stephen  Mernt,  June,  1824. 
I.  S.  Morae,  Sept,  1840. 
Leonard  Mucw,  3Iay,  1800. 
Peter  H.  Moore,  Sept.,  1848. 
.\rad  Moore,  Sept,  1831. 
Mark  Moore,  October,  1820. 
Charles  H.  Morley,  Sept ,  18(ill. 
John  G.  McKean,  June,  1834. 
.Matthew  J.  McCafferty,Mar.,IS87. 
John  F.  McEvoy,  Sept.,  1857. 
John  McNeil,  June,  1849. 
John  W.  McEvoy,  Jan.,  1888. 
Owen  McNemara,  June,  1869. 
OIICTC.  Moulton,  June,  1870. 
John  G.  Ma^uire,  June,  1877. 
Richard  J.  McKelleget,  June,1877. 
Wm.  P.  Mitchell,  March,  1872. 
Wm.  H.  Martin,  April,  1873. 
Peter  J.  McGuire,  July,  1878. 
Frederick  P.  Marble,  June,  1883. 
John  T.  Maaterson,  June,  1883. 
Wm.  H.  NUea,  April,  1871. 
Albert  F.  Nelson,  Sept,  1836. 
Daniel  Needham,  April,  1850. 
Michael  Norton,  June,  1865. 
George  B.  Neal,  Oct,  1849. 
.Arthur  F.  L.  Norria,  June,  1859. 
John  C.  Nonrse,  Sept.,  1843. 
Robert  Ralston  Newell,  Dec,  1869. 
Edwanl  B.  O'Connor,  Sept,  1872. 
Charles  A.  O'Conner,  Sept.,  1869. 
Wm.  II.  Orcntt,  Jan.,  1874. 
Wm.  N.  Osgood,  March,  1880. 
Waldemer  Otis,  June,  1871. 
Thomas  O'Keefs,  July,  1880. 
John  L.  O'Neil,  Doe.,  1883. 
Samuel  D.  Partridge,  Sept,  1830. 
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Samiisl  Parker,  Oct,  1829. 
Thomu  A.  ParsoDj,  Jane,  1846. 
John  H.  W.  Page,  Jnoe,  1832. 
Frederick  Parker,  Sept ,  1841. 
OUl  Parkburet,  April,  1838. 
Samael  Panona,  Sept.,  1861. 
Nathan  Parka,  March,  1855. 
John  3.  Patton,  July,  1880. 
Wm.  E.  Payne,  Oct.,  1831. 
George  W.  Pelt,  Feb.,  184«. 
Florentine  W.  Pelton,  March,  1856. 
David  Perbam,  March,  1859. 
Horatio  N.  Perkins,  Sept.,  1832. 
Benjamin  F.  Perkins,  April,  1855. 
Asa  Peabody,  Sept ,  1856. 
John  W.  Pettingill,  Dec.,  18S8. 
George  W.  Phillipe,  Oct.,  1834. 
Wendell  Phillips,  Sept.,  1&34. 
Albion  A.  Perry,  April,  1886. 
Thomas  W.  Phillips,  Nov.,  1819. 
Benjamin  J.  Prescott,  Sept.,  1828. 
Alfred  N.  Prescott,  Dec.,  1844. 
Jonathan  Porter,  Nov.,  1819. 
Henry  C.  Pratt,  Feb.,  1869. 
Buahrod  W.  Poor,  Dec.,  1846. 
3Iarshall  Preston,  Not.,  1819. 
Willard  Phillips,  Oct.,  1818. 
George  W.  Poore,  Jnly,  1S8S. 
Henry  A.  Pinder,  Oct.,  1884. 
Jacob  C.  Patten,  Oct.,  1887. 
John  3.  Patten,  Jnly,  1880. 
John  H.  Punch,  Feb.,  1881. 
IrringS.  Porter,  April,  1870. 
John  J.  PIckman,  Sept,  1871. 
Sidney  A.  Phillips,  Jan.,  1874. 
Charles  H.  Phelps,  Feb.,  1874. 
K.  Henry  Pedrick,  Dec.,  1874. 
Nathan  D.  Pratt,  Sept ,  1775. 
Edward  B.  Quinn.  Feb.,  1881. 
Francis  W.  Qna,  July,  1878. 
Carlyle  W.  Qoimby,  Oct.,  1853. 
Wm.  A.  Boss,  Oct,  1863. 
Edward  3.  Rand,  Oct,  1833. 
Isaac  Q.  Iteed,  Dec.,  1836. 
Bobert  Rantonl,  Jr.,  Oct,  1831. 
John  H.  BIchardson,  Sept ,  1828. 
Wyman  BIchardson,  Dec.,  1828. 
Wm.  N.  Richardson,  Dec.,  1824. 
Daniel  BIchardson,  Dec.,  1827. 
Charles  O.  Ripley,  Sept,  1844. 
Ebenpzer  Rockwood,  June,  1845. 
John  W.  Re«l,Sept,  1865. 
Richard  Babint,Oct.,  1831. 
Jobn  P.  Bobinson,  Oct,  1829. 
Charles  Bobinson,  June,  1852. 
Abner  Bogen,  March,  1856. 
John  O.  Sogers,  Nor.,  1819. 
Bradford  Bnsaell,  Sept.,  1821. 
Charles  Bnsssll,  Sept,  1868. 
James  Bossell,  Oct,  1818. 
Joaiah  Butter,  June,  1843. 
Henry  W.  Robinson,  July,  1885. 
Samuel  B.  Bogera,  June,  1836. 
Daniel  M.  Blchardaon.'Jnne,  1836. 
Daniel  E.  RichardsoD,  July,  1871. 
John  S.  Searie,  Oct,  1873. 
George  F.  Stone,  Feb.,  1874. 
Henry  J.  Sargent  Oct,  1833. 
Daniel  Sanndera,  Dec.,  1844. 
George  L.  Sawyer,  Dec. ,  1858. 
Thomas  O.  Selfridge,  Not.,  1800. 
Nath.  Shattnck,  Jr,  June,  1804. 
Horatio  Shipley,  Oct,  18.33. 
Wm.  S.  Spragne,  Jane,  1866. 
Isaac  Simon,  Dec.,  1861. 
Harrison  Q.  Sleeper,  Oct,  1862. 


Ira  Spanlding,  April,  184S. 

Wm.  Sawyer,  Sept.,  1831. 

Phillip  H.  Sears,  Oct,  1849. 

Norman  SeaTer,  Oct.,  1827. 

GustaTos  A.  Somerby,  Oct.,  1847. 

Ed.  D.  Sohier,  Oct,  1834. 

Daniel  Stone,  Jr.,  Dec.,  1829. 

John  C.  Shea,  July,  1880. 

Ed.  F.  Sherman,  Feb.,  1847. 

John  Sheple,  Sept,  1810. 

Wm.  Standish,  March,  1857. 

George  Stevens,  Sept,  1854. 

George  H.  Stevens,  March,  1880. 

Asahel  Steams,  Sept.,  I811O. 

Benjamin  H.  Steele,  Oct ,  1857. 

Martin  L.  Stone,  March,  18^5. 

Henry  W.  Smith,  March,  1843. 

Wm.  H.  L.  Smith.  April,  1848. 

Wm.  F.  Smith,  Sept ,  1842. 

John  Stuart,  Dec,  1847. 

Charles  A.  F.  Swan,  Oct.,  1830. 

Theodore  H.  Bweetser,  Sept,  1843. 

Erdii  Tenney  Switl,  Dec,  1859. 

Solon  W.  Stevens,  Jan.,  1S88. 

George  Sanderson,  Dec  ,  1869. 

George  B.  Stone,  June,  1871. 
Albert  H.  Skilton,  Jan  ,  1876. 
Chariea  F.  Stone,  Dec,  1870. 
Charles  W  Savage,  July,  1878. 
.\ndrew  J.  Stockpole,  June,  liiCO. 
Charies  A.  F.  Swan,  Oct.,  1858. 
John  L.  Spring,  Dec,  166(>. 
Wm.  N.  Titus,  Jan.,  1886. 
John  P.  Tarbell,  June,  1831. 
Ebenezer  Thacher,  Sept.,  1831. 
Bazaleel  Tafl,  Jr.,  June,  1837. 
James  Temple,  Oct.,  1831. 
John  L.  Tuttle,  April,  1833. 
Joseph  H.  Tyler,  April,  1863. 
George  C.  Travis,  Dec,  1871. 
Louis  K.  TrRTis,  Dec,  1875. 
Wm.  H.  H.  Tuttle,  Oct,  1877. 
James  M.  Troott,  March,  1874. 
Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Nov.,  1875. 
Jonas  P.  Varnum,  June,  1865. 
Atkinson  C.  Varnum,  Sept.,  1858. 
John  Vamum,  Sept,  1851. 
Samuel  B.  Walcutt,  Oct.,  1828. 
Owen  Warland,  June,  1827. 
S.  H.  Walley,  Jr.,  Oct,  1831. 
John  S.  Wallls,  Dec,  1838. 
George  P.  Waldron,  Oct.,  1846. 
Wm.  A.  Warner,  Oct.,  1820. 
Elibn  B.  Washburne,  Dec,  1839. 
Wm.  R.  P.  Washburn,  Oct,  1821 
Francis  O.  Watts,  Oct,  1827. 
Ezra  Weston,  Oct,  18.34. 
Paul  WilUrd,  Oct,  1823. 
Calvin  Willard,  Dec,  1829. 
Lemuel  S.  Williams,  March,  1836. 
John  M.  Wilson,  March,  18:13. 
David  S.  Wilson,  April,  1849. 
Isaac  G.  Wilson,  June,  1841. 
John  Winneck,  Dec,  1848. 
Bobert  C.  Winthrop,  Oct,  18.33. 
John  T.  Winthrop,  Oct.,  1820. 
Samael  H.  Wilcox,  Oct.,  1859. 
Charles  C.  Woodman,  Dec,  1851. 
Wm.  E.  Wording,  April,  1847. 
John  Wright,  March,  1824. 
Wm.  P.  Wright  Sept,  1856. 
Thomss  Wright  Sept,  1845. 
Nathaniel  Wright,  Jr.,  Sept,  1841. 
Lorenzo  WeetoTer,  June,  1843. 
Isaac  W.  Webster,  April,  1849.  | 

Wm.  P.  Webster,  Sept,  1845.  | 


I    Franklin  Worcester,  June,  1871. 

Charles    B.    Wallingford,     April, 
!        1871. 

!    Henry  S.  Webster,  Oct.,  1877. 
I   Salmon  Whitney,  March,  1860. 

Daniel  Williams,  March,  1860. 

George  F.  Woodward,  Mch.,  1873. 

Raymon  E.  Wilson,  Feb.,  1874. 

John  H.  Whalen,  Feb.,  1874. 

Herbert  B.  White,  Dec,  1883. 


Thomas  Wetmore,  Nov.,  1819. 
Alfred  A.  White,  March,  1859. 
William  White,  Sep.,  1810. 
Benjamin  W.  Whitney,  Oct.,  1843. 
George  M.  Ward,  Dec,  1885. 
Charles  F.  Worcester,  Dec,  1836. 
Prentiss  Webster,  Feb.,  1881. 
John  Warren,  Feb.,  1881. 
Edgar    Wairen    Washburn,    Oct., 
1870. 

The  above  list  is  not  only  incomplete  so  far  as  ad- 
(ni^^sion3  to  the  bar  are  concerned,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  lawyers  living  or  intending  to  settle  with- 
in the  county.  It  is  presented  in  this  chapter,  rather 
than  in  that  on  the  Bench  and  Bar,  for  the  reason  thai 
it  includes  many  wlio  never  intended  to  practice  with- 
in the  county,  but  who  were  admitted  at  its  different 
courts  on  account  of  their  proximity  to  the  Dane  Law 
School  at  Cambridge,  or  the  private  offices  in  which 
they  had  pursued  their  studies. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  added  to  this  sketch  of 
Middlesex  County,  which  lias  already  extended  be- 
yond the  limits  assigned  to  it  in  these  volumes.  The 
special  industries,  many  of  them  of  large  proportions, 
which  abound  in  the  county,  the  various  charitable 
and  reformatory  institutions  established  within  its 
boundaries,  the  highways  and  bridges  laid  out  and 
built  under  county  supervision,  will  all  be  referred  to 
in  the  histories  of  the  towns,  to  which  this  sketch  may 
be  considered  a  preface.  The  following  chapter  though 
entitled  a  sketch  of  the  Bench  and  Bar,  is  separated 
from  this  by  only  an  arbitrary  line,  and  may  properly 
be  considered  the  second  chapter  of  the  History  of  the 
County. 


CHAPTER  II. 


.Q^NCH  AjXD  bar. 


BY   WILLIA.M   T.    DAVIS. 


In  the  earlier  days  of  Middlesex  County  the  bar  was 
divided  into  two  classes,  barristers  and  attorneys, 
and  this  division  continued  until  1836,  though  after 
1806,  under  a  rule  of  court,  counselors  were  substi- 
tuted for  barristers.  In  the  earliest  days  the  lawyers 
were  chiefly  uneducated  men,  and  of  the  judges  few 
were  educated  to  the  law.  Edward  Randolph  wrote 
home  to  England  in  January  1687-88,  "I  have  wrote 
you  of  the  want  we  have  of  two  or  three  honest  attor- 
neys (if  any  such  thing  in  nature);  we  have  but 
two  ;  one  is  West's  creature,  come  with  him  from  New 
York  and  drives  all  before  him.  He  also  takes  ex- 
travagant fees,  and  for  want  of  more  the  country  can- 
not avoid  coming  to  him,  so  that  we  had  better  be 
quite  without  them  than  not  to  have  more."  These 
two  attorneys  were  very  likely  George  Farwell  and 
James  Graham,  the  former  of  whom  was  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court,  and  until  June  20, 1688,  attorney-gen- 
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eral,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  latter.  Little  is 
known  of  the  barristers  before  1768.  In  that  year 
there  were  twenty-five  barristers  in  Massachusetts. 
Of  these,  eleven  were  in  Suffolk— Richard  Dana,  Benj- 
amin Kent,  James  Otis,  Jr.,  Samuel  Fitch,  William 
Refcd,  Samuel  Swift,  Benjamin  Gridley,  Samuel 
Quincy,  Robert  Auchmuty,  Jonathan  Adams  and  An- 
drew Cazeneau.  Five  were  in  Essex— Daniel  Farnham, 
William  Pynchon,  John  Chipman,  Nathaniel  Peaselee 
Sergent  and  John  Lowell.  Two  were  in  Worcester — 
James  Putnam  and  Abel  Willard.  One  was  in  Mid- 
dlesex-Jonathan Sewall.  Two  were  in  Plymouth- 
James  Hovey  and  Pelham  Winslow.  Three  were  in 
Boston— Samuel  White,  Robert  Treat  Paine  and  Dan- 
iel Leonard,  and  Hampshire  had  one,  John  Worthing- 
ton.  According  to  Washburn's  "  History  of  the  Judi- 
ciary of  Massachusetts,"  from  whom  the  writer  quotes, 
sixteen  other  barristers  were  made  before  the  Revolu- 
tion— John  Adams  and  Sampson  Salter  Blowers,  of 
Boston ;  Moses  Bliss  and  Jonathan  Bliss,  of  Spring- 
field ;  Joseph  Hawley,  of  Northampton  ;  Zephaniah 
Leonard,  of  Taunton  ;  Mark  Hopkins,  of  Great  Bar- 
rington  ;  Simeon  Strong,  of  Amherst ;  Daniel  Oliver,  of 
Hard  wick  ;  Francis  Dana,  of  Cambridge ;  Daniel  Bliss, 
of  Concord  ;  Joshua  Upham,  of  Brookfield  ;  Shearjas- 
hub  Bourne,  of  Barnstable ;  Samuel  Porter,  of  Salem  ; 
Jeremiah  D.  Rogers,  of  Littleton,  and  Oakes  Angler,  of 
Bridgewater. 

It  is  by  no  means  generally  known  what  constituted 
a  barrister  in  New  England.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  barra,  signifying  bar,  and  was 
applied  to  those  only  who  were  permitted  to  plead  at 
the  bar  of  the  courts.  It  was  necessary  in  England 
that  a  barrister  before  admission  should  have  resided 
three  years  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  if  a  graduate 
of  either  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  and  five  years  if  not. 
These  Inns  of  Court  were  the  Inner  Temple,  the 
Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Gray's  Inn.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  English  custom  was 
so  far  followed  as  to  make  a  practice  of  three  years  in 
the  Inferior  Courts  a  qualification  for  admission  as  bar- 
rister. John  Adams  says  in  his  diary  that  he  became 
a  barrister  in  1761,  and  was  directed  to  provide  him- 
self with  a  gown  and  bands  and  a  tie-wig,  having 
practiced  according  to  the  rules  three  years  in  the  In- 
ferior Courts. 

After  the  Revolution  the  appointment  of  barristers 
continued,  and  the  following  entry  has  been  found  by 
the  writer  in  the  records  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Judicature  : 

"  Suffolk  as.  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  st  Boston,  third  TnMdaj 
of  Febmary,  1781,  preaant  Wm.  Cuahlng,  Nathaniel  P.  Sargeant,  David 
SewaU  and  Jnmea  Sullivao,  Justicei ;  and  now  at  thil  term  th«  follow 
ing  rule  is  made  by  the  Court  and  ordered  to  be  entered,  viz.  ;  whereas, 
learning  and  literary  sccompliabments  are  necesaary  a«  well  to  promote 
the  happineaa  aa  to  preaerve  the  freedom  of  the  people,  and  the  learning 
of  the  law,  when  duly  encouraged  and  rightly  directed,  being  aa  well 
peculiarly  subaerrient  to  the  great  and  good  purpoM  aforeaaid  aa  pro- 
motive of  public  and  private  juatice  ;  and  the  Court  being,  at  all  tlmea, 
ready  to  bestow  peculiar  marks  of  approbation  upon  the  gentlemen  of 
the  bar  who,  by  a  close  application  to  the  study  of  the  science  they  pro- 


reaa,  by  a  mode  of  conduct  which  gives  a  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of 
their  minds  and  a  fairness  of  practice  that  does  honor  to  the  profession 
of  the  law,  shall  distinguish  as  men  of  science,  honor  and  integrity. 
Do  order  that  no  gentleman  shall  bo  caUed  to  the  degree  of  barrister 
until  he  shall  merit  the  same  by  his  conspicnons  bearing,  ability  and 
honeuty  ;  and  that  the  Court  will,  of  their  own  mete  moUon,  call  to 
the  bar  such  petsona  as  shall  render  themselves  worthy  as  aforeMid  ; 
and  that  the  manner  of  caUIng  to  the  bar  shall  b*  as  follows  :  The  gen- 
tleman who  shall  be  a  candidate  shall  stand  within  the  bar;  the  chief 
Justice,  or  In  his  absence  the  senior  justice,  ahall.  In  the  name  of  the 
Court,  repeat  to  him  the  qualificationa  nece«ary  for  a  bairljter-at-law  ; 
shall  let  him  know  that  it  Is  a  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  Court  of  his 
being  posaewed  of  those  qualifications  that  Induces  thsm  to  confer  the 
honor  upon  him  ;  and  shall  solemnly  charge  him  so  to  conduct  himself 
aa  to  be  of  singnUr  service  to  hia  country  by  exerting  bis  abilities  for 
the  defence  of  her  Constitutional  freedom  ;  and  so  to  demean  himself  as 
to  do  honor  to  the  court  and  bar.** 

The  act  establishing  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
July  3, 1782,  provided  that  the  court  should  and  might 
from  time  to  time  make,  record  and  establish  all  such 
rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  admission  of 
attorneys  ordinarily  practicing  in  the  said  court,  and 
the  creating  of  barris  lers-at-law.  The  following  rule 
was  adopted  and  entered  on  the  records  of  that  court : 

"  Suffolk  38.  At  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  at  Boston,  the  hut  Tuea- 
.lay  of  August,  1783,  present  William  Gushing,  Chief  Justice  ;  and  Na- 
thaniel P.  Sargeant,  David  Sewall  and  Increase  Snmner,  Justices, 
ordered  that  barristers  be  called  to  the  bar  by  special  writ,  to  be  ordered 
l»y  the  Court,  and  to  be  In  the  following  form  : 

'•  *ComiOHWEALTH  OP   MAMACHtrSrrTS. 

" '  To  A .  B  ,  Esq.,  of ,  Greeting :  We,  well  knowing  your  abil- 
ity, learning  and  Integrity,  command  you  that  you  appear  before  our 

luatices  of  our  Supreme  Judicial  Court  next  to  be  holden  at ,  in 

and  for  our  county  of ,  on  the Tuesday  of ,  then  and 

there  in  our  said  Court  to  take  upon   you  the  state  and  degree  of  a 

Barristor-at-I*w.     Hereof   fail    not.     Witness  ,   Esq.,  onr  Chief 

JusUce  at   Boetou,   the  day  of  ,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 

and  in  the year  of  our  Independence .    By  order  of 

the  Court,  ,  Clerk." 

which  writ  shall  be  fairly  engrossed  on  parchment  and  delivered  twenty 
.lays  before  the  session  of  the  same  Court  by  the  Sheriff  of  the  same 
county  to  the  person  to  whom  directed,  and  being  produced  In  Court  by 
Ihe  Barriater  and  there  read  by  the  Clerk  and  proper  certiBcato  thereon 
made,  ahall  be  redelivered  and  kept  as  a  voucher  of  his  being  legally 
called  to  the  bar :  and  the  Barristers  shall  take  rank  according  to  the 
date  of  their  respective  writs." 

It  is  probable  that  no  barristers  were  called  after 
1784,  and  in  1806,  by  the  following  rule  of  court,  coun- 
sellors seem  to  have  been  substituted  in  their  place  : 

"  Suffolk  SS.  At  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  at  Boston  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Suffolk  and  Nantucket,  the  second  Tuesday  of  March,  1806, 
present  Francis  Dana,  Chief  Justice,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  George 
Thatcher  and  Isaac  Parker,  Justices,  oiderod  :  Finit.  No  Attorney  shall 
do  the  businew  of  a  CounseUor  unless  he  shall  havs  boon  made  or  ad- 
mitted as  such  by  the  Court.  Second.  All  Attomeya  of  Uila  Court,  who 
have  been  admitted  three  years  before  the  setUng  of  thU  Court,  shall  be 
and  hereby  are  enUtled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  such.  Third. 
No  Attornsy  or  Counsellor  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  without  a  pre- 
vious examination,  etc." 

In  1836  (Chapter  88,  Section  23  of  the  Revised 
Statutes)  it  was  provided  by  law  that  "  every  person 
admitted  to  practice  in  any  court  may  practice  in  ev- 
ery other  court  in  the  state,  and  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
tinction of  counsellor  and  attorney."  The  rule  of 
court  above  mentioned,  adopted  by  the  Superior 
Court  of  Judicature  in  1781,  was  probably  made 
necessary  by  the  new  order  of  things  brought  about 
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by  the  Revolution,  and  was  probably  only  a  new  de- 
claration concerning  barristers  of  a  rule  which  had  ex- 
isted in  the  Provincial  courts.  It  has  been  thought 
by  some  that  until  1781  the  English  rule  prevailed  re- 
quiring a  probation  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  but 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  many  of  the  barristers  of 
1767,  a  list  of  whom  has  been  given,  had  never  been 
in  Eoglaod. 

Among  those  on  the  bench  in  the  Massachusetts 
Colonial  and  Provincial  periods,  aa  has  already  been 
said,  few  of  the  judges  were  trained  to  the  law.  Up 
to  the  Revolution  only  four  judges  educated  as 
lawyers  had  been  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature — Benjamin  Lynde, 
Paul  Dudley,  Edmund  Trowbridge  and  William  Cash- 
ing. Of  these,  Edmund  Trowbridge  alone  was  a  Middle- 
sex County  man.  Mr.  Trowbridge  was  born  in  Newton 
in  1709,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1728.  In 
1749  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Shirley  Attorney- 
General,  and  in  1767  a  justice  of  the  Superior  Court, 
resigning  his  office  in  1772.  He  presided  at  the  trial 
of  English  soldiers  charged  with  murder  at  the  Boston 
massacre  and  won  great  credit  for  his  ability  and  im- 
partiality. Though  a  Loyalist,  he  held  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  all  parties  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  Cambridge,  April  2,  1783.  It  seems 
surprising  at  this  day,  when  the  highest  and  pro- 
foundest  legal  attainments  are  sought  for  the  bench, 
to  find  how  little  legal  knowledge  the  judges  of  the 
highest  courts  in  the  early  days  must  have 
possessed,  and  how  strikingly  unfitted  by  tem- 
perament and  education  many  of  them  must 
have  been  for  the  occupation  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  William  Stoughton  was  the  chief  justice 
of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  created  as  a 
special  tribunal  "  assigned  to  enquire  of,  hear  and 
determine  for  the  time  all  and  all  marvcer  of 
felonies,  witchcraft,  crimes  and  offences  how  or  by 
whomsoever  done,  committed  or  perpetuated  within 
the  several  counties  of  Suffolk,  E^ex,  Middlesex  or, 
either  of  them."  Its  special  mission  was  to  try  the 
cases  of  witchcraft  then  pending  in  Essex.  Mr. 
Stoughton  was  born  in  Dorchester  in  1631  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1650.  He  was  educated  for  the 
ministry,  became  a  fellow  at  Oxford  and  preached  in 
England  and  in  New  England  after  his  return.  In 
1668  he  preached  the  annual  election  sermon,  and, 
though  never  settled,  continued  in  the  ministry  until 
1671.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  one  of  the  associate 
justices  of  the  court,  was  a  military  man,  but  declined 
to  act,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jonathan  Uurwin,  a 
merchant,  and  the  other  justices  were  Samuel  Sewall, 
a  clergyman  ;  John  Richards,  a  merchant ;  Waitstill 
Winthrop,  a  physician  ;  Peter  Sergeant,  probably  a 
merchant,  and  Bartholomew  Gedney,  a  physician. 
The  strong  men  on  the  bench  were  undoubtedly 
Stoughton  and  Sewall,  and  on  them,  more  than  the 
others,  the  responsibility  must  rest  for  the  barbarous 
results  of  the  trials  in  which  they  were  engaged. 


Of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  which  existed  during 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  there  were  some  who,  as 
Middlesex  men,  should  be  mentioned  in  this  narra- 
tive. 

Thomas  Dudley,  an  assistant  in  1635,  '36,  '41,  '42, 
'43,  '44,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Cambridge  in  1631. 
He  remained  there,  however,  only  a  few  years,  and 
after  a  short  residence  in  Ipswich  became  a  resident 
of  Roxbury  in  1636,  before  the  county  of  Middlesex 
was  incorporated.      He  was  Deputy-Governor   from 

1629  to  1634,  from  1637  to  1640,  from  1646  to  1650, 
and  from  1651  to  1653.  He  •was  also  Governor  in 
1634,  1640,  1645  and  1650  ;  commissioner  of  the  four 
colonies  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  New  Haven  and 
Connecticut  in  1643,  1647  and  1649.  While  in  Cam- 
bridge Mr.  Paige,  in  his  hi.story  of  that  town,  states 
that  he  lived  on  the  northwesterly  corner  of  Dunster 
and  South  Streets.  He  died  in  Roxbury,  July  31, 
1653. 

Simon  Bradstreet,  assistant  from  1630  to  1678, 
was  also  one  of  the  original  founders  of  Cambridge, 
but  became  a  resident  of  Andover  in  1644.  He  mar- 
ried, in  England,  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dudley, 
and  while  in  Cambridge,  as  Mr.  Paige  also  states, 
lived  on  the  easterly  corner  of  Brighton  Street  and 
Harvard  Square.  He  died  in  Salem,  March  27, 
1697. 

John  Haynes,  an  assistant  in  1634  and  1636,  came 
to  New  England  iu  1633,  and  lived  a  short  time  in 
Cambridge  on  the  westerly  side  of  Winthrop  Square, 
removing  thence  to  Connecticut  in  1637,  of  which  State 
he  was  the  first  Governor.  He  was  also  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  Colony  in  1635.     He  died  in  1654. 

Roger  Harlakenden,  an  assistant  from  1636  to 
1638,  came  to  Cambridge  in  1635  and  lived  on  the 
Dudley  estate,  where  he  died  of  small-pox,  November 
17,  1638. 

Increase  Nowell,  who  for  many  years  was  an 
assistant,  came   to   New    England   with  Winthrop  in 

1630  and  was  secretary  of  the  Colony  from  1636  to 
1649.  He  was  a  founder  o(  the  church  in  Charle-stown 
in  1632,  and  died  in  Charleston,  November  1,  1655. 

Herbert  Pelham,  an  assistant  from  1645  to  1649, 
though  he  remained  in  the  country  only  a  few  years, 
was  during  his  stay  a  Middlesex  man.  His  grand- 
father, Edward  Peiham,  of  Hastings,  in  Sussex  Eng- 
land, was  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  was  admitted 
at  Gray's  Inn  in  1563,  called  to  the  bar  in  1579, 
knighted  and  made  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  Ireland,  and  died  in  1606.  His  son, 
Herbert  Pelham,  of  Michelhan  Priory,  was  admitted 
to  Gray's  Inn  in  1588,  and  his  son,  the  emigrant  to 
New  England,  bore  his  father's  arms  in  the  Hastings 
muster-roll  in  1619.  The  last  Herbert,  the  subject  of 
this  short  sketch,  born  in  1601,  graduated  at  Oxford 
in  1619  and  came  to  Massachusetts  in  1638  and  settled 
in  Sudbury.  He  was  the  first  treasurer  of  Harvard 
College,  and  returned  to  England  in  1649,  where  he 
died  in  1673      His  will,  proved  in  London,  March  13, 
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1677,  calls  him  of  Bewere  Hamlet,  Essex,  and  speaks 
of  Thomas  Bellingham  as  the  husband  of  his  sister. 
By  a  first  wife  he  had  a  son,  Edward,  and  a  daughter, 
Penelope,  who  married,  in  1651,  Governor  Josiah 
Wioslow,  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  The  son,  Edward, 
married  a  daughter  of  Governor  Benedict  Arnold,  of 
Rhode  Island,  aild  died  in  Newport  in  1720,  leaving 
three  children — Elizabeth,  Edward  and  Thomas.  Mr. 
Pelham,  the  assistant,  married  for  a  second  wife 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Roger  Harlakenden,  who  was  also 
an  assistant  from  1634  to  1638,  inclusive.  The  Pelham 
house  in  Hastings,  built  in  1611,  was  standing  in 
1862,  the  oldest  house  in  the  town. 

Francis  Willoughby,  another  assistant,  was  the 
son  of  Colonel  William  Willoughby,  and  was  born  in 
Portsmouth,  England.  He  was  admitted  a  freeman  at 
Charlestown  August  22,  1638,  and  was  in  publicservice 
almost  continuously  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
April  4,  1671.  He  was  selectman  of  his  adopted 
town  seven  years,  was  the  representative  two  years, 
was  assistant  four  years  and  Deputy-Governor  from 
1665  until  his  death.  He  was  a  successful  merchant, 
leaving  at  his  death  an  estate  valued  at  about  £4000, 
of  which  he  gave  300  acres  of  land  to  the  schook  of 
Charlestown. 

Daniel  Gookin,  another  Middlesex  assistant,  was 
in  various  ways  a  prominent  man.  He  was  born  in 
Kent,  England,  about  1612,  and  died  in  Cambridge 
March  19,  1687.  He  emigrated  to  Virginia  from  Eng- 
land in  1621  with  his  father,  and  came  to  New  Eng- 
land in  1644.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  militia,  a 
deputy  to  the  General  Court  from  Cambridge  and 
assistant  from  1652  until  1686  inclusive.  He  was  at 
different  times  superintendent  of  the  Indians,  licen- 
ser of  the  press  and  marshal-general  of  the  Colony. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Historical  Collections  of  the 
Indians  of  Massachusetts,"  which  were  published  by 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  1792.  He 
married,  iu  1639,  in  England,  Mary  Dolling,  of  St. 
Dunstan  in  the  West,  London. 

Simon  Willard,  who  was  an  assistant  from  1654  : 
to  1675,  was  born  in  Kent,  England,  about  1605  and  | 
died  while  holding  court  at  Charlestown  April  24,  | 
1676.  He  came  to  New  England  in  1634  and  lived  I 
many  years  in  Concord,  Lancaster  and  Groton,  finally  ' 
removing  to  Salem,  of  which  place  he  was  a  resident  j 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  connected  with  the 
militia  and  wore  the  title  of  major. 

Richard  Russell,  an  assistant  from  1659  to  1676, 
came  to  New  England  from  Hereford,  in  Hereford-  | 
shire,  England,  and  was  admitted  a  freeman  at  ' 
Charleitown  in  1640.  He  was  a  selectman  of  that 
town  twenty-six  years,  a  deputy  to  the  General 
Court  ten  years,  an  assistant  sixteen  years,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Deputies  five  years  and  twenty  years 
the  colonial  treasurer.  He  was  a  merchant  by  pro- 
fession and  accumulated  a  fortune  that  was  large  for 
the  times.  He  died  May  14,  1676,  giving  by  his  will 
£100  to  his  church,  £50   towards  a   parsonage  house, 


£200  to  the  town  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and 
£100  to  Harvard  College.  By  a  wife,  Maad,  whom  he 
probably  married  in  New  England,  he  had  James, 
bom  in  1640 ;  Daniel,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1669  and  died  in  Charlestown  after  his  acceptance  of 
an  invitation  to  become  its  settled  minister  January 
4, 1678;  Catharine,  who  married  William  Roewell,  of 
Connecticut;  Elizabeth,  who  married  Nathaniel 
Graves  and  John  Herbert. 

Thomas  Danforth,  an  assistant  from  1659  to 
1678,  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Danforth,  of  Cambridge, 
and  was  born  in  Suffolk,  England,  in  1622  and  came 
to  Massachusetts  with  his  father  in  1634.  He  was 
admitted  a  freeman  in  1643  and  in  1657  was  a  deputy 
to  the  General  Court  from  Cambridge.  In  1659  he 
was  promoted  from  assistant  to  Deputy-Grovemor  and 
remained  in  ofiSce  until  1686.  In  1679  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Court  president  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Maine,  and  a  General  Court  for  that  Province 
was  held  at  York  in  1681.  He  continued  in  that 
ofiice  until  the  arrival  of  Dudley,  in  1686,  and  after  the 
old  charter  was  resumed,  upon  the  retirement  of 
Andros,  he  was  again  made  Deputy-Governor  and 
continued  in  office  until  the  union  of  the  Colonies, 
in  1692,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Province. 
Under  the  Provincial  charter  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  and  con- 
tinued on  the  bench  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  Cambridge  November  5,  1699.     • 

Peter  Bdlkley,  an  assistant  from  1677  to  1684, 
was  the  son  of  Rev.  Peter  Bulkley,  of  Concord,  and 
was  born  August  12,  1643.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1660,  and,  though  educated  for  the  ministry, 
became  an  active  man  in  the  affairs  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Colony.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the  General  Court 
from  Concord  from  1673  to  1676,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  Speaker.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Superior  Court  under  Dudley  at  Concord  May  24, 
1688.  He  married,  April  16, 1667,  Rebecca,  daughter 
of  Lieutenant  Joseph  Wheeler,  who,  as  his  widow, 
married  Jonathan  Prescott.  Peter  Prescott  a  son  of 
Jonathan,  born  April  17, 1709,  dealt  largely  in  wild 
lands  in  New  Hampshire,  and  gave  the  name  to  Peter- 
boro,'  in  that  State.  He  commanded  a  company  at 
Crown  Point  in  1758,  and  before  the  Revolution  re- 
moved to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  courts,  and  died  in  1784. 

Thomas  Flint,  an  assistant  from  1642  to  1651  and 
in  1653,  came  from  Maclock,  in  Derbyshire,  England, 
and  settled  in  Concord  in  1638.  He  was  a  man  of 
wealth  for  New  England,  and  is  said  to  have  brought 
with  him  £4000.  He  was  a  representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  four  years,  as  well  as  being  an  assistant. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  "  a  sincere  servant  of 
Christ  who  had  a  fair  yearly  revenue  in  England,  but 
having  improved  it  for  Christ  by  casting  it  into 
ihe  common  treasury,  he  waits  upon  the  Lord  for 
doubling  his  talent,  if  it  shall  seem  good  unto  him 
so  to  do,  and  the  meantime  spending  his   person   for 
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the  good  of  his  people  in  the  respougible  office  of  mag- 
istrate." 

James  Kussell,  an  assistant  from  1680  to  1686 
inclusire,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Russell,  who  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  in  the  list  of  assistants.  He 
was  bom  in  Charlestown,  October  4,  1640,  and  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  John  Haynes,  who  was  Governor 
of  the  Colony  from  May  5,  1635,' to  May  25,  1636,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Henry  Vane.  Mr.  Russell  was  a 
deputy  to  the  Gteneral  Court,  one  of  the  Council  of 
Safety  at  the  deposition  of  Andros,  and  colonial  treas- 
urer from  May  19,  1680,  to  May  11,  1686.  Under  the 
Provincial  charter  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  Council. 
He  died  April  28,  1709. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1691,  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  ceased  to  exist,  as  on  that  date  a  new  charter 
passed  the  great  seal  embracing  Massachusetts,  Plym- 
outh, Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  Nantucket  and  Martha's 
Vineyard  in  a  new  government  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay."  Under  this 
charter,  which  reached  New  England  in  1692,  the 
General  Court  was  authorized  to  establish  courts  with 
power  to  try  all  kinds  of  civil  and  criminal  causes. 
Before,  however,  the  General  Court  had  met  under 
the  new  charter.  Sir  William  Phipps,  who  had  been 
appointed  the  first  Governor  of  the  Province,  created 
the  special  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  already  re- 
ferred to,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  persons  charged 
with  witchcraft.  The  judges  commissioned  for  this 
court  June  2,  1692,  were  only  a  short  time  in  service, 
and  in  August  or  September  of  the  same  year  the 
court  was  dissolved.  None  of  the  judges  were  Mid- 
dlesex men,  and  consequently  they  have  no  place  in 
this  record. 

The  courts,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  perma- 
nently established  under  the  charter  were  theSuperior 
Court  of  Judicature,  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  a  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  lower  courts  of 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  and  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  The  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  consisted  at 
firetof  William  Stonghton,  chief  justice;  Thomas  Dan- 
forth,  Waitstill  Winthrop,  John  Richards  and  Samuel 
Sewall,  associates.  Of  these,  Thomas  Danforth,  the 
only  Middlesex  man,  has  already  been  sufficiently 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  Colonial  Court  of  Assistants. 

John  Leverett,  a  justice  on  the  bench  of  the 
Superior  Court  from  1702  to  1708,  who  was  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  Middlesex  County,  was  born  in 
Boston,  August  25,  1662.  He  was  a  grandson  of  John 
Leverett,  who  was  from  1671  to  1673  Deputy -Governor 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1680  and  became  president  of  the  college  on 
his  retirement  from  the  bench,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  3d  of  May, 
1724.  He  lived  in  Cambridge  some  years  before  his 
accession  to  the  presidency  of  the  college,  and  repre- 
sented that  town  in  1700  in  the  General  Court,  of 
which  he  was  Speaker.  For  some  years  before  his 
appointment  to  the  college  he  held  the  offices  of  judge 


of  the  Superior  Court,  judge  of  Probate  and  coun- 
selor. 

Jonathan  Remington,  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  from  1733  to  1745,  was  born  in  Cambridge  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1696.  Before  his  accession 
to  the  Superior  bench  he  had  been  a  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  for  Middlesex  from  1715  to  1733  and 
judge  of  Probate  for  that  county  from  1725  to  1731. 
He  died  September  20,  1745. 

Thomas  Greaves,  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
in  1738,  was  born  in  Charlestown  in  1684  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1703.  He  studied  and  practiced 
medicine  in  the  place  of  his  birth.  Before  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Superior  Court  he  acted  in  1731  as 
special  judge  of  the  Middlesex  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  iu  1735  as  special  judge  of  the  same  court  in 
Suffolk,  and  in  1737  as  special  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  for  Essex.  In  1733  be  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  on  which  bench  he  re- 
mained until  his  appointment  to  the  Superior  Court 
in  1738.  In  1739,  after  leaving  the  Superior  Court, 
having  been  superseded  by  Stephen  Sewall  on  the 
16th  of  May  in  that  year,  he  was  reappointed  to  the 
Common  Pleas  and  remained  on  its  bench  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  June  19,  1747. 

Chambers  Russell,  son  of  Daniel  Russell,  a  judge 
on  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  from  1752  to  1766, 
was  born  in  Charlestown  in  1713,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1731.  He  settled  in  Concord,  in  that  part 
of  the  town  which  afterwards  became  a  part  of  Lin- 
coln, and  remained  a  resident  of  the  new  town  after 
its  incorporation  in  1754.  He  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1747  and  continued 
on  that  bench  until  April  6,  1752,  when  he  was  com- 
missioned to  the  Superior  Court.  In  1747  he  was  also 
appointed  judge  of  vice-admiralty  over  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  held  the 
office  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Guilford, 
England,  November  24,  1767.  The  family  of  which 
Mr.  Russell  was  a  member  was  a  distinguished  one 
during  many  generatiouR.  He  was  the  great-grandson 
of  Richard  Russell,  already  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
Court  of  Assistants  from  Middlesex  County  during  the 
life  of  the  Colony.  James  Russell,  a  brother  of 
Chambers,  who  died  in  1798,  wrote  as  follows  to  his 
son,  Thomas  Russell,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston  : 
"  Our  family  has  great  reason  to  bless  God  that  the 
reputation  of  it  has  been  preserved.  You  are  the 
fifth  generation.  In  the  year  1646  Richard  Russell 
entered  into  public  life.  From  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent I  may  say  the  family  have  had  every  office  of 
profit  and  honor  which  the  people  could  give  them, 
in  the  town  of  Charlestown,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, and  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  and  I  do  not  find 
that  there  was  any  one  left  out  of  office  for  misbe- 
havior.'' 

Edmund  Trowbridoe,  who  was  ajudge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  1767  to  1772,  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to. 
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A  list  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
during  the  life  of  the  Province  and  during  the  Revo- 
lution has  been  already  given  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, but  some  special  mention  of  each  should  be  made 
in  a  sketch  of  the  Bench  and  Bar. 

John  Phillips,  commissioned  a  judge  of  the  court 
December  7,  1692,  and  remaining  on  the  bench  until 
1715,  was  burn  in  Charlestown  in  1631,  and  died 
March  20,  1725.  He  was  also  judge  of  the  Admiralty 
Court,  treasurer  of  the  Province,  and  from  1689  to 
1715  colonel  of  a  regiment.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  1683  to  1686,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety. 

James  Russell,  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court 
from  December  5,  1692,  to  1707,  has  already  been 
sketched  as  one  of  the  Colonial  Court  of  Ansistants. 

Joseph  Lynde,  a  judge  of  the  same  court  from 
Dec.  7,  1692,  to  1719,  was  born  in  Charlestown  in 
June,  1636,  and  died  January  29,  1727.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  was  ever,  as  stated  by  Washburn,  one 
of  the  assistants  under  the  Colonial  charter.  Under 
the  charter  of  the  Province  he  was  named  as  one  of 
the  counselors,  and  previous  to  that  had  been  one  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  in  1689,  afler  the  deposition 
of  Andros. 

Samuel  Hay.man,  also  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  at  ita  organization,  Dec.  7, 1692,  continued  on 
the  bench  until  1702.  He  was  born  in  Charlestown, 
but  probably  removed  to  Watertown  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  bench.  He  had  been  a  representa- 
tive to  the  Colonial  General  Court  and  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Council.  It  has  been  noticed  by  the 
writer  that  the  surname  Hayman  has  been  corrupted 
into  Heman,  and  in  that  form  has  been  often  used  as 
a  Christian  name  by  persons  connected  with  the  Hay- 
man  family. 

Jonathan  Tyng,  a  judge  from  July,  1702,  to  1719, 
was  the  son  of  Edmund  Tyng,  and  was  born  in  1642. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Councils  of  Dudley 
and  Andros,  and  received  his  commission  from  Dud- 
ley when  he  came  into  power  in  1702.  He  lived  in 
Woburn,  and  died  January  19,  1724.  It  is  stated  by 
Washburn,  erroneously,  that  Edmund  Tyng  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  families  of  that  name  in  New  Eng- 
land. Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  Higginson  Tyng,  of  New- 
bury port  and  New  York,  Rev.  Stephen  Higginson 
Tyng,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Dudley  Atkins 
Tyng  were  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Dudley  Atkins 
Tyng,  a  distinguished  la?vyer  of  Newburyport,  who 
was  the  son  of  Dudley  Atkins,  and  a  descendant  of 
Governor  Dudley.  He  changed  his  name  on  his  in- 
heritance of  the  estates  of  James  Tyng,  of  Tynga- 
borough,  and  has  been  well  known  as  the  reporter  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  editor  of  seventeen 
volumes  of  the  reports,  covering  a  period  from  Sep- 
tember, 1804,  to  March,  1822. 

Francis  Foxcroft,  judee  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  from  1707  to  1719,  and  judge  of  Probate 


from  1708  to  1725,  was  bom  in  Cambridge  in  1658. 
He  was  a  commissioned  judge  under  Andros,  and 
opposed  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  maintained  his 
opposition  to  the  new  order  of  things  until  he  was 
finally  rewarded  by  Dudley  by  a  seat  on  the  bench. 
He  died  in  Cambridge  Dec.  31,  1727. 

Jonathan  Remington,  who  was  judge  from  1715 
to  1733,  has  already  been  sufficiently  referred  to  as  a 
judge  of  the  Superior  Coort. 

Jonathan  Dowse,  a  judge  of  the  court  from  1713 
to  1741,  wds  a  Charlestown  man,  and  a  graduate  at 
Harvard  in  1715.  For  many  years  he  was  prominent 
in  town  affairs.  He  was  one  of  a  committee  of 
eleven  to  build  a  new  meeting-house  in  his  native 
town  in  1716,  and  in  1717,  when  a  motion  was  made 
in  town-meeting  "  to  have  the  lecture  at  Charlestown 
begin  an  hour  sooner  than  heretofore,"  he  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Michael  Gill,  a  committee  "  to  treat 
with  the  ministers,  and  to  signify  to  them  the  town's 
consent."  Little  is  known  of  Judge  Dowse,  and  the 
year  of  his  death  is  unknown  to  the  writer. 

Charles  Chambers,  who  was  judge  from  1719  to 
1739,  was  the  grandfather  of  Chambers  Russell, 
already  alluded  to  as  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 
He  was  a  resident  of  Charlestown,  and  held  his  seat 
on  the  bench  until  his  resignation,  in  the  year  above 
mentioned. 

Francis  Fullam^  a  judge  from  1719  to  1755,  was 
a  resident  of  Weston,  and  besides  presiding  as  chief 
justice  on  the  bench  of  this  court,  he  was  a  colonel  in 
the  militia  and  a  member  of  the  Council.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  how  many  of  the  judges  of  the 
courts  during  the  Provincial  period  were  military 
men.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  our  own  day  to  find  on 
the  bench  men  who  have,  before  receiving  their  com- 
mission, been  in  active  military  life,  bnt  none  ever 
continue  in  the  service  after  entering  on  their  judicial 
duties.  Chief  Justice  Wigham,  of  our  Superior 
Court,  and  Chief  Justice  Bigelow,  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  were  at  one  time  one  a  captain  and 
the  other  a  colonel  in  the  Massachusetts  Militia,  and 
Judge  Devens,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  if  not  a  mili- 
tia oflicer,  was  at  least  in  the  volunteer  service  dar- 
ing the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Judge  Fullam  died 
Jan.  18,  1758,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 

Samuel  Danforth,  son  of  Rev.  John  Danforth 
and  great-grandson  of  Nicholas  Danforth,  the  family 
ancestor,  was  bom  in  Dorchester  Nov.  12,  1696,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1715.  He  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1724  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  lived  on  the 
easterly  side  of  Dunster  Street,  between  Harvard  and 
Mt.  Auburn  Streets,  as  Mr.  Paige  states.  He  was 
selectman  in  Cambridge  from  1633  to  1639,  represent- 
ative from  1634  to  1638,  a  Councilman  from  1639  to 
1674,  register  of  Probate  from  1731  to  1746,  judge  of 
Probate  from  1745  to  1775,  and  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  from  1741  to  1775.  He  died  in  Boston 
Oct.  27,  1777. 

Thomas  Greavib,  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
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Court  from  1733  to  1747,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year  when  he  sat  on  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court, 
haa  already  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  that 
court. 

Francis  Foxcboft,  the  second  son  of  Judge  Fox- 
croft,  above  mentioned,  and  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  from  1737  to  1764,  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
January  26,  1694-95.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1712,  and  was  judge  of  Probate  for  Middlesex  as  well 
as  Common  Pleas  judge     He  died  March  28,  1768. 

Next  in  order  to  be  mentioned  are  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  who  were  residents  of  Mid- 
dlesex County,  or  who  by  birth  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered Middlesex  County  men. 

Francis  Dana  was  appointed  judge  of  this  court 
in  1785,  and  in  1791  was  made  chief  justice,  and  held 
that  position  until  his  resignation  in  1806.  He  was 
the  son  of  Richard  Dana,  of  Charlestown,  and  was 
born  in  that  town  June  13,  1743,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1762,  in  the  class  with  Elbridge  Gerry, 
Andrew  Eliot,  George  Partridge  and  Jeremy  Belknap. 
He  studied  law  with  Edmund  Trowbridge  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1767.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Provincial  Congress  in  September,  1774,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Council  from  1776  to  1780,  a  del- 
egate to  Congress  in  1776,1778  and  1789,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  War  in  1777,  secretary  of  legation 
with  John  Adams  in  Paris  in  1779,  and  Minister  to 
Russia  from  1780  to  1783.  He  died  at  Cambridge 
April  25,  1811. 

George  Tyler  Bigelow,  son  of  Tyler  Bigelow, 
was  born  in  Watertown  October  6,  1810,  and  gradua- 
ted at  Harvard  in  the  famous  class  of  1829,  which 
contained  among  its  members  William  Brigham,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Channing,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Fran- 
cis B.  Crowninshield,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  George  T. 
Davis,  Joel  Giles,  William  Gray,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Samuel  May,  Benjamin  Pierce,  Chandler 
Robbins,  Edward  D.  Sohier  and  Joshua  Holyoke 
Ward.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  his  Alma  Mater  in  1853.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Cambridge,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
practiced  law  in  Boston  in  partnership  with  the  late 
ManliuB  Clark.  In  the  early  days  of  his  professional 
life  he  was  active  in  the  militia  and  at  one  time  com- 
manded the  New  England  Guards  of  Boston,  and  was 
colonel  of  one  of  the  Boston  regiments.  In  1847-48 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and  in 
1848  was  appointedoneof  the  justices  of  theCommon 
Pleas  Court.  He  held  this  position  until  1850,  when 
be  was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court.  On  his  accession  to  that  bench  his  asso- 
ciates were  Lemuel  Shaw,  chief  justice ;  Charles  Au- 
gustus Dewey,  Theron  Metcalf  and  Richard  Fletcher, 
associate  justices.  On  the  resignation  of  Lemuel 
Shaw  in  1860  he  was  made  chief  justice,  and  resigned 
in  1868.  During  his  service  on  the  bench  of  this 
court  his  various  associates  included  Judge  Dewey, 
who  died  in  1866 ;  Judge  Metcalf,  who  resigned  in 


1865;  Judge  Fletcher,  who  resigned  in  1853 ;  Caleb 
Cushing,  who  was  .ippointed  in  1852  and  resigned  in 
1853;  Benjamin  Franklin  Thomas,  appointed  in  1853 
and  resigned  in  1859  ;  Pliny  Merrick,  appointed  in 
1853  and  resigned  in  1864  ;  Ebenezer  Rock  wood  Hoar, 
appointed  in  1859  and  resigned  in  1869  ;  Reuben  At- 
water  Chapman,  appointed  in  1860,  appointed  chief 
justice  in  1868  and  died  in  1873 ;  Horace  Gray,  Jr.,  ap- 
pointed in  1864,  appointed  chief  justice  in  1873  and 
resigned  in  1882 ;  James  Denison  Colt,  appointed  in 
1865,  resigned  in  1866,  reappointed  in  1868  and 
died  in  1881  ;  Dwight  Foster,  appointed  in  1866  and 
resigned  in  18G9;  John  Wells,  appointed  in  1866  and 
died  in  1875.  After  his  resignation  Judge  Bigelow 
was  appointed  actuary  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  continued  in  that  office 
until  his  death  in  1878. 

Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Sarah  (Sherman)  Hoar,  was  born  in  Concord,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1816,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1835,  re- 
ceiving a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1868.  Among 
his  classmates  were  George  Bemis,  Thomas  M.  Brewer, 
Amos  Adams  Lawrence,  Charles  W.  Storey  and 
Francis  M.  Weld.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1840,  and  though  always  living  in  Concord,  he  haa  from 
the  beginning  of  his  career  occupied  an  office  in  Bos- 
ton, practicing,  however,  in  Middlesex  as  well  as  Suf- 
folk County.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  remaining  on  the  bench 
until  his  resignation  in  1853.  In  1859  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  finding 
as  associates  at  his  accession  to  the  bench,  Leonard 
Shaw,  chief  justice ;  and  Charles  Augustus  Dewey, 
Theron  Metcalf,  George  Tyler  Bigelow  and  Pliny 
Merrick.  He  remained  on  the  bench  until  1869. 
During  his  incumbency.  Chief  Justice  Shaw  resigned 
in  1860  and  was  succeeded  by  George  Tyler  Bigelow, 
who  resigned  in  1868,  and  was  succeeded  by  Reuben 
.^.twater  Chapman,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
bench  iu  1860.  Charles  Augustus  Dewey  died  in  1866 
and  was  succeeded  by  Dwight  Foster ;  Theron  Met- 
calf resigned  in  1865  and  was  succeeded  by  James 
Denison  Colt,  who  resigned  in  1866  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Wells,  and  was  reappointed  in  1868. 
In  1869  Mr.  Hoar  was  appointed  by  President  Grant 
.4.ttorney-General  of  the  United  States,  and  remained 
in  office  until  July,  1870.  In  1871  he  was  appointed 
joint  high  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  British 
commissioners.  He  was  elected  from  the  Middlesex 
District  to  Congress  in  1872,  and  served  but  one  term. 
During  his  service  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  publication  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  a  work  of  great  labor  and  of  immense 
use  to  this  country.  Since  that  time'  he  has  closely 
followed  his  profession,  only  mingling  in  politics  and 
attending  conventions  at  the  call  of  the  Republican 
party,  to  whose  cause  he  has  been  and  is  de- 
voted. His  learning  in  the  law,  his  incorrupti- 
ble spirit,    his    fidelity    to   clients  and  his    ability 
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to  present  a  case  either  to  court  or  jury  with  force, 
have  won  for  him  a  rich  reputation  and  a  large  prac- 
tice ;  while  his  pungency  of  speech  and  simple  clear- 
ness of  statement  have  always  made  him  an  attractive 
speaker  in  tlie  political  arena.  His  reiuark  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  Mugwumps  going  out  of  the 
Republican  party,  but  that  they  need  not  slam  the 
door  after  them,  illustrates  the  sayings  which  charac- 
terize his  conversation  and  speech.  He  has  always 
been  a  faithful  son  of  Harvard,  and  while  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers  was  the  president  of  the 
Board.  He  is  or  has  been  the  president  of  the 
National  Unitarian  Conference,  and  has  always  been 
an  active  member  of  the  denomination  which  that 
conference  represents. 

Charles  Devexs  was  born  in  Charlestown  April 
4, 1820,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1828,  in  the  class 
with  George  Bailey  Loring,  James  Russell  Lowell 
and  William  W.  Story.  He  read  law  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  in  the  ottice  of  George  T.  Davis,  of 
Greenfield,  where,  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he 
continued  in  practice  until  1849,  representing  Franklin 
County  in  the  Senate  in  1848.  From  18J9  to  185.3  he 
was  United  States  marshal  for  Massachusetts,  and  in 
1854  returned  to  the  law, settling  in  Worcester,  in  part- 
nership with  George  F.  Hoar,  now  United  States  Sena- 
tor. In  April,  18()1,  he  commanded  a  rifle  battalion  and 
was  stationed,  during  three  months'  service,  at  Fort 
McHenry,  in  Baltimore  Harbor.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  months'  campaign  he  was  made  colonel  of  the 
Fifteenth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers  on  the 
24th  of  July,  18(il,  enlisted  for  three  years.  He  was 
at  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  and  after  the  death  of 
Colonel  Baker,  in  command,  and  exhibited  on  that 
occasion  rare  bravery  and  good  judgment.  He  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  April  15,  1862, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Wiiliamsburg, 
Fairoaks — where  he  was  wounded — South  Mountain 
and  Antietam.  At  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  he 
commanded  a  division  of  General  Howard's  corps 
(the  Eleventh),  and  was  severely  wounded.  In  the 
Virginia  campaign  of  1864-(J5  he  was  attached  to  the 
Eighteenth  Corp«,  recognized  as  the  Third  Division 
of  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps.  In  December,  1864,  he 
was  in  temporary  command  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Corps,  entered  Richmond  April  3d,  and  April  15, 
1865,  was  made  brevet  major-general.  He  remained 
in  the  service  commanding  the  district  of  Charleston 
until  June,  1866,  when,  at  his  own  request,  he  was 
mustered  out.  In  1862  he  was  the  candidate  of  what 
was  called  the  People's  party  for  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  opposition  to  John  A.  Andrew,  but  was 
defeated.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  remained  on  the  bench  until  his 
appointment  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  in  1873.  When  he  took  his  seat  on  the  Superior 
Court  bench  his  as-sociates  were  Seth  Ames,  chief  jus- 
tice, and  Julius  Rockwell,  Otis  Phillips  Lord,  Marcus 
Morton,   Jr.,    Ezra    Wilkinson,    Henry    Vose,   John 


Phelps  Putnam,  Lincoln  Flagg  Brigham  and  Chester 
Isham  Reed.  During  his  incumbency,  Seth  Ames 
resigned  as  chief  justice  on  his  appointment  to  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  1869,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lincoln  Flagg  Brigham  ;  Marcus 
Morton,  Jr.,  was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  1869,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Henry  Austin  Scudder,  who  resigned  in  1872,  and 
was  succceeded  by  William  Allen  and  Chester  Isham 
Reed,  who  resigned  1871,  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
William  Bacon. 

Judge  Devens,  as  above  stated,  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  1873,  and  continued 
on  the  bench  until  1877,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Hayes  United  States  Attorney- General.  On 
his  retirement  from  the  Cabinet,  in  1881,  he  was  re- 
appointed to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  to  fill,  with  Walbridge  Abner  Field  and  Wil- 
liam Allen,  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
James  Denison  Colt  and  the  resignations  of  Seth 
Ames  and  Augustus  Lord  Soul,  and  is  still  on  the 
bench.  Though  never  enjoying  an  extensive  practice 
at  the  bar.  Judge  Devens  has  had  a  large  judicial  ex- 
perience, and  has  been  eminently  successful  in  the 
administration  of  his  judicial  duties.  He  has  estab- 
lished a  wide  reputation  as  an  orator,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  selected  to  deliver  centennial  and  other 
occasional  addresses.  Not  the  least  of  his  efforts 
on  the  platform  was  an  oration  delivered  at  the 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1875.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Association,  and  has 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  his  alma 
mater.  The  connection  of  Judge  Devens,  then  United 
States  marshal,  with  the  extradition  of  Thomas  Sims, 
a  fugitive  slave,  is  so  well  stated  by  "Tavemer,'"  of 
the  Boston  Post,  in  the  issue  of  that  paper  of  April 
5th  of  this  year  (1890),  that  the  writer  takes  the  lib- 
erty of  making  the  statement  a  part  of  this  record  : 

"  It   IB  noticeabtu   that  the  act  which   fint   brought  Jadge  Deveoa 
iuto  proDiiDence  here  in  BoatoD,  and   was   the   meaiu  of  ezcitiog   a 
certaiD  odium  against  him,    was  the   perfonnance  of  an  official  duty 
I   which,  though  extremely  painful  to  his  feelings,  he   did    not   feel  at 
liberty    to    neglect,    and    bis  subeeqoeut  conduct   shoved   the    noble 
spirit  with  which  ua  a  man  he  endeavored  to  counterBct  the  effects  of 
the  policy    which    he   enforced  as  an   officer  of   the    law.     As  United 
I  States  Quushal  for    the  district  of   Masaachnsetts,  from    1849  to  1853, 
I   be  executed  the  procefls  of  the  court  in   remanding   Thomas  Sims  as 
a  fugitive  slave.     But  after  the  extradition  he  endeavored  to  procure 
i   the    freedom    of  ^ima,  offering  to    pay  whatever  sum    was   necessary 
for  the  purpose,  though  the  effort  was  uusucceesfuL     Some  time  after- 
ward he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child,   whom  he  heard  was  try- 
!   ing  to  raise  uiouey  to    purchase  the  freedom  of  Sims,  requesting  the 
'   return  of  tlie  sums  she  had  collected  for  this  purpose,  and  asking  her 
I   to  allow  him   the    privilege  of   paying  the    whole   amount.     Thongfa 
Mra.  Child    assented  to    this    propoeal,  it   was   prevented    from  being 
carried  out  by  the  Civil  War,  which    blocked    the   negotiatiotis.     Hot 
the  progreffi  of  the  national  armies  at  last  brought  freedom  to  Thomas 
{  Sims,  and   he   wss  aided   by  Judge  Devens  in  establishing  himself  in 
civil  life,  and  was,  in  course  of  time,  appointed  by  him,  while    .Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States,  to  an  appropriate  place  in  the   De- 
partment of  Justice." 

Seth  Ames,  the  sixth  of  seven  children  of  Fisher 
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Ames,  was  bom  at  Dedbam,  April  19,  1805,  and  died 
at  Brookline,  August  15,  1881.  He  waa  descended 
in  the  sixth  generation  from  Richard  Ames,  of 
Bruton,  Somersetshire,  England,  two  of  whose  sons 
came  to  New  England  in  1640.  His  mother  was 
Frances,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Worthington,  of 
Springfield.  He  attended  the  schools  of  Dedbam 
and  Phillips  Academy,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1825.  His  college  room-mate  was  Augustus  H.  Fisike, 
late  of  the  Boston  bar,  and  both  married  daughters  of 
Gamaliel  Bradford,  a  descendant  from  William  Brad- 
ford, of  the  "  Mayflower."  He  read  law  in  the  Dane 
Law  School  and  in  the  office  of  George  Bliss,  of 
Springfield ;  and  on  January,  1828,  entered  the  oflice 
of  Lemuel  Shaw,  of  Boston.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Dedbam  in  September,  1828,  and  opened  an 
office  in  Lowell.  In  1830  his  wife,  Margaret  (Brad- 
ford) Ames,  died,  leaving  four  children.  He  waa  a 
short  time  the  partner  of  Thomas  Hopkinson,  and 
represented  Lowell  in  the  General  Court  in  1832.  He 
was  an  alderman  in  1836,  1837  and  1840 ;  Senator 
from  Middlesex  County  in  1841,  and  city  solici- 
tor from  1842  to  1849.  In  1849  he  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  courts  for  Middlesex  County,  and  mar- 
ried, for  his  second  wife,  Abigail  Fisher,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Dana,  of  Marblebead.  In  the  same 
year  he  removed  to  Cambridge.  In  1859  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  Superior  Court ;  chief  justice  of 
that  court  in  1867;  and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
court,  January  19,  1869.  He  resigned  January  15, 
1881.  In  1869  he  removed  to  Brookline.  After  his 
death,  George  Martin,  Attorney- General,  submitted 
in  behalf  of  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Suffolk 
bar,  the  following  resolutions  to  the  full  court  : 

"  Heaolved,  That  the  death  of  Seth  Amea,  lately  oaeuf  the  Justices  uf  the 
Supreme  Jadidal  Coojt,  and  for  tbirtj-two  yean  honombly  connected 
with  the  adminifltratioD  of  Justice  io  this  GommoDwealth,  is  an  event 
of  which  the  bar  desire  to  take  notice  by  expressing  their  sense  of  the 
great  value  of  bis  public  eerrices  and  their  Admiration  for  his  just  and 
unblemished  character,  and  for  those  attractive  peraonal  qualities  which 
endeared  him  to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  friendship. 

^  Aesolved,  That  in  the  socceasive  Jodicial  stations  which  he  held 
as  Justice  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  and  Associate 
Justica  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  he  commanded  the  reepect 
and  esteem  of  the  bar  and  the  commanity.  He  administered  the 
criminal  lawl  with  flrmneea,  tempered  by  discretion  and  humanity, 
without  noneoeaary  hanbnesa  and  without  vindictivenesa.  In  his 
interoonrae  with  the  bar,  and  when  presiding  at  trials  he  was  a  model 
of  faimea  and  coorteay  ;  never  forgetting,  and  therefore  never  finding 
it  necessary  to  aaert  arrogantly  or  offensively  bis  personal  dignity. 
His  opinions  were  characterized  by  adequate  learning  and  by  asimplicity 
and  purity  of  English  style  which  he  seemed  to  have  inherited  from  his 
distinguisbed  father." 

Chief  Justice  Gray  responded,  and  the  resolutions 
were  ordered  to  bo  placed  on  the  files  of  the  court. 

William  Sew  all  Gardner  was  born  in  Hal- 
lowell,  Maine,  October  1,  1827,  and  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  and  studied  law  in  Lowell.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar  in  1852,  and  entered 
into  partnerahip  with  Theodore  H.  Sweetser  of  that 
city.  In  1861  he  removed  his  office  to  Boston,  where 
he  continued  practice  until  1875,  when  he  was  ap- 


pointed one  of  the  justices  of  the  Superior  Court  for 
the  Commonwealth,  which  office  he  held  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1885,  when  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Judge  Waldo  Colburn.  On  the  7th 
of  September,  1887,  he  resigned  his  seat  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  Newton, 
.\pril  4,  1888.  On  the  27th  of  November,  1888,  reso- 
lutions passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  bar  were 
presented  to  the  full  court  by  Andrew  J.  Waterman, 
the  Attorney-General,  and  on  that  occasion  addresses 
were  made  by  the  Attorney-General,  Edward  Avery 
and  Charles  Levi  Woodbury,  which  were  responded 
to  by  Chief  Justice  Marcus  Morton.  The  resolutions 
were  as  follows  ; 

*'Tbe  members  of  the  Suffolk  bar  desire  to  place  on  record  their 
sense  of  the  toes  which  the  Commonwealth  has  sustained  in  the  death 
of   William  Sewall  Gardner,  a  former  Justice  uf  this  court. 

"His  was  a  nature  tliat  endeared  liim  to  those  wlio  knew  him  well, 
andBeciiied  for  him  *he  respect  and  cBleem  uf  the  community,  and  t  lie 
regard  and  confidence  of  lliose  who  were  brought  in  contact  with  liini  at 
the  bar  or  on  the  bench. 

**  His  experience  at  tlie  bar,  for  many  yeara  closely  associated  with  one 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  uf  his  "lay,  who  studied  the  law  as  a  science  and 
tested  it  by  the  severest  rules  of  logic,  .'vnd  his  long  service  on  the  bench 
of  the  Superior  Court,  laid  a  Hubetantia)  foundation  for  the  successful 
discharge  of  the  accurate  and  discriminating  investigations  demanded  of 
the  iiienibera  of  this  court. 

**  While  (he  kindliness  of  his  nature  plight  have  teniptpd  him  at 
times  to  take  counsel  uf  his  synipatbics,  his  keen  appreciation  of  the 
right  constraiiiedhim  always  toexercise  the  severe  neutrality  of  an  im- 
partial Judge." 

Timothy  Farrar  was  the  son  of  Deacon  Samuel 
Farrar,  and  was  born  June  28,  1747,  in  that  part  of 
Concord  which,  by  the  incorporation  of  Lincoln,  in 
1754,  was  included  within  the  limits  of  the  new  town. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1767,  in  the  class  with 
Increase  Sumner.  He  read  law  in  New  Ipswich, 
New  Hampshire,  and  settled  permanently  in  that 
town.  In  1782  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  a  judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  that  State  under  a  tem- 
porary Constitution  in  January,  1776  ;  was  a  Coun- 
cilor in  1780,  '82,  '83;  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
from  1790  to  1803  ;  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court 
in  1803-4,  and  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Cotnmon  Pleas.  He  was  a  Presidential 
elector  in  1792,  '96,  1800,  1808,  and  a  trustee  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  In  1847  he  received  a  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws  from  his  alma  mater,  and  died  at  HoUis, 
New  Hampshire,  Feb.  21,  1849. 

Nathaniel  Wright,  the  oldest  son  of  Thomas 
and  Eunice  (Osgood)  Wright,  was  born  in  Sterling, 
February  13,  1785,  four  years  after  the  incorporation 
of  that  town.  He  fitted  for  college  with  Rev.  Reuben 
Holcomb,  of  Sterling,  and  graduated  at  Harvard,  in 
1808,  in  the  class  with  Walter  Channing,  Richard  H. 
Dana  and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  and  read 
law  with  Asahel  Stearns,  then  practicing  in  that  part 
of  Chelmsford  which  is  now  Lowell,  and  there  lived 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  November  5,  1858. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1814,  and  first  opened 
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an  office  in  Dracut.  He  was  the  first  representative 
from  Lowell  to  the  General  Court,  in  1826,  and 
chairman  of  the  first  Board  of  Selectmen,  and  in  1842 
was  chosen,  on  a  citizens'  ticket,  the  fourth  mayor  of 
the  city,  succeeding  Dr.  Elisha  Huntington  in  that 
office.  In  1843  he  was  re-chosen  by  the  Whig  party. 
He  was  chosen  representative  four  years,  and  in  1834 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  He  was  president 
of  the  Lowell  Bank  from  its  organization,  June  2, 
1828,  until  his  resignation,  October  2,  1858.  He  mar- 
ried, March  5,  1820,  Laura  Hoar  ;  and  two  sons  grad- 
uated at  Harvard — Nathaniel,  in  1838,  and  Thomas, 
in  1842.  Thomas  entered  the  profe'ssion  of  law,  set- 
tling in  Lawrence,  and  represented,  one  or  more 
years,  Essex  County  in  the  Senate.  He  died  in 
Lawrence  in  1868.  Nathaniel,  a  lawyer  in  Lowell, 
died  September  18,  1847. 

AsAHEL  Stearn.s  was  born  in  Lunenburg,  June  17, 
1774,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1797,  in  the  class 
with  Horace  Binney,  William  Jenks,  William  M. 
Richardson,  John  Collins  Warren  and  Daniel  Apple- 
ton  White.  He  settled  in  Chelmsford  in  1800,  where 
he  practiced  until  1817,  acting  for  a  time  as  county 
attorney,  and  during  the  two  last  years  of  his  resi- 
dence there  he  represented  his  district  in  Congress. 
In  1817  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Dane  Law 
School,  at  Cambridge,  holding  that  position  until  his 
death,  February  5,  1839.  In  1824  he  published  a 
volume  of"  Real  Actions."  and  in  1825  received  from 
Harvard  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Sa.muel  Dana  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Dana, 
of  Groton,  and  was  born  in  that  town  .June  26,  1767, 
He  was  the  first  postmaster  of  Groton,  having  been 
appointed  in  1800,  and  held  the  office  until  July,  1804. 
He  kept  the  post-office  in  his  law-office  in  a  building 
which  has  been  removed  from  its  original  site,  and  in 
1887  was  standing  near  the  railroad  station.  He  was 
succeeded  as  postma.ster  by  William  Merchant  Rich- 
ardson, afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Richardson  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1797,  and  became  Mr.  Dana's  stu- 
dent and  partner.  Mr.  Richardson  was  followed 
in  the  post-office  by  Abraham  Moore,  January  31, 
1812,  who  was  succeeded  in  1815,  on  his  resignation, 
by  Caleb  Butler  and  Henry  Woods  and  George  S. 
Boutwell,  and  again  by  Caleb  Butler,  who  held  the 
office  until  December  21,  1846. 

He  was  a  representative  to  the  General  Court  from 
Groton  in  1802-03  and  1825-27,  and  senator,  1805-13 
and  1817,  and  president  of  the  Senate  in  1807,  1811, 
1812.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1814-15,  and 
of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  in  1820.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  Mr.  Dana  was  made  chief  justice  for  the  mid- 
ille  circuit,  comprising  Suffolk,  Essex  and  Middlesex, 
and  held  that  office  until  the  court  was  abolished, 
February  14,  1821.  In  1808  he  removed  to  Charles- 
town,  but  returned  to  Groton  1815.  He  was  a  popu- 
lar speaker  and  a  man  of  pronounced  abilities.  He 
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married  Rebecca  Barrett,  and  died  in  Charlestown 
November  20,  1835,  leaving  several  children,  of  whom 
the  wives  of  Kelly  Paige,  of  Boston,  and  John  Seven, 
of  Kingston,  and  his  son,  James  Dana,  of  Charles- 
town,  now  living,  are  remembered  by  the  writer. 

Timothy  Bigelow,  the  son  of  Timothy  and  Anna 
(Andrews)  Bigelow,  was  born  at  Worcester  April  30, 
1767.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1786,  in  the  class 
with  John  Lowell  and  Isaac  Parker.  He  fitted  for 
college  with  Benjamin  Lincoln  and  Samuel  Dexter, 
and  studied  law  with  Levi  Lincoln,  the  father  of  Gov- 
ernor Lincoln.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1789, 
and  settled  in  Groton,  where  he  married,  September 
3, 1791,  Lucy,  daughter  of  Dr.  Oliver  Prescott.  His 
office  was  much  sought  by  students  reading  law,  and 
among  these  were  John  Harris,  afterwards  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  New  Hampshire ;  Thomas  Rice, 
of  Winslow,  Me.,  member  of  Congress  ;  John  Locke, 
of  Ashby,  member  of  Congress ;  Joseph  Locke,  for 
thirteen  years  judge  of  the  Police  Court  in  Lowell ; 
John  Leighton  Tuttle;  Professor  Asahel  Stearns;  John 
Varnum,  of  Haverhill,  member  of  Congress;  Loammi 
Baldwin,  who  abandoned  the  profession  and  became 
a  distinguished  engineer;  John  Parke  Little,  of  Gor- 
ham,  Me.;  Tyler  Bigelow,  of  Watertown,  the  father  of 
Chief  Justice  Bigelow;  Luther  Lawrence,  of  Groton 
and  Lowell ;  Augustus  Peabody,  of  Boston,  and  Abra- 
ham Moore,  of  Groton  and  Boston.  In  1806  Mr. 
Bigelow  removed  to  Medford,  and  there  died.  May  18, 
1821.  He  was  a  representative  to  the  General  Court 
from  Groton  and  Medford  fourteen  years,  senator 
from  1797  to  1801,  councilor  from  1802  to  1804,  and 
again  in  1821,  and  speaker  of  the  House  in  the  ses- 
sions of  1805-6,  1808-9,  1809-10,  1812-13,  1813-14, 
1814-15,  1815-16,1816-17,  1817-18,  1818-19,  1819-20. 
In  1796  Mr.  Bigelow  delivered  the  oration  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard.  Katharine, 
wife  of  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  Rev.  Andrew 
Bigelow  and  John  Prescott  Bigelow,  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  from  1836  to  1843,  and  mayor  of  Bos- 
ton from  1849  to  1851,  were  his  children. 

Luther  Lawrence  was  born  in  Groton  Septem- 
ber 28,  1778.  He  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Lawrence,  of 
that  town,  and,  with  his  brothers,  Abbott,  Amos,  Wil- 
liam and  Samuel,  made  up  a  family  of  rare  ability 
and  distinction.  The  only  one  of  the  family  receiv- 
ing a  college  education,  he  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1801,  in  the  class  with  Tyler  Bigelow,  Timothy  Fuller 
and  Stephen  Minot.  He  studied  law  with  Timothy 
Bigelow,  and  married  his  sister  Lucy,  June  2,  1805. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  from  Groton, 
and  in  1822  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  early  secured  a  large  practice,  and  among  his 
students  were  Henry  .^.dams  Bnllard,  Royal  Bullard, 
Jonathan  Porter,  George  Frederick  Farley,  Augtistua 
Thorndyke,  Edward  St.  Loe  Livermore,  Jr.,  Norman 
Seaver  and  William  Amory.  He  removed  to  Low- 
ell in  1831,  five  years  after  its  incorporation,  and  in 
1838  and  1839  was  chosen  its  mayor.    On  the  16th  of 
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April,  1839,  sixteen  days  after  entering  on  his  second 
o£Scial  term,  while  showing  one  of  the  factories  to  some 
visiting  friends,  he  fell  seventeen  feet  into  a  wheel- 
pit  and  waa  instantly  killed.  He  was  buried  in  Gro- 
ton,  his  place  of  birth. 

Ebenezeb  Champney,  a  descendant  of  Richard 
Champney,  who  came  from  Lancashire,  England,  and 
settled  early  in  Cambridge,  was  born  in  Cambridge 
in  April,  1744,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1762,  in 
the  class  with  Francis  Dana,  Andrew  Eliot,  Elbridge 
Gerry,  Jeremy  Belknap  and  George  Partridge.  In  a 
class  of  forty-seven  his  name  is  placed  in  the  catalogue 
next  to  the  last,  and  as  until  1773  the  names  were 
placed  in  the  order  of  family  rank,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  immediate  origin  of  Mr.  Champney  was  compara- 
tively obscure.  He  first  studied  for  the  ministry  and 
then  for  the  practice  of  law.  In  1764  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  at  Portsmouth,  and  settlgd  in  New  Ips- 
wich, New  Hampshire.  In  1775  he  was  appointed 
Judge  of  Probate  for  Hillsboro'  County,  and  in  1783 
removed  to  Groton.  In  1789  he  returned  to  New 
Ipswich,  and  died  September  10,  1810.  He  married, 
October  9,  1764,  Abigail,  daughter  of  Rev.  Caleb 
Trowbridge;  in  November,  1778,  Abigail,  daughter  of 
iSamuel  Parker,  of  New  Ipswich,  and  in  March,  1796, 
Susan  Wyman.  His  son,  Benjamin  Champney,  born 
August  20,  1765,  studied  law  in  his  office  and  practiced 
in  Groton  from  1786  to  1792,  when  he  removed  to 
New  Ipswich. 

Abraham  Moore  was  born  in  Bolton  January  5, 
1785,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1806,  in  the  class 
with  Jacob  Bigelow,  Jonathan  Cogswell,  Joseph 
Green  Cogswell,  Alexander  Hill  Everett,  Daniel 
Oliver  and  William  Pitt  Preble.  He  studied  law 
with  Timothy  Bigelow  in  Groton,  and  opened  an 
office  in  that  town.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  post- 
master of  Groton  and  held  office  until  his  resigna- 
tion in  1815,  when,  in  consequence  of  financial 
troubles,  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  continued 
in  the  practice  of  law  until  his  death,  January  3,  1854. 
His  wife,  whose  maiden-name  was  Mary  Mills,  had 
been  twice  married,  to  a  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr.  Wood- 
ham,  and  had  been  an  actress  on  the  stage.  After 
the  financial  troubles  of  Mr.  Moore  she  returned  to 
the  stage  and  appeared  in  Boston  in  1816  as  Lady 
Teazle.  Mary  Frances  Moore  and  Susan  Varnam 
Moore,  two  of  his  children  by  this  marriage,  married 
John  Cochran  Park,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Sufiblk  bar,  and  Grenville  Mears,  a  well-known  and 
esteemed  merchant  of  Boston.  He  married  for  a 
second  wife,  in  1819,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Isaac  Durell, 
and  had  at  least  one  son,  whom  the  writer  remembers 
as  a  member  of  the  Boston  bar.  During  the  last  {e^ 
years  of  his  life  he  occupied  an  office  on  the  easterly 
side  of  Court  Square,  the  site  of  which  is  now  covered 
by  the  billiard-room  of  Young's  Hotel. 

Richard  Sullivan  was  the  grandson  of  John 
Sullivan,  who  came  from  Ireland  in  1723  and  died 
July,  1795,  at  the  a«;e  of  104.    James  Sullivan,  born 


in  Berwick,  Maine,  April  22,  1744,  and  deceased  in 
Boston,  December  10,  1808,  and  General  John  Sulli- 
van were  the  sons  of  the  American  ancestor.  Richard, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  son  of  James,  and 
was  born  in  Groton,  July  17,  1779.  His  mother  was 
Mehetabel  Odiorne.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1798,  in  the  class  with  William  Ellery  Chauning, 
Stephen  Longfellow,  Joseph  Story  and  Sidney  Willard. 
His  father  began  practice  in  Georgetown,  Maine, 
from  which  place  he  removed  to  Biddeford.  In 
February,  1778,  he  changed  his  residence  to  Groton, 
and  in  1782  to  Boston.  Richard,  the  son,  was  fitted 
for  college  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  after  leav- 
ing college  studied  law  with  his  father  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Sutlblk  bar  in  1801.  He  was  a  Slate 
Senator  from  1815  to  1817,  inclusive,  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1810,  councilor  in  1820- 
21,  and  one  of  the  overseers  at  Harvard  College.  He 
married.  May  22,  1804,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Russell,  of  Boston,  and  died  in  (""ambridge,  December 
11,  1861. 

William  Prescott,  though  never  a  member  of 
the  Middlesex  bar,  was  a  native  of  Middlesex  County. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  .John  Prescott,  of  Lincoln- 
ihire,  England,  who  early  came  to  New  England  and 
settled  in  Lancaster,  Massachusetts.  Judge  Benjamin 
Prescott,  son  of  John,  was  the  father  of  Colonel 
William  Prescott,  of  Bunker  Hill  memory,  who  was 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was 
born  in  Pepperell,  Augu.st  19,  1762,  and  died  in 
Boston,  December  8,  1844.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1783,  in  the  class  with  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  his 
brother  and  Artemas  Ward.  He  studied  law  with 
Nathan  Dane,  of  Beverly,  and  practiced  in  that  town 
and  in  Salem.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  1808  and  in 
1818  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  for  Suflblk  County.  William  Hickling  Pres- 
cott, the  historian,  and  Edward  Gordon  Prescott, 
Episcopal  clergyman  in  New  Jersey,  were  his  sons. 
He  received  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Harvard 
in  1815  and  from  Dartmouth  in  1826. 

James  Prescott,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  Col.  James 
Prescott,  of  Groton,  and  was  born  in  that  town  April 
19,  1766.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1788  and 
studied  law  in  Westford,  where  he  practiced  ten  years. 
He  returned  to  Groton  and  was  appointed  judge  of 
Probate,  to  succeed  his  uncle,  Oliver  Prescott,  and  was 
afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Ebenezer 
Champney,  and  died  October  14,  1829. 

Jonathan  Sewall  was,  for  a  time  during  his 
professional  career,  a  resident  of  Middlesex  County. 
He  was  boru  in  Boston,  August  24,  1728,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1748  with  only 
twenty-three  associates.  He  was  son  of  Jonathan 
Sewall  and  great-nephew  of  Stephen  Sewall,  chief 
justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature.  After 
leaving  college  he  taught  school  in  Salem  until  1756, 
when  he  prepared  himself  for  the  law  and  settled  in 
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CharlestowD.  He  advanced  rapidly  in  his  profession, 
and  in  1767  was  a  barrister  and  had  been  appointed 
Attorney-General  for  Massachusetts.  In  1775  he  re- 
moved to  St.  John,  Xew  Brunswick,  where  he  was 
judge  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  that  place  September  26,  1796. 

Homer  Bartlett  was  born  in  Granby,  in  Hamp- 
shire Couuty,  July  19,  1795.  He  fitted  for  college  at 
Westfleld  Academy  and  graduated  at  Williams  in 
1818.  He  read  law  with  Daniel  Noble  and  Charles 
A.  Dewey,  of  Williamstown,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Berkshire  bar  in  1821.  After  a  residence  of  three 
years  in  Williamstown,  after  his  admission,  he  re- 
moved to  Ware  in  1824,  where  he  continued  until 
1832  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  year  he 
was  appointed  agent  of  the  Hampshire  Manufactur- 
ing Company.  In  1839  he  was  made  manager  of  the 
Massachusetts  Cotton-Mill,  of  Lowell,  incorporated 
in  that  year,  and  removed  to  that  city,  entering  on 
the  duties  of  his  new  position  on  the  18th  of  October 
in  that  year.  In  January,  1849,  he  was  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  company,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  resignation,  January  22,  1872.  He  was  a 
representative  from  Ware  in  1832,  and  from  Lowell 
in  1849,  Presidential  elector  in  1844,  and  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  in  1854.  Mr.  Bartlett  mar- 
ried, February  6,  1823,  Mary,  daughter  of  William 
Starkweather,  of  Williamstown.  who  died  in  Lowell, 
October  3,  1850.  He  removed  to  Boston  while  he  was 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Mills,  and  married, 
June  4,  1861,  Mre.  Louisa  (Fowler)  Hubbell,  of 
Albany,  who  died  May  27,  1873.  He  survived  his 
second  wife  only  a  year  and  died  March  29, 1874,  and 
was  buried  at  Mount  Auburn. 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  descended  from  John  Bartlett 
and  wife,  .Vgues  (Beugan)  Bartlett.  of  Cherington, 
Warwickshire,  England,  who  died,  one  in  1613  and 
the  other  in  1615.  Robert  Bartlett,  son  of  John, 
married,  in  1603,  Anne,  daughter  of  Richard  Livings- 
ton, and  had  nine  children,  of  whom  Robert,  baptized 
March  8,  1606,  came  to  New  England  in  September, 
1632,  and  settled  in  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Hartford,  ;ind  in  16.55  to  Northampton, 
where  he  lived  until  March  14,  1675-76,  at  which  date 
he  was  killed  by  the  Indiana.  Robert  Bartlett  had 
four  children,  of  whom  Samuel,  born  at  Hartford  in 
1639,  married,  in  1672,  Mary  Bridgeman,  and,  in  1675, 
Surah  Baldwin,  and  had  by  the  second  wife  twelve 
children.  One  of  these  children,  Ebenezer,  born  in 
Northampton,  September  27,  1685,  married,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1715,  Martha  Lyman,  and  had  Ave  children,  of 
whom  Ebenezer,  born  in  Northampton,  August  28, 
1721,  died  in  (Tranby  in  1788.  The  last  Ebenezer  had 
seven  children,  of  whom  another  Ebenezer,  born  in 
South  Hadley  in  1745,  died  in  Granby,  February  2, 
1798.  He  married  Betsey  Barton,  of  Ludlow,  and 
had  ten  children,  of  whom  Asahel,  born  in  Granby  in 
1758,  married  three  wives — Hannah  Burohard,  Sally 
Bonner  and  .\lmira  Mellen.    Bv  the  first  wife  he  had 


six  children  and  by  the  second  five,  and  the  first  wife 
was  the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Joseph  Locke  was  born  in  Fitzwilliam,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1772,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1797;  he  studied  law  with  Timothy  Bigelow  in  Groton, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar  in  ISOO.  In 
1801  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Billerica, 
and  there  remained  until  1833,  when  he  removed  to 
Lowell.  While  living  in  Billerica  he  presided  eight 
years  over  the  Court  of  Sessions,  was  Presidental  elec- 
tor in  1816,  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1820,  eight  years  a  representative  to  the  General 
Court,  and  in  1821-22  a  member  of  the  Elxecutive 
Council.  During  his  residence  in  Lowell  he  repre- 
sented that  city  one  year  in  the  General  Court,  and 
in  1834  was  made  judge  of  the  Lowell  Police  Court, 
which  position  he  held  thirteen  years  resigning,  in 
1847,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  His  death  occurred 
November  10,  1653.  Judge  Locke  was  a  man  of  un- 
usual purity  of  character,  and  in  whatever  commonity 
he  lived  he  always  inspired  reverence  and  love. 

Edward  St.  Loe  Livermore  was  born  in  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  April  5,  1762.  He  was  the 
son  of  Samuel  Livermore,  chief  justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  in  that  State,  and  his  wife  Jane, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Arthur  Browne.  He  was  descended 
from  John  Livermore,  who  came  to  New  England 
about  the  year  1634  and  settled  in  Watertown,  whence 
he  removed  in  1665  to  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  and 
later  to  New  Haven.  In  1670  the  ancestor  rettirned 
to  Watertown  and  there  died  in  1685.  Samuel  Liver- 
more, agreatgrandson  of  John,  born  in  1732,  graduated 
at  Nassau  Hall,  New  Jersey,  and  read  law  at  Beverly, 
Massachusetts,  with  Edmund  Trowbridge  and  settled 
in  Portsmouth,  and  became  Attorney-General  of  the 
Province.  His  son  Edward  was  educated  at  London- 
derry and  Holderness,  New  Hampshire,  and  read  law 
with  TheophiluB  Parsons  at  Newbhryport.  He 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  married  Mehetabel,  daughter  of  Robert 
Harris.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Portsmouth,  and 
was  appointed  by  Washington  district  attorney, 
which  office  he  held  until  1798,  and  became  chief 
justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Hampshire.  In 
1799  he  married  Sarah  Crease,  daughter  of  William 
Stackpole,  of  Boston.  In  1802  he  removed  to  New- 
buryport,  and  while  a  resident  there  was  a  representa- 
tive to  the  General  Court,  and  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Essex  North  District.  In  1811  he  removed  to 
Boston,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1813,  delivered  the 
usual  annual  oration  in  that  city.  At  the  close  of  the 
War  of  1812  he  removed  to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  but 
soon  returned  to  Boston, and  in  1816  took  up  his  final 
residence  in  Tewksbury.  He  purchased  there  the 
Gedney  estate  of  about  200  acres,  which  he  called 
Belvidere,  and  there  died  September  15,  1832,  his 
body  being  deposited  in  the  Granary  bnrial-groond 
in  Boston. 

Elisha  Glldden  was  born  in  Unity,  New  Hamp- 
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shire  in  1789,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1815. 
He  read  law  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  and  with 
Samuel  Hubbard  in  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1818  or  1819.  In  1820  he  went  to  Townsend 
to  take  charge  of  the  legal  business  of  Colonel  Walter 
Hastings,  where  he  remained  until  1823,  during  which 
time  Colonel  Hastings  died.  Mr.  Glidden  afterwards 
married  Mrs.  Hastings,  and  after  a  short  residence  in 
Boston  removed  to  Lowell,  where  the  writer  believes 
he  was  associated  at  different  times  with  Luther  Law- 
rence and  with  Thomas  Hopkinson,  who  had  been  one 
of  his  students.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Railroad 
Bank,  and  president  of  the  Lowell  Institution  for 
Savings,  and  died  April  2,  1835. 

LoAMMi  Baldwin  was  a  descendant  of  Henry 
Baldwin,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Woburn.  His 
father.  Col.  Loammi  Baldwin,  was  an  officer  in  the 
Revolution,  and  sheriff  of  Middlesex  County.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Woburn,  May 
16,  1780,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1800,  in  the 
class  with  Lemuel  Shaw.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Middlesex  bar  in  1803,  but  abandoned  his  profession 
and  became  a  distinguished  engineer.  The  dry-dock 
at  the'Charlestown  navy-yard  was  built  by  him.  He 
died  at  Charlestown,  June  30,  1838. 

William  Emerson  Faulkner  was  the  son  of 
Francis  Faulkner,  and  was  born  in  Acton,  October 
23,  1776.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1797,  and  read 
law  with  his  brother-in-law,  Jabez  Upham,  of  Brook- 
field,  with  whom  he  was  afternards  associated  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  October  1,  1804. 

JosiAH  Adams,  the  son  of  Rev.  Moses  Adams,  was 
born  in  Acton,  Novembers,  1781,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1801.  He  read  law  with  Thomas  Heald, 
and  atler  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  June,  1807,  set- 
tled in  Framingham.    He  died  in  1851. 

Aaron  Keyes  was  born  in  Westford  in  1791,  and 
read  law  in  Bfidgewater.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1822  and  settled  at  Townsend  Centre,  where  he  was 
postmaster  from  1826  to  1835.  He  married,  in  1824, 
Martha,  daughter  of  Moses  Warren,  and  died  in  1842. 
.  Samuel  Jackson  Prescott,  son  of  Dr.  Oliver 
Prescott,  of  Groton,  was  bom  in  that  town  March  15, 
1773,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1795,  in  the  class 
with  Nathaniel  Bradstreet  and  Benjamin  Gorham. 
He  read  law  with  William  Prescott,  but  left  the  pro- 
fession and  embarked  in  business  with  Aaron  P. 
Cleveland.  Having  suffered  serious  loss  in  conse- 
quence of  the  embargo,  he  finally  retired  from  busi- 
ness and  was  for  many  years  a  popular  notary  public 
in  Boston.     He  died  in  Brookline,  February  7,  1857. 

Jonathan  Porter  was  born  in  Medford  Novem- 
ber 13, 1791,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1814,  in  the 
class  with  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould,  Francis  William 
Pitt  Greenwood,  Alvan  Lamson,  Pliny  Merrick,  Wil- 
liam Hickling  Prescott  and  James  Walker.  He 
studied  with  Luther  Lawrence  in  Groton,  and  died  in 
Medford,  June  11,  1859. 

Joshtja  Prescott  was  born  in  Westford  November 


15,  1780.  He  read  law  with  James  Prescott  in  Gro- 
ton and  died  at  Reading,  January  1,  1S59. 

TH0M.A.S  Rice  was  born  at  Powualborough  (now 
Wiscasset),  Maine,  March  30,  1798,  and  read  law  with 
Timothy  Bigelow  at  Groton.  He  died  at  Wiuslow, 
Maine,  August  24,  1854. 

Sa.muel  Emer!?on  Smith  was  born  in  Hollis,  New 
Hampshire,  March  12,  1788.  He  studied  at  the  Gro- 
ton Academy  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1808.  He 
read  law  with  Samuel  Dana  at  Groton  and  died  at 
Wiscasset,  Maine,  March  3.  18t!0. 

Augustus  Thok.vihke  w!i8  born  in  Beverly,  July 
8,  1797,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1S16,  in  the 
class  with  Samuel  Dana  Bell,  George  Frederick  Far- 
ley, Oliver  William  Bourn  Peabody  and  Joseph  Wil- 
lard,  and  gave  the  college  tweuty  thousand  dollar.^. 
He  read  law  at  Groton  with  Luther  Lawrence  and 
died  at  Boston,  July  8,  1S58.  He  married  Henrietta 
Stewart,  of  Aunapolis,  Maryland,  and  had  four  chil- 
dren, of  whom  two  sons,  .fames  Stewart  and  Charles, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1S48  and  1854. 

Ethan  Shepley  was  born  in  Groton  November 
2,  1789,  and  received  hid  education  at  the  academy  in 
that  town.  He  studied  law  in  South  Berwick,  Maine, 
and  in  1814  began  practice  at  Saco,  from  which  place 
he  removed  to  Portland.  From  1821  to  1833  he  was 
United  States  district  attorney  of  Maine,  from  1833 
to  1836  United  States  Senator,  from  1836  to  1848  asso- 
ciate justice  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Maine,  and  from  1848  to  1855  chief  justice.  He  re- 
ceived adegree  of  Doctorof  Laws,  from  Colby  Univer- 
sity in  1842  and  one  t'rom  Dartmouth  in  1845,  and 
died  in  Portland,  January  15,  1877. 

Willard  Hall  was  born  in  Westford,  December 
24,  1780,  and  was  the  son  of  Willis  and  Mehetabel 
(Poole)  Hall,  of  that  town,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  Wil- 
lard Hall,  the  first  minister  of  Westford.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1799  and  read  law  with  Samuel 
Dana  at  Groton,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Hills- 
boro'  County,  New  Hampshire,  in  1803.  Immediately 
after  his  admission  he  went  to  the  State  of  Delaware 
and  settled  in  Georgetown,  from  whence  he  very  soon 
after  removed  to  Dover,  in  the  same  State.  In  1812  he 
was  Secretary  of  State,  holding  the  office  three  years ; 
from  1816  to  1818  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  in 
1821  again  Secretary  of  State  and  in  1822  a  member  of 
the  Delaware  Senate.  On  the  (ith  of  May,  1823,  he 
was  commis-iioned  United  States  judge  for  the  Dela- 
ware district,  holding  the  office  forty-eight  years,  and 
resigning  in  1871.  He  was  actively  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  created  and  perfected  the  pres- 
ent educational  system  of  his  adopted  State.  He  was 
forty-eight  years  president  of  the  Delaware  Bible  So- 
ciety, many  years  president  of  the  Wilmington  Sav- 
ings Funds  Society,  president  of  the  Delaware  His- 
torical Society  and  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  from  1829  to  his  death,  which  occurred  May 
10,  1875. 

John  Abbot,  the  oldest  son  of  John  Abbot,  of  West- 
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ford,  was  born  in  that  town  January  27,  1777.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1798,  and  for  a  time  was 
preceptor  of  the  Westford  Academy.  He  read  law 
in  his  native  town  and  there  began  practice  He  was 
a  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  academy,  State  Senator 
and  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1820. 
He  was  active  and  prominent  in  the  Masonic  order 
and  officiated  as  Grand  Master  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  monument  June  17, 1825. 
He  died  April  30,  1854. 

JoHX  Wright  was  born  in  Westford  November  4, 
1797.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1823  in  the  class  with  Wil- 
liam Amory,  Francis  Hilllard,  Daniel  Putnam  King, 
William  Parsons  Lunt  and  George  Ripley.  He  stud- 
ied law  in  Groton  and  after  a  short  season  of  practice 
became  interested  ia  manufactures  and  the  agent  of 
the  Suffolk  Mills  of  Lowell.  He  died  in  Lowell  in 
1869. 

John  Merrick  was  born  in  Concord  February  7, 
1761,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1784  in  the  class 
with  Prentiss  Mellen,  Benjamin  Pickman  and  Samuel 
Webber.  He  read  and  practiced  law  in  Concord  and 
died  August  15,  1797. 

William  Jones,  son  of  Samuel  Jones,  of  Concord, 
was  born  in  that  town  September  15,  1772,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1793,  in  the  class  with  Charles 
Jackson,  John  Pierce  and  Samuel  Thatcher.  He 
read  law  with  Jonathan  Fay,  of  Concord,  and  after 
practicing  a  short  time  in  that  town  removed  to  Nor- 
ridgewock,  JLiine,  about  1801.  He  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Somerset 
County  .rune  29,  ISW,  and  on  the  23d  of  April,  1812, 
clerk  of  all  the  County  Courts.  June  22,  1809,  he 
was  made  judge  of  Probate.  Asiile  from  his  civil 
offices  he  was  l)riga<lier-general  in  the  Maine  Militia. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1795,  only  two  years  after  leaving 
college,  he  was  selected  to  deliver  the  oration  in  his 
native  town.  He  died  at  Norridgewock  .January  10, 
1813. 

Sa.mcel  Phillips  Pre-scott  Fay,  son  of  .Tonathan 
Fay,  of  Concord,  was  born  in  that  town  January  10, 
1778,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1803,  in  the  class 
with  John  Farrar,  James  Savage  and  Samuel  Wil- 
lard.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Middle.sex  bar  in  1803 
and  first  settled  at  Cambridgeport.  He  was  a  coun- 
cilor in  1818-19,  member  of  the  Constitution.al  Con- 
vention of  1820,  and  an  overseer  of  Harvard  College 
from  1825  to  1862.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1821,  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  Probate  and  afterwards  lived  in 
old  Cambridge  until  his  de.ath,  M.iy  18,  1856. 

Rarus  HosMER,  son  of  .Joseph  Hosiner,  of  Con- 
cord, was  born  in  that  town  March  18,  1778,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  ISOO.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Esssx  County  in  1803  and  removed  to 
Stow. 

Stephen  Minott,  son  of  Jonas  Minott,  of  Con- 
cord, was  born  in  that  town  September  28,  1776,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1801.     After  admission  to 


the  bar  he  settled  in  Haverhill,  where  he  became  a 
judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  After 
the  abolition  of  that  court  he  was  appointed  in  1824 
county  attorney  for  Essex,  and  resigned  in  1830. 

Jonas  Wheeler  was  the  son  of  Jotham  Wheeler, 
of  Concord,  and  was  born  in  that  town  Februarys, 
1789.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1810,  in  the  class 
with  James  Grore  King  and  Theodore  Lyman.  He 
read  law  with  Eraatus  Root,  of  Camden,  Maine,  and 
settled  in  that  town.  He  was  both  Representative 
and  Senator  in  the  Maine  Legislature  and  died  May 
1,  1826. 

Edward  Brooks  was  the  oldest  son  of  Peter  C. 
Brooks,  of  Boston,  and  was  born  in  that  city  in  1793. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1812  and  read  law  in  the 
office  of  his  uncle,  Benjamin  Gorham.  He  was  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  General  Court  from  Boston  in  1834, 
1837  and  1842,  and  rendered  important  aid  to  Samuel 
G.  Howe  in  establishing  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  He  became  finally  a  resident  of  Medford 
and  died  in  that  town  in  1878. 

Gorham  Brooks,  a  younger  brother  of  the  above, 
was  born  in  Medford,  February  18,  1795.  He  fitted 
for  college  at  Phillips  Academy  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1814.  He  read  law  with  Joseph  Lyman, 
of  Northampton,  but  soon  abandoned  his  profession 
and  entered  upon  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1833  he 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  W.  C.  Mayhew  &  Co.,  of 
Baltimore,  and  afterwards  of  the  firm  of  Brooks  & 
Harrison,  in  the  same  city.  In  1840  he  returned  to 
Massachusetts  and  made  Medford  his  residence.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  from  Medford  in 
1847  and  died  September  10,  1855.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  R.  D.  Shepherd,  of  Shepherdstown,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Ebenezer  Bowman  was  born  in  Wilmington,  July 
31,  1757,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1782.  He 
practiced  law  at  Wilkesbarre  and  died  in  1829. 

Isaac  Fletcher  was  bom  in  Dunstable,  November 
22,  1784,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1808.  He 
read  law  with  Prescott  &  Dunbar  at  Keene,  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  1811  removed  to  Lyndon,  Ver- 
mont. He  was  eight  years  attorney  for  Caledonia 
County,  a  member  of  the-  Legislature  in  1837  and 
1841,  and  a  member  at  one  time  of  the  Governor's 
statf.  He  married,  in  1813,  Abigail  Sione,  and  died 
October  9,  1842. 

Amos  Kendall  was  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  Molly 
(Dakin)  Kendall,  of  Dunstable,  and  was  born  in  that 
town  August  16,  1787.  Until  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm  and  then  fitted  for 
college  at  the  academy  at  New  Ipswich  and  at  the 
academy  at  Groton.  He  graduated  first  scholar  at 
Dartmouth  in  1811,  and  while  in  college  taught  school 
a  portion  of  the  time  in  his  native  town.  He  read 
law  in  Groton  with  William  M.  Richardson,  of 
Groton,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar. 
In  1814  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  was 
for  a  time  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Henry  Clay.     At 
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Frankfort,  Kentucky,  he  edited  the  Argus,  and  in  1829 
was  appointed  foorth  auditor  of  the  UnitedStates  Treas- 
ury, by  Andrew  Jackson.  From  1835  to  1840  he  was 
Postmaster-General  and  afterwards  devoted  himself 
to  his  profession.  He  was  the  founder  and  the  first 
president  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Washing- 
ton, and  was  for  some  years  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Columbia  College,  in  that  city.  He  married,  October 
1,  1818,  Mary  B.  Woolfolk,  by  whom  he  had  four 
children,  and  in  1826  he  married  Mary  Kyle,  by  whom 
he  had  ten  more,  and  who  died  in  Washington  in 
June,  1864.  In  1849  he  received  a  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  Dartmouth  College.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Washington  he  gave  $115,000  to  the  Cavalry 
BaptistChurch, $20,000  to  the  Deafaad  Dumb  Asylum, 
$25,000  to  found  two  mission  schools,  and  $6000  to 
establish  a  scholarship  in  Columbia  College.  In 
1862  he  removed  to  Kendall  Green,  New  Jersey, 
and  in  1866  visited  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  He 
died  in  Washington,  November  12,  1869.  Mr.  Ken- 
dall was  descended  from  Francis  Kendall,  who  came 
to  New  England  from  England  about  1640  and  settled 
in  Woburn.  Francis  Kendall  married  Mary  Tidd  in 
1644,  and  had  John,  bom  1646  ;  Thomas,  1649;  Mary, 
1651;  Elizabeth,  1653;  Hannah,  1655;  Rebecca, 
1657  ;  Samuel,  1659 ;  Jacob,  1661 ;  and  Abigail,  1666. 
Jacob  Kendall,  one  of  these  children,  was  the  great- 
grandfather of  Zebedee,  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch. 

William  Merchant  Richardson  was  born  in 
Pelham,  N.  H.,  Jan.  4,  1774,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1797.  He  practiced  law  a  few  years  in  Gro- 
ton,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1811  to  1814. 
Removing  to  Portsmouth,  he  became  distinguished  at 
the  bar,  and  was  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Hampshire  from  1816  to  1838.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  "  New  Hampshire  Justice  and  Town 
Officer,"  and  performed  a  great  amount  of  work  on 
the  New  Hampshire  reports.  He  died  at  Chester,  N. 
H.,  March  23,  1838. 

William  Austin  was  born  in  Charlestown  March 
2,  1778,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1798.  He  prac- 
ticed law  in  the  courts  of  both  Suffolk  and  Middlesex, 
but  was  a  member  of  the  Middlesex  bar.  In  1801  he 
delivered  an  oration  at  Charlestown,  on  the  17th  of 
June,  and  in  1807  published  a  volume  entitled  "  An 
Essay  on  .the  Human  Character  of  Jesns  Christ." 
In  1805  he  was  wounded  in  a  duel  with  James  H. 
Elliott,  the  result  of  a  newspaper  controversy.  He 
died  in  Charlestown  June  27,  1841. 

William  Brattle  was  the  son  of  Rev.  William 
Brattle,  of  Cambridge,  and  was  born  in  that  town  in 
1702.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1722,  in  the  class 
with  William  Ellery  and  Richard  Saltonstall.  He 
combined  in  his  practice  the  occupation  of  a  lawyer, 
preacher,  physician,  soldier  and  legislator.  He  was 
captain  of  an  artillery  company  in  1733  and  a  major- 
general  in  the  militia,  and  at  various  times  a  member 
of  the  General  Court  and  of  the  Council.    Being  a 


Loyalist  he  removed  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1 776, 
and  there  died  in  October  of  that  year. 

Richard  Dana  was  the  grandson  of  Richard 
Dana,  who  came  early  to  New  England  and  settled  in 
Cambridge  in  1640.  He  was  born  in  Cambridge  July  7, 
1699,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1718.  He  was 
eminent  in  his  profession,  and  practiced  in  Marble- 
head,  Charlestown  and  Boston.  He  married  a  sister 
of  Edmund  Trowbridge,  and  was  the  father  of  Francis 
Dana,  already  mentioned.  He  died  in  Cambridge 
May  17,  1772. 

Richard  H.  Dana  was  the  son  of  Francis  Dana, 
of  Cambridge,  and  was  born  in  that  town  November 
15,  1787.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1808,  and 
read  law  with  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  barin  1811,  and,  not  longafter,  to  the  Baltimore 
bar.  In  1812  he  settled  in  practice  in  Cambridge, 
and  at  one  time  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court 
from  that  town.  He  is  believed  by  the  writer  to  have 
had  DO  other  experience  in  public  life.  His  taste  for 
purely  literary  occupation  was  early  developed,  and 
as  an  essayist  and  poet  he  had  wide  distinction.  In 
1814  he  delivered  a  Fourth  of  July  oration,  in  1818 
and  1819  he  was  associated  with  Edward  Tyrrel  C'han- 
ning  in  the  editorial  management  of  the  North  ^imeri- 
can  Review,  and  in  1839  and  1840  delivered  a  aeries  of 
lectures  on  Shakespeare  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  As  a  poet,  however,  his  name  is  better 
known.  In  1825  he  published  in  the  New  York-  Re- 
view his  first  poems — "  The  Dying  Raven  "  and  the 
"  Husband  and  Wife's  Grave,"  .and  in  1827  he  pub- 
lished "  The  Buccaneer,  and  Other  Poems."  In  1833 
a  volume  of  his  poetical  works  was  issued,  and  in 
1850  two  volumes  of  his  poems  and  prose  writings 
were  issued,  which  included  all  his  literary  efforts 
except  his  lectures  on  Shakespeare.  He  received  a 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Williams  College  and 
died  in  1867. 

Steven  Scales,  believed  to  have  been  born  in 
Boston,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1763,  in  the  class 
with  Josiah  Quincy,  Nathan  Gushing,  John  Jeffries, 
Samson  Salter  Blowers,  Timothy  Pickering  and  Caleb 
Gannett.  He  removed,  in  1772,  from  Boston  to 
Chelmsford,  and  died  November  5th,  in  the  same  year. 
Jonathan  William  Austin,  the  son  of  Benjamin 
Austin,  of  Boston,  was  born  in  that  town  April  18, 
1751,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1769,  in  the  class 
with  James  Winthrop,  Peter  Thacher  and  Theophi- 
lus  Parsons.  He  read  law  with  John  Adams,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  July  27,  1772.  In 
1773  he  removed  to  Chelmsford  and  began  his  pro- 
fessional life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Middlesex 
Convention  in  1774,  and  passed  through  the  several 
grades  of  captain,  major  and  colonel  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  He  died  in  1778,  while  in  the  army, 
on  one  of  the  Southern  campaigns. 

John  Wythe,  whose  time  and  place  of  birth  are 
unknown  to  the  writer,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1760,  in  the  clajsa   with  John   Lowell  and  William 
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Baylies.  He  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  Chelmsford  in 
1778,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Lexington  and 
Cambridge,  at  which  latter  place  he  died  in  ISll. 

Samuel  Dexter,  son  of  Samuel  Dexter,  of  Bos- 
ton, was  born  in  that  town  May  14,  1761,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1781,  in  the  class  with  John 
Davis  and  Dudley  Atkins  Tyng.  He  read  law  in 
Worcester  and  went  to  Chelmsford  in  1786,  subse- 
quently removing  to  Charlestown  and  finally  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  his  day.  He  was  a  member  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  in  Congress,  serving  in  the 
latter  capacity  in  1799  and  1800,  and  was  appointed, 
by  President  John  Adams,  Secretary  of  War  in  1800, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1801.  His  chief  dis- 
tinction, however,  he  won  at  the  bar.  He  lived  in  days 
before  oratory  was  a  lost  art  in  the  courts,  and  his 
arguments  were  masterpieces  of  logic  clothed  in  lan- 
guage delighting  the  ear  and  winning  the  heart  and 
judgment  of  all  who  heard  him.  His  peroration  in 
his  speech,  in  1806,  in  defense  of  Thomas  Oliver  Self- 
ridge,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Charles  Austin,  the 
writer  heard  repeated  many  years  since  by  Judge 
Nahum  Mitchell,  of  East  Bridgewater,  who  was  in  the 
court-room  at  the  time  of  its  delivery.  Selfridge  was 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1797,  and  the  father  of  Rear 
Admiral  Selfridge,  of  the  United  States  navy.  He 
was  a  practicing  lawyer  and  a  prominent  Federalist. 
Austin  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Austin,  an  active 
and  earnest  Democrat,  who.  it  was  claimed  by  his 
son,  had  been  abused  in  the  newspapers  by  Selfridge. 
For  this  abuse  Austin  threatened  to  punish  Self- 
ridge, and  the  two  meeting  in  State  Street,  Boston, 
Selfridge,  expecting  an  attack,  fired  the  fatal  shot. 
Both  Selfridge  and  Austin  occupied  high  social  posi- 
tions, the  latter  being  the  son  of  a  distinguished  mer- 
chant and  the  uncle  of  the  late  James  Trecothic  Aus- 
tin, the  Attorney-General  of  .Miissachusetts  from  1832 
to  1S4.'!  ;  and  intense  excitement,  both  political  and 
social,  attended  the  trial.  The  writer  remembere  a 
capital  trial  about  1841,  in  which  James  T.  Austin, 
the  .\.ttorney-(TeneraI,  \va.s  opposed  by  Franklin  Dex- 
ter for  the  defense,  the  son  of  Samuel  Dexter,  who 
successfully  defended  Selfridge,  the  slayer  of  Mr. 
Austin's  uncle,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  detect,  in  the 
course  of  the  trial,  a  trace  of  the  ancient  family  feud 
which  the  events  of  ISOij  had  excited.  The  closing 
words  of  -Mr.  Dexter's  speech  were  as  follows : 

■'  I  respect  the  dictates  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  I 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  shedding  human  blood; 
but  if  ever  I  may  be  driven  to  th.at  narrow  pass  where 
forbearance  ends  and  di.-grac'  hrgiii-..  uuiv  tl;:;  rii.''>t 
arm  fall  palsied  from  its  socket  ii  i  fail  to  u.  iei.i 
mine  honor." 

Mr.  Dexter  died  at  Athens,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  May  4,  1816. 

Elisha  Fuller  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Timothy 
Fuller,  of  Princeton,  and  was  born  in  179.5  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1815,  in  the  class  with  George 


Eustis,  Convers  Francis,  Thaddeus  William  Harris, 
John  Amory  Lowell,  John  Gorham  Palfrey,  The- 
ophilus  Parsons  and  Jared  Sparks.  Hs  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1823  and  settled  in  Concord,  whence 
in  June,  1831,  he  removed  to  Lowell.  He  finally  re- 
moved in  1844  to  Worcester  and  died  in  1855. 

Timothy  Fuller,  a  brother  of  the  above,  was  born 
in  Chilmark,  Massachusetts,  July  11, 1778.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1801,  and  read  law  in  Worcester  in 
the  office  of  Levi  Lincoln.  He  was  State  Senator  from 
1813  to  1816,  member  of  Congress  from  1817  to  1825, 
Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1825  and  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
in  1828.  He  was  the  father  of  Sarah  Margaret  Ful- 
ler (Countess  d'Ossoli),  Arthur  Buckminster  and  Rich- 
ard Frederick  Fuller,  all  of  whom  were  bom  in  Cam- 
bridge during  the  residence  of  their  father  in  that 
town.  After  many  years'  residence  in  Cambridge  he 
removed  to  Groton  and  there  died  October  1,  1835. 

Caleb  Butler  was  born  in  Pelham,  New  Hamp- 
shire, September  13,  1776,  and  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1800.  He  read  law  in  Groton  with  Luther 
Lawrence  and  settled  in  that  town,  where  he  was  the 
principal  of  the  Groton  Academy  eleven  years,  and 
postmaster  thirteen  years.  He  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  literary  pursuits  and  published  a  history  of 
Groton  in  1848.    He  died  at  Groton  October  7,  1854. 

William  L.  Chaplin  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Daniel 
and  Susanna  (Prescott)  Chaplin,  and  was  born  Octo- 
l)er  27,  17%.  He  died  at  Cortland,  New  Yoik,  April 
28,  1871. 

Christopher  Gore  was  born  in  Boston  Septem- 
ber 21,  1758,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Gore,  of  that 
town.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1776  and  studied 
law  with  John  Lowell.  In  1789  he  was  appointed 
United  States  district  attorney,  and  in  1796  was  ap- 
pointed, with  William  Pinckney,  commissioner  under 
Jay's  treaty  to  settle  American  claims  against  England. 
He  was  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature, Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1809  and  Uni- 
ted States  Senator  from  1813  to  1816.  He  died  at  his 
residence  in  Waltham  March  1,  1827. 

Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the  signers  of  th5  Decla- 
tion  of  Independence  was  a  native  of  Middlesex 
County,  and  was  bom  in  Newton  April  19,  1721.  Un- 
til twenty-two  years  of  age  he  followed  the  trade  of 
shoemaker,  and  in  1743  went  to  North  Milford,  Con- 
necticut, where  he  engaged  in  trade  with  an  older 
brother,  and  in  1745  was  appointed  county  surveyor 
of  lands.  He  subsequently  read  law  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1754,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  He 
w;iii  Tt  one  time  a  member  of  the  Assembly  and  in 
\7^jj  wi-  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  In  1761  he  removed  to  New  Haven  and  was 
appointed  there  in  1765  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
an  assistant  in  1766  and  later  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court.  In  1774  he  was  appointed  member  of  Con- 
gress, became  United  States  Senator  and  from  1784 
until  his  death  was  mayor  of  New  Haven.     In  1776 
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he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  CoDgreas  appointed 
to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  in  1783 
assisted  in  codifying  the  laws  of  Connecticut.  He  died 
at  New  Haven  July  23, 1793. 

RoGEE  MiNOT  Sherman,  nephew  of  the  above, 
was  bom  in  Wobum  May  22,  1773,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1792.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1796. 
and  made  Fairfield,  Conn.,  his  permanent  residence. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1798,  of  the 
Senate  from  1814  to  1818,  a  member  of  the  Hartford 
Convention  in  1814,  and  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  from  1840  to  1842. 
He  died  at  Faii-field  December  30,  1844. 

AsHER  Ware  was  born  in  Sherburne  February  10, 
1782,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1804,  receiving  a 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Bowdoin  in  1837. 
After  leaving  college  he  was  tutor  at  Harvard  from 
1807  to  1811,  and  Professor  of  Greek  from  1811  to 
1815.  After  admission  to  the  bar  he  practiced  one 
year,  1816,  in  Boston,  and  in  1817  removed  to  Port- 
land. .Upon  the  organization  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
in  1820,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  from 
1822  to  1866  was  judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court. 

Simon  Greenleaf,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
Middlesex  bar,  was  so  long  a  resident  in  the  county  as 
Professor  in  the  Dane  Law  School  at  Cambridge  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  these  sketches.  Mr. 
Greenleaf  was  descended  from  Eklmund  Greenleaf,  of 
Brixham,  Devonshire,  England,  who  came  to  New 
England  very  early  and  settled  in  Newbury  in  1635, 
whence  he  removed  about  1650  to  Boston,  and  there 
died  in  1671.  The  family  is  supposed  to  have  been 
of  French  origin,  and  its  name  a  translation  of  the 
French  Feuillevert.  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  of  the 
fourth  generation,  lived  in  Newbury,  accumulating 
property  by  ship-building  and  taking  an  active  part 
in  public  aSaira  as  Representative,  Senator  and  Coun- 
cilor. His  son  Moses  was  a  ship-builder  and  re- 
moved to  New  Gloucester,  Maine,  where  he  died  in 
1812.  Moses  Greenleaf  married,  in  1776,  Lydia, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons,  of  Newburyport, 
and  Simon  Greenleaf.  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
his  fourth  child,  and  was  born  in  Newburyport  De- 
cember 5,  1783.  After  the  removal  of  his  father  to 
New  Gloucester,  about  1790,  Simon,  left  in  the  care  of 
his  grandfather,  attended  the  Latin  School  of  New- 
buryport, under  the  instruction  of  Michael  Walsh, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  joined  his  father  and  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  oflBce  of  Ezekiel  Whitman, 
afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Maine.  In  1805  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Cum- 
berland County  and  began  to  practice  in  the  town  of 
Standish,  Maine,  whence  he  removed  to  Gray,  and  in 
1818  removed  to  Portland.  When  the  district  of 
Maine  became  a  State  in  1820,  and  a  Supreme  Court 
was  established,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor 
reporter  of  decisions,  and  held  office  twelve  years. 
During  this  period  he  published  nine  volumes  of  re- 


ports. In  1832  he  resigned  his  position,  and  in  1833 
succeeded  John  Hooker  Ashmun  as  Royall  Professor 
in  the  Dane  Law  School,  which  situation  he  held 
until  1846,  when,  on  the  death  of  Judge  Joseph  Story, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Dane  Professorship.  In  1848 
failing  health  induced  his  resignation,  but  until  his 
death  he  held  the  position  of  Professor  Emeritus. 

Besides  his  volumes  of  reports  Mr.  Greenleaf  pub- 
lished in  1821  "a  full  collection  of  Cases  Overruled, 
Denied,  Doubted  or  Limited  in  their  application, 
taken  from  American  and  English  Reports;"  in  1842 
a  "Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Evidence,"  and  at  various 
times  an  "  Examination  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Four 
Evangelists  by  the  Rules  of  Evidence  administered 
in  Courts  of  Justice;"  an  edition  of  "Cruise's  Digest 
of  the  Law  of  Real  Property ;  "  a  "  Discourse  at  his  In- 
auguration as  Royall  Professor,"'  and  a  "  Discourse 
Commemorative  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Story,  LL.D."  He  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Harvard  in  1834,  from  Am- 
herst in  1845,  from  Alabama  College  in  1852,  and  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Bowdoin  in  1817.  He 
died  at  Cambridge  October  0,  1853.  He  married,  in 
1806,  Hannah,  daughter  of  Ezra  Kingman,  of  East 
Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  and  had  fifteen  children, 
of  whom  only  one  survived  him. 

Abner  Bartlett  was  a  descendant  of  Robert  Bart- 
lett,  who  came  to  Plymouth  in  the  "  Ann  ''  in  1623  and 
married,  in  1628,  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Warren, 
who  came  in  the  "  Mayflower."  He  was  the  son  of 
Abner  and  Anna  (Hovey)  Bartlett,  of  Plymouth,  and 
was  born  in  that  town  in  1776.  His  sister  Anna  mar- 
ried, in  1796,  Ellis  Bartlett,  the  grandfather  of  Wii- 
liaoa  Lehman  Ashmead  Bartlett,  who  married  Baron- 
ess Burdett-Coutts.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1799  and  married  Sarah  Burgess  and  settled  in  Med- 
ford.  One  of  his  daughters  was  the  first  wife  of  Rev. 
Dr.  George  W.  Briggs,  now  of  Cambridge.  He  died 
in  Medford,  September  3,  1850. 

Samuel  Blodqet  was  born  in  Woburn,  April  1, 
1724,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  engaged  in 
the  expedition  against  Louisbourg,  in  1745.  He  was 
before  the  Revolution  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  Hillsborough  County.  In  1791  he  became 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  duck,  and  in  1793 
began  the  construction  of  the  canal  round  Amoskeag 
Falls,  which  bears  his  name.  He  died  at  Haverhill, 
September  1,  1807. 

John  Hoar  went  from  Scituate  about  1660 and  set- 
tled in  Concord,  where  he  died  April  2,  1704. 

Daniel  Bliss,  son  of  Rev.  Daniel  Bliss,  was  born 
in  Concord,  March  18,  1740,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1760.  He  read  law  with  Abel  Willard,  of 
Lancaster,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Worcester  bar  in 
1765.  He  began  practice  in  Rutland,  removed  to 
Concord  in  1772,  but  retired  to  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  where  he 
became  chief  justice  of  the  Provincial  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  died  in  1806. 
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Thomas  Heald  was  born  in  New  Ipswich,  New 
Hampshire,  March  31,  1768,  and  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1797.  He  read  law  with  Jonathan  Fay 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1800.  He  settled  in 
Concord  in  1813  and  died  at  Blakeley,  Alabama,  in 
1821,  while  a  judge  in  that  State. 

John  Leightou  Tuttle  was  born  in  Littleton 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1796.  He  practiced 
law  in  Concord,  where  he  was  postmaster,  county 
treasurer  and  Senator,  and  died  at  Watertown,  New 
York,  July  23,  1813. 

John  Keyes  waa  the  son  of  Joseph  Keyes,  of 
Westford,  and  was  bom  in  that  town  in  the  year  1787. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  large  family  of  twelve 
children,  and  until  entering  college  lived  with  his 
father,  working  on  his  farm  during  the  summer  and 
attending  the  district  school  in  the  winter.  His  fa- 
ther reared  his  family  during  the  disastrous  days 
which  followed  the  Revolution  on  a  farm  of  about 
forty  acres  of  poor  soil  and  without  a  market,  where 
his  ancestors  during  four  generations  had  before  him 
struggled  for  a  livelihood.  Young  Keyes,  with  a 
mind  stronger  than  his  body,  whose  constitution,  nat- 
urally delicate,  had  been  further  unfitted,  by  a  severe 
accident  in  his  6fteenth  year,  for  the  labors  of  a  farm- 
er's life,  gradually  drifted  into  the  paths  of  knowledge 
which  led  to  a  better  education  than  that  which 
most  of  his  school  and  playmates  were  able  to  receive. 
With  health  somewhat  restored  he  entered  Westford 
Academy,  boarding  at  home  and  walking  daily  three 
miles  to  school.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in 
1805,  and  by  careful  economy  and  with  the  earnings 
of  school-teaching  in  the  winter  he  made  the  scanty 
supplies  from  home  suffice  for  his  college  career,  iMd 
graduated  in  1809.  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  the  youngest  in  years  and  first  in  rank  in 
his  class,  and  it  is  said  that  the  seventeen  hours  of 
study  in  the  twenty-four  which  the  robust  constitu- 
tion of  Woodbury  permitted  him  without  injury  to 
endure,  alone  enabled  him  to  compete  successfully 
with  his  less  fortunate  classmate  and  friend. 

After  leaving  college  he  returned  to  Westford  and 
entered  as  a  student  the  law-office  of  John  Abbott, 
then  an  eminent  practitioner  at  the  Middlesex  bar, 
supporting  himself  partly  by  services  rendered  to  his 
instructor  and  partly  by  teaching  school..  In  the 
winter  of  1811-12  he  taught  the  school  in  Dis- 
trict No.  7,  in  Concord,  boarding  with  Samuel 
Buttricfc,  and  March  12,  1872,  entered  his  name  in 
the  law-otfice  of  John  Leighton  Tuttle,  of  that  town. 
At  the  September  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  in  the  last-mentioned  year,  before  Judge 
Samuel  Dana,  he  waa  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar, 
and  at  once  took  the  office  of  Mr.  Tuttle,  who  had 
been  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Ninth  Reg- 
iment for  frontier  service,  and  who  died  at  Water- 
town,  New  York,  July  23,  1813.  Colonel  Tuttle  had 
been  postmaster  of  Concord,  and  Mr.  Keyes  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  holding  the  office  from  1812  to 


1837,  when  he  was  removed  by  President  Van  Buren. 
Colonel  Tuttle  had  also  been  county  treasurer,  and 
Benjamin  Preacott,  who  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
having  failed  to  give  bonds,  Mr.  Keyes  was  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  his  place.  He  was  sub- 
sequently rechosen  annually  until  1837,  a  period  of 
twenty-four  years.  From  the  salaries  of  these  offices 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fortune  which  at  his 
death  was  the  largest  ever  inventoried  in  Concord. 

Mr.  Keyes  was  early  led  into  politics  and  warmly 
supported  the  Democratic  party  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  Federalists.  The  alluring  attractions  of  polit- 
ical work,  together  with  the  duties  of  the  offices,  he 
held,  drew  him  somewhat  away  from  the  more  sober 
paths  of  his  profession  ;  but  he  acquired  nevertheless 
a  respectable  and  lucrative  practice  at  a  bar  which  in- 
cluded Artemas  Ward,  Samuel  Dana,  Timothy  Big- 
elow,  Asahel  Stearns  and  Samuel  Hoar  among  his 
seniors,  and  Hosraer,  Fuller,  Lawrence  and  Adams 
among  his  contemporaries.  Though  he  was  engaged 
in  many  important  causes,  he  was,  however,  •  better 
known  an  a  politician  than  as  a  practicing  lawyer.     In 

1820  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  State  Constitution  from  Concord,  and  in 

1821  and  1822  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives.  From  1823  to  1829  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  in  which  body  he  was  of 
sufficient  consideration  to  attract  the  shafts  cf  his  po- 
litical opponents,  one  of  which  was  so  libelous  as  to 
cause  the  editor  who  published  it  to  be  prosecuted 
and  convicted.  At  the  close  of  his  first  senatorial 
term  he  was  nominated  by  the  National  Republican 
party  for  Congress,  but  was  defeated  by  Edward  Ev- 
erett, after  a  close  contest.  In  1832  and  1833  he  was 
again  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  during  the  illness  of  the  Speaker, 
Julius  Rockwell,  was  chosen  Speaker /iro  lem.  From 
1823  to  1833  his  party  was  predominant  in  Middlesex 
County,  and  his  counsels  prevailed  with  his  party, 
being,  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  the  most  popular  aud 
influential  man  within  its  limits. 

Mr.  Keyes  waa  prominent  in  the  Masonic  Order,  at 
one  time  holding  the  second  office  in  the  State,  and 
in  the  Anti-Masonic  eicitementof  1834  he  was  an  ob- 
ject of  special  attack,  and  in  consequence  lost  his  of- 
fice of  county  treasurer.  In  1837,  when  removed 
from  the  post-office,  he  ended  his  public  service. 

In  town  affairs  he  was  active,  but  declined  office, 
except  that  of  moderator  of  town-meetings,  to 
which  he  was  frequently  chosen.  He  waa  a  good  pre- 
siding officer  and  waa  selected  to  act  as  President  of 
the  Day  at  the  bi-centennial  celebration  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Concord.  He  waa  one  of  the  projectors  of 
the  Mill  Dam  Company,  the  Insurance  Company,  the 
Bank  and  Savings  Institution  in  that  town,  and 
either  president  or  director  in  these  corporations.  In 
the  Lyceum,  the  schools  and  the  parish  he  was  earn- 
est and  useful,  and  all  of  them  have  felt  the  impress 
of  his  hand  and  life. 
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In  1816  Mr.  Keyes  married  Ann  S.  Shepard,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  T.  Shepard,  of  Hopkinton,  whose  widow  had 
removed  to  Concord  .ind  lived  there,  the  wife 
of  William  Hildreth,  sheriflF  of  Middlesex  County, 
from  1810  to  1815.  He  had  five  children,  of  whom 
two  were  girls  and  died  young,  and  three  were  sons, 
of  whom  one,  John  S.  Keyes,  is  mentioned  in  this 
narrative.  Mr.  Keyes  died  at  Concord,  August  29, 
1844,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

Abraham  Fuller,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
(Jackson)  Fuller,  was  born  March  23,  1720.  He  kept 
school  in  Newton  four  years ;  was  town  clerk  and 
treasurer  of  that  town  twenty-seven  years  from  1766; 
representative  to  the  General  Court  eighteen  years; 
delegate  to  the  Provincial  Court,  Senator,  councillor 
and  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  died 
April  20,  1794. 

Walter  Hastings  was  born  in  Chelmsford  in 
1778  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1799.  He  read  law 
with  Judge  Prescott  at  Groton,  and  opened  an  office 
in  Townsend,  where  he  practiced  until  the  War  of 
1812,  during  which  he  was  a  colonel  of  a  regiment. 
•  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Townsend,  and 
in  1814  married  Roxanna,  daughter  of  Moses  Warren, 
and  died  June  6,  1821. 

Nathaniel  Gorham  was  born  in  Charlestown 
May  27,  1738.  He  was  many  years  one  of  the  select- 
men of  the  town,  and  its  representative  from  1771  tf) 
1775.  He  was  a  delegate  to  Provincial  Congress,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  War,  a  delegate  to  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1779,  a  delegate  to  Con- 
gress in  1782-83  and  in  1785-87,  and  its  president  in 
1786.  He  was  also,  for  several  years,  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  died  at  Canandaigua, 
New  York,  October  22,  1826. 

Benjamin  Gorham,  son  of  the  above,  was  bom  in 
Charlestown  February  13,  1775,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1795.  He  studied  law  with  Theophilus 
Parsons,  and  become  an  eminent  lawyer  at  the  Mid- 
dlesex and  Suffolk  bars.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Court,  and  in  1820,  '21,  '22,  '23,  '27,  '28,  '29, 
'30,  '31,  '33,  '35  was  a  member  of  Congress.  He  died 
in  Boston  September  27, 1856. 

Daniel  Bliss  Ripley,  son  of  Rev.  Ezra  Ripley, 
of  Concord,  was  born  in  that  town  in  1788,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1805.  He  died  at  St.  Stephen's, 
Alabama,  April  30, 1825. 

Joseph  Story  was  neither  a  native  of  Middlesex 
County  nor  a  practitioner  at  its  bar,  but  he  had  his  res- 
idence so  long  within  its  limits,  and  in  the  minds  of 
persons  living,  who  remember  him,  he  was  so  identi- 
fied with  Cambridgeand  the  Law  School,  of  which  he 
was  many  years  the  head,  that  a  chapter  on  the  Mid- 
dlesex Bench  and  Bar  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
reference  to  his  professional  career  and  the  law  pub- 
lications which  he  left  as  memorials  of  his  legal 
knowledge  and  indefatigable  industry.  He  was  born 
in  Marblehead,  September  18,  1779,  and  was  the  son 
of  Dr.  Elisha  Story,  a  native  of  Boston,  and  a  surgeon 


in  the  Revolution.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1798. 
and  received  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Brown 
in  1815,  Harvard  in  1821  and  Dartmouth  in  1824. 
The  writer  can  do  uo  better  than  follow  the  text  of  a 
sketch  of  .Tudge  Story  published  in  another  work, 
which  contains  all  the  facts  necessary  to  relate,  and 
which  might  as  well  be  literally  copied,  as  to  be  pre- 
sented in  a  merely  remodeled  form  : 

Among  his  classmates  were  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  John  Yamum  and  Sidney  Willard.  His  edu- 
cation before  entering  college  was  received  in  Marble- 
head  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  Har- 
ris, afterwards  president  of  Columbia  College.  He 
began  his  law  studies  in  the  office  of  Chief  Justice 
Samuel  Sewall,  in"Marblehead,  and  continued  them, 
after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Sewall  to  the  bench,  in 
the  office  of  Samuel  Putnam,  of  Salem.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  E^sex  bar  in  July,  1801.  He  was  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  and  as  such  stood  almost  alone 
among  the  lawyers  of  the  county.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Houie  of  Representatives  in 
1805,  '16  and  '17,  a  member  of  Congress  in  1808,  again  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  from  1809  to  1812,  and 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  January,  1811. 

In  1806  he  advocated  in  the  Legislature  an  increase 
of  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  of  his  party 
against  high  judicial  salaries,  and  more  especially 
against  Theophilus  Parsons,  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
put  upon  the  bench,  tut  who  could  not  afford  to 
relinquish  a  practice  of  $10,000  for  a  position  having 
attached  to  it  the  paltry  salary  of  $1200.  Mr.  Parsons 
was  especially  obnoxious  to  ths  Democrats,  but  Mr. 
Story,  with  that  sturdy  independence  which  always 
characterized  him,  advocated  and  carried  a  bill  to 
increase  the  salary  of  the  chief  justice  to  S2500,  and 
of  the  associate  justices  to  $2400,  and  Mr.  Parsons 
was  appointed  and  accepted  the  appointment.  In 
1809  he  advocated  and  was  largely  the  means  of  se- 
curing a  further  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  chief 
justice  and  the  associates  to  $3500  and  $30o0  re- 
spectively. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1811,  he  was  appointed 
by  Madison  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
United  States,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  William  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  13th  of  September,  1810.  The  appoint- 
ment had  been  previously  offered  to  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  declined  it  Mr.  Story  was  then  only 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  his  appointment  reflects 
credit  on  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Madison  who  discovered 
in  so  young  a  man  the  signs  of  promise  which  his 
career  afterwards  fully  verified.  In  1820,  at  the  time 
of  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,  he  was 
a  delegate  from  Salem  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. In  1828,  Nathan  Dane,  who,  in  founding  the 
Law  School  at  Cambridge,  had  reserved  to  himself  the 
appointments  to  its  professorships,  appointed  Judge 
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Story,  Dane  Professor  of  Law,  and  John  Hooker 
Ashman,  Royall  Professor  of  Law,  and  in  the  next 
year,  1829,  he  removed  from  Salem  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  continued  to  serve  until  his  death,  on  the 
10th  of  September,  1845. 

Aside  from  his  learning  in  the  law  and  that  wonder- 
ful fluency  in  the  use  of  language,  both  spoken  and 
written,  which  made  his  learning  available,  nothing 
distinguished  him  more  than  his  indiatry.  With  the 
labors  of  a  judge  constantly  pressing  upon  him  and 
the  cares  of  his  professorship,  the  press  was  kept  busy 
in  supplying  the  law  libraries  of  the  land  with  his 
commentaries  and  treatises  and  miscellaneous  produc- 
tions. His  first  publication  seems  to  have  been  a 
poem  entitled  the  "  Power  of  Solitude,"  published  in 
Salem  in  1804.  lu  1805  appeared  "Selections  of 
Pleadings  in  Civil  Actions  with  Annotations."  In 
1828  he  edited  the  public  and  general  statutes  passed 
by  Congress  from  1789  to  1827,  and  in  1836  and  1845 
supplements  to  these  dates.  In  1832  appeared  "  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Law  of  Bailments  with  Illustrations 
from  the  Civil  and  Foreign  Law ;  "  in  1833  "  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution  ;  "  in  1834  "Commen- 
taries on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  Foreign  and  Domestic, 
in  Regard  to  Contracts,  Rights  and  Remedies, and  Es 
pecially  in  Regard  to  Marriages,  Divorces,  Wills, 
Successions  and  Judgments."  In  1835  and  1836  ap- 
peared "  Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurisprudence  as 
Administered  in  England  and  America;"  in  1838 
"Commentaries  on  Equity  Pleadings  and  the  Inci- 
dents Thereto  according  to  the  Practice  of  the  Courts 
of  Equity  in  England  and  America  ;  '  in  1839  "  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Law  of  Agency  as  a  Branch  of  Com- 
mercial and  Maritime  Jurisprudence,  with  Occasional 
Illustrations  from  the  Civil  and  Foreign  Law  ;  "  in 
1841  "  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Partnership  as 
a  Branch  of  Commercial  and  Maritime  Jurispru- 
dence, with  occasional  illustrations  from  the  Civil 
and  Foreign  Laws  ;  "  in  1843  "  Commentaries  on  the 
Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Foreign  and  Inland,  as 
Administered  in  England  and  America,  with  occa- 
sional illustrations  from  the  Commercial  Law  of  Na- 
tions of  Continental  Europe;  "  in  1845  "  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Law  of  Promissory  Notes."  His  decisions 
in  the  first  circuit  from  1812  to  1815  are  in  "  Gallison's 
Reports;  "  from  1816  to  1830  in  "  Mi>son's  Reports;" 
from  1830  to  1839  in  "  Sumner's  Reports,"  and  from 
1839  to  1845  in  "Story's  Reports."  Among  his  nu- 
merous other  publications  were  an  "  Eulogy  on  Wash- 
ington," at  Salem,  in  1800  ;  an  "  Eulogy  on  Captain 
James  Lawrence  and  Lieutenant  Ludlow,"  in  1813; 
"  Sketch  of  Samuel  Dexter,'  in  1816  ;  "  Charges  to 
Grand  Juries  in  Boston  and  Providence"  in  1819; 
"  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Portland,"  in  1820  ; 
"  Address  before  the  Sufl^olk  Bar,"  in  1821 ;  "  Dis- 
course before  the  Phi  Beta  Society,"  in  1826  ;  "  Dis- 
course before  the  Essex  Historical  Society  "  in  1828; 
"  Address  at  his  own  inauguration  as  Professor,"  in 
1829 ;  "  Address  at  the  dedication  of  Mount  Auburn," 


in  1831 ;  '"  Address  at  the  funeral  services  of  Professor 
John  Hooker  Ashmun,"  in  1833 ;  "Eulogy  on  John 
Marshal,"  in  1835 ;  "  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Law,"  in  1838;  "  Address  before  the  Harvard  Alum- 
ni," in  1842,  and  a  "Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Rhode  Island  on  Treason,"  in  1845.  In  addition  to 
this  long  list  of  his  works  might  be  mentioned  a  large 
number  of  essays  and  articles  in  magazines  and  re- 
views, and  three  unprinted  manuscript  volumes  fin- 
ished just  before  his  death,  entitled  "  Digest  of  Law 
Supplementary  to  Comyns,"  which  are  deposited  in 
the  Harvard  College  Library. 

Nathan  Crosby  was  born  in  Sandwich,  N.  H., 
February  12,  1798.  He  was  descended  from  Simon 
and  Ann  Crosby,  who  settled  in  Cambridge  in  16-35. 
The  descent  was  through  Simon,  of  Billerica,  Josiah, 
Josiah,  Josiah  and  Asa,  a  physician,  who  married 
Betsey,  daughter  of  Colonel  Nathan  Hoit,  and  died  in 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  April  12,  1836,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  Nathan  was  one  of  seventeen  children  by  two 
mothers,  sii  dying  young,  five  sons  receiving  degrees 
from  Dartmouth  and  two  daughters  marrying  profes- 
sional men.  Three  of  the  brothers  of  Nathan  were  pro- 
fessors at  Dartmouth.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1820,  and  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Stephen 
Moody,  a  lawyer  of  Gilmanton,  N.  H.  He  studied 
law  with  Mr.  Moody  and  with  Asa  Freeman,  of  Dover. 
His  wife  died  January  3,  1867,  and  he  then  married. 
May  19,  1870,  Mrs.  Matilda  (Pickens)  Fearing,  daugh- 
ter of  James  and  Charity  (Mackie)  Pickens,  of  Boston, 
and  widow  of  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Fearing,  of  Providence. 
In  1826  he  removed  from  New  Hampshire  to  Ames- 
bury,  thence  to  Newburyport,  and,  in  1843,  to  Lowell, 
where  he  succeeded  Joseph  Locke  as  judge  of  the 
Police  Court. 

JoHK  P.  Robinson  was  born  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  in 
1799,  and,  after  attending  Phillips  Academy,  entered 
Harvard  in  1819,  and  graduated  in  1823.  He  read 
law  in  the  oflBce  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  in  1827  began 
practice  in  Lowell.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1829,  '30,  '31,  '33,  '42,  and  a 
Senator  in  1835.  He  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  law- 
yer, and  devoted  no  small  portion  of  his  time  to  classi- 
cal study.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Ezra  Worthen, 
and  died  October  20,  1864.  He  was  a  man  of  some- 
what eccentric  traits,  and  inveterate  in  his  personal 
dislikes  and  quarrels.  On  one  occasion,  meeting  a 
brother  member  of  the  bar,  he  said,  while  rubbing 
his  hands  with  apparent  satisfaction  :  "There  will  be 
hot  work  in  hell  to-night."  "  How  is  that,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson ?  "  asked  his  friend.  "  Farley  died  this  morn- 
ing ."  he  replied. 

William  W.  Fuller,  son  of  Rev.  Timothy  Fuller, 
and  brother  of  Elisha  and  Timothy,  already  men- 
tioned, graduated  at  Harvard  in  1813,  and  practiced 
law  in  Lowell  eight  years,  but  removed  to  Illinois, 
where  he  died  in  1849. 

Nathan  Brooks,  son  of  Joshua  Brooks,  of  Lin- 
coln, was  born  in  that  town  October  18,  1785,  and 
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graduated  at  Harvard  in  1809.  He  settled  in  Con- 
cord in  1813,  from  which  town  he  was  Representative 
to  the  General  Court  in  1823,  '24,  '25.  In  1827  he 
waa  appointed  Master  in  Chancery,  in  1829  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  in  1831  Sena- 
tor. He  married,  in  1820,  Caroline  Downes,  and  had 
Caroline,  who  married  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar. 
He  married,  second,  Mary  Merrick,  and  had  George 
Merrick.    He  died  in  1863. 

Samuel  Farrar,  son  of  Deacon  Samuel  Farrar, 
and  brother  of  Timothy  Farrar,  already  mentioned, 
waa  born  in  Lincoln,  December  13,  1773,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1797.  He  was  tutor  at  Harvard 
one  year,  after  which  he  read  law  and  settled  in  An- 
dover,  where  he  waa  at  one  time  president  of  a  bank 
and  treasurer  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  died 
in  1864. 

Joseph  Farrar,  son  of  Humphrey  Farrar,  of  Lin- 
coln, waa  born  in  that  town  February  14,  1775,  and 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1794.  The  writer  is  un- 
able to  state  where  he  practiced  law. 

James  Russell,  son  of  Daniel  Russell,  of  Charles- 
town,  and  brother  of  Chambers  Russell,  already  men- 
tioned, was  born  in  Charlestown,  August  5,  1715.  He 
was  a  Representative  from  Charlestown  thirteen 
years,  from  1746,  and  May  16,  1771,  waa  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleaa.  In  1775  he 
removed  to  Dunatabie,  andthenceto  Lincoln,  where  he 
lived  more  than  fifteen  years.  He  married  Katharine, 
daughter  of  Thomaa  Graves,  who  died  in  Lincoln, 
September  17,  1778.  His  children  were  Thomas, 
who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Watson, 
of  Plymouth ;  Charles,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1757,  who  became  a  physician  ;  Chambers,  who  died 
in  South  Carolina ;  Katharine,  who  married  a  Mr. 
Henly,  of  Charlestown  ;  Rebecca,  who  married  Judge 
Tyng  and  Judge  Sewall ;  Margaret,  who  married  John 
Codman,  and  Sarah  and  Mary,  unmarried.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell died  in  Charlestown. 

Nathaniel  Pierce  Hoar,  aon  of  Samuel  Hoar, 
of  Lincoln,  waa  born  in  that  town  September  2,  1784, 
aod  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1810.  He  read  law 
with  his  brother,  Samnel  Hoar,  of  Concord,  ^pd  set- 
tled in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1813.  He  returned  to 
Lincoln,  and  there  died  May  24,  1820. 

Thomas  Fiske,  son  of  Elijah  Fiske,  of  Lincoln,  was 
born  in  that  town  about  1799  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1819.  He  settled  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, in  1826  and  died  in  1830. 

Amos  Spauldino,  son  of  Zebulon  Spaulding,  of 
Carlisle,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1805  and  settled, 
as  a  lawyer,  in  Audover.  As  a  citizen  of  that  town 
he  was  at  one  time  a  Repreaentative  and  Senator  in 
the  General  Court. 

Joel  Adams,  aon  of  Timothy  Adams,  of  Carlisle, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1805  and  waa  admitted  to 
the  Middlesex  bar  in  September,  1808.  He  aettled  in 
Chelmaford  and  died  in  1864. 

Asa  Green,  aon  of  Zaccheua  Green,  of  Carlisle, 


'  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1807  and  settled  as 
i  a  lawyer  in  Brattleborough,  \'ermont,  where  he  was 
at  one  time  postraa-^ter. 
Joseph   Ai>A>rs,   son   of   Rev.    Moses  Adams,   of 
;  Acton,  and  brother  of  Josiah  Adams,  already  men- 
tioned, was  born  in    .Vcton,  September  25,   1783,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1803.     He  settled  as  a  law- 
yer in  West  Cambridge  and  died  in  that  town  June 
10,  1814. 

Abiel  Heywooo,  son  of  .Jonathan  Heywood,  of 
Concord,   was  born   in   Concord,   December  9,   1759, 
and  graduated  .-it  Harvard  in  1781.     He  studied  med- 
icine with  Dr.  Spring,  of  Watertown,  and  settled  in 
I  nis  native  town.     In  1796  he  was  chosen   town  clerk 
;  and   selectman;  in    1802    he   was    appointed  special 
I  judge   of  the   Court  of  Common    Pleas  and  was  an 
j  associate  justice  of  the  Court  of  Se-siona  from   1802 
I  to  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  County  Com- 
I  missioners'  Court.     He  died  in  Concord  in  1839. 
I      Jonathan  Fay  was  the  son  of  Captain  Jonathan 
Fay,  of  Westboro',  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1778. 
I  He  settled  in   the  law  at  Concord,  where  he  married 
I  Lucy  Prescott,  and  died  June  1,  1811,   at  the  age  of 
fifty-nine  years. 

Peter  Clark,  son  of  Benjamin  Clark,  waa  born 
in  Concord  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1777.  He 
aettled  in  the  law  in  Southboro'  and  died  in  July, 
1792,  aged  thirty-six  years. 

Silas  Lee,  son  of  Joseph  Lee,  of  Concord,  was 
l)orn  in  that  town  July  3,  1760,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1784.  He  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  what  is 
now  Wi.scasset,  Maine,  and  in  1800  and  1801  repre- 
sented the  district  of  Lincoln  and  Kennebec  in  the 
Sixth  Congress.  In  January,  1802,  he  was  appointed 
district  attorney  for  the  district  of  Maine,  and  in 
1807  judge  of  probate  for  the  county  of  Lincoln.  He 
held  the  offices  of  district  attorney  and  judge  until 
his  death,  March  1,  1814. 

James  Mitchell  Varxum  was  born  in  Dracut  in 
1749  and  graduated  at  Rhode  Island  College.  After 
his  admission  to  the  bar  he  settled  at  East  Greenwich, 
Rhode  Island,  and  acquired  an  extensive  practice. 
In  1774  he  commanded  the  Kentish  Guards  and  in 
January,  1775,  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  First 
Rhode  Island  Regiment.  He  was  made  brigadier- 
general  February  21,  1777,  and  in  the  next  winter  he 
was  at  Valley  Forge.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth in  .lune,  1778,  and  in  .July  engaged  in  General 
Sullivan's  expedition  to  Rhode  Island.  In  1780-82 
and  1786-87  he  was  a  member  of  the  old  Congreaa, 
and  in  1788,  having  been  appointed  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  he  removed 
to  Marietta,  where  he  died,  January  10,  1789. 

Sa.muel  Hoar,  of  Concord,  was  descended  from 
Charles  Hoar,  sheriff  of  Gloucester,  England,  who 
died  in  that  city  in  1634.  Hia  widow,  Joanna,  came 
to  New  England  about  1640  with  five  children,  the 
sixth  and  oldest  child,  Thomas,  remaining  in  Eng- 
land.   Of  these  five  children,  Joanna  married  Colonel 
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Edmund  Quincy ;  Margery  married  a  Matthews  in 
England,  and  in  this  country,  when  a  widow,  Rev. 
Henry  Flint,  of  Braintree;  Daniel  went  to  England 
in  10.53;  Leonard  was  president  of  Harvard  College 
from  September  10,  1672,  until  his  death,  March  15, 
1674-75 ;  and  John  settled  in  Scitunte  and  removed 
to  Concord  about  1660.  The  mother  died  in  Brain- 
tree,  December  23,  1661.  John,  who  settled  in  Con- 
cord, by  a  wife  Alice,  who  died  June  5,  1697,  had 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Jonathan  Prescott  ;  Mary, 
who  married  Benjamin  Graves,  and  Daniel,  who  mar- 
ried, in  1677,  Mary  Stratton.  Daniel  had  John, 
Leonard,  Daniel,  Joseph,  Jonathan,  Mary,  Samuel, 
Isaac,  David  and  Elizabeth.  Of  these  Daniel,  the 
third  son,  married,  in  1705,  Sarah  Jones,  and  had 
four  sons — John,  Daniel,  Jonathan  and  Timothy — 
and  several  daughters.  Of  these,  John  married  Eliz- 
abeth Coolidge,  of  Watertown,  and  was  the  father  of 
Samuel  and  Leonard,  of  Lincoln.  Of  these  two  sons, 
Samuel  married  Susanna  Pierce  and  was  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  lived  in  Lincoln 
and  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Revolution,  a  magistrate, 
Representative,  Senator  and  a  member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1820. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Lincoln, 
May  18,  1778,  and  fitted  for  college  with  Rev.  Charles 
Stearns,  of  that  town,  graduating  at  Harvard  in  1802. 
After  leaving  college  he  was  two  years  a  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Colonel  Taylor,  of  Mount  Airy,  in  Virginia, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  law  studies  with  Artemas 
Ward,  in  Charlestown,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
September,  1805,  and  settled  in  Concord.  In  1806 
he  declined  the  office  of  the  professorship  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Harvard,  having  already  in  his  first  year  of 
professional  life  acquired  a  very  considerable  practice. 
He  rose  rapidly  to  the  front  rank  of  lawyers  at  the 
Middlesex  bar,  and  in  almost  all  important  cases  in 
the  courts  of  that  county  he  was  counsel  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  "so  emi- 
nently practical  and  useful  and  so  much  to  the  point 
did  he  always  aim  to  make  himself,  that  one  would 
not  speak  of  Mr.  Hoar  as  especially  learned  or  saga- 
cious or  eloquent,  save  when  the  precise  condition  of 
his  cause  needed  the  exercise  of  sagacity,  of  persua- 
sive speech  or  the  support  of  learning.  He  threw 
away  no  exertion  by  misplaced  efforts,  but  what  his 
cause  demanded  he  was  usually  able  to  furnish,  and 
few  men  could  juilge  as  well  as  he  by  what  means  his 
object  would  be  best  accomplished.  No  man  was 
more  safe  than  he  as  an  advLser ;  none  more  fully 
prepared  to  meet  the  varying  exigencies  of  the  forum  ; 
no  one,  whatever  his  gifts  of  speech,  more  favorably 
impressed  or  convincingly  addressed  a  jury.  His 
style  as  a  speaker  was  calm,  dignified,  simple,  direct 
and  unimpassioned,  but  he  spote  as  one  who  was 
first  convinced,  before  he  attempted  to  convince  his 
tribunal.  While  he  never  went  below  the  proper 
dignity  of  time,  place  and  occasion,  at  the  same  time 
he  would  never  fail  to  receive  from  all  the  juries  and 


bystanders  at  a  Middlesex  nisi  prius  term  the  general 
award  that  he  was  the  most  sincere  and  sensible  man 
that  ever  argued  cases  at  that  bar.  Nor  was  this  all. 
To  the  measure  also  of  a  greatness  even  to  the  sur- 
prise of  his  friends  could  he  raise  his  efforts  as  an 
advocate  when  the  occasion  called  for  a  full  exhibi- 
tion of  his  clear,  strong,  logical  faculty,  or  excited 
those  genuine  emotions  from  which  spring  the  foun- 
tains of  eloquence."  It  may  be  stated  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  simple  confidence  reposed  by  the  people 
of  Middlesex  County  in  his  opinion  and  word,  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  a  jury  failing  to  agree  was  called 
into  court  by  the  judge,  the  foreman  said  that  there 
was  no  misunderstanding  of  the  law  on  the  evidence, 
but  that  they  were  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  evidence  clearly  proved  the  prisoner  guilty,  Mr. 
Hoar  had  said  in  his  speech  for  the  defense  that  he, 
believed  him  innocent. 

Mr.  Hoar  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
labor  of  his  profession  until  1835,  when  he  took  his 
seat  as  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Congress.  He 
had,  however,  previous  to  that  time  represented  Con- 
cord in  the  convention  for  the  revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  1820,  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
in  1826,  '32  and  '33.  In  Congress  he  succeeded  Edward 
Everett  as  a  Representative  from  the  Middlesex  Dis- 
trict. Soon  after  his  single  term  in  Congress  he 
withdrew  from  the  practice  of  law,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  literary  and  philanthropic  pursuits.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Harrisbiirg  Convention,  which  nom- 
inated General  Harrison  for  the  Presidency  in  1839, 
and  until  ten  years  later  than  that  time  he  was  an 
unwavering  supporter  of  the  Whig  |)arty. 

Not  long  after  this  time  events  occurred  with  which 
Mr.  Hoar  was  personally  connected,  which  served  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  that  upheaval  of  public  senti- 
ment at  the  North  against  the  institution  of  slavery 
which  was  destined  to  extinguish  that  institution  for- 
ever. On  the  19lh  of  December,  1835,  the  Legislature 
of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act  providing  that  any 
free  negro  or  person  of  color  coming  voluntarily  into 
the  State  should  be  warned  to  depart,  and  failing  so 
to  depart,  on  returning  after  such  warning,  should  be 
publicly  sold  as  a  slave.  Under  this  act  colored 
stewards,  or  cooks,  or  sailors  of  vessels  entering  South 
Carolina  ports  were  to  be  seized  and  placed  in  jail, 
and  there  confined  until  the  departure  of  the  vessel  in 
which  they  had  come,  and  if  they  failed  to  depart 
with  their  vessels,  or  if  they  returned,  they  were  to  be 
sold  as  slaves.  After  several  remonstrances  made  by 
Massachusetts  against  the  treatment  of  her  citizens 
under  this  Act,  the  I^egislature,  in  March,  1843,  pass- 
ed resolves  authorizing  the  Governor  to  employ  an 
agent  in  the  port  o(  Charleston,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  transmitting  accurateinformation  re- 
specting the  number  and  names  of  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts who  have  heretofore  been,  or  may  be  during 
the  period  of  his  engagement,  imprisoned  without  the 
allegation  of  any  crime.    The  said  agent  shall  also  be 
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enabled  to  bring  and  prosecute,  with  the  aid  of  coun- 
sel, one  or  more  suits  in  behalf  of  any  citizen  that 
may  be  so  imprisoned,  at  the  expense  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  purpose  of  having  the  legality  of  such 
imprisonment  tried  and  determined  upon  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States."  On  the  16th 
of  March,  1844,  another  resolve  was  passed,  under 
which  Governor  George  N.  Briggs  employed  Mr.  Hoar 
on  the  11th  of  October  in  that  year.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  here  recount  the  various  incidents  which  pre- 
ceded the  enforced  return  of  Mr.  Hoar  to  Massachu- 
setts. He  reached  Charleston  on  the  2Sth  of  Novem- 
ber, and  on  the  5th  of  December  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina  adopted  the  following  resolutions  : 

*'  Retolved,  That  the  right  to  t^xclude  from  their  territories  seditious 
perflOQS  or  others  whose  presence  may  l)e  dangerous  to  their  peace,  is  es* 
seotial  to  every  indepeDdeut  state. 

"  Retolcedj  That  free  ue^oes  and  persons  of  color  are  not  citizens  of 
the  United  Statu  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  which  confers 
upon  the  citizens  of  one  statf  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  states. 

"  Resolved^  Tliat  the  emissar}'  sent  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to 
the  State  of  South  Caroliua,.with  the  avowed  purpose  of  interfering  with 
her  institutions  and  disturbing  her  peace,  is  to  he  reganled  in  the  char- 
acter he  has  assumed,  and  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

"  lietolveil.  That  his  Excellency  tlie  Governor  be  requested  to  expel 
from  our  territory  the  said  agent  after  due  notice  to  depart  ;  and  that 
the  Legislature  will  nnstain  the  executive  authority  in  any  meaanres  it 
may  adopt  for  the  purpose  aforesaid." 

An  agent  of  the  Governor  to  carry  these  resolutions 
into  effect  reached  Charleston  from  Columbia,  the 
capital,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  6th  of 
December;  but  Mr.  Hoar,  on  the  representation  of  the 
mayor  and  sheriff  and  leading  citizens,  that  he 
could  not  remain  with  safety,  had  that  morning  em- 
barked on  his  return.  In  the  attempted  performance 
of  the  duties  of  his  mission  he  acted  with  coolness, 
composure,  courage  and  good  judgment.  He  did  not 
fly  from  the  danger,  but  yielded  reluctantly  to  the 
necessities  of  the  occasion, and  Governor  Briggs  stated, 
in  a  special  message  to  the  Legislature,  "  that  his  con- 
duct under  the  circumstances  seems  to  have  been 
marked  by  that  prudence,  firmness  and  wisdom  which 
has  distinguished  his  character  through  his  life." 
In  seeming  recognition  of  his  services  and  approval 
of  his  course,  the  Legislature,  in  the  following  Janu- 
ary, by  whom  at  that  time  the  Executive  Council 
were  appointed,  chose  him  one  of  that  body. 

In  1848  Mr.  Hoar,  believing  the  nomination  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  an  abandonment  by  the  Whig  party  of 
its  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  joined  in 
the  formation  of  the  Free  Soil  party  and  presided  at 
a  convention  at  Worcester,  June  28,  1848,  to  which 
all  opposed  to  nominations  of  General  Taylor  and 
General  Cass  by  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties 
were  invited.  A  national  convention  was  afterwards 
held  at  Buffalo,  and  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Charles 
Francis  Adams'  were  nominated  for  President  and 
Vice-President.  This  ticket  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Hoar. 

In  1850  Mr.  Hoar  was  chosen  Eepresentative  to  the 
Legislature,  and  by  his  efforts  the  removal  of  the 


courts  from  Concord  was  postponed  for  a  season,  and 
largely  through  his  influence  and  speech.  Harvard 
College  was  preserved  from  State  control. 

In  1854  and  1855  Mr.  Hoar  aided  conspicuously  in 
the  formation  of  the  Republican  party,  and  the 
events  initiating  and  attending  the  birth  of  that 
party  were  the  last  in  which  he  publicly  engaged.  He 
died  November  2,  1856. 

Mr.  Hoar  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Roger  Sher- 
man, of  Connecticut,  October  13,  1812,  who  died  Oc- 
tober 30,  1866.  Their  children  were:  Elizabeth,  born 
July  14,  1814,  and  died  April  7,  1878;  Ebenezer 
Rockwood,  born  February  21,  1816  ;  Sarah  Sherman, 
boru  November  9,  1817  ;  Samuel  Johnson,  born  Feb- 
ruary 4. 1820,  and  died  January  18, 1821;  Edward  Sher- 
man, born  December  22,  1823  ;  and  George  Frisbie, 
born  August  29,  1826. 

ARTEMA3  Ward  was  the  son  of  General  Artemas 
Ward,  of  Shrewsbury,  Ma.saachusetts,  who  was  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Massachusetts  forces  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  after- 
wards first  major-general  under  General  AVashing- 
ton.  General  Ward  held  other  important  offices,  both 
before  and  after  the  Revolution,  and  was  known  as  a 
man  of  high  principle  and  inflexible  integrity.  On 
the  maternal  side,  Artemas  Ward  traced  his  ancestry 
to  Dr.  Increase  Mather.  He  was  born  at  Shrewsbury 
January  9,  1762.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1783. 

After  finishing  his  law  studies  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Westou,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  became  known  and  respected,  both  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  citizen.  He  was  active  in  town  affairs,  being 
representative  in  the  (xeneral  Court  in  1796,  1797, 
1798,  1799  and  1800,  and  holding  other  town  offices. 
He  was  captain  of  a  company  of  light  infantry  raised 
in  Middlesex  County,  from  September  7,  1789,  to 
March  31,  1793,  when  his  resignation  of  his  command 
was  accepted. 

In  1800  when  his  brother-in-law,  Samuel  Dexter, 
the  eminent  lawyer,  who  held  high  offices  under  the 
National  Government,  left  Charlestown,  to  attend  to 
his  duties  in  Washington,  Artemas  Ward  removed  to 
Charlestown  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Dexter.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  in  1803, 
1804,  1805,  1808  and  1809. 

In  1810  he  became  a  citizen  of  Boston,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death. 

In  1811  he  was  one  of  the  representatives  from 
Boston  in  the  General  Court.  He  represented  the 
Boston  district  in  the  Thirteenth  and  the  Fourteenth 
Congress  (from  March,  1813,  to  March,  1817),  declin- 
ing a  re-election  at  the  end  of  his  second  term.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  from  Suffolk  County, 
in  1818  and  1819,  and  of  the  convention  to  revise 
the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  in  1820. 

In  1819  he  became  judge  of  the  Boston  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  upon  the  abolition  of  this  tribu- 
nal and  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Common 
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Pleas  for  the  Commonwealth,  in  1821,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  the  last-named  court.  This 
position  he  retained  until  1839,  when  he  resigned. 

At  the  height  of  his  practice  he  was  invited  to  ac- 
cept a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  but  declined  for  domestic  re.iaons. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Harvard  College  from  1810  to  1844,  and  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  college  in  1842. 

He  married  Catharine  Maria  Dexter,  January  14, 
1788.  Miss  De.tter  was  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel 
Dexter,  then  a  resident  of  Weston,  and  sister  of  Sam- 
uel Dexter,  the  distinguished  lawyer.  There  were 
seven  children  of  this  marriage,  of  whom  the  last 
survivor  died  in  1881. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  was  in  fee- 
ble health,  and  seldom  left  his  house.  He  died  Octo- 
ber 7,  1847. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  have  been  found  as  to  the 
life  of  Artemas  Ward,  gathered  mostly. from  the  rec- 
ords of  his  time.  They  tell  us  little  of  the  real  man, 
aa  he  appeared  to  those  among  whom  he  lived,  and 
who  took  part  with  him  in  the  action  of  his  day — 
though  from  the  number  of  responsible  offices  to 
which  he  was  called,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
showed  himself  faithful  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
and  had  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  community. 

The  present  writer  cannot  hope  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies in  this  narrative,  so  as  to  give  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  Vrtemas  Ward  as  he  was.  There  seem  to 
be  no  sources  from  which  the  necessary  information 
can  be  procured.  He  left  no  writing  of  his  own  which 
may  be  referred  to  for  the  purpose,  nor  has  much  been 
written  of  him  by  others.  His  generation  has  passed 
away,  and  none  who  can  properly  be  called  his  con- 
temporaries are  left  to  tell  of  him.  His  children,  who 
remembeied  him  with  warm  love  and  a  feeling  which 
was  almost  reverence,  are  gone.  His  descendants  now 
living  knew  him  only  as  one  who  had  already  en- 
tered upon  the  period  of  old  age.  But  something 
may  be  added  to  make  the  account  less  imperfect. 

He  was  a  mau  of  solid  and  substantial  qualities- 
with  no  taste  for  ostentation  or  display.  As  a  lawyer 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  profession  ;  as  a  judge,  to 
the  duties  of  his  position;  in  the  various  elective  of- 
fices which  he  filled,  he  did  the  work  that  was  to  be 
done.  In  Congress  he  spoke  sometimes,  but  not  often. 

He  was  not  a  politician  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word.  Yet  he  held  decided  political  opinions,  sym- 
pathising with  the  old  Federal  party  till  its  dissolu- 
tion and  afterwards  with  the  Whig  party.  He  had 
much  anti-slavery  feeling,  being  interested  in  the 
cause  in  its  earlier  days,  before  it  had  grown  popular 
and  its  advocates  had  become  a  political  power. 

It  h;i3  been  said  of  him  :  "  If  we  should  select  any 
one  trait  as  particularly  distinguishing  him,  by  the 
universal  consent  of  those  who  best  and  those  who 
least  knew  him,  it  would  be  his  indexible  regard  to 
justice.    .    .    . 


"Of  his  keen  and  resolute  sense  of  justice  others 
may  speak  besides  his  professional  companions.  It 
was  seen  in  other  relations  than  those  which  he  sus- 
tained towards  the  legal  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth. It  was  manifested  in  his  political  course. 
Conscientiously  attached  to  one  of  the  two  great 
parties  which  then  divided  the  nation,  he  gave 
a  firm  support  to  the  measures  which  he  thought 
right,  and  as  strenuously  resisted  those  which  he 
deemed  wrong.  In  his  more  private  connections 
he  showed  the  same  unswerving  purpose  of  rectitude, 
the  same  disapprobation  of  whatever  was  false  or 
mean,  the  same  reverence  for  the  right."  ' 

The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  those 
knowing  him  and  practicing  in  his  court,  will  appear 
from  the  proceedings  at  a  meeting  of  the  Suifolk  Bar, 
held  Oct.  8,  1847,  the  day  after  his  decease. 

Hon.  Richard  Fletcher,  in  offering  resolutions  at 
the  meeting,  spoke  thus  : 

"  The  decease  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Ward  is  an 
event  which  must  be  deeply  felt  by  the  members  of 
this  bar,  and  I  presume  there  can  be  but  one  feeling 
and  one  sentiment  as  to  the  propriety  of  our  oflfering 
some  public  testimonial  of  our  respect  for  his  memory. 
He  had  reached  an  advanced  age,  and  his  long  life 
had  been  usefully  and  honorably  spent.  As  a  man,  in 
.ill  the  relations  of  domestic  and  social  life,  he  sus- 
tained a  most  exemplary  and  elevated  character.  As 
a  member  of  our  national  Legislature,  his  duties 
were  faithfully  and  ably  performed.  As  a  lawyer  he 
acquired  and  maintained  a  high  rank.  But  it  is  in 
his  judicial  character  that  he  is  most  known  and 
more  particularly  remembered  by  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  bar. 

"  He  came  to  the  bench  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  under  its  present  organ- 
ization in  1821.  It  will,  I  presume,  be  universally 
admitted  that  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  the 
duties  of  that  office.  He  had  a  matured  and  estab- 
lished character.  He  had  ample  store  of  legal  learn- 
ing and  habits  of  business  admirably  adapted  to  the 
great  amount  of  details  in  the  business  of  his  court. 
He  had  great  patience  and  equanimity  of  temper — 
qualities  of  great  value  in  any  station  of  life,  but 
essential  to  a  judge.  His  conduct  on  the  bench  was 
marked  by  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness— crowning 
qualities  of  any  judge  of  any  court,  without  which 
any  judge  of  any  court  must  lose  most  of  his  dignity 
and  much  of  his  usefulness." 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting  were 
the  following  : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  bar  would  honor  hb  memory, 
as  well  for  his  great  worth  as  a  man,  as  for  the  distin- 
guished ability,  learning,  integrity,  patience  and 
fidelity  with  which,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  he 
discharged  the  important  duties  of  his  judicial  sta- 
tion. 


1  Sermon  by  Iter.  E.  3.  Gaunett,  preached  Oct.  IT,  1847. 
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"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  bar  hold  in 
grateful  remembrance  the  courtesy  and  kindness 
which  on  the  bench  he  uniformlyextended  to  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  professional  labors." 

Ephraiji  Wood  was  descended  from  William 
Wood,  who  settled  in  Concord  in  1638.  William 
Wood  died  May  14,  1671,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine 
years,  leaving  a  son,  Michael,  and  a  daughter,  Ruth, 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Wheeler.  Michael  died  May  13, 
1674,  having  had  Abraham,  Isaac,  Thomson,  Jacob, 
John  and  Abigail,  who  married  Stephen  Hosmer.  Of 
these,  Jacob  married  Mary  Wheeler  in  1697,  and  died 
October  6,  1723,  having  had  Jacob,  Mary,  Ephraim, 
Dorcas,  Hannah  and  Millicent.  Of  these,  Ephraim 
married  Mary  Buss,  and  was  the  father  of  Ephraim, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  last  Ephraim  was 
born  in  Concord,  August  1,  1733,  and  died  in  Concord, 
April  S,  1814.  He  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaker, 
but  rapidly  advanced  both  in  social  and  political  life. 
He  was  chosen  town  clerk  in  1771,  selectman,  assessor 
and  ovei'seer  of  the  poor,  and  served  in  these  offices 
many  years.  He  wa.s  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  under  the  Constitution,  and  in 
various  ways  rendered  important  services  to  the  com- 
munity. 

J.\ME.s  Temple,  son  of  Benjamin  Temple,  was  born 
in  Concord,  September  20,  1766,  and  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1794.  He  taught  the  grammar  school 
in  Concord  in  1795  and  1796,  and  read  law  with  Jon- 
athan Fay,  of  that  town.  He  settled  in  the  law  at 
Cambridge,  and  died  March  10,  1802. 

William  Crosby  was  born  in  Billerica,  June  3, 
1770,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1794.  He  read 
law  with  Samuel  Dana,  of  Groton,  and  settled  in  Bel- 
fast, Maine,  where  he  died  March  31,  1852. 

Ephraim  Buttrick,  son  of  Samuel  Buttrick,  of 
Concord,  was  born  in  that  town  about  1799  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1819.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
3Iiddlesex  bar  in  1823  and  settled  in  East  Cambridge. 

John  Milton  Cheney,  son  of  Hezekiah  Cheney, 
of  Concord,  was  born  about  1801  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1821.  He  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  Concord, 
and  was  appointed  cashier  of  the  Concord  Bank  in 
April,  1832.     He  did  in  1869. 

Horatio  Cook  Merriam,  born  in  Concord,  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1829,  and  settled  in  the  law  at 
Lowell. 

Daniel  N'eedham  w^as  born  in  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, May  24,  1822.  The  branch  of  the  Needham 
family  to  which  he  belongs  has  for  several  generations 
consistently  adhered  to  the  doctrine  and  usages  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Edmond  Needham,  the  first  .\merican  ancestor  on 
his  father's  side,  arrived  in  this  country  between  the 
years  1635  and  1640.  The  date  of  his  birth,  the  name 
of  his  birthplace  in  England  and  the  date  of  his 
death  are  not  known.  His  force  of  character  and 
godliness  of  life  were  well  known  to  his  contempo- 
raries, and  impressed  themselves  upon  his  will,  which 


I  is  dated  "  fourth  month,  1677."    The  opening  para- 
graph reads  as  follows  : 

"  The  will  and  last  testament  of  Edmond  Needham, 
of  Lyn,  in  New  England  being,  blessed  be  God,  in  his 
perfect  knowledge,  memory,  and  understanding,  tho' 
otherwise  ill  in  body  mak  ye  writin  by  min  on  hand, 
and  according  to  min  on  mind,  to  my  children  and 
grandchildren  as  follows:" 

He  left  two  sons,  of  which  Ezekiel  was  the  elder  ; 
Edmond  Needham  (2d)  was  born  in  1079  or  1680, 
and  was  married  March  15,  1702.  His  family  record, 
like  those  of  the  majority  of  the  Friends,  exhibits  the 
principal  lines  of  descent,  but  is  extremely  deficient 
in  minor  particulars,  and  fails  to  indicate  the  time  of 
his  birth.  Daniel  Needham,  born  December  5,  1703, 
was  the  father  of  Daniel  Needham,  who  was  born 
in  1754.  He  was  a  merchant  by  occupation 
and  engaged  in  trade  with  Philadelphia.  The 
names  of  his  wife  and  the  date  of  his  death  are  alike 
unknown.  His  son  James,  born  January  1,  1789,  in 
Salem,  was  a  tobacco  manufacturer,  and  largely  inter- 
ested in  trade  in  South  America.  His  moral  convic- 
tions and  humane  sympathies  were  fully  enlisted  in 
the  great  anti-slavery  agitation.  The  temperance  re- 
form also  found  in  him  a  wise  and  strong  exponent. 
He  married  Lydia,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Breed,  of 
Lynn,  who  was  born  .Tanuary  26,  1795,  and  who  be- 
came the  mother  of  his  five  children.  He  died  in 
1845. 

Daniei,  the  subjecr  of  this  sketch,  the  son  of 
James  and  Lydia  Needham,  was  educated  in  the  cel- 
ebrated Friend's  School,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
In  1845  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Judge  David  Roberts,  at  Salem,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Middlesex  County  in  1847.  Prior  to  his 
qualifications  for  legal  practice,  Mr.  Needham  had 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  Peterborough  and  Shir- 
ley Railroad,  and,  although  quite  young,  had  been 
made  one  of  the  board  of  directors.  While  officiating 
in  this  capacity  his  moral  principles  were  subjected  to 
the  severest  strain  ;  but  they  resolutely  bore  the  test, 
and  thus  demonstrated  the  real  excellence  of  the  man. 
It  had  seemed  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  should  endorse  the  paper  of  the  corporation 
to  the  amount  of  $42,000.  When  the  obligations  ma- 
tured, other  directors  put  their  property  out  of  their 
hands.  Mr.  Needham  took  a  wholly  different  course. 
.\^8  it  was,  there  was  a  probability  of  accumulating  the 
funds  thus  forfeited,  but  in  case  of  practical  repudi- 
ation there  was  no  possibility  of  expunging  the  stain 
from  his  reputation.  He  therefore  gave  up  his  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  $35,000,  obtained  an  extension  of 
time  for  the  payment  of  the  remainder  of  the  debt  and 
continued  to  prosecute  his  business.  He  secured  from 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  authority  to  issue 
construction  bonds.  These  he  sold  in  the  market  on 
such  favorable  terms  that  his  ultimate  loss  was  less 
thau  $2000.  The  clear  gain  waa  an  untarnished  name, 
which  the  highest  authority  affirms  to  be  of  more  value 
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than  "  great  riches."  Thus  in  his  twenty-sixth  year 
the  communiiy  held  the  key  to  the  future  of  hia 
career,  which,  from  his  known  rectitude  and  decision, 
could  not  be  other  than  honorable  and  beneticent. 
Fully  prepared  as  he  was  for  the  pursuits  of  a  legal 
practitionei,  Mr.  Needham  prosecuted  them  to  a  lim- 
ited extent. 

Interesting  himself  in  agriculture,  he  successfully 
conducted  the  management  of  several  farms — one 
at  Hartford,  Vermont ;  one  at  Dover,  Delaware ; 
one  at  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wisconsin,  and  others  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. This  continued  for  several  years.  In 
1857,  iu  association  with  others,  he  erected  a  woolen- 
mill  at  Montello,  Wisconsin.  He  also  bought  a 
grain-mill  situated  on  the  same  stream,  on  his  own 
account.  In  1865  he  purchased  the  interests  of  his 
partners  in  the  woolen-mill  and  became  its  sole  pro- 
prietor. The  business  of  both  mills  was  then  carried 
on  by  him  until  1872.  Both  enterprises  had  been 
financially  profitable.  In  1866  Mr.  Needham  was 
one  of  three  gentlemen  who  successfully  introduced 
the  "hand  fire  extinguisher"  into  the  United  States. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  company  organized 
for  its  manufacture.  A  French  invention  originally,  it 
was  improved  in  several  important  respects,  and  com- 
manded a  lucrative  sale. 

He  was  appointed  national  bank  examiner  for 
Massachusetts  in  1S71,  an  office  which  he  held  from 
1871  to  1886.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  national 
banks  were  in  his  charge,  and  all  of  these,  with  two 
exceptions,  were  located  in  Massachusetts.  During 
his  terra  of  office  more  official  defalcations  were 
brought  to  light  than  in  the  united  terms  of  all  other 
national  bank  examiners.  The  first  of  these  was  at 
the  Lechmere  National  Bank,  in  1873.  Then  fol- 
lowed in  quick  succession  notably  those  conected 
with  the  Merchants'  National  Back,  of  Lowell,  the 
Hingham  National  Bank,  of  Hingham,  the  First 
National  Bank,  of  New  Bedford,  and  the  Pacific  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  Boston  ;  more  than  a  year  before  the 
collapse  of  the  last-named  institution  he  called  at'.en- 
tion  to  the  reckless  manner  in  which  its  business 
was  done ;  but  warning  and  advice  were  both  un- 
heeded. The  crash  followed,  and  the  bank  itself 
came  officially  into  Mr.  Needham's  hands  on  the  18th 
of  November,  1881.  Carefully  husbanding  ica  re- 
sources and  adjusting  its  numerous  complications,  he 
partially  reconstructed  its  organization,  and  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Government  returned  it  to  the  hands  of 
the  directors ;  but  owing  to  many  of  its  assets  prov- 
ing worthless,  it  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver. 

In  political  life  Mr.  Needham's  experience  has 
been  wide  and  various.  In  1851  he  was  appointed 
to  an  official  position  on  Governor  Boutwell's  staff, 
with  the  rank  and  title  of  colonel.  In  1853  he  suc- 
ceeded Caleb  Cushing  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  and  discharged  hia  duties  with  great 
executive  ability  until  1854.  In  1854  he  was  the 
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Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Seventh 
Massachusetts  District,  but  was  defeated  by  his 
Know-Nothing  competitor.  In  1855  Col.  Needham 
purchased  a  large  farm  in  Vermont  and  changed  his 
residence  from  Massachusetts  to  that  Slate.  In  1857 
he  was  elected  to  the  Vermont  legislature  from  the 
town  of  Hartford.  In  1858  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
same  position.  Serving  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, he  saw  the  necessity  of  a  Reform  School  and 
earnestly  advocated  its  foundation.  Success  was  de- 
layed, but  was  ultimately  attained,  and  largely 
through  his  efforts.  In  1859  and  1860  he  represented 
Windsor  County  in  the  Vermont  State  Senate,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Senate  at  the  special  session  of  1861. 

From  1857  to  1863  he  rendered  valuable  service  to 
Vermont  as  the  secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society.  In  the  last  of  these  years  he  represented 
Vermont  at  the  World's  Exposition  of  Industry  and 
Art  in  the  city  of  Hamburg.  There  he  secured  for 
his  State  the  first  prizes  for  excellence  of  exhibited 
Merino  sheep.  European  competitors  were  at  first  in- 
clined to  be  indignant  at  his  success,  but  finally 
acknowledged  that  it  was  merited.  In  America  his 
services  received  due  meed  of  applause  and  are  still 
held  in  pleasant  memory. 

Requested  by  the  United  States  Government  to  pre- 
pare a  report  of  the  Exposition,  he  responded  to  the 
demand,  and  the  result  of  his  mission  to  Germany  is 
given  to  the  country  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  of 
1863. 

Colonel  Needham  returned  to  the  United  States  in 

1864,  and  re-established  himself  in  his  former  home 
in  Massachusetts.  Elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
Legislature  from  Groton  in  1867,  he  served  on  several 
important  committees  of  that  body.  In  1868  and 
1869  he  was  returned  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Sen- 
ate. As  chairman  of  the  committee  charged  with 
the  duty  of  investigating  the  affairs  of  the  Hartford 
and  Erie  Railroad,  whose  managers  wished  to  obtain 
aid  from  the  State,  he  made  a  thorough  examination 
of  its  organization,  business  and  prospects ;  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  advisability  of  permitting  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  Company  to  issue  stock  to  stockholders.  On 
the  question  of  granting  authority  to  towns  to  sub- 
scribe for  stock  in  aid  of  certain  railroads,  he  voted 
with  the  minority.  Subsequently,  events  vindicated 
the  wisdom  of  his  action. 

Colonel  Needham  was  elected  secretary  of  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Society,  at  its  organization  in 

1865,  and  has  since  sustained  that  position.  Singu- 
larly efficient  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  his  real 
zeal  and  abilities  have  been  among  the  principal  fac- 
tors of  its  success.  This  society  has  held  agricultural 
fairs  in  all  the  New  England  States,  and  that  with  full 
share  of  public  patronage  and  with  exceptional  pecu- 
niary success.  At  times  responsible  for  the  expenses 
incurred,  he  has  skillfully  conducted  affairs  so  as  to 
escape  financial  loss. 
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As  one  of  the  most  eolightened  and  practical  citi- 
zens of  the  grand  old  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, he  is  necessarily  interested  in  popular  education. 
For  twenty  years  he  has  been  chairman  of  IheGroton 
School  Committee.  He  was  also  treasurer  of  the 
town  in  the  years  1853  and  1854. 

From  his  earliest  manhood  Colonel  Needham  has 
been  an  eloquent  speaker  and  a  popular  lecturer. 
When  lyceums  were  most  in  vogue,  hisservices  were  in 
frequent  request  and  his  income  from  effective  re- 
sponse quite  considerable.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  College,  and  is  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Lawrence  Academy  ;  he  has 
been  several  years  president  of  the  Middlesex  North 
Conference,  and  is  connected  with  many  financial  and 
eleemosynary  boards  as  associate  director  or  trustee. 

He  has  delivered  numerous  addresses  on  different 
subjects  to  various  organizations,  and  enjoys  the  rep- 
utation of  a  pleasing  and  instructive  speaker.  Among 
his  most  widely  circulated  addresses,  are  one  on  the 
"  Evolution  of  Labor,"  one  on  "  Strikes,  their  Cause 
and  Remedy,"  and  one  on  "  Germany,"  before  the 
Vermont  Agricultural  Society.  He  also  delivered 
two  orations  during  the  three  days'  ses.'ion  of  "  New 
England  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876,  at 
Philadelphia;"  one  of  these  was  on  the  "  Position  of 
New  England  at  the  Centennial ;"  the  other  upon  the 
"Growth  and  Development  of  Art  in  America" — both 
of  which  were  'printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  bad  a 
wide  distribution. 

The  life  of  Colonel  Needham  is  a  model  of  useful 
industry.  Two  States  have  served  themselves,  while 
honoring  him,  by  elections  to  both  branches  of  their 
Legislatures.  Such  a  distinction  is  rare,  and  is  fruit- 
ful of  suggestion.  Whether  farmer,  manufacturer, 
legislator,  lecturer  or  bank  examiner,  he  has  been 
fully  equal  to  all  his  relations  and  opportunities. 
Not  less  honest  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings  than 
fearless  in  the  execution  of  duty,  and  versatile  in 
point  of  talent,  he  is  ever  "  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place." 

Colonel  Needham  has  visited  Europe  three  times — 
twice  on  business  and  once  for  recreation.  He  has 
traveled  extensively  in  his  own  country,  having  been 
in  California  and  throughout  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
Colonel  Needham  was  married  on  the  15th  of  July, 
1842,  to  Caroline  A.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Hall,  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Hall  was  the  first  importer  of  ready- 
made  clothing  from  Europe,  and  while  engaged  in 
that  business  was  involved  in  serious  disagreement 
with  the  government  officials.  Daniel  Webster  acted 
as  his  counsel  at  the  trial,  and  brought  Mr.  Hall  vic- 
toriously through  it. 

Two  sons  and  two  daughters  constituted  the  fruit 
of  Colonel  Needham's  first  marriage  ;  only  one  of  them 
is  now  living.  Mrs.  Needham  died  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1878.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1880,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ellen  M.  Brigham,  of  Groton,  by  whom  he  has 
two  children — Marion  Brigham  and  Alice  Emily. 


Colonel  Needham's  son,  William  Chauncy  Hall 
Needham,  died  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  11th  day 
of  January,  1882 — while  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Sen- 
ate— aged  thirty-six  years.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Norwich  University ;  studied  medicine  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  Harvard  University,  where  be  took  the 
degree  of  M.D. ;  was  subsequently  city  physician  of 
Gallipolis,  Ohio,  and  was  elected  one  of  Ohio's  thirty- 
one  Senators  at  the  election  of  1881.  He  was  a  man 
universally  respected  and  beloved,  leaving  at  his  death 
a  widow  and  two  children — one  son  and  one  daughter. 
Colonel  Needham's  mother,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
five,  is  still  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  all 
her  faculties. 

Benjamin  Kinsman  Phelps  was  born  in  Haver- 
hill Sept.  16,  1832,  and  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Dudley 
and  Ann  (Kinsman)  Phelps.  He  removed  with  his 
father  to  Groton  in  1837,  and,  fitting  for  college  at 
the  Groton  Academy,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1853.  He 
read  law  with  Benjamin  M.  Farley,  of  Hollis,  N  H., 
and  removed  to  New  York.  From  1866  to  1870  he 
was  assistant  district  attorney  of  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  Y'ork,  and  in  1872  and  1875  was  chosen 
district  attorney  for  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York. 

Eugene  Fuller,  born  in  Cambridge  May  14, 
1815,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1834,  read  law  with 
George  F.  Farley,  of  Groton,  and  was  drowned  at 
sea  June  21,  1859. 

John  Locke  was  descended  from  William  Locke, 
who  died  in  Woburn  in  1720.  He  was  born  in  Hop- 
kintoE  Feb.  14,  1764,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1792.  He  read  law  with  Timothy  Bigelow  in  Groton, 
and  settled  in  Ashby.  At  one  time  he  was  a  member 
of  Congress,  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1820,  and  died  in  Boston  March  29,  1855. 
George  Morey  was  born  in  Walpole  June  12, 
1789, .and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1811.  He  read 
law  with  Luther  Lawrence  at  Groton,  and  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  was  well  known  in  Boston  as  an 
active  and  prominent  member  of  the  Whig  party. 
He  was  at  various  times  a  member  of  both  branches 
of  the  General  Court,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council.  He  never,  however,  sought  office  for  himself, 
but,  proud  of  his  State  and  city,  he  was  always 
anxious  to  see  them  well  governed,  and  unselfishly 
exerted  all  his  influence  in  the  selection  of  the  best 
men  for  places  of  trust. 

George  Sewall  Boutwell  was  born  in  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  Jan.  28, 1818,  and  worked,  when  a  boy,  on 
a  farm.  He  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
many  years.  He  kept  a  country  store  in  Groton,  and, 
on  the  death  of  Henry  Woods,  Jan.  12,  1841,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Van  Buren  postmaster  of 
that  town,  holding  the  office  until  April  15,  1841, 
when  he  was  displaced  by  the  new  Whig  administra- 
tion, and  Caleb  Butler  was  appointed.  Somewhat 
later  he  abandoned  business  for  the  study  of  law,  and 
from  1842  to  1850  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
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ture  from  Groton.    In  1851-52  he  was  Governor  of 

Massachusetts,  and  in  the  first  year  of  his  service  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Harvard. 
In  1853  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. Previous,  however,  to  his  election  as  gov- 
ernor heservedas  bank  commissioner  by  appointment 
of  the  State  executive.  Between  the  years  1853  and 
1862  he  served  five  years  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  a  term  of  six  years  as  an  overseer  of 
Harvard  College.  He  was  the  first  commissioner  of 
internal  revenues,  serving  from  July,  1862,  to  March, 
1863,  and  from  1863  to  1869  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. From  March,  1869,  to  March,  1873,  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  having,  before  his  acces- 
sion to  that  office,  been  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
impeachment  trial  of  President  Johnson,  in  1868. 
On  the  resignation  of  Henry  Wilson  as  United  States 
Senator  to  take  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  he  was  chosen  in  1872,  Mr. 
Boutwell  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place,  and  served  from 
1873  to  1877.  Since  1877  Mr.  Boutwell  has  devoted 
himself  to  his  professional  business.  His  home  is 
still  at  Groton,  but  he  has  a  law-office  in  Boston  and 
one  in  Washington,  and  in  the  latter  place  is  largely 
occupied  with  important  business,  both  in  committees 
of  Congress  and  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Henry  H.  Fuller,  the  son  of  Rev.  Timothy 
Fuller,  of  Princeton,  and  brother  of  Elisha,  William 
W.  and  Timothy  Fuller,  already  mentioned,  was 
born  in  Princeton  in  1790,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1811.  He  read  law  in  Litchfield.  Vermont,  with 
Chief  Justice  Reeve  and  Judge  Gould,  and  also  in 
Boston.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1815, 
where  he  practiced  many  years.  He  died  in  Concord, 
September  15,  1853. 

John  Farwell  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1808,  and 
read  law  with  Asahel  Stearns.  He  settled  in  Tyngs- 
boro'  and  there  died  November  19,  1852. 

Anson  Bl'RLINg.^me  was  born  in  New  Berlin, 
Chenango  County,  New  York,  November  14,  1822. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Branch  University,  Michigan, 
and  read  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  lived 
in  Cambridge  for  a  time,  and  married  a  daughter  of 
Hon.  Isaac  Livermore,  of  that  town.  He  was  a  Sen- 
ator in  1852;  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1853;  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  in 
1853;  and  member  of  Congress  from  1856  to  1861. 
He  was  appointed  Minister  to  .\ustria  by  President 
Lincoln  in  1861,  and  was  Minister  to  China  from 
1861  to  1867,  and  from  1867  to  his  death  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Februarj'  23,  1870,  he  was  in  the  confidential 
employment  of  the  Chinese  Grovernment. 

N.A.THANIEL  Prentiss  Banks  was  born  of  poor 
parents  in  Waltham,  January  30,  1816.  AVhen  ahoy 
he  worked  in  a  factory,  and  in  political  sketches  of 
his  life  he  has  been  called  the  "  bobbin  boy."  He 
was  one  of  those  boy.s  whom  all  of  us  have  seen,  to 
whom  books  seemed  to  be  a  natural  food  and  the  only 
food    which    assimilated  and  nourished  the    system. 


With  the  appetite  for  learninr  born  in  him,  he  could 
no  more  fail  to  rise  than  boys  of  another   class,  with 
inborn  proclivities  which  they  were  unable  to  resist 
and  overcome,  were  sure  to  fall.     There  is  as  much 
difference  between  various  forma  of  human  nature  as 
between  the  stone  and  the  feather.     Both  obey  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  common  charity  should  lead  us 
to  reflect  that  oftentimes  he  who  falls  makes  a  greater 
effort  to  resist  the  law  of  gravitation   than   he  who 
rises  in  yielding  to  his  uplifting  law.    He  attended 
the  common  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  while  a 
young  man  edited  a  newspaper  there,  and  afterwards 
in  Lowell.     After  studying  law  he  entered  into  poli- 
tics and  has  been  almost  continuously  in  public  life. 
Under  the  administration  of  President  Polk  he  held 
a  position  in  the  Boston  custom-house,  and  in  1849 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  hold- 
ing his  seat  in  1850,  1851  and   1852,  and  during  the 
iaat  two  years  the   Speaker  of  that  body.     For  the 
duties  of  Speaker  h6  possessed  peculiar  qualifications. 
He  had  a  commanding  presence,  a  good  voice  with  a 
clear  and  sharp  enunciation,  a  promptitude  of  de- 
cision, aclear  braiu— which  made  him  an  almost  ideal 
presiding  officer.    The  writer  has  seen  in  the  chair  of 
the  House  every  Speaker  since  1838,  including  Robert 
C.   Winthrop,   George   Ashmun,  Thomas  Kinnicut, 
Daniel  P.  King,  Samuel  H.  Walley,  Ebenezer  Brad- 
I  bury,  Francis  B.  Crowninshield,  Ensign  H.  Kellogg, 
]  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  George  Bliss,  Otis  P.Lord,  Daniel 
I  C.    Eddy,  Charles  A.  Phelps,  Julius  Rockwell,  John 
'  A.  Goodwin,  Alexander  H.  Bullock,  James  M.  Stone, 
;  Harvey  Jewell,  John  E.  Sanford,  John  D.  Long,  Levi 
1  C.  Wade,  Charles  J.  Noyes,  George  A.  Marden,  John 
!  Q.  A.  Brackett  and  William  E.  Barrett,  and  he  remem- 
I  bers  none  whose  administration  on  the  whole  was  so 
brilliant  as  that  of  Mr.  Banks.    The  terse,  crisp  and 
;  well-pronounced  method  of  putting  questions  to  the 
I  House,  the  thorough  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law 
]  exhibited    in  the  progress  of  debate,  the  dramatic 
I  manner  with  which   the  whole  business  of  Speaker 
was  conducted,  made  an   impression  on  the  writer's 
mind  which  has   never  been  efEiced.    He  believed, 
'  with  every  good  parliamentarian,  that  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  questions  of  order  a  prompt  ruling  would  be 
universally  acceptable  without  a  question  of  its  ab- 
I  solute  technical  correctness.    He  never  hesitated  in 
I  deciding  a  point  of  order  on  the  spot,  for  he  was  well 
aware  that  a  ruliug  postponed  until  the  following  day 
would  give  others  as  well  as  himself  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  question  and  would  be  less  likely  to 
be  accepted  as  correct,  than  a  ruling  made  at  the 
moment  in  the  heat  and  smoke  of  debate. 
In  1858  Mr.  Banks  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
I  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  and  was  chosen 
j  its  president.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty-third, 
'  Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-fifth  Congresses,  from  1853 
to  1858  inclusive,  and  in  1855  and  1856  was  the  Speaker 
I  of  the   House.    The  contest  which  resulted  in  his 
election  was  more  protracted  than  any  before  or  since, 
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HDd  the  discretion,  coolness  and  judgment  which 
characterized  him  during  its  contibuance,  gave  him 
a  national  reputation  which  hia  subsequent  career  in 
the  chair  only  served  to  enhance.  In  the  autumn  of 
]857  he  was  chosen  by  the  Republican  party  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1858, 
resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  to  assume  office.  As 
Governor  he  fully  met  the  expectations  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties, 
while  an  address  which  as  GT>vernor  he  was  called 
upon  to  deliver  at  the  dedication  of  Agassiz  Museum, 
gave  him  a  renown  as  a  scholar,  for  which  the  literary 
world  had  not  been  prepared. 

After  leaving  the  Gubernatoral  chair  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  occu- 
pied that  position  when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
broke  out.  He  at  once  offered  his  services  to  the 
President  and  received  a  commission  as  major-general 
of  volunteers,  dated  May  16,  1861.  He  was  soon  after 
appointed  to  command  the  Annapolis  Military  Dis- 
trict, and  subsequently  that  of  the  Shenandoah.  No 
man  had  at  this  time  a  clearer  conception  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  war  in  which  the  nation  had  engaged, 
and  of  its  probable  duration.  In  May,  1861,  about 
the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  Annapolis  Dis- 
trict, the  writer,  then  on  a  tour  of  survey  among  Mas- 
sachusetts men  in  the  field  by  order  of  Governor  An- 
drew, met  General  Banks  at  Fort  McHenry,  near  Balti- 
more, where  General  Devens,  then  a  major,  was  sta- 
tioned in  command  of  a  Worcester  battalion.  General 
Banks  rode  from  the  fort  to  Baltimore  with  him,  and 
expressed  bis  belief  that  the  call  for  troops,  which 
then  had  been  made,  was  wholly  inadequate  for  a 
struggle  which  he  confidently  expected  would  last  at 
lea^t  four  years.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1862,  he  was 
attacked  in  the  Shenandoah  by  Stonewall  Jackson 
and  compelled  to  retreat.  In  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain,  August  9,  1862,  he  commanded  a  corps 
under  General  Pope,  and  in  December  of  that  year 
succeeded  General  Butler  as  commander  of  the  De- 
partment of  Louisiana.  He  took  Opelousas  in  April, 
1863 ;  Alexandria  in  May  ;  and  Port  Hudson  on  the 
8th  of  Jnly.  In  March,  1864,  he  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Red  River,  the  results  of  which  were 
not  fortunate.  In  May,  1864,  he  was  relieved  from 
command.  Like  other  civilian  generals  in  the  war, 
it  is  probable  that  he  failed  to  receive  from  officers  of 
a  military  education  that  cordial  co-operation  and  sup- 
port which  are  essential  to  success  in  operations  in 
the  field.  He  came  out  of  the  war  with  a  reputation 
for  honesty,  fidelity,  patriotism  and  courage,  and  for 
ability  as  a  soldier  fully  up  to  the  standard  which  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  man  without  mili- 
tary experience  would  reach. 

In  1865  General  Banks  was  chosen  member  of 
Congress  again  to  the  Thirty- ninth  Congress,  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  D.  W.  Gavit,  and  was  re-elected 
to  the  Fortieth,  Forty-first,  Forty-second,  Forty-fourth 
and  Forty-fifth  Congres-.es,  and,  March  11,  1879,  was 


appointed  United  States  marshal,  serving  until  April 
23,  1888.  In  the  autumn  of  1888  he  was  chosen  again 
to  Congress — to  the  Fifty-first  Congress — and  is  now 
serving  in  that  capacity. 

Joseph  Willard,  son  of  Rev.  Joseph  Willard, 
president  of  Harvard  College  from  1781  to  his  death, 
in  1804,  was  born  in  Cambridge  March  14,  1798,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1816.  He  settled  in  the  law 
in  Cambridge,  but  removed  to  Boston  in  1829.  From 
1839  until  1855  he  was  clerk  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  for  Suffolk,  and  in  that  year  he  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  county  of  Suffolk. 
When  that  court  was  abolished,  in  1859,  he  was 
chosen  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealih  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  so  continued 
until  his  death.  May  12,  1865.  From  1829  to  1SG4  he 
was  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  and  in  1826  published  a  hittory  of 
the  town  of  Lancaster,  and  in  1858  the  life  of  Siraon 
Willard.  His  son,  Morgan  Sidney  Willard,  was 
killed  at  Fredericksburg,  December  13, 1862. 

George  F.  Farley. — It  is  always  a  difficult,  if 
not  imposbible,  task  to  portray  the  qualities  and  char- 
acteristics of  an  eminent  man  in  a  memoir  or  in  his- 
tory so  that  he  will  be  seen,  known  and  judged  by 
posterity  as  by  his  contemporaries.  In  this  regard 
the  painter  has  the  decided  advantage  over  the  biog- 
rapher and  the  historian,  for  the  painter,  when  poring 
over  the  face  of  a  man,  divinely,  through  all  hin- 
drance, finds  the  man  behind  it,  and  so  paints  him 
that  his  fate,  the  shape  and  color  of  a  life  and  soul, 
lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  best  and  fullest. 

In  attempting  to  write  a  just,  accurate  and  full 
biographical  sketch  of  the  late  George  Frederick 
Farley,  the  writer  is  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of 
performing  this  task  with  any  measure  of  satisfaction 
to  himself  or  of  justice  to  its  distinguished  subject. 

He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Lucy  (Fletcher) 
Farley,  and  was  born  in  Dunstable,  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  April  5, 1793,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1816.  He  read  law  in  the  office 
of  hia  brother,  Hon.  B.  M.  Farley,  of  Hollis,  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  Hon.  Luther  Lawrence,  of 
Groton,  in  said  Commonwealth.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  New  Ipswich  in  1821.  In  the  year  1831  he  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  General  Court  from 
New  Ipswich,  and  ic  the  same  year  removed  to  Gro- 
ton, in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  where 
he  practiced  his  profession  until  his  death,  November 
8,  1855. 

He  inherited  a  strong  constitution,  and  always  en- 
joyed vigorous  health.  He  possessed  a  gigantic  in- 
tellect, but  it  was  associated  with  the  finest  emotions 
and  the  most  genial  feelings.  He  was  "  rich  in  sav- 
ing common  sense  and  in  his  simplicity  absolute." 

He  had  no  disposition  to  enter  into  political  life 
nor  any  ambition  for  its  laurels. 

He  gave  his  sole  and  undivided  attention  to  the 
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practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  dearly  loved,  and 
which  was  the  fit  arena  for  the  exercise  aud  display 
of  his  marvelous  powers.  He  met  without  fear  the 
greatest  lawyers  of  his  day  in  New  Hampshire  and 
in  Massachusetts — Webster,  Mason,  Dexter  and  others 
— and  always  held  his  own.  This  fact  is  a  conclusive 
test  and  proof  of  his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  law- 
yer and  advocate. 

la  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Webster  in  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  he  used  the  following  language  in  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Farley  :  "  I  know  him  well — we  have 
measured  lances  together.  He  is  a  very  great  law- 
yer." lu  his  brief  practice  in  New  Hampshire  he 
attained  very  high  distinction,  and  was  retained  in  its 
most  important  causes,  and  encountered  its  most  emi- 
nent lawyers. 

Upon  his  removal  to  Massachusetts  he  quickly  dis- 
covered, by  his  retainer  in  causes  of  magnitude  in 
Middlesex,  Worcester,  Essex  and  Suffolk  Counties, 
that  his  fame  as  a  lawyer  and  advocate  had  preceded 
him. 

Among  these  cases  was  one  when  the  late  eminent 
lawyer,  Samuel  Mann,  was  his  junior  counsel — the  fa- 
mous "  Convent  case,"  as  it  was  called — whfre  a  large 
number  of  men  were  indicted  for  the  alleged  burning 
of  the  convent.  It  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cases  in  the  history  of  trials  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Farley  defended  all  of  the  defendants,  and  with 
such  consummate  skill  and  ability  that  all  of  his 
clients  were  acquitted. 

In  this  case  the  Lady  Superior  took  the  stand  as  a 
witnesi  for  the  Government,  attired  in  a  thick  veil, 
which  completely  concealed  her  face.  Mr.  Farley 
requested  her  to  raise  her  veil.  The  Lady  Superior 
refused.  Mr.  Farley  addressed  the  Court,  demand- 
ing that  the  wit:ies<  should  lift  her  veil,  because,  he 
claimed,  that  his  clienti  had  the  constitutional  right 
to  look  upon  the  witnesses  against  them  face  to  face. 
The  Court  so  ordered,  and  the  veil  was  raised,  much 
to  the  indignation  and  discomfiture  of  the  Lady  Su- 
perior, who  found  that  the  law  of  the  convent  was 
not  the  law  of  the  courts. 

Among  the  notable  criminal  cases  in  which  Mr. 
Farley  was  engaged,  was  a  capital  case,  tried  at 
Keene,  New  Hampshire,  after  he  had  established  his 
residence  in  Groton.  His  client  was  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife  by  poison.  Prof.  Webster,  who 
analyzed  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  the  wife, 
testified  as  a  witness  for  the  government. 

Mr.  Farley  in  his  keen,  adroit  and  searching  cross- 
examination  of  Prof.  Webster,  elicited  the  most  im- 
portant fact  for  the  defence,  that  he  employed  poisons 
as  tests  in  his  analysis,  and  put  him  into  a  furious 
rage  by  the  suggestion  of  the  probability  that  the 
poisons  contained  in  his  tests  satisfactorily  explained 
and  accounted  for  the  presence  of  poisons,  which  he 
testified  he  had  found  in  the  stomach.  The  cross- 
examination  of  Prof.  Webster  in  this  tr'al  was  merci- 
less, astute    and   triumphant,  as  the  great  lawyer  ex- 


posed, with  his  imperturbable  coolness  and  self-posses- 
sion and  perfect  confidence  in  his  position,  the  intrin- 
sic weakness  of  his  testimony  as  well  as  his  ungov- 
ernable temper,  and  will  be  long  remembered  as  one 
of  the  mastcrpieceaof  cross-examination  in  the  courts 
of  that  State.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  in  this  case 
was  for  the  prisoner,  and  wholly  due  to  the  transcen- 
dent skill  and  ability  with  which  Mr.  Farley  conduct- 
ed the  defence. 

Hon.  John  Appleton,  ex-chief  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  Maine,  who  was  the  first 
law  student  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Farley  in  New  Ips- 
wich and  who  always  enjoyed  his  friendship  during  his 
life,  .says  of  Mr.  Farley  :  "  He  was  an  intellectual  giant. 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  at  the  bar  of  New 
England.  It  was  in  the  logic  of  his  argument  that 
he  was  strong.  Grant  his  premises,  and  the  conclusion 
followed  necessarily  and  irresistibly.  He  made  prece- 
dents rather  than  followed  them.  His  logical  powers 
were  superior  to  those  of  any  man  I  ever  met.  As  a 
student  in  his  office  I  was  on  quite  intimate  terms 
with  him.  I  think  if  I  have  acquired  any  reputation, 
it  is  due  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  advice  and  instruc- 
tion I  received  from  him." 

The  Hon.  Amasa  Norcross,  of  Fitchburg,  Massa- 
chusptts,  says  of  Mr.  Farley:  "  In  the  early  years  of 
my  practice  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  engaged  in  sev- 
eral cases  where  Mr.  Farley  was  senior  counsel.  I 
then  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  remarkable 
intellectual  powers  he  possessed.  I  thoughtthen  and 
now  believe  that  he  was  not  then  nor  has  he  been  ex- 
celled by  any  member  of  our  profession  in  the  State 
in  that  he  was  able  to  present  a  cause  to  a  jury  upon 
its  facts  in  a  manner  wholly  unimpassioned — I  may 
say  in  a  conversational  way  ;  but  with  a  precision  of 
statement  and  with  such  an  admirable  selection  of 
words  as  to  carry  to  every  mind  the  exact  meaning  he 
intended  and  to  lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  he 
was  to  reach.  The  simple,  unadorned  speech,  yet 
most  adorned  with  a  forceful  utterance  and  the  sever- 
est logic,  uttering  no  useless  word,  all  supported  the 
theory — the  best  possible  for  his  client  that  could  be 
constructed  from  the  facts.  His  grasping  of  facts  in 
support  of  his  theory,  with  his  ingenious  arrangement 
of  them,  was  simply  marvelous.  No  case  was  tried  by 
him  without  a  theory  and  an  application  of  evidence 
in  a  way  that  was  best  calculated  to  sustain  it.  As  a 
man  he  secured  the  full  confidence  of  whatever  tribur 
nal  he  addressed.  The  Worcester  County  jurors  were 
wont  to  say  of  him  that  he  was  the  fairest  man  in 
argument  they  ever  heard.  The  simple,  direct  and 
graceful  speech  employed  by  him  controlled  their 
minds,  as  it  tended  certainly  to  the  support  of  that 
view  of  the  case  he  had  determined  in  hia  mind  as 
being  best  for  his  client.  The  statement  of  certain 
general  principles  involved  in  the  case  and  a  general 
statement  of  his  theory,  if  accepted  by  the  jury,  de- 
termined the  result,  for  the  masterly  argument  that 
followed  held  thejury  to  the  end.     His  treatment  of 
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the  evidence  in  a  given  caae  was  oft-times  philosophi- 
cal, and  his  felicicious  use  of  language  secured  the 
fullest  attention  of  the  tribunal  he  was  addressing 
and  the  breathless  attention  of  all  within  sound  of 
his  voice.  His  style  of  argument  was  said  to  be  not 
unlike  that  of  the  distinguished  lawyer,  Jeremiah  Ma- 
son, who  was  practicing  in  the  courts  of  New  Hamp- 
shire when  Mr.  Farley  entered  the  profession.  Sever- 
al important  causes  pending  in  the  courts  of  that 
State  were  tried  by  Mr.  Farley  in  the  later  years  of 
his  profession.  He  was  then  regarded,  as  I  happen 
to  know,  by  the  best  lawyers  of  that  State  as  a  man 
possessing  a  remarkable  intellect,  and  the  peer  of 
Mr.  MaaoD,  who  also  removed  to  Massachusetts  from 
that  State." 

Hon.  Peleg  W.  Chandler,  of  Boston,  in  speaking  of 
Mr.  Farley,  used  this  language  :  "  Farley  was  a  very 
great  lawyer.  I  never  knew  his  superior  as  a  logician ; 
nor  his  equal,  except  in  Jeremiah  Mason.," 

Hon.  Josiah  G.  Abbott,  of  Boston,  writes  of  Mr. 
Farley:  "I  knew  Mr.  Farley  from  the  time  I  was  a 
8tudent-at-law,  and  he  was  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
power  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  his  life  I  knew  him  very  intimately. 

"  He  was  among  the  ablest  and  strongest  men  lever 
knew.  He  was  not  merely  a  lawyer  and  nothing 
else.  Not  only  was  he  a  good  classical  scholar,  espec- 
ially keeping  bright  his  knowledge  of  Latin  writers, 
but  he  was  a  most  discriminating  admirer  of  the  best, 
English  literature.  This,  I  suppose,  was  not  gener- 
ally kno.wn,  for  I  think  he  always  was  somewhat  in- 
clined to  put  on  an  appearance  of  brusquene^s  and 
carele.tsness  in  reference  to  matters  usually  reckoned 
as  accomplishments. 

"  He  had  studied  the  law  thoroughly  and  made  him- 
self master  of  all  its  great  principles  and  rules. 

"  But  through  his  whole  life  he  passed  no  considera- 
ble time  in  looking  up  cases  and  authorities. 

"  He  looked  upon  the  law  as  establishing  great  prin- 
ciples and  rules,  to  regulate  and  govern  the  conduct 
of  life,  and  whenever  legal  questions  were  submitted 
to  him  he  settled  them  by  a  thorough  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  de- 
pended, as  he  believed,  and  then  looked  for  the  author- 
ities to  confirm/his  judgment.  Early  in  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  he  told  me  that  a  lawyer  who  de- 
pended mainly  on  the  study  and  citation  of  cases  was 
never  '  worth  his  salt.'  The  true  course,  he  con- 
tinned,  for  one  who  wishes  to  make  himself  a  real 
lawyer,  was  to  firmly  and  thoroughly  ground  himself 
on  the  great  principles  upon  which  the  law  was 
founded,  and  which  pervaded  and  governed  it  in  its 
application  to  human  affairs,  and  to  make  them  ab- 
solutely his  own.  His  arguments  and  conduct  of 
cases  were  always  governed  by  such  considerations. 
He  discussed  principles,  making  comparatively  but 
slight  use  of  cases,  thus  making  authorities  instead  of 
being  governed  by  them. 

*'  To  bring  him  up  to  the  full  measure  of  hia  powers, 


it  required  a  cause  of  importance  or  one  having  some 
features  which  thoroughly  interested  him. 

"  I  do  not  think  in  ordinary  cases  he  by  any  means 
did  justice  to  himself.  They  were  not  large  enough 
to  interest  him.  But  when  he  was  thoroughly  inter- 
ested and  aroused,  either  by  the  case  itself  or  by  the 
strength  of  the  opposing  counsel,  no  man  could  excel 
and  but  few — very  few — equal  him.  I  never  knew  any 
man  who  was  a  more  perfect  master  of  logic  than 
Mr.  Farley.  At  his  best,  it  was  difficult  to  find  any 
weakness  in  his  chain  of  reasoning.  Grant  his  prem- 
ises, and  his  conclusions  were  impregnable.  But  logic 
was  by  no  means  all  that  gave  him  at  times  his  won- 
derful power.  Logic  alone  was  never  very  successful 
with  juries  of  masses  of  men.  There  must  be  some- 
thing to  give  warmth  and  heat  to  logic  to  make  it 
living,  not  dead — to  so  adapt  it  and  so  mould  and 
warm  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  that  it  shall  con- 
trol their  thoughts  and  reason.  When  aroused  no 
man  had  a  greater  power  of  impressing  himself  upon 
those  he  addressed,  making  thera  take  his  thoughts 
and  his  reasoning  as  their  own.  Upon  whatever  that 
power  depends,  whether  it  is  sympathetic  or  magnetic, 
to  use  a  cant  phrase,  or  comes  from  sheer  power  of 
will  and  force  of  mind,  as  I  rather  think  it  does,  Mr. 
Farley  certainly  possessed  it  to  a  most  remarkable 
degree.  But  I  do  not  think  he  ordinarily  manifested 
it  to  any  great  extent.  I  think  I  have  heard  four  or 
five  arguments  by  him,  which  I  never  did  and  never 
expect  to  hear  excelled,  hardly  equaled. 

"In  the  ordinary  run  of  cases  there  were  men  by  no 
means  his  equals  in  power,  who  would  appear  as  well 
as  he.  I  always  thought  and  I  think  now  that  Mr. 
Farley  never  realized  the  extent  of  his  powers. 
Whatever  the  occasion  required,  he  was  always  equal 
to  and  answered  the  demand.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  supreme  time  ever  came  to  him  which  called  for 
the  full  measure  of  the  great  powers  with  which  he 
was  gifted. 

"  As  I  have  said,  he  enjoyed  the  classics  and  the  best 
English  literature. 

"  Besides,  he  was  interested  in  all  new  discoveries  and 
new  phases  of  thought.  He  kept  well  abreast  with 
all  advances  made  in  his  time,  and  no  man  could  dis- 
cuss questions  outside  of  his  profession  better  than  he, 
when  he  met  one  capable  of  maintaining  his  part  in 
the  discussion.  With  a  somewhat  brusque  and  rough 
manner  he  had  great  warmth  of  feeling,  and  when  he 
was  a  friend,  was  one  always  to  be  relied  upon. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Farley  impressed  me  as  being 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  remarkable  men  I  have 
ever  met  with.  But  his  case  shows  how  very  little 
there  is  in  the  life  of  the  greatest  lawyer  that  survives 
him  long.  Mr.  Farley  conducted  trials  and  made  ar- 
guments that  showed  he  possessed  more  logic,  more 
reasoning  power,  more  mind,  than  is  shown  in  many 
of  the  books  that  live  for  centuries  or  than  was  ever 
shown  by  many  of  the  statesmen  whose  names  have 
gone  into  history  ;  yet  notwithstanding  this,  his  repu- 
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tation  13  now  not  much  more  than  a  tradition,  only 
personally  known  to  and  cherished  by  a  few,  who 
linger  upon  the  stage.  It  is  only  another  instance, 
added  to  the  long  list,  that  the  life  of  the  lawyer, 
however  great  may  be  his  powers,  is  written  on  noth- 
ing more  enduring  than  sand  or  water." 

Although  Mr.  Farley  tried  causes  all  over  the  Com- 
monwealth and  in  New  Hampshire,  it  was  with  the 
courts  of  Old  Middlesex,  where  he  won  so  many 
forensic  victories,  that  his  fame  as  a  jurist  must  be 
most  intimately  associated  as  long  as  the  gradually 
but  surely  failing  memory  of  tradition  shall  hold  it  aa 
its  own. 

There  he  was  easily  and  always  the  leader  of  its  bar, 
which  was  distinguished  by  many  strong  and  eminent 
lawyers.  In  one  notable  cause  tried  there  against  the 
Vermont  &  Massachusetts  Railroad,  in  which  the  late 
Judge  B.  R.  Curtis  was  retained  and  acted  as  counsel 
for  the  company  and  Mr.  Farley  for  the  plaintiff,  he 
most  conspicuously  exhibited  his  ready  sagacity  and 
tact.  Some  very  handsome  plans  had  been  intro- 
duced as  evidence  in  the  case  by  Judge  Curtis.  Mr. 
Farley,  in  his  argument  to  the  jury,  discarded  these 
beautiful  pictures  and  borrowing  from  one  of  the  jury 
a  piece  of  chalk,  which  every  Middlesex  farmer  car- 
ried in  his  pocket,  he  proceeded  to  chalk  out  a  dia- 
gram of  the  place  of  the  accident  upon  the  floor  in 
full  view  of  the  jury,  and  so  ingeniously  employed  it 
in  his  argument  that,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore,  the  president  of  the  rail- 
way company  :  "  Mr.  Farley  chalked  us  out  of  the 
case."  Mr.  Whittemore  was  so  much  impressed  with 
the  powers  of  Mr.  Farley  as  manifested  in  that  case, 
that  he  at  once  gave  him  a  general  retainer  as  counsel 
for  his  road. 

Mr.  Farley  always  had  a  peculiar  habit  of  stating 
his  cases  to  persons  whom  he  met  while  the  trial  was 
going  on,  and  whom  he  knew  as  possessing  sound 
common  sense,  evidently  with  a  view  of  seeing  how 
the  case  struck  them  and  of  eliciting  from  them  some 
thought  or  suggestion  which  he  might  use  when  he 
came  to  address  the  twelve  men  of  sound  '"  common 
sense "  who  were  hearing  and  to  pass  upon  the 
case. 

It  was  his  custom,  when  consulted  by  clients  in  his 
oflBce,  to  hear  their  statements  patiently,  and,  after  care- 
fullyquestioning  them  as  to  all  the  facts,  to  give  them 
his  opinion  without  consulting  the  reports  or  the 
books.  After  his  client  had  left  he  would  say  to  the 
students  in  the  office,  who  had  been  attentive  listeners 
to  the  interview:  "  Perhaps  you  had  better  look  into 
the  reports  and  see  if  the  Supreme  Court  and  I 
agree." 

It  was  his  distinguishing  habit  to  so  exhaustively 
examine  and  consider  his  opponent's  case  that  when 
he  came  to  state  their  side  of  the  case  he  surprised 
them  by  disclosing  much  stronger  points  than  they 
had  discovered,  but  only  to  their  embarrassment  and 
defeat  by  his   convincing   and    triumphant    replies 


thereto.  Judge  Appleton,  in  his  letter  concerning 
Mr.  Farley,  from  which  quotations  have  been  made, 
further  says,  in  speaking  of  his  home,  where  he  was 
always  a  welcome  guest  : 

"  His  wife  was  one  of  the  saints  that  occasionally 
appear  to  bless  her  family  and  friends.  Few  men  ever 
had  a  happier  home  than  it  was  his  forrune  to  enjoy. 
In  his  family  he  was  genial  and  hospitable — delight- 
ful in  conversation,  a  good  talker — which  in  those  days 
was  estimated  a  high  compliment.  An  amusing  and 
true  anecdote  is  told  of  Mr.  Farley  as  a  conversation- 
ist. Owing  to  some  failure  of  the  train  from  Boston 
to  connect  with  the  train  at  Groton  Junction,  as  it 
was  then  called,  but  now  Ayer,  for  Groton  Centre, 
where  Mr.  Farley  resided,  he  concluded,  as  it  was  a 
pleasant  day,  to  walk  from  the  Jtinction  to  his  home, 
a  distance  of  about  four  miles.  He  had  for  his  com- 
panion in  the  walk  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Richards, 
formerly  pastor  of  the  Central  Church,  a  highly 
cultivated  and  able  man,  whose  acquaintance  he  made 
by  chance  at  the  Junction.  Mr.  Farley,  in  speaking 
of  the  walk  and  of  Mr.  Richards  afterwards  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bulkley,  of  Groton,  Mr.  Farley's  own  minister, 
and  whose  pulpit  Mr.  Richards  came  to  fill  on  ex- 
change with  Mr.  Bulkley  said  :  '  That  Mr.  Richards 
is  a  most  delightful  man.  I  met  him  accidentally  at 
the  Junction  and  made  his  acquaintance  and  we 
walked  up  to  Groton.'  Mr.  Bulkley  enjoyed  this 
praise  of  his  friend  Richards  very  much,  as  he  re- 
called what  Mr.  Richards  said  of  Mr.  Farley.  He 
had  told  Mr.  Bulkley,  '  that  he  met  Mr.  Farley  and 
had  a  highly  enjoyable  walk  with  him  from  the 
Junction.  That  he  was  astonished  and  charmed 
with  Mr.  Farley's  wonderful  conversational  powers, 
for  he  talked  all  the  way  from  the  Junction  to  the 
Centre,  while  he  was  a  delighted  listener.'  This  is 
but  another  illustration  of  the  well-known  fact  that  a 
good  talker  likes  a  good  listener." 

Mr.  Farley's  great  and  sure  reliance  was  upon  him- 
self. He  was  conscious  of  his  strength,  but,  as  is 
usual  with  truly  great  intellects,  made  a  modest  display 
of  it. 

In  the  confideration  of  questions  of  law  he  made 
his  own  paths  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  and 
did  not  seek  or  walk  in  the  ways  furnished  by  other 
minds  in  the  publinhed  reports.  He  possessed  an 
original  creative  legal  mind.  Firmly  planted  in  the 
principles  of  the  common  law,  he  applied  those  prin- 
ciple." to  the  various  cases  as  they  arose. 

In  his  gigantic  mental  laboratory  all  his  results 
were  worked  out. 

Mr.  Farley,  at  his  decease,  left  as  surviving  memT 
bers  of  his  family — his  son,  George  Frederick  Farley, 
for  many  years  a  merchant  of  Boston,  but  now  de- 
ceased, and  his  daughter,  Sarah  E.  Farley,  and  Mary 
F.  Keely,  wife  of  Edward  A.  Keely,  a  member  of  the 
Suffolk  bar. 

In  closing  this  necessarily  very  inadequate  sketch  of 
Mr.  Farley,  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  his  memory  to 
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say,  upon  the  testimony  furnished  therein  by  the  able 
contemporary  jurists  who  knew  him  so  well,  in  weigh- 
ing bis  character,  attainments,  fame  and  success  as  a 
jurist  and  advocate,  that  he  had  but  few  equals  at  the 
bar  of  New  England. 

Geokge  Frisbie  Hoar,  the  youngest  child  of  Sam- 
uel and  Sarah  Sherman  Hoar,  was  born  in  Concord 
August  29,  1826.  He  studied  at  the  Concord  Acud- 
emy  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1846.  After  study- 
ing law  at  the  Dane  Law  School  in  Cambridge  he 
settled  in  Worcester,  where  he  was  chosen  representa- 
tive to  the  State  Legislature  in  1852,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  in  1857  and  city  solicitor  in  1860.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Forty-first,  Forty-second, 
Forty-third  and  Forty-fourth  Congresses,  which  cov- 
ered the  period  frdm  1869  to  1875,  and  declined  a 
nomioatioQ  for  ihe  Forty-fifih  Congress.  He  has 
been  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  since  1877, 
and  his  third  terra,  which  he  is  now  serving,  will  ex- 
pire March  4,  1895.  During  his  service  in  the  lower 
house  of  Congress  be  was  one  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Belknap 
impeachment  trial  in  1876,  and  in  the  same  year  one 
of  the  Electoral  Commission.  He  was  an  overseer  of 
Harvard  College  from  1874  to  1880,  presided  over 
the  Massachusetts  State  Republican  Conventions  of 
1871,  1877,  1882  and  1885  ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Conventions  of  1876  at  Cincinnati 
and  of  1880,  1884  and  1888  at  Chicago,  presiding  over 
the  convention  of  1880 ;  was  regent  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institute  in  1880;  has  been  president  and  i?  now 
vice-president  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
trustee  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archieology,  trus- 
tee of  Leicester  Academy ;  is  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  of  the  American  Histor- 
ical Society  and  the  Historic  Genealogical  Society  and 
has  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  Amherst,  Yale  and  Harvard  Colleges, 
and  is  a  member  of  other  organizations  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

Edmitnd  Trowbeidge  Dana  was  the  son  of  Rich- 
ard H.  Dana,  the  lawyer  and  poet,  and  brother  of 
Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  the  author  of  "  Two  Years  Be- 
fore the  Mast"  He  was  born  in  Cambridge,  August 
29,  1818,  and  graduated  at  Vermont  University  in 
1839.  He  read  law  in  the  Dane  Law  School  at  Cam- 
bridge and  practiced  a  few  years  with  his  brother, 
when  he  went  to  Heidelberg  to  pursue  his  studies. 
He  translated  and  edited  works  on  international  and 
public  law  and  political  economy  after  his  return 
home  and  also  resumed  practice  with  his  brother. 
He  died  at  Cambridge  May  18,  1869.  The  writer 
knew  him  well,  and  believes  that  no  man  in  the  Com- 
monwealth held  out  a  brighter  promise  of  prominence 
in  the  literature  of  law  when  his  career  was  abruptly 
ended  by  death.  He  was  a  man  of  infinite  humor,  and 
his  quaint  illustrations  of  passing  events  are  now  in 
the  writer's  mind  as  he  recalls  his  friend  to  memory. 

John  William  Pitt  Abbott,  son  of  John  Ab- 


bott, already  mentioned,  was  born  in  Hampton,  Con- 
necticut, April  27,  1806,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1827.  He  read  law  at  Westford  with  his  father  and 
at  the  Dane  Law  School,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
June,  1830,  and  settled  at  Westford,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  treasurer  of  the  Westford  Acad- 
emy, and  practiced  in  his  profession  until  his  death  in 
1872.  He  was  a  representative  to  the  General  Court 
in  1862,  a  senator  in  1866  and  for  many  years  select- 
man and  town  clerk  of  Westford. 

John  Bigelow  was  born  in  Maiden  November  25, 
1817,  and  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1835.  After 
bis  admission  to  the  bar  he  practiced  io  New  York 
City  about  ten  years,  mingling  literary  with  profes- 
sional work.  In  1840  he  was  the  literary  editor  of 
The  Plebeian,  and  about  that  time  an  able  contrib- 
utor to  the  Democratic  Review.  In  1848  he  was  made 
an  inspector  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  and  in  1850  became 
a  partner  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  In  1856  he  published  a  life  of  John 
C.  Fremont,  in  1861  was  appointed  consul  at  Paris, 
and  from  1864  to  1866  resided  in  that  city  as  Minister 
of  the  United  States,  succeeding  William  L.  Dayton. 
He  is  now  living  in  New  York. 

Joseph  Green  Cole,  son  of  Abraham  Cole,  of 
Lincoln,  waj  born  about  1801  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1822,  and  read  law  with  Governor  Lincoln,  of 
Maine,  in  which  State  he  settled  in  his  profession  and 
died  in  1851. 

Albert  Hobart  Nelson,  son  of  Dr.  John  Nelson, 
of  Carlisle,  was  born  in  that  town  March  12,  1812, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1832,  afterwards  reading 
law  in  the  Cambridge  I<aw  School.  He  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  tbe  Superior  Ciiurt  for  the  County  of 
Suffolk  on  the  establishment  of  that  court  in  1855, 
and  remained  on  the  bench  until  his  resignation  in 
the  year  of  his  death.     He  died  in  1858. 

ALPHE0S  B.  Alger,  son  of  Edv/in  A.  and  Amanda 
(Buswell)  Alger,  was  born  in  Lowell,  October  8, 1854. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1875.  He  read  law  in 
the  office  of  Hon.  Josiah  G.  Abbott,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1877,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  law-  firm  of  Brown  &  Alger, 
of  which  his  father  is  a  member.  In  Cambridge, 
where  he  resides,  he  has  been  chairman  and  secretary 
of  the  Democratic  City  Committee,  and  in  1884  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  In  1886 
and  1887  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and 
for  several  years  preceding  the  present  year  he  was 
the  secretary  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

John  Henry  Hardy,  son  of  John  and  Hannah 
(Farley)  Hardy,  was  born  in  HoUis,  New  Hampshire, 
February  2,  1847.  He  received  his  early  education 
from  the  public  schools  of  Hollis  and  the  academies 
of  Mt.  Vernon  and  New  Ipswich,  and  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1870.  After  reading  law  at  the  Dane 
Law  School  and   in  the  office  of  Hon.  Robert  M. 
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Morse,  Jr.,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in 
1S72,  and  began  practice  in  a  partnerehip  with  Geo. 
W.  Jlorse,  which  continued  two  years.  He  then  as- 
sociated himself  with  Samuel  J.  Elder  and  Thomas 
W.  Proctor,  wiih  whom  he  continued  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1885,  associate  justice  of  the  Boston  Muni- 
cipal Court.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Judge  Hardy  was 
a  member  of  the  Fifteenth  Regiment  of  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers  at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and, 
though  young  in  years,  exhibited  a  resolution  and 
will  worthy  of  veterans  in  the  service.  In  1883  he 
represented  the  town  of  Arlington  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  married,  in  Littleton,  August 
30,  1871,  Anna  J.  Conaut,  a  descendant  of  Roger  Co- 
uant,  and  daughter  of  Levi  Conant. 

George  Axson  Bruce,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Lucy 
(Butterfield)  Bruce,  was  born  in  Mt.  Vernon,  New 
Hampshire,  Novj-mber  19,  1839.  He  was  fitted  for 
college  at  the  Appleton  Academy,  in  Mt.  Vernon, 
and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1861.  In  1862  he 
was  commissioned  Fiist  Lieutenant  of  the  Thirteenth 
New  Hampshire  Regiment,  and  served  as  aide,  judge 
advocate,  inspector  and  assistant  adjutant-general  un- 
til he  was  mustered  out,  July  3,  1865.  During  his 
service  he  received  three  brevet  promotions.  He 
studied  Law  in  Lowell,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex bar  in  that  city,  in  October,  1S66.  During 
that  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature  from  his  native  town.  He  began  practice 
in  Boston  in  1867,  where  he  lived  until  1874,  when 
he  removed  to  ^omerville,  of  which  city  he  was  may- 
or in  1877,  J880  and  1S81.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senate  in  1882,  1883  and  188i,  and,  in 
1884,  its  president.  He  married  in  Groton,  in  1870, 
Clara  M.,  daughter  of  Joseph  F.  and  Sarah  (Long- 
ley)  Hall. 

Nathaniel  Holmes,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary 
(Annan)  Holmes,  was  born  in  Peterboro',  New  Hamp- 
shire, July  2,  1814.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  the  public  schools  of  Peterboro',  and  at  the  Chester 
and  New  Ipswich  and  Phillips  Academies,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1837.  While  in  college  he  taught 
school  in  Milford,  New  Hampshire,  in  Billerica  and 
Leominster,  aud  in  Weldj  Academy,  at  Jamaica 
Plains,  near  Boston.  After  graduating  he  was  for  a 
time  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Hon.  John  N. 
Steele,  near  Vienna,  Maryland,  and  there  began  the 
study  of  law.  His  law  studies  were  completed  at  the 
Dane  Law  School  and  in  the  office  of  Henry  H.  Ful- 
ler, and  he  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  Sep- 
tember, 1839.  He  settled  in  St.  Louis,  entering  into 
partnership  with  Thomas  B.  Hudson,  with  whom  he 
remained  until  1846,  when  he  became  associated  with 
his  brother,  Samuel  A.  Holmes,  with  whom  he  contin- 
ued until  1853.  In  1846  he  was  circuit  attorney  for 
the  county  of  St.  Louis,  and  at  later  dates  a  director 
of  the  St.  Louis  Law  Association,  counselor  of  the  St.  | 
Louis  Public  School  Board  and  of  the  North  Missouri  : 
Railroad  Company.     Ic  1865  he  was  made  a  judge  of 


the  Missouri  Supreme  Court,  and  resigned  in  1868  to 
accept  the  appointment  of  Royall  Professor  of  Law  at 
the  Dane  Law  School  in  Cambridge.  In  1872  be  re- 
signed his  professorship  and  returned  to  St.  Louis, 
but  in  1883  retired  from  active  practice  and  took  up 
his  residence  again  in  Cambridge. 

John  Quixcy  Adams  Brackett  was  born  in 
Bradford,  New  Hampshire,  June  8,  1842,  and  is  the 
son  of  Ambrose  S.  and  Nancy  (Brown)  Brackett,  of 
that  town.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town  and  at  Colby  Acad- 
emy, in  New  London,  in  the  above-mentioned  State, 
aud  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1865,  in  the  class  with 
Charles  Warren  Clifford,  Benjamin  Mills  Pierce  and 
William  Rotch.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  from  Harvard  in  1868,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar,  at  which  he  has  con- 
tinued to  practice  until  the  present  time.  In  the 
earlier  day*  of  his  practice  he  was  associated  in  busi- 
ntss  with  Levi  C.  Wade  two  or  three  years,  but  since 
1880  has  pursued  his  profession  in  company  with 
Walter  H.  Roberts,  under  the  name  of  Brackett  & 
Roberts. 

Almost  continuously  since  his  admission  to  the  bar 
Mr.  Brackett  has  been  associated  actively  with  poli- 
tics, and  few  names  have  been  more  widely  known 
than  his  on  the  political  platforms  of  the  State.  He 
has  surrendered  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  little  else  than  its  dissolution  would 
be  likely  to  weaken  his  party  loyalty.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Boston  in  1873, 
'74,  '75  and  '76,  and  during  the  last  year  of  his  service 
was  president  of  that  body.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  from 
Boston  in  1877,  '78,  '79,  '80  and  '81,  and  distinguished 
his  legislative  career  by  his  advocacy  and  champion- 
ship of  the  establishment  of  co-operative  banks,  in  the 
welfare  of  which  he  has  maintained  a  deep  interest. 
In  1889  he  had  become  a  resident  in  Arlington  and 
again  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, holding  his  seat  three  years,  during  the  last  two 
of  which  he  was  Speaker.  In  1887,  '88  and  '89  he 
was  Lieutenant-Governor,  during  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  last  year  acting  as  Governor  in  conse- 
quence of  the  continued  illness  of  Governor  Oliver 
Ames.  In  September,  1888,  also,  during  an  earlier 
illness  of  the  Governor,  he  was  called  into  service  as 
his  substitute,  and  in  that  capacity  represented  the 
State  at  the  celebration  in  Columbus  of  the  annivers- 
ary of  the  settlement  of  Ohio,  in  a  manner  reflecting 
honor  on  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  celebration  at 
Plymouth  on  the  1st  of  August,  1889,  he  again  repre- 
sented the  Governor,  and  his  speech  on  that  occasion 
stamped  him  as  a  master  of  the  art  which  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity  he  has  been  so  often  required  to  test.  In 
September,  1889,  after  a  somewhat  earnest  contest,  he 
was  placed  in  nomination  for  Governor  by  the  Re- 
publican party  and  chosen  in  November  following  to 
serve  for  the  year  1890. 
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Few  young  men  in  Massachusetts  have  had  a  more 
successful  career  in  llie  political  arena.  During  the 
twenty-two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  sixteen,  with  the  present  year,  have 
been  spent  in  public  oflBce,  and  his  continued  ad- 
vancement seems  only  to  depend  on  the  maintenance 
of  power  by  the  party  he  has  served  so  lonp. 

Governor  Brackett  married,  June  20,  1878,  Angie 
M.,  daughter  of  Abel  G.  and  Eliza  A.  Peck,  of  Ar- 
lington, and  makes  that  town  his  home. 

MoNTRESSOR  Tyler    Allen,  son  of  George  W.  i 
and  Mary  L.   Alien,   was  born  in   Woburn,   May  20,  ' 
1844.     He    read   law  at  the  Boston  Universitv  Law  ' 
School,  and  was   admitted  to  the  bar  in  1879.     He 
married,  in   1865,   Julia  Frances  Pe.asley,  and  while 
practicing  his  profession   in  Boston  makes  Woborn 
his  residence. 

Joseph  O.  Burdett  was  born  in  Wakefield,  Octo- 
ber 30,  1848.  He  graduated  at  Tuft's  College  in 
1867,  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  John  Wilkes  Ham- 
mond, in  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex bar  in  April,  1873.  In  1874  he  removed  to 
HIngham,  whi^re  he  married  Ella,  daughter  of  John 
K.  Corthell.  He  has  represented  his  adopted  town 
in  the  Legislature,  and  during  the  last  three  years  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee. He  has  a  law-oflBce  in  Boston,  but  still  re- 
sides in  Hingham. 

William  Asros  Bancroft  was  born  in  Groton. 
April  26,  1855,  and  was  the  son  of  Charles  and  Lydia 
Emeilne  (Spaulding)  Bancroft,  of  that  town.  He 
fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1878.  He  read  law  at  the  Dane  Law 
School  and  in  the  office  of  Wm  B.  Stevens,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881.  In  1885  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Cambridge  Street  Rail- 
road, and  in  1888  was  appointed  by  the  West  End 
Street  Railway  Company  its  road-master,  from  which 
he  has  retired  to  resume  his  profession.  Having 
given  his  attention  soon  after  leaving  college  to  mili- 
tary matters,  he  was  made  a  captain  in  1879  of  Com- 
pany B,  of  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  which 
he  had  joined  as  a  private  during  his  freshman  year 
in  college,  and  in  1882  was  chosen  colonel  of  that 
Regiment,  a  position  which  he  still  holds.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  theCommon  Council  of  Cambridge, 
the  place  of  his  residence,  and  has  represented  that 
city  three  years  in  the  Legislature.  He  married,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1879,  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  Shaw,  of 
Boston. 

John  James  Gilchrist  was  born  in  Medford 
Feb.  16,  1809.  His  father,  James  Gilchrist,  a  ship- 
master, removed  while  he  was  quite  young  to  Charles- 
town,  N.  H.,  and  carried  on  the  occupation  of  farm- 
ing. John,  the  son,  fitted  for  college  with  Rev.  Dr. 
Crosby,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1828,  in  the 
class  with  Dr.  Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  George 
Stillman  Hillard  and  Robert  Charles  Winthrop.  He 
read  law  in  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  with  William  Briggs, 


and  at  the  Dane  Law  School.  After  admission  to  the 
bar  he  became  associated  in  business  with  Governor 
Hubbard,  whose  daughter,  Sarah,  he  married  in  1836. 
In  1840  he  was  appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  1848,  on  the  're>ignation  of 
Judge  Parker,  was  made  chief  justice.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington  he 
was  placed  at  its  head  by  President  Pierce,  and  died 
at  Washington  April  29,  1858.  He  published  a  digest 
of  Xew  Hampshire  reports  in  1846,  and  it  has  been 
said  of  him  that  "  in  depth  and  extent  of  legal  lore 
many  of  his  judicial  contemporaries  may  have 
equaled  him,  but  only  a  few  have  excelled  him." 

James  G.  Swax,  the  third  son  of  Samuel  and 
Margaret  (Tufts)  Swan,  of  Medford,  was  born  in  that 
town  January  11, 1818.  He  went  to  California  in  its 
early  golden  days,  and  thence  to  Washington  Terri- 
tory, where,  in  1871,  he  was  made  probate  judge.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  inspector  of  customs  in  the 
district  of  Puget  Sound,  and  stationed  at  Neah  Bay 
three  years,  and,  later,  at  Fort  Townsend.  Subse- 
quently he  was  appointed  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Third  Judicial  District  of  Washington 
Territory,  and  in  1875  went  to  Alaska  as  United  States 
commissioner,  to  procure  articles  of  Indian  manufac- 
ture for  the  Centennial  Exposition.  In  1857  he  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  "The  Northwest  Coast;  or. 
Three  Years  in  Washington  Territory,"  and  in  1880 
gave  to  the  town  of  Medford  a  collection  of  Indian 
curios  for  the  public  library  of  the  town. 

Thomas  S.  Harlow  was  born  in  Castine,  Me., 
Nov.  15,  1812.  In  1824  his  family  removed  to  Ban- 
gor, and  in  1831  he  came  to  Boston.  He  taught  the 
grammar  school  in  Jledford,  and  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  in  1836.  He  read  law  with  Governor  Edward 
Kent,  in  Bangor,  and  for  a  short  time  edited  a  news- 
paper in  Dover,  Me.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1839,  and  spent  three  years  in  Paducah,  Ky.  In  1842 
he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  opened  an  office  in 
Boston.  In  November,  1843,  he  married  Lucy  J. 
Hall,  of  Medford,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  that 
town.  He  has  always,  during  his  residence  there, 
been  interested  in  town  affairs,  and  won  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  School  Committee  and  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Public  Library,  and  is  at  the  present 
time  a  special  justice  of  tht  First  Eastern  Middlesex 
District  Court,  having  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
towns  of  North  Reading,  Reading,  Stoneham,  Wake- 
field, Melrose,  Maiden,  Everett  and  Medford,  and 
holding  its  sessions  at  Maiden  and  Wakefield. 

Alfred  Brewstek  Ely,  the  son  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Alfred  Ely,  of  Monson,  was  born  in  that  town  Jan. 
13,  1817.  He  fitted  for  college  at  the  Monson 
Academy,  and  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1836.  After 
leaving  college  he  taught  the  high  school  in  Brattle- 
boro',  Vt.,  and  the  Donaldson  Academy,  at  Fayette- 
ville,  N.  C,  and  read  law  with  Chapman  &  Ash- 
mun,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  was  admitted 
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to  the  bar.  In  1S48  he  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  established  himself  in  the  law,  making 
Newton,  a  part  of  the  time,  his  place  of  residencei 
from  which  town  he  was  representative  to  the  General 
Court  in  1872.  He  early  became  an  active  "  Native 
American,"  and  introduced  into  Massachusetts  in 
1846  the  "  Order  of  United  Americana,'"  of  which  for 
a  time  he  was  the  president.  At  one  time  he  edited, 
and  perhaps  owned,  the  Boston  Daily  Times  and  the 
Boston  Ledger,  and  held  the  offices  of  State  director 
in  the  Western  Railroad,  and  commipsioner  of  Back 
Bay  Lands.  In  1861  he  was  quartermaster  of  the 
Thirteenth  Connecticut  Regiment,  and  aid-de-camp 
of  Brigadier-General  Benham.  In  1862  he  was 
assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  Northern  Division 
of  the  Department  of  the  South,  and  was  at  Hilton 
Head  and  Fort  Pulaski,  and  in  the  battles  of  Edisto 
and  Stono,  and  afterwards  on  the  staff  of  General 
JVIorgan.  He  resigned  in  1863.  He  married,  first, 
Lucy,  daughter  of  Charles  J.  Cooley,  of  Norwich, 
and  second,  Harriet  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Freeman 
Allen,  of  Boston,  and  died  at  Newton   July  30,  1872. 

David  H.  Masox  was  born  in  Sullivan,  New 
Hampshire,  March  17,  1818,  and  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1841.  He  lived  in  Newton  twenty-five 
years  and  there  died  May  29,  1873.  He  delivered  the 
oration  at  the  centennial  anniversary  of  his  native 
town,  July  14,  1864;  in  1860  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  December 
22,  1870,  was  appointed  United  States  district  attor- 
ney. 

Joel  Giles  was  born  in  Townsend  in  1804,  andgrad- 
uated  at  Harvard  in  1829,  after  which  he  was  for  a 
time  a  tutor  in  the  college.  He  was  descended  from 
Edward  Giles,  who  came  frorn  Salisbury,  in  England, 
and  settled  in  Salem.  He  settled  in  Boston,  and  in 
1848  delivered  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  in  that 
city.  He  was  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the 
General  Court,  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1853,  and  died  in  Boston. 

John  Giles,  brother  of  the  above,  born  in  Town- 
send  in  1806,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1831.  read  law 
with  Parsons  &  Stearns,  in  Boston,  and  died  in  June, 
1838. 

Luther  Stearns  Cl'SHING,  son  of  Edmund  Gush- 
ing, of  Lunenburg,  and  grandson  of  Colonel  Charles 
Gushing,  of  Hingham,  was  born  in  Lunenburg,  June 
22,  1803,  and  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1826.  After  conducting  for  a  time  the  Jurist  and 
Law  Magazine,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives  in  1832,  and 
served  until  1844.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen 
a  representative  from  Boston,  and  in  the  same  year 
appointed  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  re- 
maiuing  on  the  bench  until  1848.  In  1845  he  publish- 
ed a  "  Manual  of  Parliamentry  Practice."  In  18G4, 
as  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Judical  Court,  to  which 
position  he  was  appointed  after  leaving  the  bench,  he 
published  twelve  volumes  of  Reports.     He  also  pub- 


lished "  Elements  of  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Legisla- 
tive Assemblies,"  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Roman  Law,"  and  "Rules  of  Proceeding  and  Debates 
in  Deliberative  Assemblies."  He  died  in  Boston, 
June  22,  1856. 

Thomas  Hopkinson  was  born  in  New  Sharon, 
Maine,  August  25,  1804,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1830,  in  the  class  with  Charles  Sumner  and  George 
Washington  Warren.  He  read  law  with  Lawrence 
&  Glidden  in  Lowell,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1833.  He  was  a  representative  from  Lowell  in  1838 
and  1847,  Senator  in  1845,  and  in  1848  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  resigning  the 
next  year  to  assume  the  position  of  president  of  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company.  He  was 
city  solicitor  of  Lowell  in  1840,  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  from  Cambridge,  in  1853, 
and  died  in  that  place  on  November  17,  1856. 

Frederick  Augustus  Worcester  was  bom  in 
Hollis,  New  Hampshire,  in  1807,  and  was  the  son  of 
Jesse  Worcester,  of  that  town,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1831.  He  had  four  brothers  who  were  col- 
lege graduates, — Joseph  Emerson,  the  lexicographer, 
who  graduated  at  Yale  in  1811,  and  died  in  1865  ; 
Rev.  Taylor  Gilman,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1823,  and  died  in  1869;  Rev.  Henry  A,  who  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1828,  and  Hon.  Samuel  Thomas,  who 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1830.  He  had  two  other 
brothers—Jesse,  who  entered  Harvard  in  1809  and 
died  the  same  year,  and  David,  who  entered  Harvard 
in  1828  and  left  college  in  his  junior  year.  Frederick 
Augustus  studied  at  Pinkerton  Academy,  in  Derry, 
New  Hampshire,  and  at  Philips  Academy  before  en- 
tering college.  He  read  law  with  Benjamin  M. 
Farley,  at  Hollis,  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  ; 
and  finished  his  studies  with  George  F.  Farley  in 
Groton.  In  1835  he  went  to  Townsend,  thence  to 
Banger,  but  returned.  He  married  Jane  M.  Kellogg, 
of  Amherst. 

John  A.  Knowles  was  born  in  Pembroke,  New 
Hampshire,  April  25,  1800,  and  died  at  his  home  on 
South  Street,  Lowell,  Mass.,  July  25, 1884,  at  the  ags  of 
eighty-four  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Simon  and  De- 
borah Knowles  who  were  natives  of  Hopkinton,  New 
Hampshire,  and  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  thir- 
teen children.  Like  almost  all  other  boys  reared  in 
the  farming  towns  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  he  very  early  learned  to 
rely  for  support  upon  his  own  exertions.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  he  left  home  and  engaged  in  the  trade 
of  wagon-making  in  Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire.  A 
part  of  his  time,  however,  was  devoted  to  attending 
school.  He  seems  to  have  very  early  entertained  the 
fixed  resolve  to  attain  by  the  cultivation  of  his  intel- 
lect a  higher  position  in  life  than  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary workman.  Accordingly  from  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  to  that  of  twenty-four  years  he  devoted  him- 
self alternately  to  a  course  of  study  and  to  teaching 
in  district  schools.    Subsequently,  however,  on  ac- 
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count  of  his  feeble  health  and  his  limited  pecuniary 
ability,  he  relinquished  the  cherished  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  college  education,  and  devoted  himself  for 
two  years  to  teaching  school  in  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Taunton,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Knowles  came  to  Lowell  in  the  autumn  of 
1827,  when  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  opened  an 
evening  school,  in  which  penmanship  (in  which  he 
was  an  expert)  was  the  leading  branch.  This  school, 
however,  he  soon  relinquished,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Elisha  Glidden,  who  for 
nine  years  was  an  attorney-at-law  in  Lowell,  and  was 
at  one  time  the  partner  of  Luther  Lawrence,  second 
mayor  of  the  city. 

After  nearly  five  years  spent  in  the  office  and  fam- 
ily of  Mr.  Glidden,  and  in  attending,  at  Dedham,  the 
lectures  of  Judge  Theron  Metcalf,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years,  and 
immediately  opened  a  law-office  in  the  city  of  Lowell. 
He  continued  the  practice  of  law  i.i  that  city  until 
increasing  deafness  demanded  his  retirement.  As  a 
lawyer  he  was  distinguished,  not  for  brilliant  oratory 
or  persuasive  eloquence  before  a  jury,  but  for  the 
soundness  of  his  counsel,  the  conscientious  fidelity  of 
his  service,  and  the  purity  and  uprightness  of  his 
character.  These  qualities  secured  to  him  for  many 
years  a  large  office  practice,  and  gained  for  him  not 
only  a  good  estate,  but  also  an  enviable  name  as  a 
man  of  exalted  moral  character. 

Few  citizens  of  Lowell  have  been  called  to  a  larger 
number  of  positions  of  trust  and  honor.  For  several 
years  he  was  clerk  of  the  Police  Court  under  Judge 
Locke.  In  1833  and  1834  he  was  city  solicitor.  In 
1835,  1844  and  1845  he  was  a  representative  of  Low- 
ell in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  In  1847 
he  held  the  office  of  State  Senator.  For  several  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  School  Committee. 
From  1847  for  nearly  thirty  years  he  was  president  of 
the  Appleton  Bank,  resigning  the  office  at  length  on 
account  of  impaired  eye-sight.  From  1848  he  served 
for  several  years  as  treasurer  of  the  Lowell  &  Law- 
rence Railroad. 

In  every  position  of  responsibility  Mr.  Knowles 
displayed  a  character  of  tran^<parent  honesty  and  strict 
integrity.  He  was  a  man  to  be  trusted.  Though  of  a 
genial  and  complacent  nature,  yet,  when  occasion 
called  and  justice  demanded,  he  knew  how  to  "  put 
his  foot  down  firm."  When  he  was  president  of  the 
Citizens'  Bank,  an  institution  which,  after  a  brief  ex- 
istence, went  down  in  the  financial  depression  of  1837 
and  the  following  years,  he  gained  an  enviable  name 
by  his  firmn&sB  in  resisting  steadfastly  every  attempt 
of  speculators  to  induce  him  to  resort  to  doubtful 
methods  of  management. 

Mr.  Knowles  was  fond  of  literary  pursuits.  His 
pen  was  not  idle.  By  his  sketches  of  the  early  days 
and  the  early  men  of  Lowell,  read  before  the  Old 
Residents'  Historical  Association,  he  did  much  to  in- 
terest its  members.    There  was  in  his  mind  a  poetic 


vein,  and  he  often  repeated  the  flowing  lines  of 
Pope  and  other  old  jjoets  which  his  memory  had  re- 
tained for  fifty  years.  The  writing  of  poems  was  to 
him  a  pleasant  recreation.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  beloved  officer  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders. 

Da>-iel  S.iMUEL  RicHAiiDSOX  was  born  iu  Tyngs- 
borough,  Mass.,  December  1,  1816,  and  died  at  his 
residence  on  Nesmith  Street,  Lowell,  March  21,  1890, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  He  was  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  New  England  ancestors,  all  of 
whom  occupied  such  honorable  positions  iu  life  that 
it  is  interesting  to  trace  his  genealogical  descent  from 
the  early  settlement  of  Massachusetts. 

1.  Ezekiel  Richardson,  his  earliest  American  an- 
cestor, belonged  to  that  large  colony  of  Puritan  Eng- 
lishman who,  about  1630,  under  Governot  John  Win- 
tbrop,  settled  in  Salem,  Boston,  Charlestown  and 
the  neighboring  towns.  He  was  a  conspicuous  man, 
having  been  on  the  first  Board  of  Selectmen  of 
Charlestown  and  representative  of  tnat  town  in  the 
General  Court.  He  subsequently  served  on  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  of  the  town  of  Woburn. 

2.  His  son.  Captain  Josiah  Richardson,  was  promi- 
nent among  the  first  settlers  of  Chelmsford,  having 
been  for  fourteen  years  a  selectman  of  the  town.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  regarding  him  that  he  was  once 
the  owner  of  that  part  6(  the  territory  of  Lowell  on 
which  now  stand  most  of  the  large  manufactories  of 
that  city,  having,  in  1688,  received  it  by  deed  from 
two  Indians,  John  Nebersha  and  Samuel  Nebersha, 
"  for  ye  love  we  bear  for  ye  aforesaid  Josiah." 

3.  His  son,  Lieutenant  Josiah  Richardson,  was  the 
clerk  and  a  selectman  of  the  town  of  Chelmsford. 

4.  Captain  William  Richardson,  son  of  the  latter, 
represented  the  town  of  Pelham  (then  a  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts) in  the  General  Court.  He  died  in  1776, 
at  the  age  of  nearly  seventy-five  years. 

5.  His  son.  Captain  Daniel  Richardson,  resided 
also  in  Pelham.  He  was  for  three  years  a  soldier  in 
the  Revolutionary  Army,  and  was  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Monmouth.  He  died  in  1833,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years. 

6.  His  son,  Daniel  Richardson,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  !<ketcb,  was  a  successful  attorney-at- 
luw  in  Tyngsborough,  Mass.,  and  served  the  town  in 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  both  as  Repre- 
sentative and  Senator.  Of  his  three  sons,  who  were 
his  only  children,  Daniel  S.  was  the  oldest,  William 
A.  is  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Wash- 
ington, having  formerly  held  the  high  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  George  F.  is 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  bar  of  Middlesex 
County.  The  three  brothers  all  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  and  the  Law  School,  all  pursued 
the  study  of  law,  all  practiced  their  profession  in 
Lowell,  and  all  in  succession  were  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Common  Council  of  that  city.  It 
is  aa  interesting  fact  that  for  twenty-one  years  ona  at 
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least  of  the  brothers  was  a  member  of  the  uciver- 
sity. 

Daniel  S.  Richardson  fitted  for  college  at  the  acad- 
emy at  Derry,  N.  H.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1836,  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
In  college  he  ranked  among  the  first  scholars  of  his 
cla«!>,  being  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
and  receiving  the  Bowdoin  prize.  He  subsequently 
graduated  from  the  Law  School. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  in  Lowell,  occupying  an  office  in 
a  location  on  Central  Street,  in  which  he  remained 
for  more  than  fifty  years. 

He  loved  his  profession,  and  to  it  he  devoted  his 
highest  powers.  His  cases  were  prepared  with  scru- 
pulous fidelity,  and  all  that  patient  research  and  un- 
remitting toil  could  do  he  freely  gave  to  his  clients. 
He  was  a  lawyer  and  not  an  orator.  Others  might 
excel  him  in  a  popular  harangue,  but  before  a  jury 
such  was  the  force  of  his  logic,  the  perspicuity  of 
his  language,  the  evident  sincerity  of  his  conviction, 
and  above  all  the  admirable  thoroughness  of  his 
preparation,  that  few  advocates  were  his  peers.  In 
the  first  case  which  Mr.  Richardson  argued  before 
the  full  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  celebrated 
Chief  Justice  Shaw  so  far  departed  from  his  habitual 
reticence  as  to  say  :  "This  case  has  been  very  well 
argued." 

Mr.  Richardson  acquired  a  very  extensive  practice 
in  civil  cases.  It  is  said  that  in  the  Massachusetts 
Reports  there  are  more  than  three  hundred  cases 
which  he  took  to  the  Supreme  Court.  His  office  was 
a  school  for  young  lawyers.  Very  few  men  have  had 
around  them  so  many  students  of  the  law.  In  him 
they  fouud  a  patient  and  sympathizing  instructor 
and  friend  whom  they  learned  to  love,  and  whose 
generous  kindness  they  still  recall  with  affection  and 
tenderness.  The  honor  and  esteem  in  which  his 
compeers  at  the  bar  hold  him  were  well  expressed  at 
the  recent  memorial  meeting  of  the  J[iddlesex  bar 
by  General  Butler,  who  had  intimately  known  him 
for  tifty  years,  in  the  following  words  :  "  He  was  one 
of  the  few  men  I  ever  knew  who  apparently  had  no 
enemies.  The  practice  of  the  bench  shows  no  more 
fragrant  name  than  that  of  Daniel  S.  Richardson." 

Although  the  practice  of  the  law  was  Mr.  Richard- 
son's chosen  vocation,  yet  his  fellow-citizens  recog- 
nized his  merits  by  placing  him  in  many  positions  of 
trust  and  honor.  lu  1S42,  1843  and  1847  he  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Court  and  waa  in  the  State 
Senate  in  1862.  In  1845  and  1846  he  served  in  the 
Common  Council,  and  was,  in  both  years,  president 
of  that  body.  He  was  in  1848  on  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men. He  waa  for  a  very  long  time  a  director,  and 
for  sixteen  years  the  president  of  the  Prescctt  Na- 
tional Bank.  For  fifteen  years  or  more  he  was  trus- 
tee of  the  State  Lunati::  Asylum  at  Dan  vers.  He 
was  president  of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company 
and  director  in  the  Lowell  Bleachery  and  the  Traders' 


and  Mechanics' Insurance  Company.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad 
from  1S63  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also 
formerly  president  of  the  Lowell  &  Nashua  Railroad. 
For  three  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  commissioners 
of  Middlesex  County.  And  even  yet  we  have  by  no 
means  completed  the  full  list  of  offices  and  trusts 
which  occupied  his  busy  and  useful  life. 

Mr.  Richardson  waa,  during  all  his  life,  a  diligent 
student.  He  kept  himself  informed  in  the  politics, 
science  and  literature  of  the  day.  In  1841  he  waa, 
for  several  months,  the  edit"r  of  the  Lowell  Courier, 
but  his  law  business  forbade  him  to  continue  his 
work  as  a  journalist.  As  editor  his  motto,  as  he  de- 
clared in  his  valedictory,  was  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing couplet: 

*'  Do  boldly  what  yoa  do,  and  let  year  page 
Smile  wtiOD  it  smiles,  and  when  it  rages,  rage." 

He  adds,  however,  that  he  had  leaned  towards  the 
smiling  page.  In  religious  sentiment  he  was  a  Uni- 
tarian and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  his  creed  waa 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  politics  he  was,  in  his 
early  years,  a  Whig.  After  the  Whig  party  be':ame 
extinct  he  was  through  life  a  firm  and  consietent 
Republican. 

Giles  Henry  Whitney,  son  of  Abel  and  Abigail 
H.  (Townsend)  Whitney,  of  Lancaster,  was  born  in 
Boston  January  18,  1818.  His  father  kept,  in  Boston, 
a  private  school  for  boys.  The  son  Giles  attended 
the  Latin  School  from  the  age  of  eight  to  that  of  thir- 
teen, and  finished  his  preparation  for  college  with 
Frederick  P.  Leverett.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1837,  and  after  reading  law  with  George  F.  Farlev,  of 
Groton,  with  Washburn  and  Hartshorn,  of  Worcester, 
and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  September,  1842.  He  practiced  in  Westminster 
until  April,  1846,  when  he  removed  to  Templeton,  and 
in  June,  1857,  to  Winchendon.  He  was  in  the  Senate 
in  1851,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1864, 
18G6  and  1881.  He  married,  in  November,  1850, 
Lydia  A.,  daughter  of  Capt.  Joseph  Davis,  of  Tem- 
pleton. 

Hexry  Vose  waa  the  son  of  Elijah  and  Rebecca 
Gorham  (Bartlett)  Vose,  of  Charlestown,  and  was  born 
in  that  town  May  21,  1817.  Early  afflicted  with  asth- 
ma, he  was  sent  to  Concord,  where  he  lived  several 
years  in  the  family  of  a  farmer.  He  fitted  for  college 
at  the  Concord  Academy  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1837.  During  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  college 
life  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  family  of  Rev.  Henry 
Ware,  Jr.  After  leaving  college  he  was,  for  a  time,  a 
family  instructor  in  Western  New  York  and  read  law, 
first  in  the  office  of  George  T.  Davis,  of  Greenfield, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  Chapman  &  Ashmun,  of 
Springfield,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1858,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  in  1859  he  was  appointed  one  of  its 
judges.  He  removed  to  Boston  soon  after  his  appoint- 
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ment;  and  made  that  place  bis  residence  until  his 
death,  January  17,  1869.  He  married,  October  19, 
1842.  Martha  Barrett  Ripley,  of  Greenfield. 

Frederic  T.  Greenhalge  was  born  in  Clituero, 
England,  July  19, 1842,  aad  was  brought  to  this  coun- 
try by  his  father  in  his  youth.     He  received  hia  early 
education  in  the  common   schools  of   Lowell,  and 
though  he  entered  Harvard  in  1859  he  did  not  pursue 
the  whole  college  course.     He  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lowell  in   1865.     He  was  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  of  that  city  in  1868- 
69,  and  received  a  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Harvard  in  1870.   He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Low- 
ell School  Committee  from  1871  to  1873,  mayor  of  the 
city  in  1880  and  1881,  delegate  to  the  National  Repub- 
lican Convention  in  1884,  a  representative  in  1885, 
city  solicitor  in  1888  and  was  chosen  member  of  the 
Fifty-first  Congress  as  a  Republican,  in  1888.    He  is 
a  man  of  fine  scholarship  as  well  as  high  legal  at- 
tainments and  of   polished  and  winning  eloquence- 
With  life  and  health  his  further  advancement  is  sure. 
Charles  Theodore  Russell,  now  living  in  Cam- 
bridge, is  descended  from  William  Russell,  who  came 
to  Boston  in  1640,  and  settled  in  Cambridge  in  1(145. 
Mr.  Russell  is  the  son  of  Charles  and  Persis  (Haat- 
ings)  Russell,  of  Princeton,  and  was  born  in  that  town 
November  20,  1815.     His  father  was  a  merchant  in 
Princeton,  clerk  of  the  town  and  postmaster,  represen- 
tative eight  years,  four  years  a  member  of  the  Senate 
and  four  years  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council. 
Mr.  Russell  fitted  for  college  at  the  Princeton  Acad- 
emy, under  the  care  of  Rev.   Warren  Goddard,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1837,  delivering  the  Latin 
salutatory  at  his  commencement  and  the  valedictory 
on  the  reception  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1840.     He  read  law  in  the  office  of  Henry  H.  Fuller 
and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1839.     The  writer,  a  student  at  Harvard  at 
the  time  Mr.  Russell  was  in  the  Law  School,  remem- 
bers the  ease  and  skill  in  debate  shown  by  him  in  the 
Harvard  Union,  to  whose  discussions  the  law  students 
were  admitted.    After  admission  to  the  bar  he  was  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Fuller  two  years,  and  in  1845  en- 
tered  into    partnership    with    his    younger  brother, 
Thomas  Hastings  Russell,  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1843,  and  had  then  become  a  member  of  the  bar. 
Until  1855  he  made  Boston  his  residence  and  ihen  re- 
moved to  Cambridge,  where  he  hassince  lived.  He  was 
a  representative  from  Boston  in  1844,  1845  and  1850, 
and  a  Senator  from  Suffolk  in  1851  and  1852,  and  from 
Middlesex  in  1877  and  1878.     He  was  mayor  of  Cam- 
bridge in   1861-62,  has  been   professor  in  the  Law 
School  of  Boston  University,  fourteen  years  one  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Theological  School   at 
Andover  and  secretary  of  the  board,  a  corporate  mem- 
ber of  the  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mit^sions,  mem- 
ber of  the  Oriental  Society,  president  of  the  Young 
Mens'  Christian  Awociation,  and  delivered  an  address 
at  its  inauguration.    He  has  written  a  short  history 


of  his  native  town  and  delivered  a  centennial  oration 
there  in  1859  and  also  delivered  the  oration  in  Boston 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1852.  The  law-firm  of  which  he 
■is  the  senior  member  includes,  besides  his  brother, 
above-mentioned,  his  sons,  Charles  Theodore,  Jr.  and 
William  E.  and  Arthur  H.,  a  son  of  his  brother.  Mr. 
Russell  married,  June  1, 1840,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Ballister,  of  Boston. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  sou  of  Richard  H.  Dana, 
a  sketch  of  whom  has  been  given,  and  grandson  of 
Francis  Daca,  also  included  in  this  chapter,  was  born 
in  Cambridge,  August  1,  1815.  His  mother  was  Ruth 
Charlotte  Smith,  of  Providence.  He  entered  Harvard 
in  1831,  but  owing  to  a  severe  affection  of  the  eyes, 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  study  for  a  time,  and  as  a 
sailor  before  the  mast,  sailed  from  Boston,  August  6, 
1834,  for  the  northwest  coast.  He  reached  Boston  on 
his  return  September  20,  1836,  and  joined  the  class  of 
1837,  with  which  he  graduated.  He  attended  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Suf- 
folk bar  in  1840.  He  published  in  that  year  "  Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast,"  and  at  later  times  "  The  Sea- 
man's Friend,"  "  Dictionary  of  Sea  Terms,"  "Customs 
and  Usages  of  the  Merchant  Service,"  "Sketches  of 
Allston  and  Channing"  and  "  To  Cuba  and  Back,  a 
Vacation  Voyage."  He  entered  at  once  on  a  success- 
ful practice,  not  a  small  portion  of  which,  in  the 
earliest  years  of  his  career,  was  in  the  defense  of  sea- 
men from  unjust  and  hard  usage.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1853,  and  one  or 
the  founders  of  the  Free  Soil  parly,  and  its  successor 
the  Republican  party.  In  the  trials  had  in  Boston  of 
persons  charged  with  the  unlawful  rescue  of  a  fugitive 
slave  from  the  hands  of  United  States  officers,  in  the 
court-house  in  that  city,  he  labored  diligently  and  elo- 
quently, alone  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  associated 
with  Hon.  John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  se- 
cured theiracquittal.  He  was  appointed  United  States 
district  attorney  by  President  Lincoln  in  1861,  and 
held  the  office  until  1865.  In  1866  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  his  Alma  Mater.  He 
married,  August  25,  1841,  Sarah  Watson,  of  Hartford 
In  1881  he  went  to  Italy  and  died  at  Rome,  January 
6,  1882. 

Benjamin  Robbixs  Curtis  was  born  in  Water- 
town,  November  4,  1809,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1829,  receiving  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  his 
Alma  Mater  in  1852.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1832,  and  began  practice  at  Ncrthfield,  Massachusetts. 
In  1834  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  reached 
the  front  rank  in  his  profession,  meeting  as  his  com- 
petitors in  the  courts  Charles  G.  Levering,  Rufus 
Choate,  Sidney  Bartleit  and  at  times  Daniel  Webster. 
In  September,  1851,  he  was  appointed  an  associate 
justice  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  resigned  in  1857.  In  1868  he  was 
one  of  the  counsel  of  President  Andrew  Johnson  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Impeachment,  and  before  that  time 
he  was  two  years  in  the  Legislature.     He  published  in 
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1S57  "  Keports  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court"  in 
two  volumes,  and  later  twenty-two  volumes  of  "  Deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court"  and  a 
"  Digest "  of  the  same. 

George  Tickxor  Curtis,  brother  of  the  above, 
was  born  in  Watertown,  November  28,  1812,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1812.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  bar  in  August,  1836,  and  was  a  representative 
in  the  General  Court  from  Boston  from  1840  to  1844. 
He  has  been  a  voluminous  law  writer,  of  sound 
though  conservative  mind,  and  a  respected  authority 
on  all  constitutional  questions.  Among  his  published 
law  works  are  "  Rights  and  Duties  of  Merchant  Sea- 
men," "  Digest  of  the  Decisionsof  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Law  and  Admiralty,"  "  Cases  in  the  American 
and  English  Courts  of  Admiralty,"  "  American  Con- 
veyances," "Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Patents," 
"  Equity  Precedents,"  a  tract  entitled  "The  Rights  of 
Conscience  and  Property,"  a  treatise  on  the  "  Law  of 
Copyright,"  "  Commentaries  en  the  Jurisprudence, 
Practice  and  Peculiar  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of 
the  United  States,"  and  a  "  History  of  the  Origin, 
Formation  and  Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  Besides  these  he  has  published  a 
"  Life  of  Daniel  Webster."  He  is  now  a  resident  of 
New  York,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  prac- 
tice in  the  Unites  States  Supreme  Court. 

William  W.  Story,  son  of  Judge  Joseph  Story, 
was  born  in  Salem  February  12,  1819,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1S38.  He  read  law  in  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1840.  His 
father  removed  from  Salem  to  Cambridge  when  he 
was  ten  years  of  age,  and  during  his  college  and  pro- 
fessional life  he  was  a  resident  of  that  town.  He 
soon  abandoned  the  law  for  the  more  congenial  pur- 
suit of  sculpture,  in  which  he  has  won  an  enviable  dis- 
tinction. Among  his  best  known  works  are  the  statue 
of  Edward  Everett  in  the  Boston  Public  Garden,  and 
that  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  at  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol  in  Washington.  He  is  now  in  Italy,  where 
most  of  his  artist  life  has  been  passed. 

GusTAvrs  ADOLPHU3  SoMERBY,  SOU  of  Samuel 
and  Hannah  (George)  Somerby,  of  Newbury,  was 
born  in  that  town  November  2,  1821.  He  was  de- 
scended from  Anthony  Somerby,  one  of  the  clerks  of 
courts  in  Essex  County  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  attended  school  at  Wayland,  and  read  law  with 
Edward  ilellen,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844. 
He  practiced  in  Wayland  until  1852,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Waltham  and  joined  with  Josiah  Rutter  in 
a  law  partnership,  which  continued  until  1858,  when 
he  removed  to  Boston.  During  his  career  he  occu- 
pied offices  in  Gray's  Building  on  Court  Street,  in  the 
old  State-House  and  Sears  Building.  He  died  at 
South  Framingham  July  24,  IST'J,  leaving  a  son,  Sam- 
uel Ellsworth  Somerby,  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
the  year  of  his  father's  death.  Mr.  Somerby  was  a 
man  of  large  frame  and  with  mental  powers  in  har- 
mony with  his  physical.    He  practiced  largely  at  the 


Middlesex  bar,  where  he  early  accustomed  himself  to 
the  legal  blows  which  its  members  were  in  the  habit 
of  giving  and  receiving.  He  was  especially  distin- 
guished and  successful  before  a  jury,  and  some  of  his 
greatest  triumphs,  in  criminal  cases  particularly,  were 
due  to  the  boldness,  almost  heroic  at  times,  with 
which  he  presented  his  case.  The  acquittal  of  Leav- 
itt  Alley,  on  trial  in  Boston  in  1873  for  murder,  will 
ever  stand  as  a  monument  to  his  courage  and  shrewd- 
ness. The  line  of  his  defense  was  a  hint,  so  shrewdly 
given  that  it  rather  originated  the  suggestion  in  the 
minds  of  the  jurymen  themselves  than  passed  his  own 
lips,  that  the  son  of  Mr.  Alley  was  the  real  criminal. 
The  prisoner's  witnesses  and  the  cross-examination  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  Government  were  so  handled  as 
to  necessarily  convey,  through  unseen  and  unex- 
pected channels,  this  hint  to  the  jury,  and  the  refusal 
to  put  the  boy  on  the  stand,  though  it  was  well  known 
that  he  was  conversant  with  many  of  the  incidents  of 
the  affair,  served  to  carry  this  hint  home  with  a  force 
that  was  sure  to  have  an  effect.  The  trial  lasted  ten 
or  twelve  days,  and  the  strain  upon  nerve  and  brain 
was  so  Eevere  that  Mr.  Somerby  never  fully  recovered 
from  the  prostration  which  it  induced. 

George  Washington  Warr|;n  was  born  in 
Charlestown  October  1, 1813,  and  was  the  son  of  Isaac 
and  Abigail  (Fiske)  Warren,  of  that  town.  He  was 
descended  from  John  Warren,  who  appeared  in  New 
England  in  1630.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1830. 
He  married,  in  1835,  Lucy  Rogers,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Jonathan  Newell,  of  Stow,  and  had  a  son,  Lucius 
Henry  Warren,  born  in  1838,  who  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1860,  and  from  the  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1862.  His  first  wife  died  September  4,  1840,  and 
he  married,  second,  Georgianna,  daughter  of  Jona- 
than and  Susan  Pratt  Thompson,  of  Charlestown,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Mr. 
Warren  settled  in  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native 
town,  and  in  1838  was  a  representative  to  the  General 
Court,  and  senator  in  1853-54.  After  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Charlestown  as  a  city,  by  an  act  passed  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1847,  and  accepted  March  10,  1847,  Mr. 
Warren  was  chosen  its  first  mayor,  and  continued  in 
office  three  years.  From  1837  to  1847  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Bunker  Hill  Jtonument  Association,  and 
from  1847  to  1875  its  president.  He  also  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  association.  In  1861  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  Charlestown  Dis- 
trict, and  remained  on  the  bench  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Boston  May  13,  1883. 

Charles  Cowley  was  born  in  Eastington,  Eng- 
land, January  9,  1832.  He  came  to  New  England 
I  with  his  father,  who  settled  as  a  manufacturer  in 
!  Lowell.  With  a  common-school  education,  he  read 
!  law  in  the  office  of  Josiah  G.  Abbott,  and  was  admit- 
1  ted  to  the  Middlesex  bar  in  1856.  He  was  in  both 
I  the  army  and  navy  during  the  war.  Mr.  Cowley  has, 
!  aside  from  his  profession,  devoted  himself  creditably 
'  to  literary  pursuits,  and  in  politics  has  sought  to  pro- 
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mote  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  man.    Lowell   has 
always  been  his  residence  since  he  came  to  America. 

Jeremiah  Crowley  was  born  in  Lowell,  January 
12,  1832,  and  is  the  son  of  Dennis  Crowley,  of  that 
city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts 
Regiment  during  its  three  months'  campaign  in  1861. 
He  read  law  in  the  office  of  John  F.  McEvoy,  of 
Lowell,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar  in 
1869.  He  has  been  a  councilman  and  alderman  of 
Lowell  and  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  He  is  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  lucrative  practice  in  his  native 
city. 

Benjamin  Dean  was  born  in  Clithero,  England, 
August  14,  1824,  and  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Alice  Dean.  His  father  came  to  New  England  and 
settled  in  Lowell,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  re- 
ceived his  early  education.  After  one  year  in  Dart- 
mouth College,  Benjamin,  the  son,  entered,  as  a  stud- 
ent, the  law-office  of  Thomas  Hopkinson,  of  Lowell, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845.  He  practiced 
law  in  Lowell  about  seven  years  and  then  removed  to 
Boston,  where  he  haa  since  resided.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  three  years,  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Common  Council  four  years  and  repre- 
sented the  Third  District  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congre-s. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Park  Commission.  He  married,  in  1848, 
Mary  A.,  daughter  of  J.  B.  French,  of  Lowell. 

Philip  J.  Doheety  was  born  in  Charlestown, 
January  27,  1856,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  graduated 
at  the  Boston  University  Law  School.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  ia  1877  and  has  since  practiced  his 
profession  in  Boston.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  Boston.  He  married,  August  16,  1878, 
Catharine  A.  Butler,  of  Charlestown. 

George  Stevens,  son  of  Daniel  and  Tabitha 
(Sawyer)  Stevens,  of  Stoddard,  New  Hampshire,  was 
born  in  that  town  October  23,  1824.  He  was  de- 
scended from  John  Stevens,  of  Chelmsford,  1662, 
through  John,  Henry,  Daniel  and  Daniel.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  in  1849,  and  read  law  with  Ira  A. 
Eastman,  of  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  and  with  Moses  N. 
Morris,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  After  teaching  school 
two  or  three  years  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854, 
and  settled  in  Lowell,  where  he  established  a  lucra- 
tive practice  and  was  city  solicitor  in  1867-68.  He 
married,  September  19,  1850,  Elizabeth  Rachel, 
daughter  of  James  Kimball,  of  Littleton,  by  whom  he 
had  three  children,  one  of  whom,  George  Hunter 
Stevens,  was  his  partner  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Lowell,  June  6,  1884. 

John  Sullivan  Ladd,  son  of  John  and  Profenda 
(Robinson)  Ladd,  of  Lee,  New  Hampshire,  was  born 
in  that  town  July  3,  1810.  He  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1835,  and  read  law  with  John  P.  Robinson. 
After  teaching  two  years  he  settled  in  Cambridge  in 
1839,  and  married,  in  June,  1841,  Ann,  daughter  of 
David  Babson.    September  5,  1847,  he  married  Mary 


Ann,  daughter  of  Samuel  Butler,  of  Bedford.  He 
represented  Cambridge  in  the  General  Court,  was  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  18-53,  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  and  in  18-31  its  pres- 
ident. He  was  trial  justice  some  years,  and  in  18-54 
was  made  judge  of  the  Police  Court  in  Cambridge, 
which  position  he  held  twenty-eight  years.  He  died 
at  Cambridge,  September  5,  1886. 

Charles  R.  Train,  son  of  Rev.  Charles  Train,  of 
Fraraingham,  was  boru  in  that  town  Oct.  18,  1817. 
His  father  had  two  wives — Elizabeth  Harrington  and 
Hepsibah  Harrington,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the 
j  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  de- 
scended from  John  Train,  of  Watertown,  an  early 
settler.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Framing- 
ham  and  the  Framingham  Academy,  and  graduated 
at  Brown  in  1837.  He  read  law  in  Cambridge  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841.  He  settled  in  Framing- 
ham,  representing  that  town  in  the  General  Court  in 
1847,  and  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  185:!. 
He  was  district  attorney  from  1848  to  18-55,  a  member 
of  the  Council  in  1857—58,  member  of  Congre«  from 
1859  to  1863,  again  a  member  of  the  General  Court 
in  1871  from  Boston,  and  Attorney-General  of 
Massachusetts  from  1872  to  1879.  He  removed  to 
Boston  about  1866,  and  died  at  Xorth  Conway,  New 
Hampshire,  July  29,  188-5. 

George  He.vry  Gordon  was  born  in  Charles- 
town, July  19,  1825,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1846.  He  entered  the  mounted  rifles  and  served 
under  General  Scott  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  was 
severely  wounded  at  Cerro  Gordo  and  breveted  first 
lieutenant  for  gallantry  in  the  field.  In  1853  he  vras 
made  full  first  lieutenant,  and  resigned  in  1854,  en- 
tering the  Cambridge  Law  School  and  being  admitted 
to  the  Suffolk  bar.  In  1861  he  raised  the  Second 
Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  .as  its 
colonel  was  made  military  governor  of  Harper's 
Ferry.  In  1S62  he  commanded  a  brigade  under 
General  Banks  and  was  made  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers June  9,  1862.  He  was  at  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run  and  at  Antietam.  He  was  also  engaged  ia 
operations  about  Charleston  Harbor  in  1863-64,  and 
against  Mobile  in  August,  1.S64.  He  waabreveted  major- 
general  of  volunteers  April  9,  1865,  for  meritorious 
services.  After  the  war  he  was  at  one  time  United 
States  collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  practiced 
law  in  Boston  until  his  death,  about  1885  or  '86. 

Thomas  A.  Beard  was  born  in  Littleton,  New 
Hamp%hire,  and  practiced  law  in  Lowell  from  1842 
to  1856.  He  was  appointed  assistant  treasurer  by 
President  Pierce  and  died  November  6,  1862. 

George  Francis  Richardson  was  born  on  Dec. 
6,  1829,  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass.  He  is  the  son  of 
Daniel  and  Hannah  (Adams)  Richardson,  his  father 
having  been  an  attorney-at-law  and  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Tyngsborough.  The  ancestors  of  both  his 
parents  were  honorably  identified  with  the  early 
history  of  New  England.     A  more  extended  notice 
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of  the  ancestry  and  family  of  Mr.  Richardson  is  to 
be  found  iu  the  slcetch  of  the  life  of  his  older  brother, 
Daniel  S.  Richardson,  on  another  page  of  this  work. 

Having  pursued  his  preparatory  course  of  study 
in  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  Mr.  Richardson  en- 
tered Harvard  College  in  1846,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  Upon  his  graduation  from  college  he  en- 
tered the  Dane  Law  School  in  Cambridge,  from 
which,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  he  gradu- 
ated with  honor,  having  received  the  first  prize  for 
an  essay. 

After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practicing 
law  in  Boston  for  two  years,  in  1858  he  entered  as 
partner  the  law-otfice  of  his  brother,  Daniel  S.,  be- 
ing in  that  position  the  successor  of  his  brother, 
William  A.  who  had  been  appointed  judge  of  Pro- 
bate and  Insolvency  for  Middlesex  County.  The 
firm  of  Daniel  S.  and  Geo.  F.  Richardson  has  now 
continued  thirty-two  years,  holding  at  the  bar  of 
Middlesex  County  a  very  high  reputation  for  legal 
learning  and  professional  honors. 

Though  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
Mr.  Richardson  never  forgets  that  he  is  a  citizen  of 
Lowell.  He  is  always  alive  to  all  that  pertains  to 
the  welfare  and  honor  of  the  city.  Especially  when 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  made  its  first  demand  up- 
on the  self-sacrifice  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  he 
.stood  forth  as  the  trusted  and  accepted  leader, 
and  inspired  his  fellow-citizens  with  cour.ige  and 
hope.  By  his  efforts  a  company  was  promptly  raised 
and  equipped  in  Lowell,  which  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  company  of  three-years'  men  formed 
in  the  State  of  ilassachusetts.  It  was  organized  on 
the  evening  of  the  19th  of  April,  1801,  the  day  on 
which  the  Sixth  Regiment  marched  through  Balti- 
more. In  his  honor  it  received  the  name  of  the 
Richardson  Light  Infantry. 

Mr.  Richardson  has  been  placed  in  very  many  po- 
sitions of  trust  and  honor.  In  1862  and  1863  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Common  Council,  and  occupied 
the  same  position,  as  president  of  that  body,  which 
his  brothers,  Daniel  S.  and  William  A.,  had  filled 
before  him.  In  1S64  he  was  in  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men. In  1867  and  1868  he  was  mayorof  the  city,  having 
received  his  second  election  almost  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  As  mayor  of  the  city  he  filled  the 
position  with  great  popular  acceptance.  His  profes- 
sional practice  had  well  equipped  him  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  office,  and 
his  intellectual  culture  and  graceful  address  brought 
honor  to  the  city  on  all  public  occasions.  In  1868 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  Convention  at 
Chicago  which  nominated  Gen.  Grant  for  his  first 
election.  In  1871  and  1872  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Maa«achusetta  Senate.  At  the  close  of  his  service  as 
Senator,  Mr.  Richardson  was  brought  to  the  decision 
of  a  very  important  question  in  respect  to  his  future 
career.  On  one  hand  was  the  alluring  prospect  of 
political  advancement,  for  he  had  already  made  a 
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flattering  record,  and  he  possessed  all  the  qualities 
of  a  successful  political  leader.  On  the  other  hand 
was  his  chosen  profestion.  He  could  not  hold  both ; 
he  must  choose  one  and  reject  the  other.  He  de- 
liberately chose  his  profession,  and  now  for  eighteen 
years  he  has  conscientiously  and  very  successfully 
devoted  himself  to  its  arduous  duties.  Meantime  he  has 
filled  such  positions  in  social  and  civil  life  as  came 
to  him  as  a  good  ci'.izen,  having  been  city  solicitor, 
member  of  the  School  Board,  trustee  of  the  City 
Library,  president  of  Middlesex  Mechanic  Associa- 
tion, director  of  the  Traders'  and  Mechanics'  Insur- 
ance Company,  a  director  of  the  Prescott  National 
Bank,  of  the  Stony  Brook  Railroad  and  of  the  Ver- 
mont &  Massachusetts  Railroad,  and  president  of 
the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company.  He  has  also 
been  president  of  the  Unitarian  Club  and  of  the 
Ministry-at-Large.  As  trustee  of  the  Boston  Water- 
Power,  he  has  borne  the  important  responsibility  of 
the  sale  of  land  to  the  amount  of  about  three  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr.  Richardson  is  fondof  literary  pursuits.  Heloves 
his  library,  which  is  especially  rich  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish classics.  Few  lit-^rary  men  possess  so  large  and 
so  unique  a  collection  of  the  various  editions  of  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare.  He  is  a  connoisseur  in 
Shakespearean  literature,  and  his  articles  given 
to  the  press  in  defence  of  the  claims  of  William 
Shakespeare  as  the  veritable  author  of  the  plays  so 
long  attributed  to  him,  exhibit  a  thorough  mastery 
of  his  subject  and  a  wide  range  of  literary  attain- 
ments. 

Isaac  0.  Barnes  was  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Lowell  from  1832  to  1835  inclusive.  His  name  ap- 
pears in  the  first  directory  published  in  1832  with  an 
office  on  Central  Street.  It  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  been  in  Lowell  before  the  directory  was  issued. 
In  1833  he  was  associated  with  Francis  E.  Bond,  hav- 
ing an  office  in  Railroad  Bank  Building  and  boarding 
at  the  Mansion  House.  In  1834  his  office  was  in  the 
same  building  and  in  1835  he  appears  in  the  directory 
as  associated  with  Tappan  Wentworth  in  the  same 
building.  He  probably  removed  to  Boston  in  1836 
where  he  was  at  one  time  United  States  marshal.  He 
died  at  the  Bromfield  House  on  Bromfield  Street  in 
that  city,  if  the  writer  remembers  correctly,  where  he 
made  his  home  for  many  years. 

Edward  F.  Sherman  was  born  in  Acton  February 
10,  1821,  and  went  when  a  child  to  Lowell,  where  he 
remained  until  1839.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1843  and  before  entering  on  the  study  of  law  was  for 
a  time  principal  of  the  academy  at  Canaan,  New 
Hampshire,  and  of  the  academy  at  Pittsfield,  Mass- 
achusetts. In  1846  he  returned  to  Lowell,  where  he 
read  law  with  Tappan  Wentworth,  whose  partner  he 
was  for  eight  years.  In  1855  he  was  chosen  secre- 
tary of  the  Traders'  and  Mechanics'  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  held  this  office  sixteen  years.  He  was  a 
director  in  the  Prescott  National  Bank,  trnstee.of  the 
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Mechanics'  Savings  Baak,  representative  in  1861 
and  1866,  a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  in 
1870  a  member  of  the  City  Government,  and  in  1871 
mayor.     He  died  February  10,  1872. 

Wendell  Phillips,  son  of  John  Phillips,  the 
first  mayor  of  Boston,  was  born  in  Boston,  November 
29,  1811,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1831.  He  at- 
tended the  Harvard  Law  School  and  read  law  in  the 
oflBces of  Luther  Lawrence  and  Thomas  Hopkinson  at 
Lowell.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar  in 
1834,  but  never  practiced  in  Middlesex  County. 

Chester  W.  Eaton  was  born  in  Wakefield  Jan- 
uary 13,  1839.  He  graduated  from  the  Scientific  De- 
partment of  Dartmouth  College  in  1859,  and  after 
reading  law  at  the  Dane  Law  School  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1864.  After  some  years'  practice  in  Wake- 
field and  Boston  he  has  devoted  himself  largely  to  lit- 
erary and  business  pursuits  and  has  held  various  im- 
portant and  responsible  offices  in  his  native  town. 
He  married,  in  1868,  Emma  G.,  daughter  of  Eev.  Giles 
Leach,  of  Rye,  New  Hampshire. 

George  Miller  Hobbs  was  born  in  Waltham 
April  11,  1827,  and  is  the  son  of  William  and  Maria 
(Miller)  Hobbs,  of  that  town.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1850,  and  at  the  Dane  Law  School  in  1857. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston  in  1858,  and 
entered  practice  with  Hon.  Edward  Avery,  with  whom 
he  has  ever  since  been  associated.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Roxbury  and  Boston  School  Boards.  He  married, 
October  26,  1859,  Annie  M.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Morrell,  of  Boston. 

Charles  Sumner  Lillet  was  born  in  Lowell 
December  13,  1851,  and  was  the  son  of  Charles  and 
Cynthia  (Huntley)  Lilley,  of  that  city.  He  read  law 
in  the  office  of  Arthur  P.  Bonney,  of  Lowell,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1877.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Lowell  Board  of  Aldermen,  of  the  State  Senate 
and  the  Executive  Council. 

Charles  John  McLstire  was  born  in  Cambridge 
March  26, 1842.  He  read  law  at  the  Dane  Law  School 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Suffialk  bar  in  1865.  During 
the  pursuit  of  his  law  studies  he  served  as  a  private 
in  the  Forty-fourth  Massachusetts  Regiment.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  Common  Coun- 
cil, of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  that  city  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives.  For  three 
years  he  was  assistant  district  attorney  for  Middlesex 
County,  and  is  now  city  solicitor  of  Cambridge.  He 
married,  in  1865,  Marie  Terese,  daughter  of  George  B. 
Linegan,  of  Charlestown. 

John  H.  Morrison  was  bom  in  Westford  Decem- 
ber 23, 1856,  and  is  the  son  of  John  and  Bridget  Mor- 
rison, of  that  town.  After  a  term  at  Harvard  short- 
ened by  sickness,  he  read  law  in  the  office  of  William 
H.Anderson,  of  Lowell,  and  at  the  Dane  Law  School, 
trom  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1878.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1879  and  has  since  prac- 
ticed in  Lowell.    He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Lowell 


School  Board,  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  State  Senate.  He  married,  in  1884,  Margaret  L., 
daughter  of  James  Owen,  of  Lowell. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Bdtler  is  the  grandson  of 
Zephauiah  Butler,  of  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  who 
served  in  the  Continental  Army  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.    The  father  of  Benjamin  was  John  But- 
ler,   of   Deerfield,   New    Hampshire,   a    captain    of 
dragoons  during  the  War  of  1812,  a  follower  in  war 
and  an  admirer  in   peace  of  Andrew  Jackson,  for 
whom  the  eldest  of  his  two  sons  was  named.    After 
the  war  John  Butler  engaged  in  trade  with  the  We=t 
Indies  and  died  in  March,  1819,  of  yellow  fever  at 
one  of  the  West  India  islands,  leaving  his  widow,  with 
two  young  children  and  only  a  scanty  share  of  worldly 
good.",  to  make  her  way  and  theirs  in  the  world.     The 
younger  child,  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  at  Deerfield  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1818,  only  four  months  before  his  father's  death.     He 
I  was  a  delicate  child,  and,  like  many  a  delicate  child  be- 
fore and  since,  possessed  a  precocious  mind,  which 
sought  with  avidity  wherever  it  could  be  found  that 
mental  food  on  which  it  was  destined  to  develop  and 
mature.    He  attended  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  the  few  books  which  came  in  his  way  he  ea- 
gerly devoured.    It  was  aa  true  with  him  as  with  others 
that  a  few  books  thoroughly  read  gave  an  impulse  to 
thought  and  nourished  the  intellectual  powers  more 
surely  than  that  desultory  reading  which  the  bounti- 
ful library  often  leads  to,  and  which  ends  in  a  scatter- 
ing mind  without  defiuiteness  of  action  or  a  power  of 
concentration.     A   single   book,  no  matter   what  its 
title  or  contents  may  be,  read  carefully  and  reread 
sentence  by  sentence  will  in  every  word  suggest  a 
thought  which,  in  ever-widening  circles,  finally  covers 
and  includes  the  whole  field  which  the  mind  of  man 
is  able  to  survey.     As  concentrated  food  nourishes  the 
system   more   than    a   bountiful   but   unassimilating 
supply,  so  the  few  plain,  simple  books  to  which  young 
Butler  had  access  met  exactly  the  wants  of  mental 
digestion,  exercising  and  nourishing  it  without  dis- 
tracting and  disordering  it. 

In  1828,  Mrs  Butler  removed  to  Lowell,  where,  by 
taking  a  few  boarders  and  carefully  saving  her  gains 
she  became  able  to  give  to  her  children  a  better  edu- 
cation than  she  had  ever  dared  to  expect.  Benjamin 
was  sent  to  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  and  in  1834, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  sent  to  Waterville  College 
in  Maine.  At  that  college  there  was  a  manual  de- 
partmentin  which  thestudents  worked  three  hours  in 
each  day,  thus  earning  a  moderate  amount  of  wages  to 
help  pay  the  cost  of  their  education.  Here  young  But- 
ler earned  something,  but  still  left  college  in  1838 
somewhat  in  debt  for  his  college  expenses.  During 
his  college  life  those  keen  powers  of  argument  and 
speech,  which  have  since  characterized  him,  mani- 
fested themselves,  and  his  fellow-students  recall  many 
an  arena  in  which  he  came  off  victorious. 

After  leaving  college,  oppressed  by  debt  and   with 
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health  impaired,  he  went  with  an  uncle  on  a  fishing 
voyage  to  theooast  of  Labrador,  and,  as  he  says  him- 
self, "hove  a  line,  ate  the  flesh  and  drank  the  oil  of 
cod,  came  back  after  a  four  months'  cruise  in  perfect 
health,  and  had  not  another  sick  day  in  twenty 
years."  The  discussions  in  which  he  often  took  part 
at  Waterville,  were  either  the  result  of  a  naturally 
controversial  taste,  or  were  the  means  of  developing 
one,  and  in  seeking  a  course  of  life  to  follow,  he 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  selected  the  profession 
of  law.  He  entered  the  office  of  \S'm.  Smith,  of 
Lowell,  the  father  of  Henry  F.  Smith,  whose  name 
was  afterwards  changed  to  Durant  and  who  became 
di.-tinguished  at  the  Suffolk  bar. 

In  1841  he  was  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar.  On 
his  examination  for  admission  by  Judge  Charles 
Henry  Warren,  then  holding  a  session  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  questions  were  put  to  him  whose 
answers  impressed  the  judge  with  his  acquirements 
in  the  principles  of  law.  It  happened  that  on  the 
day  of  the  examination  a  case  was  on  trial  before  the 
judge  in  which  the  question  of  admitting  certain  evi- 
dence had  somewhat  puzzled  him.  The  case  was  ,  army  wiih  depleted  wings,  which  the  slightest  disorder 
Robert  Reed  :igainst  Jenness  Batchelder,  which  was  <  would  break  and  destroy. 

carried  finally  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  exceptions,  ,  As  a  Democrat,  Mr.  Butler  early  engaged  in  politi- 
and  is  reported  in  the  first  of  Metcalf,  page  529.  It  ;  cal  activity,  and  almost  from  the  date  of  his  admission 
was  an  actios  of  assumpsit  on  a  promissory  note  given  !  to  the  bar  his  voice  has  been  heard  in  political  con 
by  the  defendant,  when  a  minor,  to  Reed  &  Dudley, 
July  iO,  1835,  and  payable  to  them   as  bearer.     The 


Mr.  Butler  settled  in  Lowell,  and  rose  rapidly  in 
his  profession,  as  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  do  with  his 
learning  in  the  law,  his  infinite  resource,  his  boldae.-s 
and  persistency  in  every  case  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, and  his  readine-s,  with  or  without  fee,  to  re- 
lieve the  suffering  and  oppressed.  His  practice  soon 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  bis  own  county,  and  in 
the  courts  of  Suffolk  he  became  a  familiar  object  of 
interest.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  son  of  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Andrew  Jackson,  he  was 
from  childhood  a  Democrat,  fully  imbued  with  those 
principles,  not  always  kept  in  view,  for  the  support  of 
which  the  Democratic  party  was  created,  and  which 
will  keep  it  alive  through  all  mutations  as  long  as  our 
nation  exists.  He  believed  that  .i  too  great  centrali- 
zation of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  general  govern- 
ment was  a  danger  to  be  avoided,  and  that  the  rights 
of  States,  not  to  recede  .'"rom  the  Union,  but  to  main- 
tain and  retain  certain  functions,  were  absolutely 
essential  to  our  nation's  permanent  existence  and  wel- 
fare. A  nation  with  all  ihe  strength  and  dens-ity  of 
power  at  its  central   point,  could   be  aa  weak  as  an 


defence  of  course  was  infancy.  But  in  July,  1839, 
while  the  note  was  in  the  hands  of  the  promissees, 
and  after  the  defendant  had  come  of  age,  he  ver'oally 
renewed  his  promise  to  pay,  to  Henry  Reed,  one  of  the 


ventions  and  on  the  stump.  His  earliest  essay  in  the 
political  line  was  at  Lowell,  in  which  he  successfully 
advocated  the  ten-hour  rule,  in  the  factories  of  that 
town.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  Massachusetts  in  1853,  and  in  the  same 
vear  a  delegate  to  the  convention  for  the  revision  of 


firm  of  Reed  &  Dudley,  and  the  note  was  subse-  '  the  State  Constitution.  While  a  member  of  the 
quently  endorsed  to  Robert  Reed,  the  plaintiff.  The  |  House,  George  Bliss,  of  Springfield,  was  the  Speaker, 
plaintiff's  offer  to  put  the  renewal  of  the  promise  in  and  the  Whig  party  was  in  the  ascendant.  Otis  P. 
evidence  was  objected  to  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  ■  Lord,  of  Salem,  was  the  Whig  leader  of  the  House, 
and  on  the  day  of  the  examination  above  referred  to,  and,  by  his  great  abilities  and  unconquerable  will. 
Judge  Warren  had  sustained  the  objection.  Mr.  ^  held  the  Spe-.iker  under  his  control,  and  always  obe- 
Butler  had  been  present  during  the  trial,  and  the  I  dient  to  his  wish.  The  altercations  between  Mr. 
general  question  was  asked  him  by  the  judge,  what  ;  Butler  and  the  Speaker  were  numerous,  and  Mr. 
effect  such  a  renewal  of  promise  would  have,  and  what  |  Bliss  was  only  extricated  from  the  perplexities  into 
he  thought  of  his  ruling.  The  student  replied  that  :  which  he  was  repeatedly  led  by  the  ingenious  devices 
he  thought  the  ruling  wrong  and  the  note  good.  I  of  his  Democratic  opponent  on  the  floor,  by  the  he)p- 
"  Why,"  asked  the  judge.  "  Because,"  said  the  student,  ing  hand  of  Mr.  Lord.  Practically,  while  Mr.  Bliss 
"  the  note  was  not  void  but  only  voidable,  and  when  j  was  the  chosen  occupant  of  the  chair,  Mr.  Lord  was 
the  verbal  promise  was  made  the  note  became  at  once  ;  Speaker,  and  Mr.  Bliss  was  only  his  mouth-piece.  On 
negotiable."  The  next  day  the  judge  reversed  his  rul-  !  one  occasion,  when  the  Speaker,  at  the  behest  of  Mr. 
ing,  exception  was  taken  and  the  case  carried  up.  |  Lord,  h.ad  added  another  to  the  long  list  of  rulings 
Judge  Warren  afterwards  complimented  Mr.  Butler  ;  which  Mr.  Butler's  points  of  order  had  received,  he 
on  his  ready  and  just  application  of  the  principles  of  I  said,"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  complain  of  these  rulings, 
law  to  the  case  in  question,  and  acknowledged  the  |  They  doubtless  seem  to  the  Speaker  to  be  just.  I 
influence  it  had  on  his  mind.  Judge  Shaw,  in  the  |  perceive  an  anxiety  on  your  part  to  be  just  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  overruled  the  exccp-  i  minority  and  to  me,  by  whom  at  this  moment  they 
tioo,  and  decided  that  though  the  renewal  of  promise  |  are  represented,  for,  like  Saul  on  the  road  to  Damas- 
was  made  verbally  to  Henry  Reed,  one  of  the  firm  of  !  cus,  your  constant  anxiety  seems  to  be,  "Lord,  Lord, 
Reed  it  Dudley,  it  at  once  became  negotiable,  and  in  I  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do.'  " 
the  hands  of  Robert  Reed,  to  whom  it  was  passed,  Mr.  Butler  was  in  the  State  Sen.ate  in  1S59-60,  and 
was  good.  '  in  the  former'year  performed  an  important  part  in  the 
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revision  of  the  statutes.  In  that  year  the  writer  was 
with  him  in  the  Senate,  and  had  abundant  opportu- 
nities to  observe  and  measure  the  various  qualities  of 
his  head  and  heart.  Though  opposed  to  him  in  poli- 
tics, he  was  not  sufficiently  blind  to  fail  to  discover 
those  traits  of  character  which  have  attracted  to  him 
the  circle  of  friends  which,  like  satellites,  he  has 
always  carried  with  him  in  his  social  and  political 
orbit.  He  disclosed  two  sides — a  sharp  bitterness  of 
antagonism,  and  the  warmest  of  hearts  ;  a  harshness 
of  deportment  at  one  time,  and  at  another  a  polish 
of  manner  and  conversation  not  easily  excelled  ;  now 
inspiring  those  about  him  wiih  fear,  and  again  as 
gentle  as  a  child,  as  affectionate  as  a  brother,  as  lov- 
ing as  the  dearest  friend.  His  character  seemed  to 
consist  of  extremes  ;  like  the  extremes  of  the  magnet 
one  attracted,  the  other  repelled,  and  no  one  looked 
on  him  with  entire  indifference.  So,  in  his  treatment 
of  men,  as  he  could  be  implacable  in  his  antagonism 
he  could  never  forget  a  friend  or  be  faithless  to  his 
interests.  Indeed,  it  has  seemed  to  the  writer  as  if 
his  regard  lor  friendship  and  its  obligations  were  the  in- 
spiring cause  of  that  seeming  bitterness,  which  he  has 
exhibited  towards  those  who  have  attacked  and  de- 
nounced him. 

The  Superior  Court,  established  by  the  Legislature 
of  1859,  was  mainly  the  work  of  his  hands.  The  old 
Common  Pleas  Court  had,  with  the  material  of  which 
it  was  mainly  composed,  evidently  outlived  its  useful- 
ness, and  the  bill  creating  the  new  court  was  drawn 
by  Mr.  Butler,  and  has  stood  the  tests  of  time  and 
criticism.  The  retiring  court,  consisting  of  Edward 
Mellen,  chief  justice,  and  Henry  Walker  Bishop, 
George  NLxon  Briggs,  George  Partridge  Sanger, 
Henry  Morris  and  David  Aiken,  associates ;  gave 
way  to  the  new  court,  consisting  of  Charles  Allen 
Chief  Justice,  and  with  him  as  associates,  Julius 
Eockwell,  Otis  Phillips  Lord,  Marcus  Morton,  Jr., 
Seth  Ames,  Ezra  Wilkinson,  Henry  Vose,  Thomas 
Eussell,  John  Phelps  Putnam  and  Lincoln  Flagg 
Brigham. 

In  1860  Mr.  Butler,  having  passed  through  the 
variouii  preliminary  grades,  was  brigadier-general  of 
the  militia,  with  headquarters  at  Lowell.  In  that 
year  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  held  at  Charleston  in  April.  His  presence 
was  a  familiar  one  in  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tions, as  he  had  never  failed  to  attend  one  since  the 
nomination  of  James  K.  Polk  in  1S44.  .(Ir.  Parton 
says  that  "  he  went  to  Charleston  with  two  strong  con- 
victions in  his  mind.  One  was  that  conccMions  to  the 
South  had  gone  as  far  as  the  Northern  Democracy 
could  ever  be  induced  to  go.  The  other  was  that 
the  fair  nomination  of  Mr.  Douglas  by  a  National 
Democratic  Convention  was  impossible."  General 
Butler  was  a  member  of  the  committee  to  construct  a 
platform.  The  committee  divided,  making  three 
reports — one  by  the  majority  adhering  to  the  detuand 
for  a  slave  code  for  the  Territories  and  protection  to 


the  slave  trade;  one  by  the  minority,  referring  all 
questions  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  property  in  Slates 
or  Territories  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  one  by 
General  Butler,  reaffirming  the  Democratic  principles 
laid  down  at  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
at  Cincinnati  in  1856.  The  report  of  General  Butler 
was  adopted,  but  a  nomination  failed  to  be  made,  and 
the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Baltimore  on  the 
18th  of  June.  At  Baltimore  the  convention  was 
again  divided.  The  Douglas  men  nominated  their 
cliief  for  the  Presidency,  and  Herschell  Johnson,  of 
Georgia,  an  avowed  disunionist,  for  Vice-President. 
The  other  members  of  the  convention  retired  and 
nominated  for  President  John  Cabell  Breckenridge, 
of  Kentucky,  and  Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  for  Vice- 
President.  General  Butler  was  one  of  the  supporters 
of  the  latter  nominations.  The  Douglas  platform 
said,  "We  do  not  know  whether  slavery  can  exist  in  a 
Territory  or  not.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  us  upon  the  subject.  The  Supreme  Court 
must  decide  and  its  decision  shall  be  final  and  bind- 
ing." The  Breckenridge  platform  said  :  "  Slavery 
lawfully  exists  in  a  territory  the  moment  a  slave- 
holder enters  it  with  his  slaves.  The  United  States 
is  bound  to  maintain  his  right  to  bold  slaves  in  a 
Territory.  But  when  the  people  of  a  Territory  frame 
a  State  Constitution  they  are  to  decide  whether  to 
enter  the  Union  as  a  slave  or  free  State.  If  as  a  slave 
State,  they  are  to  be  admitted  without  question.  If 
as  a  free  State,  the  slave-owner  must  retire  or  emanci- 
pate." In  addition  to  the  two  tickets  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  there  was  the  ticket  of  what  was  called 
the  Bell  and  Everett  party,  with  John  Bell,  of  Ten- 
nessee, for  President,  and  Edward  Everett,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  Vice-President,  which  constructed  no 
platform  and  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  question  of 
slavery  then  at  issue,  and  the  ticket  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  with  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President  and 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  for  Vice-President, 
which  distinctly  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  the  Territories. 

General  Butler  returned  to  Massachusetts  and  to 
Lowell  an  unpopular  man,  but  defended  his  course 
wiih  ability,  though  without  success.  He  was  the 
candidate  for  Governor  on  the  Breckenridge  ticket 
and  received  only  six  thousand  out  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  votes.  He  had  previously  been 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  same  office,  and 
received  fifty  thousand  votes. 

In  December,  1860,  Mr.  Lincoln  having  been  chosen 
President  in  November,  General  Butler  went  to 
Washington,  and,  in  company  with  Southern  Demo- 
crats, declared  himself  in  unmistakable  terms  against 
any  attempts  to  break  up  the  Union.  No  Republican 
was  more  emphatic  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
treasonable  language  which  he  heard.  His  friends 
at  the  Sou;h  insisted  that  the  North  would  not  fight 
against  secession.  He  told  them  that  the  North  would 
fight,  and  that  if  the  South  went  into  a  war  there 
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would  be  an  end  to  slavery.  "  Do  you  mean  to  figtit 
youraelf?"  they  .asked.  "I  would,"  he  said,  "and  by 
the  grace  of  God  I  will.''  South  Carolina  seceded, 
and  It  wa.i  expected  that  a  delegation  would  come  to 
Washington  to  present  the  ordinance  of  secession  to 
the  President.  Mr.  Black,  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney-General, had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  South  Carolina  were  legally  definable  as  a 
"riot,"  which  the  forces  of  the  United  Statea could 
not  be  legally  used  in  suppressing.  General  Butler 
said  to  the  Attorney-General :  "  You  say  that  the 
u;overnment  cannot  use  its  army  and  navy  to  coerce 
.South  Carolina  in  South  Carolina.  Very  well,  I  do 
not  agree  with  you ;  but  let  the  proposition  be 
granted.  Now,  secession  is  either  a  right  or  it  is 
treason.  If  it  is  a  right,  the  sooner  we  know  it  the 
better.  If  it  is  treason,  then  the  presenting  of  the 
ordinance  of  secession  is  an  overt  act  of  treason. 
These  men  are  coming  to  the  White  House  to  present 
the  ordinance  to  the  President.  Admit  them.  Let 
them  present  the  ordinance.  Let  the  President  say 
to  them:  '  Gentlemen,  you  go  hence  in  the  custody 
of  a  marshall  of  the  United  States  as  prisoners  of 
state,  charged  with  treason  again.st  your  country. 
Summon  a  jury  here  in  Washington.  Indict  the  com- 
missioners. If  any  of  your  officers  are  backward  in 
acting,  you  have  the  appointing  power;  replace  them 
with  men  who  feel  as  men  should  at  a  time  like  this. 
Try  the  commissioners  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
with  all  the  impcsing  forms  and  stately  ceremonies 
which  marked  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr.  I  have  some 
reputation  at  home  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  and  will 
stay  here  and  help  the  District  Attorney  through  the 
trial  without  fee  or  reward.  If  they  are  convicted, 
execute  the  sentence.  If  they  are  acquitted,  you  will 
have  done  something  toward  leaving  a  clean  path  for 
the  incoming  administration.  Time  will  have  been 
gained;  but  the  great  .advantage  will  be  that  both 
jides  will  join  to  watoh  this  high  and  dignified  pro- 
ceeding; the  passions  of  men  will  cool  ;  the  great 
points  at  issue  will  become  clear  to  all  parties  ;  the 
mind  of  the  country  will  be  active,  while  passion  and 
I'll  judice  are  allayed.  Meanwhile,  if  you  cannot  use 
y..ur  army  and  navy  in  Charleston  Harbor,  you  can 
'.'  uainly  employ  them  in  keeping  order  here." 

The  war  followed,  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1861, 
Fort  Sumter  had  fallen,  and  the  President's  procla- 
mation for  troops  was  issued.  A  brigade  cf  four  regi- 
ments was  called  for  from  Massachusetts,  to  be  com- 
manded by  a  brigadier-seneral.  The  Third,  Fourth, 
Sixth  and  Eighth  Regiments  were  selected  to  go. 
The  Third  and  Fourth  went  by  water  to  Fort  Mon- 
roe ;  the  Sixth  went  by  land,  meeting  its  well-known 
experience  in  its  passage  through  Baltimore,  and  on 
the  18th  of  April,  with  the  Eighth  Regiment,  Gene- 
ral Butler,  the  brigadier-general  selected,  started  by 
rail  for  Washington.  From  this  point,  during  his 
service  in  the  war,  his  history  forms  a  part  of  the 
history  of  his  country.     His  arrival  at  Annapolis  by 


water  from  Havre  de  Grace,  his  rescue  of  the  frigate 
"Constitution,"  his  possession  of  Annapolis  and  the  Na- 
val Academy,  his  reconstruction  of  the  railroad  track 
to  Annapolis  .lunction  and  his  possession  of  Balti- 
more are  related  on  too  many  historic  pages  to  be 
repeated  in  this  narrative. 

The  occupation  of  Baltimore  by  General  Butler 
was  not  approved  by  General  Scott,  who  sent  to  him, 
on  the  14th  of  May,  the  following  despatch:  "Sir, 
your  hazardous  occupation  of  Baltimore  was  mtule 
without  my  knowledge,  and,  of  course,  without  my 
approbation.  It  is  a  G«d-send  that  it  was  without  con- 
flict of  arms.  It  is  also  reported  that  you  have  sent  a 
detachment  to  Frederick  ;  but  this  is  impossible.  Not 
a  word  have  I  received  from  yon  as  to  either  move- 
ment. Let  me  hear  from  you."  This  despatch  struck 
the  general  with  surprise,  as  the  various  despatches 
received  by  him  from  Colonel  Hamilton,  then  on  the 
staff  of  the  lieutenant-general,  certainly  warranted 
the  movement  he  had  successfully  made.  General 
Butler  was  soon  after  removed  from  the  Department  of 
Annapolis,  which  included  Baltimore,  and  commis- 
sioned major-general  of  volunteers,  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  with 
headquarters  at  Fort  Monroe.  In  explanation  of  the 
conduct  of  General  Scott  it  may  be  said  that  he  had 
planned  a  combined  movement  against  Baltimore  of 
12.000  troops,  in  four  columns,  marching  from  differ- 
ent posts,  and  was  somewhat  chagrined  to  find  that 
General  Butler  had  accomplished  the  occupation  of 
the  city  with  a  small  body  of  soldiers  without  blood- 
shed, and  without  even  the  semblance  of  resistance. 

The  commission  of  General  Butler  as  major  gene- 
ral was  dated  May  16th,  two  days  after  his  occupa- 
tion of  Baltimore,  and  thus  he  became,  in  reality,  the 
senior  major-general  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  General  McClellan  and 
General  Banks  received  ante-dated  commissions  after- 
wards, and  thus  on  paper,  but  not  in  fact,  became  his 
seniors.  The  writer  saw  General  Butler  at  Fort 
Monroe  soon  after  he  assumed  command  at  that  fort, 
and  during  the  period  of  four  days  had  an  opportun- 
ity of  observing  his  aptitude  for  military  affairs  and 
the  growth  of  discipline  among  the  three  months' 
men  stationed  at  the  fort. 

Early  in  August  General  Butler  was  relieved  of  his 
command  in  the  Department  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  General  Wool  was  appointed  in  bis 
place.  His  removal,  however,  was  caused  more  by  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department  to  place  a 
skillful  and  experienced  officer  of  the  army  in  active 
service  than  by  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in 
which  General  Butler  had  performed  his  duties.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  General  Wool  was  to  place  Gene-p 
ral  Butler  in  command  of  the  volunteer  troops  outr 
side  the  fort.  This  command  included  nearly  all  the 
troops  in  the  department.  Few  were  in  the  fort  itself, 
but  the  constantly-arriving  regiments  were  stationed 
at  Hampton,  Newport  News  and  other  points  in  the 
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vicinity.  Most  of  these  were  fresii  troops,  lately  en- 
listed and  equipped,  and  needed  the  most  rigid  over- 
sight and  discipline  to  prepare  them  for  active  ser- 
vice. Nut  long  after  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
an  expedition  to  reduce  the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet, 
which  sailed  August  22d,  and  proved  successful.  On 
bis  return  from  that  expedition  his  command  of  the 
troops  outside  Fort  Monroe  ceased  and  he  returned 
to  Washington.  From  Washington  he  came  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, having  received  from  the  War  Department 
an  order,  issued  September  16,  1S61,  "to  raise,  or- 
ganize, arm,  uniform  and  equip  a  volunteer  force  for 
the  war,  in  the  New  England  States,  riOt  exceeding 
six  regiments  of  the  maximum  standard  of  such  arms, 
and  in  such  proportions  and  in  such  manner  as  he 
mav  judge  expedient;  and  for  this  purpose  his  orders 
and  requi-itions  on  the  quartermaster,  ordnance  and 
other  staff  departments  of  the  army  are  to  be  obeyed 
and  answered;  provided  the  cost  of  such  recruitment, 
armament  and  equipment  does  not  exceed,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, that  of  like  troops  now  or  hereafter  raised  for 
the  service  of  the  United  States." 

These  troops  embarked  from  Boston  Feb.  20,  1862, 
under  the  command  of  General  Butler,  and  after  the 
reduction  of  Fort  St.  Philip  and  Fort  Jackson,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  their  surrender  to  Admiral 
Farragut,  May  1st,  he  took  possession  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  remained  in  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf  until  the  arrival  of  General  Banks,  on 
the  14th  of  December,  1862,  who,  under  a  general 
order  dated  November  9;h,  assumed  command.  The 
cause  of  his  removal  was  doubtless  a  diplomatic  one, 
in  which  the  French  government  was  involved,  hav- 
ing its  origin  in  the  treatment  of  French  neutrals  by 
General  Butler,  which  our  government  really  ap- 
proved, but  which,  through  French  spectacles,  it 
might  seem  to  disapprove  by  the  removal  of  the  gen- 
eral at  whose  hands  it  was  received.  If  General  But- 
ler had  done  nothing  in  the  war  prior  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  New  Orleans,  and  nothing  after  he  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  his  administration  of  affairs  in  that  city  alone 
would  secure  to  him  abundant  and  lasting  fame.  The 
limits  fixed  for  this  narration  will  not  permit  a  de- 
tailed account  of  its  brilliant  incidents.  It  is  a  little 
singular  that  by  his  acts  in  that  city  he  should  have 
dulled  the  glory  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  master  of 
his  youth  and  age,  by  robbing  him  of  one  of  his  titles, 
and  becoming  himself  the  hero  of  New  0. leans. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  Department  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  and  during  the  campaign  of  1861 
he  participated  in  the  military  operations  before 
Petersburg  and  Richmond  as  commander  of  the  Army 
of  the  Jame-s.  In  December,  1864,  he  commanded 
an  expedition  agaiu.st  Fort  Fisher,  and  in  November, 
1865,  resigned  his  commission.  From  1806  to  1871 
he  was  a  membfr  of  Congress  from  the  Essex  Dis- 
trict, and  in  1868  one  of  the  managers  of  the  im- 
peachment trial  of  Preiident  Johnson.     At  the  Re- 


publican State  Convention  in  1S71  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  nomination  for  Governor,  and  defeated  by 
William  B.  Washburn.  In  1879  he  was  an  independ- 
ent candidate  for  Governor,  and  in  1882  he  was 
chosen  Governor  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  served 
through  1883.  In  1883,  on  his  re-nomination,  he  was 
defeated  by  George  D.  Robinson.  He  is  still,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two,  finjoying  and  successfully  man- 
aging a  large  practice,  and  as  a  statesman  and  poli- 
tician may  be  said  to  have,  though  perhaps  not  the 
largest,  yet  the  most  enthusiastic  following  of  which 
any  public  man  in  our  country  can  boast. 

Charles  Edward  Powers  was  born  in  Townscnd 
May  9,  1834,  aud  is  the  son  of  Charles  and  Sarah 
(Brooks)  Powers,  of  that  town.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1S5G,  and,  after  studying  medicine  for  a 
time,  read  law  at  the  Dane  Law  Sjhool,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1858.  He  fettled  in  Boston,  and  has  since 
made  that  city  his  place  of  residence  and  business. 

Francis  Winnie  Qua  was  born  in  Lisbon,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  2,  1845.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar 
in  1878,  and  settled  in  Lowell.  Ha  was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  iu  18S8 
and  1889,  and  served  with  credit  to  himself  and  to 
his  constituents.  He  married,  September  6,  1879, 
Alice  L.,  daughter  of  Michael  Harden,  of  Ogdensburg. 

Robert  Alexander  Southworth  was  born  in 
Medford  May  6,  1852,  and  is  the  son  of  Alexander 
and  Helen  Southworth,  of  that  town.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1874,  and,  after  studying  law  in  the 
office  of  Charles  Theodore  and  Thomas  H.  Russell, 
was.  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1876.  He  has  been 
assistant  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  secretary  of  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee.  In  1888  he  was  a  memberof  the 
State  Senate.  He  now  practices  law  and  resides  in 
Boston. 

George  Clark  Travis  was  born  in  Holliston, 
August  19,  1847,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1869. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar  in  1872,  and, 
after  practicing  law  in  his  native  town  several  years, 
removed  to  South  Framingham,  where  he  lived  and 
practiced  until  1886,  when  he  removed  to  Groton,  his 
present  place  of  residence,  continuing  his  office  in 
Framingham  and  occupying  one  also  in  Boston.  He 
married,  April  5,  1871,  Harriet  March,  daughter  of 
Austin  G.,and  Mary  Charlotte  (March)  Fitch,  of  Hol- 
liston. 

John  C.  Dodge  was  born  in  New  Castle,  Maine, 
in  1810,  and  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1834. 
In  1842  he  opened  a  law-office  in  Boston  and  made  a 
specialty  of  maritime  law.  He  represented  Cambridge 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  He  was  president  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Bowdoin,  and  received  from 
that  college,  in  1875,  the  degree  of  Djctor  of  Laws. 
He  married,  in  1843,  Lucy  Sherman,  of  Edgecomb, 
Maine,  and  died  in  Cambridge,  where  he  had  resided 
many  years,  July  17,  1890. 
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George  Bejus  was  born  in  Watertown  in  1816, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1835.  He  read  law  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1839.  He  practiced  law  in  Boston  until  1858,  when 
a  severe  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  so  far  impaired  his 
health  as  to  cause  him  to  abandon  ordinary  profess- 
ional employment  and  to  spend  a  large  part  of  the 
remainder  of  his  life  abroad.  He  was  employed  in 
connection  with  Judge  Phillips  in  the  preparation  of 
a  code  of  criminal  law  for  Massachusetts,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  adopted  by  the  Legislature.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  trial  of  Abner  Rogers  a  con- 
vict who  killed  the  warden  of  the  State  Prison,  being 
associated  in  the  defence  with  George  T.  Bigelow, 
afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
was  also  associated  with  John  H.  Clitford,  Attorney- 
General,  in  the  prosecution  of  Dr.  Webster  for  the  mur- 
der of  Dr.  Parkman,  and  the  preparation  of  that  cele- 
brated case  was  the  work  of  his  hands.  His  own  earn- 
ings, with  some  inherited  property  enabled  him  to 
devote  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of 
public  law,  and,  especially  after  the  Rebellion  lO  the 
subject  of  belligerent  and  neutral  rights  and  duties.  He 
rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  Slate  Department 
in  the  discussion  of  the  ciaims  of  the  United  States 
against  Great  Britain  for  the  depredations  of  the 
Alabama  and  other  cruiserj  from  British  ports  against 
our  commerce,  and  publisihed  several  spirited  and 
able  pamphlets  as  a  contribution  to  the  controversy. 
lie  died  at  Nice,  in  Italy,  January  5,  1878. 

John  W.  Bacon  was  born  in  Natick  in  1818  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1843.  After  leaving  college 
he  taught  for  a  time  in  the  Boston  High  School,  and 
after  reading  law  was  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar 
in  1846.  He  practiced  law  in  Natick  fourteen  years, 
and  from  1859  to  1862  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate.  In  1S66  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Bul- 
lock chief  justice  of  the  Jlunicipal  Court  of  Boston, 
and  in  1871  by  Governor  Claflin  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  Superior  Court.  He  died  at  Taunton,  March 
21,  1888. 

William  Whiting  was  born  in  Concord,  March 
3,  1813,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1833,  and  after 
teaching  private  s-chools  at  Plymouth  and  Concord, 
read  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  Schcol  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1838.  He  opened  an  office  in 
Boston,  and  very  early,  by  assiduous  labor  and  an  ex- 
haustive preparation  of  all  cases  placed  in  his  charge, 
won  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Massachusetts 
bar.  He  married  Lydia  Cu>hing,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Russell,  of  Plymouth,  and  William  G.  Russell,  a 
Harvard  graduate  of  1840,  and  brother  of  his  wife, 
read  law  in  his  office  and  became  hi.s  partner  in  busi- 
ness. In  1864  he  was  appointed  solicitor  of  the  War 
Department  and  served  three  years.  In  1868  he  was 
a  Presidential  elector  and  ia  1872  was  chosen  Ri;pre- 
aentative  to  Congress,  but  died  before  he  took  his 
seat.  In  1862  he  published  a  work  entitled  "The 
War  Powers  of  the    President  and    the   Legislative 


Powers  of  Congress  in  Relation  to  Rebellion,  Treason 
and  Slavery."  He  also  published  various  pamphlets, 
chiefly  legal  arguments  before  the  United  States 
Courts,  and  a  memoir  of  Rev.  Joseph  Harrington. 
He  died  at  Roxbury  Highlands,  June  29,  1873. 

John  Cochran  Park  was  born  in  Boston,  June 
10,  1804,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1824,  in  the 
class  with  George  Lunt  and  Elias  Hasket  Derby. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  about  1827  and  lived  to 
be  the  oldest  member  of  the  Suffolk  bar.  In  the  early 
days  of  his  practice  he  was  active  in  military  matters 
and  at  various  times  commanded  the  Boston  City 
Guards,  the  Boston  Light  Infantry  and  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  He  joined  the 
last-named  company  in  1829,  was  itsadjutant  in  1837, 
its  second  lieutenant  in  1845,  its  first  lieutenant  in 
1850  and  its  captain  in  1853.  He  was  also  the  clerk 
of  the  company  from  1830  to  1833.  For  many  years 
he  was  an  active  and  prominent  member  of  the  Whig 
party  and  one  of  the  most  fluent  and  popular  speak- 
ers in  its  ranks.  He  passed  through  the  Free  Soil 
party  into  the  Republican  party,  and  continued  his 
connection  with  that  party  until  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1888,  when  he  voted  for  Grover  Cleve- 
land. In  1851  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Bout- 
well  district  attorney  for  the  Suffolk  District  and  re- 
mained in  office  until  1853.  In  1860  he  removed  to 
Newton,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  April  21,  1889.  He  married  twice, 
his  first  wife  being  a  daughter  of  Abraham  Moore, 
already  referred  to  as  an  attorney,  first  in  Groton  and 
afterwards  in  Boston.  At  his  death  he  left  a  widow 
and  one  son,  another  son  having  died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  war. 

In  Newton  Mr.  Park  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Long,  in  1881,  judge  of  the  Newton  Police  Court,  and 
remained  on  the  bench  until  his  death.  The  social 
atmosphere  of  Newton  was  especially  congenial  to  him. 
Thrown  into  acircleof  educated  and  scholarly  men,  he 
found  a  happy  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  rare 
literary  and  conversational  powers  which  he  possessed. 
In  the  church  with  which  he  was  connected,  in  its 
Sunday-school  and  in  various  movements  for  reform, 
he  found  a  welcome  field  for  his  naturally  refined 
and  philanthropic  tastes.  The  various  papers  read 
by  him  in  the  Newton  Tuesday  Club,  of  which  ho 
was  a  member,  show  both  the  tendency  of  his  mind 
and  its  strength  and  clearness  to  the  last.  In  1877 
he  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Morals  of  the  Young,"  in 
1878  one  on  "  Prose  Writers  of  Fiction,"  in  1879 
"The  Government  and  the  Indians,"  in  1880  "  The 
Poor  and  Pauperism,"  ia  1881  "Marriage,"  in  1883 
"  Orators  and  Oratory,"  in  1884  "Political  Parties" 
and  "A  Mission  of  Peace  to  the  South,"  in  1886 
"Communism,  Socialism  and  Strikes  "  and  "Parlia- 
ment and  Congress,"  and  in  1888  "  We,  the  People." 

Judge  Robert  C.  Pitman,  a  member  of  the  club,  in  a- 
fitting  memorial,  says  of  Mr.  Park :  "  His  career  was 
as   versatile   as  it   was  protracted.     But    few    have 
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touched  life  at  so  many  points.  AVe  were  reminded 
by  the  honors  paid  at  his  funeral  of  his  early  and 
long-continued  interest  in  military  life.  We  know 
the  traditions  of  his  fascinating  oratory  when  Web- 
ster and  Everett  and  Choate  and  Phillips  were  in 
their  prime ;  he  served  in  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature ;  at  the  bar  he  had  a  long  and  varied  career 
upon  the  civil  and  criminal  side,  which  was  crowned 
at  last  with  faithful  years  of  judicial  duties;  always 
prompt  to  turn  aside  for  any  service  in  education, 
charities  or  reforms,  and  having  a  life-long  interest 
in  religion,  its  services  and  instructions." 

John  Spaulding  was  born  in  Townsend,  August 
8,  1817.  He  is  descended  from  Edward  Spaulding, 
who  came  to  New  England  about  1630,  and  first  set- 
tled in  Braintree.  Edward,  the  ancestor,  was  made  a 
freeman  in  1640,  and  was  one  of  the  original  grantees 
and  settlers  of  Chelmsford  in  May,  1C55.  By  a  wife, 
Margaret,  who  died  in  August,  1640,  he  had  John 
about  1633,  Edward  about  1635  and  Grace.  By  a  sec- 
ond wife,  Rachel,  he  had  Benjamin  in  1643  ;  Joseph 
1646  ;  Dinah,  1649,  and  Andrew  1652.  Of  these  chil- 
dren, Andrew,  who  was  horn  November  19,  1652,  and 
died  May  6,  1713,  married  Hannah  Jefes,  of  Billerica, 
April  30,  1674,  and  had  Hannah,  Andrew,  Henry, 
John,  Rachel,  William,  Joanna,  Benoni  and  Mary. 
Of  these,  Andrew,  who  was  born  in  Chelmsford, 
March  25,  1678,  and  died  November  7,  1753,  married 
Abigail  Warren,  February  5,  1701,  and  had  Andrew, 
Jacob,  Henry,  Josiah,  Ephraim,  Isaac,  Abigail,  Jo- 
anna, James,  David,  Benjamin  and  Sarah.  Of  these, 
Isaac,  who  was  born  in  Chelmsford,  October  28,  1710, 
and  died  March  4,  1776,  married  Sarah  Barrett,  and 
removed  to  Townsend,  where  hia  farm  is  still  in  the 
family.  His  children  were  Jonathan,  Lydia,  Sarah, 
Benjamin,  Abigail,  Lucy  and  Esther.  Of  these,  Ben- 
jamin was  born  in  Townsend,  August  14,  1743,  and 
died  May  27,  1832.  He  married  Mary  Heald  Decem- 
ber 5,  1765,  and  had  Benjamin,  Peter,  Mary,  David, 
Joel,  Abel,  Isaac,  Sarah,  Ephraim  and  Nancy.  Of 
these,  Benjamin,  born  in  Townsend,  April  17,  1767, 
died  May  21,  1842.  He  married,  first,  Sibyl  Wallace, 
March  19,  1789;  second,  Sibyl  Sanders,  August  1, 
1797,  and  third.  Mrs.  Betsey  Searle,  May  2,  1822. 
His  children  were  Sibyl,  Benjamin,  John,  Polly, 
Levi,  Peter,  Jonas,  Abigail,  Susan,  Samuel  and  Amos. 
Of  these,  John,  born  in  Townsend,  May  10,  1794, 
married  Mrs.  Eleanor  Bennett,  of  Boston,  in  1814; 
second,  Eliza  Lawrence  Spalding,  of  Shirley,  June  3, 
1830,  and  third,  Esther  Pierce,  of  Townsend,  May  22, 
1834.  His  children  were  Eliza  Ann,  born  October  1, 
1814;  John,  August  8,  1817;  Mary  Heald,  April  6, 
1820;  Sibyl,  September  12,  1822;  Caroline  Matilda, 
October  18,  1824;  Abel,  September  21,  1831;  Ellen 
Maria,  November  13,1842;  Theodore  Lyman,  April 
21,  1845;  Lyman  Beecher,  February  25, 1847;  Theo- 
dore Eddy,  May  3,  1849.  and  Ellen  Rebecca,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1854. 

Of  these,  John,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received 


his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town  :ind  at  Phillips  Academy.  In  1842  he  entered 
Yale  College,  but  on  account  of  ill  health  jvas  obliged 
to  leave  bis  class  in  its  senior  year  and  thus  failed  to 
receive  a  degree  in  regular  order.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  however,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
conferred  on  him.  The  education  which  he  finally 
secured  was  due  chiefly  to  his  own  love  of  learning 
and  his  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance.  While 
working  on  his  father's  farm  he  was  only  able  to  at- 
tend school  during  eight  or  ten  weeks  in  the  winter, 
and  the  instruction  thus  received  was  supplemented 
by  voluntary  study  during  eveniDgs  and  rainy  days 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  had  prepared  himself  for  teaching  school,  and 
for  a  short  time  pursued  that  occupation  with  eminent 
success.  With  strong  health,  great  self-reliance  and 
precocious  will  and  energy,  but  with  inadequate  finan- 
cial aid  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  liberal  education. 
In  1850  he  graduated  at  the  Dane  Law  School,  in 
Cambridge,  and,  after  a  period  of  study  in  the  law-of- 
fice of  George  Frederick  Farley,  of  Groton,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1851.  By  his  own  unaided  ef- 
forts he  entered  on  bis  professional  career,  and  having 
paid  his  own  way,  he  opened  an  olBcc  in  Groton,  owing 
no  man  a  dollar  and  with  a  small  sum  securely  in- 
vented in  profitable  railroad  stock. 

While  in  the  oflSce  of  Mr.  Farley  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  cases  in  the  Magistrates'  Court  and  thus  ac- 
quired some  experience  in  the  trial  of  cases  before  he 
launched  his  own  professional  bark.  In  this  way  he 
secured  a  class  of  business  which,  after  he  began 
practice  on  his  own  account,  naturally  fell  into  his 
hands — a  practice  which  gradually  extended  even  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Middlesex  County,  and  which, 
skillfully  managed  as  it  was,  secured  to  him  at  a  very 
early  period  a  prominent  and  lucrative  standing  in 
his  profession. 

His  settlement  in  Groton  was  made  in  response  to 
the  request  of  many  prominent  citizens,  who  were 
anxious  to  have  a  young,  active  lawyer  in  their  town, 
and  they  not  only  provided  him  with  an  office  as  an 
inducement  for  him  to  remain  with  them,  but  their 
continued  encouragement  and  aid  were  of  essential 
service  to  him  in  getting  a  firm  foothold  at  the  bar. 
Mr.  Spaulding  remained  in  Groton  about  ten  years. 
When  the  south  part  of  that  town  became  a  promi- 
nent railroad  centre  he  followed  the  popular  wave  and 
practiced  in  that  section  until  1872,  when  he  removed 
to  Boston.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  eflTorts  and  influ- 
ence that  Groton  Junction  as  it  was  called,  and  a  part 
of  the  town  of  Shirley  were  incorporated,  in  1871,  as 
a  new  town  under  the  name  of  Ayer. 

While  practicing  in  Middlesex  County  the  District 
Courts  were  established,  and  when  the  First  Northern 
Middlesex  Court  was  established  Mr.  Spaulding  de- 
clined the  appointment  of  judge,  but  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  special  justice,  which  he  now  holds.  The 
necessary  sacrifice  of  a  large  portion  of  his  lucrative 
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practice  would  scarcely,  in  his  opinion,  be  justified  by 
the  honor  which  such  a  judicial  position  would  bestow. 

Judge  Spauldiug  now  resides  in  Boston  Highlands, 
and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  well-earued  and  lucra- 
tive legal  business,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  im- 
pHired  by  any  failure  of  his  strong  mental  and  phys- 
ical powers.  He  married,  in  1802,  Charlotte  A., 
daughter  of  Alpheus  Bigelow,  of  Weston,  who  died 
June  24,  1889,  leaving  no  children. 

Judge  Spaulding  has,  until  now,  well  advanced  in 
life,  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  professional 
pursuits,  neither  seeking  nor  accepting  office,  believ- 
ing that  in  our  country  few  higher  positions  can  be 
attained  than  that  of  a  well-read,  sound,  successful 
lawyer. 

Arthur  P.  Bonxey,  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Abi- 
gail (Stetson)  Bonney,  of  Plympton,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  that  town  July  9,  1828.  He  attended  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  town  and  afterwards 
those  in  Lowell.  He  also  attended  the  Dracut  Acad- 
emy, and  in  the  study  of  the  languages  had  the  advan- 
tages of  a  private  tutor.  He  firsj,  studied  medicine 
for  a  time,  but  finally  entered  as  a  student  the  law- 
office  of  Seth  Ames  &  Thomas  Hopkinson,  then  in 
full  practice  in  Lowell.  After  his  admission  to  the 
bar  in  1848  he  opened  an  office  in  Lowell  and  prac- 
ticed alone  until  he  entered  the  firm  of  his  old  instruc- 
tors, which  assumed  the  name  of  Hopkinson,  Ames  & 
Bonney.  In  1849  Mr.  Hopkinson  was  appointed  a 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  and  the  firm  con- 
tinued under  the  name  of  Ames  &  Bonney  until  1859, 
when  Mr.  Ames  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  Superior  Court  established  in  that  year.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Bonney  has  continued  in  a  gradually 
enlarging  business  until  his  practice,  now  chiefly  con- 
fined to  corporations,  has  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  Lowell's  most  prominent  and  wealthy  citizens.  In 
1855  he  was  city  solicitor,  and  in  1857, 1858  and  18G1 
he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1858  the 
writer  was  with  him  at  the  Senate  board,  and  remem- 
bers him,  though  the  youngest,  yet  one  of  the  ablest, 
members.  From  1864  to  1880  he  was  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Lowell,  and  from  1880  to  the 
present  time  haa  been  president  of  the  Merchants'  Na- 
tional Bank.  He  has  been  also  a  director  in  the 
Lowell  and  Andover  Railroad  Corporation.  He  is  a 
Republican  in  politics  and  a  Unitarian  in  religion, 
and  a  prominent  and  active  member  of  both  organi- 
zations. He  married  Emma  A.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Royal 
Hall,  of  Lowell,  and  has  one  child,  a  daughter. 

Hon.  Tapp.vx  Wextworth  was  born  in  Dover, 
New  Hampshire,  February  24,  1802,  and  died  in 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  June  12,  1875.  The  Went- 
worth  family  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the 
history  of  England,  and  Tappan  Wentworth  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  the  Earl  of 
Slrafibrd,  whom  the  genius  of  Macaulay  has  made  for- 
ever famous. 

William  Wentworth  was  the  first  immigrant  of  his 


name   to   America,  and   was  one  of  the   Rev.  John 
Wheelwright's  company  at  Exeter,  in  1638. 

After  that  he  resided  at  Wells  and  then  in  Dover, 
iu  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  ruling  elder. 

He  was  the  father  of  four  sons,  from  one  of  whom 
Governor  John  Wentworth  was  descended  ;  from  an- 
other, the  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  of  Chicago,  and 
from  the  other  two,  by  a  union  in  the  line,  the  Hon. 
Tappan  Wentworth. 

Three  of  the  Wentworths  were  Grovernors  of  New 
Hampshire.  Of  these,  John  Wentworth  was  commis- 
sioned Lieutenant-Governor  in  1711 ;  Benning  Went- 
worth was  appointed  Governor  in  1741,  and  held  the 
office  until  1767 ;  John  Wentworth,  his  nephew  and 
successor,  held  the  same  dignity  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  that  mem- 
orable struggle  for  human  rights  he  conscientiously 
adhered  to  the  Royal  cause. 

The  Wentworth  Governors  had  granted  the  charter 
of  Dartmouth  College,  and  had  endowed  it  by  giving 
the  lands  upon  which  its  edifices  now  stand,  and  had 
fostered  it  so  long  as  they  had  the  power. 

William  Wentworth,  the  first  American  founder  of 
the  family,  was  twice  married  ;  was  the  father  of 
ten  children,  and  died  March  16,  1696.  Benjamin 
Wentworth,  his  youngest  son,  born  in  Dover,  married 
Sarah  Allen,  in  1697,  by  whom  he  had  eleven  chil- 
dren, and  died  in  August,  1728.  William  Wentworth, 
eldest  son  of  Benjamin,  was  born  August  14,  1698, 
and  was  twice  married.  Of  his  twelve  children, 
Evans  was  born  December  25, 1750,  married  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Ezekiel  Wentworth,  March  19,  1772,  and 
died  in  August,  1826.  Of  his  nine  children,  Isaac, 
father  of  Tappan,  was  born  August  13,  1776;  married 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Thomas  Gowdey  ;  was  the  father 
of  eleven  children,  and  died  in  1827. 

Tappan  Wentworth  received  his  elementary  educa- 
tion at  the  common  schools  and  the  classical  school  at 
Dover. 

During  his  early  manhood  he  spent  about  three 
years  at  Portsmouth,  employed  in  a  grocery  store, 
from  whence  he  went  to  South  Berwick,  Maine,  and 
served  successively  in  the  stores  of  Benjamin  Mason 
and  AlphonsoGerrish,  as  clerk. 

But  Tappan  Wentworth  possessed  abilities,  force 
and  ambition  that  demanded  a  wider  field  than  that 
within  the  limits  of  a  country  store.  He  manifested 
deep  interest  in  politics.  A  spirited  article  written 
by  him,  advocating  the  re-election  of  William  Bur- 
leigh member  of  Congress  from  the  York  District,  at- 
tracted that  gentleman's  attention,  and  induced  him 
to  offer  his  tuition  in  the  study  of  law  to  Tappan 
Wentworth.  The  offer  was  accepted,  the  course  of 
legal  preparation  finished,  and  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  York  County  in  1826. 

Seven  years  of  successful  practice  in  South  Berwick 
and  Great  Falls  followed  his  admission.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1833,  he  removed  to  Loweil,  with  savings  to  the 
amount  of  about  $7000  in  his  possession. 
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Mr.  Wentworth's  first  public  service  was  rendered 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  first 
city  charter  of  Lowell  in  1836.     He  was  the  Whig 
lawyer  on  the  committee,  and  Joseph  W.  JIansur  the 
Democratic.     He  was  elected  to  the  Common  Council 
the  same  year,  re-elected  in  183",  '39,  '40,  '41,  and  offi- 
ciated as  president   the  last  four  years.     In  1848—49 
he  represented  his    fellow-citizens  in  the  Senate   of 
Massachusetts.     In  1851  he  was  returned  asrepresen-  | 
tativeto  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  i 
also  in  1859,  1860  and  1863.     In  1865-66  he  was  again  j 
representative  in  the  State  Senate.     He  was  an  active  i 
Whig  advocate — a  statesman  of  the  Webster  school  ] 
throughout  the  best  days  of  the  Whig  organization — 
and  on  the  "  stump  "di.splayed  the  qualities  of  a  prac-  ' 
tical  and  an  argumentative  orator. 

In  the  fall  of  1852,  Tappan  Wentworth   was  elected 
as  a  Whig  to  the  National  House  of  Representatives, 
by  a  vote  of  4341,  as  against  4240   cast  for  Henry  : 
Wilson,  Coalitionist.  ' 

The  Worcester  -.Egia'  at  the  time  of  his   election,  I 
said:  "The  election  of  this  gentleman   to   Congress  ' 
from   the   Eighth   District  over   Henry   Wilson,  the 
master-spirit  of  coalition,  has  given  great  satisfaction 
to  the  Whigs  in  all  j,-i,o  ,jf  ihc  State. 

"  To  any  who  know  Mr.  Wentworth,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  his  election  is  an  important  contribution 
to  the  talent  and  ability  of  the  next  Congress — as  a 
clear-headed  and  forcible  speaker,  he  will  have  no 
superior  in  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  while  as  a 
working  member  he  will  be  eminently  useful." 

While  in  Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Commerce,  aud  introduced  several  im- 
portant measures.  Among  them  was  a  re<olution  to 
see  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  regulate  or  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  into  the  United  States  by  any 
foreign  government  or  individual  of  any  foreigners, 
either  insane,  blind  or  otherwise  disabled.  On  this 
resolution  he  spoke  at  considerable  length. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, which  subsequently  reported  a  bill  that  passed 
into  law,  and  that  covers  the  entire  subject.  In 
1854  he  delivered  a  powerful  and  eloquent  speech,  in 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill. 

The  cordial  relations  which  had  so  long  existed  be- 
tween Mr.  Wentworth  and  President  Pierce,  and  also 
between  himself  and  Attorney  Genera!  Caleb  Cushing, 
were  of  great  advantage  to  him,  although  he  was  in 
the  Whig  opposition  to  their  Democratic  administra- 
tion. Through  them  he  quickly  established  friendly 
relation.s  with  the  several  members  of  the  Cabinet, and 
also  with  the  Democratic  Speaker,  who  showed  his 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Wtntworth's  abilities  when  he 
appointed  the  difi'erent  Standing  Committees.  The.se 
relations  with  the  chiefs  of  the  esiiting  adraiaistra- 
tion,  which  enabled  him  to  serve  his  constituents 
more  beneficially  than  he  otherwise  could  have  done, 
were  used  by  his  opponents  to  create  distrust  of  his 


fidelity,  and  to  defeat  him  when  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. 

The  public  life  of  Mr.  Wentworth  was  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  of 
Lowell,  and  he  was  already  ready  to  assist  in  any 
public  enterprise,  and  liberally  supported  all  the  city 
institutions. 

He  was  projector  and  president  of  one  of  the  State 
railways,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  presideut 
of  the  National  Rubber  Company,  of  Providence  and 
Bristol,  R.  I. 

His  life-work,  however,  was  his  profession,  and  to 
that  were  given  his  talents,  which  were  of  a  com- 
manding chaiacter. 

He  always  received  the  careful  attention  of  both 
judge  and  jury.  His  legal  record  was  brilliant  and 
successful,  and  his  place  in  the  profession  was  in  the 
front  rank. 

Judge  Nathan  Crosby,  in  his  eulogy  on  Mr.  Went- 
worth, said  :  "  He  was  not  long  in  selecting  Dartmouth 
as  his  donee.  He  was  a  New  Hampshire  man,  his 
kindred  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  State,  and  had 
chartered  and  founded  the  college." 

His  will  bequeathed  all  his  property,  which  he  said 
would  not  take  long  to  reach  8500,000  to  Dartmouth 
College  in  the  following  words  :  "  All  my  real  estate 
stocks  in  corporations  and  debts  due  me,  I  give,  devise 
and  bequeath  to  Dartmouth  College,  in  fee  simple, 
and  forever,  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  said  Col- 
lege, in  such  manner  as  the  proper  officers  who  may 
have  the  management  and  control  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  College,  may  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mine." 

The  bequest  was  charged  with  limited  legacies  and 
annuities,  and  will  bear  in  all  coming  time,  one-half 
the  expenses  and  reap  one-half  the  benefits  and  glory 
o/  this  college.  "  In  all  the  relations  of  life,"  wrote 
an  early  friend  familiar  with  him  as  husband,  father, 
sen  and  brother,  "  he  mostemphalically  and  nobly  did 
his   duty,    and    his  record   is  written  on  high." 

"  When  he  once  gave  his  friendship,  remarked  Mr. 
John  McNeil,  his  biother-in-law,  "  it  was  for  life,  and 
to  the  end.  Even  if  the  object  proved  unworthy,  he 
let  go  with  more  reluctance  and  regret  than  most  men." 

A  large  portion  of  his  law  library  was  bequeathed 
to  the  city  of  Lowell,  for  the  use  of  the  bar  of  Lowell, 
practicing  in  the  Police  Court.  Mrs.  Wentworth  after- 
wards furnished  in  good  taste  and  fitnes-s  a  library- 
case  for  'he  books,  surmounted  with  the  Wentworth 
coat-of-armi,  with  the  superscription  "  Wentworth 
library,'  and  also  gave  largely  from  her  own  library 
to  till  its  shelves. 

After  the  death  of  5Ir.  Wentworth  a  largely  attend- 
ed meeting  of  the  Middlesex  bar  passed  some  highly 
eulogistic  resolutions,  expressive  of  their  appreciation 
of  his  character  and  abilities,  and  of  their  sense  of 
his  loss. 

Tappan  Wentworth  was  married,  on  the  20th  of 
Jauuary,  1842,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Genl.  Solomoa 
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McNeil,  of  Hillsboro',  N.  H.,  .1  granddaughter  of 
Gov.  Pierce,  and  a  niece  of  President  Franiilin  Pierce. 
In  all  respects  she  was  a  help-meet  for  him.  An  only 
child,  a  son,  Frederick  Tappan  Wentsvorth,  was  born 
March  7,  1843,  and  died  April  17,  1853,  of  a  sudden 
illness.  His  death  w.os  a  sore  affliction  to  his  parents. 

Mrs.  Wentworth,  surviving  her  noble  husband,  has 
gracefully  and  touchingly  completed  the  great  act  of 
his  life. 

JosiAH  G.  Abbott,  now  living  in  Boston,  is  de- 
scended from  George  Abbott,  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
who  came  to  New  England  about  1640,  and  settled 
at  Andover,  in  1643.  The  ancestor  married,  in 
1647,  Hannah,  daughter  of  William  and  Annie 
Chandler,  and  died  December  24,  1681.  His  widow 
married  Rev.  Francis  Dane,  the  minister  of  Andover, 
and  died  June  11,  1711.  William  Abbott,  son  of  the 
ancestor,  boru  November  18,  1657,  married,  June  2, 
1682,  Elizabeth  Gray,  and  had  a  son  Paul,  born 
March  25,  1697,  who  removed  from  Andover  to  Pom- 
fret,  Connecticut,  about  1722.  Paul  had  a  son 
Nathan,  born  in  Andover  April  11,  1731,  who  mar- 
ried, in  1759,  Jane  Paul,  and  had  a  son  Caleb,  who 
married  Lucy  Lovejoy,  and  for  a  second  wife,  Debo- 
rah Baker.  Caleb  had  a  son  Caleb,  born  February 
10,  1779,  who  was  a  merchant  in  Chelmsford,  and 
married  Mercy,  daughter  of  Josiah  Fletcher.  The 
children  of  the  Ia.st  Caleb  were — Mercy  Maria,  born 
January  24, 1808,  deceased  August  21,  1825;  Lucy  Ann 
Lovejoy,  born  Sept.  16,  1809  ;  Caleb  Fletcher,  born 
Sept.  8,  181 1,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1831,  and 
settled  as  a  lawyer  in  1835  in  Toledo,  Ohio;  Josiah 
Gardner,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  Evelina  3Iaria 
Antoinette,  born  Sept.  14,  1817. 

Josiah  Gardner  was  born  in  Chelmsford,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1815,  and  attended  the  Chelmsford  Academy, 
at  one  time  under  the  care  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, principal.  He  recalls  with  special  interest 
the  impression  which  Mr.  Emerson,  then  unknown, 
by  his  gentle  seriousness  and  great  purity,  made 
on  his  youthful  mind.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1832,  in  the  class  with  Henry  Whitney  Bel- 
lows, Charles  T.  Brooks,  George  Ticknor  Curtis, 
E^tes  Howe,  Charles  Mason,  Albert  Hobart  Nelson, 
Samuel  Osgood,  George  Frederick  Simmons  and 
many  others  who  acquired  position  and  fame.  In 
such  a  class,  though  the  youngest  member,  Mr. 
Abbott  secured  a  creditable  rank.  After  leaving 
college  he  read  law  with  Nathaniel  Wright  and  Amos 
Spaulding  in  Lowell,  and  at  the  Dane  Law  School  in 
Cambridge.  He  was  prepared  for  admission  at  the 
bar  in  September,  1835,  but  a  serious  illness  delayed 
his  admission  uutil  December  of  that  year,  when, 
barely  twenty  years  of  age  he  entered  on  his  profess- 
ional career  as  a  partner  with  Mr.  Spaulding,  one  of 
his  instructors.  After  a  business  connection  of  two 
years  with  Mr.  Spaulding  he  practiced  alone  until 
1840,  when  he  became  connected  with  Samuel  Apple- 
ton  Brown. 


On  the  21st  of  May,  1855,  the  Common  Pleas 
Court,  so  far  as  Suffolk  County  was  concerned,  was 
discontinued  by  law,  and  the  Superior  Court  for  the 
County  of  SafTolk  was  established.  The  judges  com- 
missioned for  this  court  by  Governor  Gardner  were, 
Albert  Hobart  Nelson,  chief  justice,  and  Judges  Hunt- 
ington, Nash  and  Abbott,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
associates.  On  the  resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Nel- 
son, who  died  in  1858,  Charles  Allen  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Banks  as  his  successor.  Judge  Abbott 
resigned  in  June,  1858.  In  1859  both  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  and  the  Superior  Court  for  the  County  of 
Suffolk  were  abolished,  and  the  Superior  Court  for 
the  Commonwealth  was  established.  It  was  due  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  associates  adminis- 
tered the  Superior  Court  that  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  was  abolished  and  courts  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  Superior  Court  established  for  all  the  State. 
Judge  Abbott,  on  his  return  to  practice,  still  lived  in 
Lowell,  but  had  his  office  in  Boston,  and  engaged, 
however,  in  a  law  business  which  extended  into  many 
of  the  counties  of  the  State.  In  1860  he  declined  a 
seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and 
in  1861  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  has  since  that 
time  lived. 

In  1837,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  1842  and  1843, 
member  of  the  Senate.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
an  unusual  honor  for  one  who  had  served  so  short  a 
time,  and  was  also  editor  of  a  tri-weekly  paper  in  Low- 
ell for  the  year  1840,  the  year  of  the  hard  cider  cam- 
paign. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Gov- 
ernor Marcus  Morton.  In  1853  be  was  a  delegate 
from  Lowell  to  the  convention  for  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution,  and  in  1875  and  1876  was  a  member  of 
Congress.  While  in  Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  to  determi  ne  the  election  of  President,  and 
has  been  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor 
several  limes  and  repeatedly  the  Democratic  candi- 
date in  the  Legislature  for  United  States  Senator. 
He  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Conventions  of  1844,  '64,  '68,  '72,  '76,  '80  and  '84; 
a  delegate  at  large,  and  chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts delegation  at  all  but  that  of  1844.  He 
has  been  at  various  times  intimately  connected  with 
corporations  and  business  enterprises,  having  been 
president  of  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Lowell,  of  the  Atlantic  Cotton-Mill  of  Lawrence, 
of  the  Hill  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Union 
Water-Power  Company  of  Lewiston,  Maine,  and  of 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  Company.  He  has 
also  been  a  director  of  the  North  American  Insurance 
Company  of  Boston,  and  vice-prei^ident  of  several 
savings  institutions.  Throughout  his  career,  how- 
ever, he  has  always  made  politics  and  financial  and 
other  occupations  subservient  to  his  professional  voca- 
tion, and  never  permitted  them  to  distract  his  mind 
firom  his  legitimate  professional  studies  and  pursuits. 
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His  business  in  the  courts  has  brought  him  in  con- 
tact with  the  ablest  men  of  the  Massachusetts  bar, 
including  Choate,  Curtis,  Bartlett  and  Whiting,  of 
the  Suffolk  bar,  and  Farley,  Butler  and  Sweetser,  of 
the  Middlesex  bar,  and  in  the  contests  with  these 
giants  in  the  law  in  which  he  has  engaged  he  has 
shown  himself  their  peer.  With  General  Butler  in 
his  earlier  years  he  was  often  associated  as  his  se- 
nior, and  in  later  times  he  has  often  been  pitted 
against  him  in  the  legal  arena.  With  Mr.  Choate  he 
was  obliged  to  exert  all  his  powers,  and  make  use  of 
all  his  learning.  With  Mr.  Butler  it  was  necessary 
to  be  armed  at  all  points  and  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  against  surprises  while  Mr.  Farley  at  times  dis- 
played a  wonderful  keenness  of  logic  which  needed 
all  his  legal  and  forensic  strength  to  meet  and  if  pos- 
sible overcome.  No  man  at  the  bar  in  our  Common- 
wealth has  been  more  industrious  in  bis  profession  or 
performed  more  unremitting  labor.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  during  fifteen  years  of  his  career  he  was  engaged 
in  the  trial  of  causes  before  the  courts  or  referees  or 
auditors  or  committees  of  the  Legislature  three  hun- 
dred days  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  in 
the  year.  The  writer  has  bad  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving his  skill  in  the  management  of  important 
causes,  and  has  discovered  in  him  a  faculty,  not  com- 
mon among  lawyers  of  tersely  and  concisely  selecting 
and  treating  the  strong  points  in  his  case  before  a 
jury,  making  them  the  means  of  a  counter-attack 
against  the  strong  points  of  his  opponent,  and,  like  a 
skillful  general,  piercing  the  centre  of  his  antagonist's 
line  of  battle  while  the  movements  against  his  wings 
were  left  unopposed. 

Judge  Abbott  married,  July  18,  1838,  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Edward  St.  Loe  Livermore,  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  and  has 
had  two  daughter  and  seven  sons.  His  two  daughters 
were  Caroline,  who  married  George  Perry,  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Marshal  S.  Perry,  of  Boston,  and  Sarah,  who 
married  William  P.  Fay.  Of  his  sons,  Edward  Gard- 
ner was  born  September  29,  1840,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1860.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1861  he  raised  the  first  company  of  three  years'  vol- 
unteers for  the  Second  Regiment  of  Massachusetts, 
and  as  brevet  major  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain.  Henry  Livermore,  born  January  21,  1842, 
also  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1860,  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen years,  and  while  major  of  the  Twentieth  Regi- 
ment of  Massachusetts  and  brevet  brigadier-general 
waa  killed  in  the  Wilderness.  Fletcher  Morton,  born 
February  18,  1843,  waa  commissioned  captain  in  the 
Second  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  and  served  on  the 
staff  of  General  William  Dwight.  Though  in  many 
battles,  in  which  he  exhibited  conspicuous  gallantry, 
he  served  three  years  in  the  war  without  a  scratch. 
He  afterwards  studied  medicine,  but  is  not  in  prac- 
tice. Samuel  Appleton  Browne  was  born  March  6, 
1846,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1866.  He  enlisted 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  in  the  New  England  Guards 


Regiment,  but  was  not  called  into  service,  and  entered 
college.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the  profession  of  law. 
Franklin  Pierce,  the  fifth  son,  attended  the  Dane  Law 
School  at  Cambridge,  and  is  now  practicing  law- 
Grafton  St.  Loe  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1877  and  is 
also  in  the  law.  Holker  Welch  Abbott,  the  seventh 
son,  is  an  artist.  Judge  Abbott  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Williams  College  in  1862. 
He  is  now  living  in  Boston,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four  assiduously  engaged  in  the  labors  of  his  profes- 
sion, with  mind  and  body  unimpaired  and  with  the 
promise  of  years  of  labor  for  his  own  honor  and  credit 
and  for  the  community  in  which  he  is  held  in  uni- 
versal respect. 

Theodore  Harrisox  Sweetser  was  born  in 
Wardsboro',  Vermont,  in  1821,  but  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Lowell  and  Phillips  Academy  in  his 
youth  and  entered  Amherst  College.  He  left  college 
before  graduation  and  taught  school  in  Lowell  and 
afterwards  entered  as  a  student  the  law-office  of 
Tappan  Wentworth,  in  that  city.  After  his  admission 
to  the  bar  he  was  associated  for  a  time  with  Mr. 
Wentworth  in  business  and  afterwards  at  different 
times  with  Benjamin  Poole  and  William  Sewall 
Gardner.  He  was  in  the  Common  Council  of  Lowell 
in  1S51,  city  solicitor  in  1853,  '54,  '59,  '60  and  '61,  in 
the  Legislature  from  Lowell  in  1870,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor  and  member  of  Con- 
gress. In  1879  he  removed  to  Boston  and  there  died 
May  8,  1882.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  Solomon  ■ 
Sirong,  one  of  the  judges  appointed  to  the  bench  of 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  when  it  was  established,  in 
1821.  Mr.  Sweetser  was  recognized  by  the  members 
of  the  bar  as  one  of  the  ablest  in  their  ranks,  and  his 
ability  and  reputation  drew  to  him  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive business.  He  married  a  Miss  Derby,  who  died 
before  him,  and  their  only  daughter,  the  wife  of  Willis 
Farrington,  lives  in  Lowell. 

George  Merrick  Brooks,  the  son  of  Nathan  and 
Mary  (Merrick)  Brooks,  of  Concord,  was  born  in  that 
town  in  1824,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1844. 
He  rfad  law  with  Hopkinson  &  Ames,  of  Lowell,  and 
at  the  Dane  Law  School  in  Cambridge,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Lowell  in  1847.  He  settled  in 
his  native  town  and  married,  in  1851,  Abba  Prescott, 
who  died  leaving  no  children.  In  1865  he  married 
Mary  A.  Dillingham,  of  Lowell,  who  is  the  mother  of 
two  children,  both  daughters,  the  older  of  whom  is 
nineteen.  Mr.  Brooks  has  been  selectman  five  years, 
was  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
in  1858,  and  in  the  Senate  in  1859.  In  1869,  '70, 
'71,  '72  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  hav- 
ing been  chosen  at  his  first  election  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  George  S.  Boutwell 
to  take  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
President  Grant.  Before  the  close  of  the  second  Con- 
gress, of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  resigned  to  take 
the  position  of  Judge  of  Probate  for  Middlesex 
County,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  Governor 
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Washburn.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Middlesex 
Institution  for  Savings,  a  director  in  the  Concord 
N'ational  Bank,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Concord  Public 
Library.  He  is  still  Judge  of  Probate  and  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  throughout  the  county. 

John  Shepaed  Keyes,  son  of  John  and  Ann  S. 
(Shepard)  Keyes,  of  Concord,  was  born  in  that  town 
Sept.  19,  1821,  and  attended,  in  his  youth,  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  native  town,  and  Concord 
Academy,  and  fitted  for  college  under  the  care  of 
private  instructors.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1841,  and  read  law  with  his  father  and  Edward  Mel- 
len,  of  Wayland,  and  in  the  Dane  Law  School,  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March, 
1844.  He  opened  an  ofiBce  in  Concord,  and  until 
1853  was  engaged  in  practice.  In  1849  he  was  a 
member  of  the  ilassachusetts  Senate,  and  in  1853  was 
appointed  sheriff  of  Middlesex  County,  and  served 
under  his  appointment  until  his  office  was  made 
elective,  when  in  1856  he  was  chosen  by  the  county, 
and  served  until  1860.  In  1860  he  attended,  as  a 
delegate,  the  Kepublican  National  Convention  at 
Chicago,  and  in  April,  1861,  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  United  States  marshal  for  Massachu- 
setts, and  served  until  August,  1866,  when  he  re- 
signed. He  then  retired  to  his  farm  in  Concord,  was 
water  commissioner  and  road  commissioner,  and  in 
1874  was  appointed  by  Governor  Talbot,  acting  Gov- 
ernor, standing  justice  of  the  Central  Middlesex 
District  Court,  and  still  holds  that  otfiee.  He  deliv- 
ered the  oration  at  Concord  ou  the  Fourth  of  July 
in  the  centennial  year  1876,  and  was  president  of  the 
day  on  the  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  seltlement  of  the  town,  in  1885. 

An  interesting  incident  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Keyes  is 
one  connected  with  his  membership  of  the  Senate,  in 
1849.  In  that  year  the  Senate  consisted  of  forty 
Whigs,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  had  260 
members.  Forty  years  after,  in  1889,  only  two  of  the 
Senators  were  living,  and  only  four  of  the  House 
could  be  heard  of  as  yet  in  active  life.  In  that  year 
these  six,  including  Charles  Devens  and  John  S. 
Keyes,  of  the  Senate,  and  George  S.  Boutwell,  Nathan- 
iel P.  Banks,  William  Claflin  and  Henry  L.  Dawes, 
dined  together,  and  the  record  of  the  men  is  suf- 
ficiently remarkable  to  be  stated  in  this  narrative. 
Three  of  the  six  had  been  Governors  of  Ma.°sachu- 
setts,  four  Representatives  in  Congress,  three  United 
States  marshals  for  Massachusetts,  two  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet,  two  United  States  Senators, 
two  major-generals  in  the  army,  one  president  of  the 
ilassachusetts  Senate,  one  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  one  Speaker  of  both  the  Mass- 
achusetts and  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, two  judges.  In  1849  three  were  Whigs  and 
three  Democrats,  and  in  1889  all  Republicans. 

Mr.  Keyes  married,  Sept.  19,  1844,  Martha  Lawrence 
Prescott,  of  Concord,  and  has  had  six  children,  two 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.    Two  daughters  are  living, 


one  of  whom  is  married,  and  a  son,  Prescott  Keyes, 
who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1879,  read  law  with 
Charles  R.  Train  and  at  the  Dane  Law  School,  in 
Cambridge,  and  is  now  in  practice  in  Suffolk  and 
Middlesex. 

Edward  Mellen  was  born  in  Westboro',  in  Wor- 
cester County,  early  in  the  century  and  graduated  at 
Brown  University.  After  admission  to  the  bar  he 
settled  in  Wayland,  in  Middlesex  County,  where  he 
soon  acquired  a  large  practice.  He  was  a  hard  stu- 
dent and  became  so  well  versed  in  the  reports  that 
on  almost  every  point  of  law  which  had  been  decided 
in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  he 
could  readily  quote  the  case  in  which  it  was  involved. 
He  was  leading  counsel  in  many  important  cases, 
and  it  is  said  that  at  the  December  Middlesex  term 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1843  he  tried  twen- 
ty contested  cases  and  secured  verdicts  in  nineteen. 
In  1847  he,  with  Charles  Edward  Forbes,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Common  Pleas  bench  to  fill  vacancies 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Emory  Washburn 
and  Harrison  Gray  Otis  Colby.  In  1854  he  was 
made  chief  justice  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor, 
Daniel  Wells,  and  retained  that  position  until  the 
court  was  abolished,  in  1859.  During  his  career  as 
judge  he  was  most  assiduous  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  shirking  no  work,  always  taking  volumin- 
ous notes  and  making  exhaustive  charges  to  the  jury. 
After  he  left  the  bench  he  settled  in  Worcester, 
where  he  continued  in  successful  practice  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Wayland  in  1875. 

William  Adams  Richaedson,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Mary  (Adams)   Richardson,  was  born  in  Tyngsbor- 
j  ough,   November  2,    1821.     His  father,   a  native  of 
Pelham,  New  Hampshire,  was  a  brother  of  William 
M.  Richardson,  who,  for  twenty  years,  was  the  chief 
justice  of  that  State  and  married   Mary,  daughter  of 
William  Adams,  of  Chelmsford,  for  whom  the  subject 
I  of  this  sketch  was  named.    William  Adams  Richard- 
son prepared  for  college  at  the  Groton  (now  Law- 
i  rence)  Academy,  at  Groton,  of  which  institution  he 
:  has  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  one  of  the  trustees. 
I  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1843  and  at  the  Dane 
1  Law  School  in  1846.     He  also  read  law  for  a  time  in 
the  office  at  Lowell  of  his  brother,  Daniel  S.  Rich- 
]  ardson,  whose  sketch  has  already  been  given,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston  July  8,  1846.     On  the 
i  next  day  after  his  admission  he  went  into  business 
!  with   his  brother,  under  the  firm-name  of  D.  S.  & 
I  W.  A.  Richardson.    This  partnership  continued  until 
;  1S58,  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  Probate  and 
I  Insolvency  for  Middlesex  County.     He  then  left,  his 
I  brother  removing  his  office  to  Boston,  and  not  long 
j  after  changing  his  residence  to  Cambridge. 
j      In   1849  he  was  chosen   to  fill   a  vacancy  in  the 
i  Common  Council  of  Lowell  and  being  again  a  mem- 
^  ber  of  the  Council  in  1853  and  1854  was,  during  both 
I  of  these  years,  president  of  that  body.    In  November, 
1846,  he  was  appointed  judge  advocate  of  the  second 
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division  of  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia  with  the 
rank  of  a  major,  and  held  that  otfice  several  years. 
In  1850,  the  last  year  of  the  service  of  Governor 
Brigg^,  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  la  March,  1855,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the  Stat- 
utes of  Massachusetts,  who  reported  the  revision 
which  finally  became  the  General  Statutes  of  1860. 
On  the  27th  of  December,  1859,  he  was  appointed 
wiih  George  Partridge  Sanger,  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  a  commissioner  to  edit 
and  superintend  the  publication  of  the  General  Stat- 
utes and  prepare  an  index  to  the  same. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1856,  he  was  appointed  judge 
of  Probate  for  Middlesex  County,  holding  office  uniil 
July,  1858,  when  that  office  was  abolished,  and,  as 
has  been  stated,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  Probate 
and. Insolvency.  Ic  1863  he  was  chosen  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Massachusetts  one  of  the  overseers  of 
Harvard  College  for  the  term  of  six  years,  and  the 
law  under  which  the  overseers  are  chosen  by  the 
alumni  was  based  on  a  plan  devised  by  him.  In 
1869  he  was  chosen  for  another  term  of  six  years  by 
the  alumni,  but  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  he 
removed  from  the  State. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1867,  he  was  appointed  with 
Judge  Sanger,  already  mentioned,  as  his  associate  in 
editing  and  publishing  the  General  Statutes,  an  edi- 
tor of  the  annual  supplement  to  the  "  General  Stat- 
utes," which  was  continued  until  the  "  General  Stat- 
utes "  were  superseded  by  the  "  Public  Statutes  "  in 
1882. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1869,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  held  that 
office  until  March,  1873,  when,  ou  the  retirement  of 
George  S.  Boutwell,  the  secretary,  he  was  appointed 
his  successor.  On  the  23d  of  April,  1869,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  justices  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  but  declined  the  appointment  to  con- 
tinue iu  the  office  of  assistant  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury. 

After  the  great  fire  in  Boston  had  burned  and  de- 
stroyed the  stereotype  plates  of  the  "  General  Stat- 
utes" and  "Supplement,"  he  was  associated  in  1872, 
with  Judge  Sanger  under  a  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  preparing  and  editing  a  second  edition  of 
both.  On  the  17th  of  March,  1873,  he  was  appointed, 
as  has  beeu  stated.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  held 
that  office  until  he  was  appointed  in  June,  1874,  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington, 
being  promoted  January  20,  1835,  from  the  position 
of  associate  judge  to  that  of  chief  justice,  which  he 
still  holds.  His  associates  on  the  bench  are  Charles 
C.  Nott,  Gleani  W.  Schofield,  Lawrence  Weldon  and 
John  Davij. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1880,  he  was  appointed  by  Con- 
gress to  edit  and  publish  a  supplement  to  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  with  notes  and  refer- 
ences, which  was  issued  in  1881,  and  contains  the 


legislation  from  1874  to  that  year.  Since  ISSO  Mr. 
Richard.son  has  been  one  of  the  professors  of  law  in 
Georgetown  University,  and  has  received  a  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  Columbia  University  in  1S73, 
Georgetown  in  1881,  Howard  in  1S82  and  Dartmouth 
in  18S6. 

In  April,  1890,  Congress  passed  an  act  continuing 
the  publication  of  the  supplement  to  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  down  to  March,  1891, 
to  be  prepared  and  edited  by  Mr.  Richardson. 

At  various  times  during  the  residence  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson in  Lowell  he  was  a  director  in  the  Appleton 
State  and  National  Bank,  president  of  the  Wameait 
State  and  National  Bank,  one  of  the  corporators,  trus- 
tees and  finance  committee  of  the  Lowell  Five  Cent 
Savings  Bank,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Merri- 
mack Manufacturing  Company.  He  was  also  vice- 
president  and  president  of  the  Middlesex  Mechanics' 
Association. 

Mr.  Richardson  married,  October  29,  1849,  Anna 
M.  Marston,  of  Machiasport,  Me.,  who  died  in  Paris, 
France,  March  26,  1870,  leaving  one  child,  Isabel 
Richardson,  now  the  wile  of  Ale.'candtr  F.  Magruder, 
surgeon  in  the  navy,  now  living  in  Washington. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Richardson  shows  him  to  have 
been  an  active,  industrious  man,  not  only  learned  in 
the  law,  but  pos^essipg  business  habits  and  general 
traits  of  character  which  have  deserved  and  won  the 
confidence  of  the  world. 

Samuel  Appleton  Browne,  was  born  in  Ipswich 
November  4,  1810,  and  read  law  with  Nathan  D.  Ap- 
pleton at  Alfred,  Me.  He  practiced  law  in  Lowell 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  Josiah  G.  Abbott  until  Mr.  Abbott  was 
appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the 
County  of  Suffolk  in  1855.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senate  two  years,  and  died  January 
27,  1867. 

William  Ecstis  Russell  is  the  son  of  Charles 
Theodore  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Ballister)  Russell,  of 
Cambridge,  whose  sketch  has  already  been  given,  and 
was  born  in  that  city.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1877,  and,  haviog  studied  law  with  his  father,  was 
admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar,  and  is  in  business  with 
his  father,  Charles  Theodore  Russell ;  his  uncle, 
Thomas  Hastings  Russell ;  his  brother,  Charles  Theo- 
dore, Jr.;  and  his  cousin,  Arthur  H.,  the  son  of 
Thomas  Hastings,  and  has  his  office  in  Boston. 
Though  so  young  a  man,  he  has  been  the  mayor  of 
his  native  city  from  1885  to  1889,  and  in  1888  and 
1889  was  the  candidate  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
of  the  Democratic  party.  The  two  campaigns  in 
which  he  was  engaged  were,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
remarkable  gubernatorial  campaigns  ever  made  in 
Massachusetts.  His  speeche.'',  which  were  numerous 
and  able,  gave  him  a  national  reputation,  which 
promises  a  career  of  brilliancy  and  advancement. 

William  Ellison  Parmenter  is  the  son  of 
William  Parmenter,  of  East  Cambridge,  who  is  re- 
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membered  as  a  distinguished  Democratic  politician. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1836,  and,  after  reading 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar.  He  always  had 
his  office  in  Boston  until  his  appointment  to  the 
bench  of  the  Municipal  Court  in  that  city,  of  which 
he  is  the  chief  justice.     His  residence  is  in  Arlington. 

John  Wilkes  Hammond  '  was  born  in  that  part  of 
Kochester,  in  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts 
which  is  now  Mattapoisett,  December  16, 18.37,  being 
the  first-born  of  two  children  of  John  Wilkes  Ham- 
mond and  Maria  L.  (Southworth)  Hammond.  His 
ancestors  bad  been  residents  of  Plymouth  County 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  His  father  was  a 
house  carpenter, — an  intelligent  and  respectable 
man, — who,  dying  when  the  .subject  of  this  sketch 
was  five  years  old,  left  a  widow  and  two  children 
without  property.  The  name  of  their  son,  who 
had  been  christened  James  Horace  Hammond,  ivas 
changed  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  to  John  Wilkes  Hammond. 

His  mother,  an  intelligent  woman,  and  of  great 
energy  and  perseverance,  provided  for  her  children 
by  leaching  school,  keeping  boarders,  and  such  other 
means  as  her  ingenuity  suggested,  giving  them  the 
benefit  of  good  mental  and  moral  training.  John  was 
apt  to  learn,  but  was  not  physically  strong,  and  for 
his  health,  in  the  summer  of  1855  he  went  upon  a  cod- 
fishing  cruise,  of  several  months,  to  the  Grand  Bank 
of  Newfoundland,  in  a  schooner  from  Plymouth. 

Supplementing  what  he  had  learned  in  the  public 
schools  of  Mattapoisett  by  an  attendance  of  some 
months  in  the  Barstow  Academy  of  that  village,  he 
enteredTufts  College  in  the  autumn  of  1857.  Here,  by 
school-keeping  and  other  means,  he  worked  his  way 
through  college,  graduating  at  the  head  of  his  clais 
in  July,  1861. 

Finding  himself,  at  this,  time,  about  five  hundred 
dollars  in  debt,  he  taught  in  the  high  schools  of 
Stoughton  and  Tisbury,  until  September,  1862,  when 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  I,  Third  Massa- 
chusetts nine-months'  Infantry,  and  served  with  this 
regiment  until  it  was  mustered  out  in  June,  1863. 

During  his  service  in  the  army  he  narrowly  es- 
caped being  taken  prisoner  at  the  attack  of  the  rebels 
on  Plymouth,  N.  C. 

After  his  return  from  the  war  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine,  but  finding  it  not  to  his  taste, 
abandoned  it,  and  taught  for  a  time  in  the  high 
schools  of  South  Reading  (now  Wakefield)  and  Mel- 
rose,— studying  law,  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  in  the 
office  of  Sweetser  &  Gardner,  in  Boston. 

With  this  preparation,  and  an  attendance  of  one 
term  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  at  the  Superior  Court,  Cambridge,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1866. 

In  March  he  commenced  practice  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 
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On  August  15th  of  the  same  year  he  married  Clara 
Ellen,  only  child  of  Benjamin  F.  and  Clara  (Foster) 
Tweed.  Of  the  issue  of  this  union  there  are  three 
children, — Frank  Tweed,  Clara  Maria,  and  John 
Wilkes. 

Mr.  Hammond  began  practice  with  a  high  ideal  of 
the  legal  profession,  regarding  it  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting rather  than  promoting  litigation.  Acting  on 
this  conviction,  he  uniformly  advised  clients  to  settle 
difficulties,  if  possible,  without  recourse  to  trial. 

Though  an  entire  stranger  in  Cambridge,  and  des- 
titute of  the  aid  of  influential  friends,  he  soon  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  community,  as  was  shown  by 
his  election  to  several  municipal  offices — as  member 
of  the  School  Committee  and  of  the  Common  Council. 
In  1872  and  1873  he  represented  Cambridge  in  the 
General  Court. 

In  the  mean  time  his  legal  practice  had  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  in  1873  he  was  elected  city  solicitor, — an 
office  which  he  held  continuously,  by  annual  election, 
until  March  10,  1886.  At  this  time,  having  been 
appointed  by  Governor  Robinson  associate  justice  of 
the  Superior  Court,  he  left  a  large  and  increasing 
legal  practice,  resigned  the  office  of  city  solicitor  and 
entered  at  once  upon  his  duties  as  judge. 

Members  of  the  bar,  who  practiced  in  the  courts 
with  him,  uniformly  speak  of  him  as  having  attained 
a  high  standing  both  as  a  counselor  and  an  advo- 
cate. 

As  an  advocate  he  showed  excellent  judgment  in  the 
presentation  of  the  evidence  before  the  jury,  and  was 
persistent  in  behalf  of  his  client.  His  arguments 
were  never  long,  but  strictly  confined  to  the  points  at 
issue,  and  were  delivered  with  a  straightforward  ear- 
nestness that  was  very  effective  with  juries.  He  was 
equally  strong  before  the  bench. 

The  experience  which  Mr.  Hammond  had  in  the 
courts,  and  especially  that  as  city  solicitor,  were 
an  admirable  training  for  his  duties  as  judge.  The 
opinions  which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  give  to 
the  several  departments  of  the  city  government,  and 
which,  in  case  of  litigation,  it  became  his  duty  to 
maintain  in  court,  were  largely  of  a  judicial  char- 
acter. As  a  judge  he  fully  maintained  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  acquired  as  a  lawyer. 

Chaeles  Edward  Powers,^  son  of  Charles  and 
Sarah  Brooks  Powers,  was  born  in  Townsend,  May  9, 
1834,  [See  biographical  sketch  of  Charles  Powers.]  In 
his  boyhood  he  attended  the  public  schools,  and  had  the 
advantages  and  full  benefit  of  a  thorough  education, 
having  graduated  from  the  institution  of  New  Hamp- 
ton, N.  H.,  and  was  afterwards  private  pupil  of  Prof, 
Knight,  of  New  London,  N.  H.,  in  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, for  which  he  had  great  fondness.  He  entered 
Harvard  University,  at  Cambridge,  in  1853;  gradu- 
ated and  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1856,  afler 
having  passed  a  rigid  examination,  and  was  awarded 
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the  grade  of  "  magna  cum  laude."  After  taking  the 
degree  it  was  his  intention  to  study  medicine  and 
surgery,  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  surgeon,  and  for 
that  purpose  he  entered  the  medical  school  in  Boston. 
He  had,  however,  but  commenced  his  new  studies, 
when  he  learned  of  the  very  sudden  death  of  his 
esteemed  father,  which  event  obliged  him  to  leave  the 
school  and  devote  himself  to  his  father's  business, 
which  he  very  successfully  carried  on  for  a  time,  and 
after  settling  up  the  estate  he  concluded  to  study 
law,  and  entered  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  that  purpose,  from  which  he  graduated, 
and  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1858.  In  1859  he 
formed  a  co-partnership  with  Hon.  Linus  Child  and 
Linus  Mason  Child,  under  the  tirm-narae  of  Child  & 
Powers,  "  attorneys  and  counselera-at-law,"  and 
opened  law  otfices  in  the  city  of  Boston,  where  they 
have  since  remained,  Mr.  Child,  Sr.,  having  died 
some  years  ago. 

Soon  after  commencing  the  active  practice  of  the 
law  the  street  railways  of  Boston  were  beginning  to 
be  built  and  put  in  operation.  Mr.  Powers  was 
one  of  the  few  only,  in  those  early  days,  who  believed 
in  their  success,  and  he  at  once  embarked  in  the 
enterprise,  became  a  large  owner,  and  was  made 
a  director  and  president  in  several  of  ihem.  For 
many  years,  he  and  his  firm  were  the  acting  counsel 
for  many  of  them,  and  remain  so  to  this  day. 

Soon  after  becoming  a  resident  of  Boston  Mr. 
Powers  became  a  very  active  Free  Mason.  He  was 
made  the  Master  of  a  lodge  ;  for  several  years  was  the 
Eminent  Commander  of  Boston  Commandery  of 
Knights  Templar ;  and  for  several  years  was  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Select  and  Eoyal  Masons  of 
Ma.ssachuset'^. 

Mr.  Powers  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  political 
office.  Some  years  since,  and  immediately  after  the 
great  fire  in  Boston,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
the  nomination  for  the  City  Council  of  Boston,  and 
thereupon  both  political  parties  put  him  in  nomina- 
tion, and  for  two  years  he  was  unanimously  elected. 
After  servingthe  two  years  in  the  City  Council,  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  on  the  "  Water  Board  "  of  the 
city,  where  he  served  until  the  water-works  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  commissioners.  It  may  be  said  of 
Mr.  Powers  that  he  is  regarded  as  an  energetic,  saga- 
cious man,  quick  to  apprehend,  fertile  in  resource,  and 
one  who  does  thoroughly  that  to  which  he  turns  his 
attention. 

Mr.  Powers  was  married  in  1858  to  Miss  H.  E. 
Fessenden,  daughter  of  Hon.  Walter  Fessenden,  of 
Townsend,  and  has  two  daughters — Marion  (Mrs. 
Lamar  S.  Lowry)  and  Florence  Agnes  (Mrs.  Henry 
McLellan  Harding).  They  have  both  received  an 
European  education,  having  been  abroad  six  or  seven 
years  for  that  purpose;  and  while  thus  abroad,  Mr. 
Powers  visited  them  every  year,  and  made  extensive 
travels  with  them.  In  religion  Mr.  Powers  is  a  Uni- 
tarian, having  become  a  member    of    the    College 


Chapel  Church  in  1S5G.  He  has  always  enjoyed  the 
best  of  health,  never  having  had  a  sick  day  in  his  life. 
To  a  large  degree  he  inherited  his  father's  noble 
physique  and  constitution,  and  we  trust  that  he  may 
coMtinue  to  eujoy  good  health  for  very  many  years  to 
come. 

Samuel  King  Hamilton'  comes  from  Maine,  the 
good  old  State  that  has  been  nursing  mother  to  so 
many  sons  of  genius,  who  have  by  worthy  deeds  in 
other  fields,  reflected  honor  on  the  gracious  parent 
who  bore  them. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  youngest  son  of  Benjamin 
R.  and  Sarah  (Carl)  Hamilton,  and  was  born  July  27, 
1837,  at  Carl's  Corner,  in  Waterborough,  York  County, 
Maine.  He  was  descended  from  a  sturdy,  strong- 
headed  Scottish  ancestry,  which  first  took  root  in 
American  soil  at  Berwick,  Me.,  about  1GG6.  The 
boyhood  and  youth  of  Mr,  Hamilton  were  spent  on 
the  horue  farm,  where  he  became  used  to  the  rugged, 
healthful  life  of  the  New  England  husbandman,  and 
early  learned  "  what  trees  make  shingle,''  while  a 
naturally  strong  mind  developed  with  all  the  rapidity 
of  which  surrounding  circumstances  would  permit. 
A  district  school  furnished  the  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge, but  a  hungry  and  restless  mind  soon  compassed 
its  curriculum,  and  reached  out  with  still  eager  long- 
ing for  something  laiger  and  better  than  it  had 
known. 

The  parents  recognized  in  the  last  of  their  six  stal- 
wart sons,  as  in  others  before  him,  the  presence  of  a 
spirit  too  aspiring  for  its  native  acres,  and  wisely  pro- 
vided him  an  opportunity  to  pursue  his  studies  at 
Limerick  Academy,  and  later  in  theSaco  High  School, 
where,  with  enthusiastic  diligence  under  accomplished 
instructors,  the  youth  of  Waterboro'  made  rapid  strides 
in  the  educational  course,  and  in  February,  185G,  had 
ihe  courage  to  apply  for  the  the  position  of  teacher  of 
a  village  school,  and  first  wielded  the  emblem  of  mag- 
isterial authority  in  the  Ford  District  of  his  native 
town,  with  conspicuous  success. 

Leaving  the  High  School  inSacoin  1856,  with  hopes 
of  future  usefulness  crystallizing  into  earnest  pur- 
pose to  deserve  success,  and  still  following  the  beck- 
oning hand  of  fair  Science,  young  Hamilton  entered, 
in  September,  1856,  the  Chandler  Scientific  Depart- 
ment of  Dartmouth  College,  and  graduated  with  honor 
in  the  class  of  1859.  He  had  mostly  paid  his  own 
way  through  by  teaching  school  in  winters  and  by 
other  employment,  and  now  with  resolute  courage  and 
glowing  hopes  he  pressed  forward  for  the  final  equip- 
ment for  his  chosen  profession  of  the  law.  Before 
graduating  from  college  he  had  already  entered  as  a 
student  the  busy  office  of  Hon.  Ira  T.  Drew,  at  Al- 
fred, Maine,  where,  remaining  several  years,  varied  by 
teaching  school  at  Wakefield,  Massachusetts,  and  as 
principal  of  Alfred  Academy,  and  assisting  in  a  large 
general  practice  in  York  County,  he  so  demonstrated 
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his  capacity  and  abilify  in  the  legal  profession,  that 
in  1862,  having  been  admitted  to  the  York  County 
bar,  he  was  received  by  Mr.  Drew  as  a  partner  under 
the  firm-name  of  Drew  &  Hamilton.  There  was  no 
kicking  of  heels  for  clients  in  that  office,  but  the  bus- 
ness  cf  the  partnei'ship  rapidly  expanded,  and  the 
firm  had  a  high  reputation  all  over  the  country.  In 
1867  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton opened  an  office  in  Biddeford,  where  he  estab- 
lished his  residence  and  met  with  ample  success.  He 
was  an  alderman  of  the  city  two  years,  and  in  1871 
was  chosen,  as  a  Democrat,  to  represent  Biddeford  in 
the  Maine  Legislature,  where  he  made  his  mark  as  a 
busy,  influential  member.  In  December,  1872,  Mr. 
Hamilton  moved  to  Wakefield,  Massachusetts,  enter- 
ing into  partnership  with  Chester  W.  Eaton,  a  col- 
lege classmate,  with  law-offices  at  Boston  and  Wake- 
field. This  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1878,  Mr. 
Hamilton  continuing  his  office  in  Boston,  where  his 
soundness  as  an  adviser  and  his  ability  as  an  advocate 
were  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  in  the  bus- 
iness world.  He  retained  his  residence  in  Wakefield, 
where  he  was  highly  valued  as  a  citizen  and  a  lawyer. 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  greatly  interested  in  the  pros- 
perous development,  and  especially  the  educational 
concerns,  of  his  adopted  town.  He  has  served  nine 
years  on  the  Board  of  School  Committee,  six  years  of 
which  time  he  was  chairman  of  the  Board,  as  chair- 
man of  selectmen  two  years,  and  many  years  as  chair- 
man of  trustees  of  Beebe  Town  Library,  and  has  as- 
sisted in  the  promotion  of  various  important  enter- 
prises in  the  town.  In  1883,  when  the  people  of 
Wakefield  were  about  erecting  a  handsome  and  com- 
modious brick  school-house  they  voted  unanimously 
in  open  town-meeting  that  the  same  should  be  called 
the  "  Hamilton  School  Building,"  in  recognition  of 
Mr.  Hamilton's  valuable  and  public-spirited  services 
in  behalf  of  the  Wakefield  schools.  Mr.  Hamilton  has 
been  treasurer  of  the  Pine  Tree  State  Club,  of  Boston, 
since  i's  organization,  and  was  delegate  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  in  1880,  from  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts. 

Though   the  business  office  of  Mr.  Hamilton  has 
been   located  in  Bo.^ton,  his  practice   has  extended 
largely  over  Middlesex  County,  and  his  form  and 
voice  are   well  known  to  court  and  jury  in  Boston, 
Cambridge,  Lowell,   Maiden    and    Wakefield.     His 
office  practice  is  also  large,  and  he  has  obtained  a 
special   distinction   for  legal  knowlege  and  acumen 
in  respect  to    the   organization  and  management»of  ] 
corporutions.     Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  in  demand  as  I 
a  platform  speaker  in  many  hot  political  campaigns,  I 
and  by  his  abounding  good  nature  and  ready  wit  is  j 
popular  even  among  his  opjionentf.     He  still  resides  i 
in  Wakefield,  and  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  all  local 
movements  for  public  improvements.  I 

ilr.  Hamilton  was  married  in  Newfield,  Maine,  1 
February  13,  1867,  to  Annie  E.,  daughter  of  Joseph  i 
B.  and  Harriet  X.  Davis.     Thev  have  no  children. 
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William  H.  Anderson's'  earliest  American  an- 
cestor waa  James  Anderson,  one  of  the  sixteen  origi- 
nal proprietors  of  the  town  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  a 
class  of  sturdy,  uncompromising  Presbyterians,  who, 
seeking  greater  religious  freedom,  emigrated  from 
Ireland  to  New  England  in  the  year  1719. 

Their  ancestors,  many  years  before,  had  fled  from 
the  persecutions  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  suf- 
fered in  Scotland,  and,  crossing  the  narrow  channel, 
had  settled  in  the  fertile  fields  of  the  North  of  Ireland. 

James  Anderson  settled  in  that  part  of  London- 
derry now  called  Derry,  and  his  oldest  son  received 
his  father's  "second  division,"  or  "amendment  land," 
which  comprised  a  large  tract  lying  on  Beaver  Brook, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  A  portion  of  this 
tract  has  been  handed  down  from  fkther  to  son  for 
five  generations,  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Such 
instances  are  now  quite  rare  even  in  New  England, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that,  combining  so  many  natu- 
ral attractions  and  historic  associations,  Mr.  Ander- 
son has  delighted  to  improve  it  and  make  it  a  place 
of  his  frequent  resort. 

On  this  farm  Mr.  Anderson  was  bom  Jan.  12, 1836. 
His  father,  Francis  D.  Anderson,  was  a  well-known 
resident  of  the  town,  and  was  frequently  placed  by  his 
fellow-townsmen  in  offices  of  trust  and  honor.  His 
mother,  Jahe  Davidson,  of  the  adjoining  town  of 
Windham,  N.  H.,  although  a  life-long  invalid,  is  well 
remembered  for  her  superior  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  and  her  Christian  fortitude  and  patience  under 
great  suffering. 

Mr.  Anderson,  after  passing  his  boyhood  on  his 
father's  farm,  pursued  his  preparatory  course  of  liber- 
al study  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H., 
and  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  He 
entered  Yale  College  in  1855,  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years,  and  graduated  in  1859.  After  graduation  he 
went  to  Mississippi,  and  was  a  tutor  in  a  private  fam- 
ily in  Natchez.in  thatState,and  in  New  Orleans  until 
the  autumn  of  1860,  when  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  return  North. 

He  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Morse  (Isaac  S.)  and  Stevens  (George)  in  Lowell,  and 
continued  in  their  office  till  his  admission  to  the 
bar  in  December,  1862.  The  firm  of  Morse  &  Stev- 
ens being  then  dissolved,  he  became  a  partner  with 
Mr.  George  Stevens  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1863.  This 
business  relation  continued  until  April,  1875,  a  period 
of  nearly  thirteen  years,  and  only  ceased  because  of 
the  election  of  Mr.  Stevens  as  district  attorney  for 
Middlesex  County. 

Messrs.  Stevens  and  Anderson  were  the  first  tenants 
of  the  building  known  as  Barristers'  Hall,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Central  and  Merrimack  Streets,  after  its 
change  from  religious  to  secular  uses,  acd  Mr.  Ander- 
son has  now  (1890)  occupied  the  same  office  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years. 
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In  1868  and  1869  Mr.  AnJerson  was  a  member  of 
the  Common  Council  of  Lowell,  and  in  the  latter  year 
he  was  president  of  that  body.  For  several  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  School  Committee.  In  1871  and 
1872  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives. 

Since  the  latter  date  he  has  held  no  public  office, 
but  has  devoted  himself  closely  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  having  found  by  experience  that  the  law 
is  indeed  a  jealous  mistress  and  that  she  cannot  be 
too  assiduously  wooed. 

Mr.  Anderson  possesses  qualities  which  admirably 
adapt  him  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Cool  and 
deliberate  in  judgment,  thoughtful  and  dignified  in 
manner,  patient  and  thorough  in  investigation,  he 
readily  impresses  upon  hjs  clients  the  conviction  that 
their  in:ere3t8  are  safe  in  his  hands.  He  enjoys  an 
extensive  practice  and  holds  a  high  position  at  the 
bar  of  Middlesex  County. 

The  eleeant  residence  of  Mr.  Anderson,  on  the 
heights  of  Belvidere,  overlooking  the  Merrimack,  is  not 
surpassed  in  attractiveness  and  beauty  by  that  of  any  cit- 
izen of  Lowell.  The  broad  and  well-shorn  lawn  in  front, 
the  wood-crowned  height."*  of  Centralville  across  the 
stream,  the  charming  views  both  up  and  down  the 
river  combine  to  form  a  scene  of  no  ordinary  loveliness. 

On  Oct.  1,  1868,  Mr.  Anderson  married  Mary  A., 
daughter  of  Joseph  Hine,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  His 
only  child,  Francis  W,  was  born  Dec.  20,  1877. 

Marcellus  Coggan.' — The  subject  of  this  sketch 
belongs  distinctly  to  the  class  of  self-mude  men. 
He  was  born  in  Bristol,  Lincoln  County,  Maine, 
the  second  of  four  children  of  Leonard  C.  and  Betsey 
M.  Coggan.  He  obtained  his  early  education  in  the 
district  school  of  his  native  town,  and  later  followed 
the  sea  in  the  coasting  trade  between  Maine  and  the 
southern  ports  and  the  West  Indies.  Not  satisfied  to 
follow  a  seafaring  life,  when  a  young  man  he  entered 
Lincoln  Academy,  New  Ca-tle,  Me.,  and  there  pre- 
pared for  Bowdoin  College,  which  he  entered  in  1868, 
and  through  which  he  made  his  way  by  hnrd  work, 
teaching  in  public  schools  and  acaderaie-i  during  the 
winters,  and  graduating  with  honor  in  1872,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five. 

Immediately  afterwards  he  was  engaged  as  princi- 
pal of  Nichols  Academy,  in  Dudley,  Worcester 
County,  Mass,  and  remained  there  until  1879.  Nich- 
ols Academy  is  an  old  institution  of  learning,  well- 
known  in  Worcester  County,  and  at  times  in  its  his- 
tory had  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  but  when  Mr.  Cog- 
gan took  charge  it  was  undergoing  a  period  of  de- 
pression. With  the  management  of  the  new  princi- 
pal it  took  on  new  life  and  energy,  and  entered  upon 
a  new  period  of  prosperity,  which  it  has  since  main- 
tained. While  in  Dudley  Mr.  Coggan  took  an  active 
Jjart  in  town  affairs,  and  waa  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee  for  four  years. 

1  Cnntribtlteil. 


I  During  all  this  time,  and  ever  since  leaving  college, 
Mr.  Coggan  had  the  legal  profession  in  view,  and  read 
j  law  steadily  while  engaged  in  teaching.  In  1879  he 
I  gave  up  his  position  as  principal,  and  removed  hin 
residence  to  Maiden,  entering  at  the  same  time  the 
law-office  of  Child  &  Powers,  in  Boston.  In  1S81  be 
was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar,  and  his  success  in 
practice  was  immediate  and  steady.  In  1886  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  William  Schofield,  at  that 
time  instructor  in  the  Law  of  Torts  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  the  firm  have  since  ('one  business 
under  the  name  of  Coggan  &  Schofield  in  Maiden 
and  Boston,  and  have  risen  steadily  in  business  and  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public. 

Upon  taking  up  his  residence  in  Maiden  Mr.  Cog- 
gan at  once  became  active  in  public  affair.-",  joining 
various  local  organizations.  In  1880  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  and  was  an  active 
and  efficient  member  of  the  board  for  three  ye^rs. 
During  that  time  questions  of  great  importance  to 
the  educational  interests  of  the  city  were  agitated, 
and  Mr.  Coggan  impre.ssed  himself  upon  the  citizens 
as  a  man  of  decided  opinions,  and  of  the  courage  to 
maintain  them.  In  1884,  by  the  persuasion  of 
friends,  he  ran  as  an  independent  candidate  for  the 
office  of  mayor,  agair.st  the  regular  nominee  of  the 
city  convention,  and  was  defeated  ;  but  his  friends 
were  so  encouraged  by  the  resul  s  of  his  canvass  that 
he  was  induced  to  run  again  as  an  independent  can- 
didate in  1885,  and  was  elected  over  the  regular 
nominee,  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Wiggin. 

Mr.  Cogjan  a.ssumed  the  office  of  mayor  of  Maiden 
in  January,  1886,  and  was  the  fourth  in  succession  in 
that  office  since  the  incorporation  of  the  city — a  sig- 
nal tribute  to  bis  character  anj  ability,  since  he  had 
been  a  resident  of  the  city  only  since  1879.  His  ad- 
ministration as  mayor  was  succe.-sful,  and  in  1886  he 
was  re-elected,  without  opposition,  by  an  almc  st 
unanmous  vote,  for  the  ensuing  year.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  feature  of  Mr.  Coggan's  administration  was 
his  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law.  The  city,  in 
1885,  had  voted  "  No  License,"  and  during  the  first 
year  of  Mr.  Coggan's  mayoralty  this  vote  of  the 
people  was  thoroughly  enforced,  in  a  manner  which 
attracted  wide  ai ten) ion,  and  with  results  which  were 
very  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  temperance.  In  the 
second  year  of  his  office  Mr.  Coggan  continued  in  all 
departments  the  vigorous  policy  which  had  marked 
his  first  year.  He  refuied  a  nomination  for  a  third 
term,  and  retired  from  office  at  the  end  of  1887. 
Since  that  time  he  has  taken  no  active  part  in  poli- 
tics, but  has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  pro- 
fession. In  his  political  principles  Mr.  Coggan  has 
been  a  consistent  and  life-long  Republican. 

In  1872  Mr.  Coggan  married  Luella  B.  Robbins, 
daughter  of  C.  C.  Robbins  and  Lucind.i  Robbins,  of 
Bristol,  Me.,  and  three  children  have  been  born  to 
tiiem  of  that  marriage. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hkjienway,  one  of  the  leading  law- 
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yers  of  the  Jlassachusetts  bar,  was  born  in  Hopkin- 
ton,  Mass.,  Auguat  17,  1839.  He  fitted  for  college  in 
his  native  town  and  graduated  at  Yale  University  in 
the  clas9  of  1861.  He  studied  law  at  the  Harvard 
University  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Suffolk  County  July  1-3,  1863.  He  has  since  then 
resided  and  practiced  in  Boston,  and  has  steadily 
risen  in  his  profession,  alike  in  the  extent  of  his  prac- 
tice and  in  reputation  as  a  lawyer.  He  has  delivered 
law  lectures  at  the  Lasell  Seminary,  is  one  of  the  ex- 
aminer.^  for  admission  to  the  Suffolk  bar,  and  has 
been  president  of  the  Yale  Alumni  A.ssociation  in 
Boston.  But  he  has  mainly  confined  his  attention  to 
the  immediate  duties  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  is 
a  close  student,  and  in  which  he  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  members.  His  familarity  with 
the  reports  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  cites  the 
cases  bearing  on  any  mooted  point  have  especially 
won  him  reputation.  Very  few  lawyers  are  better 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  law  or  m  familiar 
with  its  authorities.  He  is  much  in  court,  tries  cases 
with  ability,  is  now  largely  engaged  as  senior  counsel, 
and  before  a  jury  or  the  court  has  a  ready  speech,  an 
agreeable  manner,  and  an  earnest,  convincing  and 
logical  power  of  statement  and  argument.  He  is  a  ! 
member  of  the  law-firm  of  Allen,  Long  &  Hemenway,  I 
his  partners  being  Stillman  B.  Allen,  Esq.  and  ex-  I 
Governor  John  D.  Long.  Mr.  Hemenway  was  ten- 
dered an  appointment  upon  the  bench  of  the  Superior 
Court  by  Governor  Ames,  but  he  declined  the  honor.  | 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  this  narrative  sketches 
would  be  given  of  all  the  prominent  members  of  the 
Jliddlesex  bar.  .Already  the  space  assigned  to  this 
chapter  has  been  exceeded,  and  the  writer  must  ex- 
clude from  his  list  the  names  of  many  lawyers  who 
deserve  a  place  in  this  record.  There  ire  General 
James  Dana,  of  Cbarlestown,  recently  deceased,  the  ; 
.son  of  Samuel  Dana,  already  referred  to ;  Marshal 
Preston,  of  Billerica;  Constantine  C.  Estey,  of  Fra- 
mingham  ;  Theodore  C.  Hurd,  clerk  of  the  courts; 
B.  B.  Johnson,  of  Waltham,  who  has  been  mayor  of 
that  city,  and  is  active  and  prominent  in  the  prohib- 
itory cause  ;  Henry  F.  Duraut,  son  of  William  Smith, 
who  changed  his  name,  and  who,  after  a  short  prac- 
tice in  Lowell,  became  a  successful  member  of  the  ! 
Suffolk  bar;  Richard  G.  Colby,  city  solicitor  of  Low-  | 
ell  in  IS42;  Isaac  S.  Morse,  city  solicitor  of  Lowell 
from  18oU  to  1852,  and  afterwards  district  attorney ; 
.Vlpheus  A.  Brown,  city  solicitor  of  Lowell  in  1858 
and  1862  and  ISii-'i ;  William  B.  Steven.s,  of  Stone- 
ham,  district  attorney  for  the  Northern  District;  J.  H. 
Tyler,  register  of  Probate  and  Insolvency;  .\rthur  , 
W.  Austin  ;  Thomas  Wright,  of  T,awrence,  son  of  Na- 
thaniel Wright,  of  Lowell;  J.  Q.  A.  (tritiin,  the  bril- 
liant lawyer  and  legislator,  cut  off  in  the  full  prom- 
ise of  an  eminent  career ;  Shermac  Hoar,  of  Walt- 
ham,  and  Josiah  Rutter,  of  Waltham — but  all  these 
must  only  be  referred  to  by  name,  while  many  [ 
more,  worthy  of  menliun,  must  bo  omitted  altogether.  I 


The  chapter  will  close  with  a  list,  as  complete  as  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  make  it,  of  the  lawyers  now 
practicing  in  the  county. 

The  following  were,  in  1889,  engaged  in  practice  in 
the  towns  set  against  their  names  : 


.\cton— F.  C.  Naah,  A.  A.  Wyman. 
1       ArliDgton— John  H.  Handy.  Wnj.  Parmenter,  W.  H.  H.  Tuttle. 
[       .Uhby— S.  J.  Bradle«. 

.\6blaud— George  T.  Higley. 
I       Ayer — Warren  H.  .Mwood.  C.  A.  Batchelder,   George  J.  Bums,  James 
'  Gerriah,  Levi  Wallace,  C.  F.  Worcester. 
:       Bedford— George  R.  BHud,  Elibu  G.  Loomis,  George  Skiltnn. 
BelDioDt — Frederick  Dodge. 
Cambridge — .\iigiisliDe  J.  Daly. 
1       Caiubridgeport— George  C.  Bent,  John  Cahill,    H.  C.  Holt,  Edwtn  H. 
!  Jose.  J.  E.  Kelley,  G.  A.  A.  Pevey,  Charles  G.  Pope,  I.  F.  Sawyer,  Henry 
I   H.  Winslow. 

East  Cambridge — Felix  Conlon,  Freeman  Hunt.  Edward   B.   Mallej, 
I   Charles  J.  3tclntire.  Lorenzo  Marrett. 

Concord — G.   M.  Brooks,  George   Heywood,    Eben   Rockwood    Hoar, 
Samuel  Hoar,  .John  S.  Keyes,   Prescott  Keys.  George  A.  King,  Charles 
I  Thompson.  C.  H.  Walcott. 

Evfrett— Dudley  P.  Bailey,  C.  C.  Nichols,  George  A.  Ssltmarsh,  G  E. 
Smith. 

Framingham  (South) — Walter  Adams,  John  W.  Allard,  Condtantlne  C. 
Esty,  Charles  S.  Forbes,  Ira  B.  Forbes,  W.  \.  Kingsbury,  Sidney  A. 
Phillips. 

Holliston — W.  A.  Kingsbury. 
Huitsan — James  T.  Joslin,  Ralph  E.  Joslin. 

Lexington — Robert  P.  Clapp,  George  H.  Reed,  J.  RoBSell  Reed,  Augns- 
tUB  E.  Scottt. 

Littleton — George  \.  Sanderson. 

Lo^vell. Julian  Abbott,  James  C.  .\bbott,  W.  H.  .Audeison,  Wm.  P. 
airry,  George  W.  Batchelder.  C.  R.  Blaisdell,  .V.  P.  Blaisdell,  Harvey 
,\.  Brown,  C.  E.  Burnham,  George  A,  Byam,  James  H.  Carmicliael,  G.  W. 
Clement,  Ch.  H.  Conant,  Wm.  F.  Courtney,  Charles  Cowley.  Jeremiah 
Crowley,  John  Davis,  Dan  Donahue,  Thos.  F.  Enhght,  Philip  J.  Farley, 
Peter  A.  Kay,  Fred.  A.  Fisher,  John  F.  Frye,  F.  T.  Guillet,  Joe.  H.  Gnil- 
let,  Ch.  s  Hadloy,  S.  P.  Hadley,  John  J.  Harvey,  J.  T.  Haskell,  P.  J. 
Hour.  J.  J.  Hogon,  John  L.  Hunt,  Louis  H.  Kileski,  J.  C.  Kimball,  Jooa. 
Ladd.  Alfred  G.  Lamson,  G.  F.  Lawtou,  F.  Lawton,  Ch.S.  Lilley,  Fred  P. 
Marble.  John  Marreii,  J  N.  .^larshall,  Martin  L.  Hamblet,  John  T.  31»a- 
leiaon.  John  W.  McEvoy,  Ed.  D.  SluVey,  Albert  M.  Moore.  Jno.  H.  Mor- 
rison. Isaac  S.  Moore,  Wm.  F.  Courtney.  Junies  Stuart  Murphy,  Bernard 

D.  o'Conuell,  Myron  Penn,  J.  J.  Picknian,  George  W.  Poore,  Irving  S. 
Poller,  Nallian  D.  Pratt,  Ed.  B.  guinn,  Francis  W.  Qnay,  John  W.  Reed, 
Dan  M.  llichardpfttu,  George  P.  Ricliardbou,  George  R.  Richanlsoo.  J. 
F.  .Savage,  C.  W.  Savage,  .\.  P.  Sawyer,  Luther  E.  Shepstd,  George  H. 
Stevens,  Solou  W.  Stevens,  L.  T.  Trnll,  .\.  C.  Vamum,  George  M.  Ward. 
Herbert  R.  Wliite,  S.  B.  Wjnian. 

Maiden— Charles  E.  Abljott,  George  D.  -Vyers,  Harry  H.  Barrett,  Har- 
vey L.  Boiitwell.  C.  M.  Bruce,  Orren  H.  Carpenter.  Marcellus  Cogg«n. 
W.  B.  de  Las  Casas,  E.  E.  Eaton,  (."harles  R.  Elder,  George  H.  Fall,  J. 

E.  Farnham,  P.  J.  McGinre.  Edwin  fj.  Mclnnes,  J.  H.  Millett,  J.  W. 
Pettingill,  M.  F.  Stevens,  Arthur  H.  Wellniun. 

Marlboro' — Samuel  N.  Aldricb,  W.  N.  Davenport,  Heman  S.  Fay, 
Gale  I.  McDonald,  Edward  F.  Johnson,  J.  W.  McDonald,  J.  F.  J.  Otter- 
son. 

Maynai-d  — Thomas  Hillis,  J.  W.   Reed. 

Medford— Thomas  S.  Harlow,  Benjamin  F.  Hayes,  F.  H.  Kidder,  W. 
P.  Martin,  C.  F.  Paige,  B.  E.  Perry,  C.  G.  Plunkett,  D.  A.  Gleaaon 
(West),  George  J.  Tufts  (West). 

Melrose- E.  c.  Morgan,  W.  H.  Roberts. 

N'alick— P.  H.i'ooney,  F.  .M.  Forbnsb,  James  McManiis,  H.  C.  Mnlli- 
^-lUi.  H.  G.  Sleeper,  i  liarles  IJ.  Tirrell.G.  I».  Tower,  L.   H.  Wakefield. 

Newton — I.  C.  Ivy,  J.  c.  Kenneily,  George  A.  P.  Codwire  (Lower 
Falls). 

Ileadiiic— Si.lon  llancmft,  Cliaiiiiccy  P.  Iiidd,  E.  T.  Swift. 

Somen ille — Selw.vli  /..  Bowuiaii,  Brown  A  .\lger,  .John  Haskell  But- 
ler, .loliii  K.  I.'iuipy,  Herbert  A.  ('Iirtpin,  D.  F.  Crane,  Joseph  Cummings, 
Samuel  C.  Darling  Michael  F.  Farrell,  Oren  S.  Knapp,  Charles  S.  Lin- 
coln, Thomas  F.  Maguire,  .\.  .\.  Pyrry,  (.'harles  G.  Pope,  Isaac  Story, 
Francis  Tufts,  L.  R.  Wentworth. 

Sl.iuehaiii— D.  F.  liriggs,  A.  V.  Lynile,  .V.  S.  Lynde,  William  B. 
Stevens. 
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Tewkabury— Charlea  R   Blaindell. 

Wakefield— Dean  Dudley,  Chester  W.  Eaton,  FreemAn  Evans,  S.  K. 
Hamilton,  Wintield  C.  Jordan,  Wm.  E.  Rogers,  fieorge  H.  Towie,  Ed- 
ward A.  Upton. 

Waltham— Allen  J.  Mayberry,  Thomas  Curley,  T.  B.  Eaton,  D, 
French,  John  L.  Harvey.  Sherman  Hoar,  B  B.  Johnson,  A.  J.  Lathrop, 
Dudley  Roberts,  R.  M.  St.irf,  Tharles  F.  SInne,  F  M.  Stone,  T.  H.  Arm- 
BtrnnK. 

Watertown— I.  V,  Bemia,  F.  E.  Crawford,  J.  J.  Sullivan. 


Wayland— R.  T.  Lombard. 

Weston— .\ndrew  Fieke,  Charles  H.  Fiske. 

Wilmington— Chester  W.  Clark. 

Winchester- A  B.  Coffln,  .<.  .1.  Elder,  J.  H.  Fulsom,  i5eorge  S.  Little 
field,  Eugene  Tappsn,  .\.  l.'.  Vinton,  J.  T.  Wilson. 

Woburn— Charles  D.  Adnins,  M.  T.  Allen.  B.  E.  Bond,  Parker  L.  O'n 
verse,  Francis  P.  Curran,  1.  W.  ,t  E.  F.  Johnson,  John  G.  Jlaguiie, 
Wro.  N.  Titua. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

IN'TRODUCTIOX. 
DY  JOHN    HOLMES. 

We  have  been  urged  on  tlie  score  of  long  residence 
in  the  county,  to  write  something  For  this  book. 

Under  so  vague  a  commission,  many  topics  suggest 
themselves,  and  we  fall  back  on  our  native  town  of 
Cambridge,  where  the  qualification  above  mentioned 
is  most  available. 

We  have  a  few  words  to  say  about  Revolutionary 
recollections  connected  with  our  town,  but  rely 
chiefly  on  our  topographic  memory  to  give  pleasure 
in  noting  the  changes  wrought  by  time.  First,  how- 
ever, a  loyal  word  for  our  county. 

It  is  a  fair  territory.  It  has  its  mounts  of  vision, 
whence  one  beholds  spread  out  beneath  him  the 
plenty,  prosperity  and  peaceful  content  which,  viewed 
thus  largely,  belong  to  the  domain  of  poetry.  We 
have  our  two,  (sufficiently)  broad  rivers,  which  pay 
their  daily  tribute  to  Ocean  and  receive  back  a 
briny  .acknowledgment  of  their  loyalty ;  others  are 
accessories  only  to  larger  streams.  We  have  silvery 
lakes  in  which  secluded  Xature  views  herself  with 
satisfaction.  We  have,  here  and  there,  pleasant  sug- 
gesiions,  at  least,  of  forest. 

Without  prejudice  to  sister  counties,  we  think  we 
have  all  the  gradations  from  wild  nature,  to  a  comely 
civilization,  in  fair  proximity  to  perfection.  The  his- 
tory before  us,  tells  of  our  progress,  from  the  one  point 
to  the  other. 

Middlesex  is  rich  in  Revolutionary  incident.  Cam- 
bridge was  a  part  of  the  route  by  which  both  detach- 
ments of  the  British  troops  went  to  Concord  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1775.  The  first  party  of  SOO  was  con- 
veyed from  Boston  to  Lechmere's  Point  (now  East 
Cambridge)  in  boats,  and  passing  over  the  marshes  to 
what  then,  and  also  in  our  boyhood,  was  called  Milk 
Row,  in  Cambridge,  went  by  that  avenue  from  the 
Charlestown,  to  the  West  Cambridge  (now  Arlington) 
road. 

The  reinforcement  under  Lord  Percy,  coming  over 
Brighton  Bridge,  must  have  proceeded  straight  from 


Harvard  Square  up  North  Avenue.  About  1846  a 
venerable  inhabitant  of  our  town  told  us  that  on  the 
19th  of  April,  being  then  a  boy  apprentice  to  a  tailor, 
he  saw  from  a  building  just  north  of  our  present  poat- 
otfice  (which  we  remember)  Lord  Percy's  detach- 
ment pass  by. 

It  is  well  enough  to  fix  the  spot  whence  the  young 
'prentice  gazed  unconsciously  at  the  beginning  of  a 
Revolution.  Such  places  seem  like  telegraphic 
points  between  the  past  and  the  present  for  the  imag- 
ination. 

Somewhere  about  1850  a  venerable  colored  man 
appeared  at  our  doors  asking  some  transient  hospi- 
tality. His  extreme  age  suggested  inquiry.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  was  living  in  Lexington  in  1775,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  belonged  to  a  Captain  Parker  of  that 
town.  By  his  own  account  he  lived  on  very  easy 
terms  in  the  household.  Being  asked  if  he  remem- 
bered what  is  called  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  he 
replied  that  he  saw  it,  and  knew  all  about  it.  Here, 
then,  w.as  an  ej'e-witness  of  a  memorable  event.  Unso- 
phisticated as  he  appeared,  he  was  the  very  man  to 
give  some  simple  incident  of  the  day  whose  pictur- 
esque effect  he  might  not  himself  appreciate. 

When  refreshed  he  was  put  on  the  witness  stand. 
"Xow  then  tell  us  about  the  battle."  "  Well,  you  see  I 
had  Cap'n  Parker's  horse  to  take  care  on  that  day. 
Well  I  come  out  there  and  the  dust  was  a  flyin'  and 
the  guns  a  firin'  and  the  blood  a  runnin'.  You  see,  I 
had  taken  care  of  Cap'n  Parker's  horse."  This  was  the 
amount  of  what  could  be  got  from  him  about  the 
Battle  of  Lexington.  He  was  then  asked  if  he  re- 
membered anything  about  Bunker's  Hill.  "  Yes,  I 
was  there.  I  remember  all  about  it."  "  Well,  how 
was  that?"  "Well,  the  British  Gen'l  he  come  out 
and  drawed  his  sword  and  the  'Merican  Gen'l  he 
come  out  and  drawed  his  sword,  an'  then  they  all 
went  at  it  and  fit  till  the  blood  run  knee  deep."  So 
much  for  our  antiquarian  discovery. 

In  our  boy  days  many  small  story-and-a-half  build- 
ings (so-called)  on  the  present  North  Avenue  re- 
minded one  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch.  They  had 
witnessed  the  passage  of  Lord  Percy's  nine  hundred, 
and  h.ad  probably  added  their  part,  to  the  number  of 
his  assailants. 

These   memories  of  the  beginning  of  the  war  are 
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contiDued  in  Cambridge  by  the  occupation  of  the 
college  buildings  by  our  troops,  and  by  Washiuglon's 
occupation  of  llie  present  LongCellow  house  as  head- 
quarters. 

We  now  turn  to  Harvard  College  at  its  foundation. 

Governor  Wintbrop  came  to  Salem,  which  was 
already  settled,  and  thence  to  Boston,  in  1630,  bring- 
ing the  charter  of  the  Colony  with  him.  To  quote 
from  a  note  to  his  journal :  "  7th  mo.,  14th  day,  1638, 
John  Harvard,  Master  of  Arts  in  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  deceased,  and  by  will  gave  the  half  of 
his  estate,  amounting  to  about  700  pounds,  for  the 
erecting  of  the  college."  The  General  Court  had  in 
1636  "agreed  to  give  400  pounds  toward  a  school  or 
college.  ..."  From  Winthrop  we  find  that  on  the  22d 
of  August,  1642,  "  Nine  bachelors  commenced  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  they  were  young  men  of  good  hope  and  per- 
formed their  acts  so  as  gave  good  proof  of  their  pro- 
ficiency in  the  tongues  and  arts." 

''The  general  court  had  settled  a  government  or 
superintendency  over  the  college,  viz. ;  all  the 
magistrates  and  elders  over  the  six  nearest  churches 
and  the  president,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them. 
Most  of  them  were  now  present  at  this  first  com- 
mencement, and  dined  with  the  college,  with  the 
scholars'  ordinary  commons,  which  was  done  of  pur- 
pose for  the  students'  encouragement,  etc.,  and  it  gave 
good  content  to  all." 

This  was  such  an  occasion  as  one  endeavors  to  re- 
produce to  his  fancy  by  the  dim  light  of  the  time. 
The  simple  procession  (for  we  are  sure  there  must 
have  been  one)  marched  silently,  with  no  incident  of 
pomp,  save  possibly  the  square  cap  ;  and  whether 
even  the  president  wore  that,  is  a  question  beyond 
us  to  answer.  The  squirrel  crossed  its  track,  and 
when  arrived  wild  woodliind  sounds  intruded  on  the 
Latin  disputations.  Doubtless  a  group  of  cows  from 
the  "  Great  Pasture  "  gathered  not  very  far  from  the 
present  new  gateway,  and  watched,  ruminating, 
the  unaccustomed  gathering.  For  all  the  little 
world  around  Cambridge  that  could  quit  work,  came 
to  that  commencement  and  admired  the  new  college, 
magnificent  to  eyes  now  so  accustomed  to  homely 
surioundings.  The  college  yard,  now  so  called,  must, 
we  think,  have  been  in  a  very  rough  state  in  1642. 
The  trees  or  their  stumps  must  have  occupied  a 
considerable  portion  of  it.  The  ground  where  Uni- 
versity Hall  now  stands  must  have  been  a  bog  or  a 
swamp. 

While  our  college  was  being  thus  peacefully  in- 
augurated, civil  war  was  beginning  in  England, 
where  the  Puritan  soon  proved  the  affinity  between 
religious,  and  civil,  liberty.  But  for  political  pre- 
caution we  should  probably  have  had  our  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  and  Desborough  Streets  in  Boston. 

We  should  like  to  know  how  and  how  far  our  first 
commencement  was  made  a  holiday.  Probablv  the 
services  of  the  day  were  a  sufficient  excitement  to 
the   sober,    industrious    settlers.      Possibly    a    little 


"  strong  waters"  circulated  in  a  serious  manner;  that 
article  had  so  many  sanitary  aspects  that  coincided 
with  a  festive  inclination.  It  was  good  to  keep  out 
the  cold  in  winter.  It  coalesced  beneficially  with  the 
heat  in  summer.  It  w.is  good  in  a  general  way  as  an 
antidote  to  climatic  influences  and  a  hopeful  sort  of 
application  in  almost  all  e.xigencies.  Although  our 
fathers  had  not  learned  to  judge  it  with  the  severity 
of  our  times,  they  were  cautious  in  its  use.  They  had 
disused  the  practice  of  drinking  toasts  because  of  its 
tendency  to  excess.  Whatever  the  mode  of  enjoy- 
ment af^r  the  services  were  over,  it  was  quiet  and 
decorous,  and  all  broke  up  in  good  season  for  their 
return  by  daylight  over  such  paths  as  might  then  be. 
Our  cows  were  driven  home  from  the  Great  P.isture 
at  sundown,  and  all  the  village  was  probably  asleep 
by  nine. 

Our  fathers  confined  themselves  so  much  to  Scrip- 
ture knowledge  and  discussion  that  one  would  hardly 
have  expected  them  to  open  the  gates  of  classical 
learning  to  their  children.  One  would  suppose  that 
the  ungodly  miscellany  of  the  heathen  mythology 
would  have  been  as  obnoxious  to  them  as  the  cross  in 
the  colors.  Perhaps  they  curtailed  that  portion  of 
literature.  But  Latin  was  the  Lingua  Franca  of 
theology  ;  Greek  was  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  Hebrew  of  the  Old.  Their  first  object 
was  to  raise  up  a  body  of  learned  ministers  who 
should  defend  and  preserve  their  theological  opinions 
to  the  latest  generation.  To  do  this  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  was  deemed  necessary. 

We  who  view  the  college  and  country  now  well  ap- 
preciate the  interest  of  that  first  commencement. 
The  university  of  to-day,  with  its  1200  students  and 
its  150  or  so  of  instructors  casts  a  kindly  look  back 
on  its  niter  ego  of  1642.  The  tide  of  youth  has  now 
flowed  through  it  for  two  and  a  half  centuries,  run- 
ning Iree  and  strong  and  ever  increa.sing  in  volume. 

It  is  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  college  that  grim 
Time  within  its  precincts  assumes  his  nearest  to  a 
cheerful  and  beneficent  aspect.  He  dispenses  very 
much  with  his  scythe,  and  is  content  to  show  his 
hour  glass  to  the  young  men  to  remind  them  of  the 
disintegrating  tendency  of  the  hour  and  the  minute. 

One  turns  from  the  tumultuous  succession  of  ob- 
jects and  sounds  in  the  outside  world  to  rest  his  eyes 
on  the  calm  of  the  college  precincts,  where  the  com- 
merce is  all  in  ideas  and  all  the  working  day  is  "High 
Change." 

The  "scholars,"  as  they  used  to  be  styled,  have 
always  made  an  amicable  society  among  themselves, 
the  personal  relations  of  the  individual  being  mostly 
confined  to  his  class,  in  which  every  good  fellow, 
whatever  his  circumstances,  was  cordially  regarded 
by  all. 

The  college  and  the  town  grew  up  from  infancy  to- 
gether, and  have  always  maintained  pleasant  relations 
with  each  other. 

This   book   is  designed  to  give  a  minute  view  of 
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each  town,  as  well  xs  a  history  of  the  collective 
county.  We  think  a  topographic  sketch  of  our 
town  as  it  was  seventy  years  since  would  be  interest- 
ing, to  the  elder  inhabitants  at  least,  who  do  not  en- 
joy so  large  a  retrospective  privilege  as  ourselves. 
Cambridge,  with  ics  numerous  in-dwellers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  who  contract  associations  with 
the  town,  is  somewhat  cosmopolitan,  and  has  many 
more  than  its  citizens  to  be  interested  in  its  history. 
The  Cambridge  of  our  childhood  seventy  years  since 
must  have  very  much  resembled  itself  of  seventy 
years  earlier.  It  had  been,  like  other  inland  places, 
a  farming  town  until  its  growth  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  college  precluded  that  occupation  there.  We 
of  that  neighborhood  spoke  of  going  to  Harvard 
.Square  as  going  "  down  in  town  ; "  those  more  remote, 
as  going  "  down  to  the  village."  In  the  now  Harvard 
Square  stood  "  Willard's  Hotel,"  the  same  building 
in  which  now  (.M.ty,  1890)  the  passenger-room  of  the 
railroad  is.  "  Willard's"  was  the  resort  of  the  mod- 
erns— I.e.,  the  less  "advanced"  people — men  whose 
memories  were  of  General  Bonaparte,  of  the  Embargo 
and  the  last  war.  Porter's  tavern  was  the  presu- 
mable resort  of  the  ancients,  whose  remembrance 
might  reach  back  to  Bunker  Hill,  or  possibly  to  the 
ni:issacre  at  Fort  William  Henry. 

This  building  was  of  two  stories,  jrambrel  roofed  and 
of  hospitable  aspect,  with  a  more  modern  hall  for 
<lancing  attached,  the  great  place  for  public  gayeties  in 
our  boyhood.  This  building  is  still  standing,  devoted 
to  new  purposes.  On  the  left  of  Willard's,  and  on  the 
corner  of  Dunster  Street,  was  our  principal  grocer; 
on  the  right  another  grocer's  shop,  with  the  post- 
office  in  the  rear ;  then  a  passage  way,  and  then  our 
only  effective  dry-goods  shop,  at  the  corner  of 
Brighton  Street.  All  these  buildings  are  still  stand- 
ing. At  the  easterly  corner  of  Dunster  Street,  facing 
on  Main,  was  a  house  of  some  antiquity,  where  our 
first  regular  apothecary's  shop  made  its  appearance. 
Thence  to  Holyoke  Street  was  vacancy.  On  the  east- 
erly corner  of  Holyoke,  facing  on  Harvard  Street, 
stood  our  book-store,  with  a  printing-office  on  the 
second  Koor,  and  wooden  stairs  on  the  outside  on 
Holyoke  Street — a  thin,  long,  three-story  building; 
next,  east  of  that,  a  very  old  red  house,  with  a  tradi- 
tional flavor  about  it  of  Bradish,  a  famous  pirate  of 
our  colonial  times.  We  have  some  notion  that  Cap- 
tain Kidd  wa-s  mentioned  ;is  a  fellow-lodger.  If  evi- 
ilcnce  is  ;Lsked  for,  we  can  add  that  there  have  been 
rumors  of  an  iron  pot  of  coin  cliscovered  in  the  cellar. 
This  all  will  allow  to  be  corroborative.  But  tradition 
alone,  hein^  vox  po/iuli,  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
This  incident  imparts  a  fine  aroma  of  maritime  ad- 
venture to  Harvard  Street. 

Next  to  the  red  house  was  a  small  bake-house,  and 
at  the  westerly  corner  of  Linden  Street  a  three-story 
wooden  house.  Passing  Linden  Street,  the  whole 
s<|uare  next,  we  think,  may  have  been  occupied  by 
the   quite   stately    Borland    house,  which  st.auds  far 


back  from  Harvard  Street.  Passing  Plympton  Street, 
there  was  a  piece  of  land  running  from  a  point  one  or 
two  hundred  feet  down  Plympton  Street,  round  to 
and  a  little  distance  down  Bow  Street.  It  contained 
pear  and  mulberry  trees  only. 

Opposite  this  land,  on  the  present  Harvard  Street 
(which  in  our  boyhood  was  called  from  there  the 
Middle  Road),  stood  the  old  parsonage,  and  next  this, 
easterly,  the  modern  Dana  house,  built  in  our  boy- 
hood. There  was  no  building  in  sight  beyond  this 
on  Harvard  Street,  and  on  Main  Street  from  Bow 
Street  there  was  no  dwelling  visible  but  the  Judge 
Dana  house  between  the  present  Dana  and  Ellery 
Streets.  Beyond  this  there  was  one  house  on  the  left; 
none  on  the  right  before  reaching  the  present  Inman 
Street. 

The  open  ground  extending  from  Church  Street  to 
Waterhouse  Street  was  called,  except  the  part  occu- 
pied by  roads,  the  Common.  Agriculture  lingered 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  college.  Jarvis  Field 
was  still  occupied  as  farm  land.  We  have  seen  Indian 
corn  growing  where,  the  Scientific  School,  and  Gym- 
nasium now  stand. 

There  were  no  street  lamps  save,  for  a  few  years, 
four,  on  the  walk  in  front  of  the  college  buildings. 
People  walked  at  night  by  faith — that  is,  such  confi- 
dence as  they  might  have  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
ups  and  downs  that  lay  in  their  invisible  path.  There 
were  no  names  of  streets;  people  in  giving  a  direc- 
tion, approximated  as  well  as  they  could  :  "  Down  by 
the  '  meetinus,'  "  "  Down  by  the  Hayscales,"  "  Down 
by  the  Mash  "  (marsh),  "  Up  by  Miss  Jarvis's.'' 

The  present  Kirkland  Street  was  built  up  about 
1821.  There  was  then  standing  there,  a  little  below 
Oxford  Street,  a  dilapidated,  untenantable  "  Fox- 
croft  "  house.  The  present  Cambridge  Street,  then 
"  Craigie's  Road,"  had  one  house,  visible  from  the 
Delta,  on  it.  The  road  presented  then  quite  a  forest 
vista  to  those  looking  down  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
Delta  was  what  was  called  the  Swamp.  This  extend- 
ed some  little  distance  till  it  met  the  woods  on  the 
left  side  of  the  road. 

On  Brattle  Street,  from  Ash  Street,  there  was  but 
one  house,  the  Vassal  house,  on  the  southerly  side,  as 
far  as  Elmwood  Avenue,  and  considerably  beyond  ; 
on  the  northerly  side  there  were  six  or  seven.  Mount 
Auburn  Street  from  the  present  police  station,  to 
Elmwood  .V venue  was  a  solitude. 

We  had  a  true  old  Puritan  "  meeting-house,"  which 
did  credit  to  our  artificers  of  1756.  We  recollect  those 
who  were  men  in  our  childhood  with  muct  respect  as 
excellent  workmen  and  citizens.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion ot  machinery  the  skill  required,  of  the  carpenter 
at  least,  is  very  much  diminished.  Within  our  "meet- 
inus," as  it  was  usually  called,  all  was  creditable  to 
the  workmen  employed  and  to  the  liberal  zeal  of  the 
parish.  The  pulpit  was  quite  elaborate  and  in  good 
taste.  The  pews  had  their  panels  and  mouldings  (if 
that  is  the  right  term).      The  spire  was  perhaps  a 
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little  wanting  in  bulk,  but  as  an  emblem  of  man 
dwindling  as  he  approaches  the  celestial  regions  it 
was  good.  The  pews  were  left  to  the  proprietor  to 
paint,  or  not,  as  he  pleased.  The  "  Boys' Gallery  " 
which  perhaps  was  somewhat  akin  to  a  penal  colony, 
was  unpainted. 

The  Massachusetts  colonists  early  established  a 
trade  with  the  West  Indies,  exchanging  their  fish  and 
lumber  for  sugar  and  molasses.  Their  abundant  wood 
enabled  them  to  turn  the  latter  article  into  rum. 
This  became  a  very  cheap  commodity  ;  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly  a  quart  of  new  rum  could  be  bought  for 
six  cents  in  our  young  days.  We  all  know  the  evils 
that  rum  brought  with  it  and  the  gradual  awakening 
of  the  country  to  appreciation  of  them. 

In  our  town,  rum  (considering  that  as  the  repre- 
sentative liquor)  gave  rise  to  a  set  of  philosophers, 
who  preferred  desultory  labor,  with  frequent  intervals 
for  reflection  and  contemplation.  They  were  gener- 
ally good-natured  and  pleasantly  disposed,  and  per- 
haps somewhat  relieved  the  picture  of  steady  industry 
in  town  and  college.  They  had  a  strong  social  bent, 
considering  society  as  the  most  obvious  and  easy 
means  of  enlarging  the  mind. 

One  incident  will  show  their  genial  and  hospita- 
ble turn.  A  young  man,  a  neighbor  of  ours,  on  a 
summer  evening  met  another  young  man  at  one  of 
their  gatherings,  who  professed  himself  a  stranger  in 
town.  After  a  long  and  hilarious  session  our  neigh- 
bor asked  him  if  he  would  not  come  and  lodge  with 
him  that  night.  He  accepted  the  offer  gratefully  and 
they  set  out.  When  they  came  into  the  Common  our 
neighbor  stopped,  took  his  coat  and  hat  off  and  threw 
them  down.  "Hello!  what  are  you  up  to?"  said 
his  friend.  "  AVhy  this  is  where  I  sleep,''  said  our 
neighbor.  The  very  broad  philanthropy  of  the  act 
strikes  one.  This  man  was  a  stranger  ;  it  was  enough, 
he  shared  his  bed  with  him. 

Our  friend  undoubtedly  frequented  a  three-cent 
place  of  entertainment.  At  Willard's  a  "  drink  "  was 
six  cents,  at  the  stores  three  ;  at  Willard's,  too,  "  soda 
water ''  was  sold,  then  something  phenomenal,  which 
as  boys  we  only  heard  of. 

We  might  tell  of  the  wages  paid  in  our  boyhood,  as, 
for  instance,  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  month  (with  board) 
to  first-rate  young  men  from  the  country,  for  care  of 
barn  and  wood-house,  with  occasional  farm  work.  A 
dollar  a  week  to  young  women  of  the  same  quality,  of 
our  Spanish  silver  currency  of  four-pences  (or  fo'pen- 
ces)  6}  cents,  nine-pences  121,  pistareens  20  and 
dollars,  besides  our  own  bank-notes  and  cents,  and  it 
may  be  some  silver.  We  might  speak  of  the  heredi- 
tary household  economies,  of  the  salt-fish,  sternly  util- 
itarian, the  brown  bread,  the  Indian  pudding  (which 
we  respect,  but  do  not  love)  and  other  articles  suggest- 
ing the  necessary  frugality  of  earlier  times.  For 
prices,  we  think  we  recollect  Java  coffee  at  fourteen 
centa  the  pound,  beef  and  mutton  at  twelve  and  a 
lialf  (i.  e.  nine-pence);  but  let  us  remind  the  householder 


that  money  was  but  a  third  as  plenty  as  to-day,  or  less. 
Meanwhile  the  fare  in  the  four-horse  stage-coach  that 
went  twice  a  day  to  Boston  was  twenty-five  cents. 

We  ought  to  mention  the  dame  school,  where  very 
little  children,  sat  on  wooden  blocks  and  larger  ones 
on  benches,  where  virtue  was  rewarded  by  a  tinsel  bow 
pinned  (temporarily)  on  shoulder ;  and  her  froward  sis- 
ter naughtiness,  with  head  down,  a  tear  in  the  eye  and 
a  finger  in  the  mouth,  was  obliged  to  stand  a  certain 
time  with  a  black  one  attached  in  the  same  way.  It 
was  here  that  we  read  in  Miss  Hannah  Adams'  Historj- 
of  the  Due  d'Anville's  unfortunate  naval  expedition, 
and  how  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  "fell  on  his  sword,"  and 
saw  as  we  read,  from  time  to  time,  the  mast  of  the  college 
sloop  looking  over  the  opposite  house  ;  thus  associat- 
ing the  Duke  and  the  College  Sloop  in  our  memory. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  our  navigation.  It  consist- 
ed entirely  of  the  above-mentioned  college  sloop. 

She  was  a  good,  honest,  innocent  craft,  and  lies 
pleasantly  at  anchor  in  our  memory. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  our  nearest  neighbor,  Cam- 
bridgeport,  whom  we  ought  to  mention  as  having  fur- 
nished a  very  good  private  school  for  our  and  her 
own  boys,  which  has  left  many  friendly  memories. 


CHAPTER  II. 


CAJ/BRIDGE-(  Contimitd). 

THE    IXDI.VXS    OF    CAMBRIDGE    AND   VICIXITY. 
nv    REV.  GEOROE   M.  DODGE. 

.\X  account  of  the  Indians  of  Cambridge  must  nec- 
es."ari;y  involve  a  partial  history  of  the  ilassachusetts 
tribe,  since  the  Indians  of  all  this  region  were  known 
generally  under  that  name;  aud  because  the  arbitrary 
limits  of  patents,  grants  and  plantations  were  all  un- 
known to  them,  and  they  had  no  idea  of  town,  county 
or  colony  lines.  Moreover,  the  Indians  seldom  had 
anv  permanent  dwelling-place,  and  were  accustomed 
to  move  at  different  seasons  and  in  different  years 
into  various  parts  of  the  country.  We  begin  then 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  Massachusetts  tribe  or  di- 
vision of  the  New  England  Indians.  For  the  present 
purpose  we  need  not  go  back  further  than  1()04— '>, 
when  Sieur  Samuel  de  Champlain,  with  his  captain, 
Sieur  de  Monts,  sailed  along  the  coast  from  the  St. 
Croix  River  as  far  as  Eastham  harbor,  upon  Cape 
Cod.  It  was  Champlain  who  named  !Mont  Desert, 
because,  unlike  most  of  the  islands  and  headlands 
along  the  coast,  it  was  "destitute  of  trees."  He  lo- 
cated '•  Norumbegue  "  as  our  Penobscot  River,  and 
upon  this  the  Indians  who  swarmed  along  the  shores 
told  him  lived  their  great  "  King,"  Bessabez  (the 
English  called  this  "  King"  Bashaba).  The  Indians 
hereabouts  he  called  the  "  Etechemins,"  (and  the  name 
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included  the  Indians  of  the  Kennebec  at  the  same  | 
time).  These  Indians  conducted  him  to  the  falls  of  | 
"  N'orumbegue,"  and  there  "  Bessabez  "  came  to  visit 
him,  the  place  of  their  meeting  being  doubtless  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Bangor.  The  interest  of 
this  voyage  to  us  now  is  the  record  of  the  numerous 
crowds  of  Indians  all  along  the  shores.  Champlain 
describes  the  natives  of  the  Maine  coasts  as  "swarthy, 
dressed  in  beaver-skins,  etc.,"  of  large  stature  and,  in 
general,  intelligent  and  friendly,  until  after  Way- 
month's  sojourn  in  their  vicinity  and  his  capture  of 
some  of  their  people,  after  which  they  were  auspi- 
cious and  timid.  It  was  in  June,  1605,  that  they 
passed  beyond  the  Kennebec  and  along  the  lower 
part  of  Maine  to  Massachusetts.  Champlain  calls 
the  inhabitants  the  Almouchiquois.  Everywhere  the 
shores  seemed  full  of  natives  hunting,  fishing  and 
paddling  out  in  canoes  to  trade  with  the  strangers. 
From  his  descriptions  and  maps  the  course  of  his 
voyage  may  be  traced  quite  accurately,  although  the 
names  he  gave  have  mostly  passed  away.  His  ship 
anchored  inside  "Richmond  Island,"  as  it  was  after- 
wards called,  and  the  Indians  came  down  upon  the 
shore  on  the  mainland  and  built  a  huge  bonfire  and 
danced  and  shouted  to  attract  their  attention.  Cham- 
plain gives  a  very  minute  account  of  this  locality, 
from  Black  Point  to  beyond  the  river  which  he  wrote 
Chouacoet,  as  he  understood  the  Indian  name,  but 
which  the  English  called  Saco.  They  mingled  freely 
with  the  natives  and  traded  with  them.  The  Indians 
are  described  as  |)rosperous  and  well-favored,  with 
many  plantations  upon  which  they  were  engaged  in 
cultivating  the  soil.  He  says  they  had  not  before 
noticed  any  tilling  or  cultivating  by  the  Indians. 
Their  method,  as  he  marked  and  described  it  here,  ap- 
plies, doubtless,  to  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians. 
In  place  of  ploughs  the  Indians  used  a  sort  of 
wooden  spade.  They  dropped  three  or  four  kernels 
of  corn  in  a  place,  and  then  [)iled  about  a  quantify  of 
loose  earth  mixed  with  the  shells  of  the  "  Signoc," 
or  what  we  call  the  "  Horsefoot-crab,"  of  which  there 
were  immense  numbers  along  the  shores.  These  hills 
were  about  three  feet  apart.  In  the  "hill"  with  the 
corn  they  also  dropped  a  few  beans.  They  planted 
squashes  and  pumpkins  also  among  the  "hills,"  and 
this  method  has  been  but  little  changed  since  their 
day.  They  planted  in  May  and  gathered  in  .Septem- 
ber. Coasting  southward  along  the  lands  which  he 
describes,  his  vessel  at  last  enters  Boston  harbor, 
and  is  anchored,  probably,  nearly  opposite  Charles- 
town  Xavy  Yard,  and  near  the  East  Boston  shore 
From  this  anchorage  they  observed  many  fires  all 
along  the  surrounding  shores,  and  many  of  the  In- 
dians coming  down  to  the  shores  to  see  them.  Some 
of  their  crew  were  sent  on  shore  with  presents  and 
with  the  Penobscot  Indian,  Pauounias,  and  bis  wife  ; 
but  these  Indians  could  not  understand  the  natives, 
who  were  of  the  same  tongue  as  those  at  Saco.  They 
did  not  therefore  find  out  the  name  of  their  chief- 


All  around  the  shores  there  was  "  a  great  deal  of  land 
cleared  up  and  planted  with  Indian  corn."  He  says: 
"  The  country  is  very  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  fine  trees.  The  Indians  here  had 
the  'dug-out'  wooden  boats  instead  of  the  birch-bark 
canoes ;  they  had  not  seen  any  of  these  before,  and 
he  says,  they  were  constructed  by  the  slow  process  of 
burning  out  the  trunk  of  a  tree  from  one  side  with 
hot  stones.  They  used  stone  hatchets  and  axes  to  cut 
down  the  trees  ;  and  their  weapons  were  pikes,  clubs, 
bows  and  arrows.  Continuing  southward,  crowds  of 
Indians  came  to  the  shores  at  all  points,  showing  that 
at  the  time  the  country  was  populous  and,  as  it 
seemed,  the  natives  were  prosperotis  and  at  peace. 
It  was  midsummer,  1605,  when  Champlain  visited 
Massachusetts.  He  did  not  at  this  time  explore  the 
rivers  of  the  Bay,  but  mentions  the  Charles,  which 
he  named  the  "  Du  Guast,"  in  honor  of  Pierre  du 
Guast,  commander  of  the  expedition,  whose  title  was 
"Sieur  de  Monts."  The  English  named  it  for  their 
King.  Champlain  supposed  this  river  flowed  from 
the  West,  from  the  country  of  the  Iroquois.  Such, 
in  brief,  was  the  general  condirion  of  the  Indiana 
along  the  coast  in  1605.  We  pass  now  to  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  their  condition,  as  the  English  set- 
tlers found  them  in  1620,  and  onward.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Champlain  called  all  the  Indians, 
from  the  Kennebec  to  the  South,  as  far  as  he  went,  by 
the  general  name,  "  Almouchiquois." 

The  earliest  definite  accounts  we  have  of  the  In- 
dians, who  lived  upon  the  peninsula  between  the 
Mystic  and  Charles  Rivers  are  somewhat  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory.  They  belonged  to,  and  seem  to  have 
been  the  central  portion  of  the  formerly  large  and 
powerful  tribe  of  the  Massachusetts.  Some  of  their 
old  men  told  our  earliest  settlers  that  the  dominion  of 
their  great  Sachem  had  once  extended  as  far  as  the 
Wampanoags  and  Narragansetts  on  the  south,  to  the 
Connecticut  River  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Penna- 
cooks  on  the  north.  Nothing,  however,  as  to  the 
limits,  is  certain.  There  is  a  tradition,  apparently 
supported  by  evidences  which  will  appear  fiirther  on, 
that  upon  the  peninsula  between  the  Mystic  and 
Charles  was  situated  the  rendezvous  of  this  formerly 
great  tribe.  It  was  here  that  they  used  to  gather  from 
the  south,  bringing  their  products  of  the  land  and 
water;  from  the  north,  with  the  barter  of  beaver  and 
other  furs,  and  from  the  interior,  where  the  people 
were  called,  by  those  living  on  the  coast,  Nipmncks, 
or  "fresh-water"  Indians.  All  the  Bay,  from  Nahant 
toCohasset,  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  capital,  with 
many  considerable  sub-tribea  and  sagamores,  subject 
to  this  great  Sachem  of  the  Massachusetts,  whose 
chief  seat  is  said,  by  one  tradition,  to  have  been 
within  the  limits  of  Dorchester,  upon  a  hill  near  the 
place  now  called  Squantum. 

But  the  strength  and  glory  of  this  great  tribe  had 
departed  long  before  the  English  came  in  contact 
with  them,  and  even  before  that  terrible  plague  of 
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1615-17,  which  swept  away  by  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  coast  Indians,  from  the  Kennebec  to  Ilhode 
Island.  Of  that  devastating  scourge  we  have  many 
corroborating  accounts,  araonir  which  one  of  the  most 
vivid  is  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Morton,  of  "ilerrj' 
Mount"  fame,  in  that  curious  book  of  his,  entitled 
"New  EogHsh  Canaan."  It  will  be  seen  tliat,  like 
all  accounts  of  that  period,  it  is  mixed  with  strange 
and  crude  superstitions.  He  relates  the  destruction 
of  the  crew  6f  a  French  ship,  by  the  Wampanoags, 
and  tells  that  one  of  the  Frenchmen,  who  was  spared, 
rebuked  them  for  their  wickedness,  and  told  them  that 
God  would  punish  and  destroy  them  ;  whereupon  the 
Indians  answered  that  "they  were  so  many  that  God 
could  not  kill  them."  "lu  a  short  time  after,"  says 
Morton, — 

*'The  band  of  God  fell  beavily  upon  them  willi  such  a  mortall 
Eiroake  that  they  ilied  on  heap",  m  they  lay  in  their  houses,  and  the 
living  that  were  able  to  shift  lor  theniselveR,  uoultl  runlie  away  aud  let 
thaiu  dy,  and  let  their  carkaees  ly  nlntve  the  Rroiiiid  without  buinal. 
Fur  ill  a  place  where  many  inhabited  llrere  Imlli  l>efn  hut  one  left  alive, 
to  tell  what  becauio  of  the  rest;  the  living  being  {as  it  Beenif  I  not  able  I 
tu  bury  (he  dead.  They  were  left  for  crow  cs,  kites,  and  veniiiu  to  pnay 
ii|M,n.  And  the  boucs  and  ekiiMa  upon  the  sevenill  pliicew  of  their  habi- 
tations made  aiirli  a  spectacle  after  my  coniming  into  thoHo  partK,  that  as 
I  tnivailed  in  that  forrest  nero  the  Mossuchusaels,  it  seemed  to  lue  a 
uew-fouud  Golgutba." 

There  is,  also,  in  Captain  John  Smith's  account  of 
New  England  (written  in  England  in  1(530),  a  pass- 
age giving  a  similar  story  ot  tlie  great  plague,  and 
adding  the  particulars  that  the  pestilence  carried  off 
"all  the  Massachusi^tts,  some  five  or  six  hundred  in 
number,  leaving  only  thirty  living,  of  whom  their 
enemies  killed  all  but  two."  Captain  Smith  says  he 
cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this,  but  that  "  it  is 
most  certaine  that  there  was  an  exceeding  great 
plague  amongst  them,  for  where  I  have  seene  two  or 
three  hundred,  within  three  years  after  remained 
scarce  thirty,"  His  first  visit  was  in  1614,  his  second 
in  1617.  We  learn,  also,  from  the  writings  of  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  (whose  agent,  Richard  Vines, 
with  a  comrade,  spent  the  winter  of  1C15-16,  prob- 
ably, at  Winter  Harbor,  and  lodged  in  the  wigwams 
with  the  natives  who  died  by  scores  of  the  plague, 
while  these  two  were  unaffected  by  iO,  that  pre- 
vious to  this  plague  the  Indian  tribes  aiong  the 
coast  had  been  greatly  decimated  by  some  powerful 
tribes  who  had  fallen  upon  them,  plundering  and 
destroying,  from  Casco  Bay  to  Plymouth  and  the 
country  beyond.  These  fierce  invaders  came  along 
the  coast  from  the  east,  and  were  known  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts aa  Tarratines,  and  were  said  to  have  as  their 
great  Sachem  that  mystical  personage  whom  the  East- 
ward Indians  called  the  "  Bashaba,"  whose  chief  seat 
was  upon  the  Penobscot  River,  whom  Champlain 
called  Bessabez,  as  above  noted  ;  and  the  Indians  who 
met  the  first  explorers  of  the  coast  of  Maine  declared 
that  this  "Bashaba"  was  the  great  king  of  the  whole 
country,  as  far  as  they  knew.  There  are  some  evi- 
dences that  the  Mohawks  had  been  appealed  toby  the 
tribes  of  -Massachusetts,  and  had  helped  them  to  beat 


back  the  Tarratines,  but,  in  tlieir  turn,  had  fallen 
upon  their  allies  and  injured  them  more  even  than 
the  enemies  had  done.  After  that  came  the  great 
plague,  and  aaraiii,  after  that  had  passed,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  Ti-rratiues  or  Mohawks,  or  both,  invaded 
the  remnants  of  the  tribes,  who,  perhaps,  for  safety, 
allied  themselves  with  the  Wampanoags,  as,  at  the 
coming  of  the  Pilgrims  in  1620,  their  Sachem,  Massa- 
soit,  seems  to  have  been  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  tribes  as  far  north  as  the  Merrimack. 

The  ter^itor^•  embracing  the  parts  to  the  north  and 
west  of  Boston  was,  during  the  years  preceding  the 
coming  of  the  Pilgrims,  owned  by  the  Sachem  Nane- 
pas-hcmet.  to  whom  also  the  local  tribes  were  in  sub- 
jection, while  the  inland  tribes,  the  Nipmucks — jirob- 
ably  their  kindred — were  in  friendly  alliance.  Wliile 
each  chief  of  a  tribe  seems  to  have  been  independent 
in  the  control  and  discipline  of  his  own  people,  there 
was  always  an  authority  referred  to  by  most  of  the 
.Sachems. 

Massasoit  seems  to  have  owned  no  such  authority 
himself  nor  did  any  of  his  people  refer  to  any  higher 
than  his.  The  same  is  true  of  Philip,  his  son,  alter 
the  death  of  his  father  ai;d  brother.  Miantonomah 
and  his  son  Canonchet,  Sachems  ot  the  Narragansetts. 
acknowledged  no  higher  rulers.  Passaconaway,  of 
the  Pennacooks,  seems  to.  have  been  of  like  rank  ;  and 
tne  indications  are  that  Nanepashemet,  in  his  d;iy, 
had  held  a  like  position  before  pestilence  and  war 
had  wasted  his  people. 

It  is  said  that,  before  the  war  with  the  Tarratines, 
Nanepashemet  had  lived  at  Lynn,  and  after  that  re- 
tired to  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Mystic  and 
Charles  Rivers,  and  there  fortified  a  hill  against  the 
approach  of  his  enemies.  The  Pilgrim,  Bradford,  in 
his  journal,  says  that  the  Eastern  Indians  came  at 
harvest  time  to  plunder  the  Massachusetts  of  their 
corn.  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Ipswich,  writing  fifty  years 
later,  said  that  the  Tarratines  made  war  upon  these 
Western  Indians  "  upon  the  account  of  some  treachery 
of  the  latter." 

The  first  authentic  reference  we  have  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts, as  a  tribe,  is  found  in  the  early  annals  of  the 
Pilgrims,  in  a  work  published  in  England  in  1622  by 
G.  Mourt,  and  popularly  known  since  as  "  Mourt's 
Relation,"  G.  Mourt  was  probably  George  Morton, 
one  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  and  an  associate  of 
Bradford  and  Winslow,  who  doubtless  furnished  the 
items  of  his  "  Relation  "  from  their  journals. 

Part  IV.  of  his  work  gives  an  account  of  a  journey 
of  a  party  of  the  Pilgrims  from  Plymouth  to  the  home 
of  the  Massachusetts,  "  and  what  happened  there. ' 
The  account  begins: 

"  It  seemed  good  to  the  Company  in  geneiall  that,  though  the  Massa- 
chnsets  bad  often  threatened  us  (as  we  were  informed),  yet,  we  should 
go  amongst  them,  partly  to  see  the  countrcy,  partly  to  make  peace  with 
them  and  partly  to  procure  their  trucke.  For  tbc>*  ends  the  i;overnour 
cliuee  ten  men,  fit  fur  the  purpose,  and  sent  Tisnuanliim  and  two  other 
Salvages  to  bring  us  to  speech  with  the  people  and  interpret  for  ue.  We 
s«l  out  about  midnight;  the  tyde  then  eerving  for  us;  we  snppoaing  it 
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to  be  neerer  then   it  19,  thoucht  to  bo  ihore   next    nioi-ning  beLinieB; 
but  it  prvved  well  neere  twetitie  Leagues  from  Xew  Pliniuutb. 

'•Wre  came  to  the  bottome  of  tbe  O^y,  but  being  late  wee  ancliored 
and  Iiiy  iu  the  Shallop,  not  having  secne  nny  of  the  [leople.  Ac  " 

Tlie  account  tells  that  on  the  next  day  they  went 
on  shore  and  sent  Tisquantum  (Squanto)  to  find  the 
Indians,  who  were  at  a  distance  up  in  the  country. 
The  place  where  they  landed,  and  where  they  found 
a  quantity  of  lobsters  which  had  been  caught  by  the 
natives,  was  near  a  "cliffe,"  and  was  probably  the 
rocky  point  in  Quincy  Bay  known  as  "  the  Chapel," 
at  Squantum  Head. 

They  found  the  Sachem  of  the  tribe  here  dwelling 
to  be  Obbatinewat,  who  owned  allegiance  to  Massa- 
.soit,  and  treated  them  kindly.  He  told  them  he  did 
not  dare  to  remain  in  any  stated  place,  for  fear  of  the 
Tarratines,  and  he  said,  too,  that  the  Squaw-Sachem, 
dwelling  across  the  Bay  beyond  the  river  (the  Charles), 
was  his  enemy.  He  referred  to  the  Squaw-Sachem  as 
the  "Queene  of  the  JIassachusetts,"  or  gave  the  Pil- 
grims that  idea.  Obbatinewat  next  day  consented  to 
accompany  them  to  visit  this  "Queen." 

They  crossed  the  Bay,  with  its  "at  lest  fiftie 
islands,"  and  at  night  came  to  the  place  where  the 
Squaw-Sachem  lived ;  but  the  Indians,  going  on  shore, 
found  no  one,  and  so  they  returned  and  all  remained 
on  board  the  shallop  all  night.  On  the  ne.\t  day 
they  went  ashore,  leaving  two  men  to  care  for  the 
shallop  (this  was  on  October  1,  1621),  and  "marched 
in  Arraes"  three  miles  up  into  the  country,  where 
they  found  corn-fields  where  some  corn  had  just  been 
gathered,  and  a  house,  probably  a  common  wigwam, 
had  been  pulled  down.  Going  on  a  mile  or  more, 
they  came  to  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  house, 
altogether  different  from  any  other  Indian  houses 
which  they  had  noticed.  This  was  built  upon  a 
scartbid  raised  upon  poles  some  si.^  feet  from  the 
ground.  This  house  would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  observatory.  Beyond  this  hill,  "  in  a  bottome," 
they  found  a  fort,  covering  a  circle,  some  forty  to  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  enclosed  with  poles  thirty  or 
forty  "  foote  "  long,  as  "  thick  as  they  could  be  set  one 
by  another."  A  trench  was  dug  on  each  side  of  this 
palisade,  "breast  high."  Atone  point  there  was  an 
entrance  to  this  fortress  across  a  bridge.  In  the  midst 
of  this  fortification  there  was  the  frame  of  a  house, 
and  here  Xanepashemet,  their  former  king,  was 
buried.  The  location  of  this  fort  is  supposed  to  have 
been  to  the  southeast  of  Mystic  Pond,  in  West  3Ied- 
ford ;  and  near  the  supposed  site,  in  1862,  a  skeleton 
was  exhumed,  which  was  thought  by  some  to  be  that 
of  the  old  Indian  "King,"  as  there  was  found  with  it 
a  pipe  with  a  copper  mouthpiece.  About  a  mile 
farther  on,  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  the  Pilgrims  found 
another  such  fort,  and  they  were  told  that  here  Nane- 
pashemet  had  been  killed,  and  no  one  had  lived  here 
since  his  death.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  killed  in 
the  raid  of  the  Tarratines  in  1619,  when  the  pesti- 
lence had  left  him  defenceless,  and  too  old  and  weak 
to  escape  by  flight. 


The  English  remained  upon  this  hill  and  sent  their 
Indian  guides  forward  to  find  the  people  and  reassure 
them,  so  that  they  might  have  a  talk  and  trade  with 
them.  They  found  the  Indian  women  not  far  away, 
and  having  pacified  them,  they  brought  the  English 
to  them,  within  a  mile  of  the  fort  on  the  hill.  These 
women  had  fled  before  them,  but  carrying  a  large 
amount  of  corn,  some  of  which  they  now  prepared 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  English.  It  was  long 
before  any  of  their  men  could  be  induced  to  appear ; 
and  at  last  only  one,  and  he  shaking  with  fear.  The 
English  traded  with  them  what  they  could,  using  them 
kindly  and  dealing  fairly,  promising  to  return  again 
before  long  with  more  means  of  trade  and  asking  the 
Indians  to  save  all  their  furs  for  them,  which  they 
promised.  Nearly  all  the  women  followed  them  down 
to  their  boats  for  the  sake  of  trading,  selling  the  fur 
clothes  which  they  wore,  and  replacing  them  with 
boughs  of  trees  lashed  about  them.  And  so  they 
parted  with  them  amicably;  though  their  Indian 
guides  urged  them  to  plunder  the  women  and  take 
their  furs  without  paying  for  them. 

They  missed  their  chief  purpose,  which  was  to  gain 
an  interview  with  the  Squaw-Sachem,  or  Queen  of 
the  Massachusetts.  The  Indian  women  reported  her 
a  long  distance  away,  so  that  they  could  not  go  to  her. 
The  journey  here  described  seems  to  have  been 
through  the  present  limits  of  Charlestown,  Somerville 
and  Medford,  to  the  southeast  side  of  Mystic  Pond, 
the  party  probably  following  along  the  high  laud  by 
the  old  trail,  well  known,  of  course,  to  their  guide.s. 
The  picture  shows  how  weak  and  helpless  the  once 
powerful  tribe  of  the  Massachusetts  had  become.  It 
is  probable  that  the  main  body  of  the  tribe  was  with 
the  "  Queen,"  but  in  all  there  could  have  been  only 
a  few  hundred  who  were  inhabiting  the  country  be- 
tween the  two  rivers,  and  as  far  back  as  Concord, 
where  the  eminent  historian  of  that  town,  Mr.  Shat- 
tuck,  thinks  the  "  Queen  "  had  her  residence  at  this 
time.  The  contrast  here  shown  with  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  in  1605  declares  the  terrible  havoc  of  the 
plague  and  their  wars.  Little  more  is  known  of  this 
tribe  after  this,  until  the  settlements  were  begun  in 
Massachusetts  Bay.  In  April,  1629,  in  their  direc- 
tions to  those  who  came  over  to  settle  the  plantation 
in  the  bay,  the  authorities  of  the  "  New  England  Com- 
pany," say : 

"If  any  of  the  Salvages  pretend  right  of  inheritance  to-  all  or  any  part 
of  the  lands  granted  in  our  pattent,  we  pray  you  endeavor  to  pnrchafle- 
their  tytle  that  we  may  avoyde  the  least  scruple  of  iotrasion." 

According  to  this  direction,  the  settlers  sought  to 
obtain  the  lands  of  the  Indians  by  fair  purchase,, 
though  the  prices  paid  would  seem,  to  us  now  in- 
credibly small,  some  trinket  or  article  of  clothing,  or 
arms  and  ammunition  being  paid  for  a  tract  of  land.. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  people  had  a  whoI& 
continent  of  free  land  before  them ;  and  on  their  part,, 
the  Indians  had  no  idea  of  land  values  or  titles,  and 
1  only  a  few  of  their  wisest,  began  to  think,  of  the  re- 
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suit  of  this  constant  giving  up  of  their  land.  Their 
attachment  to  any  particular  locality  was  tribal  rather 
than  personal;  and  when  the  English  sought  to  obtain 
a  title  by  purchase,  it  was  found  that  the  ownership  of 
the  land  waa  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  vested  in  the 
Sachem  or  sagamore  of  the  tribe.  The  first  settlers  in 
Boston  and  vicinity  were  careful  to  secure  titles  to  their 
lands  from  the  highest  authority  of  the  Massachusetts 
tribe.  At  the  time  of  their  coming  that  authority  was 
the  Squaw-Sachem,  widow  of  Nanepashemet,  who, 
some  time  after  his  death,  married  the  chief  Pow-wow, 
or  "  Medicine-Man "  of  the  tribe,  whose  name  was 
Webcowitsor  Wibbacowits.  This  marriage,  however, 
did  not  transfer  any  of  her  hereditary  rights  or  titles 
to  him ;  and  he  seems  not  to  have  been  recognized  as 
a  ruler,  or  anything  more  than  a  Pow-wow,  as  before 
the  alliance.  It  was  probably  by  the  precaution  of 
the  English  that  he  was  joined  in  the  deeds  given  by 
the  Squaw-Sachem.  Just  when  the  earliest  of  these 
deeds  were  given  is  uncertain,  but  not  certainly  until 
after  1629-30.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  settlements  upon  the  peninsula  between  the 
Mystic  and  Charles  Rivers,  and  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory, the  settlers,  as  soon  as  might  be,  obtained 
deeds  from  the  Squaw-Sachem.  In  order  that  there 
might  be  no  question  about  the  titles  gained  from  the 
Indians,  the  General  Court,  March  13,  1(538-39,  em- 
powered Major  Edward  Gibbons  to  agree  with  the 
Indians  for  the  laud  within  the  bounds  of  Watertown, 
Cambridge  and  Boston.  Subsequent  deeds  and  rec- 
ords show  that  the  conveyance  was  made  by  the 
Squaw-Sachem  to  Watertown  and  Cambridge, 
although  no  deed  or  copy  of  deed  has  been  preserved, 
so  far  as  is  known.  The  first  deed,  relating  to  any  of 
these  lands  given  by  the  Squaw-Sachem,  was  dated 
April  18,  1639. 

D^ed  of  S'lunuhSacheni  and  Webcoiret  to  the  inhabitants  of  Chnrlestovnie. 

•' Wee,  Wdbcowet  A  Squaw  Sachem,  do  sell  unto  the  iuhabilaurs  of 
Charlestowne,  all  tbe  hind  within  the  lines  granted  them  by  the  Court 
excepting  the  fiirmea  A:  the  ground  on  tho  West  of  tlie  two  Great  Puuda 
called  Misticke  Ponds  from  the  South  t»ide  of  Mr.  NowcU'a  hitt,  neere 
the  upper  end  of  the  punds,  unto  the  little  ninnet  that  cometh  from 
Cupt.  Cooke's  mill,  which  the  Squaw  reseneth  for  their  own  use  for  her 
life,  for  the  Indiana  to  phint  nnd  hunt  upon  ;  and  tho  wenrc  ubove  tlie 
ponds  they  niso  reserve  for  tbe  Indians  to  fish  :it  while  the  S<|uuw 
(Sachem  Itvelli,  and  after  tlie  death  of  Sqiiaw  Sachem  ehee  doth  ti-ave  at 
her  lands  from  BIr.  Mayhues  house  to  neere  Salem  to  the  present  Gov- 
ernor John  Wintbrop,  Sen'.,  3Ir.  Increase  Nowell,  Mr.  John  Wilson  A; 
Mr.  Edwanl  Gibons,  to  diKpone  of,  and  all  Indians  to  depart,  and  fur  sut- 
tisfaction  from  Churlestown,  Wee  acknowledge  to  have  received  in  full 
eattiflfaction,  twenty  und  one  coates,  nineteen  futhoms  of  Wampum  i\: 
three  huBhelauf  Come.  In  witnecis  whereof,  wee  have  hereunto  set  our 
hands  the  daj  &  yxure  abuve  named. 

"  the  Marke  of  SyUA,  Sachem, 
the  Marke  of  Weucowet." 

In  the  Middlesex  Court  Files,  in  the  case  of  "Charles- 
towne vs.  Glaison,"  relative  to  the  possession  of  some 
of  these  lands,  dated  April  1,  1662,  there  are  several 
very  interesting  papers,  among  them  the  original  of 
the  above  deed,  and  a  deposition  of  Edward  Johnson 
concerning  this  conveyance  of  Squaw-Sachem.  It  is 
here  given  on  account  of  ita  casual  references  to  the 
Indian  Queen^  etc.: 


"  Edward  Jnhnson,  aged  CO  years,  witnessctli  : 

"  That  ;ib'  one  or  two  and  twenty  years  itjrce  the  di-poncnt  ln-inj  at 
the  wii;ffaiii  of  S.jiia  S;Kheni.  there  was  ji'stnt  M'.  Iucn':i.-t.'  Nowt-il, 
Majt-r  KJwnrd  GiblKjiis",  Leift.  Siirague  and  Ldwanl  <'onvfn;s,  and  .s>.me 
othecs  of  Charlestowne,  at  w  I'  time,  according  to  the  ililiTprt-lali-'ri  ••( 
her  and  her  husband's  meaning  by  the  ab«»ve  uauieii  ^liijnr  Kdwiud(;ilt- 
bons,  they  did  grant  und  sell  unto  Charlestowne,  ail  their  laud  witliin 
the  limitt-i  of  Charlestowne  except  that  on  the  W<'st  sido  of  the  ponds 
called  ^lislicke,  where  their  Wigwam  Ilieo  stood,  w^i"  they  reserved  for 
term  of  her  life,  A  after  her  ik-cease  they  did  then  declare  it  should 
come  and  rumaine  to  Ju^  Wintlirop  Es<^^  Mr.  Increase  Nowell,  Mr.  Jii" 
Wilson  Jt  the  above  named  Major  Eiluurd  Gibbons,  A;  the  jieitoiia  attd 
cuntnict  this  dejKmanT.  at  his  retunie  Ilutiie.  did  enter  into  his  day-buoke 
from  rcmetiibranco  y  of  thia  is  y*  whole  truth  rcmben-d,  so  sayih 

*'  Sworne  in  Court  4  {jt)  ir.Gt)  KnwAUi>  JolI^^o^■. 

03  atteot  TiiuMAa  I»A.NroitTn,  Record'. 
"Vera  Copia 

TnOMAs  D.iNFOKTII,  K."' 

It  was  evidently  considered  the  safest  course  lor 
the  inhabitants  to  ?ecure  the  reversion  of  all  the 
Indian  lands  reserved,  in  order  thai  after  the  .Siu:iw- 
Sachem's  death  they  might  not  be  troubled  with  any 
heirs  or  other  claimants,  and  niijrht  also  be  rid  of  the 
Indians.  And  for  these  and  other  reasons  Major 
Edward  Gibbons  (who  was  well  iK-tjuainted  with  the 
Indians  and  their  language,  and  possessed  apparently 
special  influence  over  the  .Sjuaw-Sachem,  as  well  as 
power  in  the  colony)  again  became  active  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  this  time  the  ^fquaw-Sachem  executes  a  deed 
of  gift  to  Jotham  Gibbons,  the  young  son  of  M;ijf»r 
Cribbons,  conveying  the  reversion  of  all  her  land** 
hitherto  reserved.   The  following  is  the  deed  : 

*'  Be  it  knowne  unto  all  men  by  these  presents  that  wee.  Wclxrowiict* 
and  the  Sqna  Sachem  of  Misticke,  wife  of  tbe  -aid  Webcowitps.  calliim 
to  minde  and  well  ci'DBlderiiig  the  uinny  kindnesse."  and  henctirts  «e 
Imve  received  from  the  iiatids  of  (tiptaine  Kduord  Gibones,  of  Iiosti>n, 
in  New  Kngland,  in  parte  of  rei|uitall  whereof  and  for  oiir  tendei'  b've 
and  good  retpcct  that  wee  doe  beiir  to  Jotliani  Gibones  Sonne  and  heifu 
apparent  of  the  .-^id.Captain  Giboues,  doe  hereby,  of  our  own  motion  and 
accord,  give  and  grant  unto  the  wiiU  Jotham  Gil>t>ne8  the  reversion  of 
all  that  parcell  of  land  which  lyes  against  the  pondes  at  Misticke  ufi-re 
said,  together  with  the  said  poniies,  all  which  wee  reserved  from  (  harles. 
towne  and  Cambridge,  late  called  Newtowne,  and  all  hereditaments  and 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  after  the  death  of  me,  the  said  Squa 
Sachem.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  Reversion  of  the  saiii  pan.ell  of 
lands  and  pondes  and  all  and  fiingnlare  the  premises  with  the  appurte- 
nances unto  the  said  Jotham  Gibones,  his  heirea  and  as^ignes  forever. 
In  witnesse  whereof  woe  have  hereunto  sett  our  hands  and  seales  the 
thirteenth  day  of  the  Eleventh  monetb  in  the  year  so  declared  by 
Christians  one  thousand  s,\x  hundred  thirty  and  iiyne,  and  in  tbe  fif- 
teenth yet  re  of  the  Itaigne  of  King  Charles  of  Kugland,  and  willing 
that  these  be  recorded  before  our  much  honored  flriends,  the  Governor 
of  the  Massachubeits  Bay  in  New  England  and  the  rest  of  the  Mugi»- 
trates  there  for  i>er]»eluall  remembrance  of  this  thing. 

"  Signed,  sealed  and  delivered 
in  the  presence  of 

"KouF-RT  Li  CAR,  The  Squa  Sachem's  marke. 

El'.MOND  (JlINSEY, 

RoUEKT  GiLLAM.  Webcowites'  marke." 

This  original  document  is  preserved  in  the  court 
tiles  of  Middlesex  County.  An  imperfect  copy  also 
is  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives,  volume  30,  page  1. 

The  transactions  with  the  Squaw-Sachem  went  on 
up  to  near  1660.  The  English  seem  to  have  treated 
her  with  marked  consideration,  and  to  have  faithfully 
performed  their  promises  to  her  in  their  payments  of 
corn,  *  coat es,"  etc.  Many  items  appear  in  Cambridge 
Records  relating  to  these  transactions. 
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It  would  appear  that  after  the  death  of  Nanepashe- 
met,  the  Squaw-Sachem  exercised  little  control  over 
acy  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  south  of  the  Charles 
River.  These  seem  to  have  become  subject  to  llassa- 
soit.  There  were  several  noted  Sachems  among 
them,  like  Chickatawbut,  who  claimed  to  be  rightful 
owner  of  the  lands  about  Boston,  and  from  whom  the 
Boston  settlers  bought  them  ; '  Kutahamakin,  who 
lived  upon  the  Neponset  River,  and  sold  what  is  now 
Milton  to  the  English;  Wampatuck,  son  of  Chickataw- 
but, etc.  To  the  north,  Masconomo,  Sagamore  of  Ag- 
awam  (Ipswich).  These  repudiated  the  authority  of 
the  Squaw-Sachem,  and,  indeed,  all  authority  was 
merged  into  English  rule,  when  the  Sachems,  in 
1643,  formally  submitted  to  the  General  Court  and 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  English. 

It  is  said  that  Nanepashemet  left  five  children,  and 
four  of  their  names  are  given  in  the  "History  of  the 
Lynn,"  by  Mr.  Lewis,  viz.:  1.  Montowampate,  Sachem 
of  Saugus,  called  by  the  English  "  Sagamore  James." 

2.  A  daughter,  called  by  the  English  "  Abigail." 

3.  Wonohaquaham,  Sachem  of  Winnesimet,  known 
to  the  settlers  as  "  Sagamore  John.'' 

4.  Winnepurkitt,  or  "George  Rumneymarsh,"  but 
after  he  succeeded  his  brother  "  James"  as  Sachem  of 
Saugus,  called  "  Sagamore  George."  It  was  Winne- 
purkitt who,  according  the  story  in  Morton's  "  New 
Canaan,"  married  the  daughter  of  Paasaconaway,  the 
great  Sachem  of  the  Pennacooks.  Upon  Morton's 
story  is  founded  the  legend  of  Whittier's  poem,  "  The 
Bridal  of  Pennacook." 

Squaw-Sachem  died  sometime  before  16G2,  as  in 
April  of  that  year  suit  was  beguu  by  the  town  of 
Charlestown  to  recover  the  lands  granted  to  Jotham 
(ribbons  in  reversion,  from  F.  Gleison,  who  was  then 
in  possession,  Maj.  Gibbons  and  his  son  having  died 
several  years  before.  The  small-pox  scourge  of  1G33, 
almost  utterly  destroyed  the  people  of  Nanepashemet's 
sons  at  Rumneymarsh,  Saugus,  Nahant  and  Marble- 
head. 

The  glowing  accounts  of  the  first  explorers  of  the 
coast  of  North  America  were  greatly  disappointing 
to  those  who  came  into  the  country  to  settle  in  1620 
and  soon  after.  We  have  seen  that  the  pestilence  and 
war  had  been  especially  destructive  to  the  great  Mas- 
sachusetts tribe.  The  death  of  their  chief  Sachem 
had  broken  the  tribe  into  factions,  which  neither  the 
Squaw-Sachem  uor  any  one  of  the  lesser  Sachems  of 
the  tribe  seems  to  have  had  the  disposition  or  power 
to  re-unite.  But  the  pestilence  and  war  and  poverty 
and  constant  fear  had  broken  their  spirits,  and  they 
had  no  feeling  of  hostility  or  resistance  when  the 
English  came,  but  rather  found  them  a  protection 
from  their  hereditary  enemies.  The  Massachusetts 
Indians  had  nothing  but  their  lands  which  the  English 
wanted,  and  these,  by  command  of  the  government, 
they  easily  obtained  in  a  legal  way.  The  Indians 
were  glad  to  oe  allowed  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  old  homes  and  near  the  English,  and  to  be  tolera- 


ted even  through  half-contemptuous  pity  and  ill-con- 
cealed distrust. 

The  people  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  seem  to  have 
maintained  unbroken  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
Indians,  and  to  have  tacitly  allowed  them  many 
privileges  which  elsewhere  had  been  refused.  They 
made  them  useful  also  in  many  ways,  employing  them, 
both  men  and  women,  upon  their  farms,  though  they 
did  not  generally  consider  them  reliable,  capable  or  in- 
dustrious. There  is  no  doubt  that  their  hereditary  ten- 
dency to  vagrancy  still  clung  to  them.  The  people  of 
the  Squaw-Sachem,  as  we  have  seen ,  after  the  settlement 
of  Charlestown  and  Cambridge,  etc.,  gathered  to  the 
lands  reserved  for  them  at  the  Mystic  Ponds.  There 
was  another  company  of  Indians  on  the  south  side  of 
Charles  River  at  Nonantum,  within  the  bounds  of 
what  was  then  Cambridge  (now  Newton.)  These 
Indians  were  under  the  Sachemship  of  Kutshamakin, 
who  claimed  to  be  "  Sachem  of  Massachusetts." 
Waban  was  the  chief  man  of  this  Nonantum  colony, 
though  not  a  Sachem.  His  wife  was  Tasunsquam 
daughter  of  Tahattawan,  Sachem  of  Concord,  which 
relation  doubtless  gave  him  some  authority ;  but  he 
was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  ability,  and  it  was 
largely  due  to  these  qualities  in  him  that,  under  the 
earnest  Christian  zeal  of  John  Eliot,  of  Roxbury 
and  the  equally  earnest  and  wise  direction  of  Major 
Daniel  Gookin,  of  Cambridge,  this  small  village  at 
Nonantum  reached  the  highest  point  of  Christian  civil- 
ization ever  attained  by  any  American  Indians.  The 
history  of  this  little  colony  on  Nonantum  is,  however, 
synonymous  nearly  with  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Indians,  which  is  not  properly  a  matter  for  this  chapter, 
but  as  that  movement  had  its  actual  formal  beginning 
here  in  the  wigwam  of  Waban  at  Nonantum,  it  may 
be  proper  to  note  a  few  points.  We  may  see  at  a 
glance,  what  I  think  has  never  been  particularly 
referred  to  in  a  published  account,  that  the  forlorn 
condition  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  their  help- 
lessness, abject  poverty  and  broken  spirit,  put  them 
in  a  condition  to  receive  any  word  of  life  from  the 
English,  which  might  in  any  way  give  them  courage 
or  restore  a  way  of  hope.  And  then  again,  opposition 
to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Eliot  to  convert  the  Indians,  was 
baaed  upon  the  same  reason  of  their  Sachems  and 
rulers,  which  they  gave  for  not  formally  submitting 
to  English  laws  :  either  process  destroyed  the  author- 
ity of  the  hereditary  ruler  of  the  tribe.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge, had  come  almost  imperceptibly  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  colonial  laws.  The  result 
was  that  hardly  more  than  the  name  of  authority  was 
left  to  the  Sachems,  and  little  objection  was  made  to 
the  christianizing  endeavors  of  Mr.  Eliot  and  Major 
Gookin. 

Rev.  Mr.  Eliot,  who  came  over  in  1631,  and  was 
settled  over  the  church  in  Roxbury,  early  appreci- 
ated the  opportunity  and  realized  its  importance.  He 
began  soon  to  fit  himself  for  the  work,  by  gaining  a 
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thorough  knowledge  of  the  iDdian  language;  and  also 
prepared  the  public,  especially  of  England,  for  assist- 
ing the  work,  by  publishing  tracts  in  London,  giving 
account  of  the  great  field  for  missionary  enterprise,  in 
which  the  French  Catholics  had  been  so  succe-sful. 
In  both  his  personal  preparation  and  in  the  public 
mind  he  was  successful.  His  tracts  published  in  Lon- 
don stirred  up  the  whole  kingdom  with  a  missionary 
fervor,  and  from  the  churches  and  from  benevolent 
people  contributions  poured  into  the  fund  of  the 
"  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  Eng- 
land," until  about  £12,000  had  been  collected  and 
invested  in  real  estate  in  England,  the  income  of 
which  was  to  be  expended  in  missionary  work  among 
the  Indians  of  New  England,  to  pay  the  wnges  of 
school-teachers  and  missionaries.  But  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  were  not  behind  in  zeal,  and 
in  1G46  (before  the  society  in  London  had  been 
organized)  passed  an  act  for  the  same  end  as  above. 
Upon  the  28th  of  October,  1646,  Mr.  Eliot,  in  com- 
pany with  Major  Gookin  and  two  others,  went  to 
Nonantum.and  there,  in  the  large  wigwam  of  Waban 
for  the  first  time  preached  (in  their  own  language)  to 
an  Indian  congregation,  mainly  called  together  by  the 
endeavors  of  Waban,  the  chief  man,  though  not 
Sachem,  of  Nonantum.  Mr.  Eliot  continued  preach- 
ing through  a  part  of  the  winter  and  the  following 
spring.  Many  of  the  prominent  ministers  and  laymen 
often  attended  these  meetings,  and  sympathized  and 
assisted  as  actively  as  possible  in  his  work.  Among  the 
foremost  of  these  were  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  Major 
Gookin  and  Mr.  Dunster,  of  Cambridge.  It  wasearly 
realized  that  these  Indians  must  be  reduced  to  ways 
of  civilized  life  as  well  as  taught  Christian  doctrine. 
It  was  soon  seen  that  they  must  be  taught  something 
of  the  industrial  arts.  A  large  tract  at  Nonantum 
was  set  apart  for  the  occupancy  of  the  Indians,  and  it 
was  sought  to  gather  all  within  the  neighboring  towns 
to  this  place.  Those  who  came  were  encouraged  to 
cultivate  farms  and  build  better  houses.  They  were 
furnished  with  farming  and  carpenter's  tools,  etc. 
They  surrounded  their  town  with  ditches  and  stone 
walls,  planted  orchards  and  laid  out  regular  roads  and 
streets,  enclosing  their  fields  with  fences.  The  young 
men  were  taught  trades  ;  many  learned  farming  by 
working  upon  the  farms  of  the  English. 

At  Nonantum  (where  all  Indian  history  for  Cam- 
bridge and  other  towns  near  by  centres  at  this 
period)  the  first  civil  laws  for  regulating  an  Indian 
.  community  were  established.  The  success  of  the 
colony  at  Nonantum  had  encouraged  Mr.  Eliot  to 
widen  his  efforts,  and  itinerant  teachers  were  fitted 
among  the  natives  and  sent  to  the  various  tribes  to 
open  the  way  for  Mr.  Eliot;  and  six  communities  of 
"  Christian  Indians"  had  been  established  by  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Elict  and  Major  Daniel  Gookin,  who  had 
been  made  superintendent  of  the  general  work  in  New 
England.  These  communities  were  located  in  1674 
in   what   are   now    the   towns   of    Canton,   Grafton, 


Marlborough,  Tewksbury,  Littleton  and  Hopkinton. 
.Some  five  or  six  others,  called  the  "  New  Praying 
Towns,"  were  started.  But  we  must  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Nonantum  village. 

In  1050,  at  the  earnest  wish  of  the  friends  of  the 
Christian  Indians,  led  by  Mr.  Eliot,  a  township  of 
six  thousand  acres,  on  the  Charhs  River,  at  Natick, 
was  granted  for  the  u^e  of  said  Christian  Indians  for  a 
town.  This  Indian  town  was  regularly  laid  out  in 
1651,  and  thither  that  year  Waban  and  the  Nonantum 
Indians  removed,  and  thereafter  became  identified 
with  that  flourishing  community. 

In  Bacon's  "  History  of  Natick  "  this  town  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  ''three  long  streets,  two  on 
the  north  side  and  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
with  a  bridge  eighty  feet  long,  and  eight  feet  high,  and 
stone  foundations.,  with  the  whole  being  built  by  the 
Indians  themselves.  To  each  house  on  these  streets 
was  attached  a  piece  of  land.  The  houses  were  in  the 
Indian  style."  But  one  of  the  houses  was  built  in 
English  style,  large  and  commodious.  This  was  used 
on  week-days  as  a  school-house,  and  a.-s  a  church  on 
Sundays. 

Waban  was  chosen  ruler  of  the  town  and  proved  a 
wise,  prudent  and  useful  leader.  He  was  active  in 
gathering  the  Indian  church  at  Natick.  He  died  in 
fullness  of  years,  having  survived  the  terrible  disap- 
pointments and  shared  the  persecutions  imposed 
upon  the  Christian  Indians  by  the  bitter  prejudices  of 
the  people  at  large  during  the  war  with  Philip  and 
his  allies,  1675-77.  When,  to  satisfy  the  popular 
rage,  their  village  was  broken  up,  and  all  were  .seized 
and  carried  down  the  harbor  and  imprisoned  upon 
Deer  Island  through  the  winter  and  spring,  Waban, 
then  seventy-five  years  old,  went  with  them  and  shared 
all  their  privations,  and  lived  to  return  again  with 
them  to  their  village,  though,  as  Major  Gookin  relates, 
he  was  near  dying  at  their  return  to  Cambridge,  where 
they  were  received  and  kindly  treated  by  many  who 
had  formerly  known  them.  Waban  himself  and 
some  others  of  those  who  were  very  sick  were  received 
into  Major  Gookin's  own  house  and  cared  for  by  him- 
self and  wife  and  friends  till  they  recovered.  There 
was  no  place  where  the  Indians  had  more  friends,  or 
more  powerful  friends,  than  in  Cambridge.  Captain 
Thomas  Prentice  was  the  first  of  the  military  leaders 
to  conduct  the  friendly  Indians  as  soldiers  into  the 
war,  and  commended  them  earnestly  for  what  they 
accomplished.  The  leading  men  of  the  Colony,  the 
Governor  and  Council  and  the  magistrates,  and  nearly 
all  the  military  leaders  believed  in  the  Christian  In- 
dians, and  urged  their  employment  in  the  war ;  but 
the  bitter  jealousy  and  prejudice  of  the  people  pre- 
vailed for  the  time,  and  the  Indians,  so  willing  and 
proud  to  serve,  and  so  much  more  capable  of  carrying 
on  the  peculiar  tactics  of  Indian  warfare  than  the 
slow  and  cumbersome  ranks  of  the  colonial  militia, 
were  thus  shut  out,  persecuted,  insulted,  and  many 
driven  into  hostility  by  the  popular  frenzy  against  all 
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Indians.  When  the  General  Court  finally  decided,  by 
the  advice  of  all  the  highest  military  leadersi,  that  an 
Indian  company  should  be  raised  and  put  into  the 
field,  and  carried  out  the  order,  with  Capt.  Samuel 
Hunting  as  the  captain,  our  arms  first  began  to  pre- 
vail and  the  hostile  Indians  to  lose  heart.  An  at- 
tempt, also  at  Cambridge,  was  made  to  impart  a  lib- 
eral education  to  some  choice  Indian  youths;  Mr. 
Eliot  proposed  and  the  London  Society  were  pleased 
to  try  the  experiment.  Many  youths  were  started 
upon  the  course,  but  few  survived  the  training  to  enter 
the  colleges.  Most  of  them  died  from  confinement  or 
changed  habit  of  diet,  or  got  disheartened  by  their 
unequal  competition  with  Englishmen.  There  were 
two  very  promising  youths  from  Martha's  Vineyard, 
named  Joel  and  Caleb.  Joel,  the  most  hopeful  of 
these,  when  within  a  few  months  of  taking  his  degree, 
went  home  for  a  brief  visit,  and  on  the  return  passage 
the  vessel  was  wrecked  off  Nantucket  Island  and  Joel 
was  drowned.  Upon  the  Triennial  Catalogue  of 
Harvard  College,  in  the  year  1(365,  appears  the  name 
of  the  only  one  of  these  Indians  ever  graduated — 
"Caleb  Cheeshahteaumuck,  Indus."  Caleb,  not  long 
after  he  took  his  degree,  died  at  Charlestown  of  con- 
sumption. The  history  of  the  Indians  of  Cirabridge 
closes  really  with  the  end  of  the  Xonantum  Colony 
and  its  merging  in  Natick.  The  latter  continued  as 
an  Indian  town  from  lli')l-17<)2.  Thomas  Waban, 
son  of  the  first  Waban,  was  fairly  well  educated  and 
was  town  clerk  for  many  years.  Thomas  Waban,  .Jr., 
was  his  son,  and  both  joined  in  a  deed  to  Samuel 
Unipatowin  in  1719.  The  church  was  formed  in 
16()0,  and  was  broken  up  in  171H.  In  1749  the 
Indian  population  of  the  town  was  166.  In  1797  it 
was  twenty,  and  in  1826  none  were  left. 

Besides  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot  and  Jlajor  Gookin,  the  prin- 
cipal men  engaged  in  this  effort  to  Christianize  the 
Indians  lived  in  Cambridge,  so  that  the  town  may 
well  deserve  its  distinction  as  the  seat  of  America's 
first  and  greatest  University.  The  General  Court 
appointed  one  of  the  English  Magistrates  to  join  with 
the  chief  ruler  of  the  Indians  in  keeping  a  higher 
court  among  them  ;  and  this  court  had  the  power  of 
the  usual  County  Court.  The  first  magistrate  ap- 
pointed was  Daniel  Gookin,  in  1650;  and  for  about 
three  years  of  his  absence,  soon  after.  Major  Hum- 
phrey Atherton  was  appointed;  but  he  dying  at  the 
end  of  that  time.  Major  Gookin  was  again  appointed, 
and  served  until  the  abrogation  of  the  Colonial  Char- 
ter, in  1686.  The  record  of  a  court  held  by  him 
among  the  Indians  at  Wabquissit  in  1674,  illustrates 
his  course  of  proceeding. 

Mr.  Eliot  preached  a  sermon,  and  "  then  I  began  a 
court  among  the  Indians.  And  first,  I  approved  their 
teacher,  Sampson,  and  their  constable.  Black  James, 
giving  each  of  them  a  charge  to  be  diligent  and  faith- 
ful in  their  places.  Also  I  exhorted  the  people  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  those 
set   in   order  there.     Then    published    a   warrant,  or 


order,  that  I  had  prepared,  empowering  the  constable 
to  suppress  drunkenness,  Sabbath-breaking,  especially 
pow-wowing  and  idolatry  ;  and,  after  warning  given, 
to  apprehend  all  delinquents,  and  bring  them  before 
authority  to  answer  for  their  misdemeanor;  the  smaller 
faults  to  bring  before  Wattaaacompanum,  ruler  of  the 
Nipmuck  country  ;  for  idolatry  and  pow-wowing,  to 
bring  them  before  me." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add,  that  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  has 
held  its  organization  to  the  present,  having  been 
active,  more  or  less,  in  dispensing  the  funds  among 
the  remnants  of  the  New  England  tribes;  and  nearly 
always,  I  think,  the  directors  have  been  chiefly  resi- 
dents of  Cambridge,  and  worthy  successors  of  Eliot 
and  Gookin. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CAMBRIDGE  -(Continued), 

ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORY. 
BY   REV.  ALEXANDER    MCKENZIE,   D.D. 

The  founding  of  Cambridge  was  a  part  of  the  great 
religious  and  political  movement  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  It  was  a  Puritan  movement, 
having  its  rise  in  England,  but  accomplishing  its 
chief  work  in  this  western  continent.  Our  own  emi- 
nent historian  has  written  :  "  Civilized  New  England 
is  the  child  of  English  Puritanism.  The  spirit  of  Puri- 
tanism was  no  creation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
is  as  old  as  the  truth  and  manliness  of  England." 
Another  of  our  historical  writers  has  given  it  as  his 
judgment  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Puritanism  po- 
litical liberty  would  probably  have  disappeared  from 
the  world  ;  and  that  the  time  of  Cromwell's  triumph 
was  the  critical  moment  of  history. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  course  of  events  which 
the  name  Puritan  suggests.  The  connection  of  our 
own  history  with  it  can  be  briefly  told.  The  authority 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  been  renounced,  but  there 
came  in  its  place  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Ecclesiastical  government  was  vested  in  the 
King  and  the  nobility.  They  ruled,  and  the  people 
were  expected  to  submit.  The  statutes  were  many 
and  explicit,  and  there  were  enough  martyrdoms  to 
prove  their  force.  "  The  truth  and  manliness  of  Eng- 
land "  could  not  render  an  unbroken  .assent  and  an 
unfailing  obedience.  Many  refused  to  be  content 
with  the  transfer  of  authority  and  the  advantage 
which  had  come  with  it.  They  wanted  a  larger  refor- 
mation. From  the  nature  of  their  demand  they  were 
called  Puritans.  Their  demands  were  broad  and 
were  steadily  enlarged.  Liberty,  reform,  purity,  re- 
ligion mark  the  progress  of  their  thought  and  the  in- 
crease of  their  purpose.  For  th*  most  part,  they  pro- 
posed  to   remain    in  the    national    church,  there  to 
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work  for  its  improvement.  To  what  they  deemed 
wrong  they  would  not  consent,  but  thc-y  would  not 
separate  themselves  from  the  church  which  they  loved 
and  in  which  they  had  all  the  rights  to  which  any 
were  entitled.  Against  them  was  turned  the  force  of 
State  and  Church.  The  Court  of  High  Commission 
was  set  up  for  their  harm  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
English  Inquisition  directed  against  as  good  and  loyal 
men  as  England  ever  knew.  Clergymen  were  de- 
posed, imprisoned,  killed.  Against  Englishmen  such 
methods  have  never  prevailed.  Violence  failed  of  its 
end  when  it  encountered  such  men.  When  James 
came  to  the  throne  the  Puritans  hoped  for  better 
things.  They  appealed  to  him  for  a  truer  Sabbath,  a 
shorter  liturgy,  better  music  in  the  churches,  aud  tor 
ministers  who  should  combine  ability,  fidelity  and 
integrity.  The  King  granted  them  an  interview  at 
Hampton  Court  and  replied  to  them  in  terms  which 
left  no  hope.  "  If  this  be  all  your  party  have  to  say, 
I  will  make  them  conform,  or  I  will  harry  them  out  of 
this  land,  or  else  worse."  That  was  in  1004.  In 
160.5  Thomas  Shepard  was  born. 

There  was  nothing  good  to  be  looked  for  in  Eng- 
land. Was  there  any  hope  beyond  its  shores?  Some 
thought  so  and  crosied  to  the  Low  Countries.  Some 
concealed  themselves  and  waited.  Some  had  already 
left  the  National  Church.  As  early  as  15G7,  perhaps, 
there  waa  "  the  Privye  Church  in  London."  About 
1580  there  was  a  permanent  Congregational  Church 
of  Englishmen.  The  new  churches  had  their  own 
teachers  and  conducted  their  own  affairs.  The  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Scrooby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  with 
Clyfton,  Robinson,  Brewster,  and  Bradford,  removed 
to  Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  and  finally  crossed  the 
wide  sea  aud  found  a  sanctuary  and  a  home,  and  made 
an  illustrious  record  of  faith  and  devotion. 

Yet,  in  1620,  only  a  few  of  the  Puritans  were  Pil- 
grims. But  their  principles  were  gaining  power. 
The  contests  with  James  during  his  troubled  reign 
increased  the  force  of  the  people  as  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  King.  His  methods  were  not  suited 
to  win  approbation.  "  I  hear  our  new  King  hath 
hanged  one  man  before  he  was  tried.  'Tis  strangely 
done."  Four  years  before  James  disappeared  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  renewed  its  severity  and 
made  it  more  certain  that  liberty  must  consent  to 
exile.  Buckingham  sought  to  beguile  men  whom  he 
could  not  suppress,  and  hindered  their  action  by  the 
hopes  he  aroused.  By  degrees  they  came  to  see  that 
all  this  meant  nothing  ;  more  and  more,  there  was 
talk  of  making  a  New  England.  John  W"hite,  rector 
of  Trinity  Church  in  Dorchester,  on  the  Channel, 
proposed  to  the  ship-owners  to  found  a  settlement  on 
these  shores,  that  the  sailors  who  came  here  might 
have  a  home  when  they  were  not  at  sea,  so  that  their 
spiritual  interests  might  be  cared  for  when  they  were 
far  from  the  churches.  Not  very  much  came  of  the 
project,  which  perhaps  meant  more  than  was  avowed. 
Soon  men  of  means   were  planning  a  colony  here. 


They  obtained  the  charter  under  which  Massachusetts 
lived  for  fifty-five  years,  and  other  ships  sailed  "into 
the  West  as  the  sun  wont  down."  Naunikeug  was 
settled  and  became  ."^-aleni.  The  charter  said  nothing 
of  religious  liberty.  It  is  probable  that  the  colonists 
thought  they  could  secure  this  by  sailing  three  thou- 
sand miles,  and  that  the  government  thought  it  could 
be  prevented,  however  far  away.  Four  weeks  from 
the  arrival  at  Naumkeag  the  colonists  formed  them- 
selves into  a  church,  assenting  to  a  covenant  and  or- 
daining a  minister.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  at 
first  intended  to  leave  the  Church  of  England.  But 
they  had  come  "to  practise  the  positive  part  of  church 
reformation,  and  ])ropagate  the  Gosjjel  in  America," 
and  this  was  the  form  which  their  wisdom  approved 
and  their  position  demanded.  If  they  had  not  formally 
anticipated  this,  they  were,  at  least,  prepared  for  it. 
Here  was  another  Congreirational  Church  upon  our 
coast. 

The  Puritan  spirit  continued  to  .issert  itself  in  Eng- 
land. In  1029,  Aug.  2Cth,  John  ^Vinthr()p  and  eleven 
others  entered  into  an  agreement  at  Cambridge,  "be- 
neath the  shadows,  and,  perhaps,  within  the  very 
walls  of  that  venerable  University,  to  which  New 
England  was  destined  to  owe  so  many  of  her  brightest 
luminaries  and  noblest  benefactors  " — "  Upon  due  con- 
sideration of  the  state  of  the  Plantation  now  in  hand 
for  New  England,  .  .  .  it  is  fully  and  faithfully 
agreed  amongst  us,  and  every  one  of  us  doth  hereby 
freely  and  sincerely  promise  and  bind  himself,  on  the 
word  of  a  Christian,  and  in  the  presence  of  God, 
who  is  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  that  we  will  so 
really  endeavor  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  as,  by 
God's  assistance,  we  will  be  ready  in  our  persons,  with 
such  of  our  several  families  as  are  to  go  with  us,  and 
such  provisions  as  we  are  able  conveniently  to  furnish 
ourselves  withal,  to  embark  for  the  said  Plantation 
by  the  first  of  March  next,  at  such  port  or  ports  of 
this  land  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Company,  to 
the  end  to  pass  the  seas  (and  in  God's  protection),  to 
inhabit  and  continue  in  New  England."  There  were 
certain  provisions  which  prudence  dictated,  but  which 
proved  no  impediment,  and  in  1030  they  came  in  the 
"Arbella"  to  Salem,  bringing  their  charter,  and  with  it 
the  government  of  the  colony.  Before  the  close  of 
that  year  seventeen  vessels  had  crossed  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New,  and  a  thousand  persons  had  come 
in  them.  The  new  colonists  found  much  distress  at 
Salem,  from  sickness  and  scarcity  of  food.  After  less 
than  a  week  for  rest  and  inquiry, Winthropsetout  with 
a  party  to  find  a  place  of  settlement  which  would  be 
open  to  them  and  more  promising.  ^Mishawum,  or 
Charlestown,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  capital  town, 
and  on  the  30th  of  July,  1030,  a  church  was  organ- 
ized with  a  covenant,  and  on  the  27th  of  August 
the  Reverend  John  Wilson -was  chosen  teaching- 
elder  and  solemnly  set  apart  for  his  sacred  otBce.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  been  for  several  years  a  minister  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  had  been  su-ipended  and  si- 
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lenced  for  non-conformity,  and  was  ready  to  identify 
himself  with  those  who  were  seeking  a  larger  liberty. 
There  was  difficulty  in  securing  a  good  supply  of 
water  at  L'harlestown,  and  many  of  the  church  moved 
across  the  river.  Among  these  were  the  Governor, 
the  minister,  and  other  leading  men.  In  this  way  the 
Church  became  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  of  which 
"some  have  been  heard  to  say,  they  believed  it  to  be 
the  most  glorious  church  in  the  world." 

It  is  well  to  ask  who  these  men  were  who  were  thus 
making  a  permanentpolitical  and  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment on  this  continental  Western  Reserve.  There 
can  be  no  better  witness  than  our  own  historian.  Pal- 
frey. He  quotes  the  words  of  "  the  prejudiced  Chal- 
mers " :  "  The  principal  planters  of  Massachusetts 
were  English  country  gentlemen  of  no  inconsiderable 
fortunes ;  of  enlarged  understandings,  improved  by 
liberal  education  ;  of  extensive  ambition,  concealed 
under  the  appearance  of  religious  humility."  For 
himself  he  writes  in  a  more  genial  temper:  "The 
Puritanism  of  the  first  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  not  tainted  with  degrading  or  ungraceful 
associations  of  any  sort.  The  rank,  the  wealth,  the 
chivalry,  the  genius,  the  learning,  the  accomplish- 
ments, the  social  refinements  and  elegance  of  the  time 
were  largely  represented  in  its  ranks."  "  The  lead- 
ing emigrants  to  Massachusetts  were  of  the  brother- 
hood of  men  who,  by  force  of  social  consideration  as 
well  as  i)f  intelligence  and  resolute  patriotism, 
moulded  the  public  opinion  and  action  of  England  in 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century."  "  In  pol- 
itics the  Puritan  was  the  liberal  of  his  day."  "  They 
will  live  in  history,"  said  another  eminent  citizen, 
"  as  they  have  lived,  the  very  embodiment,  of  a  noble 
devotion  to  the  principles  which  induced  them  to  es- 
tablish a  colony,  to  be  '  so  religiously,  peaceably  and 
civilly  governed '  as  thereby  to  incite  the  very 
heathen  to  embrace  the  principles  of  Christianity." 

Such  were  the  men  who  began  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  to  which  New- 
town belonged.  The  circumstances  under  which  they 
came  here  have  been  already  alluded  to,  yet  it  is  just 
to  let  one  of  their  own  number  speak.  John  Winthrop 
had  been  chosen  Governor  before  he  left  England. 
He  was  then  forty-two  years  old,  a  scholar,  a  statesman, 
of  good  rank  and  generous  property.  "  Commanding 
universal  respect  and  confidence  from  an  early 
age,  he  had  moved  in  the  circles  where  the  highest 
matters  of  English  policy  were  discussed  by  men  who 
had  been  associates  of  Whitgil't,  Bacon,  Essex  and  Ce- 
cil." He  has  left  a  statement  of  "  Reasons  to  be  con- 
sidered for  justifieinge  the  undertakers  of  the  intended 
Plantation  in  New  England,  and  for  incouraginge  such 
whose  hartes  God  shall  move  to  ioyne  them  in  it." 
The.se  reasons  need  not  be  given  here  in  full  ;  yet  they 
should  be  read,  that  we  may  know  what  purposes  and 
thoughts  moved  those  into  whose  laliors  we  have 
entered.     A  few  points  may  be  cited  here. 

"  1.  It  will  be  a  service  to  the  Church  of  great  conse- 


quence to  carry  the  gospel  into  those  parts  of  the 
world. 

"  2.  All  other  churches  of  Europe  are  brought  to 
desolation,  and  our  sinnes,  for  which  the  Lord  be- 
ginnes  allreaddy  to  frowne  upon  us  and  to  cutte  ua 
short,  doe  threaten  evil  times  to  be  coming  upon 
u"),  and  whoe  knowes  but  that  God  hath  provided 
this  place  to  be  a  refuge  for  many  whom  he  means  to 
save  out  of  the  general!  callamity  ?    .    .     . 

".3.  This  land  growes  weary  of  her   inhabitants. 

"4.  The  whole  earth  is  the  Lord's  garden,  and  he 
hath  given  it  to  the  sonnes  of  men;  .  .  .  why  then 
should  we  stand  striving  here  for  places  of  habita- 
tion, etc.?  .  .  .  and  in  the  mean  time  suffer  a  whole 
continent  as  fruitful  and  convenient  for  the  use  of 
man  to  lie  waste  without  any  improvement? 

"6.  The  Fountains  of  Learning  and  Religion  are  soe 
corrupted  as  (besides  the  unsupportable  charge  of 
their  education)  most  children  are  perverted,  cor- 
rupted and  utterlie  overthrowne  by  the  multitude 
of  evill  examples,  etc.,  etc. 

"  9.  It  appears  to  be  a  worke  of  God  for  the  good  of 
bis  Church,  in  that  he  hath  disposed  the  hartes  of 
soe  many  of  his  wise  and  faithful  servants,  both  min- 
isters and  others,  not  only  to  approve  of  the  enter- 
prise, but  to  interest  themselves  in  it.  some  in  their 
persons  and  estates,  others  by  their  serious  advise  and 
heipe  otherwise,  and  all  by  their  praierl  for  the  weal- 
fare  of  it." 

Having  considered  this  general  statement  of  the 
motives  and  sentiments  of  the  leading  minds  which 
were  first  here,  we  are  prepared  to  take  up  our  local 
history.  But  we  must  return  to  England  to  find  the 
beginning  of  our  church  life.  The  early  history  of 
Cambridge,  much  more  than  the  later,  centres  in  a 
few  men,  whose  personal  character  and  teaching  gave 
form  to  the  thought  and  action  of  the  churches. 
This  was  especially  true  at  the  beginning  and  war- 
rants, indeed  requires,  a  presentation  of  the  men  who 
were  the  leaders.  Cambridge  was  peculiar  in  having 
had  a  double  beginning,  under  the  guidance  of  men 
of  special  eminence. 

The  first  man  to  be  named  was  Thomas  Hooker, 
who  was  born  in  Leicestershire,  England,  in  158(5. 
He  was  a  graduate  and  lellow  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  Of  his  youthful  promise  Cotton  Mather 
makes  this  record  :  "  He  was  born  of  parents  that 
were  neitherunable  nor  unwilling  to  bestow  upon  him 
a  liberal  education ;  whereunto  the  early,  lively 
sparkles  of  wit  observed  in  him  did  very  much  en- 
courage them.  His  natural  temper  was  cheerful  and 
courteous  ;  but  it  was  accompanied  with  such  a  sen- 
sible grandeur  of  mind  as  caused  his  friends,  with- 
out the  help  of  astrology,  to  prognosticate  that  he 
was  born  to  be  considerable."  He  began  to  preach 
while  he  was  connected  with  the  university.  He 
pursued  his  ministry  at  Chelmsford  and  had  great 
success  in  it.    Au  incident  which  has  been  preserved 
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illustrates  his  fervor.  He  preached  from  time  to 
time  in  his  own  county,  and  one  of  the  chief  bur- 
gesses of  tiie  town  of  Leicester,  who  was  for  some 
reason  greatly  opposed  tohim,setacompany  of  tiddlers 
to  play  in  the  church-yard  to  counteract  and  break 
up  the  preaching.  But  the  preacher's  voice  was  strong 
and  clear,  and  was  easily  heard  above  the  noise  of  the 
hostile  strings.  The  burgess  found  himself  listening  to 
the  preacher  and  went  to  the  church-door  that  he 
might  hear  better,  and  was  won  by  the  earnest 
minister  and  made  a  friend  of  the  faith  which  he 
had  striven  to  oppose.  Results  of  this  kind  were  of 
small  account  to  those  who  were  ruling  the  church 
in  their  own  interests.  Mr.  Hooker  was  a  firm  ad- 
herent to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  to  some  of  its  ceremonies  he  could  not  conform. 
He  was  too  conspicuous  to  be  tolerated  in  his  dissent,- 
when  obscure  men  were  sent  to  the  prison  and 
beyond.  In  1630  Mr.  Hooker  was  silenced  for  non- 
conformity by  a  spiritual  court  in  session  at  Chelms- 
ford. It  is  a  testimony  to  the  man  that  forty-seven 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  sent  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  a  petition  in  his  behalf,  in  which 
they  bore  witness  "that  they  knew  Mr.  Hooker  to  be 
orthodox  in  his  doctrine,  honest  in  his  life  and  con- 
versation, peaceable  in  his  disposition,  and  in  no 
wise  turbulent  or  factious."  It  was  of  no  avail.  The 
decree  had  been  signed  and  sealed.  But  he  con- 
tinued to  labor  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity in  private  ways.  Even  this  he  could  not 
pursue.  He  had  been  ordered  to  appear  before  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  and  put  under  a  bond 
of  fifty  pounds.  His  friends  advised  him  to  forfeit 
the  bond  and  avoid  the  perilous  trial.  They  paid 
the  bond  and  he  crossed  over  to  Holland,  where  for 
three  years  he  carried  on  his  ministry.  For  a  part  of 
the  time  he  was  associated  at  Rotterdam  with  the 
Rev.  William  Ames,  who  was  abroad  for  the  same 
reasons  which  had  exiled  Hooker.  Mr.  Ames  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  "  he  had  never  met  a  man 
who  was  equal  to  Mr.  Hooker  as  a  preacher  or  a 
learned  disputant."  But  he  was  not  willing  to  re- 
main in  a  strange  and  foreign  land.  At  that  time 
the  Puritan  emigration  was  going  forward,  and  among 
those  who  had  gone  out  seeking  after  a  country  of 
their  own  were  many  who  knew  Mr.  Hooker  and  ap- 
preciated his  greatness!  Some  had  been  under  his 
ministry.  There  was  a  strong  desire  that  he  should 
go  with  them  across  the  sea  and  be  their  teacher  in  the 
New  World.  He  regarded  this  as  a  divine  call.  It 
was  enforced  by  the  impo.'sibility  of  remaining  in 
England.  He  had  returned,  but  the  officers  of  the 
law  were  at  once  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  decided  to 
accede  to  the  request  which  had  been  made.  He 
kept  out  of  the  public  view  as  much  as  he  could  until 
July,  1633,  when  he  sailed  from  the  Downs.  Even 
then  he  was  constrained  to  hide  himself  until  the 
ship  was  well  out  at  sea.  After  a  voyage  of  six  weeks 
the  ship  reached  Boston  Harbor.      There  were  two 


other  passengers  who  were  to  be  honorably  prominent 
here — John  Cotton,  who  at  once  was  chosen  teacher 
of  the  First  Church  in  Boston  ;  and  Samuel  Stone, 
who  was  to  be  Mr.  Hooker's  associate  through  all  his 
ministry  in  New  England.  The  voyage  must  have 
been  interesting.  The  men  enjoyed  their  liberty 
and  improved  it.  There  was  a  sermon  every  day, 
and  usually  three.  To  Mr.  Cotton  a  child  was  born, 
who,  after  his  baptism  in  Boston,  was  named  Seaborn. 
The  name  has  a  quaint  look  in  the  Latin  Quinquen- 
nial of  Harvard  College,  with  the  class  of  1051, — 
Marigena  Cotton.  It  is  the  second  name  in  the  list, 
which  indicates  the  rank  of  the  father.  It  is  said 
that  there  was  no  playfulness  among  the  Puritans, 
but  it  is  at  least  in  tradition  that  the  people,  said  re- 
garding the  ministers  who  came  in  the  "  Griffin," 
that  three  great  necessities  would  now  be  supplied, 
for  they  had  Cotton  for  their  clothing,  Hooker  for 
their  fishing,  and  Stone  for  their  building. 

The  ministers  were  warmly  welcomed,  and  with 
good  reason.  They  were  an  accession  of  strength. 
The  colonists  at  that  time  were  "  men  of  eminent 
capacity  and  sterling  character,  fit  to  be  concerned  in 
the  founding  of  a  State."  Dr.  Palfrey  has  finely 
said:  "In  all  its  generations  of  wealth  and  refine- 
ment, Boston  has  never  seen  an  a.ssembly  more 
illustrious,  for  generous  qualities  or  for  manly 
culture,  than  when  the  magistrates  of  the  young 
colony  welcomed  Cotton  and  his  fellow-voyagers  at 
Winthrop's  table." 

Samuel  Stone  was  born  at  Hertford,  in  England, 
and  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College.  He  was  for 
a  time  a  minister  at  Towcester,  in  Northamptonshire, 
where  his  ability  and  industry  were  conspicuous.  But 
he  could  not  yield  a  full  conlbrmity  to  the  ceremonies 
of  the  F^tablished  Church,  and  it  seemed  to  be  good  to 
him,  as  to  so  many  others,  to  seek  a  more  open  country. 
His  connection  with  Mr.  Hooker  was  a  fortunate  one 
for  them  both.  Those  who  had  invited  Mr.  Hooker 
to  be  their  minister  preceded  him.  They  began  to 
make  their  settlement  at  Mount  Wollaston,  in  what 
is  now  the  town  of  Quincy,  where  Captain  Woilasion 
had  come,  with  some  thirty  or  forty  persons,  a  few 
years  before.  But  in  Governor  Winthrop's  journal, 
under  the  date  of  August  14, 1632,  we  have  this  entry  • 
"The  Braintree  company,  which  had  begun  to  sit 
down  at  Mount  Wollaston  by  order  of  court,  removed 
to  Newtown.  These  were  Mr.  Hooker's  company." 
It  is  supposed  that  they  were  called  the  Braintree 
Company  because  they  came  from  Braintree,  a  town 
about  forty  miles  from  London.  What  Newtown  was 
at  that  time  will  be  learned  from  another  part  of  this 
history.  But  the  coming  of  these  settlers  was  a  nota- 
ble addition  to  its  numbers  and  character.  The  set- 
tlement had  begun  in  1631.  There  was  a  project  for 
a  town  which  should  be  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  colony.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Governor  and 
assistants  and  others  "  it  was  a  fit  place  for  a  beautiful 
town."    The  project  was  not  carried  out,  but  the  new 
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town  was  a  place  of  importance  and  had  the  promise 
of  growth.  The  town  was  carefully  laid  out  and  made 
a  good  appearance.  A  visitor  early  described  it  as 
"one  of  the  neatest  and  best  compacted  towns  in  New 
England,  having  many  fair  structures,  with  many 
handsome  contrived  streets.  The  inhabitants  most  of 
them  are  very  rich  and  well  stored  with  cattle  of  all 
sorts."  There  were  very  few  persons  here,  but  there 
were  men  of  force  and  enterprise  among  them,  and 
they  were  destined  to  permanence  and  renown.  How 
many  came  from  the  Braintree  Company  cannot  be 
told.  But  there  was  a  notable  growth,  so  that  in 
11)32  there  were  nearly  a  hundred  families  in  the 
town.  But  there  was  no  church  here  and  no  minister, 
and  there  is  no  record  of  public  religious  services. 
But  Prince's  Annals  for  1632  tell  that  in  "  this  year 
is  built  the  first  house  for  public  worship  at  Newtown 
(after  called  Cambridge),  with  a  bell  upon  it.''  The 
records  of  the  town  do  not  mention  this  house,  but 
there  is  an  agreement  in  December,  1032,  "  that  every 
person  under  subscribed  shall  meet  every  first  Monday 
in  every  month,  within  the  meeting-house,  in  the 
afternoon,  within  half  an  hour  after  the  ringing  of  the 
bell."  The  meeting-house  was  on  the  west  side  of 
Water,  (now  Duuster)  Street,  near  its  intersection  with 
Spring,  now  ilt.  Auburn  Street.  The  site  is  marked  by 
a  stone  in  the  foundation  of  the  modern  building  now 
upon  the  ground.  It  must  have  been  small  and  plain. 
There  is  no  description  of  it,  but  the  church  erected 
about  the  same  time  in  Boston  had  mud-walls  and  a 
thatched  roof.  An  order  had  been  passed  that  in 
Newtown  no  man  should  "  build  his  chimney  of  wood, 
nor  cover  his  roof  with  thatch."  It  is  probable  that 
the  house  here  was  of  logs.  Many  years  after  its 
erection  a  vote  was  passed  in  town-meeting  that  the 
church  should  be  repaired  "with  a  four  square  roofe. 
and  covered  with  shingles.''  It  was  a  startling  change 
to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  the  cathedrals  and 
stately  churches  of  England,  to  come  into  these  dark 
and  narrow  walls.  It  was  a  part  of  the  price  they 
paid  for  the  liberty  they  sought,  and  they  were  not 
the  men  to  complain  of  the  terms.  They  were  equal 
to  the  demands  of  their  place  and  their  work. 

Upon  their  arrival  "  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone 
went  presently  to  Newtown,  where  they  were  to  be 
entertained."  We  can  imagine  the  gladness  of  the 
coming.  On  the  Uth  of  October,  1633,  Wiuthrop 
makes  the  brief  record.  ."  A  fast  at  Newtown,  where 
Mr.  Hooker  was  chosen  pastor  and  Mr.  Stone  teacher 
in  such  a  manner  as  before  at  Boston."  The  church 
was  the  eighth  gathered  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
colony,  but  the  precise  date  of  its  organization  has  not 
been  preserved. 

Only  a  few  months  later  than  this  the  people  of  the 
town  were  planning  for  a  removal.  At  the  General 
Court,  in  May,  1634,  "Those  of  Newtown  complained 
of  atraitness  for  want  of  land,  especially  meadow,  and 
desired  leave  of  the  Court  to  look  out  either  for  en- 
largement or  removal,  which  was  granted."     At  the 


session  in  September,  1634,  this  question  of  the  re- 
moval of  Newtown  occupied  nearly  all  the  time.  In 
the  previous  July,  "Six  of  Newtown  went  in  the 
'Blessing'  (being  bound  to  the  Dutch  plantation)  to 
discover  Connecticut  River,  intending  to  remove  their 
town  thither."  The  report  was  favorable,  and  the 
town  asked  permission  to  move.  "  It  was  alleged  by 
Mr.  Hooker  as  a  fundamental  error,  that  towns  were 
set  so  near  each  to  other."  Much  objection  was 
made,  and  enlargement  was  offered  by  Boston  and 
Watertown,  and  the  removal  was  not  effected.  It  was 
but  a  temporary  arrangement.  In  May,  1636,  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  has  to  enter  in  his  journal,  "Mr. 
Hooker,  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Newtown,  and  the 
rest  of  his  congregation,  went  to  Connecticut;  his' 
wife  was  carried  in  a  horse-litter,  and  they  drove  160 
cattle,  and  fed  of  their  milk  by  the  way."  Trum- 
bull's account  of  the  journey  is  worth  copying. 
"About  the  beginning  of  June,  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr. 
Stone,  and  about  a  hundred  men,  women  and  children, 
took  their  departure  from  Cambridge,  and  traveled 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,  through  hideous  and 
trackless  wilderness,  to  Hartford.  They  had  no  guide 
but  their  compass,  made  their  way  over  mountains, 
through  swamps,  thickets,  and  rivers,  which  were  not 
passable  but  with  great  difficulty.  They  had  no  cover 
but  the  heavens,  nor  any  lodgings  but  those  which 
simple  nature  afforded  them.  They  drove  with  them 
a  hundred  and  sixty  head  of  cattle,  and  by  the  way 
subsisted  upon  the  milk  of  their  cows.  Mrs.  Hooker 
was  borne  through  the  wilderness  upon  a  litter.  The 
people  generally  carried  their  packs,  arms  and  some 
utensils.  They  were  nearly  a  fortnight  on  their  jour- 
ney. This  adventure  was  the  more  remarkable,  as 
many  of  this  company  were  persons  of  figure,  who 
had  lived  in  England  in  honor,  affluence  and  delicacy, 
and  entire  strangers  to  fatigue  and  danger."  Thus 
did  Nesvtown  found  Hartford. 

Although  Mr.  Hooker  was  here  but  a  short  time, 
still  his  work,  and  through  him  the  influence  of  the 
Church,  were  extended.  His  influence  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  reached  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
township.  There  was  need  of  wise  leadership.  The 
principles  of  church  life  were  clear,  but  the  methods 
were  not  so  plain.  The  conditions  were  new  and 
there  was  no  definite  agreement  upon  modes  of  ad- 
ministration, "until  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker 
came  over,  which  was  in  the  year  1633,  who  did  clear 
up  the  order  and  method  of  Church  government,  ac- 
cording as  they  apprehended  was  most  consonant  to  the 
Word  of  God.''  Their  maturity  and  experience  were 
of  the  highest  value  to  the  new  churches  and  com- 
munities. Hooker  worked  with  the  other  ministers 
for  the  common  good  of  the  colony.  He  was  one  of  the 
preachers  at  the  Thursday  Lectures.  He  was  a  coun- 
selor and  friend  of  men  in  public  station.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  General  Court  "to  di:4pute"  with 
Roger  Williams  in  his  controversy  with  the  authori- 
ties.    When  Endicott  cut  the  cross  from^he  English 
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flag,  Mr.  Hooker  yielded  to  public  and  private  im- 
portunity and  wrote  Iiis  opinion  "  Touching  the  Crosse 
in  the  Banners."  He  wrote  calmly  and  plainly  :  "Not 
that  I  am  a  friend  to  the  crosse  as  an  idoll,  or  to  any 
idollatry  in  it ;  or  that  any  carnal  fear  takes  me  asyde 
and  makes  me  unwilling  to  give  way  to  the  evidence  of 
the  truth,  because  of  the  sad  consequences  that  may 
be  suspected  to  flowe  from  it.  I  blesse  the  Lord,  my 
conscience  accuseth  me  of  no  such  thing ;  but  that  as 
yet  lam  not  able  to  see  thesinfullness  of  this  banner 
in  acivfl  use."  It  is  plain  that  the  influence  of  this 
minister  was  much  wider  than  his  parish  bounds,  and 
that  the  influence  was  for  order  and  peace,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  the  stable  principles  of  life. 
His  influence  did  not  end  with  his  removal  to  Con- 
necticut. But  at  tills  point  of  his  removal  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  Cambridge  begins  again.  We  may, 
for  the  present,  take  leave  of  Hooker  with  the  elegiac 
lines  written  by  Cotton  in  his  honor : — 

"To  see  three  things  woa  holy  .\ii8tin'8  wish, — 
Rome  in  lier  flower,  Clirist  JeaiiB  in  the  flesh, 
And  P.-iul  in  the  pulpit  ;  lately  men  might  see 
Two  first,  and  mure,  in  Uooker's  ministry. 

"  Zion  in  bennty  is  a  fuirer  sight 
Than  Rome  in  flower,  with  all  her  glor>'  diglit ; 
Yet  /.ion's  beauty  did  most  clearly  shine 
In  Hofiker's  rule  and  doctrine,  both  divine.'^ 

The  history  which  we  are  tracing  begins  again  with 
the  Puritan  movement  in  England.  Again  it  is  one 
man  with  whom,  at  first,  we  have  to  do. 

Mention  has  already  been  incidentally  made  of 
Towcester.  It  ia  a  small  town  in  Northamptonshire. 
The  old  brick  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  on  one 
street,  which  has  a  very  red  appearance  as  the  visitor 
looks  upon  it.  He  is  struck  with  the  unusual  num- 
ber of  inns — The  Talbot,  Albion,  Plough,  Dolphin, 
Wheat  Sheaf,  Nelson's  Arms — and  is  unable  to 
account  for  their  presence,  or  to  find  for  them  any 
visible  means  of  support.  They  are  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  town  was  once  on  the  stage 
road  between  Chester  and  London.  Then,  doubtless, 
there  was  a  stir  of  travel  and  business.  This  ia  of  the 
past.  Quiet  prevails  in  the  houses  and  in  the  bear- 
ing of  the  people.  There  ia  a  fine  stone  church,  a 
part  of  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  mas- 
sive tower  goes  back  to  Edward  IV.  Around  the 
church  are  the  graves  of  many  generations,  and  near 
by  is  the  pleasant  vicarage,  where  the  Rev.  James 
Mountain  resides.  Across  the  lane  is  a  cabinet- 
maker's establishment,  which,  in  the  old  time,  was  a 
home  for  monks.  In  the  wall  around  the  yard  are 
niches  which  once  must  have  held  sacred  images. 
Here  the  good  men  had  their  daily  walk  and  medita- 
tion. At  a  later  day  the  house  was  used  for  the  parish 
schools.  Something  of  modern  life  is  seen  in  the 
town  in  a  fine  building  devoted  to  municipal  pur- 
poses. A  Congregational  and  a  Baptist  Church,  and 
perhaps  others,  mark  the  presence  of  dissent,  though 
they  are  much  less  impressive  than  the  house  of  the 


establishment.  There  are  two  or  three  hamlets  out- 
side the  main  town,  and  nearly  three  thousand  people 
now  inhabit  the  pleasant  quietness. 

With  this  English  town  Cambridge  has  a  natural 
;ind  interesting  connection.  For  it  was  in  Towcester 
the  man  was  born  whose  name  was  to  be  historic 
among  us.  The  old  church-book  in  Towcester  has 
one  brief  record  before  which  a  Cambridge  man 
pauses  in  reverence.  In  the  long  list  of  baptisms, 
reaching  through  centuries,  he  reads:  "Thomas, 
Sonne  to  William  Shepard,  9  November."  He  was 
borne  on  the  fifth  of  November,  1U05,  '  called  the 
Powder  Treason  Day,'  at  that  very  houre  of  tbe  day 
when  the  Parliament  should  have  been  blown  up, 
.  .  .  which  occasioned  my  father  to  give  me  the 
name  Tliomas,  because  he  sayed  I  would  hardly  be- 
lieve that  ever  any  such  wickedness  should  be 
attempted  by  men  against  so  religious  and  good 
Parlaraent."  William  Sbepard  w.os  a  prosperous 
grocer,  "a  wise,  prudent  man,  the  peacemaker  of 
the  place."  As  there  was  in  Towcester  no  preaching 
which  satisfied  him,  he  removed  to  Banbury  that  he 
and  his  household  might  be  '"  under  a  stirring  minis- 
try." The  mother  died  when  Thomas  wa.s  four  years 
old.  His  childhood  had  little  brightness  or  promise 
in  it.  He  was  sent,  when  very  young,  to  his  grand- 
parents at  Fosaecut,  "a  most  blind  town  and  corner," 
where  he  was  "  put  to  keep  geese,  and  other  such 
country  work,"  while  his  own  interests  were  neglected. 
Then  he  was  sent  to  his  uncle  at  Apthorp,  "'  a  little 
blind  town,"  where  he  learned  "to  sing  and  sport,  as 
children  did  in  those  parts,  and  to  dance  at  their 
Whitson-Ales."  When  he  returned  home  he  was 
harshly  used  by  his  stepmother,  and  his  father 
sent  him  to  a  free  school  in  Towcester,  kept  by  a 
Welshman,  who  was  very  cruel  to  him,  so  that  he 
was  discouraged  in  his  lessons,  and  often  wished  he 
was  a  keeper  of  hogs  and  beasts  instead  of  a  school- 
boy. He  was  ten  years  old  when  his  father  died,  and 
his  brother  took  the  place  of  both  father  and  mother 
to  him.  He  had  been  in  a  hard  school ;  but  he  had 
received  strong  religious  impressions  and  had  taken 
an  earnest  hold  upon  life.  At  fourteen,  though  "  very 
raw  and  young,"  he  was  admitted  a  pensioner  at 
Emmanuel  College.  Here  he  faced  new  perils.  He 
became  proud  of  bis  attainments,  neglected  his  relig- 
ious duties,  and  strayed  into  bad  company  and  evil 
ways.  Shame  and  remorse  came  to  him,  and  the 
searching  preaching  of  the  master  of  the  college  per- 
suaded him  to  make  for  himself  a  serious  and  manly 
life.  "I  saw  the  Lord  gave  me  a  hart  to  receive 
Xt..  with  a  naked  hand  even  a  naked  Xt.,  and  so  hee 
gave  me  peace."  He  left  college  with  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  scholarship  and  with  the  customary  honors 
of  the  university,  and  with  new  purposes  and  desires. 
Before  we  go  further  we  ought  more  distinctly  to 
note  the  influence  of  Emmanuel  College  upon  our 
ecclesiastical  life.  It  was  the  college  of  Thomas 
Hooker,  Samuel  Stone,  Thomas  Shepard,  John  Har- 
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vard.  At  Cambridge  the  Puritan  influence  was 
especially  strong,  and  at  Emmanuel  the  strongest. 
It  was  the  heart  of  the  greatest  movement  of  modern 
times.  Emmanuel  was  founded  in  1.584.  Walter 
Mildmay,  chancellor  and  counselor  of  Elizabeth, 
purchased  the  ground,  on  which  a  university  of  the 
Black  Friars,  the  Preaching  Friars,  had  stood,  and 
on  this  rose  the  college  which  he  founded  and  en- 
dowed. He  was  a  leader  among  the  Puritans,  and  he 
sought  in  his  way  to  advance  and  extend  their  prin- 
ciples. The  story  goes  that  the  Queen  met  him  soon 
after  the  college  was  opened,  and  greeted  him  with, 
"So,  Sir  Walter,  I  hear  you  have  erected  a  Puritan 
foundation."  "  No,  madam,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
countenance  anything  contrary  to  your  established 
laws ;  but  I  have  set  an  acorn,  which,  when  it  be- 
comes an  oak,  God  alone  knows  what  will  be  the  fruit 
thereof."  Fifty  years  later,  when  Harvard  was  a 
student.  Fuller  wrote:  "Sure  I  am  at  this  day  it 
hath  overshadowed  all  the  university."  Even  then 
its  shadow,  rather  its  brightness,  had  fallen  on  a  land 
three  thousand  miles  away.  It  was  a  stubborn,  wil- 
ful college.  The  traditions  required  that  churches 
and  chapels  should  be  built  on  a  line  running  east 
and  west.  Mildmay  set  hb  chapel  on  a  Hue  running 
north  and  south.  The  breaking  from  tradition  was 
the  assertion  of  liberty.  On  the  lofty  pediment  are 
the  arms  of  the  college — a  lion  rampant,  holding  a 
ehaplet,  which  drew  out  this  tribute  in  Greek: 

"Thy  eniblfniB  fair,  and  lioD  bol'i. 

Well  plenserl  Enimantiel'fi  Houee,  1  Rfe  ; 
If  »^nch  ii  rank  lliy  lion»hoiil. 
What  niichty  things  thy  men  must  h^  !" 

This  was  the  place,  this  wa.s  the  life,  into  which 
the  boy  Thomas  Shepard  entered,  whose  air  he 
breathed,  who.se  teaching  he  received,  whose  mas- 
ters he  revered,  whose  scholars  he  knew,  from 
which  he  came  forth  a  man.  He  took  his  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Irt23  and  became  Master  of  Arts  in  1627. 
His  life  was  beginning;  what  should  he  do  next?  He 
had  been  used  to  Puritan  training  from  his  youth  up ; 
but,  not  without  .scruple,  he  received  deacon's  orders 
in  the  Established  (.'hurch.  He  was  given  an  ap- 
Doiiitment  as  :i  lecturer.  This  was  a  Puritan  office, 
designed  to  furnish  preachers  where  there  was  no 
proper  ministry.  The  appointment  was  for  three 
years.  It  was  a  needy  place  to  which  he  was  sent, 
but  his  labors  were  successfiil,  and  there  he  won  to 
himself  his  steadfast  friend,  Roger  Harlakenden, 
whose  mortal  part  was  afterwards  laid  in  our  old 
burying-ground  where  Shepard  was  to  join  him. 

It  is  almost  telling  Hooker's  story  over  again  to 
relate  that  the  young  minister  was  not  allowed  to  do 
his  work  in  peace.  He  was  charged  with  being  "a 
non-conformable  man,  when  for  the  most  of  that  time 
I  was  not  resolved  either  way."  He  finished  his 
three  years  and  remained  a  few  months  longer,  at  the 
request  and  charge  of  the  people,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned before  Laud,    the    Bishop  of   London — "  our 


great  enemy,"  Winthrop  calls  him.  The  Bishop  was 
more  angry  than  was  becoming  to  his  sacred  office, 
and  his  sentence  was  more  explicit  than  pastoral : 
"  I  charge  you  that  you  neither  preach,  read,  marry, 
bury,  or  exercise  any  ministerial  functions  in  any 
part  of  my  diocese ;  for  if  you  do,  and  I  hear  of  it, 
I'll  be  upon  your  track  and  follow  you  wherever  you 
go,  in  any  part  of  this  kingdom,  and  so  everlastingly 
disenable  you."  Laud  was  building  better  than  he 
knew.  The  story  need  not  be  followed  out  in  its 
details.  The  young  man  spent  a.  few  months  with 
the  Harlakendens,  becoming  more  fixed  in  his  Puri- 
tan ideas.  "  Then  the  Bishop  fired  me  out  of  this 
place."  He  accepted  an  invitation  to  Yorkshire,  where 
he  was  chaplain  to  the  family  of  Sir  Richard  Darley. 
There  he  was  kindly  treated,  very  kindly,  inasmuch 
as  the  knight's  kinswoman,  Margaret  Tauteville 
became  Margaret  Shepard.  But  the  old  hostility 
found  him  out  and  he  came  to  Northumberland.  He 
removed  again  and  was  silenced  again.  Then  he 
"preached  up  and  down  the  country,  and  at  last  pri- 
vately in  Mr.  Fenwick's  house."  While  he  was  thus 
being  loosed  from  Church  and  country,  divers  friends 
in  New  England  asked  him  to  come  over  to  them,  and 
many  in  Old  England  desired  him  to  go  and  promised 
to  accompany  him.  He  resolved  to  accede  to  their 
request.  His  "  little  booke,"  with  his  own  account  of 
his  life,  remains  as  an  invaluable  memorial  of  the 
man.  In  this  he  gives  the  reasons  for  his  consent  to 
leave  the  country.  "  I  saw  no  call  to  any  other  place 
in  Old  England."  "  I  saw  the  Lord  departed  from 
England  when  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Cotton  were  gone> 
and  I  saw  the  harts  of  most  of  the  godly  set  and 
bent  that  way,  and  I  did  think  I  should  feel  my 
miseries  if  I  stayed  behind."  "  My  dear  wife  did  much 
long  to  see  me  settled  there  in  peace  and  so  put  me 
on  to  it."  "  Tho"  my  ends  were  mi.xt  and  I  looked 
much  to  my  own  quiet,  yet  the  Lord  let  me  see  the 
glory  of  those  liberties  in  N.  England,  and  made 
me  purpose,  if  ever  I  come  over,  to  live  among  God's 
people  as  one  come  out  from  the  dead,  to  his  praise." 
"  I  did  hope  my  going  over  might  make  them  to  fol- 
low me."  "  -My  liberty  in  private  was  dayly  threat- 
ened." 

He  sailed  with  his  wife  and  child  late  in  the  year 
1634.  They  encountered  a  violent  storm  and  were 
nearly  lost.  They  reached  the  land,  where  his  child 
soon  died  and  was  privately  buried.  He  began  to 
question  if  he  had  gone  too  far  in  separating  from 
the  "  Assemblies  in  England."  He  spent  the  winter 
in  Norfolk,  busy  with  his  pen  now  that  his  lips  were 
closed.  In  the  spring  he  went  up  to  London,  where 
with  difficulty  he  evaded  the  officers  of  the  law,  and 
in  August,  1635,  he  sailed  the  second  time,  with  his 
wife  and  another  son,  his  brother,  Harlakenden,  and 
other  precious  friends.  It  was  in  the  ship  "Defence," 
"  very  rotten  and  unfit  for  such  a  voyage."  Through 
many  storms  and  many  fears  they  were  brought  in 
safety ;    and    on    the    3d    of   October,    1635,    they 
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reached  Boaton,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  many 
friends.  On  the  second  day  after  their  arrival  Shep- 
ard  and  his  family  came  to  Newtown,  where  he  found 
Hoolcer  and  Stone,  whom  he  had  known  in  England. 
Hooker  had  been  his  teacher  and  counselor.  Stone 
had  succeeded  to  his  lectureship,  and  had  taken  it  to 
Towcester,  where  he  had  done  much  for  his  towns- 
people. It  must  have  been  helpful  to  Shepard  to 
find  these  men  ready  to  receive  him  and  introduce  him 
to  his  new  work.  The  new-comers  enjoyed  for  a  few 
months  the  society  of  the  veterans  of  1632  and  1633, 
who  were  about  to  seek  the  wilds  of  Connecticut. 
Very  serious  and  interesting  their  intercourse  must 
have  been.  The  arrival  was  well  timed,  for  Shepard 
could  take  up  the  work  of  Hooker,  the  new  settlers 
could  purchase  the  houses  which  were  to  be  deserted, 
and  the  new  church  could  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
old.  The  account  of  the  transfer  is  given  in  the  "  lit- 
tle booke:"  "  Myself  and  those  that  came  with  me 
found  many  houses  empty  and  many  persons  willing 
to  sell,  and  here  our  company  bought  off  their  houses 
to  dwell  in  until  we  should  see  another  place  fit  to 
remove  into,  but  having  been  here  some  time  diverse 
of  our  brethren  did  desire  to  sit  atille  and  not  to  re- 
move farther,  partly  because  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
churches,  partly  because  they  thought  their  lives 
were  short  and  removals  to  near  plantations  full  of 
troubles,  partly  because  they  found  sufficient  for  them- 
selves and  their  company.  Hereupon  there  was  a 
purpose  to  enter  into  church  fellowship,  which  we  did 
the  yeare  after,  about  the  end  of  the  winter." 

The  minister's  house  waa  in  what  is  now  the 
college  yard,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Boylston 
Hall.  There  Hooker  lived  and  Shepard  after  him. 
The  place  of  the  meeting-house  has  been  already 
mentioned.  A  few  of  the  old  families  remained  when 
their  neighbors  had  gone,  and  became  a  part  of  the 
new  community ;  for  the  affairs  of  the  town  passed  into 
new  bauds  and  there  was  a  new  church.  On 
the  1st  day  of  February,  1636,  the  church  waa 
organized.  The  record  of  that  day  muat  be  copied 
from  the  journal  of  Governor  Winthrop,  who  was 
undoubtedly  more  than  an  eye  witness : 

"  Mr.  Shepard,  a  godly  minister,  came  lately  out 
of  England,  and  divers  other  good  christians,  intending 
to  raise  a  church  body,  came  and  acquainted  the 
magistrates  therewith,  who  gave  their  approbation. 
They  also  sent  to  all  the  neighboring  churches  for 
their  elders  to  give  their  assistance  at  a  certain  day 
at  Newtown,  when  they  should  constitute  their  body. 
Accordingly  at  this  day  there  met  a  great  assembly, 
where  the  proceeding  waa  aa  followeth  : 

"  Mr.  Shepard  and  two  others,  who  were  after  to 
be  chosen  to  office,  sat  together  in  the  elder's  seat ; 
then  the  elder  of  them  began  with  prayer ;  after  this 
Mr.  Shepard  prayed  with  deep  confession  of  sin, 
etc.,  and  exercised  out  of  Eph.  v.,  that  he  might  make 
it  to  himself  a  holy,  etc.,  and  also  opened  the  cause 
of  their  meeting ;    then  the  elder  desired  to  know  of 


the  churches  assembled  what  number  were  needful 
to  make  a  church,  and  how  they  ought  to  proceed  in 
this  action.  Whereupon  some  of  the  ancient  ministers 
conferring  shortly  together  gave  answer:  That  the 
scripture  did  not  set  down  any  certain  rule  for  the 
number;  three  (they  thought)  were  too  few,  because  by 
Matt,  xviii.  an  appeal  was  allowed  from  three,  but 
that  seven  might  be  a  fit  number  ;  and  for  their  pro- 
ceeding they  advised  that  such  as  would  join  should 
make  confession  of  their  faith  and  declare  what 
work  of  grace  the  Lord  had  wrought  in  them,  which 
accordingly  they  did.  Mr.  Shepard  first,  then  four 
others,  then  the  elder  and  one  who  was  to  be  deacon 
(who  had  also  prayed)  and  .mother  member ;  then 
the  covenant  was  read  and  they  all  gave  a  solemn 
assent  to  it.  Then  the  elder  desired  of  the  churches 
that  if  they  did  appoint  them  to  be  a  church,  they 
would  give  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Where- 
upon. Mr.  Cotton  (after  a  short  speech  with  some 
others  near  him),  in  the  name  of  the  churches,  gave 
his  hand  to  the  elder  with  a  short  speech  of  their 
assent,  and  desired  the  peace  of  the  Lord's  presence 
to  be  with  fhein.  Then  Mr.  Shepard  made  an  ex- 
hortation to  the  rest  of  his  body  about  the  nature  of 
their  covenant,  and  to  stand  firm  to  it,  and  commended 
them  to  the  Lord  in  a  most  heavenly  prayer.  Then 
the  elder  told  the  assembly  that  they  were  intended 
to  choose  Mr.  Shepard  for  their  pastor  (by  the 
name  of  the  brother  who  had  exercised),  and  desired 
the  churches  that  if  they  had  anything  to  except 
against  him,  they  would  impart  it  to  them  liefore  ihe 
day  of  ordination.  Then  he  gave  the  churches  thanks 
for  their  assistance,  and  so  left  them  to  the  Lord." 

In  this  simple,  reverent,  democratic  method  the 
church  entered  upon  a  career  which  has  already 
lasted  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It 
was  the  union  of  men  and  women  who  were  of  one 
faith  and  of  one  character  and  purpose,  and  who  were 
living  together,  and  in  fellowship  with  their  neigh- 
bors, who  were  of  a  like  mind.  The  covenant  to 
which  they  agree<l  has  not  beeu  preserved.  We  can 
readily  believe  that  it  waa  essentially  the  same  aa 
that  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  which  was  probably 
written  by  Governor  Winthrop  : 

"  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
obedience  to  hia  holy  will  and  divine  ordinance. 

"We,  whose  names  are  hereunder  written,  being 
by  his  moat  wise  and  good  providence  brought 
together  into  this  part  of  America,  in  the  Bay  of 
Massachusetts ;  and  desirous  to  unite  ourselves  into 
one  congregation,  or  church  under  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  our  head,  in  such  sort  as  becometh  all  those 
whom  he  hath  redeemed  and  sanctified  to  himself, 
do  here  solemnly  and  religiously  (aa  in  his  most  holy 
preaence)  promise  and  bind  ourselves  to  walk  in  all 
our  ways  according  to  the  rule  of  the  gospel,  and  in  all 
sincere  conformity  to  his  holy  ordinances,  and  in 
mutual  love  and  respect  each  to  other,  so  near  as  God 
shall  give  us  grace." 
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Concerning  this  covenant  and  ita  adoption  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  the  present  distinguished  re- 
presentative of  the  name  of  the  first  Governor  has 
said  :  "That  old  covenant  is  one  under  which  any 
man  might  well  be  willing  to  live  and  to  die.  .  .  . 
Beyond  all  doubt,  that  day,  that  service,  that  coven- 
ant, settle  the  question  that  Congregationalism  was 
to  be  the  prevailing  order,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
only  order  in  early  New  England.  Nor,  let  me  add, 
have  I  ever  doubted  for  a  moment  that  Congregation- 
alism was  the  best  and  the  only  mode  of  planting  and 
propagating  Christianity  in  this  part  of  the  country 
in  those  old  Puritan  times." 

This  ancient  covenant,  with  the  necessary  change 
in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  covenant  proper,  is 
still  in  use  in  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge. 

The  fathers  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  a 
statement  of  doctrine  which  should  be  original  and 
peculiarly  their  own.  They  agreed  substantially  with 
other  reformed  churches.  They  had  separated  from 
the  Church  of  England  chiefly  upon  matters  of  wor- 
ship, discipline  and  government,  and  found  it  desir- 
able to  make  a  certain  confession  for  their  churches. 
.Vccordingly  in  1648  they  formed  and  published  "  The 
Cambridge  Platform  of  Church  Discipline,  gathered 
out  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  agreed  upon  by  the 
elders  and  messengers  of  the  churches  assembled  in 
Synod.''  The  name  of  this  platform  indicates  the 
place  of  its  formation.  The  Westminster  Assembly  had 
just  made  its  historic  statement  of  faith,  and  to  this 
the  Cambridge  .Synod  unanimously  expressed  its 
.issent.  Ill  the  Preface  it  is  said,  "This  Synod,  having 
perused  and  considered,  with  much  gladness  of  heart, 
and  thankfulness  to  God,  the  Confession  of  Faith 
published  of  late  by  the  reverend'  assembly  in  Eng- 
land, do  Judge  it  to  be  very  holy,  orthodox  and  judicious 
in  :ill  matters  of  faith  ;  and  do  therefore  freely  and 
fully  consent  thereunto,  for  the  substance  thereof 
Only  in  those  things  which  have  respect  to  church 
government  and  discipline,  we  refer  ourselves  to  the 
platform  of  church  discipline  agreed  upon  by  this 
present  assembly;  and  do  therefore  think  it  meet, 
that  this  Confession  of  Faith  should  be  commended 
to  the  churches  of  Christ  amongst  us,  and  to  the 
honored  Court,  as  worthy  of  their  due  consideration 
and  acceptance."' 

We  have,  therefore,  the  constitution  under  which 
the  church  here  began  its  work.  The  documents  are 
of  the  highest  interest,  not  only  for  their  use  here, 
but  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times,  and  a  me- 
morial of  the  thought  and  life  of  earnest  men  who 
were  working  out  a  great  purpose. 

The  date  of  Jlr.  Shepard's  ordination  is  not 
known.  Xt  the  organization  of  the  church  notice 
was  given  that  it  was  proposed  to  make  him  their 
pastor,  and  his  ordination  must  have  soon  followed. 
The  Shepard  company  numbered  some  sixty  persons, 
as  nearly  as  can  now  be  determined,  and  with  them 
were  some  who  had  remained  when  the  Hooper  com- 


pany went  away.  The  new  church  included  among 
its  members  men  of  influence,  whose  names  were 
prominent  in  other  relations.  There  was  Roger  Har- 
lakenden,  of  that  house  which  protected  and  sup- 
ported the  young  Shepard  and  his  family  in  the  days 
of  their  persecution,  who  came  with  them  to  this 
country.  "  He  was  a  very  godly  man,  and  of  good  use 
both  in  commonwealth  and  in  church  ;''  and  Richard 
Charapney,  ruling  elder,  descended  from  Sir  Henry 
Champney,  one  of  the  thirty  brave  warriors  who 
fought  in  1066  under  William  the  Conqueror;  and 
Samuel  Green,  who  came  in  1632,  for  fifty  years  a 
printer,  whose  greatest  work  was  the  Indian  Bible; 
and  Matthew  Day,  the  first  known  steward  of  the 
college ;  and  Thomas  Cheeseholme,  the  second  stew- 
ard of  the  college;  and  Edward  Winship,  for  many 
years  honored  by  election  to  public  office ;  and 
Nathaniel  Eaton,  of  whom  we  do  not  boast,  though 
he  was  the  first  head  of  the  embryo  college  ;  and  the 
first  of  the  Sparhawks,  the  house  which  in  difierent 
generations  gave  the  church  four  deacons,  and  served 
the  community  in  other  offices  of  trust ;  and  Edward 
Collins,  the  deacon,  father  of  famous  sons  ;  andHenry 
Dunster,  the  first  president  of  the  college,  "as  true 
a  friend,"  says  Mr.  Quincy,  "  and  as  faithful  a  ser- 
vant as  this  college  ever  possessed ;"  and  Thomas 
Danforth,  Daniel  Gookin,  Herbert  Pelham,  Elijah 
Corlet.  These  selected  names  suggest  a  goodly  list 
for  the  day  of  beginnings.  We  should  add  John 
Bridge,  who  owned  land  here  in  16.S2,  who  was 
early  made  a  deacon  in  the  church,  and  was  select- 
man and  representative,  whom  Thomas  Shepard 
named  when  he  was  giving  his  reasons  for  coming 
hither.  "  Diverse  people  in  Old  England  of  my 
dear  friends  desired  me  to  goe  to  N.  E.,  there 
to  live  together,  and  some  went  before  and  writ  to 
me  of  providing  a  place  for  a  company  of  us,  one  of 
which  was  John  Bridge,  and  I  saw  diverse  families 
of  Xtian  freends,  who  were  resolved  thither  to  goe 
with  me."  The  statue  of  this  stout-hearted  Puri- 
tan stands  on  Cambridge  common,  in  front  of  the 
church  which  bears  the  name  of  Shepard. 

In  any  account  of  the  early  religious  life  of  Cam- 
bridge special  mention  should  be  made  of  Margaret 
Shepard.  She  was  evidently  a  woman  of  strong  char- 
acter, and  her  influence  over  her  husband  was  constant 
and  helpful.  She  was  unwilling  to  stay  at  Butter- 
crambe,  where  he  found  her,  and  she  came  with  him 
into  the  difiiculties  which  were  besetting  him.  Her 
faith  and  hope  reached  out  to  the  land  beyond  the 
sea.  She  longed  to  see  him  established  here  in  peace, 
and  urged  him  to  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  his 
friends.  His  description  of  her  and  hia  manner  of 
alluding  to  her  are  worth  noting  by  those  who  imag- 
ine there  was  nothing  tender  in  the  Puritan  character. 
"  The  Lord  taught  me  much  of  His  goodness  and 
greatness,  and  when  He  had  fitted  a  wife  for  me  He 
then  gave  me  her,  who  was  a  most  sweet,  humble 
woman,  full  of  Christ,  and  a  very  discerning  Xtian; 
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a  wife  who  was  most  incomparably  loying  to  ue,  and 
every  way  amiable  and  holy  and  endowed  with  a  very 
sweet  spirit  of  prayer."  The  ocean  voyage  was  very 
hard  for  her,  with  her  young  child.  To  his  son  he 
writes  that  his  mother  "  did  loose  her  life  by  being 
carefull  to  preserve  thine,  for  in  the  ship  thou  wert  so 
feeble  and  froward,  both  in  the  day  and  night,  that 
hereby  she  lost  her  strength  and  at  last  her  life.  The 
uhip,  in  a  storm,  tumbling  suddenly  on  the  one  side, 
my  wife,  having  the  child  in  her  arms,  was  almost 
pitched  with  her  head  and  child  in  her  arme-^^  agaynst 
a  post  in  the  ship;  and,  being  ready  to  fall,  shee  felt 
herself  pluckt  back  by  shee  knew  not  what,  whereby 
ghee  and  the  child  were  agayne  preserved ;  and  I  cannot 
ascribe  this  to  any  other  but  the  angels  of  (iod,  who 
are  ministering  spirits  for  the  heirs  of  life."  When 
he  has  mentioned  the  formation  of  the  church  he 
adds :  "A  fortnight  after  my  deare  wife  Margaret 
dyed,  being  first  received  into  Church  fellowship, 
which,  aa  she  much  longed  for  the  Lord  did  so 
sweeten  it  unto  her,  that  she  was  hereby  exceedingly 
cheered  and  comforted  with  the  sense  of  God's  love, 
which  continued  until  her  last  gaspe." 

The  full  plan  of  the  New  England  fathers  contem- 
plated five  church  oiBcers — the  pastor  and  teacher, 
who  were  called  elders,  the  ruling  elder,  deacon  and 
deaconess.  It  does  not  appear  that  Cambridge  had 
a  deaconess,  at  least  under  that  name.  These  officers 
were  to  be  chosen  and  ordained  by  the  church  in 
which  they  were  to  serve.  The  pastor's  special  work 
was  to  "attend  to  exhortation,  and  therein  to  admin- 
ister a  word  of  wisdom."  He  was  to  apply  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Scriptures  to  the  conduct  of  men.  The 
teacher  was  to  "attend  to  doctrine,  and  therein  to 
administer  a  word  of  wisdom."  The  one,  therefore, 
had  what  we  should  term  the  practical,  and  the  other 
the  doctrinal  part  of  the  present  clerical  office.  Both 
were  to  administer  the  sacramects  of  the  Church. 
Both,  also,  were  "  to  execute  the  censures."  The 
earliest  church  here  had  both  pastor  and  teacher, 
Hooker  and  Stone,  but  in  the  church  which  took  its 
place  the  two  officers  seemed  to  have  been  combined 
from  the  beginning.  The  ruling  elder  was  to  attend 
to  the  discipline  of  the  church  and  to  take  the  lead  in 
all  matters  of  business.  "To  feed  the  flock  of  God  with 
a  word  of  admonition,  and,  as  they  shall  be  sent  for, 
to  visit  and  pray  over  their  sick  brethren."  The  of- 
fice was  not  of  long  continuance.  In  fifty  years  from 
the  settlement  of  the  country  it  had  fallen  into  com- 
parative disuse,  although  it  was  continued  here  until 
near  the  close  of  the  century.  The  deacon  was  to  be 
a  man  proved  and  found  blameless.  His  was  "  to  re- 
ceive the  offerings  of  the  church  and  to  keep  the  trea- 
sury of  the  church,  and  therewith  to  serve  the  tables 
which  the  church  is  to  provide  for — as  the  Lord's  table, 
the  table  of  the  ministers,  and  of  such  as  are  in  neces- 
sity, to  whom  they  are  to  distribute  in  simplicity." 
Some  churches  had  one  deacon,  some  two,  some  three. 
The  number  of  elders  varied  in  different  churches. 


The  ruling  elders  in  Cambridge,  so  far  as  there  is 
any  record,  were  Edmund  Frost,  who  was  made  a 
freeman  in  1636,  and  died  iu  1672;  Richard  Champ 
ney,  a  freeman  in  1636,  died  16G9 ;  James  Clark,  a  free- 
man in  1647,  ordained  ruling  elder  in  16S2,  died 
1699;  .James  Stone,  a  freeman  iu  1665,  ordained  1682, 
died  1683. 

The  deacons  who  served  in  the  seventeenth  ceutury 
were  Thomas  Marriot,  John  Bridge.  Nathaniel  Spar- 
hawk,  Edward  ( 'ollins,  Gregory  Stone.  Thomas  Cheese- 
holme,  John  Cooper,  Walter  Hasting.  Nathaniel  Spar- 
hawk. 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  appointments  of 
the  church  in  men  and  iu  principles;  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  look  at  some  of  the  methods  of  their  eccle- 
siastical life.  "The  public  worship,"  says  an  early 
writer,  "  is  in  as  fair  a  meeting-house  as  they  can  pro- 
vide; therein,  in  most  cases,  they  have  been  at  great 
charges."  If  we  could  go  within  the  simple  building 
which  first  served  for  a  sanctuary,  we  should  find  a 
rough  room,  divided  by  a  central  passage,  and  fur- 
nished with  benches.  On  one  side  of  the  house  the 
males  would  sit,  and  the  females  on  the  other.  Veiy 
likely  some  of  the  men  would  have  carnal  weapons, 
for  prudential  reasons.  The  pulpit  would  be  a  stand 
or  desk  within  a  railing,  and,  in  its  plainness,  in 
keeping  with  its  environment.  On  the  Lord's  Day 
the  bell  would  call  the  people,  although,  for  some  rea- 
son, we  find  that  a  drum  was  used  at  one  time.  In 
the  town  records  for  1640  is  an  entry  of  "  fifty  shil- 
lings, paid  unto  Thomas  Langliorne  for  his  service 
to  the  town  in  beating  the  drum  these  two  years  past." 
It  wiis  common  to  have  an  hour-glass  in  the  church, 
bv  which  to  measure  the  time  of  the  services.  When 
the  people  became  able  to  arrange  the  meeting-house 
according  to  their  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things,  the 
ruling  elders  had  a  seat  below  the  pulpit,  and  the 
deacons  a  seat  a  little  lower  down,  where  they  faced 
the  congregation.  The  pulpit  was  tlien  an  elaborate 
structure,  under  a  sounding-board.  The  boys  had  a 
place  by  themselves  in  one  of  the  galleries,  with  a 
tithingman  for  their  particular  benefit.  In  1666 
"Thomas  Fox  is  ordered  to  look  to  the  youth  in  time 
of  public  worship."  In  1669  there  was  complaint 
that  sundry  persons  were  spending  their  time  unprof- 
itably  outside  the  meeting-house,  and  the  constable 
was  ordered  to  see  "  that  they  do  attend  upon  the 
public  worship  of  God." 

In  many  cases  the  meeting-house  was  finished  and 
furnished  by  degrees.  At  first  benches  were  jiut  iu  ; 
then  a  man  would  obtain  a  deed  of  a  space  on  the  floor, 
some  six  feet  square,  and  erect  a  pit,  or  pew,  upon  it. 
He  was  to  keep  his  pew  in  repair  and  "  maintain  all 
the  glass  against  it."  When  there  was  no  such  pri- 
vate arrangement  the  people  had  seats  assigned  to 
them  according  to  rank  or  property  or  age.  This  was 
called  "dignifying"  the  house.  Here  is  an  order  for 
1658 :  "  That  the  elders,  deacons  and  selectmen  for 
the  time  being  shall  be  a  constant  and  settled  power 
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for  regulating  the  sitting  of  persons  in  the  meeting- 
house from  time  to  time  as  need  shall  require."  We 
have  the  appointment  for  1662;  it  runs  this  way: 
"The  Committee  for  ordering  the  seating  of  people 
in  the  meeting-house,  being  met  at  the  ordinary,  ap- 
pointed— 

"  Bro.  R.  Jackson's  wife  to  ait  there  where  Sister 
Kempster  was  wont  to  sit. 

"  Mrs.  Upham  with  her  mother. 

"  Ester  Sparhawke  in  the  place  where  Mrs.  Up- 
ham is  removed  from.  .  .  . 

"  Joanna  Winship  in  the  place  where  Ester  Spar- 
hawke was  wont  to  sit.  .  .  . 

"  Ens.  Samuel  Greene  to  sit  at  the  table.  .  .  . 

"  Goode  Gates  at  the  end  of  the  Deacons'  seats." 

The  congregation  usually  walked  to  the  meeting- 
house or  rode  on  horseback.  For  the  convenience  of 
those  who  rode,  in  IGG.*)  "  the  Townsmen  do  order  the 
Constables  to  make  a  convenient  horse-block  at  the 
meeting-house  and  causeway  to  the  door." 

In  the  New  England  customs  the  congregation  met 
as  early  as  nine  o'clock  on  Sabbath  mofning  and 
about  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  services  consisted  of 
prayer,  singing,  reading  and  expounding  the  Scrip- 
tures, for  it  was  generally  considered  improper  to 
read  them  without  e.v position — "  dumb  reading,"  they 
called  it.  There  was  also  a  sermon  by  the  pastor  or 
teacher.  As  they  accounted  a  man  a  minister  only  to 
his  own  congregation,  when  one  was  In  the  pulpit  of 
another  clergyman  it  was  common  for  the  ruling 
elders  of  the  place  to  give  bim  authority  to  speak  in 
some  such  form  as  this  :  "  If  this  present  brother  hath 
any  word  of  exhortation  for  the  people  at  this  time, 
in  the  name  of  God  let  him  say  on."  To  "say  on  " 
was  to  "  prophesy."  An  hour  was  regarded  the 
proper  length  for  a  sermon,  although  upon  occasions 
the  preacher  might  "take  another  gla.ss."  The  ser- 
mon was  usually  preached  without  a  manuscript  in 
the  early  days.  The  prayer  was,  of  course,  extempo- 
raneous. Children  were  baptized  in  the  meeting- 
house, generally  ou  the  next  Sabbath  after  their  birth. 
The  pastor  or  teacher  stood  in  the  deacons'  seats,  as 
that  was  an  "  eminent  place,"  and,  with  an  address  to 
the  church  and  the  parents  and  two  prayers,  adminis- 
tered the  ordinance.  "  No  sureties  were  required." 
The  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  once  in  each 
month  at  the  morning  service.  The  form  was  very 
much  like  that  which  now  prevails  in  Congregational 
Churches.  Persons  were  received  to  membership  in 
the  church  in  public,  but  with  more  of  examination 
and  profession  than  is  common  now.  There  is  now  in 
the  library  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society  a  small  manuscript  volume  in  Mr.  Shepard's 
writing,  entitled,  "  The  Confessions  of  Diverse  Pro- 
pounded to  be  Received  and  were  Entertained  aa 
Members."  There  are  fifty  confessions,  some  of  them 
very  brief  and  some  quite  extended.  Cases  of  disci- 
pline were  more  openly  dealt  with  than  is  common 
now.     This  was  iu  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 


times.     Every  Sabbath  afternoon  there  was  a  contri- 
bution. One  of  the  deacons  stood  up  in  his  place  and 
said,  "  Brethren  of  the  congregation,  now  there  is 
time  left  for  contribution  ;  wherefore  as  God   hath 
prospered  you,  so  freely  offer."    "  On  some  extraordi- 
nary occasions,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  as  building  and 
repairing   of   churches   or  meeting-houses  or   other 
necessities,  the  ministers  press  a  liberal  contribution, 
with  effectual  exhortation  out  of  Scripture."    Then 
the  people  passed  up  to  the  deacons'  seat  with  their 
offerings.      "The   magistrates  and  chief  gentlemen 
went  first,  then  the  elders,  then  all  the  congregation 
of  men  and  most  of  them  that  are  not  of  the  church, 
all  single  persons,  widows,  and  women  in  absence  of 
their  husbands."    Money  and  papers  were  dropped 
into  a  box.     If  the  offering  were  "any  other  chattel," 
it  was  set  down  before  the  deacons.    The  writer  first 
quoted  says, "  I  have  seen  a  fair  gilt  cup,  with  a  cover, 
offered  them  by  one,  which  is  still  used  at  the  Com- 
munion."    It  was  customary  for  visitors  in  the  con- 
gregation to  make  an  offering,  which  was  called  "the 
strangers'  money,"  and  was  often  stipulated  for  by 
the  clergyman  aa  a  perquisite  of  his  office.     At  first 
the  minister's  salary   was  paid   from   the  voluntary 
contribution  made  on  the  Sabbath,  but  this  soon  gave 
way  to  the  system  of  taxation.    In  1657  there  is  a 
vote  in  the  town  records,  appointing  the  deacons  or 
other  townsmen  "  to  make  a  levy  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  poupds  for  the  maintenance  this  year  and  full 
payment  of  the  debts  of  our  reverend  pastor."     In 
1665  the  selectmen  "  ordered  that  all,  persons  that  do 
contribute  to  the  ministry  of  this  place  do,  upon  the 
first  second  day  of  May  next,  appear  before  the  dea- 
cons and  selectmen,  to  clear  the  payment  of  their 
dues  for  time  past,   or  send  in   writing    a   receipt 
thereof  under  the  hand  of  our  pastor  or  deacons,  and 
that  for  the  future  every  one  do  annually  attend  the 
order  at  the  same  time;    the  place  of  meeting   to 
be  at  the  meeting-house,  and  the  time  by  eight  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning."     In  the  list  of  salaries  given 
to  different  ministers  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the   Massachusetts  Colony,   Mr.   Shepard's    sal- 
ary is  stated  .at  seventy  pounds.    This  was  among  the 
largest  salaries  of  the  time.    Two  are  given  at  ninety 
pounds,  and  they  decrease  gradually  to  thirty  pounds. 
At  almost  every  point  we  can  see  where  the  fathers 
were  swinging  away  from  the  customs  of  the  church 
with  which  they  had  formerly  been  connected.    Thus, 
marriage  was  not  a  sacrament,  but  a  civil  contract, 
entered  into  by  the  parties  before  a  magistrate.    This 
marrying  by  a  magistrate  was  for  the  Pilgrims  "  ac- 
cording to  the  laudable  example  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries in  which  they   had  lived."     To   perform   this 
ceremony  was  nowhere  found  in  the  New  Testament 
to  be  laid  on  the  miiiisters  as  a  part  of  their  office. 
Winthrop  mentions  a  great  marriage  to  be  solemnized 
in  Boston,  when  the  bridegroom  invited  his  minister 
to  preach  on  the  occasion.     "The  magistrates  sent  to 
him  to  forbear.     We  were  not  willing  to  bring  in  the 
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cu3tom  of  ministers  performing  the  solemnity  of  mar- 
riage, which  sermons  at  such  times  might  induce; 
but  if  any  minister  were  present,  and  would  bestow  a 
word  of  exhortation,  etc.,  it  was  permitted." 

In  a  similar  way  funerals  were  stripped  of  the  cere- 
monies which  had  attended  them  abroad.  The  dead 
were  no  longer  buried  with  imposing  rites  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  church  or  iu  consecrated  ground,  but 
were  laid  in  some  convenient  enclosure  without  even 
a  prayer.  Lechford,  writing  in  1C41,  says  :  "At  bur- 
ials nothing  is  read,  nor  any  funeral  sermon  made,  but 
all  the  neighborhood,  or  a  good  company  of  them, 
come  together  by  tolling  of  the  bell,  and  carry  the 
dead  solemnly  to  his  grave,  and  then  stand  by  him 
while  he  is  buried.  The  ministers  are  most  com- 
monly present."  No  burial  was  allowed  on  the  Sab- 
bath, except  by  leave  obtained  from  a  Justice.  It  was 
long  the  custom  at  the  burial  of  a  woman  for  the  wo- 
men to  walk  first  in  the  procession  ;  the  men  when 
the  funeral  was  that  of  a  man.  Funerals  were  some- 
what expensive,  although  not  in  the  same  way  as  at 
present.  This  was  especially  the  case  when  a  person 
of  note  had  died.  Wine,  cider,  gloves  were  provided. 
In  one  case,  at  Ipswich,  at  the  funeral  of  a  ministen 
in  1768,  the  bearers  were  furnished  with  gold  rings, 
one  of  which  was  given  to  "  a  candidate  who  was 
preaching  for  them,"  and  the  attending  ministers  re- 
ceived eighteen  pairs  of  white  leather  gloves.  At 
length  an  .act  was  passed  to  retrench  extraordinary 
expenses  at  funerals. 

They  kept  none  of  the  former  holy  days  except  the 
Lord's  Day,  associating  the  observance  of  the  other 
days  with  superstition  and  oppression.  But  they  in- 
stituted days  of  public  fasting  and  thanksgiving.  In 
addition  to  the  Sabbath  services  there  was  a  weekly 
lecture.  They  gave  great  heed  to  the  training  of  the 
young  in  religion  and  good  learning.  Cambridge  was 
early  divided  into  districts,  which  were  assigned  to 
certain  persons  who  were  to  see  to  the  catechizing 
and  educating  of  the  youth.  In  "  New  England's 
First  Fruits,"  published  in  London  in  1643,  we  read: 
"  And  by  the  side  of  the  C'olledge  a  faire  Grammar 
School,  for  the  training  up  of  young  schollars,  and  fit- 
ting of  them  for  Academical  Learning,  that  still  as 
they  are  judged  ripe,  they  may  be  received  into  the 
Colledge ;  of  this  schoole  Master  Corlet  is  the  Mr., 
who  has  very  well  approved  himselfe  for  his  abilities, 
dexterity  and  painfulnesse  in  teaching  and  education 
of  the  youth  under  him."  Mr.  Corlet  taught  for 
nearly  fifty  years  and  acquired  a  high  reputation. 
Cotton  Mather  speaks  of  him  as  "that  memorable  old 
schoolmaster  in  Cambridge,  from  whose  education 
our  colledge  and  country  have  received  so  many  of  its 
worthy  men,  that  he  is  himself  worthy  to  have  his 
name  celebrated." 

"  'Tia  Oorlet'a  paioa,  and  CheeTer'a,  we  must  owu, 
Tbat  thon.  New  EoglaDd,  are  Dot  Scythia  grown." 

In  1648  ia  an  order  that  a  part  of  the  Common  shall 


be  sold  '"for  the  gratifying  of  Mr.  Corlet  for  his  pains 
in  keeping  a  school  in  the  town."  In  1644  the  Gene- 
ral Court  granted,  on  the  petition  of  Cambridge  and 
Charlestown,  one  thousand  acres  of  land  to  be  for- 
ever appropriated  to  a  grammar  school,  and  also  made 
a  grant  of  two  hundred  acres  to  .Mr.  Corlet.  In  lUti2 
his  scholars  were  so  few  that  the  town  made  him  an 
allowance  often  pounds.  The  town  afterwards  voted 
him  an  annual  grant  of  twenty  jiounds. 

The  instruction  in  the  family  and  school  was  sim- 
ple compared  with  that  which  is  now  given.  There 
were  no  spelling-books,  no  English  grammars — little 
of  what  is  now  considered  essential.  Children  learned 
to  read  from  the  Bible,  taking  in  moral  and  religions 
instruction  with  the  letters  and  words.  An  out-df- 
door  life  gave  the  youth  object-lessons  and  teaching 
in  practical  mechanics. 

Printing  in  this  part  of  America  began  here.  The 
first  printer  was  Stephen  Day,  who  brought  out  "The 
Freeman's  Oath,"  in  1039.  An  Almanac  by  William 
Pierce,  Mariner,  came  in  the  same  year,  and  thf  next 
year  a  PsRlra-book.  The  singing  in  the  churches 
was  without  instrumental  accompaniment.  This  was 
thought  to  be  forbidden  by  the  words  of  Amos,  "I  will 
not  hear  the  melody  of  thy  viols."  It  wiis  compared 
to  the  idolatrous  performance  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
delighted  in — "the  sound  of  the  cornet,  tlute,  harp 
sackbut,  p.saltery  and  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  mu- 
sic." Through  the  first  century  there  were  not  more 
than  ten  different  tunes,  it  is  said,  and  few  congrega- 
tions could  sing  more  thau  five.  In  the  singing  it 
was  customary  for  the  ruling  elder,  or  deacon,  or  some 
other  proper  person,  to  read  the  hymn  line  by  line 
and  give  out  the  tune.  Tlie  amount  read  at  each 
time  was  increased  in  some  cases,  and  finally  the 
whole  hymn  was  read  at  once  by  the  minister.  The 
version  of  the  Psalms  in  use  here  was  probably  that 
made  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  which  was  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  Bible.  This  was  not  satisfactory,  and 
a  number  of  prominent  divines  were  appointed  to 
make  a  new  version.  Thomas  Shepard  gave  the  com- 
mittee instruction  in  a  stanza  which  makes  us  recon- 
ciled to  the  omission  of  his  name, — 

"  Vou  Roxb'ry  poetd,  keep  clear  of  tlie  crime 
of  miaaing  to  give  ua  very  good  rhyme — 
And  you  of  Dorcbeater,  yuur  venca  leugtbeD, 
Bat  witb  tbe  text'a  own  words  yuii  will  tbeiu  etrengtbeii." 

The  book  came  out  in  1640,  and  was  well  received. 
It  was  revised  by  Mr.  Dunster  and  received  the  addi- 
tion of  "Spiritual  Songs."  It  passed  through  seventy 
editions,  and  was  used  extensively  in  Great  Britain, 
especially  in  Scotland.  It  was  in  use  in  some  Ameri- 
can churches  till  after  the  Revolution.  It  was  entitled 
"The  Bay  Psalm  Book,"  and  afterwards  "The  New 
England  Version  of  the  Psalms."  One  verse  from 
the  Twenty-third  Psalm  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  work  : — 

"Tbe  Lord  to  mee  a  Sbepbeard  is, 
Want  therefore  shall  Dot  T. 
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Hee  io  tbe  folds  of  tender-gnuao, 
Dotti  caii!M»  niee  iluwne  to  lie: 

To  waters  calliie  He  gently  leads, 
Restores  my  soule  doth  [lee  : 

He  doth  in  paths  of  righteousnes 
For  His  name's  sake  lead  mee." 


It  has  seemed  well  to  glance  at  the  customs  of  the 
father!),  that  we  may  see  something  of  the  life  which 
was  once  going  on  here.  Many  of  their  usages  seem 
strange  to  us,  but  if  we  bad  been  born  into  them 
they  would  have  suited  us  as  well  aa  they  did  others. 
The  men  and  their  ways  must  be  estimated  with 
reference  to  their  time  and  place  and  work.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  ruling  spirits  here  were  men, 
gentlemen,  scholars.  Newtown  had  her  share  of  the 
choice  wheat  which  came  from  the  sifting  of  a  nation. 
These  men  knew  literature.  Shakespeare  died  in 
1616,  and  possibly  some  of  these  men  knew  him. 
Bacon  died  in  1626.  Milton  was  born  in  1608.  Our 
fathers  stood  close  to  them.  Sir  Henry  Vane-jtvas 
chosen  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  March  ot  the 
same  year  in  which  the  present  First  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge was  organized. 

"  Vane,  yooug  in  years  but  in  vige  counsel  old, 
Than  whom  .\  Itetter  Senator  ne'er  held 
The  helm  of  Rome—    *     *    « 

*     On  thy  tiiTii  hand  Religion  leans 
Id  peace,  anil  reckons  thee  her  eldest  suD.'* 

It  was  a  goodly  company  which  was  here,  in  an 
open  country.  Liberty,  intelligence,  piety  were  re- 
vered and  enjoyed.  We  are  reclaiming  some  of  their 
methods,  for  their  principles  were  excellent  even 
when  their  administration  was  at  fault.  There  was 
life  here.  The  woods  and  streams  otfered  recreation 
to  the  boys  when  their  tasks  were  done.  The  girls 
had  ([uiet  enjoyment  in  their  homes.  Morality  was 
abroad.  ''One  may  live  there  from  year  to  year,  and 
not  see  a  drunkard,  hear  an  oath,  or  meet  a  beggar." 
In  this  practical  .tge  it  shoulil  stand  for  much,  that  in 
their  great  endeavor  they  were  successful. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  resumed  the  history  of  events 
connected  with  the  church.  The  early  annals  are  not 
complete,  but  we  have  enough  to  enable  us  to  trace 
the  course  of  events  from  the  beginning.  There  are 
no  full  records  of  the  church  before  1696.  But  there 
is  a  church  book,  which  was  opened  in  1637  or  1638, 
in  which  are  matters  of  interest,  although  the  book 
was  largely  devoted  to  financial  matters.  Shepard'a 
autobiography  reveals  some  things  which  were  per- 
sonal to  him,  but  also  of  interest  to  the  church.  The 
records  of  the  town  are  closely  related  to  the  history 
of  the  church.  There  are  biographies  and  histories 
which  treat  of  men  and  events  with  which  the  church 
here  was  intimately  connected.  There  is  material  for 
a  much  fuller  history  than  can  be  given  in  these  pages. 
The  reader  who  desirea  more  will  find  much  satisfac- 
tion in  the  "  History  of  Cambridge,"  by  Rev.  Lucius  R. 
Paige,  D.D.  To  his  work  any  one  must  make  con- 
stant reference  who  attempts  to  write  of  Cambridge. 
A  book  of  "Lectures  on   the  History  of  the  First 


Church  in  Cambridge"  was  published  in  1873,  and 
some  portions  of  the  lectures  are  reproduced  here. 
The  list  of  freemen  in  the  Colony  is  of  great  service 
in  determining  who  were  members  of  the  church,  so 
long  as  only  church  members  could  be  full  citizens. 
Mr.  Mitchel  prepared  an  interesting  catalogue,  which 
he  entitled  "The  Church  of  Christ  at  Cambridge,  in 
N.  E. ;  or,  the  Names  of  all  the  members  thereof  that 
are  in  Full  Communion ;  together  with  their  children 
who  were  either  baptized  in  this  Church,  or  (coming 
from  other  churches)  were  in  their  minority  at  their 
present  joyning ;  taken  and  registered  in  the  11 
month,  1658."  The  catalogue  was  continued  through 
Mitchel's  ministry.  Beginning  with  1696,'  we  have  a 
full  list  of  members.  There  are  two  subordinate 
lists,  which  also  begin  in  1696, — "Persons  who  owned 
the  Covenant  and  were  baptized ;  "  "  Persons  who 
owned  the  Covenant  in  order  to  their  children  being 
baptized."  Of  the  meaning  of  these  titles  there  will 
be  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

As  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Cam- 
bridge, should  be  reckoned  the  founding  of  Harvard 
College.  In  1636,  the  same  year  in  which  the  present 
First  Church  in  Cambridge  was  organized,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year,  the  General  Court  made  an  ap- 
propriation "  equal  to  a  year's  rate  of  the  whole 
colony,"  for  the  establishment  of  a  college.  "The 
Court  agree  to  give  Four  Hundred  Pounds  towards  a 
School  or  College,  whereof  Two  Hundred  Pounds  shall 
be  paid  the  next  year,  and  Two  Hundred  Pounds 
when  the  work  is  finished,  and  the  next  Court  to  ap- 
point where  and  what  building."  In  1637  the  Gen- 
eral Court  appointed  twelve  prominent  men  "  to  take 
order  for  a  College  at  Newtown."  The  name  of  the 
town  was  soon  afterward  changed  to  Cambridge,  be- 
cause so  many  who  were  interested  in  the  new  t^ollege 
had  been  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
In  16.38  John  Harvard,  a  non-conforming  clergyman, 
a  minister  at  Charlestown,  bequeathed  half  his  prop- 
erty and  his  library,  of  some  three  hundred  volumes, 
to  the  new  college,  upon  which  his  name  was  placed. 
"The  value  of  this  bequest  was  more  than  double  the 
entire  sum  originally  voted  by  the  Court."  In  that 
year  the  first  college  class  was  formed.  On  the  new 
college  gate  is  the  inscription  which  relates  the  pur- 
pose of  the  men  who  thus  established  the  institution, 
as  it  was  written  in  1642:  ".A.fterGod  had  carried  us 
safe  to  New  England,  and  we  had  builded  our  houses, 
provided  necessaries  for  our  livelihood,  reared  con- 
venient places  for  God's  worship,  and  settled  the  civil 
government,  one  of  the  next  things  we  longed  for 
and  looked  after  was  to  advance  learning  and  perpet- 
uate it  to  posterity,  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate 
ministry  to  the  Churches  when  our  present  ministers 
shall  lie  in  the  dust."  Thomas  Shepard  was  one  of 
the  twelve  men  to  whom  the  establishment  of  the 
college  was  intrusted.  The  reasons  given  for  erecting 
the  college  here  were  that  this  was  "a  place  very 
pleasant  and  accommodate,"  and  "under  the  ortho- 
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dox  and  soul-flourishing  ministry  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Shepheard."  It  has  been  said  that  that  Massachu- 
setts Assembly  was  "  the  first  body  in  which  the  peo- 
ple, by  their  representatives,  ever  gave  their  own 
money  to  found  a  place  of  education."  Thus  upon 
the  shore  of  the  unplanted  sea,  three  thousand  miles 
from  the  schools  in  which  they  had  been  nurtured, 
on  the  borders  of  an  uutraversed  wilderness,  among 
perils  and  privations,  in  the  greatness  of  their  hearts 
these  exiles,  builders,  prophets,  founded  their  school 
of  learning  and  religion.  They  gave  it  a  worthy 
name.  Of  John  Harvard,  Thomas  Shepard  wrote, 
"This  man  was  a  scholar  and  pious  in  his  life,  and 
enlarged  toward  the  country  and  the  good  of  it  in 
life  and  death."  This  was  a  college  of  the  people. 
John  Harvard  was  the  son  of  a  prosperous  butcher. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Stratford  alderman. 
She  was  three  times  married,  and  there  came  into  the 
hands  of  her  eldest  son  money  from  the  butcher, 
cooper  and  grocer,  and  money  from  his  brother,  a 
cloth-worker.  It  was  a  college  for  the  people,  and 
devoted  to  their  advantage.  Its  method  and  spirit 
were  to  make  men,  that  a  nation  might  be  made.  The 
influence  of  the  Colonial  clergy  was  naturally  pro- 
nounced in  the  college,  aa  it  was  in  the  community. 
In  1642  the  Board  of  Overseers  was  established,  and 
the  teaching  elders  of  Cambridge,  Waterto  wn,  Charles- 
town,  Boston,  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  were  made 
members  of  it.  The  ministers  gave  as  they  were  able, 
and  the  people  aided  their  generous  design.  The  list 
of  donations  is  as  pathetic  as  it  is  creditable.  Out  of 
the  homes  came  the  benefactions, — a  great  silver  salt 
and  a  small  trencher  salt,  a  silver  tankard  and  a  pew- 
ter flagon,  a  silver  goblet  and  a  silver  bowl,  a  fruit- 
dish  and  a  sugar-spoon,  thirty  ewe  sheep  and  nine 
shillings'  worth  of  cotton  cloth.  Friends  abroad  sent 
their  gifts  and  blessing  to  a  cause  which  they  held  in 
honor. 

There  is  no  need  that  the  history  of  the  college 
should  be  told  here.  But  it  should  be  marked  that 
its  establishment  was  a  part  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  Colony  and  that  from  the  beginning  it  was  closely 
connected  with  the  Cambridge  church.  We  find  Mr. 
Shepard  at  one  time  addressing  a  memorial  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  asking  a  general 
contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars,  to 
the  end  "  that  the  Commonwealth  may  be  furnished 
with  knowing  and  understanding  men,  and  the 
churches  with  an  able  ministry."  He  begs  that  it 
may  be  recommended  to  every  family  throughout  the 
plantation,  able  and  willing  to  give,  to  contribute  a 
fourth  part  of  a  bushel  of  corn,  or  something  equiva- 
lent to  this,  as  "  a  blessed  means  of  comfortable  pro- 
vision for  the  diet  of  such  students  as  stand  in  need 
of  support."  The  plan  waa  approved  and  adopted. 
This  was  the  first  provision  made  in  New  England 
for  the  benefit  of  indigent  scholars.  What  he  asked 
others  to  do  he  did  himself.  What  was  done  in  other 
churches  was  done  in  his  church. 


The  administration  of  Nathaniel  Eaton,  the  first 
principal  of  the  college,  was  very  unpromising  and 
must  have  given  the  church  much  trouble.  His 
faults  were  notorious,  and  he  was  dismi-seed  from  his 
office  and  excommunicated  from  the  church.  He 
entered  the  Church  of  England  and  became  the  vio- 
lent enemy  of  those  who  had  trusted  him  and  been 
deceived.  Mr.  Shepard's  relation  to  this  man,  and 
his  conscientiousness  and  charity,  are  revealed  in 
the  record  in  his  little  book :  "  The  sin  of  Mr.  Eaton 
was  at  first  not  so  clearly  discerned  by  me ;  yet  after 
more  full  information  I  saw  his  sin  great,  and  my 
ignorance  and  want  of  wisdom  and  watchfulness  over 
him  very  great,  for  which  I  desire  to  mourn  all  my 
life  and  for  the  breach  of  his  family." 

It  must  have  been  to  Mr.  Shepard  and  the  church 
a  great  relief  and  an  especial  joy  when,  in  1*340,  the 
Reverend  Henry  Dunster  was  made  president  of  the 
collage.  Of  him  Mr.  Shepard  writes  :  "  The  Lord 
about  a  year  after  graciously  made  up  the  breach  by 
one  Mr.  Dunstar,  a  man  pious,  painfull  and  fit  to 
teach  and  very  fit  to  lay  the  foundations  of  ihe 
domesticall  aflairs  of  the  college;  whom  God  hath 
much  honored  and  blessed." 

Mr.  Shepard  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  in  an 
unusually  happy  frame  of  mind.  "  Thus  the  Lord 
hath  been  very  good  unto  me,  in  planting  the  place 
I  lived  in  with  such  a  mercy  to  myselfe,  such  a  bles.s- 
ing  to  my  children  and  the  country,  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good  to  many  by  doing  good  to  stu- 
dents, as  the  school  is." 

Thus  the  church  and  the  college  began  to  move 
on  together,  with  one  general  design.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  Margaret  Shepard  died  very  soon  after 
reaching  Newtown.  In  10.37  Thomas  Shepard  mar- 
ried .Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Hooker,  his 
predecessor  here.  His  record  is  as  follows  :  "  Oct., 
1637.  The  yeare  after  these  wars  in  the  country, 
God  having  taken  away  my  first  wife,  the  Lord  gave 
me  a  second,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Hooker,  a 
blessed  store ;  and  the  i^ord  hath  made  her  a  great 
blessing  to  me  to  carry  on  matters  in  the  family  with 
much  care  and  wisdom  and  to  seeke  the  Lord  God  of 
her  father."  She  is  described  as  a  woman  of  remark- 
able loveliness  and  wisdom.  But  alter  less  than 
nine  years  of  married  life  she,  too,  was  taken  away. 

Those  were  exciting  days  in  which  things  were 
starting  in  this  new  world.  The  events  may  not 
seem  to  us  very  large,  but  they  were  of  vast  import- 
ance in  that  time  of  beginnings.  When  the  church 
here  was  organized  trouble  had  already  started  in  the 
Colony  in  connection  with  that  resolute  and  restless 
woman  whose  name  is  "  dismally  conspicuous  in  the 
early  history  of  New  England."  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchin- 
son had  been  attracted  from  England  by  her  desire  to 
continue  to  enjoy  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Cotton.  Her 
husband,  who  had  left  a  good  estate  in  Lincolnshire, 
is  described  as  "  a  man  of  very  mild  temper  and  weak 
parts,  and  wholly  guided  by  his  wife."    She  was  des- 
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tined  to  encoanter  men  who  would  not  be  so  submis- 
sive. They  came  in  the  fall  of  1634,  and  she  soon 
showed  herself  a  kind  neighbor,  especially  to  the 
sick,  and  won  the  esteem  of  the  people,  over  whom 
her  attentions  and  abilities  gave  her  influence.  She 
became  connected  with  the  Boston  Church  and  be- 
fore long  avowed  doctrines  at  variance  with  those 
commonly  held  here.  Her  house  in  Boston  was 
where  the  Old  Corner  Book  Store  now  stands. 

In  October,  16.3H,  Governor  Winthrop  gives  this 
account  of  her :  "  One  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  a  member  of 
the  church  in  Boston,  a  woman  of  ready  wit  and  bold 
spirit,  brought  over  with  her  two  dangerous  errors  : 
1st,  that  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  a 
justified  person.  2d,  that  no  sanctification  can  help 
to  evidence  to  us  our  justification.  From  these  two 
grew  many  branches,  as  1st,  our  union  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  so  as  a  Christian  remains  dead  to  every  spir- 
itual action,  and  hath  no  gifts  nor  graces  other  than 
such  as  are  in  hypocrites,  nor  any  other  sanctification 
but  the  Holy  Ghost  himself."  A  person  was  to  find 
the  evidence  that  he  was  a  Christian  in  an  immediate 
revelation  made  to  his  own  soul.  To  receive  this  doc- 
trine was  to  be  under  a  "  covenant  of  grace."  To  de- 
pend upon  other  evidence,  such  as  conduct  and  prom- 
ise, was  to  be  under  "  covenant  of  works."  There 
were  thus  two  parties.  The  party  which  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson headed  was  called  by  two  borrowed  names — 
FamiliatH  and  Antinomians.  We  need  no  testimony 
to  tell  us  what  the  people  of  Cambridge  were  talking 
about  in  those  days.  We  can  readily  reproduce  the 
ecclesiastical  life,  as  it  was  manifested  in  sermons  and 
discussions,  in  the  meeting-house  and  on  the  street. 
But  we  have  Thomas  Shepard's  record  :  "  N'o  sooner 
were  we  thus  set  down  and  entered  into  church  fel- 
lowship, but  the  Lord  exercised  us  and  the  whole 
country  with  the  opinions  of  Familists,  begun  by  Mrs. 
Hutchin.son,  raised  up  to  a  great  height  of  Mr.  Vane, 
too  suddenly  chosen  fiovernor  and  maintained  too 
obscurely  by  Mr.  Cotton,  and  propagated  too  boldly  by 
the  members  of  Boston  and  some  in  other  churches." 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  views"  spread  rapidly.  She  gath- 
ered weekly  as.semblies  of  women  before  whom  she  ex- 
pounded her  opinions  and  denounced  the  ministers 
who  were  opposed  to  her.  Ignorant  men  and  women 
were  put  forward  as  preachers,  with  the  boast  that  they 
could  excel  the  "  black  coats  "  who  had  been  trained 
at  the  "  Ninniversity."  The  a.ssociations  of  common 
life  became  infected  by  the  disputes.  Even  the 
inarching  of  troops  which  had  been  raised  to  assist 
Connecticut  against  the  Indians  was  opposed  on  "the 
ground  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  too  much  under 
a  covenant  of  works."  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
this,  until  we  remember  that  religious  opinions  were 
intimately  and  vitally  connected  with  public  and 
private  afiairs.  Even  English  congregations  in  Hol- 
land had  gone  to  pieces  by  falling  upon  similar  con- 
tentions. The  Colony  here  was  in  serious  peril.  The 
towns  and  churches  in  the  country  were,  for  the  most 


part,  opposed  to  the  troublesome  woman.  Boston 
was  her  stronghold,  though  even  there  she  was  stoutly 
resisted  by  Winthrop,  Wilson  and  others.  Vane,  the 
boy  Governor,  entered  into  the  strife"  with  all  possible 
zest."  The  majority  of  the  General  Court  were  against 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  ordered  that  its  session  of  1637 
should  be  held  at  Newtown.  Here,  on  the  17th  of  May, 
the  court  met,  in  an  excitement  which  threatened  civil 
war.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  minister,  in  his  zeal,  got  upon 
the  bough  of  a  tree,  and  there  made  a  speech,  advis- 
ing the  people  to  look  to  their  charter,  etc.,  etc. 
There  was  an  election  of  Governor,  and  Winthrop  was 
chosen.  Vane  soon  afterwards  returned  to  England, 
and  one  element  of  the  strife  was  removed.  After 
discussion  there  was  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulties,  and  the  ministers,  with  the 
consent  of  the  magistrates,  called  an  ecclesiastical 
synod.  It  was  the  first  synod  held  in  America,  and  it 
met  with  the  church  in  Newtown.  It  was  a  grave 
and  reverend  assembly  which  was  thus  convened  in 
the  humble  meeting-house  near  the  river.  Mr.  Shep- 
ard  opened  the  firstsession  with  a  "  heavenly  prayer." 
Mr.  Hooker,  of  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Bulkeley,  of  Con- 
cord, were  the  moderators.  The  sessions  contin- 
ued for  several  weeks.  Eighty-two  opinions  were  con- 
demned vvith  great  unanimity.  Among  these  were  the 
peculiar  views  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  adherents 
Certain  questions  of  church  discipline  which  had 
arisen  were  decided,  and  with  freedom  of  speech  mat- 
ters were  carried  on  peaceably  and  "  concluded  com- 
fortably in  love."  Mr.  Shepard  made  a  record  of 
the  chief  business  in  thiswise  :  "  These  errours,  thorow 
the  grace  and  power  of  Christ,  were  discovered,  the  de- 
fenders of  them  convinced  and  ashamed,  the  truth 
established,  and  the  consciences  of  the  saynts  settled  ; 
there  being  a  most  wonderful  presence  of  Christ's 
spirit  in  that  a.'tsembly  held  at  Cambridge,  1637, 
about  August,  and  continued  a  month  together  in 
publike  agitations ;  for  the  issue  of  the  synod  was 
this :  1.  The  Pekoat  Indians  were  fully  discomfited, 
for  as  the  opinions  arose,  wars  did  arise,  and  wifen 
these  began  to  be  crusht  by  the  ministry  of  the  Elders 
and  by  opposing  Mr.  Vane  and  casting  him  and  others 
from  being  magistrates,  the  enemies  began  to  be 
crusht  and  were  perfectly  subdued  by  the  end  of  the 
synod. 

"  2.  The  magistrates  took  counsel  and  exiled  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  diverse  [landers 
whom  the  Lord  did  strangely  discover,  giving  most  of 
them  over  to  all  manner  of  filthy  opinions,  until 
many  that  held  with  thera  before  were  ashamed  of 
them  ;  and  so  the  Lord  within  one  year,  wrought  a 
great  change  among  us." 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  tried  before  the  General  Court 
for  railing  at  the  ministers  and  continuing  her  lectures 
in  defiance  of  the  Synod.  A  sentence  of  banishment 
was  passed,  but  as  it  was  winter  she  was  committed  to 
a  private  house  in  Roxbury.  Her  conversation  there 
was  so  offensive  that  the  church  in  Boston  cited  her  to 
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appear  and  answer  to  the  charge  of  holding  gross 
errors.  She  retracted  some  of  her  opinions  and  was 
admonished  for  holding  others.  She  was  placed 
under  instruction,  and  not  only  retracted  all  the 
peculiar  opinions  imputed  to  her,  but  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  she  had  never  held  them.  A  question  of 
veracity  was  raised  and  decided  against  her,  and  she 
was  excommunicated  for  having  "  impudently  per- 
sisted in  untruth."  This  was  the  end  of  her  power  and 
party  here.  She  was  ordered  to  leave  the  juris- 
diction. With  some  of  her  friends  she  went  first  to 
Rhode  Island.  In  her  banishment  her  heart  turned 
to  Vane  and  she  wrote  him  of  her  experience.  In 
1638,  or  near  that  time,  we  find  Roger  Williams 
writing  of  these  exiles:  "  I  find  their  longings  great 
after  Mr.  Vane,  although  they  think  he  cannot  returne 
this  year  ;  the  eyes  of  some  are  so  earnestly  fixed 
upon  him  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  proposeth  if  he  come 
not  to  New,  she  must  to  Old  England."  Her  after- 
life was  troubled  and  troublesome.  She  became  a 
widow,  and  finally  moved  to  a  place  within  or  near 
the  Dutch  border,  wliere  the  whole  family,  except  a 
daughter  of  eight  years,  was  murdered  by  the  Indians. 
But  after  her  departure  from  Massachusetts  a  long 
period  of  tranquillity  was  enjoyed  here.  Mr.  Shep- 
ard  gratefully  acknowledges  that  by  (tod's  great  care 
and  goodness  this  town  had  been  "  kept  spotless  from 
the  contagion  of  the  opinions."  This  was  un- 
doubtedly due  in  large  measure  to  Mr.  Shepard's 
influence,  and  it  is  given  by  him  us  one  of  the  reasons 
which  led  the  General  Court  to  decide  to  place  the 
new  college  here. 

There  were  many  matters  to  be  settled  by  study  and 
experience  in  the  new  enterprise  which  had  been 
undertaken  in  the  New  World.  The  founders  were 
not  quite  separate  from  those  who  had  been  left.  In 
the  year  in  which  Shepard  began  his  ministry 
here,  some  of  the  Puritan  ministers  in  England, 
hearing  that  the  churches  on  this  side  had  adopted 
a  new  and  questionable  mode  of  discipline,  sent  a 
letter  of  inquiry  upon  the  matter.  The  questions  were 
concerning  a  form  of  prayer  and  a  liturgy ;  the 
proper  subjects  of  infants'  baptism  and  admission 
to  the  Lord's  table ;  the  removal  of  members  from 
one  church  to  another ;  the  relation  of  a  minister  to 
his  own  church  and  to  other  churches,  and  similar 
things.  There  was  a  careful  discussion,  in  which 
Shepard  bore  his  part,  and  he  joined  with  Mr.  Allen,  of 
Dedham,  in  the  publication  of  a  work  explaining  and 
defining  the  usages  here.  This  solved  various  per- 
plexing matters  and  gave  satisfaction  to  the  English 
brethren.  Upon  the  principles  which  it  expounded 
the  churches  conducted  their  atiairs,  until  it  became 
desirable  to  have  a  more  formal  constitution.  In 
1646  the  General  Court  took  up  the  matter  of  calling 
a  Synod.  It  was  seen  at  once  that  it  would  not  do 
for  the  government  even  to  seem  to  impose  any  laws 
or  methods  upon  the  churches.  They  had  done  with 
all  that.    But  it   was  recommended   that  a  Synod 


should  be  called.  This  was  done,  and  the  Synod  met 
in  Cambridge  in  the  autumn  of  1646,  and  after 
necessary  adjournments  was  finally  convened  in 
1648.  It  was  a  noble  gathering.  There  were  men  in 
it  who  had  won  fame  in  the  mother-land  and  were 
illustrious  here.  An  old  writer  has  truly  said, 
"They  were  Timothys  in  their  houses;  Chrysostoms 
in  their  pulpits  ;  Augustines  in  their  disputations." 
Of  the  Cambridge  platform  mention  has  been  made 
in  another  connection.  Its  promotion  was  a  notable 
event  in  the  ecclesiastical  life,  and  its  name  is  a  house- 
hold word. 

(3ur  national  connection  with  the  Indians  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  It  is  pleasant  to  relieve  the  picture 
by  brighter  shades  from  the  earliest  times.  The  set- 
tlers had  it  as  a  distinct  purpose  to  be  of  service  to 
the  heathen  whom  they  found  here.  Preaching  was 
sustaineil  among  them  by  legal  permission.  Their 
rights  were  protected  by  a  special  court.  The  people 
sought  to  be  just  in  their  dealings  with  them.  The 
college  turned  its  attention  to  their  education.  A 
brick  building  was  erected  lor  their  accommodation 
by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  and  was 
known  as  the  Indian  College.  Several  entered  as 
students,  but  only  one  attained  to  academic  honors. 
There  was  an  effort  to  train  up  a  native  ministry,  but 
this  proved  ineffectual.  John  Eliot  has  gained  an 
immortal  name  by  his  efibrts  for  their  benefit.  In  his 
labors  he  had  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  Thomas 
Shepard.  Eliot's  first  permanent  missionary  station 
was  established  at  Nonantum,  in  I'ambridge,  in 
1646.  To  the  congregation  gathered  there  Shepard 
gave  his  care  and  work.  He  wrote  tracts  which  were 
translated  into  the  Indian  tongue.  A  long  letter  writ- 
ten by  him  to  a  friend  in  England  is  entitled,  "  The 
Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gospel  Breaking  Forth  Upon 
the  Indians  in  New  England."  He  called  it  "  An 
Indian  Sermon." 

Daniel  Gookin,  a  member  of  the  Cambridge 
Church,  was  an  earnest  co-worker  with  Eliot  and 
Shepard.  He  removed  here  from  Virginia  in  1644, 
and  attained  military  and  political  station.  He  was 
made  superintendent  of  all  the  Indians  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  government  of  Massachusetts  ;  was  one 
of  the  licensers  of  the  printing-press,  and  in  1681  was 
appointed  major-general  of  the  Colony.  He  was  a 
man  of  integrity  and  force.  His  monument  is  in  the 
old  church-yard.  His  son  was  the  fourth  pastor  of 
the  Cambridge  Church. 

Eliot's  translation  of  the  Indian  Bible  was  printed 
here  by  Samuel  Green  and  Marmaduke  Johnson. 
This  was  the  first  Bible  printed  in  America.  It  was 
followed  by  numerous  works  in  the  Indian  language. 
The  Reverend  Dr.  Albro  has  said,  "  Thus  Cambridge 
has  the  honor  of  furnishing  the  first  Protestant  tract 
in  a  heathen  language,  as  well  as  the  first  heathen 
mission  and  the  first  Protestant  translation  of  the 
Bible." 

Several  events  of  less  importance  may  properly  find 
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a  place  at  this  point  in  the  narrative.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  find  the  n.ime  of  the  minister  and  the  affairs  of 
the  church  in  the  public  records.  The  General  Court 
which  met  here  in  1636  made  a  grant  of  fifty  pounds 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Shepard.  In  the  town  records  of  1638 
ia  a  grant  to  him  of  two  and  two-thirds  acres  of  land 
on  the  road  to  Charlestown.  In  1647  there  is  a  grant 
of  six  acres  of  meadow  land.  In  1650  there  is  an  en- 
try stating  that  three  hundred  acres  of  land  beyond 
Watertown  Hill  had  been  formerly  given  to  Mr. 
Shephard  and  also  two  hundred  acres  more  near  Mr. 
Samuel  Shepard's  farm.  In  1640  Mr.  Shepard  was 
brought  into  great  embarrassment  through  the  de- 
pressed financial  condition  of  the  colonists.  It 
was  a  time  of  extremity.  There  was  no  money. 
Mr.  Shepard's  salary  was  then  seventy  pounds,  payable 
in  corn,  which  in  this  year  was  made  legal  tender  for 
new  debts.  The  emergency  was  so  pressing  that  a 
removal  to  Connecticut  was  discussed.  Mr.  Hooker 
urged  this  removal  upon  his  son-in-law  in  a  lay  letter 
which  has  been  preserved.'  He  wrote,  "  I  cannot  see 
in  reason  but  if  you  can  sell  and  the  Lord  afford  any 
comfortable  Chapman,  but  you  should  remove.  For 
why  should  a  man  stay  until  the  house  fall  on  his 
head?  .  .  .  If  I  were  in  your  places,  I  should  let 
those  that  must  and  will  transport  themselves  as  they 
see  fit,  in  a  way  of  providence  and  prudence.  I  would 
reserve  a  special  company,  but  not  many,  and  I  would 
remove  hither."  The  matter  was  of  painful  interest. 
To  Mr.  Shepard  it  was  of  deep  personal  concern.  It 
threw  him  upon  his  habit  of  almost  morbid  self-ex- 
amination and  self-depreciation.  In  hia  "  Meditations 
and  Experiences,''  under  date  of  Feb.  14,  1640-41,  he 
writes,  "  When  there  was  a  Chunli  uieetinf^  to  be  re- 
solved 'il'oul  our  goiity  mrai/,  [viz.,  to  .\[alabesfd:'\,  I 
called  on  myself  .as  poor,  and  as  unable  to  resolve 
my.^elf,  or  to  guide  others  or  myself  in  any  action,  as 
a  Beast."  In  (October,  1640,  the  Court  proposed  to 
make  to  Cambridge  a  grant  of  Shawshine  for  a  village. 
In  1643-44  the  grant  was  made.  Lands  at  Shawshine 
were  assigned  to  some  persons,  which  gave  others  more 
room,  and  the  church  and  elders  stayed  in  their 
place. 

In  1648,  at  a  general  town-meeting,  it  was  voted 
that  there  should  be  a  farm  laid  out  of  a  thousand 
acres,  and  improved  for  the  good  of  the  church,  and 
that  part  of  the  church  that  shall  here  continue.  In 
1655  Shawshine  w.ts  incorporated  as  Billerica.  The 
thought  of  removal  seems  in  this  adjustment  to  have 
passed  away.  The  census  of  1647  gives  as  the  number 
of  ratable  persons  in  the  town,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five,  with  ninety  houses. 

.■Vmong  the  entries  in  the  old  church-book  are  some 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
times.  "  Item,  Mr.  Harlakingdon  gave  the  church  a 
legacye  of  20/.  wch  we  received  a  young  cow  for  it  of 
Mr.  Pelham  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1640.     We 
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gave  the  summers  milk  of  the  cow  to  brother  Towne 
and  brother  John  French  ;  the  first  calfe  dyed.  The 
winteringe  cost  to  .Tohn  Stone,  25'.  wch  sum  the  sec- 
ond calfe  was  sold  for.  The  second  summers  milke  wee 
gave  to  sister  Manninge  and  brother  John  French. 
The  3d  summers  milke  was  yelded  Elder  Frost  and 
alsoe  all  the  winteringe  of  it.  The  beginning  of  the 
year  1643  we  yelded  it  Elder  Frost  for  his  owne  ;  at 
that  time  it  was  worth  but  5'."  This  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  church  cow  was  due  to  a  general  decline.  In 
1640  Winthrop  says  that  "cattle  and  all  commodities 
grew  very  cheap."  In  Roger  Harlakenden's  will,  in 
1638,  is  a  bequest  of  forty  pounds  to  Mr.  Shepard, 
"  and  to  our  elders  that  wch  is  in  their  hands,  and  to 
the  pore  brethren  of  our  congregation  twentye  pounds 
to  be  ordered  by  Mr.  Shepard." 

There  is  a  list  of  the  weekly  contribution  which  in 
nine  months  came  to  nearly  fifty  pounds.  There  are 
records  like  these  : 

S.  s.  d. 
Imprimis  for  eleven  quarts  of  red  wine  for  the  use  of  tbe  Lonla' 

tabell  upou  the  *J^  )tay  the  tenth  nioDth  at  15'^  a  quart  .  ...  o  11  9 
.\  nil  for  bread  for  the  Lords*  table  at  that  time  ij*!.     For  a  mea- 

denger  to  go  for  the  wine  12^ 0    1     8 

Pd  for  a  tether  pillow  to  put  in  the  cushion  to  the  desic  5^ ;  it 

waved  tt^^ "     5     0 

Payd  for  sendinge  a  messenger  (goodmao  Cracl(bone)  to  Char- 

lestowne  and  Ro.Ybury  to  atuyne  Itelpe  for  preachinge  iu  our 

pastor's  wealcness 0    2    0 

Payd  to  gooilman  Line  for  5  quarts  and  J/$  pint  of  wiue  .   .   .   .    o    li    rt 

Payd  by  brother  Towne  for  hia  half  year's  allowance ]     j    0 

.\ud  payd  him  for  5  times  goinge  with  mesaagea  to  the  church  .  u  3  4 
liiveu  to  our  brother  Uall  the  11'^  of  tbe  4<i>  month  toward  the 

rearing  of  his  liouse  that  was  blown  down 1     u    0 

For  the  refreshing  of  my  brother  Sill  iu  lime  of  fayntnes,  sent 

him  4  pintaof  sack,  2'4'' 0    2     4 

Payd  to  my  brotlier  ( 'atie  for  goiuge  to  Salem  for  a  message  to 

Mr.  Philips  when  lie  was  about  to  come  to  us o    u    0 

Payd  the  hynian   that  brought  Mr.   Philips  and    for  his  guuds, 

bringing  from  Salem  when  lie  removed  Iu  us 0    0    0 

There  are  several  other  entries  relating  to  Mr. 
Philips.  He  was  the  Rev.  .lohn  Phillips.  It  is  clear 
from  this  record,  that  it  wa.s  proposed  to  make  him  the 
associate  of  Mr.  Shepard,  as  the  teacher  of  the  church. 
He  came  here  from  Salem  in  1639,  and  in  1640  "  took 
office"  in  Dedham.  It  is  not  known  why  this  change 
was  made  in  his  plans.  At  Dedham  it  was  regarded 
as  a  special  providence  that  he  had  not  settled  else- 
w  here,  but  could  come  with  his  gifts  and  his  fame  to 
be  the  minister  there.  The  house  which  he  built  "anent 
Charlestowne  lane,  with  the  land  adjoining  and  wood 
lot,"  was  sold  by  the  town  to  Thomas  Danforth,  the 
Deputy  for  fifty  pounds,  and  the  property  long 
remained  in  the  Danforth  family. 

A  few  more  extracts  maybe  made  from  the  old 
accounts  : 

c  t.  .(. 
f  163'J.]  To  Elder  Frost  we  sent  the  15  of  the  ^^  month  in  beefe, 

cheese,  candle  und  money  to  buy  corne,  in  alt  20^ 10  0 

Payd  my  brother  Towne  his  half  year's  allowance  .10* 1  10  0 

Payd  him  for  paynes  taken  more  than   ordinary  in   mskiog 

cleane  tbe  meetinge  hou^e  iu  the  time  of  ita  repayreinge  12*  0  12  0 
Payd  for  ^  times  going  to  call  the  church  together  at  8''  a  time 

1^ 0     0  0 

1164:1,]  Payd  our  brother  Manuiuge  for  a  belrope 0    1  6 

[1644.]  Payd  Mr.  Palgrave  for  physic  for  our  sister  Albooe   ..026 
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For  4  yeara'  rent  for  our  aiater  Albooe  (beside  5  montba'  time  al- 
lowed her  for  about  7'  charges  in  repayer  w'l"  she  did)  I  aay  i 
years -1    0    " 

[1&45.]  Payd  for  a  goat  for  goody  Albone  to  gooduian  Prentisa  .0  11     0 

Elsewhere  we  find  these  records:  1646,  Nov.  5. 
The  Townsmen  ordered  "  that  there  shall  be  fifty 
shillings  paid  unto  Tho.  Langhorne,  for  his  service 
to  the  town  in  beating  the  drum,  this  two  years  last 
past." 

In  1642  "  It  is  ordered  that,  according  to  an  order 
of  Court,  made  the  last  General  Court  for  the  towns- 
men to  see  to  the  educating  i-hildren,  that  John  Bridge 
shall  take  care  of  all  the  families  of  that  side  the 
highway  his  own  house  stands  to  by  Bro.  Winship's," 
and  so  on  dividing  the  town  into  six  parts. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  meeting-house  came  to  need 
attention.  It  deserved  it,  for  its  constant  and  ius 
occasional  service.  There  the  church  had  itsbeginning. 
There,  it  appears,  the  first  Harvard  commencement 
was  held  in  1642.  There  the  Cambridge  Pl.itform  was 
framed  in  1648.  Other  events  of  great  importance  to 
the  community  found  a  place  within  its  lowly  walls. 

In  February,  1649,  at  a  meeting  of  the  whole  town, 
"  it  was  voted  aud  agreed  by  a  general  consent,  that  the 
meeting-house  shall  be  repaired  with  a  4-squaie 
roof  and  covered  with  shingles,  and  the  charge  there- 
of levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  by  equal 
rate.  "Either  because  it  was  found  cheaper  to  build  a 
new  house,  or  a  new  house  was  desired,  or  .another  site 
was  preferred,  three  weeks  later :  "  It  was  voted  and 
agreed  that  the  five  men  chosen  by  the  tow  n  to  repair 
the  meeting-house  shall  desLst  from  the  same  and 
agree  with  workmen  for  the  building  of  a  new 
house  about  forty  foote  square,  and  covered  as  was 
formerly  agreed  for  the  other."  It  was  also  agreed  that 
the  new  house  should  stand  on  "  Watch-house  Hill. 
This  was  very  near  the  place  where  Dane  Hall  now 
stands,  and  near  the  parsonage. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  given  to  Thomas  Shepard  to 
fill  the  new  sanctuary  with  the  sound  of  the  "silver 
trumpet,  from  whence  the  people  of  God  had  often 
heard  thejoyful  sound  of  the  gospel."  His  constitution 
had  never  been  vigorous,  and  his  labors  and  trials 
must  have  impaired  his  health.  He  describes  himself  as 
"  very  weak  and  unfit  to  be  tossed  up  and  down  and  to 
bear  persecution."  Besides  his  public  sorrows,  there 
were  afilictions  in  his  own  house  which  grieved  his  sen- 
sitive heart.  One  child  had  died  in  England;  two 
children  died  here.  His  wife  died  soon  alter  his  com- 
ing. His  second  wife  died  in  less  than  nine  years 
after  their  marriage.  Yet  his  life  was  not  altogether 
sad.  He  married  for  the  third  time.  The  third  wife, 
Margaret  Boradell,  or  Borrowdale,  the  sister  of  ".John 
Borrowdale,  of  London,  Gentleman,"  became  the  wife 
of  his  successor.  Four  sons  remained  to  him  when 
he  died,  three  of  whom  served  in  his  own  profession. 
The  fourth  died  in  his  youth. 

In  August,  1649,  when  returning  from  a  meeting  of 
ministeis  at  Rowley,  "  he  fell  into  a  quinsie,  with  a 


symptoniatical  fever,"  and  on  the  25th  day  of  the 
month  he  passed  away  from  earth.  A  writer  of  his 
own  time  mentions  the  death  of  Mr.  Hooker,  and  Mr. 
Phillips,  of  Watertown,  and  that  of"  the  holy,  heavenly, 
soul-affecting,  soul- ravishing  minister,  Mr.  Thomas 
Shepard,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Cambridge,  whose 
departure  was  very  heavily  taken  by  all  the  people  of 
Christ  round  about  him  ;  and  now  New  England,  that 
had  such  heaps  upon  heaps  of  the  riches  of  Christ's 
tender,  compassionate  mercies,  being  turned  from  his 
dandling  knees,  began  to  read  their  approaching  rod, 
in  the  bend  of  his  brow  and  frowns  of  his  former  favor- 
able countenance  towards  them." 

On  the  day  of  his  death,  with  perfect  memory  and 
clear  understanding,  Mr.  Shepard  made  his  will, 
with  a  brief  statement  of  his  faith,  and  gave  small  be- 
quests to  his  sons  and  a  few  friends,  and  left  the  rest  of 
his  estate  to  his  wife.  The  inventory  of  his  posses- 
sions amounted  to  £810.  Some  of  his  last  words  have 
been  preserved.  To  several  young  ministers  who 
visited  him  not  long  before  the  end,  he  said,  "  Your 
work  is  great,  and  calls  for  great  seriousness.  As  to 
myself  I  can  say  three  things  :  that  the  study  of  every 
sermon  cost  me  tears;  that  before  I  pre.iched  a  sermon 
I  got  good  by  it  myself;  and  that  I  always  went  up 
into  the  pulpit  as  if  I  were  to  give  up  my  account  to 
my  master."  He  was  solicitous  regarding  the  one 
who  should  take  his  place,  and  when  he  found  that 
the  man  of  his  choice  had  commended  himself  to  his 
people,  he  was  content  to  depart.  So  he  died,  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  a  large  life.  His  mortal  part  was 
laid  in  the  village  graveyard.  But  nothing  now 
marks  the  spot.     His  work  is  his  memorial. 

**  UiB  name  and  oltice  sweetly  did  agree  ; 
Shepard  by  name,  and  in  his  miniiitry." 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Shepard  was  greatly  esteemed 
and  with  good  reason.  He  was  a  thoughtful,  labor- 
ious man.  He  was  a  scholar.  His  words  are  good 
reading  to-day.  Some  one  has  made  the  calculation 
that  in  Jonathan  EJdwards'  famous  "  Treatise  con- 
cerning the  Religious  Affections,"  of  the  two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  quotations,  more  than  one-half  are 
from  Shepard.  He  took  time  to  prepare  himself  for 
his  public  work.  It  is  said  that  he  always  finished 
his  preparation  for  the  pulpit  by  two  o'clock  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  accounting  "  that  God  would 
curse  that  man's  labors  who  goes  lumbering  up  and 
down  in  the  world  all  the  week,  and  then  upon  Satur- 
day goes  into  his  study,  when,  .as  God  knows,  that 
time  were  little  enough  to  pray  in  and  weep  in  and 
get  his  heart  into  a  frame  fit  for  the  approaching  Sab- 
bath." Some  of  the  terms  in  which  he  was  named 
have  been  given.  He  was  "  that  gracious,  sweet, 
heavenly-minded,  and  soul-ravishing  minister,  in 
whose  soul  the  Lord  shed  abroad  his  love  so  abund- 
antly that  thousands  of  souls  have  cause  to  bless  God 
for  him."  "'  A  man  of  a  thousand,  and  endowed  with 
abundance  of  true,  loving  knowledge  for  himself  and 
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others;  yet  his  natural  parts  were  weak,  but  spent  to 
the  full." 

**  Sbepheard*s  sweet  sermons  from  thy  blessing  came  " — 
"  Oh  Christ  why  dost  thou  Shepheard  take  away, 
In  erring  times,  when  sheepe  most  oft  do  stray  ? " 

We  are  permitted  to  see  the  influence  of  Mr.  Shep- 
ard  upon  certain  individuals,  and  from  them  to  infer 
his  influence  on  others.  This  belongs  in  the  annals 
of  the  early  church  as  a  part  of  the  church  life. 

Edward  Johnson  came  hither  for  the  second  time 
in  1636,  a  zealous  Puritan.  He  arrived  when  the 
Antinomian  conversation  was  at  its  height,  and  was 
nearly  beside  himself  through  the  commotion.  Leav- 
ing Charlestown,  "  turning  his  face  to  the  sun,  he 
steered  his  course  toward  the  next  town ;  and  after 
some  small  travel,  he  came  to  a  large  plain.  No 
sooner  was  he  entered  therein,  but  hearing  the  sound 
of  a  drum,  he  was  directed  toward  it  by  a  broad 
beaten  way.  Following  this  road,  he  demanded  of 
the  next  man  he  met  what  the  signal  of  the  drum 
meant.  The  reply  was  made  that  they  had  as  yet  no 
bell  to  call  men  to  meeting,  and  therefore  made  use 
of  a  drum.  '  Who  is  it,'  quoth  he,  '  lectures  at  this 
town  ? '  The  other  replies,  '  I  see  you  are  a  stranger 
new  come  over,  seeing  you  know  not  the  man  ;  it  is 
one  Mr.  Shepard.'  '  Verily,'  quoth  the  other,  '  you 
have  hit  the  right.  I  am  new  come  over,  indeed,  and 
have  been  told  since  I  came,  that  most  of  your  min- 
isters are  legal  preachers  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  they 
told  me  this  man  preached  a  finer  covenant  of  works 
than  the  others.  But,  however,  1  shall  make  what 
haste  I  can  to  hear  him.  Fare  ye  well.'  Then  has- 
tening thither,  he  crowdeth  through  the  thickest; 
where  having  stayed  while  the  glass  was  turned  up 
twice,  the  man  was  metamorpho.'ied  ;  and  was  fain  to 
hang  down  the  head  often,  lest  his  watery  eyes  should 
blab  al)road  the  secret  conjunction  of  his  afl'ections, 
his  heart  crying  loud  to  his  Lord's  echoing  answer,  to 
his  blessed  spirit,  that  caused  the  speech  of  a  poor, 
weak,  pale-complexioned  man  to  take  such  impres- 
sion in  his  soul  at  present,  by  applying  the  word  so 
aptly,  aa  if  he  had  been  his  privy  counselor  ;  clearing 
Christ's  work  of  grace  in  the  soul  from  all  those  false 
doctrines  which  the  erroneous  party  had  aflrighted 
him  withal;  and  he  resolves,  the  Lord  willing,  to 
live  and  die  with  the  ministers  of  New  England 
whom  he  now  saw  the  Lord  had  not  only  made  zeal- 
ous to  stand  for  the  truth  of  his  discipline,  but  also 
for  the  doctrine,  and  not  to  frive  ground  one  inch.'' 
Mr.  Johnson  wa»  a  man  of  learning  and  property 
and  had  a  leading  part  in  the  erecting  of  a  church 
and  town  at  Woburn  and  in  the  administration  of 
public  aflTairs. 

As  we  read  the  names  of  those  who  were  in  college 
during  these  years,  we  have  another  indication  of  the 
iafluence  of  the  church.  Out  of  this  happy  semi- 
nary, writes  Cotton  Mather,  "  there  proceeded  many 
notable  preachers,  who  were  made  such  very  much 
by  their  sitting  under  Mr.  Shepard's  enlightening  and 


powerful  ministry."  Among  these  young  men  was 
William  Hubbard,  long  the  most  eminent  solicitor  in 
Essex  County  ;  and  Samuel  Mather,  of  that  house 
whose  name  and  deeds  are  intertwined  with  the 
early  church  history  of  the  Colony;  and  Samuel 
Danforth,  tutor  and  fellow  of  the  college  ;  and  Wil- 
liam .\mes,  and  John  Brock.  There  were  John 
Rogers,  president,  and  William  Oakes,  pastor  and 
president;  and  Leonard  Hoar,  president;  and  Samuel 
Phillips,  "  an  incomparable  man,  had  he  not  been 
the  father  of  Samuel." 

There  was  another  student,  of  whom  special  men- 
tion must  be  made.  This  carries  our  narration  for- 
ward. At  the  head  of  the  names  of  the  class  of  1647 
stands  Jonathan  Mitchel,  Mr.  Socius.  He  was  born 
in  1624  in  Yorkshire,  "  of  pious  and  wealthy  par- 
ents," who  sought  "  to  make  him  learned  by  a  proper 
education."  In  his  tenth  year  he  had  a  "sore  fever," 
which  "  settled  in  his  arm  with  such  troublesome 
effects,  that  his  arm  grew  and  kept  a  little  bent, 
and  he  could  never  stretch  it  out  right."  When 
he  was  about  eleven  years  of  age  his  parents  were 
driven  out  of  England  by  the  "  unconscionable  impo- 
sitions and  persecutions  of  the  English  hierarchy." 

They  reached  Boston  in  August,  1635.  The  family 
settled  in  Connecticut,  and  for  several  years  the  boy 
was  employed  in  secular  afl'airs.  But  he  longed  for 
a  "  learned  education,"  and  prevailed  on  his  father  to 
allow  him  to  enter  college,  which  he  did  in  1645. 
"  He  had  a  clear  head,  a  copious  fancy,  a  solid  judg- 
ment, a  tenacious  memory,  and  a  certain  discretion, 
without  any  childish  laschete  or  levity  in  his  be- 
havior, which  commanded  reipect;  ...  so  that 
.  .  .  they  that  knew  him  from  a  child,  never  knew 
him  other  than  a  man."  He  has  come  down  to  us 
as  the  "  Matchless  Mitchel."  His  serious  impres- 
sions began  very  early,  and  were  deepened  and 
guided  in  the  village  church.  In  his  own  words  : 
"  Unless  it  had  been  four  years  living  in  heaven,  I 
know  not  how  I  could  have  more  cause  to  bless  God 
with  wonder,  than  for  these  four  years."  After  grad- 
uating he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  college,  and  was 
for  a  time  a  tutor. 

His  services  as  pastor  were  sought  by  several  of  the 
most  considerable  churches  in  the  country.  "  The 
Church  of  Hartford  in  particular,  being  therein 
countenanced  and  encouraged  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Stone,  sent  a  man  and  horse  above  one  hundred 
miles  to  obtain  a  visit  from  him,  in  expectation  to 
make  him  the  successor  of  their  ever-famous 
Hooker."  There  he  preached  his  first  sermon,  and 
on  the  next  day  he  was  invited  to  become  the  minis- 
ter of  the  church.  Large  inducements  were  oflfered 
him.  He  did  not  accept  the  proposals,  because 
before  his  journey  Mr.  Shepard,  with  the  principal 
persons  here,  had  prayed  him  to  return  to  them,  "  aa 
he  did  upon  divers  accounts  most  belong  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  Canbridge  did  hope  that  he  would  yet 
more  belong  unti  them."      He  preached  here  on  the 
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12th  of  August,  1649.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Shep- 
ard  told  him  "  This  is  the  place  where  he  should,  by 
right,  be  all  the  rest  of  his  days  ;  and  inquiring  of 
some  goodxpeople  how  Mr.  Mitchel's  first  sermon  was 
approved  among  them,  they  told  him  very  well. 
Then  said  he,  my  work  is  done  !  "  In  less  than  a 
fortnight  Shepard's  work  was  indeed  done.  Mitchel 
received  a  unanimous  invitation  to  become  the  pastor 
in  his  place,  and  he  was  ordained  on  the  21st  of 
August,  1650.  The  neighboring  pastor  performed 
the  service  of  ordination,  and  the  Reverend  John 
Cotton  gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  on  be- 
half of  the  mini.sters  and  churches.  His  esteem  for 
those  who  had  made  him  their  minister  is  manifest 
in  his  own  words  :  "  They  were  a  gracious,  yavowry- 
spirited  people,  principled  by  Mr.  Shepard,  liking  an 
humbling,  mourning,  heart-breaking  ministry  and 
spirit ;  living  in  religion,  praying  men  and  women. 
Here  I  might  have  occasion  of  many  sweet  heart- 
breakings  before  God,  which  I  have  so  much  need 
of." 

His  entrance  into  his  parish  was  complete.  He 
was  to  have  married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Cot- 
ton. When  he  "  addressed  himself  unto  the  vener- 
able old  Mr.  Cotton  for  leave  to  become  his  son-in- 
law,"  Mr.  Cotton,  "  prognosdcating  the  eminence 
which  he  would  arrive  unto,  gave  leave  unto  it." 
"  But  the  immature  death  of  that  hopeful  young 
gentlewoman"  prevented  "so  desirable  a  match." 
"The  young  gentlewoman  whom  his  predecessor  had 
married  a  little  before  his  decease,  he  now  also  mar- 
ried upon  the  general  recommendations  of  that 
widow  unto  him  ;  and  the  epithalamiums  with  which 
the  students  of  the  college  then  celebrated  their  mar- 
riage withal  were  expressive  of  the  satisfaction 
which  it  gave  unto  all  the  good  people  in  the  vicin- 
ity." Thus,  on  the  19th  of  November,  16.'>0,  Marga- 
ret Shepard  became  Margaret  Mitchel.  In  the  fol- 
lowing Maythe  General  Court  confirmed  a  deed 
"  Wherein  is  conveyed  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Mitchell, 
now  husband  of  Margaret,  the  relict  of  the  said  Mr. 
Sheapheard,  a  dwelling-house,  yards,  orchards,  and 
seven  acres  of  land  adjoining  thereunto,  in  behalf  of 
his  said  wife." 

Thus  hopefully,  happily,  the  second  pastorate  of 
the  church  began.  The  man  was  prepared  for  the 
work,  but  there  came  with  it  enough  of  adversity  to 
make  proof  of  his  courage  and  constancy.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  his  first  public  trial  came  from  one  from 
whom  he  could  have  expected  only  comfort  and  sup- 
port. Henry  Dunster,  president  of  the  college, 
waa,  to  use  the  language  of  Cotton  Mather,  "  unac- 
countably fallen  into  the  briars  of  antipaedobaptism  ; 
and  being  briar'd  in  the  scru|)le3  of  that  persua- 
sion, he  not  only  forbore  to  present  an  infant 
of  his  own  unto  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  but  also 
thought  himself  under  some  obligation  to  bear  his 
teatimony  in  some  sermons  against  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism  to  any    infanta  wjatsoever."     Mr, 


Dunster  had  come  from  England  in  1640,  holding  or- 
dere,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  English  church,  but  in 
strong  sympathy  with  the  Puritan  movement.  He 
had  a  high  reputation  for  piety  and  learning,  and  was 
almost  immediately  called  to  preside  over  the  col- 
lege, with  the  title  of  president.  Mr.  Shepard  de- 
scribes him  as  "  a  man  pious,  painful  and  fit  to  teach, 
and  very  fit  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  domesticall 
affairs  of  the  College,  whom  God  hath  much  honored 
and  blessed."  He  was  received  to  the  church  here  as 
an  accession  of  strength.  He  preached  in  the  neigh- 
boring churches  with  great  acceptance.  After  Mr. 
Shepard's  death  he  was  called  "  to  supply  "  the  va- 
cant pulpit.  He  was  in  accord  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  church,  although  he  thought  that  baptism  by  im- 
mersion was  to  be  preferred.  In  his  confession  be 
said,  concerning  baptism  :  "  I  believe  that  only  be- 
lievers and  their  seed  ought  to  be  received  into  the 
church  by  that  sacrament.  .  .  .  .Vnd  as  children, 
so  those  that  come  to  mature  age  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  church  by  ba])tism.  .\nd  concerning 
the  outward  elements,  something  there  is  concerning 
sprinkling  in  the  Scripture;  hence  not  offended 
when  it  is  used."  It  appears  to  have  been  in  16.i2 
that  he  changed  his  views  regarding  the  baptism  of 
children.  The  change,  which  he  publicly  announced 
and  defended,  created  a  marked  sensation.  It  must 
have  made  the  staple  of  much  of  the  social  and  eccle- 
siastical life  of  the  community.  We  quote  again 
from  the  "  Magnolia  ; "  "  The  brethren  of  the 
church  were  somewhat  vehement  and  violent  in  their 
signifying  of  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  obstruction, 
which  the  renitencies  of  that  gentleman  threat- 
ened on  the  peaceable  practice  of  infant  baptism, 
wherein  they  had  hitherto  walked;  and  judged  it 
necessary  for  the  vindication  of  the  church's  name 
abroad  in  the  country,  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
congregation  at  home,  to  desire  of  him  that  he 
would  cease  preaching  as  formerly,  until  he  had  bet- 
ter satisfied  himself  in  this  point  now  doubted  by 
him."  "The  overseers  of  the  college  became  solici- 
tous that  the  students  there  might  not  be  unawares 
ensnared  in  the  errors  of  the  President.  Where- 
fore they  labored  with  an  extreme  agony,  either  to 
rescue  the  good  man  from  his  own  mistake,  or  to  re- 
strain him  from  imposing  them  upon  the  hope  of  the 
flock."  The  points  at  issue  caunot  be  discussed  here. 
They  were  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  the  church  and  the  college  in  their 
charge.  The  doctrine  in  question  was  a  part  of  their 
life,  and  was  hallowed  by  the  most  sacred  associations. 
If  Dunster  could  claim  consideration  on  account  of 
his  character  and  office,  it  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
specially  important  that  such  a  man  should  be  right. 
This  they  felt  and  they  acted  on  their  conviction. 
Their  fear  went  further  than  this.  For  a  hundred 
years  the  name  .Anabaptist  had  been  connected  with 
fanaticism  and  extravagance.  In  Germany  this  sect 
denied  the  authority  of  magistrates,  opposed  all  laws, 
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made  war  against  governments,  rejected  nearly  all 
the  Christian  doctrines,  and  was  K^ilty  of  the  most 
seditious   and  vicious     practices.      There  is  no    ne- 
cessary connection  between  the  belief  out   of    which 
the  name  sprang  and  the  enormities  into  which  many 
rushed  who  held  it.     Nothing  could  be  further  from 
such    conduct    than  the  behavior   of   Dunster.       It 
is  not  the  only  time  that  men  have  been  frightened 
by  a  word.  The  name  increased  the  dread  with  which 
the  opinions  of   the    president  were    regarded.      In 
view  of  the  horror  which  belonged  with  the  name  of 
Anabaptist,  it  is  not  very  surprising    that  in   1644 
there  was  a  decree  of  the  Court  that  any  person  who 
should    openly    condemn    or    oppose    the  baptizing 
of  infants,  or  should  go  about  secretly  to  draw  others 
from  the  approbation    or   use   of  the    ordinance,  or 
should  purposely  depart  from  the  congregation  where 
it  was  administered,  or  deny  the  lawful  authority  of 
the  magistracy,  and  should  obstinately  continue  in  this 
opposition  after  due  time  and  means  of  conviction, 
should  be  sentenced  to  banishment.    Two  years  after 
this  decree  the  Court  declared,  "  For  such  as  differ 
from  us  only  in  judgment,  .     .     .  and  live  peaceably 
amongst  us,  without   occasioning    disturbance,   etc., 
such  have  no  cause  to  complain  ;  for  it  hath  never 
been  as  yet  put  in  execution  against  any  of  them, 
although  such   are  known  to  live  amongst  us."      It 
was    hard    for    the    church    to   rebuke  a  man  like 
President  Dunster,  who  had  been   lo  them  as  a  pas- 
tor.    It  was  a  hard  position  in  which  Mitchel  was 
placed.     He   felt  himself  "  embarrassed  in  a  contro- 
versy with  so  considerable  a  person,  and  with  one  who 
had  been  his  tutor,  and  a  worthy  and  a  godly  man." 
He  was  slow  to  proceed  to  the  action  which  seemed 
to  be  demanded.     He   thought  the  church  too  much 
excited,   and  said   "  that  some  light  and    less   heat 
would  do  better."      But    he  was  greatly  oppressed. 
"This  business  did  lie  down  and  rise  up,  sleep  and 
wake  with  me."     He  labored  in  private  with  Dunster, 
but  it  was  of  no  avail.       He   fasted   and  prayed  ;  he 
sought  help   from   neighboring  ministers;  then  pub- 
licly and   formally  ■)pposed  the  new  teaching  of  his 
venerated  president.     "  It  was  a  dismal  thing  to  me, 
that  I  should   live  to  see  truth  or  peace   dying  and 
decaying  in   poor  Cambridge."     He  is  said  to  have 
"  preached  more  than  half  a  score  of  ungainsayable 
sermons"  upon  the  subject  which  occupied  the  mind 
of  the  church,  and  to  have  rendered  service  to  other 
churches  in  the  same  cause. 

The  magistrates  asked  the  ministers  to  examine 
into  the  matter  and  to  inform  them  "  how  the  matter 
standi  with  him  in  respect  of  his  opinions."  Accord- 
ingly a  conference  of  ministers  and  elders  was  held 
for  two  days  in  Boston,  in  February,  1653—54.  The 
president  could  not  be*  drawn  from  his  opinions 
by  persuasion  or  argument,  and  on  the  3d  of  May, 
1654,  the  General  Court  commended  it  to  the  over- 
seers of  the  college  and  the  selectmen  of  the  several 
towns,  not  to  permit  any  person  to   be  continued  in 


the  office  of  instructing  the  youth  in  the  college  or 
schools  who  "  have  manifested  themselves  unsound 
in  the  faith,  or  scandalous  in  their  lives,  and  not  giving 
due  satisfaction  according  to  the  rules  of  Christ." 
The  president  probably  thought  that  this  vote  was 
directed  against  himself,  and  he  thereupon  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  General  Court  tendering  the  resignation 
of  his  office.  The  Court  referred  the  matter  to  the 
overseers,  instructing  them  "  to  make  provision,  in  case 
he  persist  in  his  resolution  more  than  one  month  (and 
inform  the  overseers),  for  some  meet  person  to 
carry  on  and  end  that  work  for  the  present."  He 
could  have  retained  both  his  office  and  his  opinions,  if 
he  could  have  consented  to  be  silent  in  regard  to  his 
dissenting  views.     This  was  out  of  the  question. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1654,  "  Mr.  Dunster  spoke  to  the 
congregation  in  the  time  of  the  public  ordinance,  to 
the  interruption  thereof,  without  leave,  which  was 
also  aggravated  in  that  he,  being  desired  by  the  Elder 
to  forbear  and  not  to  interrupt  an  ordinance  of  Christ, 
yet  notwithstanding  he  proceeded  in  way  of  com- 
plaint to  the  congregation,  saying  I  am  prohibited  to 
speak  that  in  Christ's  name  which  I  would  have  testi- 
fied. Bu'.  "  in  his  following  speech"  he  declared  his 
views  regarding  the  baptism  of  children,  in  which  he 
was  at  variance  with  the  church.  In  the  following 
.\pril  he  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  "  for  disturb- 
ance of  the  ordinances  of  Christ  upon  the  Lord's  day 
at  Cambridge  ...  to  the  dishonor  of  the  name 
of  Christ,  his  truth  and  minister."  The  Court,  after 
hearing  the  evidence,  ordered  that  "  at  the  next  Lec- 
ture at  Cambridge,"  Mr.  Henry  Dunster  "  should  (by 
such  magistrates  as  should  then  be  present)  be 
publicly  admonished,  and  give  bond  for  his  good  be- 
havior." He  acknowledged  that  he  had  said,  in  sub- 
stance, the  things  which  were  alleged,  but  he  denied 
that  he  was  conscious  of  doing  or  saying  anything 
contemptuously  or  in  open  contempt  of  God's  word  or 
messengers.  In  .July,  1655,  the  overseers  informed 
Mr.  Dunster  that  the  welfareof  the  college  and  of  the 
colony  made  his  removal  necessary.  In  October  he 
gave  in  his  tinal  resignation.  Thus  his  fourteen 
years  of  zealous  and  helpful  service  came  to  an  end. 
Mr.  Dunster  was  left  in  a  peculiarly  difficult  posi- 
tion. With  no  office  and  a  blemished  repute,  though 
with  a  blameless  life,  in  which  way  could  he  turn? 
He  petitioned  the  General  Court  that  he  might  re- 
main in  his  house  until  his  accounts  were  settled,  and 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  "prosecute  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  weal  of  the  inhabitants"  of  the  colony, 
"  in  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  teaching  or  train- 
ing up  of  youth,  or  in  any  other  laudable  or  liberal 
calling,  as  God  shall  chalk  out  his  way,  and  when,  and 
where,  and  in  what  manner  he  shall  find  acceptance." 
His  petition  was  denied.  The  reply  was  signed  R. 
Bellingham,  Governor.  Mr.  Dunster  sent  in  another 
petition  begging  for  himself  and  his  family  the  privi- 
lege of  remaining'  in  the  president's  house  till  a  re- 
moval could  be  more  easily  accomplished.    The  first 
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reason  he  gave  for  his  request  shows  the  propriety  of 
it.  "  The  time  of  the  year  is  unseasonable,  being  now 
very  near  the  shortest  day,  and  the  depth  of  winter." 
The  Court  granted  him  leave  to  remain  till  the 
following  March.  In  due  time  Mr.  Dunster  moved  to 
Scituate,  where  for  a  few  years  he  was  employed  in 
the  ministry,  serving,  though  probably  not  as  pastor, 
the  church  which  had  for  about  twelve  years  enjoyed 
the  teaching  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  who  was 
made  Dnnster's  successor  in  the  presidency.  He  died 
in  1659.  In  his  will  he  mentions  his  "  reverend  and 
trusty  friends  and  brethren,  the  president  of  the  col- 
ledge  and  the  pastor  of  the  church  of  Cambridge." 
He  gave  gifts  to  both  and  made  them  appraisers  of 
his  library.  He  directed  that  his  body  should  be 
taken  to  Cambridge,  there  to  be  interred  by  his  lov- 
ing wife  and  other  relatives.  He  was  brought  back  a.s 
he  desired  and  laid  in  the  old  church-yard.  The  stone 
which  marked  the  grave  has  disappeared.  A  new 
slab,  with  an  elaborate  Latin  inscription  in  Dunster's 
memory,  lies  over  the  grave  in  which  probably  Mr. 
Mitchel  was  laid.  The  monument  should  be  removed, 
but  the  fame  of  Dunster  will  survive  though  the  place 
of  burial  is  not  known.  The  esteem  in  which  be  was 
held  by  Mr.  Mitchel  is  evinced  by  an  elegy  which 
he  wrote  in  his  memory,  a  portion  of  which  may  well 
be  copied  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  writer  : 

"iWhere  faith  id  Jesna  ia  aincere. 
That  aoul ,  he  eaviog,  pardooeth  ; 
What  waota  or  erron  viae  be  there. 
That  maj  aDd  do  conaiat  therewith. 

"Aod  though  we  be  imperfect  here, 
And  io  one  miDd  can't  often  meet. 
Who  know  in  part,  in  part  may  err, 
Though  faith  be  one  all  do  not  aee't. 

**Tet  maj  we  well  the  reet  obtain 
In  ererlaating  bliaa  above. 
Where  Christ  with  perfect  sainta  doth  reign. 
In  perfect  light  and  perfect  love  ; 

"Then  ahall  we  all  like-minded  be, 
Faith'a  nnity  ia  there  full  grown  ; 
There  one  truth  all  both  love  and  see, 
And  thence  are  perfect  made  in  one." 

President  Chauncey  was  inaugurated  November  27, 
1654.  He  was  a  notable  addition  to  the  church.  He 
was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  a  successful 
and  eminent  minister  in  the  English  Church.  But 
he  was  of  those  who  could  not  consent  and  conform 
to  all  which  was  required,  and  he  was  suspended  and 
silenced  by  America's  benefactor — Archbishop  Laud. 
"  Few  suffered  more  for  non-comformity  than  he,  by 
fines,  by  gaols,  by  necessities  to  abscond,  and  at  last 
by  an  exile  from  his  native  country."  He  came  to 
New  England  and  found  a  home  in  Scituate.  But 
things  improved  in  England,  and  he  was  invited  to 
relurn  to  his  former  charge  at  Ware,  in  Hert- 
fordshire. He  came  to  Boston,  intending  to  em- 
bark, when  the  invitation  to  the  college  changed  his 
plans.  Ee  was  then  sLxty-two  years  old.  His  salary 
waa  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum.    For  seventeen 


years  he  held  his  important  office,  "and  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  filled  his  station  fully  sustained  his 
high  character  for  talents,  learning  and  piety,  and 
satisfied  the  expectation  of  the  public."  "  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  church  in  Cambridge,  with 
which  he  connected  himself,  considered  his  residence 
at  that  place  so  great  a  blessing  that  in  a  year  or  two 
afler  he  came  there  they  kept  a  whole  day  of  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  the  privilege  by  which  they  were 
thus  distinguished." 

There  was  another  important  discussion  upon  the 
subject  and  subjects  of  baptism  in  which  Mr.  Mitchel 
had  a  prominent  part.  The  first  settlers  here  wero 
for  the  most  part  members  of  the  church,  and  their 
children  were  duly  baptized.  But  in  the  course  of  time 
there  came  on  another  generation  of  children,  many 
of  whose  parents  had  not  renewed  their  baptismal  ob- 
ligations and  had  not  connected  themselves  with  the 
church.  By  the  rules  then  in  force  these  persons 
could  not  have  their  children  baptized.  Yet  it  was 
felt  that  the  children  of  persons  who  had  been  bap- 
tized should  be  regarded  differently  from  Indians  or 
others  who  were  living  in  paganism.  It  was  held  by 
many  that  if  baptized  persons,  even  if  not  considered 
regenerate,  were  willing  to  renew  the  baptismal  cove- 
nant and  become  subject  to  church  discipline,  their 
children  could  properly  be  baptized.  This  feeling 
and  practice  were  growing  in  the  churches,  when  a 
synod  of  the  elders  and  messengers  of  the  churches 
was  called.  This  was  held  in  Boston  in  the  spring  of 
1662.  Jlr.  Mitchel  was  a  member  of  the  synod.  The 
result  of  its  deliberations  was  the  declaration  of  the 
independence  of  each  church  and  the  duty  of  the 
communion  of  churches — that  is,  Congregationalism. 
In  regard  to  baptism,  the  synod  framed  what  is  his- 
torically known  as  the  Half-way  Covenant,  which 
granted  baptism  to  the  children  of  certain  persons 
who  were  not  considered  qualified  for  admission  to 
the  Lord's  table.  The  result  was  chiefly  composed 
by  Mitchel,  and  its  defense  fell  largely  upon  him.  It 
was  an  important  element  in  the  ecclesiastical  life  of 
the  town.  In  connection  with  this  there  arose  the 
practice  of  administering  baptism  to  adults  who  were 
not  esteemed  regenerate,  but  who  owned  the  covenant 
and  submitted  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  church 
and  were  of  proper  moral  character.  This  gave  such 
persons  a  better  standing  in  the  community,  and  was 
of  especial  value  so  long  as  suffrage  was  confined  to 
church  members,  and  there  were  many  persons  who 
otherwise  would  be  denied  the  full  privileges  of  citi- 
zens, though  fitted  for  it  by  age  and  character.  The 
Cambridge  records  have  three  lists  of  persons  in  some 
kind  of  connection  with  the  church.  These  have 
already  been  mentioned. 

The  list  of  the  "  Persons,  adults,  who  owned  the  Cov- 
enant and  were  baptized "  extends  to  1782,  and  is 
quite  largely  made  up  of  negro  servants.  The  use  of 
the  Half-way  Covenant  gradually  became  less  common, 
until   it  finally  ceased.      A   recent  writer  remarks : 
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'•  The  Half-way  Covenant,  the  concession  of  the 
church,  in  order  to  a  more  pliable  connection  with 
the  State,  was  still  in  force  afier  the  State  had  been 
practically  divorced  from  the  Church — a  continual 
source  of  weakness  and  depression.  It  had  been, 
indeed,  one  object  of  the  Half-way  Covenant  to  over- 
come the  Anabaptist  principle  by  attaching  increased 
importance  to  baptism."  In  his  time,  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards took  strong  ground  against  it.  "  Most  of  the 
Puritan  churches  accepted  his  principles,  banished 
the  Half-way  Covenant,  and  took  on  the  form  which 
they  still  retain."  During  Mitchel's  ministry  there 
was  excitement  in  Cambridge  from  a  very  different 
source.  In  1650  "an  accursed  and  pernicious  sect  of 
heretics,  lately  risen  up  in  the  world,  who  are  com- 
monly called  Quakers,"  made  their  appearance  in 
Boston.  The  severe  measures  which  were  taken  to 
suppress  them  did  not  accomplish  their  purpose. 
There  was  not  much  trouble  in  Cambridge,  but 
enough  to  disturb  the  little  scholastic  community. 
"Elizabeth  Horton  went  crying  through  the  streets 
that  the  Lord  was  coming  with  fire  and  sword  to 
plead  with  them."  She  was  "  laid  hold  of  by  a  blood- 
thirsty crew,  and  early  in  the  morning  had  before 
Thomas  Daofort  and  Daniel  Coggings  (two  wicked 
and  bloody  magistrates),  who  committed  her,  and 
whose  jayler  thrust  her  into  a  noisome,  stinking  dun- 
geon, where  there  was  nothing  to  lie  down  or  sit  on, 
and  kept  her  there  two  days  and  two  nights,  without 
helping  her  to  bread  or  water;  and  because  one  Be- 
nanuel  Bovver  (a  tender  Friend)  brought  her  a  little 
milk  in  this  her  great  distress,  wherein  she  was  like 
to  have  perished,  they  ca-it  him  into  pri.son  for  enter- 
t.aiiiing  a  stranger,  and  fined  him  five  pounds.  They 
ordered  her  to  be  sent  out  of  their  coasts  towards 
Rhode  Island,  and  to  be  whipped  at  three  towns,  ten 
stripes  at  each,  by  the  way." 

She  came  back  to  Cambridge,  was  again  put  in 
prison,  and  whipped  three  times,  as  before.  Thus  she 
passes  out  of  this  history.  But  Benanuel  Bowers 
remains.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Dunster,  whom 
President  Dunster,  in  his  will,  calls  "my  Cousin 
Bowere,"  with  a  legacy  of  five  shillings  apiece  to  her 
and  her  children.  The  Bowers  family  held  all  those 
of  the  Cambridge  congregation  who  are  known  to 
have  openly  avowed  the  sentiments  of  their  distin- 
guished kinsman.  In  lGr,C<  ilr.  Bowers  was  arraigned 
before  the  County  Court  "  for  absenting  himself  from 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  was  only  admonished." 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  16i')2  that  the  first  Qua- 
ker missionaries  came  to  Cimbridge.  Benanuel  Bow- 
ers was  then  a  Quaker,  and  the  law  was  enforced 
against  him  by  Danforth  and  Gookin.  His  wife  and 
daughter  suffered  with  him  in  the  same  faith.  At  the 
County  Court  in  16fi3  he  was  convicted  of  absenting 
himself  from  church  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  vear  and 
of  entertaining  Quakers  in  his  family.  He  was  fined 
twenty  shillings  for  his  absence  from  church,  and  four 
pounds  for  his  hospitalitv,  with  three  shillings  bv  way 


of  costs.  Year  after  year  he  was  fined  for  the  absence 
of  himself  and  wife  from  church.  '  In  1666  he  was 
fined  for  coming  into  the  meeting-house  with  his  hat 
ou  ;  in  1673  for  "slandering  and  reviling  the  court, 
and  for  servile  labor  upon  the  Lord's  Day;  "  in  1676, 
for  "  profane  and  wicked  cursing."  After  a  time  he 
refused  to  pay  fines,  and  passed  more  than  a  year  in 
prison. 

From  time  to  time  he  petitioned  for  release.  He 
claimed  that  he  had  attended  worship  according  to 
his  own  faith  and  conscience.  He  complained  of 
hard  usage.  He  appealed  to  those  who  knew  him  to 
bear  witness  to  his  charac^r.  "  I  am  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  thirty  of  which  I  have  dwelt  within 
about  a  mile  of  Cambridge  town.  What  my  life  and 
conversation  hath  been  amongst  them,  and  what  I 
have  suffered  these  fifteen  years  for  not  going  to  the 
public  meeting,  is  well  known  to  many  of  my  neigh- 
bors." In  1677  the  court  ordered  that  the  marshal- 
general  should  levy  upon  the  estate  of  Bowers  the 
fines  which  had  been  imposed  on  him,  and  that  there- 
upon he  should  be  set  at  liberty. 

But  his  troubles  were  not  ended  by  his  release. 
While  in  prison  he  vented  his  rage  at  his  treatment 
in  "a  paper  of  scurrilous  verses,  wherein  the  honored 
Mr.  Danforth  and  others  were  defamed."  He  sent 
the  verses  by  his  wife  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Danforth, 
who  laid  the  matter  before  the  Court.  The  magis- 
trates sentenced  Bowers  to  be  severely  whipped  with 
twenty  stripes  or  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  pounds. 

Mr.  Bowers  went  to  church  on  one  occasion,  at  least, 
in  1677,  when,  after  the  services  were  closed,  he  stood 
on  a  bench  and  began  to  speak  to  the  people.  Mr. 
Cakes,  who  was  then  the  minister,  tried  to  stop  him, 
but  did  not  succeed.  He  gave  him  leave  to  reply  to 
anything  which  had  been  said  if  he  would  do  it  on  a 
week-day.  Major  Gookin  commanded  the  constable 
to  carry  him  out  of  the  meeting-house,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  bring  his  charges  against  Magistrate  Dan- 
forth, and  desired  the  church  to  take  notice  thereof. 
In  December  Bowers  and  his  wife  were  convicted  of 
slandering  the  magistrate,  and  were  sentenced  to  be 
openly  whipped  fifteen  stripes  apiece  and  to  pay  five 
pounds  apiece  in  money,  and  to  stand  committed  un- 
til the  sentence  was  executed.  This  is  substantially 
the  history  of  the  sad  Quaker  episode,  so  far  as  the 
records  of  Cambridge  present  it. 

In  1681  and  1682  Mr.  Bowers  was  fined  for  non-at- 
tendance on  public  worship,  but  of  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  very  little  is  known. 

The  witnesses  of  his  will  were  men  of  prominence 
— one  of  them  the  president  of  the  college,  and  the 
others  orthodox  ministers.  "  This  fact,"  remarks  Dr. 
Paige,  "justifies  the  presumption  that  he  did  not  re- 
gard them  as  persecuters,  and  that  they  did  not  con- 
sider him  to  be  an  arch-heretic." 

From  this  more  public  life  of  the  Cimbridge  Church 
and  minister  we  return  to  local  affairs.  What  was 
Cimbridge  then?      From  an   estimate  made   by  the 
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selectmen  in  1647,  two  years  before  Shepard's  death, 
it  appears  that  llftre  were  here  13.3  ratable  persous, 
ninety  houses,  about  2G00  acres  of  land,  20S  cuws,  131 
oxen,  twenty  horses,  with  other  proiieity  of  ditferent 
kinds,  making  up  a  valuation  of  less  than  £1*000. 
Johnson  describes  Cambridge  in  l(i.j2,  as  "compact 
closely  within  itself,  till  of  late  years  some  few  strag- 
gling homes  have  been  built.  It  hath  well-ordered 
streets  and  comely,  completed  with  the  fair  building 
of  Harvard  College.  The  people  are  at  this  day  in  a 
thriving  condition  in  outward  things."  He  confirms 
what  others  Have  said,  "  that  they  have  hitherto  had 
the  ministry  of  the  word,  by  more  than  ordinary  in- 
strument.' Attention  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
orchards.  The  orchard  of  the  college  is  mentioned  in 
the  town  record.  The  first  license  for  an  inn  appears 
to  have  been  given  in  1652.  In  1656  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  execute  the  order  of  the  General  Court 
for  the  improvement  of  all  the  families  in  spinning  and 
clothing.  In  1662  Mr.  Mitchel  and  Captain  Daniel 
Godkin  were  appointed  "  Licensers  of  the  press.'' 
About  the  time  of  Mr.  Mitciiel's  nomination  the 
second  meeting-house  was  completed  on  Watch-house 
Hill.  It  must  have  been  a  conspicuous  building  as  it 
stood  "forty  foot  square''  on  that  eminence.  In 
1()52  the  church  agreed  to  divide  the  farm  in  Shaw- 
shine,  and  assigned  500  acres  to  Mr.  Mitchel.  In  1656 
the  people  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  requested 
that  they  might  have  "  the  ordinances  of  Christ 
amongst  them,  distinct  from  the  town."  The  town 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  grant  this  request  and 
thus  divide  the  church.  A  few  years  later  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cambridge  village  had  become  so  numerous 
that  they  formed  a  distinct  congregation,  and  they 
were  freed  from  contributing  towards  the  ministry  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  so  long  as  an  able  ministry 
was  sustained  on  the  south  side.  In  1664  a  new 
church  was  organized  in  Cambridge  village.  The 
village  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  16S7-8, 
and  in  1691  received  the  name  of  Newtown,  which 
had  long  before  been  surrendered  here.  The  protest 
which  Cambridge  made  against  the  ambitious  design 
of  the  village  is  almost  ludicirous  as  we  read  it  now. 
'  Now  that  Cambridge  cannot  spare  what  they  desire 
we  bhall  thus  prove  :  "  "  That  our  town  is  thus  situa- 
ted, narrow  and  long  on  each  wing,  Watertown  and 
Charlestown  nipping  us  up  close  on  each  side,  there 
needs  no  proof.  .  .  .  We  must  be  no  town,  nor 
have  no  Church  of  Christ  nor  ministry  among  us,  in 
case  we  be  clipped  and  mangled  as  the  petitioners 
would  have."  "These  long-breathed  petitioners, 
finding  that  they  had  such  good  success  that  they 
could  never  cast  their  lines  into  the  sea  but  something 
was  catched,  they  resolved  to  bait  their  hook  again." 
It  is  strange  reading  now,  but  it  wasvery  serious  deal- 
ing then. 

The  records  preserve  various  matters  of  detail  in  the 
parish  life.  In  1660  sundry  young  men  received  per- 
mission "to  build  a  gallery  on  the   south  beam." 


In  16ii6  Mr.  Jlitchel  received  a  furllier  grant  of  land. 

Among  financial  affairs  is  a  vote  in  lii57  appointing  a 

committee  to  ni.ike  a  levy  of  £240   for  ihe   niainlen- 

■  ante  this  year,  ;uid  I'm-   the   payment  of  the  debts  of 

[  our  reverend   pastor.   Mr.   Mitchel.     In    the  accoiini.i 

are  these  items: 

c    •.  .!. 

20,3,67.        tu  bro.  oUes  when  he  went  to  Ilebubotb,  in  Bilrer,    u    0     0 

'J2t  4.  07.        r;Lyd  to  Duniell  L'heavera  fur  veall  to  Mr.  Cbuuncy 

when  he  was  sick 0     5     0 

3,  1-,  07-.^.  Piiyil  to  3li-3.  Dabfurth  in  ber  husband's  al'»;uce 
in  silver,  Ibe  bunie  of  ^  shillings  fur  wine, 
sugar  and  spice  at  (lie  hiiriall  uf  Mrs.  Chaun- 
cy  who  deceased  the  24  of  tlic  11'''  07  ...    .       1     '»     " 

27.  4,  OS.         Paid  tu.Tohn  Sheapheuld  lur  a  fi.wer  gallon  but. 

tell  to  bring  ^acli  for  Ibe  sacrament n     ".     '• 

The  times  which  we  have  been  revie^ving  were 
eventful  days  tiir  England.  Thomas  Shepard  died  in 
the  year  in  which  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  and  the 
Commonwealth  declared.  It  was  a  period  which 
called  for  all  the  prudence  uf  the  Colonies.  They  ad- 
mired the  valor  of  Cromwell,  who  was  the  champion 
of  their  own  ideas.  But  they  refrained  from  asking 
any  favors  from  the  Puritan  Parliament.  Massachu- 
setts kept  silent  when  Cmmwell  was  made  a  monarch. 
She  was  able  to  ahelter  three  men  who  had  signed  the 
death-warrant  of  the  Kiug  and  tleil  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Charles  II.  (Ji'these,Whalley  and  Gofle  caine 
immediately  to  Cambridge,  where  they  intended  to 
reside.  The  .Vet  of  Indemnity  from  which  they  were 
excluded  did  not  reach  this  country  for  several 
months.  .Meanwhile,  and  for  months  afterward,  they 
were  treated  with  consideration,  though  at  last  there 
was  a  division  of  feeling  among  the  magistrates  re- 
garding their  duty.  They  were  admitted  into  the  best 
society  here.  They  .attended  public  worship  and  lec- 
tures, and  took  part  in  private  ilevotional  meetings, 
and  were  received  to  the  Lord's  Table.  In  showing 
them  such  favors,  Mr.  Mitchel  was  not  aware  of  their 
exact  relation  to  their  government.  He  wrote  after- 
wards in  his  own  vindication  :  "  Since  I  have  had  op- 
portunity, by  reading  and  discourse,  to  look  into  that 
action  for  which  these  men  suffer.  I  could  never  see 
that  it  was  justifiable."  It  is  plain  that  the  people 
had  enough  to  talk  about  during  Mitchel's  pastorate. 
There  was  the  case  of  Dunster,  and  of  the  Quakers. 
The  Half-way  Covenant  was  a  lasting  theme  for  con- 
versation. Events  of  interest  were  taking  place 
beyond  the  seas.  The  Waldenses  were  persecuted  by 
the  Piedmontcse  :  Pascal  died,  and  Jeremy  Taylor ; 
the  first  idea  of  a  steam-engine  was  suggested.  '"The 
Pilgrims'  Progress"  was  published.  Eliot's  Bible  was 
printed.  London  was  smitten  with  the  great  plague 
and  devastated  by  the  great  fire.  The  Triple  Alli- 
ance was  formed  for  the  protection  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  there  were  other  events  of  importance,  of 
which  tidings  came  in  the  ships  whose  arrival  was 
eagerly  awaited. 

But  the  end  came  to  the  busy  and  prosperous  min- 
istry of  the  "  matchless  Mitchel."  In  the  summer  of 
1668,  "in  an  extreme  hot  season,"  after  he  had  been 
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preaching  from  the  words,  "  I  know  that  thou  wilt 
bring  me  to  death,  and  to  the  houie  appointed  tor  all 
living,"  a  putrid  fever  arrested  him  with  a  mortal 
malignity,  and  on  the  'Jth  of  July  "it  pleased  God 
to  take  him  to  rest  and  glory,"  in  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  His  departure  caused  a  great  lamen- 
tation among  his  own  people  and  throughout  the 
churches.  "The  chief  remaining  pillar  of  our  min- 
istry," as  Hale  ventured  to  designate  him,  had  fallen. 
Only  one  sentence  has  come  down  to  us  from  his  last 
hours.  To  a  young  man  standing  by  his  bed  he  said: 
'■  My  friend,  as  a  dying  man,  I  now  charge  you  that 
}'ou  don't  meet  me  out  of  Christ  in  the  day  of  Christ." 
In  the  old  church  records  is  an  entry  of  £S  13«.  »d., 
paid  in  silver,  by  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
fi)r  the  minister's  house,  unto  the  Deputy-Governor, 
Mr.  Francis  Willoughby,  for  the  discharge  of  Mr. 
Mitchel's  funeral.  There  is  this  entry,  also:  "To 
Goodman  Orton,  of  Charlestown,  for  making  atapaul- 
ing  to  wrap  Mr.  Michell,  and  for  doing  something  to 
his  coffing  that  way,  4s."  This  was  made  necessary 
by  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death,  and  his  own 
condition;  for,  as  Cotton  Mather  narrates,  "Mr. 
Mitchell  had,  from  a  principle  of  godliness,  used 
himself  to  bodily  exercise;  nevertheless  he  found 
it  would  not  wholly  free  him  from  an  ill  habit  of 
body.  Of  extreme  lean,  he  grew  extreme  fat."  His 
body  was  wrapt  in  the  cerecloth,  tansy  was  strewed 
about  it,  and  he  was  laid  in  "  God's  Acre,"  in  all 
probability  in  the  grave  now  covered  by  Henry  Dun- 
ster's  memorial  slab. 

The  testimony  to  the  life  and  work  of  Mr.  Mitchel 
does  him  the  highest  honor.  Mather  pronounced  it 
an  eminent  favor  of  God  to  the  church  to  have  "their 
great  breach  thus  made  up,  with  a  man  so  much  of  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  their  former  pastor,  and  so 
excellently  qualified  with  respect  to  the  college." 
His  labors  were  "wonderfully  blessed;  for  very  many 
of  the  scholars  bred  up  in  his  time  (as  is  observed)  do  ! 
>avor  of  his  spirit  for  grace  and  manner  of  preach- 
ing, which  was  most  attractive."  He  "  was  a  mighty 
man  in  prayer,  and  eminent  at  standing  in  the  gap." 
Mather  says:  "Though  he  was  all  along  in  his 
preaching  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a 
pleasant  voice,  yet,  as  he  drew  near  to  the  close  of 
his  exercises,  his  comely  fervency  would  rise  to  a  mar- 
vellous measure  of  energy.  He  would  speak  with 
such  a  transcendent  majesty  and  liveliness  that  the 
people  would  often  <hake  under  his  dispensations  as 
if  they  had  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  from 
the  burning  mountain,  and  yet  they  would  mourn  to 
think  that  they  were  going  presently  to  be  dismissed 
from  such  an  heaven  upon  earth." 

He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
lege of  which  he  was  an  alumni  and  a  fellow. 
"The  college  was  nearer  unto  his  heart  than  it  was  to 
his  house,  though  next  adjoining  it."  He  was  a  hard 
student  himself,  an  "over-hard  student,''  one  says, 
and   "he  loved   a  scholar  dearly;  but  his  heart  was 


fervently  set  upon  having  the  land  all  over  illumin- 
ated with  the  spirit  of  a  learned  education.  To  this 
end  he  became  a  father  to  the  college  which  had  been 
his  mother."  President  Chauncy  said :  "  I  know 
no  man  in  this  world  that  I  could  envy  so  much  as 
worthy  Mr.  Mitchel."  Richard  Baxter  said  of  him, 
"  that  if  there  could  be  an  CEcumenical  Council  of  the 
whole  Christitn  world,  that  man  would  be  worthy  to 
be  the  Moderator  of  it."  Increase  Mather  exhorted 
the  members  of  the  college:  "Say  each  cf'you, 
Mitchel  shall  be  the  example  which  I  shall  imitate." 
The  Quinquennial  Catalogue  gives  the  names  of  many 
who  must  have  come  under  his  influence.  Among 
the  students  of  his  time  were  William  Stoughton, 
Leonard  Hoar,  Michael  Wigglesworth,  Thomas  Shep- 
ard,  Increase  Mathers,  Samuel  Willard,  Solomon 
Stoddard,  Abraham  Pierson,  and  others  whose  names 
came  to  be  well  known.  While  we  read  such  tributes 
to  the  man,  it  is  almost  painful  to  look  upon  his 
estimate  of  himself.  He  wondered  what  the  people 
of  God  saw  in  him,  that  they  so  much  desired  his 
labors  among  them.  Kept  from  preaching  by  a  hoarse 
cold,  he  makes  this  record:  "My  sin  is  legible  in 
the  chastisement:  cold  duties,  cold  prayers  (ray 
voice  in  prayer,  i.  e.,  my  spirit  of  prayer,  fear- 
fully gone),  my  coldness  in  my  whole  conversa- 
tion— chastisement  with  a  cold ;  I  fear  that  I  have 
not  improved  my  voice  for  God  formerly  as  I 
might  have  done,  and  therefore  he  now  takes  it  from 
me."  He  wrote  long  lamentations  at  the  death  of 
several  lovely  children  in  their  infancy,  and  humbled 
himself  with  his  bereavement.  The  churches  sought 
his  assistance  in  difficult  matters  and  relied  on  his 
judgment;  yet  he  felt  his  own  unfitness  for  such  ser- 
vice. "Sometimes  I  am  ready  to  resolve  to  put  forth 
myself  no  more  in  public  work,  but  keep  myself  silent 
and  unengaged,  as  I  see  others  do."  In  view  of 
death  he  "fell  to  admiring  the  manifold  grace  of  God 
unto  him,  and  exclaimed:  'Lord,  thou  callest  me 
away  to  thee;  I  know  not  why,  if  I  look  to  myself; 
but  at  thy  bidding  I  come.' "  When  he  was  gone  "  it 
was  feared  there  would  be  few  more  such  ripe  grapes 
to  be  seen  growing  in  this  unthankful  wilderness." 
Jlr.  Sibley  writes:  "The  universal  sentiment  and 
grief  were  expressed  in  several  quaint  epitaphs  like 
the  following : " 

"  All  epitaph  upon  the  deplored  tleath  of  that  super-emiittiU  minuter  of  the 
gotpel,  Jlr.  Jonathan  Mitchell. 

"  Here  lye^  the  d.irlins  of  bis  time, 
Mitchell,  expired  in  his  prime  ; 
Who  four  yeiu-d  abort  of  forty-seven 
Wiu  found  full  ripe  and  plucked  fur  Keaveo. 
Wns  full  of  pmdent  zeal  und  love, 
K.-iilh,  Patience,  Wisdom  from  alxive  ; 
New  England's  stay,  next  ages  story, 
The  Chiirclie^  Oeiunie;  the  colledi;e  glory — 
Angels  iniiy  s|ieak  him  ;  \h  !  not  I, 
(WliMse  wtirtli  's  above  hyperbole) 
Iliit  ft)r  our  lus^,  wei't  in  uiy  p*»wer, 
I'd  weep  an  everhi^ting  shower." 

J.  3. 
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"  Epitayhium. 
Here  liea  witbio  this  comprehensive  :ipati, 
The  Chnrcbea,  Courlsaiid  Countries  .loimtbau, 
He  that  speaks  Mitcliell,  gives  tbe  scbuul  tbe  lie, 
Friendsbip  in  Him  gained  an  ubiquity.** 
YiveL  pott  funera  tirtut. 

F.  D, 

It  was  more  than  three  years  before  tbe  church  had 
another  pastor.     In  the  interim  the  pulpit  was  occu- 
pied by  President  Chauncy  and  others.     In  1669,  De- 
cember 20,  the  town  voted  that  "  fifty  pounds  be  paid 
to  Mr.  Chauncy  and  such  as  labor  among  ns  in  preach- 
ing the  word,"  and  thirty  pounds  to  "  Mistris  Mitchell.'' 
A  yearlater  forty-five  pounds  was  voted  to  Mr.  Chaun- 
cy and  thirty  to  Mrs.  Mitchell.    The  religious  work 
of  the  church  was  carried  on,  although  there  was  no 
pastor.  In  February,  1668-69,  certain  fitting  men  were 
appointed  to  catechize  the  youth  of  the  town.    The 
town  was  divided  into  districts  for  this  purpose.     In 
May,  1669,  "The  selectmen,  taking  into   considera- 
tion, upon  the  complaint  of  some  of  the  idleness  and 
carelessness  of  sundry  persons  in  the  time  of  public 
worship,  upon  the  Sabbath  day,  by  keeping  without 
the  meeting-house,  and  there  unprofitably  spending 
their  time,  whereby  God's  name  is  dishonored, — they 
do  order,  for  the  time  being,  that  the  constable  shall  set 
a  ward  of  one  man  during  the  time  of  public  worship, 
one  in  the  forenoon  and  another  in  the  afternoon,  to 
look  unto  such  persons,  that  they  do  attend  upon  the 
public  worship  of  God,  that  God's  name  and  worship 
be  not  neglected  nor  profaned  by  the  evil  miscarriage 
of  such  persons.''    The  town  also  improved  the  time 
and  prepared  for  a  new  minister  by  building  a  par- 
sonage. The  ministers  had  hitherto  lived  in  their  own 
house.    In  1669,  July  5,  a  committee  was  appointed 
"to  take  present  care  to  purchase  or  build  a  conve-  | 
nient  house  for  the  entertainment  of  the  minister  that 
the  Lord  may  please  to  send  us  to  make  up  the  breach 
that  his  afflicting  providence  hath  made  in  this  place; 
and  that  the  charge  thereof  be  levied  on  the  inhabit- 
ants, as  is  usual  in  proportion  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  ministry."  In  the  following  September  the  church 
voted  to  sell  its  farm  at  Billerica,  and  that  the   pro- 
ceeds be  improved  for  the  building  of  a  house  for  the 
ministry.    In  the  ancient  church-book  there  is  the 
record  of  a  committee  which  was  "chosen  for  that 
purpose,  which  tooke  care  for  the  same,  and  to  that 
ende  bought  fower  akers  of  land  of  widdow  Beale  to 
set  the  house  upon,  and  in  the  yeare  1670  theare  was 
a  house  earected  upon  the  sayd  land  of  36  foote  long 
and  30   foote   broad ;    this    house   to  remayne    the 
church's  and  to  be  the  dwelling  place  of  such  a  min- 
ister and  officer  as  the  Lord  shall  be  pleased  to  supply 
us  withal,  during  the  time  hee  shall  supply  the  place 
amongst  us.     The  chargis  laid  out  for  the  purchas 
of  the  land  and  building  of  the  house  and  barne,  in- 
closing the  orchyard  and  other  accommodations  to 
it: 

£     ».    d. 

Ttae  pnrcliu  of  tbe  laud  in  caab 40    o    0 

The  building  and  finishing  the  house 2ri3    .s    r. 


Tbe  biiildint;  tbe  barne 4'i     u    'J 

Tbe  inclosing  fbe  orcliyard  and  yarvis,  and  repayring  tbe 
fencis,  building  an  ulfice-littutse,  and  planting  an  orcliyard 
with  tiees,  and  Sfeliug  winie  part  of  the  bouse,  and  laying 
a  duble  Iloore  on  some  part  of  it 27    1  10 

The  house  was  on  the  north  side  of  Harvard  Street, 
nearly  opposite  Chestnut,  now  (Plympton)  Street, 
within  the  present  college  grounds,  and  on  a  glebe  of 
four  acres.  We  may  follow  the  house-building  a  step 
further  by  copying  another  record. 

"  In  the  yeare  1676  the  hall  and  hall-chamber  were 
sealed,  and  another  floore  of  bords  was  layed  upon 
the  chichin  chamber.     The  particular  chargis  : 


>.  d. 

1  8 

7  8 

o  ■> 

8  10}^ 
4  0 

c  -i'.: 


20  busbeles  of  limp  and  tbe  feching  it 

f^OO  uf  earth,  G>  M,  a  bushel  of  haver,  I" 

:;  peckea  of— it  looks  like — shreds,  1*  G'i;  lampblack,  S-* 

iiJOU  nalli,  S',  luj.j'' 

Tbe  uifl^ons'  worke 1 

For  brickes,  and  sand,  and  help  to  brick  tbe  luchea    ....    4 

We  may  copy  two  other  records  which  belong  to 
this  period. 

3Iarcb  G,  lCGg.-9.  To  Deacon  Stone  by  a  pair  of  sbooes  and  a 
pound  of  sugar,  because  tbe  deacon  had 
silver  though  ihcy  cost  him  i>  t'A,  had  but   0    '^    C 

26,  4,  1670.  Payd  in  silver,  by  the  apoyntment  of  the  C'omittee 
for  tbe  mynister  bouse  unto  the  deputie  gover- 
nor, Mr.  Francis  Willougbbly,  by  Deacon  Stone 
and  Thomas  Cbesholm,  as  appears  by  bis  dis- 
charg  web  Deocn  Stone  bath  for  the  discharg 
of  3Ir.  Mitchell's  funerall  tbe  sum  of  eight 
pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  six  pence.  I  say  the 
sum  of 8  13    i; 

In  1668,  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Mitchel  died,  the 
church  invited  Mr.  William  Stoughton,  or  Stoutton, 
as  the  old  record  gives  it,  to  become  the  pastor.  He 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1650,  and  afterwards  studied 
divinity  and  preached  in  England  with  acceptance. 
He  returned  to  New  England  in  1662,  and  was  re- 
peatedly asked  to  become  the^ninister  of  Dorchester, 
his  birth-place.  Though  he  was  "an  able  preacher 
and  very  pious,"  he  was  not  "  persuadable  to  take 
any  office  charge  in  any  church."  He  was  therefore 
"  chosen  into  the  magistracy,  and  he  rendered  much 
important  service  to  the  colony.  His  benefactions  to 
the  college  exceeded  those  of  any  other  person  dur- 
ing the  century."  Not  long  before  his  death  he 
erected  a  College  Hall  which  took  his  name.  This 
Hall  was  taken  down  in  1780,  and  in  1804-5  another 
Stoughton  Hall  was  erected  on  a  site  nearer  the  north 
side  of  the  yard.  Failing  to  secure  Mr.  Stoughton  as 
the  minister,  the  church  turned  its  eyes  to  one  who 
had  been  favorably  known  as  a  student.  The  old 
record  must  tell  tbe  story.  "After  sume  time  of  seek- 
ing God  by  prayer  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  guide  the 
church  to  make  theare  application  to  Mr.  Urian 
Oakes  in  Old  England,  which  to  further  the  same 
theare  was  a  letter  sent  from  the  church  with  a  mes- 
senger namely,  Mr.  William  Manning  with  a  letter; 
alsoe  sent  by  seaverall  magistrates  and  ministers  to  in- 
vite him  to  come  over  and  be  an  officer  amongst  us, 
which  he  after  counsell  and  advice  did  except  but 
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devine  providence  did  hinder  him  for  tliat  yeare  by 
reuson  of  a  sickness  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  visit  his 
wife  withall  and  afterward  tooke  her  away  by  death 
which  hindered  him  for  that  yeare.  The  church  the 
next  yeare  renewed  againe  theare  call  to  him  by 
another  letter,  but  then  he  was  hindered  by  an  ague 
that  he  was  long  visited  withall  in  the  yeare  1670. 
Thease  providences  interfering,  the  church  was  in 
doupt  wheather  to  waip;ht  any  longer,  but  after  sume 
debate  the  church  was  willing  to  waight  till  che 
spring  in  the  yeare  1671,  and  then  had  an  answer 
early  in  the  yeare  of  his  purpose  to  come  over  that 
summer,  which  was  accomplished  by  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God,  hee  arriving  in  New  England  July  the 
3,  1671,  and  finding  good  acceptance  both  by  the 
church  and  towne  and  in  the  country  and  joined  a 
member  with  our  church  and  was  ordained  pastur  of 
our  church  November  the  eight  1671." 

Urian  Oakes  was  born  in  England  about  1631, 
and  was  brought  to  New  England  in  his  childhood. 
He  "was  a  lad  of  small,  as  he  never  was  of  great  stat- 
ure." But  he  seems  to  have  been  an  amiable  boy, 
for  observers  "make  this  reflection,  If  good  nature 
could  ever  carry  one  to  heaven,  this  youth  has  enough 
to  carry  him  thither."  He  was  precocious,  and  pub- 
lished "a  little  parcel  of  astronomical  calculations." 
He  graduated  in  1649,  and  continued  to  reside  at  the 
college  and  board  in  Commons  till  1653.  "He 
returned  into  his  native  country  about  the  time  of 
the  Rump."  After  serving  for  a  time  as  chaplain  to 
a  person  of  note  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
Tichfield,  in  Hampshire,  where  he  labored  with  great 
devotion.  In  1662  he  was  silenced  with  other  non- 
Conformists;  but  after  a  time,  "  when  the  heat  of  the 
persecution  was  a  little  abated,  he  returned  unto  the 
exercise  of  his  ministry."  His  friends  here  watched 
his  course,  and  when  the  time  came  invited  him  to 
come  back  and  be  the  minister  of  Cambridge.  To 
this  he  consented,  as  we  have  seen,  and  aa  the 
"Magnolia"  expresses  it,  "The  good  stork  flew' over 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  feed  his  dam."  In  the  public 
records  is  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  church  and 
town  to  express  thanks  to  Mr.  Oakes  for  leaving  Eng- 
land and  coming  hither,  and  the  continued  desire 
that  he  would  join  in  fellowship  here,  that  he  might 
be  made  the  pastor,  and  to  entreat  him  to  remove 
himself  and  his  family  into  the  new  minister's  house. 
The  deacons  were  authorized  to  provide  for  his  ac- 
commodation, and  it  was  voted  "  that  half  a  year's 
payment  forthwith  be  made  by  every  one,  according 
to  their  yearly  payment  to  the  ministry;  and  the  one- 
half  of  it  to  be  paid  in  money,  and  the  other  in  such 
pay  as  is  suitable  to  the  end  intended."  We  have  this 
record:  "August  the  9th  1671.  Delivered  to  Wil- 
liam Manning  sixty  pounds  in  silver  to  pay  Mr. 
Prout  toward  the  transportation  of  Mr.  Urian  Oakes, 
his  family  and  goods,  and  other  disbursements  and 
for  Jithu  Taylor  his  passage,  I  say  payed  him  the  just 
sum  of  60/.0.  0.     Let  it  be  taken  notice  of  that  Mr. 


Prout  does  demand  thirteen  pounds  more  due  to  him." 
Another  record  shows  that  Mr.  Prout's  claim  was 
satisfied:  "Disbursed  for  Mr.  Oakes'  transportation 
from  Old  England  with  his  family  73/."  Mr.  Oakea 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  here,  November  8,  1671. 
The  expenses  of  the  ordination  are  worth  mentioning 
for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  customs  of  the  times: 

£  ..  d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 

n 


It.  3  biuhela  of  wheats 0  15 

It.  2  bushels  %  of  malt      0  10 

It.  4  galluDS  of  wine 0  18 

It.  for  beffe 1  10 

It.  for  mutton 1     i 

It.  for  301  of  butter     .    '. 0  15 

It.  for  foules 0  U 

It.  for  sugar,  spice  and  fruit«  and  other  sniA  11  things 1     0 

It.  for  labour 1 

It.  for  washing  the  tuhle  lining 0    6 

It.  for  woode  7' 0    7 

It.  auit7'>,  3<'.;  bread  64 0    9 


8     6 

6     0 

0 

0 


9  17     3 


£   I.  d. 

Gathered  bj  contribution  of  the  church  the  Saboth  before  the 
ordination  for  the  aayde  occasion 4    7     1 

Aod  the  ruoiainderof  the  charge  waa  defnt  jed  out  of  the  week- 
ly contributlona 5  10    2 


9  17    3 


In  1673,  Mr.  Oakea  preached  the  annual  election 
sermon,  in.  which  he  declared  himself  heartily  "  for 
all  due  moderation."  "  Many  a  man  hath  a  good 
heart  and  aSiections  under  the  bad  conduct  and  ill 
steeridge  of  a  very  weak  bead.  Nevertheless  I 
must  adde  (as  I  have  great  reason)  that  I  look  upon 
an  unbounded  toleration  as  the  first  born  of  all 
abominations."  He  reminded  his  hearers  that  Neir 
England  "  is  originally  a  plantation  not  for  trade  but 
for  religion."  Mr.  Oakea  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
college  soon  after  his  ordination.  After  the  death  of 
Mr.  Chauncy,  Leonard  Hoar,  a  clergyman  and 
physician,  was  chosen  president  of  the  college.  He 
was  the  first  graduate  to  be  placed  in  this  exalted 
position,  which  has  since  always  been  filled  by  a 
graduate.  President  Hoar  had  not  been  in  office 
long  before  trouble  came  to  him.  The  account  of 
them  does  not  beloug  in  this  narration.  But  the  man 
"  who  was  last  year  highly  courted  to  accept  the 
place,  was  now  by  some  wished  out  of  it  again." 
There  soon  came  to  be  "  uncomfortable  notices  and 
debates."  The  students  took  a  strong  dislike  to  the 
president,  and  did  what  they  could  to  annoy  and 
injure  him.  Cotton  Mather  says,  they  "  turned 
cudweeds  and  set  themselves  to  travestie  whatever  he 
did  and  said."  "  I  can  scarcely  tell  how,"  but  he  fell 
"  under  the  displeasure  of  some  that  made  a  figure 
in  the  neighborhood.  .  .  .  In  a  day  of  temptation 
which  was  now  upon  them,  several  very  good  men  did 
unhappily  countenance  the  ungoverned  youths  in 
their  ungovernableness."  Mr.  Oakes  was  closely 
connected  with  college  aflTairs,  but  his  relations  to  the 
president  are  not  clearly  defined.  In  1673,  with 
Thomas  Shepard  and  two  others,  he  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  corporation.     Ho  was  reelected,  but  did  not 
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accept  the  appointment  till  March  15,  1G75,  the  day 
on    which    President    Hoar    resigned.      Mr.   Oakes 
suffered  much  at  the  time  of  these  diliiculties  in  the 
college.     "Mr.  Oakes   hath    had   a   distemiier   hang 
upon    him,    which   hath    much    weakened   him.   the 
greatest  occasion  of  which  is,  I  think,  some  exercise 
of   mind."     Governor   Lovett   adds   that  Mr.  Oakes 
"  thinks    it    is    the    remayne   of    his   sickness  long 
agoe   in  England.     I  have  been    afraid  lest  he  may 
be  of  noe  long  continuance  witli   us,  but  a  graine  of 
hopes    that   he   may  get   over   it."     Mr.   Oakes    was 
asked  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  college.     This 
he  declined  to  do.     He  was  asked  to  accept  the  ollice 
pro  Icmjiore.     "  In  answer  thereto  he  declared  a  deep 
sen.se  of  his  unfitness  for  the   work  ;    ytt,  considering 
the  present  exigency  the  society  was  now  in  and  con- 
fiding  in    the   overseers  seasonably  tn  trndeavor   the 
settling   a   fit   person    for   that  work,  manifesting  his 
willingiie.ss   to  accept   of  that  place  for  a  time,  God 
enabling  by  health  and  strength,  and  so  far  as  his 
church    consented."     The    Legislature    "  ordered   an 
*       allowance   r.f    (me  hundred  pounds  in   money  by  the 
year."    In  October,  IC"."),  the  General    C^jurt  thanked 
him  for  his  care  and  pains,  and  desired  him  "to  con- 
tinue hi.»   labors   as   President   of    the   s^aid   College- 
which  hath  been,  by  the  bleising  of* God,  of  so  great 
advantage."    "He  did  the  services  of  a  President  even 
as  he  did  all   other  services,  faithfully,  learnedly,  in- 
defatigably."      In    February,    1G79-80,  he  was  again 
unanimcusly  chosen    president   by    the   fellows,  and 
the  House  of   Representatives   voted  that  "for   the 
better  encouragement  of   himself    and   also   of    the 
church  for  providing  help  for  carrying   on  that  work, 
which  hereby   he  may   be  in   part  diverted  from,  or 
need    iissistance,   this   Court    doth    order   that   fifty 
pounds   per  annum,  in    country  pay,  be  allowed  the 
Ileverend  Mr.  Oakes,  in  the  considerations  aforesaid, 
over  and  above  the  hundred  pounds  in  money  alreidy 
settled,  provided   he  accept  the  presidentship."     He 
finally  consented   to  this  pernistent  appeal   and  was 
inaugurated    on     Commencement    Day,    1680.      He 
was     not     to     serve     the     college     much     longer. 
He    had    been    long    subject    to    a     quartan   ague, 
and     "was     at     la<it     seized      with     a     maligrumt 
fever."      "  When    he   had    lain    sick  about  a  day  or 
two,     .     .     .     his   church   coming  together  with  ex- 
pectation  to  have  the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  Lord's 
Day  administered  unto  them,  to   their   horror   found 
the  pangs  of  death  seizing  their  pastor,  that  should 
have  broken  to  them  the  bread  of  life."     The  end 
came  on  the  25th   of  July,  1681,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
his  ministry  here  and  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  borne  to   his  grave  in   the    ancient  God's 
Acre.  The  memorial  slab  which  marked  the  grave  has 
been  taken   away   for  some  ignoble  use,  but  another 
stone,  with   an    elaborate    inscription    in    Latin,   has 
supplied   its  place.      There  is  one   memento  of  his 
burial   iu  an  entry   in  the  college   books,  where  are 
"  charges  of  £16  16«.  M.  for  scarfs  and  gloves,  and 


t'S  14s.  for  twelve  rings  at  Mr.  Oakes'  funeral." 
Increase  Mather's  testimony  may  .-tand  fur  many  which 
could  be  given:  "  It  may.  without  refiectiun  upon  any. 
be  truly  said,  that  he  was  uiie  of  the  greatest  lights 
that  ever  shone  in  this  part  of  the  world,  or  that  is 
ever  like  to  arise  in  this  horizon." 

Mr.  Oakes'  ministry  fell  in  disturbed  times.  Not 
only  was  the  college  in  a  disorganized  state,  but  the 
Colony  itself  was  in  peril.  The  reading  of  Dr. 
Palfrey's  "  History  of  New  England  "  will  recall  the 
continuous  events  which  kept  the  whole  comumiiity 
excited  and  alarmed.  It  was  a  day  when  every  man 
who  loved  New  England  and  believed  in  its  liberty 
and  loyalty  was  forced  to  do  his  best  thinking.  The 
men  of  Cambridge  were  not  lacking  in  this.  It  i.i  a 
part  of  the  civil  history,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  history  al^o.  The  encroachment-s  of 
the  British  government  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
charter  were  unceasing  A  few  months  alter 
Oakes'  death  the  King  declared  his  resolution  to  have 
the  charter,  with  all  its  powers,  "  legally  evicted  and 
made  voitl."  In  1<!S4  a  decree  was  parsed  vacating 
the  charter.  "  Massachusetts,  as  a  body  politic  was 
no  more.  The  elaborate  I'abric,  '.hat  had  been  fiftv- 
four  years  in  building,  was  leveled  with  the  dusl." 
We  have  only  to  read  of  these  things  to  know  what 
ministers  and  people  were  saying  and  doing  in  tlmse 
days  which  tried  their  souls. 

There  was  much  excitement,  too,  through  the  re- 
newed activity  of  the  -Vnabaptiats  and  <  Quakers.  Rev. 
Samuel  Danforth,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Thomas,  in 
I  1670,  writes:  "The  truth  is,  matters  are  so  circum- 
stanced that  a  man  can  hardly  come  into  any  company 
and  enter  into  any  discourse,  but  before  he  is  aware 
he  finds  himself  in  the  like  fan  and  sieve  as  that 
whe.'ein  Satan  winnowed  Peter  in  the  high  priest's 
hall."  The  views  and  teachings  of  Mr.  (Jakes  on  the 
limits  of  toleration  have  been  already  given.  In 
June,  1671,  just  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Oakes  from 
England,  the  freemen  of  Cambridge  presented  to  the 
General  Court  a  long  memorial,  in  which  they  recited 
their  atfiictions  because  of  Quakers,  Anabaptists  and 
Fanii lists,  and  |>etitioned  "that  the  laws  here  estab- 
lished against  the  wicked  practices  of  these  obstinate 
offenders  may  be  fully  executed,  all  discontentments 
that  may  tend  to  give  any  discouragements  thereto 
notwithstanding." 

The  witchcraft  delusion,  which  had  its  centre  in 
Salem  and  thence  spread  widely,  was  at  a  period  later 
than  that  we  are  reviewing.  There  was  trouble  from 
this  cause  here,  as  in  other  places.  .\  woman  "  crazed, 
distracted  and  broken  in  mind  "  was  imprisoned  oa 
suspicion,  but  was  acquitted  when  tried.  A  woman 
named  Kendal  was  accused  and  put  to  death  through 
false  witness.  Rut  as  early  as  16.30  there  had  been 
trouble  here.  The  widow  Winifred  Holman  and  tier 
daughter,  Mary,  who  lived  where  the  Botanic  Garden 
now  is,  were  accused  by  her  opposite  neighbor,  John 
Gibson,  and  his  wife  and  son  and  daughter.     A  war- 
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rant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  Holinans,  but 
there  is  no  account  of  their  trial,  and  it  is  probable 
that  no  indictment  could  be  found  against  them.  But 
they  were  not  content  with  this  termination  of  the 
matter,  and  they  brought  suit  against  their  accusers 
for  defamation  and  slander.  The  church  came  to 
their  help.  Deacops  John  Bridge  and  Gregory  Stone 
and  others  certified  that  Winifred  Holman  was  well 
known  to  them,  and  that  she  "is  diligent  in  her  call- 
ing, and  frequents  public  preaching  and  gives  diligent 
attention  thereucto."  Judgment  was  given  against 
the  mother,  but  the  daughter  sustained  her  case 
against  John  Gibson,  Jr.,  and  he  was  required  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  "  wronged  and  scandalously 
slandered  her,"  or  eUe  to  pay  her  five  pounds.  He 
chose  to  make  the  acknowledgment  and  to  have  her 
forgiveness  of  his  trespass.  Those  who  wish  to  read 
the  mass  of  wearisome  testimony  are  referred  to  Dr. 
Paige's  "  History  of  Cambridge." 

As  we  pass  from  the  third  minister  of  the  church 
we  may  set  at  the  line  of  transition  a  portion  of  the 
elegy  which  he  composed  in  memory  of  one  whom 
he  describes  as  "  that  reverent,  learned,  eminently 
pious,  and  singularly  accomplished  divine,  my  ever- 
honored  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Shepard,  the  late  faith- 
ful and  worthy  teacher  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  at 
Charlestown,  in  New  England: 

"i>h  !  that  I  were  a  poet  now  ia  grain  I 
How  wuiild  I  invocAte  the  muses  aU 
To  <leigii  their  presence,  lend  tlieir  rtowing  rein, 
And  help  to  ^race  dear  SUepard'fl  fimerai ! 

How  would  I  paint  our  griefs,  and  succors  borrow 
From  art  and  fancy,  to  linui  out  our  sorrow  ! 

Caiuhrid'je  i^roans  under  this  so  lie.aTT  cross. 

And  .iyuipathizes  with  her  sitter  dear — 
Renews  her  grief  afresh  for  her  old  loss 
<  'f  her  own  Shepard,  ami  drop:^  many  a  tear — 
Cambridge  and  Charlestown  now  joint  mourners  are. 
And  this  tremendous  loss  between  them  share." 

It  has  seemed  best  to  make  this  narrative  of  the 
early  history  of  Cambridge  somewhat  full,  because  it 
is  the  beginning  of  a  long  coarse  of  events,  and  the 
remoteness  of  the  time  gives  a  special  interest  to  all 
which  is  connected  with  it.  From  this  point  the 
record  must  be  more  general.  But  for  nearly  eighty 
years  longer  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Cambridge 
is  the  history  of  one  church  and  is,  therefore,  in  good 
measure,  the  property  of  all  the  churches  which  have 
gathered  around  it. 

In  the  old  church-book  good  Deacon  Cooper  places 
this  amoDg  "severall  providencis  of  God  to  the 
church  of  Cambrigd  : "  "  Mr.  Oakes,  our  pastor,  being 
chosen  to  be  president  of  the  college  about  a  year 
before  his  death,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  guide  our 
church  to  give  5Ir.  Nathaniel  Gookin  a  call  to  be  helpful 
in  the  ministry  in  order  to  call  him  to  office  iu  time 
convenient,  which  some  time  after  our  pastor's  death 
our  church  did  give  him  a  call  to  the  office  of  pastor 
which  call  he  did  accept  of  and  was  ordained  pastor 
of  our  church  November  15,  1()S2.  Also,  there  were 
ordained  the   same   day  two  Ruling  Elders  of  our 


church,  namely,  Deacon  John  Stone  and  Mr.  Jonas 
Clarke,  to  the  office  of  Ruling  Elders." 

The  accouut  of  the  ordination  expenses  resembles 
that  which  has  been  given  in  the  case  of  a  former 
minister.  It  includes:  "Provision  for  80  persons. 
For  burnt  wine,  sugar,  brandy  before  dinner.  Wine 
for  the  messengers  in  the  morning;  for  cakes  and 
rosewater,  loaf  sugar  and  spice,  butter  and  pork." 
The  total  cost  was  £13  14s.  2d.  The  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Gookin  was  a  son  of  Major-General  Daniel  Gookin, 
the  associate  of  the  Apostle  Eliot  in  his  labors  for  the 
Indians,  and  a  man  distinguished  for  his  int^rity 
and  benevolence.  The  son  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
October  22,  1656.  He  graduated  in  1675.  He  was, 
therefore,  twenty-six  years  old  when  he  was  ordained. 
i.e3S  is  known  of  him  than  of  the  other  ministers  of 
the  church.  The  records  of  his  time  are  very  incom- 
plete. It  is  strong  testimony  to  his  ability  and  char- 
acter that  he  was  called  to  be  the  associate  of  Presi- 
dent Oakes,  and  was  afterwards  placed  over  the 
church.  Judge  Sewall  gives  an  account  of  the  ordi- 
nation :  "  Mr.  Sherman  ordains  Mr.  Nath.  Gookin 
pastor  of  Camb.  Church.  Mr.  Eliot  gives  the  right 
band  of  fellowship,  first  reading  the  Scripture  that 
warrants  it.  Mr.  Sherman,  Eliot  and  Mather  laid  on 
hands.  Then  Mr.  Grookia  ordained  Deac.  Stone  and 
Mr.  Clarke  Ruling  Elders.  The  presence  of  God 
seemed  to  be  with  his  people.  Mr.  Jona.  Dan  forth, 
the  Deputy  Governor's  only  son,  lay  by  the  wall, 
having  departed  on  Monday  morning  (13th)  of  a 
consumption." 

Mr.  Gookin  married  Hannah,  the  daughter  of  Ha- 
bijah  Savage,  who  was  the  grandson  of  the  noted 
Ann  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Gookin  was  a  fellow  of  Har- 
vard College.  His  son  and  grandson  were  succes- 
sively ministers  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  and  were  highly 
commended  for  their  worth  and  work.  Of  the  latter 
it  is  said  that  he  was  "  both  ways  descended  from  those 
who  have  been  stars  of  the  first  magnitude." 

There  are  not  many  traces  of  the  ministry  of  our 
Mr.  Gookin.  There  is  an  account  of  the  money  paid 
him  from  time  to  time  for  his  services.  The  amounts 
vary,  being  sometimes  le:s  than  a  pound,  at  other 
times  ten  pounds  or  more.  There  is  a  record  of  the 
contributions  on  the  Sabbath.  The  sum  collected  in 
this  way  was  usually  about  one  pound.  Of  the  pas- 
tor's salary  about  fifty  pounds  appears  to  have  been 
collected  in  the  church.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
the  care  which  was  taken  of  the  poor.  Contributions 
for  their  relief — and  frequently  for  a  single  person — 
were  made  on  the  Sabbath.  We  have  the  careful 
record  of  the  sums  raised  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
were  applied.  There  were  collections  occasionally 
for  the  redemption  of  captives.  At  one  period  "the 
scholars"  mfide  their  contribution,  which  was  en- 
tered by  itself  and  appropriated,  according  to  their 
wish,  for  the  benefit  of  the  minister.  The  students' 
contribution  is  only  found,  however,  in  the  interval 
after  Mr.  Gookin's  death.    These  items  are  signifi- 
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cant.  Contributions  were  taken  in  1683  for  Joseph 
Green,  in  1684  for  Moses  Eyers,  in  1685  for  Thomas 
Grould,  who  were  in  "  Turkey  slavery."  In  1GS6  there 
was  a  collection  for  poor  Frenchmen  who  had  come 
here  for  shelter,  and  in  1692  for  "  York  captives  with 
the  Indians."  In  1686  seven  pounds  were  giveG  to 
John  Parker,  at  the  "  Village,"  whose  house  had  been 
burned.  Another  contribution  was  for  the  relief  of 
Widow  Crackbone  and  her  son,  "  her  being  dis- 
tracted." In  1689  Widow  Arrington  and  her  family, 
"they  being  under  the  afflicting  hand  of  God,  her 
sons  were  taken  away  by  death,  and  her  daughter  and 
a  grandchild."  The  sum  in  cash  was  £6  ISs.  The 
sum  in  common  pay  was  £1  2s.  6rf. 

In  1680  statistical  returns  were  made  by  a  commit- 
tee in  response  to  an  order  of  the  General  Court, — 121^ 
families  were  reported,  and  169  ratable  polls,  or 
males  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  annual  allowance  to 
the  pastor  is  given  as  £51  in  money;  in  goods  and 
provisions  £78  13«, ;  "Sum  is  £129  13».  Od.,  with  his 
dwelling  in  the  house  built  for  the  ministry,  with  four 
acres  of  land  adjoining  thereunto;  also  about  twenty 
loads  of  wood  annually  carried  to  his  house."  That  was 
for  Mr.  Oakes.  In  June,  1680,  it  was  voted  to  give  Mr. 
Gookin  £100  for  that  year  and  to  pay  the  remainder 
to  Mr.  Oakes.  June  28,  1680,  it  was  "  Voted  and 
agreed  that  five  hundred  acres  of  the  remote  lands, 
lying  between  Oburne,  Concord  and  our  head-line, 
shall  be  laid  out  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  minis- 
try of  this  town  and  place,  and  to  remain  to  that  use 
forever."  In  1682  the  "  Farmers"  who  were  living 
in  what  is  now  Lexington  complained  that  they  were 
too  far  from  the  church,  the  nearest  of  them  being 
five  miles  distant,  and  petitioned  the  General  Ciiurt 
that  they  might  be  set  oil' as  a  separate  parish.  Cam- 
bridge made  opposition  and  the  petition  was  refused. 
It  was  made  again  in  1684,  and  yet  again  in  1691, 
when  it  was  granted,  and  the  "  Farmers"  were  allowed 
"  to  provide  for  themselves  a  person  that  may  be  meet 
and  able  to  dispense  unto  them  the  word  of  God." 
A  separate  service  was  soon  established,  but  it  was 
not  till  1696  that  a  church  was  formed  and  a  minister 
ordained. 

Nothing  of  marked  importance  seems  to  have  been 
done  in  the  town  during  Mr.  Gookin's  pastorate.  Mr. 
Mitchel  was  still  kindly  remembered,  for  in  1G87  a 
grant  often  pounds  was  made  to  "Mistress  MitcheJ." 
The  corporation  of  the  college  in  1691  appropriated 
five  pounds  toward  the  repairing  of  the  meeting- 
house, "provided  that  this  present  allowance  shall 
not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent  for  the  future,  and  that 
the  selectmen  shall  renounce  all  expectation  of  such 
athingfor  the  future."  But  if  things  werequiet  in  the 
town  there  was  enough  abroad  to  engross  the  minds 
of  the  people,  for  in  this  time  James  II.  ascended 
the  throne  and  entered  on  his  troubled  and  bloody 
reign,  to  be  thrust  down  and  driven  out  when  William 
and  Mary  assumed  the  crown  at  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  brought  in  a  new  era,  with  new  liberties 


for  these  Colonies.  The  "  Glorious  Revolution  "  must 
have  stirred  the  subjects  of  the  English  throne  who 
were  3000  miles  away,  and  must  have  entered  into  the 
thanksgiving  and  the  preaching  and  talking  along 
the  streets,  and  in  the  church  and  the  home.  In  1689 
the  new  sovereigns  were  proclaimed  in  Boston  with 
much  ceremony.  Doubtless  Cambridge  was  there, 
bearing  its  part  in  all  which  was  done.  Then  fol- 
lowed ttie  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  in  which 
the  Cambridge  people  shared  the  common  burden 
and  peril.  In  Massachusetts,  in  connection  with  the 
expedition  against  Canada,  in  1690,  the  first  paper 
money  was  issued  by  the  Colonies.  It  was  a  curi- 
osity which  the  students  and  towns-people  must  have 
seen  and  talked  about. 

Meanwhile  the  minister's  work  went  on.  In  asmall, 
oblong,  leather-covered  book,  now  the  property  of  the 
Shepard  Historical  Society,  and  having  in  it  the  names 
of  Joseph  Baxter,  of  the  class  of  1693,  and  Benjamin 
Collman,  of  the  class  of  1692,  afterwards  the  first  min- 
ister of  the  Brattle  Street  Church  in  Boston,  are  re- 
ports of  sermons  preached  by  Mr.  Gookin  in  1690,  when 
ihese  young  men  were  in  college.  Occasionally  there 
is  the  report  of  a  sermon  by  some  other  preacher. 
The  sermons  were  on  thoughtful,  vigorous  themes, 
and  we  may  believe  were  worthy  of  the  preacher  and 
his  hearers.  In  doctrine  they  were  in  accord  with 
the  faith  of  the  churches.  Mr.  Gookin  seems  to  have 
attended  closely  to  his  personal  work,  and  not  to  have 
been  diverted  from  it  by  public  afl'airs. 

At  length  we  come  upon  this  entry  in  the  old  book  : 
"  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gookin,  our  pastor,  departed  this 
life  7th  day  of  August,  1692,  being  the  Sabbath  day 
at  night,  about  nine  or  ten  ft'clock  at  night."  It 
must,  however,  have  been  the  14th  of  August  that  the 
end  came.  The  record  was  made  some  time  after  the 
event,  and  continues  :  "  Elder  Clark  departed  this 
life  14th  January,  1699  or  1700,  being  the  Sabbath 
day.  Our  pastor  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gookin's  wife, 
Hannah,  died  14th  day  of  May,  1702,  and  was  buried 
16th  day  of  May  at  the  town's  charge."  Her  grave  is 
in  the  old  burying-ground  and  is  plainly  marked  ; 
the  grave  of  Mr.  Gflokin  is  not  now  marked,  but  a 
monument  by  the  side  of  his  wife's,  from  which  the 
inscription  has  crumbled  away,  is  supposed  to  cover 
the  spot  where  the  fourth  minister  of  the  Cambridge 
Church  was  buried.  In  the  November  after  his 
death,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  it  was  voted  that  "the  selectmen  should  make 
a  money-rate  to  pay  the  expenses  and  defray  the 
charges,  which  amounted  to  about  £18  in  money,  of 
our  Pastor  Gookin's  funeral  charges.'' 

We  close  the  record  of  this  brief  life  with  entries  in 
Judge  Sewall's  diary — "  Monday,  August  15,  Mr. 
Joseph  Eliot  comes  in  and  tells  me  the  amazing  news 
of  the  Rev''.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gookin's  being  dead  ;  'tis 
even  as  sudden  to  me  as  Mr.  Oakes'  death.  He  was 
one  of  our  best  Minister:-,  and  one  of  the  best  friends  I 
had  left. 
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■'  August  16,  1692.  I  went  to  the  Fast  .at  Rosbury 
and  from  thence  to  the  Funeral  of  Mr.  Gookin.  Mr. 
Mather,  Allen,  Morton,  Willard,  Bayly,  Hobart, 
Bearers.     Has  left  a  Widow,  a  Son  and  Daughter." 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Gookin  the  pulpit  was  filled 
by  various  preachers.  We  have  a  long  list  of  their 
names,  with  the  amount  paid  to  each.  Among  the 
names  are  Mr.  Mather  and  Mr.  Brattle.  The  amount 
paid  for  a  single  sermon  was  ten  shillings  ;  for  a  whole 
day's  service  one  pound  was  the  regular  stipend.  The 
gifts  of  the  students  seem  to  have  been  added  to  the 
amount  granted  by  the  people.  There  is  a  pleasant 
record  which  tells  us  that  during  this  interval  Mr. 
Increase  Mather  preached  much,  and  gave  his  pay  to 
Mrs.  Hannah  Gookin,  widow.  She  was  also  paid  for 
entertaining  the  ministers  who  preached  at  this  time. 
The  Rev.  Increase  Mather  was  unanimously  invited 
to  assume  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church ;  but  the 
people  among  whom  he  had  labored  for  thirty-six 
years  were  not  willing  to  release  him,  and  this,  with 
other  obstacles  to  his  removal,  led  him  to  decline  the 
proposal.  But  it  is  a  sign  of  the  importance  and 
standing  of  the  church,  that  it  dared  look  so  high  for 
a  minister,  and  call  a  man  of  Mr.  Mather's  promi- 
nence. 

After  the  office  had  been  vacant  for  four  years,  the 
Rev.  William  Brattle  w.os  invited  to  become  the  min- 
ister of  the  church,  and  he  accepted  the  call.     He 
had  supplied  the  pulpit  after  Mr.  Gookin's  death  and 
he  was  ordained  as  the  minister  November  25,  1696. 
He  was  thirty-four  years  old  and  came  of  a  wealthy 
and  prominent  family.     He  graduated   in   1680,  and 
was  alterwards  tutor  and  fellow  in   the  college.     He 
wai  one  of  the  first  to  be  made  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  i 
In  1688-89,  he  was  in  Europe  with  his  friend  Samuel 
Sewall,  who  wished  to  be  with  Mr.  Mather,  who  was  I 
seeking  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Colony,  which 
was  without  a  charter  or  a  settled  government.    Judge  | 
Sewall's  diary  has  records  of  the  visit:  "  February  i 
7th.     Mr.   Brattle  showed  me   Gresham  College,  by  j 
Mr.  Dubois  his  kindness  and  cost.  1 

"  February  Uth.  Mr.  Brattle  and  I  went  to  Covent 
Garden  and  heard  a  Consort  of  Musick.  ! 

"July  8th.  Went  with  Mr.  Brattle  and  swam  in 
the  Thames,  went  ofl"  from  the  Temple  Stairs,  and 
had  a  wherry  to  wait  on  us.  .  .  .  I  think  it  hath 
been  healthful  and  refreshing  to  me." 

The  church  records  are  complete  from  the  time  of 
Mr.  Brattle's  accession.  He  made  an  entry  of  the  day 
when  he  "'  succeeded  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gookin, 
and  was  ordained  a  minister  of  .Tesus  Christ  and  a 
pastor  to  the  rtock  at  Cambridge,  November  2.5,  1696, 
per  the  Rev.  Mr.  Inc.  Mather.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Willard  laid  on  hands.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Sam'  Willard  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. JJeus 'it  (j/orin,  Amen."  He  preached  his  own 
ordination  sermon  from  the  words,  "  I  have  planted, 
Apollos  watered ;  but  God  gave  the  increase."  .\ 
sermon  was  preached  on  the  same  occasion  by  Mr. 


Mather  from  Revelation  i.  16:  "And  he  had  in  his 
right  hand  seven  stars."  Mr.  Brattle's  independence 
was  shown  in  his  refusal  to  have  an  elder,  who  was  a 
layman,  join  in  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  charges 
of  the  ordination  are  entered  as  about  £20.  There 
was  "laid  out  about  the  repairing  of  the  ministerial 
house  for  Mr.  Brattle  £10  18'  8"."  The  salary  of  the 
minister  had  been  fixed  after  Mr.  Gookin's  death, 
when  the  town  voted  "  to  give  to  the  next  minister 
that  the  church  and  town  shall  settle  among  them 
ninety  pounds  per  annum,  in  money,  so  long  as  he 
shall  carry  on  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  Cambridge." 
In  1712-13  it  was  "  voted,  that  the  sum  of  ten  pounds 
per  annum  be  added  to  the  salary  of  the  ministry  in 
this  part  of  the  town,  instead  of  the  annual  custom  of 
carting  of  wood ;  so  that  the  said  salary  is  an  hundred 
pound  per  annum.''  But  the  custom  of  carting  wood 
to  the  parsonage  was  not  entirely  abandoned  at  that 
time.  There  are  long  lists  of  the  donors  of  wood.  In 
1697  Mr.  Brattle  received  twenty-two  loads,  and  he 
usually  received  more  than  that  till  the  custom  was 
changed.  There  are  also  accounts  of  wood  for  which 
he  paid.  There  is  in  1697  a  long  list  of  donations 
headed  :  "  Sent  in  since  November  3d,  the  day  that  I 
was  married."  The  list  extended  through  more  than 
a  year,  and  is  composed  of  articles  for  his  table,  with 
the  names  of  the  givers  and  the  value  of  their  gifts. 
The  beginning  is  in  this  way : 

"Goody  Gove,  1  pd.  Fresh  Butter,  8".;  Mrs.  Bord- 
man,  1  pd.  Fr.  Butter,  8'.;  Doct.  Oliver  a  live  Pork, 
2V;  Sarah  Ferguson,  1  pig,  1*.  9"."  The  Cutter  Gene- 
alogy has  a  list  of  gifts  to  Mr.  Brattle,  in  '97,  in- 
cludiug  from  Mrs.  Amsdel  a  "  rib-spair  of  pork." 

There  are  in  the  records  accounts  of  similar  dona- 
tions afterwards.  His  private  affairs  are  closely  as- 
sociated with  his  public  relations,  and  we  have  an- 
other account  which  is  entitled :  "  Housekeeping 
Dr.,  since  we  were  married  November  3,  1697."  The 
list  opens  with  "  2  powthering  Tubs,  9'.;  1  Tub  of 
Beef  154  pds.  salted  October  29,  £1  18'.  6".;  wine  w° 
married  and  wine  to  "**  day,  £3;  Bear  19'.  6"." 

At  the  end  of  the  church-book  are  various  state- 
ments regarding  the  minister's  gardening,  the  weather, 
etc.  Of  1697  we  read,  "The  winter  this  year  was  a 
very  severe  winter  for  cold  and  snow.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  from  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  middle  of  March;  many  snows  one  upon 
another;  in  February  it  was  judg£d  to  be  three  foot 
and  a  half  deep  on  a  level."  "  Charlestown  ferry  was 
frozen  up  ao  that  the  boat  did  not  go  over  once  from 
January  17  to  February  28,  in  which  time  I  rode  over 
upon  the  ice."  The  summer  following  this  hard  win- 
ter was  a  very  fruitful  summer.  In  February  and 
March,  1700,  he  was  planting  his  garden. 

In  1696-97  there  was  important  action  by  the 
church  concerning  the  reception  of  members.  The 
subject  occasioned  much  discussion.  The  result  was, 
in  brief,  that  persons  desiring  to  enter  the  church 
should  be  excused,  if  they  so  desired,  from  a  public 
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relation  of  their  religious  experience,  and  should 
privately  give  satistactioQ  to  the  elders  regarding 
their  religious  character.  The  minister  was  to  state 
to  the  chjirch  the  trround  of  his  satisfaction  with  the 
candidates  some  time  before  they  were  to  be  admitted, 
and  they  were  to  be  propounded  in  public,  that  if  any 
one  knew  any  reason  which  should  justly  bar  them 
from  communion  he  could  privately  inform  the  eiders. 
The  vote  of  the  church  upon  receiving  persons  who 
had  been  duly  propounded  was  to  be  taken  by 
"handy  vote,  or  silence,  or  any  other  indifferent 
sign,"  at  the  discretion  of  the  elders.  Those  who 
were  accepted  by  the  church  were  publicly  to  make 
"  profession  of  their  faith  and  repentance  in  their 
covenanting  with  God."  This  method  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  that  which  is  now  employed  in  Con- 
gregational Churches.  It  leaves  the  whole  matter 
with  the  church,  and  the  application  of  the  general 
principles  will  depend  upon  the  spirit  of  each  church 
in  each  case.  During  Mr.  Brattle's  ministry  of  twenty 
years,  364  persons  were  admitted  to  the  church  ;  724 
children  were  baptized. 

In  February,  1700,  .Mr.  Brattle  was  "  taken  sick  of 
a  feaver,"  and  was  "  very  ille,  near  to  death.''  In 
about  a  fortnight  he  was  able  to  be  out — "  Deo  sit 
gloria.  Amen."  He  was  often  interrupted  during 
his  ministry  by  pains  and  languiahments.  .A.t  length 
the  end  came  to  him,  also.  February  15,  1716-17, 
"The  ReV.  Mr.  Brattle,  Pastur  of  the  church  of 
Christ  in  Cambridge,  departed  this  life."  He  had 
borne  his  sufferings  "  with  great  patience  and  resigna- 
tion, and  died  with  peace  and  an  e.xtraordinary 
serenity  of  mind."  "He  was  greatly  honored  at  his 
interment."  It  was  the  day  of  "  The  Great  Snow," 
and  the  principal  magistrates  and  ministers  were 
detained  here  for  several  days. 

Let  Judge  Sewell  give  his  account  of  these  events  : 
"  1716-17,  February  15,  6.  The  Rev".  Mr.  William 
Brattle  died  last  night  at  midnight.  He  was  a  Father 
to  the  Students  of  Harvard  College  and  a  Physician, 
My  Fast  Friend.  I  wish  it  be  not  portentous  tha?. 
Two  such  great  men  should  fall  in  one  week.  Deu» 
averiat  omen."  The  reference  is  to  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Pemberton,  of  Boston,  who  died  on  the  13th. 

"Febr.  16,  7.  Is  a  great  Storm  of  Snow  and  Sleet 
so  that  the  burying  of  Mr.  Pemberton  is  put  off  to 
Monday,  and  notice  sent  accordingly.  Feb.  18,  2. 
O'eat  storm  of  snow;  yet  good  going  under  foot. 
Mr.  Pemberton  is  buried  between  4  and  5,  in  3Ir. 
Willard'sTomb.  Feb.  20.  .  .  .  About  ^  an  hour  past 
one  my  son  and  I  set  out  for  Mr.  Brattle's  Funeral  in 
Capt.  Belcher's  slay ;  got  thither  in  good  time. 
Bearers,  President  Mr.  Auger,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr. 
Wadswortb,  Mr.  Bradstreet,  Mr.  Stephens.  Scarves 
and  Rings.  Governour  and  Govr.  Dudley  went  first; 
Govr.  Usher  and  Sewall  2d.  \Vere  many  ministers 
there;  Mr.  Rogers  and  Fitch,  from  Ipswich,  came 
home  from  the  Burying-place.  Cousin  Elithrop 
drove.    Got  home  very   seasonably.     Another  snow 


I  coming  on.     Laiis  Deo.     Fel).  21,  5.     Extrionliriary 
I  storm   of  snow ;  yet  many   were  at  Lecture   to  hear 
I  Mr.  Colman  pre.ach  the  Funeral  Sermon  of  ^Ir.  Pem- 
I  berton  and  Mr.  Brattle,  from  .Tuo.  9  :  4.    Compared  Mr. 
j  Pemberton   to  Elijah  :  Mr.  Brattle  to  Mo.ses.     After 
I  Lecture  the  storm  increases  much,  grows  more  vehe- 
I  ment."     3Ir.  Brattle  remembered  the  church  in  his 
last  testament:     "  As  a  close  to  this  part  of  my  will, 
I  it  is  my   desire  to  consecrate,  and   with  humility   I 
bequeath  and  present  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Cam- 
bridge- (my  dearly    beloved    flock),  for  a    Baptismal 
I  Basin,    my   great  silver   basin,   an    inscription    ujion 
j  which  I  leave  to  the  prudence  of  the  Reverend  Presi- 
dent and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simon  Bradstreet." 
!      The  character  of  Mr.  Brattle  was  held   in  general 
I  esteem.     He  was  a  man  of  marked    politeness   and 
j  courtesy,  of  compassion  and  charity.     He  had  a  large 
I  estate  and  he  scattered  his  gifts  with  a  liberal  hand, 
1  yet  without  ostentation.     He  was  patient  and  pacific 
■  in  hi.s  temper,  and  ".seemed  to  have  equal  respect  to 
!  good  men  of  all  denominations."     "With  humility 
[  he  united  magnanimity  ;  and  was  neither  brihei!  hy 
I  the  favor  nor  overawed  by   the   displeasure  of  any 
man."     He  w.as  of  "an  austere  and  mortified  life,  yet 
I  candid  and  tolerant  towards  others."     He  liad  great 
learning  and  ability,  and  bore  a  high  reputation  as  a 
l)reacher.     His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  "  calm  atid 
soft  and   melting."     His  sermons  show  that  he  was 
thoroughly  of  the  Puritan  school  in  theology;  yet  in 
ecclesiastical  usages  he  was  liberal.     When  the  Brat- 
tle Street  Church  was  founded  in  Boston,  by  men  who 
sought  larger  liberties  in  the  ordering  uf  their  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  the   movement  enlisted  his  sympathy. 
When    ilr.    Colman    was   called    to    this    Manifesto 
Church,  Mr.  Brattle  wrote  to  him  :     "  .\s  for  my  own 
part,  I  shall  .account  it  a  smile  from  heaven  upon  the 
good  design  of  these  gentlemen,  if  you  can  send  them 
answer  of  peace."     Of  himself  he  wrote  in  I'l'):    "  I 
can't  but  look  upon  myself  .is  a  standing  instance  of 
the  infinite   power   and    infinite  goodness  of  (jod. " 
His  friend,  Mr.   Colman,  said  of  him:     "They  that 
had  the  happiness  to  know  Mr.  Brattle  knew  a  very 
religious,   good    man,    an   able   divine,    a   laborious, 
faithful  minister,  an  excellent  scholar,  a  great  bene- 
factor, a  wise  and  prudent  man,  and  one  of  the  best 
of  friends.      The   promotion    of    religion,    learning, 
virtue  and  peace  everj'where  within  reach  was  hi.s 
very  life  and  soul,  the  great  busiuess  in  which  he  was 
constantly  employed,  and  in   which   he   principally 
delighted.     Like  his  good  Lord  and  Master,  he  went 
(or  sent)   about   doing   good.      His   principles   were 
sober,  sound,  moderate,  being  of  a  catholic  and  pacific 
spirit." 

His  relation  to  the  college  has  been  mentioned. 
In  the  absence  of  President  Mather  in  England  "the 
administration  of  the  college,"  writes  Mr.  Sibley, 
"  was  carried  on  by  the  Tutors,  John  Leverett  and 
William  Brattle.  .  .  .  These  two  wise  and  effi- 
cient officers  appear  to  have  constituted  the  whole 
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College  Faculty,  and  to  have  had  almost  exclusive 
direction  of  the  studies  and  discipline."  After  the 
death  of  his  brother,  in  1713,  Mr.  Bratlle,  who  was 
his  sole  executor,  acted  as  treasurer  of  the  college  for 
two  years,  "and  in  1715  delivered  to  h'n  successor 
nearly  three  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  of  per 
sonal  estate,  and  a  real  estate  yielding  two  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds.'' 

.^  little  is  known  of  Mr.  Brattle's  life  in  smaller 
mutters.  He  was  a  singer.  Judge  Sewall  has  an 
entry  in  1701 :  "  I  went  to  the  Manifesto  Church. 
.  .  .  They  sang  the  second  part  of  the  sixty-ninth 
Psalm.  Mr.  Brattle  set  it  to  Windsor  tune."  At  an 
earlier  date  Mr.  Brattle  sets  Oxford  tune. 

In  1708  the  judge  remonstrates  with  Mr.  Henry 
Flint  regarding  the  application  of  saint  to  the  apos- 
tles and  evangelists.  "  He  argued  that  saying  Saint 
Luke  was  an  indifferent  thing;  and  "twas  commonly 
used;  and  therefore  he  might  do  it.  Mr.  Brattle 
used  it." 

Again,  he  cites  Mr.  Brattle  as  one  of  the  men  who 
had  respect  to  nature  and  Uid  not  cut  off  their  hair 
and  put  on  a  wig.  In  1702  he  had  this  cheerful 
entry:  '•  Mr.  Brattle  came  to  us  and  smoked  a  pipe." 
The  town  records  give  us  the  close:  "tJth  Febru- 
ary, 171<!-17.  At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
orderly  convened,  voted,  that  the  charges  for  wines, 
scarfs,  and  gloves  for  the  bearers  at  the  funeral  of  our 
late  Pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  William  Brattle,  be  defrayed  by 
the  town,  under  the  direction  of  the  deacons  and  se- 
lectmen  ' 

There   are    here  and   there   in   the   public  records 
items  of  more  or  less  interest  in  connection  with  the 
church.     There  is  a  vote  that  a  pew  be  made  and  set 
up  in  the  soutlnvest  corner  of  the  uieeting-house  for 
the  family  of  the  minister;    Mr.  John  Leverett  and 
Dr.  James  Oliver  have  convenient   places  [)rovided 
for  their  families.     Here  is  a  tax  ordered,  payable  in 
money,  for  repairing  the  meeting-house,  ringing  the 
bell  and  sweeping.    The  little  meeting-house  bell  was 
given  to  the  farmers  and  a  new  one  was  received  from 
Captain  .Andrew  Belden,  who  received  thanks  in  re- 
turn.   The  school-house  wa.s  ordered  to  be  rebuilt.    A 
public  contribution   was  taken   for  the  relief  of  suf- 
ferers of  a  recent  fire.     .V  grant  was   made  to   Mrs. 
Hannah  Gookin  to  pay  her  house-rent  in  1701.     The 
selectmen,  with   the  consent  of  the  pastor,  who  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  transaction,  were  "empow- 
ered to  rent  about  five  hundred  acres  of  land  laid  out 
for  the  ministry,  so  that  it  shall  become  profitable  to 
the  university."     Then,  in  February,  1703,  at  a  town 
meeting,  it  is  voted  "that  the  inhabitants  apprehend  ' 
it  necessary  at  this  time  to  proceed  to  the  building  a  j 
new    meeting-house,   and    in   order   thereunto   there  I 
was  chosen  '  a  committee  of  seven,  "to  consider  of; 
the  model  and  charge  of  building  said  meeting-house, 
uiid  report  of  the  same  to  the  inhabitants.''     In  170(3  ' 
the  third  uieeting-house  was  built  on  or  near  the  site  > 
ot  the  second,  and  the  first  service  in  it  was  held  on  ' 


the  13th  of  October  in  that  year.  The  corporation 
of  the  college  voted  £60  towards  the  building  of  this 
house,  and  instructed  Mr.  Leverett  and  the  treasurer 
to  "take  care  for  the  building  of  a  pew  for  the  Presi- 
dent's family,''  and  about  the  students' teats ;  "the 
charge  of  the  pew  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  college 
treasury." 

There  was,  in  1722,  special  interest  in  the  church, 
when  "Mr.  Judah  Monis,  a  Jew  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, being  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  owned 
the  covenant,  and  uas  baptized  and  declared  a  mem- 
ber in  full  communion  with  the  Church  of  Christ, 
after  a  prayer  and  discour.-'e  made  by  Mr.  Colman, 
from  John  v.  4G,  and  a  discourse  of  his  own  from 
Psalm  cxvi.  10,  answering  the  common  objections  of 
the  Jews  against  Christ's  being  already  come,  and 
giving  a  confession  of  his  faith  in  the  close.  Sang 
part  of  the  UOth  Psalm,  which  solemnity  was  per- 
formed in  the  College  Hall.  Soli  Deo  Gloria."  Mr. 
Monis  was  a  useful  member  of  the  church,  and  a  fund 
left  by  him  is  still  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows 
and  children  of  Congregational  ministers.  He  was 
an  instructor  in  the  college  from  1722  to  1760.  "  All 
the  students,  except  the  freshmen,  were  obliged  to 
attend,  four  days  in  the  week,  the  exercises  of  Judah 
Moms,  a  converted  Jew,  who  was  instructor  in  Hebrew, 
unless  specially  exempted." 

XJie  period  we  have  just  been  reviewing  presents 
many  events  which  must  have  engaged  the  minds  of 
the  good  people  here.  Queen  Mary  died  in  1094,  and 
William  III.  in  1702.  In  1697  the  peace  of  Rvswick 
closed  the  war  between  England  and  France.  The 
next  reign  was  largely  occupied  by  the  "  War  of  the 
."Spanish  succession."  Thus  even  this  country  wixs  for 
twenty-five  years  preceding  the  peace  of  Utrecht  kept 
in  the  commotion  of  war,  which  reached  this  side  ot 
the  sea.  A  large  part  of  the  men  were  in  actual  ser- 
vice, while  those  at  hume  were  compelled  to  guard 
their  houses  and  families  against  treacherous  foes.  It 
is  estimated  that  during  these  wars  not  less  than  eight 
thousand  of  the  young  men  of  New  England  and 
New  York  fell  in  battle  or  by  disease  contracted  in 
the  service.  Most  of  the  households  mourned  for 
friends  dead  or  carried  into  cruel  captivity.  It  was  a 
gloomy  time;  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
greatly  reduced,  fields  were  untilled,  towns  lay  in 
ashes.  The  reign  of  Anne  was  marked  by  the  con- 
stitutional union  of  England  and  Scotland,  which 
ended  the  prolonged  contest  between  those  countries. 
The  reign  was  marked,  also,  by  i's  progress  in  science 
and  literature.  It  was  the  time  of  Addison,  Steele, 
Pope,  Swift,  Locke  and  Newton.  Some  of  the  glories 
and  advantages  of  England's  "  Augustan  Age  "  were 
enjoyed  in  the  New  England. 

We  return  to  our  own  modest  history.  After  Mr. 
liruttlc's  death  the  church  proceeded  carefully  to  se- 
lect a  man  who  .should  enter  into  the  place  he  had 
left  vacant.  A  meeting  of  the  church  was  held  April 
19,   1717.      President   Leverett  opened   the   meeting 
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with  prayer.  After  deliberation  nominations  were  in 
order,  and  three  clergymen  were  propoaed  for  the 
office  to  be  filled  :  Henry  Flint,  Jabez  Fitch  and  Na- 
thaniel Appleton.  A  ballot  was  taken  and  Mr.  Ap- 
pleton  was  found  to  have  thirty-eight  votes  and  Mr. 
Flint  eight.  An  effort  was  made  to  make  the  vote 
unanimous  by  a  hand  ballot,  and  all  but  two  are  said 
to  have  lifted  up  their  hands.  "  The  moderator  con- 
cluded the  meeting  with  returning  thanks  to  God  for 
the  peaceable  and  comfortable  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  church.  Laus  Dm."  The  election  gave 
great  pleasure  to  the  corporation  of  the  college,  who 
chose  the  new  minister  to  be  a  fellow  in  Mr.  Brat- 
tle's place,  not  even  waiting  for  his  ordination. 

Mr.  Appleton  was  born  at  Ipswich  December  !>, 
1693,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Appleton, 
one  of  the  King's  Council,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  a  judge  of  Probate  in  Esse.x  County.  His 
mother  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
President  Rogers.  He  graduated  in  1712,  and, 
although  receiving  generous  proposals  to  enter  into 
business,  adhered  to  his  purpose  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  October  9, 1717.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  preached 
on  the  occasion  from  Ephesians  iv.  12,  and  gave  the  | 
charge.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  extended  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship.  Mr.  Angier,  of  Watertown,  and  Mr. 
Rogers,  of  Ipswich,  joined  them  in  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  ministry  which 
reached  into  its  sixty-seventh  year,  the  longest  which 
the  church  has  known.  The  written  records  of  his 
labors  as  pastor  comprise  little  more  than  long  lists 
of  persons  received  to  the  church,  of  adults  and  j 
children  baptized  and  of  persons  married.  The 
summing  up  gives  us  2048  children  baptized  and  90 
adults.  There  were  784  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  church.  But  figures  give  but  a  poor  idea  of  the 
work  of  so  long  a  ministry  and  of  its  results. 

His  connection  with  the  college  continued  until 
1779 — more  than  sixty  years.  He  filled  the  office  of 
fellow  with  fidelity  and  discretion,  and  essentially 
promoted  the  interests  of  this  "important  seminary." 
At  the  commencement  in  1771  the  college  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  consider- 
tion  of  his  "  having  been  long  an  ornament  to  the 
pastoral  character,  and  eminently  distinguished  for 
his  knowledge,  wisdom,  sanctity  of  manners  and  use- 
fulness to  the  churches,  and  having  for  more  than 
fifty  years  exerted  himself  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  piety  and  learning  in  this  society,  both  as  a  min- 
ister and  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation."  This  honor 
was  the  more  marked  in  that  it  had  only  once  been 
conferred,  and  that  instance  was  seventy-eight  years 
before,  when  Increase  Mather  was  the  recipient. 

Traces  of  his  faithfulness  as  a  minister  are  to  be 
seen  through  the  church  records,  with  the  mention  of 
events  which  concerned  his  relation  to  the  church. 

We  come  upon  his  vigilance  in  1731  and  after- 
wards, when  certain  persons  had  fallen  into  open  sin. 


In  February,  1734-35,  the  church  and  congregation 
met  in  solemn  a.ssembly  and  spent  the  forenoon  in 
prayer  and  preaching.  The  sermon  was  from  Ezra 
xiv.  5,  6.  In  the  afternoon  several  votes  were  passed, 
expressing  the  apprehension  of  a  sad  decay  of  piety, 
and  rehearsing  the  many  ways  in  which  persons  hud 
proved  false  to  their  covenant,  and  run  into  innumer- 
able temptations  and  hazarded  their  souls.  They 
feared  that  these  evils  resulted  from  a  neglect  to 
watch  over  one  another,  as  they  had  covenanted  to 
do.  With  deep  contrition  they  promised  to  amend 
their  lives,  to  discountenance  sinful  practices,  and  to 
deny  themselves  even  their  lawful  liberty  to  prevent 
others  from  stumbling.  They  promised  to  be  watch- 
ful and  helpful.  They  voted,  finally,  that  a  suitable 
letter  should  be  prepared  by  the  pastor  and  sent  to 
the  inn-holders  and  retailers  of  ardent  spirit.s,  exhort- 
ing them  to  do  all  they  could  to  |>revent  intemper- 
ance, gaming  or  any  disorder  at  their  houses.  These 
general  measures  do  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
effective,  for  two  years  later,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
church,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consult  with 
the  pastor  "  about  such  measures  as  shall  be  thought 
most  likely  under  the  Divine  blessing  to  reform  the 
growing  disorders  that  are  among  us."  The  commit- 
tee in  its  report  advised  that  nine  of  the  brethren  be 
appointed  "to  inspect  and  observe  the  manners  of 
professing  Christians,  and  such  as  are  under  the  care 
and  watch  of  this  church."  They  were  to  inquire  into 
an)'  sinful  and  disorderly  behavior  of  which  they 
might  hear,  and  administer  admonition  with  faithful- 
ness and  tenderness.  If  such  private  treatment  did  not 
succeed,  they  were  to  advise  with  the  pastor  about  more 
public  action.  In  the  case  of  such  open  and  scanda- 
lous offences  as  required  the  notice  of  the  church, 
they  were  to  bring  the  matter  properly  before  the 
church.  But  the  appointment  of  the  committee  was 
not  to  excuse  other  Christians  from  the  usefulness  to 
which  they  were  pledged.  The  committee  was  ap- 
pointed and  entered  upon  its  work.  The  plan  ap- 
pears to  have  worked  well,  for  year  by  year  afterwards 
we  have  a  record  like  this:  "The  brethren  voted  to 
choose  a  Committee  to  inspect  the  manners  of  pro- 
fessing Christians,  etc.,  according  to  the  method 
agreed  upon  April  19,  1737."  The  church  was  evi- 
dently striving  to  fulfill  its  own  obligations,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  encroach  on  the  freedom  of  any 
person.  The  offences  were  real,  would  be  real  now, 
and  there  was  an  honest  effort  to  bring  them  to  an 
end. 

Another  matter  entering  largely  into  the  records 
concerns  the  lands  belonging  to  the  church.  These 
have  already  been  mentioned  more  than  once.  There 
is  a  catalogue  signed  "  N.  A.,"  and  entitled  "  Lands 
belonging  to  the  Church  and  Congregation  in  Cam- 
bridge for  the  Use  of  the  Ministry."  The  list  in- 
cludes three  small  lots  of  four,  eight  and  three  acres, 
and  a  lot  of  forty  acres  in  Menotomy,  called  Bare 
Hill.     Besides  these  there  was  a  lot  of  twenty  acres  in 
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Newton,  "  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  Beale  to  the  church 
of  Christ  in  this  place  and  town  of  Cambridge, 
whereof  he  was  a  member."  There  was,  also,  a  farm 
of  five  hundred  acres  at  the  farther  end  of  Lexington, 
towards  Bedford,  given  in  former  time  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  town  for  the  use  of  the  ministry.  It 
was  found  expedient  early  in  Mr.  Appleton's  minis- 
try to  sell  the  land  in  Newton  and  Lexington.  The 
proceeds  of  the  former  were  invested  in  bonds,  and 
the  income  was  to  be  used  as  the  church  should 
direct.  Of  the  money  received  for  the  Lexington 
lands,  £130  was  reserved  for  the  erection  of  a  parson- 
age; the  rest  was  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  orig- 
inal donation.  Inasmuch  as  the  proceeds  of  the 
Lexington  farm  were  to  be  for  the  minister's  benefit, 
he  made  an  arrangement  with  the  town  whereby  he 
was  to  receive  two-thirds  of  the  interest  which  ac- 
crued from  the  investments  of  the  money  received 
by  the  sale  of  the  land.  The  remaining  third  was  to 
be  added,  by  the  minister's  proposal,  to  the  princi- 
pal. The  fund  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  treasurer 
nominated  by  the  minister  and  approved  by  the 
town.  Mr.  Appleton  solemnly  charged  the  people  of 
the  parish  to  abide  strictly  by  the  arrangement  which 
had  been  made,  and  never  suffer  the  third  of  the  in- 
terest to  be  applied  to  any  other  use  than  the  increasing 
of  the  fund.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  no  succes- 
sor of  his  in  the  ministry  would  ever  desire  or  de- 
mand more  than  two-thirds  of  the  interest  money. 
"  Nay,  let  me  add,  what  some  of  you  may  easily 
compute,  that  by  keeping  this  vote  and  agreement, 
of  adding  one-third  of  the  interest  to  the  principal, 
sacred  and  inviolable,  that  by  the  3d  or  4th  generation 
it  will  of  itself  afford  a  comfortable  and  decent  sup- 
port for  a  minister,  without  any  tax  upon  the  people." 
We  can  trace  this  matter  further.  The  minister  of 
1800  writes  that  this  fund,  by  its  own  accumulation, 
and  by  the  addition  of  the  product  of  ministerial 
lands  sold  in  179.5,  h«s  become  greatly  auxiliary  to 
the  support  of  the  ministry.  From  time  to  time  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  the  church  stock  of  moneys,  bonds  or  notes  in  the 
hands  of  the  deacons.  In  1773  such  a  committee 
made  a  long  report,  in  which  they  recommended  that, 
alter  allowing  the  funds  to  increase  by  interest  for 
fourteen  years,  for  the  next  fifteen  years  one-third  of 
the  interest  should  be  used  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry,  and  that  after  that  time  two-thirds  of  the 
fund  should  be  employed  in  this  way,  and  the  re- 
mainder added  to  the  principal.  In  order  that  the 
fund  might  be  further  increased,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended, also,  to  the  members  of  the  church  th.at, 
whenever  they  came  together  "  to  commemorate  the 
death  and  sufferings  of  Him  who  spared  not  to  shed 
His  pVecious  blood  for  us,  they  would  express  their 
thankful  remembrance  of  the  benefit  they  have  re- 
ceived, by  cheerfully  contributing  a  small  part  of  the 
substance  with  which  God  has  blessed  them  for  the 
important   purposes   of    continuing    and    spreading 


amongst  mankind  that  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
which  Christ  appeared  on  earth  to  propagate."  They 
entered  into  an  elaborate  statement  "  to  show  that  a 
very  small  part  of  our  substance,  properly  applied, 
would  produce  a  very  considerable  effect "  in  enlarg- 
ing the  resources  of  the  church. 

The  church  records  present  various  matters  which 
were  of  importance  in  their  day  and  are  still  interest- 
ing. We  have  Mr.  Appleton's  wood  account,  begin- 
ning in  1729  :  "  My  good  friends  and  neighbors  have, 
for  several  years  past,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  brought 
me  a  considerable  quantity  of  wood  gratis,  some 
years  between  thirty  and  forty  loads,  sometimes 
above  forty  loads,  which  good  and  laudable  custom, 
that  had  been  dead  for  some  years  before  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Brattle's  death,  was  revived  by  good  Father 
Pattin  about  ten  years  ago,  and  continued  by  the 
friendship  of  the  people."  Then  follow  the  names  of 
the  donors  year  by  year,  with  the  quantity  of  their 
gifts.  In  1732  the  people  of  the  northwesterly  part 
of  the  town  were  formed  into  a  separate  precinct, 
and  in  1739  a  church  was  gathered  there.  To  this 
new  church  the  church  here  gave  £25  "to  furnish 
their  communion-table  in  a  decent  manner."  In 
1731  and  1734  additions  were  made  to  the  commu- 
nion service  of  the  church  here  by  private  gifts.  In 
1740  "  the  Hon.  Jacob  Wendell,  Esq.,  from  his  re- 
gard to  this  place,"  presented  "  to  the  minister  of  the 
first  church,  for  the  time  being,  a  large  handsome 
Bible  for  the  use  of  the  church,"  and  the  gift  was 
suitably  acknowledged. 

There  was  another  change  in  regard  to  the  method 
of  receiving  members.  Those  who  wished  had  al- 
ready been  excused  from  a  public  recital  of  their  re- 
ligious experience.  In  1757,  at  a  church-meeting, 
"  some  of  the  honorable  brethren  of  the  church 
moved  that  for  the  future  it  might  not  be  insisted 
upon  with  such  who  should  be  .idmitted  into  the 
church  to  come  forth  and  stand  in  the  front  alley  or 
aisle  at  the  time  of  iheir  admission  ;  alleging  that  it 
was  disagreeable  and  surprising  to  some  persons,  and 
had  been  offered  by  way  of  objection  by  some  per- 
sons, and  had  been  such  a  stumbling-block  to  them 
as  to  prevent  their  offering  themselves  for  admission  ; 
and  considering  it  was  but  a  mere  circumstantial 
thing,  and  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  considering 
also  that  the  practice  of  other  churches  allowed  per- 
sons to  stand  in  their  own  proper  places,  all  the  time 
of  admission.  Therefore,  the  brethren  agreed  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  pastor,  at  the 
same  time  manifesting  that  they  did  not  insist  upon 
the  standing  in  the  aisle  or  alley,  and  that  they 
should  be  well  satisfied  if  they  appeared  in  any  of  the 
seats  or  pews  that  joined  upon  the  front  alley,  so  as 
to  be  fairly  before  the  pastor  and  in  view  of  the  as- 
'  sembly ;  and  to  this  no  one  of  the  brethren  offered 
'■  the  least  objection,  although  they  were  desired  to  do 
I  it  if  they  had  any  objection  to  offer."  This  action 
marks   the   willingness   of  the   church   to  regard  the 
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wishes  of  each  person  in  nil  matters  which  had  not  a 
distinct  and  essential  religious  character. 

We  are  brouglit  in  our  survey  to  the  days  ot'llio  Rev- 
olution. As  early  as  176-3  the  people  of  the  town 
had  formally  instructed  their  representatives  to  give 
no  aid  to  the  operation  of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  to  do 
all  they  could  for  its  repeal.  They  ordered  that  their 
action  should  be  recorded  in  the  towu-books,  "  that 
the  children  yet  unborn  may  see  the  desire  that  their 
ancestors  had  for  their  freedom  and  happiness."  The 
part  which  Cambridge  had  in  the  events  of  the  weary, 
costly,  glorious  years  which  followed  is  not  to  be 
told  here.  Cambridge  was  long  the  headi|uarters  of 
the  American  army,  and  the  meeting-house  stood  in 
the  midst  of  stirring  scenes.  It  opened  its  doors  and 
extended  its  kind  offices  to  the  soldiers  who  mustered 
around  it.  There  Washington  and  his  companions 
in  arms  came  to  worship.  There  the  delegates  from 
the  towns  of  the  States  met  in  1779  and  framed 
the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  the 
next  year  was  ratified  by  the  people.  The  preaching 
of  the  pastor,  his  prayers,  those  of  his  church,  glowed 
with  patriotic  fire.  We  know  tbe  men.  Here  in 
1774,  when  public  and  private  affairs  wear  a  gloomy 
aspect,  they  are  found  keeping  a  day  of  humiliation 
and  prayer,  as  in  other  places.  Yet  they  kept  up  the 
work  of  the  church,  for  on  this  very  Fast  Day  they 
choss  two  deacons. 

There  is  a  glimpse  at  the  times  in  the  simple 
receipts  which  are  in  the  church-book,  signed  by  the 
minister  in  acknowledgement  of  his  salary.  There 
is  one  when  he  received  £3.  2^.  in  Continental  bills, 
which,  "  although  they  are  exceedingly  depreciated 
yet,  considering  the  contributions  and  subscriptions 
they  have  afforded  for  my  relief,  and  considering  the 
additional  grant  they  have  made  to  my  salary  for 
1778, 1  accept  of  this  in  full  for  my  salary  for  the  year 
1777."  His  salary  had  been  £100,  and  could  not 
have  been  greatly  increased,  yet  the  next  year  he 
gave  a  receipt  for  £C00,  and  the  next  for  £750,  and  in 
1783  for  £2000  paper  currency,  and  £25  silver  cur- 
rency. There  is  a  touching  pathos  in  the  statement 
by  the  good  man  as  he  took  his  bills  and  called  them 
money,  "  although  they  are  greatly  depreciated." 

He  was  close  upon  ninety  years  of  age.  We  find  the 
fact  of  his  advanced  years  creeping  quietly  into  the 
records.  1777,  April  25 :  "  Whereas  our  Rev.  and 
very  aged  pastor  is  at  present  under  such  bodily  in- 
firmities as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  he  will  be 
able  to  admini-ter  the  sacrament  on  the  approaching 
Sabbath,  voted,  in  such  case,  it  is  agreeable  and  is  the 
desire  of  this  church  that  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Presi- 
dent Langdon  should  administer  the  same,  and  at  any 
other  time  when  necessary  occasion  calls  for  it."  The 
following  Thursday  was  to  have  been  a  day  of  "  Public 
Fasting  and  Prayer,"  but  "  the  aged  pastor,  through 
bodily  disorders  was  unable  to  carry  on  the  services  of 
the  Fast,  neither  could  help  be  obtained,  so  that  there 
was  no  public  service  on  the  Fast."   By  1782  the  peo- 


ple had  come  to  talk  seriously  of  the  need  of  "  a  more 
fixed  and  settled  provision  for  the  preaching  and  ad- 
ministering the  gospel  oidinauces  among  them,"  and 
it  was  decided  by  the  church  that  it  was  desirable  to 
settle  another  minister  if  the  right  man  could  be 
procured,  and  the  parish  committee  was  desired  to 
consult  the  parish  in  regard  to  the  matter.  We  have 
3Ir.  Appleton's  record  of  July  30,  17S3,  which  "  was 
observed  as  a  day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer  by  the 
church  and  congregation  to  seek  of  God  divine  direc- 
tion and  assistance  in  the  important  ariair  of  procur- 
ing a  more  fixed  and  settled  preaching  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  word  and  ordinances  among  us,  con- 
sidering the  very  advanced  age  and  growing  infirmi- 
ties of  their  aged  pastor.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot  began 
with  prayer;  Rev.  Mr.  Cusbing  preached  A..^^. ;  Rev 
Mr.  .Jackson  began  with  prayer;  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke 
preached  v.  M."  As  the  general  desire  of  the  brethren 
of  the  church,  ■' as  well  as  in  compliance  with  his 
own  inclination  and  earnest  wislies,"  the  pastor  called 
a  meeting  ot  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
one  to  be  his  colleague  in  the  ministerial  office, 
if  the  church  should  see  fit.  When  the  meeting  was 
held  the  pastor  was  unable  to  attend  and  Deacon 
Aaron  Hill  was  moderator.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed "to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  University 
and  re<iuest  him  to  pray  wiili  the  brethren  on  the 
present  occasion."  The  president  complied  with  the 
request,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  brethren.  It 
was  voted  by  a  large  majority  to  proceed  to  the 
choice  of  an  associate  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Hilliard  was  chosen  to  that  office.  The  parish  con- 
curred in  this  action  and  Mr.  Hilliard  accepted  the 
invitation.  A  council  of  the  churches  of  the  vicinage 
was  called,  and  on  the  27th  of  October,  1783,  Mr. 
Hilliard  was  installed.  He  preached  on  the  occasion 
from  Titus  ii.  15:  "  Let  no  man  despise  thee."  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Lexington,  prayed  before  the 
charge,  which  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  of 
Boston.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cushing,  of  Wallham,  gave 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  "  The  greatest  order, 
decency  and  sobriety  were  observable  through  the 
whole,     -yo/t  Z>co  Gluv'ui." 

Mr.  Appleton  soon  gave  over  the  church-book  into 
the  care  of  his  colleague,  which  was  virtually  the  re- 
linquishment of  the  start'  of  office,  which  his  decrepit 
hand  could  no  longer  hold.  In  the  following  Febru- 
ary "he  departed  this  life,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of 
his  age  and  sixty-seventh  of  his  ministrj'." 

"  1784,  February  15.  This  day  his  funeral  solem- 
nity was  attended.  The  body  was  carried  to  the 
meeting-house.  Rev.  Mr.  Cushingof  Waltham,  prayed. 
The  surviving  pastor  of  this  church  delivered  a  fun- 
eral address.  A  funeral  anthem  was  sung,  after  which 
the  procession  advanced  to  the  burying-place,  aira  the 
body  was  admitted  to  the  tomb." 

A  long  Latin  epitaph  covers  the  stone  upon  his 
grave.  After  the  Latin  are  two  lines  in  his  own  tongue: 
"  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  a.s  the  brightness  of  the 
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iirmameot,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness, 
as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 

We  have  had  mauv  indications  ot'  the  character  of 
the  sixth  minister  of  tlie  First  Church  in  Cambridge, 
and  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Testimony 
to  the  man  is  abundant — in  his  work,  in  his  published 
discourses,  and  in  the  tributes  of  those  who  knew  him. 
The  words  of  Dr.  Holmes,  one  of  his  successors,  are 
plain  and  strong  :  "  Dr.  Appleton,  if  venerable  for 
his  age,  was  more  venerable  for  his  piety.  His  relig- 
ion, like  his  whole  character,  was  patriarchal.  Born 
in  the  last  century,  and  living  till  near  the  close  of 
this,  he  brought  down  with  him  the  habits  of  'other 
times.'  In  his  dress,  in  his  manners,  in  his  conversa- 
tion, in  his  ministry,  he  may  be  classed  with  the  Puri- 
tan ministers  of  revered  memory,  who  first  came  to 
New  England.  His  natural  temper  was  cheerful ; 
but  his  habitual  deportment  was  grave.  Early  conse- 
crated to  God,  and  having  a  fixed  predilection  for  the 
ministry,  he  was  happily  formed  by  the  union  of  good 
sense,  with  deep  seriousness,  of  enlightened  zeal  with 
consummate  prudence,  for  the  pastoral  office.  He 
preached  the  gospel  with  great  plainness  of  speech,  and 
with  primitive  simplicity.  Less  concerned  to  please 
than  to  instruct  and  edify,  he  studiously  accommoda- 
ted his  discourse  to  the  meanest  capacity.  To  this  end, 
he  frequently  borrowedsimilitudes  from  familiar,  some- 
times from  vulgar  objects  ;  but  his  application  of  them 
was  so  pertinent,  ami  his  utterance  and  his  air  were  so 
solemn,  as  to  suppress  levity  and  silence  criticism.  .  . 
So  great  was  the  ascendency  which  he  gained  over 
his  people,  by  his  discretiim  and  moderation,  by  his 
condescension  and  benevolence,  by  his  fidelity  and  piety 
that,  while  he  lived,  they  regarded  his  counsels  as 
oracular;  and,  since  his  death,  they  mention  not  his 
uame,  but  with  profound  regard  and  veneration." 

Dr.  .Vppleton  was  esteemed  a  wise  man  by  the 
neighboring  churcho,  and  his  advice  was  sought, 
ilis  own  church  was  '' reaiiectable  for  wealth,  iuflu- 
enceaiul  numbers,"  but  his  infiuence  was  felt  through- 
outthe  |)r(ivince.  His  portrait  by  Copley  hangs  among 
those  of  other  worthies,  on  the  college  wall,  and  fit- 
tingly represents  him  holding  in  his  hand  a  volume 
of  Dr.  U'atts,  entitled,  "  Orthodo.xy  and  Charity." 
His  manuscripts  wore  burned  in  Boston  in  the  fire  of 
17i)-l.  But  a  goodly  number  of  his  sermons  are  in  print, 
with  a  work  published  in  1728  with  the  title,  "The 
Wisilomof  Gi)d  in  the  Redemption  of  JIan."  He  left 
a  legacy  of  forty  pounds  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
the  church;  and  one  of  twenty-six  pounds^Ias-sachusetts 
currency,  to  the  colK'ge  for  a  scholarship,  in  addition 
to  thirty  pounds  previously  given  by  him. 

Mr.  Appleton  was  married,  in  1720,  to  Margaret 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Gibbs,  of  Watertown. 
The  tradition  of  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  his 
wife,  by  a  device  which  sent  his  rival  in  pursuit  of 
his  runaway  horse,  indicates  that  while  his  prudence 
was  "consummate,"  his  deportment  in  his  youth  was 
not  alw.nys severely  grave.     Twelve  children  were  born 


to  him.  One  son  was  a  merchant  in  Boston  and  a 
zealous  patriot  during  the  Revolution,  and  for  many 
years  was  commissioner  of  loans.  Two  daughters 
married  clergymen. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  next  miuistry  there  are  a  few 
others  events  which  should  be  mentioned.  After  Mr. 
Appleton  had  been  invited  to  the  church,  a  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  town  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  raising  the  meeting-house,  so  that  an  upper  tier  of 
galleries  could  be  put  in.  The  college  agreed  to  bear 
one-seventh  part  of  the  expense  of  this  alteration,  on 
condition  that  certain  parts  of  the  house  should  be 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  scholars.  The  project  seems 
to  have  been  abandoned.  In  1746  the  parish  proposed 
to  repair  the  meeting-house,  and  the  college  agreed  to 
pay  a  portion  of  the  cost.  There  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  work  which  should  be  done, 
and  the  extensive  repairs  were  given  up;  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  immediate  necessity  was  met  by  mak- 
ing the  roof  tight,  and  mending  the  windows,  doors 
aud  seats. 

It  is  very  probable  that  some  thought  the  time  was 
not  remote  when  a  new  house  would  be  required,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  good  economy  to  spend  much 
money  on  the  old  building.  In  1753  the  inhabitants 
voted,  to  build  a  new  meeting-house  upon  some  part  of 
the  hill,  op  which  their  house  was  then  standing.  The 
college  agreed  to  pay  one-seventh  part  of  the  cost 
upon  certain  conditions,  and  with  proper  care  that 
their  action  should  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent.  The 
students  were  to  have  the  improvement  of  the  whole 
front  gallery,  and  one  of  the  best  pews  was  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  president.  A  petition  was  sent  to  the 
General  Court,  asking  such  help  in  the  affair  as  should 
seem  meet  to  the  legislative  wisdom  and  generosity. 
The  college  afterward  agreed  to  add  twenty  pounds 
to  its  previous  subscription.  There  was  a  protracted 
negotiation  with  the  college,  butat  last,  November  17, 
17oi'>,  the  house  was  raised.  Divine  service  was  first 
performed  in  it  July  24,  1757.  This,  the  fourth  meet- 
ing-house, remained  until  1S33.  President  Quincy 
has  said  of  it,  "  In  this  edificft  all  the  public  commence- 
ments and  solemn  inaugurations  during  more  than 
seventy  years  were  celebrated,  and  no  building  in 
Massachusetts  can  compare  with  it  in  the  number  of 
distinguished  men  who  at  different  limes  have  been 
assembled  within  its  walls."  There  Washington  and 
his  officers  worshipped.  There  the  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts  wa^  framed.  There  Lafayette  received 
the  address  of  welcome  in  1S24.  A  large  stone  Irom 
the  foundation,  one  which  had  very  likely  served  the 
preceding  houses,  has  been  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
Shepard  Memorial  Church,  inscribed  with  the  date 
175(j. 

In  1740-50  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  par- 
ish "  to  treat  with  the  governors  of  the  college,  in 
order  to  their  assisting  of  .said  precinct  in  the  support 
of  Mr.  Appleton." 

.\  law  was  passed  that  if  any  dog  was  found  in  the 
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raeeting-houae  on  the  Lord's  Day,  in  time  of  public 
worship,  the  owner  should  be  fined. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  care  of  the  "  French 
neutrals." 

The  court-house  was  to  be  rebuilt,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, from  the  materials  of  the  meeting-house  about  to 
be  taken  down. 

In  1761  an  Episcopal  Church  was  opened  here,  at 
the  desire  "of  five  or  six  gentlemen,  each  of  whose 
incomes  was  judged  to  be  adequate  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  domestic  chaplain.  A  missionary  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  care  of  the  church  by  the  English  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Go.^pel  in  Foreign  Parts." 

In  1704  the  college  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  the  burn- 
ing of  Harvard  Hall,  which  contained  the  library, 
the  philosophical  apparatus  and  other  things  of  value. 
This  was  of  great  interest  to  the  church. 

In  1747  the  inhabitants  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  had  made  known  their  desire  to  be  formed  into 
a  separate  religious  precinct.  There  was  opposition 
to  this,  and  the  proposal  was  defeated.  It  was  re- 
newed with  much  pertinacity  in  1748,  1749,  1758, 
1774.  Religious  services  were  held  there,  and  a 
meeting-house  erected,  and  in  1779  the  people  on  the 
south  side  were  incorporated  "  as  a  separate  precinct, 
with  authority  to  settle  a  minister,  and  to  provide  for 
his  support  by  a  parish  tax."  Certain  persons  were 
by  name  exempted  from  the  taxing,  so  long  as  they 
preferred  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  new  precinct. 

In  1780  the  church  members  on  the  south  side  of 
Charles  River  in  Cambridge  presented  a  petition  to 
the  church,  signifying  their  desire  to  be  dismissed 
and  incorporated  into  a  distinct  church,  for  enjoying 
ihe  special  ordinances  of  the  gospel  more  conven- 
iently by  themselves."  The  church  complied  with 
the  request,  and,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1783,  the 
church  was  organized.  The  Rev.  John  Foster  was 
ordained  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church  November 
4,  1784. 

It  was  during  Dr.  Appleton's  ministry  that  George 
Whitefield  was  arousing  and  exciting  the  country  by 
his  marvelous  preaching.  In  1740  he  came  to  Cam- 
bridge to  see  and  to  preach,  and  he  made  a  sad  report 
of  what  he  saw. 

He  found  the  college  with  the  president,  five  tutors 
and  about  a  hundred  students.  As  he  viewed  mat- 
ters, the  college  was  "  not  far  superior  to  our  univer- 
sities in  piety  and  true  Godliness.  Discipline  is  at  too 
low  an  ebb.  Bad  books  are  become  fashionable 
amongst  them.  Tillotson  and  Clarke  are  read  in- 
stead of  Shepard  and  Stoddard  and  such  like  evan- 
gelical writers;  and,  therefore,  I  chose  to  preach  on 
these  words :  '  We  are  not  aa  many,  who  corrupt  the 
Word  of  God  ; '  and  God  gave  me  great  freedom  and 
boldness  of  speech.  A  great  number  of  neighboring 
ministers  attended,  as.  indeed,  they  do  at  ail  other 
times.  The  president  of  the  college  and  ministers  of 
the  parish  treated  me  very  civilly.  In  the  afternoon 
I  preached  again,  in  the  court.     I  believe  there  were 


about  seven  thousand  hearers.  The  Holy  Spirit 
melted  many  hearts."  President  Quincy  intimates 
that  ^\'■hitefield  had  been  misinformed  about  the  col- 
lege by  some  disatt'ected  persons.  His  preaching  here 
seems  to  have  had  results  which  were  approved.  The 
visiting  committee  of  the  overseers,  in  1741,  reported 
that  "  they  find,  of  late,  extraordinary  and  happy  im- 
pressions of  a  religious  nature  had  been  made  on  the 
minds  of  a  great  number  of  students,  by  which  means 
the  college  is  in  a  better  order  than  usual,  and  the 
exercises  of  the  professors  and  tutors  better  attended." 

Tutor  Fly nt  wrote  of  Whitefield:  "He  appears  to 
be  a  good  man,  and  sincerely  desirous  to  do  good  to 
the  soul  of  sinners  ;  is  very  apt  to  judge  harshly  and 
censure  in  the  severest  terms  those  that  differ  from 
his  scheme.  ...  I  think  he  is  a  composition  of  a 
great  deal  of  good  and  .some  bad,  and  I  pray  (lod  to 
grant  success  to  what  is  well  designed  and  acted  by 
him." 

The  college  faculty  retaliated  the  charges  brought 
against  the  college  in  the  hot  discussions  of  the  time 
by  publishing  their  testimony  against  Whitefield,  call- 
ing him  very  hard  names.  He  replied,  and  the  con- 
troversy went  on.  "  Whitefield  was  sore  beset.  In 
letters  to  various  friends  he  expressed  more  diffidence 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  young  man 
who  had  drunk  so  deeply  into  the  intoxication  of 
popular  applause."  He  saw  something  of  his  error. 
"  I  certainly  did  drop  some  unguarded  expressions  in 
the  heat  of  less  experienced  youth,  and  was  too  pre- 
cipitate in  hearkening  to  and  publishing  private  in- 
formation." He  assured  the  faculty  of  his  "sorrow 
that  he  had  published  his  private  information  ...  to 
the  world."  Twenty  years  later,  when  the  library  had 
been  burned,  he  gave  to  the  college  his  "journal  and 
a  collection  of  books;  and  also  by  his  influence  he 
procured  a  large  number  of  valuable  books  from 
several  parts  of  Great  Britain." 

In  all  these  events  the  church  in  Cambridge  was 
most  deeply  concerned.  The  times  required  all  the 
discretion  of  the  ministers.  At  a  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Camb-'idge  and  the  neighboring  towns,  in 
January,  1744— 45,  "the  Rev.  Mr.  Appleton,  having 
applied  to  his  brethren  "  for  advice,  after  prayer  and 
discussion,  "  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  it  is  not 
advisable,  under  the  present  situation  of  things,  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Appleton  should  invite  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Whitefield  to  preach  in  Cambridge.  And  they  ac- 
cordingly declared,  each  for  themselves  respectively, 
that  they  could  not  invite  the  said  gentleman  into 
their  pulpit." 

June  27,  1745,  there  appeared  this  notice  in  the 
Boston  Weekly  JS''ews  Letter:  "Whereas,  it  is  reported 
in  the  Gazette  or  Journal,  of  this  week,  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Whitefield  preached  last  Saturday  at  Cambridge, 
to  prevent  misapprehension  and  some  ill  consequences 
which  may  arise  from  thence,  you  are  desired  to  give 
j'our  readers  notice  that  he  preached  on  the  Common, 
and  not  in  the  Pulpit;  and  that  he  did  it,  not  only 
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without  the  consent,  but  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the 
Rev.  5Ir.  Appleton,  the  minister  of  the  place.'' 

But  the  church  here  felt  "The  Clreat  Awakening" 
which  had  begun  at  Northampton  in  1734,  under  the 
powerful  preaching  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  had 
spread  to  the  surrounding  towns  and  quickened  the 
Boston  churches.  The  visits  of  Whitefield  and  Ten- 
nent  enlarged  the  interest  which  the  churclies  here 
were  feeling.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Tutor 
Flynt's  diary  :  "  Many  students  appeared  to  be  in  a 
great  concern  as  to  their  souls,  first  moved  by  Mr. 
Whitetield's  preaching,  and  after  by  Mr.  Tennent's 
and  others,  and  by  Mr.  Appleton,  who  was  more  close 
and  art'ecting  in  his  preaching  after  Mr.  Whitefield's 
being  here." 

With  this  we  close  our  account  of  Mr.  Appleton's 
ministry  and  pass  to  that  of  his  axsociate  and  succes- 
sor. The  death  of  Dr.  Appleton  left  his  colleague 
the  sole  pastor  of  the  church.  This  had  doubtless 
been  foreseen  in  his  settlement.  The  Rev.  Timothy 
Milliard  was  the  son  of  a  worttty  farmer  and  deacon, 
and  was  born  in  Kensington,  N.  H.,  in  1746.  In  his 
youth  he  showed  an  unusual  facility  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  manifested  an  amiable  and  cheerful 
disposition.  President  Willard,  who  was  his  contem- 
porary in  college,  bore  witness  that  "  while  he  was  a 
student  he  made  such  advances  in  the  various 
branches  of  useful  learning  as  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  eminence  in  his  profession  to  which  he  afterward 
attained.  .  .  .  His  pulpit  [lerformances  from  the  first 
were  very  acceptable,"  whereon  he  was  called  to 
preach.  He  graduated  with  high  honor  in  17(>4.  In 
1768  he  was  ai>pointed  cliaplain  of  Castle  William. 
After  a  few  months  in  that  service  he  wiis  appointed 
a  tutor  in  Harvard  College.  He  discharged  his  du- 
ties with  fidelity  and  success  for  about  two  years  and 
a  half,  when  he  w:i8  invited  to  become  the  minister  of 
BarnsUible,  where  he  wa.s  ordained,  A|>ril  10,  1771. 
He  remaine<l  in  that  position  about  twelve  years,  dis- 
charging its  duties  with  his  usual  diligence.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  iis  a  preacher  and  a  pastor,  not  only 
in  his  own  parish,  but  through  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  chill,  damp  air  of  the  sea  had  an  unfavor- 
able ertect  upon  his  health,  and  he  w;i8  obliged  to 
resign  his  charge.  He  was  soon  invited  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  installed  here,  as  we  have  already 
seen.  He  continued  in  the  ministry  here  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  Lord's  Day  morning. 
May  9,  1790,  when  he  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
ministry  here,  and  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
The  records  of  his  pastonite  are  made  up  of  the  usual 
parochial  events.  There  were  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  baptisms,  and  twenty-three  persons  were  received 
to  the  church.  The  '"  Committee  to  inspect  the  man- 
ners of  professing  Christians "  seems  to  have  been 
discontinued  after  Dr.  Appleton's  death.  Care  was 
taken  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  church,  provision 
was  made  for  the  poor,  and  the  legacy  of  the  late  pas- 
tor was  applied  according  to  his  directions.  The  years 
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of  the  Revolution,  and  those  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed it,  were  a  dreary  time  for  the  churches.  Many 
persons  had  been  drawn  away  from  the  restraints  of 
the  law  and  the  infiuence  of  the  sanctuary  and  ex- 
posed to  the  excitement  and  temptation  of  a  soldier's 
life,  often  among  the  unprincipled  strangers  from 
other  lands.  With  the  war  uppermost  in  men's 
minds,  religion  sufi'ered  a  decline.  Errors  of  belief 
and  practice,  corruptions  of  divers  kinds,  came  in  like 
a  fiood.  The  Sabbath  lost  its  sacredness,  the  Bible 
its  authority,  the  church  its  sanctity.  The  preacher's 
task  was  doubled.  The  minister  here  felt  the  force 
of  the  condict  and  the  greatness  of  the  issue.  Mr. 
Hilliard  was  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Both  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned  were  profited  by  his  judicious,  in- 
structive, practical  teachings.  His  sermons  were  of 
cost  to  him,  and  hence  were  of  value  to  his  hearers. 
The  government  of  the  college  regarded  him  as  "  an 
excellent  model  for  the  youth  under  their  care  who 
were  designed  for  the  desk,  and  considered  his  intro- 
duction into  this  parish  a  most  happy  event."  He 
excelled  in  public  prayer,  and  was  "tenderly  atten- 
tive to  the  sick  and  afilicted."  His  temper  was  ami- 
able, candid,  liberal.  While  not  ranking  among 
what  are  called  popular  preachers,  he  had  fine  pulpit 
talent,  and  his  ministrations  were  highly  acceptable 
to  the  churches.  His  reputation  was  increasing 
when  he  died.  He  had  much  influence  in  ecclesias- 
tical councils  and  associations,  and  his  brethren  paid 
him  a  marked  respect.  He  was  watchful  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  College  of  which  he  was  a  son  and  an 
overseer.  In  person  he  was  rather  spare,  of  a  medium 
height,  with  an  intellectual  and  attractive  counte- 
nance. His  portrait  in  the  library  of  the  Shepard 
Memorial  Church  presents  him  with  a  grave  face  and 
the  aspect  of  a  man  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  sacred 
calling.  His  last  illness  was  very  short,  and  he  met 
death  with  the  calmness  which  was  becoming  in  such 
a  man.  He  mentioned  his  peo[>le  with  affection,  and 
with  satisfaction  testified  ''  that  he  had  not  shunned 
to  declare  to  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  having 
kept  nothing  back  through  fear  or  any  sinister  views." 
His  "bereaved,  afi'ectionate  flock"  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  and  inscribed  upon  it  the  vir- 
tues that  adorned  his  life, — "  In  private  life  cheerful, 
atfable,  courteous,  amiable  ;  in  his  ministerial  charac- 
ter, instructive,  serious,  solemn,  faithful." 

Dr.  Holmes  tells  us  that  "all  the  ministers,  since 
Mr.  Mitchel,  have  resided  at  the  parsonage."  The 
minister's  house,  which  was  built  in  1670,  became  di- 
lapidated in  the  course  of  years,  and  in  1718  the  town 
made  a  grant "  of  two  hundred  .ind  fifty  pounds  for  the 
building  of  a  new  parsonage-house,  provided  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  the  said  money  be 
procured  by  the  .sale  of  town,  proprietary  or  ministry 
lands."  It  would  appear,  however,  that  additions  were 
made  to  the  old  bouse.  Dr.  Holmes  states,  in  1800,  that 
"  the  front  part  of  the  present  house  at  the  parsonage 
was  built  in  1720."  In  1843  the  house  was  taken  down. 
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Mr.  Hilliard  died  in  1790.  His  publications  were 
five  sermons,  including  a  Dudleian  Lecture. 

It  waa  to  be  nearly  two. years  before  the  church  had 
another  minister,  and  his  ministry  was  to  be  most 
eventful.  There  were  then  in  Cambridge  a  few 
more  than  two  thousand  people.  In  ten  years  there 
was  a  growth  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  persons. 
The  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  college  gave  char- 
acter to  the  town,  and  near  at  hand  were  the  meet- 
ing-houae  of  the  First  Church,  the  Episcopal  Church, 
the  county  court-house  and  jail,  and  the  Grammar 
School-house.  In  1800  the  historian  writes  :  "  West 
Boston  Bridge,  connecting  Cambridge  with  Boston,  is 
a  magnificent  structure.  ...  It  is  very  hand- 
somely constructed ;  and  when  lighted  by  its  two 
rows  of  lamps,  extending  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  pre- 
sents a  vista,  which  has  a  fine  effect.  The  bridge 
waa  opened  for  passengers  November  23,  1793,  seven 
months  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  laying  the  first 
pile.  The  bridge  cost  $76,700.  A  toll  was  '•  granted 
to  the  proprietors  for  seventy  years."  "The  erec- 
tion of  this  bridge  has  had  a  very  perceivable  influ- 
ence on  the  trade  of  Cambridge,  which,  formerly,  was 
very  inconsiderable."  There  were  then  in  the  town 
"five  edifices  for  public  worship,  and  six  school- 
houses."  "  The  grounds  of  Thomas  Brattle,  Esquire, 
are  universally  admired,  for  the  justness  of  their 
design,  and  the  richness,  variety  and  perfection  of 
their  productiong.  In  no  part  of  New  England,  prob- 
ably, is  horticulture  carried  to  higher  perfection 
than  within  his  enclosure." 

Cambridge  was  an  inviting  place  of  residence  when 
the  eighth  minister  came  to  the  ancient  church.  He 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Woodstock,  now  in  Connec- 
ticut, but  then  within  the  bounds  of  Massachusetts. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1783.  His  college 
life  lay  within  the  days  of  war.  He  felt  the  stir  of 
the  times,  but  pursued  his  studies  with  diligence  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  accomplished  schol- 
ars in  his  class.  In  his  sophomore  year  he  connected 
himself  with  the  College  Church.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing his  graduation  he  waa  in  South  Carolina. 
While  there  the  church  and  society  at  Midway,  Ga., 
learning  that  be  intended  to  enter  the  ministry,  in- 
vited him  to  preach  for  a  year,  and,  in  1783,  he  be- 
gan his  labors  there.  This  church  and  society  had 
removed  from  Dorchester,  Mass.,  about  the  year  1700, 
and  had  first  settled  in  South  Carolina,  at  a  place 
which  they  named  Dorchester.  Some  fifty  years 
later  they  moved  to  Georgia.  The  society  was 
broken  up  and  dispersed  by  the  war,  and  the  meeting- 
house, with  most  of  the  dwellings  and  the  crops, 
were  burned  by  the  British  troops.  On  the  return  of 
peace  the  people  came  back  to  their  old  home  and 
resumed  their  common  life.  It  waa  at  this  new 
beginning  that  Mr.  Abiel  Holmes,  then  in  the  twen- 
ty-first year  of  his  age,  waa  called  to  their  service. 
When  he  waa  about  to  return  to  the  North,  in  the 
following  year,  he  was  earnestly  solicited  to  obtain 


ordination  and  then  to  resume  his  ministry  in  Geor- 
gia. He  consented  to  this,  and  was  ordained  in  the 
College  Chapel  at  New  Haven,  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 178.5.  The  sermon,  by  the  Rev.  Levi  Hart, 
of  Preston,  Conn.,  was  entitled  :  "  A  Christian  min- 
ister described,  and  distinguished  from  a  pleaser 
of  men."  The  prayer  of  ordination  was  by  President 
Stiles.  He  went  back  to  (teorgia  and  continued 
his  labors  there  for  about  four  years  longer,  when  it 
was  found  that  his  health  was  unfavorably  affected 
by  the  Southern  climate,  and  he  resigned  his  charge 
and  came  to  New  England.  Mr.  Holmes  was  in- 
vited to  preach  at  Cambridge  with  a  view  to  his  set- 
tlement, and  was  soon  called  to  the  pastorate.  He 
replied :  "  In  respect  to  the  office  of  which  you 
have  asked  my  acceptance,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  con- 
sider it  above  my  years  and  improvements.  But  the 
singular  candor  with  which  you  received  me  and  my 
ministrations  while  1  was  with  you,  and  the  remark- 
able unanimity  with  which  the  transactions  relative 
to  my  proposed  settlement  among  you  were  con- 
ducted, silence  my  objection  on  this  head.'  A  coun- 
cil was  called  in  the  usual  manner  and  it  met  at  the 
parsonage.  President  Willard  was  chosen  moderator. 
After  the  examination  the  council  adjourned  for  din- 
ner at  Mr.  Owen  Wariand's.  After  dinner  the 
brethren  of  the  church  received  the  pastor-elect  to 
membership.  Then  the  council,  with  the  pastor-elect, 
preceded  by  the  church  and  as  many  of  the  otuer  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  as  were  present,  proceeded 
to  the  meeting-house,  where  the  services  of  installa- 
tion were  held.  The  sermon  wa.s  by  Rev.  James 
Dana,  D.D.,  of  New  Haven  ,  from  the  words,  "  My 
doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me."  The 
record  closes  in  this  way  :  "  Throughout  the  whole 
process  the  greatest  order,  decency  and  harmony  were 
observable.     Soli  Deo  Gloria." 

Thus  the  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes  entered  upon  his  long 
pastorate  here.  In  his  first  sermon  after  his  installa- 
tion he  said :  "  The  place  in  which  I  stand  reminds, 
me  of  my  venerable  predece.ssors  in  the  ministry. 
.  .  .  Other  men  labored,  and  I  am  entered  into 
their  labors.  Such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged  no 
longer  addresses  you  from  this  pulpit,  but  a  youth 
who  would  have  esteemed  it  a  .•'ingular  honor,  as  a 
son  with  a  father,  to  have  served  with  him  in  the 
gospel.  May  the  examples  and  counsels  of  your 
worthy  pastors  who  have  gone  to  rest  be  long  kept  in 
faithful  remembrance  among  you  ;  and  may  the  re- 
collection of  their  excellent  characters  excite  your 
present  minister  to  fidelity  in  the  very  arduous  and 
important  work  to  which  he  is  reservedly  devoted." 

The  records  of  the  church  during  Mr.  Holmes' 
ministry  are  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  is  almost 
as  plain  as  printing,  and  they  exhibit  the  method 
and  accuracy  which  marked  his  whole  life.  From 
these  records  and  collateral  sources  we  are  able  to 
make  out  the  history  of  those  years.  The  chrono- 
logical order  will  be  followed,  for  the  most  part. 
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The  first  matter  in  the  records  proper  of  this  period 
is  the  report  in  1792  of  "  a  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  church  stock  and  of  the 
fund  appropriated  to  the  poor  of  the  church."  It 
appears  that  the  deacons  had  in  their  charge  £356 
19«.  Sid.,  which  was  nearly  all  invested  and  drawing 
interest.  One-third  of  the  interest  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  parish,  by  vote  of  the  church. 
In  the  account  of  the  fund  for  the  poor,  the  deacons 
were  charged  with  £82  7«.  Sid.,  which  had  been 
properly  distributed,  or  was  still  invested,  except  a 
very  small  balance.  The  deacons  declared  their 
agreement  to  the  report  of  the  committee.  The 
church  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  "  Deacon  Hill  for 
his  generous  services  in  providing  for  the  communion 
and  negotiating  the  funds  of  the  church."  This  ex- 
amination was  repeated  annually,  and  the  vote  of 
acknowledgment  was  regularly  passed  for  several 
years,  enlarged,  however,  by  thanks  "  to  the  deacons 
in  general  for  their  services  in  behalf  of  the  Church." 
The  last  of  these  monetary  statements  was  made  in 
1830,  when  the  funds  of  the  church  had  increased  to 
$3236.99,  and  the  fund  for  the  poor  to  $667.18. 

The  first  statement  made  by  the  deacons  is  signed 
by  Aaron  Hill,  Gideon  Frost  and  James  Munro.  In 
the  same  year  Deacon  HiH  died  after  a  service  of 
eighteen  years,  and  Captain  John  Walton  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  died  thirty-one  years  after- 
wards, in  1823.  In  1803  Deacon  Frost  died,  ailer 
serving  twenty  years,  and  Mr.  William  Hilliard  was 
chosen  in  his  place.  Concerning  him  the  pastor 
wrote,  in  a  note:  "  He  is  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  is 
a  son  of  my  worthy  predecessor  in  the  ministry,  and, 
though  recently  admitted  into  our  church,  has  been 
several  years  a  member  of  a  church  in  Boston,  and 
has  had  frequent  communion  with  us."  He  remained 
in  office  until  his  death,  in  1836 — a  period  of  thirty- 
two  years.  Deacon  Munro  died  in  1804,  having  been 
twenty-one  years  in  this  office.  In  his  place,  Mr. 
.losiah  Moore  was  chosen.  He  served  for  nine  years, 
and  died  in  1814.  His  house  stood  where  the  Shep- 
ard  Memorial  Church  was  afterwards  erected. 

In  1818  Mr.  James  Munroe  was  elected  deacon. 
The  record  proceeds  in  this  way :  "  Sept.  6. — After 
the  morning  sermon  (Lord's  Day),  the  pastor,  having 
admitted  four  members  in  full  communion  into  the 
church,  mentionefl  the  election  of  Brother  .lames 
Munroe  to  the  office  of  Deacon,  and  his  acceptance. 
The  deacon-elect,  signifying  his  acceptance  by  taking 
his  seat,  this  day,  with  the  deacons,  near  the  Com- 
munion-table, rose,  on  being  addressed  by  the  pastor, 
who  briefly  stated  to  him  the  duties  of  the  office  to 
which  he  was  elected,  exhorted  him  to  fidelity,  and 
announced  him  a  deacon  of  this  church.  In  the 
concluding  prayer,  immediately  following,  he  was 
commended  to  the  peace  and  blessing  of  God."  He 
remained  in  this  office  until  his  death,  in  1848.  Of 
Deacons  Hilliard  and  Munroe  a  later  pastor  said : 
"  In   many   respects   dissimilar,  they  were  alike  in 


their  love  of  the  truth,  in  their  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
Christ,  and  in  their  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the 
welfare  of  the  church." 

In  this  connection  we  may  bring  together  a  few 
changes  in  regard  to  the  Communion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  It  had  been  the  usage  of  this  church  to 
have  this  ordinance  administered  once  in  eight  weeks. 
This  caused  inconvenience,  as  the  particular  days 
were  not  specified.  Accordingly,  in  1797,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  pastor,  the  church  decided  to  have 
the  communion  on  the  first  Lord's  Day  of  every 
other  month,  beginning  with  January. 

In  September,  1816,  there  is  this  entry :  "  It  had 
been  the  usage  of  the  church,  at  the  Communion  ser- 
vice, for  the  members  to  remain  in  their  own  pews. 
To  lessen  the  time  and  to  facilitate  the  duties  of  this 
service,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  deacons,  the  pastor 
recommended  it  to  the  communicants  to  seat  them- 
selves in  the  pews  on  the  broad  aisle.  These  pews 
were,  accordingly,  occupied  at  the  Communion  this 
day."  In  1825  the  time  for  the  lecture  preparatory 
to  the  communion  was  changed  to  the  evening,  and 
it  was  voted  ''  that  the  examination  of  the  annual 
accounts  of  the  church  take  place  at  the  lecture  pre- 
vious to  the  first  Sunday  in  March."  At  the  same 
meeting  it  was  voted  that  the  Sabbath  service  from 
September  to  March  should  begin  at  half-past  two 
o'clock,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  at  half-past 
three.  In  1826  "  two  of  the  tankards  and  two  cups 
were  recast,  and  two  cups  altered  in  such  a  manner 
as  now  made  seven  cups  of  a  uniform  shape  and  size. 
A  new  silver  spoon  and  six  Britannia-ware  dishes, 
more  adapted  to  the  use  for  which  they  are  designed, 
were  also  procured." 

There  arc  three  cases  of  church  discipline  on  rec- 
ord in  this  period.  All  were  for  offences  which  would 
nt  any  time  demand  attention,  and  the  proceedings 
were  marked  by  carefulness  and  fidelity.  The  first 
case  was  settled  by  the  satisfactory  confession  of  the 
offender,  after  the  admonition  of  the  pastor  had 
brought  him  to  repentance.  The  second  resulted  in 
excommunication,  after  persistent  efforts  to  bring  the 
offender  to  amendment.  Four  years  afterwards,  upon 
her  contrition  and  desire  for  forgiveness  and  restora- 
tion, she  was  taken  again  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
church,  and  the  pastor  "  exhorted  the  members  to 
conduct  toward  her  accordingly."  The  third  instance 
was  that  of  a  man  who  had  "renounced  his  Christian 
profession  .  .  .  and  proved  himself  to  be,  not  merely 
an  apostate  from  the  Christian  Church,  but  an  enemy 
to  the  Christian  religion."  The  earnest  efforts  of  the 
church  to  reclaim  him  were  ineffectual,  and  he  was 
finally  cut  off  from  the  membership  which  he  had 
renounced. 

Let  ua  turn  to  pleasanter  things.  In  1805  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  pastor  and  two  others,  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  "  procuring 
religious  books  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
church.    The  report  recommended  that  a  contribu- 
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tion  should  be  made  by  the  church  for  that  purpose, 
and  this  course  was  adopted.  The  committee  prepared 
a  list  of  about  twenty  volumes,  which  were  deemed 
suitable  for  the  designed  object.  The  list  began  with 
"  The  Holy  Bible."  Then  followed  "  Leslie's  Short 
and  Easy  Method  with  Deists,"  Baxter's  "Saints' 
Rest,"  Doddridge's  "Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion," 
"  Wilberforce  on  Christianity,"  and  kindred  works. 
It  is  clear  that  the  reading  was  to  be  of  a  very  de- 
cided character.  The  books  named  were  highly  and 
deservedly  approved  in  the  churches.  If  they  are 
not  much  read  now,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  works 
of  a  higher  order  have  supplanted  them.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  books  proposed  was  $13.50.  The 
deacons  were  desired  to  solicit  donations  of  money,  or 
of  any  of  the  books  which  had  been  designated,  that 
the  library  might  be  started.  The  response  was  gen- 
erous, and  the  library  was  established  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  church,  which  was  annually  to  choose 
a  librarian  and  a  committee  on  books.  The  title 
agreed  upon  for  the  new  organization  was  "  The  Li- 
brary of  the  First  Church."  The  pastor  was  chosen 
librarian.  Probably  the  project  was  his  in  the  begin- 
ning.   A  catalogue  was  printed,  embracing  109  books. 

This  is  the  place  to  bring  together  a  few  other  mat- 
ters of  a  similar  character.  In  the  summer  of  1815  a 
Sabbath-school  was  opened  at  the  meeting-house,  with 
the  design  of  promoting  "  the  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement of  children  and  youth."  During  three 
summers  the  school  was  taught  by  Miss  Mary  Mun- 
roe  and  Miss  Hannah  Tenney.  Five  other  young 
ladies  came  to  their  assistance,  and  Mr.  James  Farns- 
worth,  master  of  the  grammar  school,  tendered  his 
services  for  the  instruction  of  boys.  "  More  than 
eighty  children  of  both  sexes  received  instruction  at 
the  Sabbath-school.  They  were  taught  to  read  and 
to  commit  to  memory  select  portions  of  the  Bible, 
catechisms,  hymns  and  prayers,  and  to  answer  Cum- 
mings'  questions  on  the  New  Testament.  Books  and 
tracts  were  early  provided  for  their  use.  In  1819  the 
pastor  presented  the  design  and  needs  of  the  school  to 
the  congragation,  "and  a  collection  was  afterwards 
taken  for  purchasing  small  books  to  be  distributed 
among  the  children  as  an  encouragement  for  punc- 
tual attendance,  correct  lessons  and  good  behavior." 

"  In  1827  books  and  tracts  were  collected  by  sub- 
scription for  a  juvenile  library."  A  Board  of  Trustees 
was  chosen,  of  which  the  pastor  was  the  head.  He 
was  also  librarian.  In  July,  1831,  seven  trustees 
were  elected,  and  Miss  Mary  Ann  Sawyer  became 
librarian.  The  trustees  were  authorized  to  make  se- 
lections from  the  library  in  order  to  form  a  Sabbath- 
school  library  for  the Shepard Sunday-school.  Weare 
now  carried  beyond  Dr.  Holmes'  pastorate,  but  it 
seems  best  to  continue  this  account  of  the  school.  In 
1832  it  was  voted  that  "  Mr.  Stephen  Far  well,  then 
superintendent  in  the  Sabbath-school,  be  appointed 
and  requested  to  deliver  the  books  selected  for  the 
use  of  the  Sabbath-school."    Afterward,  in  1835,  a 


Sabbath-school  society  was  formed  "  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  more  effectually  Sabbath-school  instruc- 
tion," and  both  libraries  for  the  young  were  trans- 
ferred to  its  care,  and  were  brought  together  under 
the  name  of  "  Juvenile  and  Shepard  Sabbath-school 
Library." 

We  now  come  to  transactions  affecting  the  connec- 
tion between  the  church  and  the  college.  From  the 
Brst  they  had  held  their  Sunday  services  together, 
and  the  relation  had  been  very  intimate.  In  1814 
the  corporation  and  overseers  decided  that  it  was  best 
for  the  members  of  the  college  to  hold  religious  ser- 
vices by  themselves.  It  was  thought  that  this  change 
would  secure  services  which  would  be  more  directly 
appropriate  to  those  connected  with  the  college,  and 
would  give  an  opportunity  for  transferring  to  Sunday 
certain  discourses  which  had  been  delivered  on  a 
week-day.  The  approved  practice  of  other  colleges 
favored  the  change.  The  completion  of  University 
Hall,  which  contained  a  commodious  chapel,  made 
a  good  occasion  for  the  proposed  measure.  It  was 
designed  to  have  a  church  organized  and  to  have  re- 
ligious ordinances  duly  administered.  Members  of 
the  college  government,  with  their  families,  and 
students,  graduates  and  undergraduates  were  to  be  the 
only  stated  communicants.  A  committee,  including 
the  reverend  president,  wjis  appointed  to  notify  the 
minister  and  congregation  of  the  parish  of  the  design, 
and  "  to  express  the  sentiments  of  regard  and  frater- 
nity felt  by  the  members  of  the  several  college  Boards, 
and  the  desire  of  Christian  and  friendly  communion 
between  the  two  societies."  President  Kirkland,  as 
chairman,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  pastor,  and  the 
church  and  congregation,  laying  the  matter  before 
them  in  appropriate  terms.  He  said:  "The  ties  of 
neighborhood  and  friendship,  the  sympathy  and  re- 
gard naturally  produced  by  a  communion  in  religious 
acts,  and  the  experience  of  edification  and  comfort  in 
attendance  upon  your  services,  combine  to  make  us 
wish  to  continue  going  to  the  house  of  God  in  com- 
pany." The  committee  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
separation,  although  in  some  respects  painful  and  un- 
desirable, would,  on  being  viewed  in  all  its  bearings, 
receive  approval.  A  conference  was  held  to  determine 
the  future  relations  of  the  parish  and  college.  When 
the  proposals  of  the  college  had  been  received,  the 
church  voted  "  that  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  pro- 
posed measure,  so  far  as  it  respects  this  church,  are 
entirely  satisfactor)-,  and  that  the  church  is  ready  to 
concur  in  the  change."  Those  who  were  to  leave  the 
old  church  for  the  new  one  were  to  be  dismissed  in  the 
customary  manner.  Five  delegates,  with  the  pastor, 
were  appointed  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
church,  and  the  pastor  was  "  requested  to  reciprocate 
the  assurance  of  regard  and  fraternity  so  kindly  ex- 
pressed by  the  university  toward  us.'"  The  pastor  ac- 
cordingly replied  to  the  letter  of  the  president  in 
words  fiill  of  feeling.  He  said :  "  Allowing  ourselves, 
however,  to  be  influenced  on  this  occasion  by  no  other 
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consideratioQ  than  a  regard  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  university,  we  cannot  but  acquiesce  in  a  measure 
designed  for  its  benefit.  Our  prayer  to  God  is  that  it 
may,  in  ail  respects,  be  of  Icindly  and  salutary  influ- 
ence, and  paiticularly  that  it  may  conduce  to  the  re- 
ligious interests  of  the  university — a  seminary  conse- 
crated '  to  Christ  and  the  Church.'"  The  president 
and  fifteen  others  signed  the  covenant  upoc  which  the 
church  was  to  be  formed.  This  is  dated  "  Harvard  Col- 
lege, November  G,  1814."  The  record  of  the  church 
closes  with  the  statement  that  "  on  the  morning  of 
Lord's  Day,  0  November,  1814,  the  church  was  organ- 
ized at  University  Hall,  in  the  presence  and  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  pastor  and  delegates  of  the  First  Church 
in  Cambridge."  It  was  an  interesting  and  important 
event  in  the  history  of  both  church  and  college. 

In  the  following  year  the  pastor  made  a  discovery 
of  great  interest  and  value.  There  was  no  catalogue  of 
the  members  of  the  church  in  its  earliest  years,  though 
many  names  could  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a 
freeman  was  of  necessity  a  member  of  the  church. 
Even  with  this  method  but  a  portion  of  the  names 
could  be  obtained.  But  in  1815  Dr.  Holmes  found 
among  the  collections  of  the  Rev.  Thouiaa  Prince, 
who  had  been  the  minister  of  the  old  South  Church 
in  Boston,  and  who  died  in  1708,  a  manuscript  regis- 
ter, in  the  handwriting  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Mitchel, 
containing  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  church  under 
this  title:  "The  Church  of  Christ  at  Cambridge,  in 
New  England.  The  names  of  all  the  members  thereof 
that  are  in  full  communion ;  together  with  their 
children  who  were  either  baptized  in  this  church  or 
(comiug  from  other  churches)  who  were  in  their  mi- 
nority at  their  parents' joyning,  taken  and  registered, 
in  the  11  month,  1658."  Dr.  Prince  was  a  noted  col- 
lector of  books  and  papers  relating  to  the  history  of 
New  England,  and  he  doubtless  regarded  this  paper 
as  of  rare  worth.  The  church  directed  that  this  list 
should  be  bound  up  with  the  records,  and  that  blank 
leaves  should  be  left  for  the  record  of  other  papers. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  list  of  members 
cannot  be  continued  through  the  years  which  inter- 
vened before  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Brattle.  This  is 
now  impossible. 

Another  blank-book  was  to  be  procured  "  for  the 
preservation  of  the  reports  on  the  state  of  the  church 
stock,  etc.,"  and  other  important  papers  suitable  to  be 
preserved  with  them  ;  such  as  Acts  of  the  Legislature 
relative  to  parish  and  ministry  lands,  the  setting  off 
of  parishes  within  the  town  of  Cambridge,  etc.,  etc. 

In  1807  Dr.  Holmes  left  the  ancient  house  in  which 
the  ministers  had  so  long  resided,  and  removed  to  the 
house  in  Holmes'  Place,  so  well  known  through  the 
writings  of  his  son,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  "The 
gambrel-roof  house"  remained  in  the  family  until  a 
few  years  since,  when  it  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  college.  It  was  subsequently  taken  down  ;  but 
the  work  of  the  photographer  will  preserve  the  fa- 
miliar appearance  of  it. 


In  1807  a  meeting-house  was  erected  in  that  part 
of  the  town  which  was  already  rejoicing  in  visions  of 
commercial  prosperity,  and  which,  in  anticipation  of 
its  importance,  had  been  made  a  port  of  entry  and 
was  designated  as  Cambridgeport.     That  part  of  the 
town  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  minister  of  the 
First  Church,  "who  was  wont  in   his  visits  to  dis- 
tribute catechisms  and  hymn-books,  and  to  question 
the  children  upon   religious  doctrines  and  duties." 
The  new  church  will  have  its  own  place  in  this  nar- 
ration.    But  some  things  concerning  it  properly  be- 
long here.    "  In  1805  Royal  Makepeace  and  others 
were  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  meet- 
ing-house, by  the  name  of  Cambridgeport  Meeting- 
House  Company,  and  the  next  year  they  proceeded 
to  erect  a  large  brick  edifice  on  Columbia  Street,  be- 
tween Harvard  Street  and  Broadway,  which  was  dedi- 
cated Jan.  1,  1807,  and  was  the  first  house  of  public 
worship  in  Cambridgeport."    The  sermon  of  dedica- 
tion was  preached  by  Dr.  Holmes.    "  By  an  act  passed 
March  1,  1808,  the  proprietors  of  the  meeting-house, 
together  with  ail  the  inhabitants  and  estates  in  the 
Fifth  School  District  in   Cambridge,  east  of  Dana 
Street  and   a   line   extended   in   the  same  direction 
northerly  to  Charlestown  (now  Somerville),  and  south- 
erly to  the  river,  were  incorporated  as  the  Cambridge- 
port  Parish;  and,  Feb.  2,  1809,  the  proprietors  (re- 
serving private  ownership  of  pews)  conveyed  to  the 
parish   the  meeting-house   and  lot,   containing  two 
acres,  together  with  a  parsonage  lot  at  the  northeast- 
erly corner  of  Harvard  and   Prospect  Streets."     A 
church  was  organized  iu  connection  with  the  new 
parish,  July  14,  1809.    The  first  pastor  was  settled  in 
1814.     In   a  small   book,   entitled   "Two   Hundred 
Years  Ago;  or,  a  Brief  History  of  Cambridgeport 
and  East  Cambridge,  with  details  of  some  of  the  early 
settlers.      A  Christmas  and  Birthday  gift,  for  young 
persons,"  we  are  taken  back  to  that  day.     "  At  the 
close  of  this  year  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  we  were   to  have   a   permanent   minister,    Mr. 
Thomas  Brattle  Gannett  having  accepted  our  unani- 
mous call,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  parish.    He  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Cambridgeport  Parish  January 
1st,  1814.     Notwithstanding  the  roads  were  almost 
impassable,  the  church  was  filled  to  overflowing." 
Dr.  Holmes  preached  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Gan- 
nett, from  the  words  "I  am  made  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some."    One 
who  afterwards  wrote  the  history  of  that  church,  said 
of  the  sermon  and  the  preacher,  "  It  reads  as  placid 
as  he  looked.    ...     It  is  another  instance  of  that 
now  lost  art  of  felicitously  weaving  in  Scripture  lan- 
guage with  the  texture  of  every  sentence  and   the 
expression  of  every  thought,  which  gave  such  pecu- 
liar unction  to  the  most  common  utterances  of  the 
older  divines."     Mr.  Gannett  was  bom  in  Cambridge, 
February  20,  1789,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  180'.).     He  remained  with  the  church  for  twenty 
years,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  after 
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"a  singularly  blameless  ministry."  He  took  no  act- 
ive part  in  the  theological  contest  which  here  fell  in 
the  years  of  his  pastorate,  "  but  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  inculcation  of  those  moral  duties  and 
Christian  graces  which  become  the  true  disciples  of 
Christ."  After  his  resignation  he  resided  in  Cam- 
bridge for  ten  years,  holding  jthe  office  of  town  clerk 
in  1840-42,  and  serving  as  a  Representative  in  the 
General  Court  in  1834,  1835,  1837,  1838.  He  removed 
to  South  Natick  in  1843,  and  there  ministered  to  the 
Unitarian  Church.    There  he  died,  April  19,  1851. 

Among  other  memorials  of  Dr.  Holmes'  ministrj'  is 
"  A  sermon  delivered  at  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Cambridge,  by  the  request  of  the  Wardens  and  Vestry, 
December  25,  1809,  in  celebration  of  the  nativity  of 
our  Blessed  Saviour.  By  Abiel  Holmes,  D.D.,  Minis- 
ter of  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge."  The  text 
was,  "The  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come."  At 
that  time  the  Episcopal  Church  was  for  the  most  part 
supplied  by  lay  readers.  Affixed  to  the  sermon  is 
this  note :  "  At  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  be- 
longing to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge, January  7,  1810 — voted.  That  the  thanks  of 
thia  Society  be  presented  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes 
for  the  learned  and  appropriate  discourse  by  him  de- 
livered in  this  Church,  on  the  last  Christmas  day  ; 
and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same 
for  the  press."  The  note  is  signed  William  Winthrop, 
Sen.  Warden. 

In  connection  with  the  service  of  song  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  it  is  of  interest  to  find  one  of  Dr.  Holmes' 
sermons  inscribed,  "  This  day  Watts's  Psalms  and 
hymns  introduced  instead  of  Tate  and  Brady."  It  was 
preached  in  the  afternoon  of  June  29,  1817.  The 
text  was.  "Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you 
richly  in  all  wisdom ;  teaching  and  admonishing  one 
another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord." 

Some  extracts  from  the  sermon  will  show  its  spirit 
and  show,  also,  the  hope  of  the  preacher.  "  To  the 
skilful  performance  of  the  choir  we  are  much  indebted 
for  the  order  and  harmony,  the  solemnity  and  effect, 
with  which  this  part  of  Divine  service  is  performed. 
The  style  of  sacred  music  is,  of  late  years,  essentially 
improved ;  and  the  exclusion  of  light  and  unhallowed 
airs,  so  foreign  to  the  solemnity  of  the  subject  and  the 
place,  is  itself  highly  favorable  to  our  improvement 
in  piety  and  devotion  and,  at  the  same  time,  more 
easily  admits  the  union  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
assembly  in  this  common  duty, — the  social  praise  of 
Almighty  God.  Let  us  not,  then,  leave  this  interest- 
ing, improving  and  delightful  service  to  be  performed 
wholly  by  others.  Let  none  be  listless,  or  indifferent 
to  it.  Let  none  regard  it  as  a  mere  entertainment. 
Above  all,  let  none  either  p«rform,  or  hear  it  per- 
formed, with  levity.  Let  us  all  be  supplied  with 
books.  Let  those  who  can,  with  any  propriety,  bear 
a  part  in  singing  the  high  praises  of  Gt>d  ;  and  let  the 
rest  have  their  eyes  fixed  on   the  psalm  or  hymn 


that  is  sung,  and  Join  with  the  understanding  and 
affections  in  the  sublime  employment,  and  thus  make 
melody,  at  least  in  their  hearts,  to  the  Lord.  And 
here,  my  brethren,  I  would  suggest  to  you  the  pro- 
priety of  performing  this  part  of  the  service,  even 
when  we  do  no  more  than  perform  it  in  heart,  in  a 
standing  rather  than  in  a  sitting  posture." 

An  organ  was  placed  in  the  church  in  1827,  and  the 
sermon  on  music  was  repeated,  with  the  insertion  of 
these  remarks :  "  The  introduction  of  an  organ, 
instead  of  diminishing,  should  increase  the  number 
of  singers  in  the  congregation.  It  is  not,  you  will  re- 
member, intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  voice,  but  as 
an  aid  to  it.  It  may  be  accompanied  by  those  who 
are  not  thoroughly  skilled  in  mu.sic,  though  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  violate  either  the  time 
or  the  harmony.  In  the  use  of  this  instrument,  it  is 
hoped  and  believed  great  regard  will  be  shown  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  worship  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  aid.  It  is  not  meant  for  an  entertainment, 
but  for  an  improvement;  not  simply  todelight  the  ear, 
but  to  inspire  the  heart.  It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  suf- 
fered to  overpower  the  vocal  music,  of  which  it  should 
be  but  an  accompaniment.  Let  us  have  the  distinct 
articulation  of  the  human  voice,  that  it  may  not  give 
an  uncertain  sound,  or  be  so  merged  in  the  sound  of 
an  instrument,  that  the  meaning  cannot  be  under- 
stood. Let  us  remember,  my  brethren,  that  we  are 
required  to  sing  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  under- 
standing." Whatever  improvement?  the  ye.ira  may 
liave  brought,  the  opinions  and  desires  of  Dr. 
Holmes  are  as  timely  to-day  as  when  they  were  tirst 
e.Kpressed. 

We  are  brought  now  to  events  of  a  more  weighty 
and  less  pleasing  nature.  In  1827  there  was  formed 
"  The  First  Evangelical  Congregational  Church  in 
Cambridgeport."  The  distinctive  word  in  this  title 
is  "Evangeiical."  That  word  had  come  to  bear  a  pre- 
cise, and,  in  some  degree,  a  denominational  signifi- 
cance. It  marks  the  controversy  which  engaged  the  re- 
ligious world  in  this  region  and  had  very  serious  results 
for  many  churches.  Into  the  general  movement  we 
do  not  propose  to  enter.  We  are  only  to  recall  facts, 
without  opinions.  So  far  as  the  First  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge is  concerned,  the  facts  are  in  print,  in  rare 
pamphlets  and  in  local  histories,  and  need  only  a 
brief  rehearsal  in  these  pages. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1827,  a  memorial,  signed 
by  sixty-three  members  of  the  parish,  was  presented 
to  Dr.  Holmes,  remonstrating  with  him  for  discon- 
tinuing professional  exchanges  with  certain  clergy- 
men, and  recommending  a  return  to  his  former  cus- 
tom. It  was  not  a  question  of  courtesy,  but  one  of  a 
much  graver  nature.  We  must  go  back  a  little.  As 
early  as  1787  Unitarianism,  which  had  been  adopted 
by  many  persons,  ministers  and  others,  became  a 
"substantial  reality  "  in  this  community  by  the  action 
of  the  society  worshipping  in  King's  Chapel,  Boston, 
which   modified   the   English   Liturgy   it  had  been 
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using.  The  minister  had  changed  his  own  doctrinal 
views,  and  the  change  in  the  service  of  the  church 
followed.  For  many  years  this  remained  the  only 
conspicuous  church  in  New  England  which  was  con- 
fessedly Unitarian.  The  new  views,  however,  extended 
and  became  very  intiuential.  By  the  time  which  we 
are  now  reviewing,  a  large  part  of  the  ministers  of  the 
churches  in  this  neighborhood  had  embraced  the  new 
principles  of  belief.  "The  Unitarian  Association" 
was  formed  about  this  time.  Of  course,  all  this 
changed  the  relations  in  which  ministers  stood 
toward  one  another.  Freedom  of  professional  inter- 
course became  restricted.  There  were  men  of  all 
degrees  of  conviction  and  confession,  with  extreme 
men  on  both  sides  and  those  of  moderate  views 
standing  between  them,  some  nearer  one  end  and 
some  nearer  the  other.  The  minister  here  knew  all 
this,  and  was  affected  by  the  movement  in  which  he 
was  not  disposed  to  take  a  prominent  part.  But  it  came 
to  pass  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  some  ministers  who 
had  been  invited  to  his  pulpit  no  longer  received 
such  proposals.  It  was  less  the  fact  than  the  occa- 
sion and  meaning  of  it  which  attracted  attention  and 
led  to  the  action  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 
A  large  majority  of  the  legal  voters  in  the  affairs  of 
the  parish  were  found  on  the  Unitarian  side.  They 
complained  of  the  change  in  the  pastor's  practice, 
and  asserted  that  he  was  changing  the  policy  of  the 
church,  and  deviating  from  the  custom  of  his  immedi- 
ate predecessors,  and  departing  from  the  views  which 
had  governed  his  own  procedure  and  shaped  his 
own  preaching.  They  complained  that,  while  he 
excluded  some  ministers  whom  they  liked  to  hear, 
he  introduced  other  preachers  whose  teaching  was 
offensive  to  them.  (Jut  of  this  state  of  things  grew 
the  memorial,  in  which  the  signers  grateftilly  testi- 
fied to  the  order,  peace  and  harmony  with  which  the 
church  and  society  had  walked  together,  and  ex- 
pressed their  fear  lest  there  should  arise  disaffection 
and  disunion  in  consequence  of  the  pastor's  action. 
They  requested  him  '"to  exchange  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  the  time  with  such  respectable  clergymen 
of  liberal  sentiments  in  this  vicinity  as  had  hereto- 
fore been  admitted  into  his  pulpit,  and  with  others  of 
similar  character."  The  pastor  replied,  in  dignified 
terms,  that  he  thought  a  personal  interview  with  him 
would  have  been  more  favorable  to  truth  and  peace. 
To  show  that  the  charge  complained  of  was  not  alto- 
gether on  one  side,  he  said  that  some  liberal  ministers 
were  of  the  opinion  that  such  exchanges  as  were  pro- 
posed were  not  desirable.  He  added:  "The  subject 
is  believed  to  be  uniformly  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  pastors,  who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  best  judges 
of  what  is  profitable  for  their  hearers,  and  who  are 
bound  religiously  to  determine  what  is  right  and 
consistent  for  themselves."  We  cannot  pursue  the 
controversy,  which  waa  prolonged  and  intense.  The 
effort  of  the  parish  was  to  secure  the  preaching  of 
Unitarian   ministers    for   a   portion    of  the  time  by 


exchanges,  or  by  the  settlement  of  a  colleague,  or  by 
the  introduction  of  such  ministers  at  times  when 
there  waa  no  established  service.  To  neither  of 
these  measures  would  Dr.  Holmes  consent.  He 
claimed  that  he  must  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the 
church  during  its  entire  history ;  that  he  could  not 
depart  from  them,  or  suffer  others  to  lead  the  people 
away  from  them.  The  Shepard  Historical  Society 
has  a  written  document  which  he  prepared  and  en- 
titled, "  Religious  Principles  of  the  Ministers  of  Cam- 
bridge." By  citations  from  their  writings,  he  traces 
the  line  of  doctrinal  teaching  from  Shepard  to  him- 
self, and  adds :  "  Doctrines  held  and  taught  by  the 
present  pastor  from  the  commencement  of  his  min- 
istry here  to  this  time ;  collected  from  his  discourses  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  installation."  The  object  was 
to  show  that  he  was  continuing  the  instruction  for 
which  he  was  called  to  the  church.  The  church 
upheld  the  pastor  in  his  course,  and  expressed  their 
approval  of  his  teaching.  They  remonstrated  in 
writing  against  the  action  of  the  parish.  "  Let  us 
not  attempt  to  drive  from  ub  a  man  by  ixrging  upon 
him  a  course  of  mea-sures  which,  should  he  submit 
to  them,  would  render  him  a  stranger  among  his 
brethren,  not  satisfy  those  who  make  the  demand, 
and  would  leave  him  dishonored  in  his  own  eyes  and 
in  theirs.  .  .  .  We  also  apprehend  tjiat,  were  the 
females  of  this  parish  allowed  to  come  here  and 
speak,  a  majority  of  them  would  entreat  you  to  for- 
bear ;  and  we  would  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  regard- 
less of  their  feelings,  because  they  are  not  allowed  the 
poor  privilege  of  begging  you  to  consider  them."  It 
became  evident  that  the  matter  was  not  to  be  settled 
by  discussion,  and  men  turned  to  the  congregational 
method  of  relief.  The  parish  proposed  to  the  pastor 
that  an  ecclesiastical  council  should  be  called  to 
advise  in  the  premises.  The  church  and  a  minority 
of  the  parish  declared  that  usage  in  New  England, 
and  invariably  in  this  parish,  required  that  the 
church  and  parish  should  concur  in  all  matters 
touching  the  settlement  or  the  removal  of  a  min- 
ister. It  was,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  church 
should  be  a  party  in  calling  the  council.  To  this 
the  parish  refused  to  accede.  The  parish  said  that 
if  the  church  were  admitted  "  they  would  make  all 
the  resistance  in  theii  power  to  the  attempts  of  the 
parish  to  remedy  the  evils  of  which  they  complained, 
and  would  give  Dr.  Holmes  all  their  assistance  and 
support  in  his  opposition  to  the  principles  and  wishes 
of  the  parish."  The  church  was  not  allowed  to  join 
in  calling  the  council.  Dr.  Holmes  said  "that  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  overlook  or  to  interfere  with  the 
equitable  claims  of  the  church,  and  that  he  would 
consent  to  a  mutual  ecclesiastical  council,  if  regularly 
called,  according  to  the  usage  of  our  churches;  that 
is,  by  the  church  and  parish  together." 

The  discussion  effected  nothing,  and  the  parish 
proceeded  to  call  an  ex  parte  council,  which  assembled 
in  the  Old  Court-House  on  the  19th  of  May,  1829.   It 
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was  composed  of  the  representatives  of  six  Unitarian 
churches.  A  copy  of  the  complaint  against  the  pas- 
tor was  given  to  him  before  the  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil. When  the  council  assembled  Dr.  Holmes  denied 
its  jurisdiction,  and  the  church  and  a  minority  of  the 
parish  also  remonstrated.  The  council,  by  a  commit- 
tee, gave  Dr.  Holmes  and  the  remonstrants  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  further  information.  The  pastor 
received  the  committee  with  his  accustomed  courtesy 
and  replied  "  that  he  had  no  further  communication 
to  make  to  this  council."  The  complaint  of  the  par- 
ish was  heard,  evidence  was  received,  an  argument 
was  made  by  the  counsel  of  the  parish,  Hon.  Samuel 
Hoar.  The  council  finally  voted  "  that  the  First  Par- 
ish in  Cambridge  have  sufficient  cause  to  terminate 
the  contract  subsisting  between  them  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Holmes  as  their  minister,  and  this  council  recom- 
mend the  measure  as  necessary  to  the  existence  and 
spiritual  prosperity  of  the  .society."  The  parish  ac- 
cepted and  confirmed  the  "  result "  and  voted,  June 
8,  1829,  that  the  "  Rev.  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes,  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  dismissed  from  his  office  of  minister  of  the 
gospel  and  teacher  of  piety,  religion  and  morality  in 
said  parish,  and  that  all  connection  between  said 
Holmes  as  such  minister,  or  teacher,  and  said  par- 
ish, do  and  shall  henceforth  cease."  A  grant  of  three 
months'  salary  was  made  "  to  said  Holmes,  on  equit- 
able principles,  but  not  as  legal  right,"  and  he  was  to 
have  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  real  estate  held  by 
him  as  pastor  of  the  parish  "until  the  25th  day  of 
January  next,  but  no  longer." 

In  a  communication  made  on  the  12th  of  June  the 
committee  of  the  parish  inform  Dr.  Holmes  that 
'they  have  employed  a  preacher  to  supply  the  pulpit 
in  the  meeting-house  of  the  First  Parish  in  Cam- 
bridge on  the  next  ensuing  Sabbath,  that  they  will 
procure  and  employ  a  preacher  or  preachers  for  the 
succeeding  Sabbaths,  and  that  your  services  will  not 
be  required  or  authorized  in  the  public  religious  ser- 
vices in  the  meeting-house  in  said  parish  hereafter." 
Dr.  Holmes  had  not  consented  to  the  council,  but 
had  entered  his  protest  against  it.  He  did  not  accept 
ita  result.  He  wrote  in  reply  to  the  notice  which  had 
been  served  on  him  :  "  I  now  give  notice  to  you,  and, 
through  yea,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  that  I 
still  consider  myself  as  the  lawful  minister  of  the  par- 
ish, and  hold  myself  ready  to  perform  any  and  all  the 
duties,  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit,  which  belong  to  my 
office  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  and  Society  in 
Cambridge."  The  closing  communication  was  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Holmes  by  the  parish  committee. 
They  say,  "  In  answer  to  your  said  letter,  said  com- 
mittee, in  behalf  of  said  parish,  state  to  you  that  said 
council  had  jurisdiction  of  the  complaint  exhibited  to 
said  council  against  you  ;  that  said  result  is  legal  and 
valid;  that  said  dismission  from  said  office  conforms 
to  said  result  and  to  law  ;  that  your  connection  with 
said  parish  as  their  minister  is  legally  dissolved;  that 
you  are  not  the  minister  or  pastor  of  said  parish,  nor 


have  you  been  such  minister  or  pastor  since  said  dis- 
mission ;  that  as  such  minister  or  pastor  you  do  not 
owe  any  such  duties  as  aforesaid  to  said  parish,  and 
that  said  parish  refuses  to  accept  from  you  any  ser- 
vice, or  services,  as  such  minister  or  pastor  thereof. 
Hereafter  you  cannot  occupy  nor  use  the  pulpit  of  the 
meeting-house  of  said  parish,  as  it  will  be  exclusively 
appropriated  to  such  preacher  or  preachers  as  said 
parish  shall  employ  to  supply  it." 

Thus  the  pastor  of  thirty-eight  years  was  turned 
from  the  door  of  the  meeting-house.  There  was  but 
one  course  open  to  the  church,  and  that  was  to  with- 
draw from  the  meeting-house  from  which  their  min- 
ister was  excluded.  The  church  and  pastor  crossed 
the  street  and  began  religious  services  in  the  Old 
Court  House,  in  the  presence  of  "  a  full,  attentive  and 
solemn  assembly."  On  his  last  Sabbath  in  the  meet- 
ing-house Dr.  Holmes  preached  from  the  words,  "  I 
have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  my  children 
walk  in  truth."  The  next  Sabbath  morning  he 
preached  from  the  words,  "  Beloved,  think  it  not 
strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  you, 
as  though  some  strange  thing  happened  unto  you  ;  but 
rejoice  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's  suf- 
ferings; that,  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye 
may  be  glad  also  with  exceeding  joy."  The  encour- 
agement was  commended  to  "  all  who  are  in  affiiction, 
and  especially  to  the  church  and  the  attendant  wor- 
shippers constrained  to  assemble  in  this  place." 

"The  whole  number  of  members  belonging  to  the 
church  at  that  time  was  about  ninety,  fully  two-thirda 
of  whom  followed  the  pastor  and  attended  upon  his 
ministry.  The  number  of  male  members  was  twen- 
ty-one, fifteen  of  whom  were  the  uniform  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  pastor,  and  two  only  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  measure  s  of  the  parish  "  for  his  dis- 
mission. Of  the  whole  number  who  usually  wor- 
shiped in  the  meeting-house  previous  to  the  separa- 
tion, about  one-half  withdrew  and  worshiped 
statedly  w  here  the  church  and  pastor  continued  their 
services. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1829,  an  advisory  council 
met  at  the  invitation  of  the  church  and  pastor. 
After  hearing  the  statements  which  were  made  by 
those  who  sought  advice,  the  council  reached  this 
"  result :  "  "  As  Dr.  Holmes  is  still,  according  to  ec- 
clesiastical usage,  the  pastor  and  minister  of  the 
First  Church  and  parish  in  Cambridge,  and  as  the 
parish  has  by  its  votes  excluded  him  from  its  pulpit, 
the  council  approve  the  course  pursued  by  him  in 
continuing  to  perform  parochial  duties  whenever  and 
to  whomsoever  he  may  have  opportunity,  and  advise 
him  and  the  church  and  other  friends  of  truth  not  to 
forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves  together,  but 
to  maintain  Divine  worship  and  the  celebration  of 
Divine  ordinances."  The  church  accepted  this  ad- 
vice and  resolved  to  follow  it  faithfully.  As  the 
church  was  now  separated  from  the  parish,  after  a 
union  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  it  was  necessary, 
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in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  times,  to  or- 
ganize another  society,  which  should  include  persona 
who  were  not  members  of  the  church,  and  should  be 
in  the  place  of  an  organized  parish  in  connection 
with  the  church.  Such  a  society  was  formed,  and  it 
was  voted  unanimously  that  it  should  be  called 
"  The  Holmes  Congregational  Society."  Dr.  Holmes 
declined  the  proffered  honor,  and  advised  that  the  new 
society  should  bear  the  name  of  the  first  minister 
of  the  church.  In  accordance  with  this  wiah  the 
new  body  took  the  title  which  it  still  bears- 
"  The  Shepard  Congregational  Society."  The  pastor 
could  not  connect  himself  with  this  organization, 
because  he  held  that  he  had  not  been  legally  or  reg- 
ularly dismissed  from  his  connection  with  the  old 
parish,  which  he  had  served  so  long.  But  the  church 
joined  itself  to  the  new  society  in  order  to  main- 
tain "  the  worship  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  principles  and  usages  of 
Congregational  churches  in  this  Commonwealth." 

In  the  records  is  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  the 
church  held  on  the  20th  of  November,  1829,  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Bates.  The  record  is  too 
long  to  be  copied  here,  and  it  is  already  in  print.  It 
begins  :  "  Whereas  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  the  pastor 
of  this  church,  has  been  excluded  by  a  committee  of 
the  First  Parish  in  Cambridge  from  the  desk  and 
sanctuary  where  he  has  so  long  officiated,  under  pre- 
tence that  he  is  legally  dismissed  from  office,"  and 
after  declaring  the  views  of  the  church  in  regard  to 
Dr.  Holmes  and  the  parish,  continues  ;  "  In  consid- 
eration of  all  the  circumstances,  and  having  con- 
sulted with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  our  pastor,  whose 
relation  to  ua  as  a  church  we  wish  to  hold  sacred  and 
inviolate,  and  finding  that  in  present  circumstances 
the  choice  of  a  colleague  pastor  meets  with  his  en- 
tire approbation  ;  therefore,  voted,  1st,  that  until 
such  time  as  our  rights,  with  those  of  our  pastor,  shall 
be  respected,  and  the  privileges  of  the  gospel  minis- 
try be  enjoyed,  as  heretofore,  in  connection  with  the 
First  Parish  in  Cambridge,  we  will,  as  a  church,  ac- 
cede to  the  invitation  of  the  Shepard  Congregational 
Society  and  co-operate  with  it.  .  .  .  Voted,  2d,  that 
in  pursuance  of  their  object,  and  subject  to  the  sev- 
eral conditions  expressed  in  the  first  vote,  the  church 
now  unite,  and  call  Mr.  Nehemiah  Adams,  Jr.,  who 
has  been  heard  by  us  for  several  Sabbaths  with  high 
approbation,  and  in  whom  we  have  full  confidence, 
to  the  office  of  colleague  pastor  in  this  church  in 
connection  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes  as  senior  pas- 
tor." The  society  concurred  in  this  vote,  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  called.  The  salary  offered  him  was  $850 
for  the  first  year,  to  be  increased  ?^50  each  year 
until  $1000  was  reached.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
by  private  subscription  the  salary  was  made  $1,000 
from  the  beginning.  The  invitation  waa  given  and 
accepted.  The  Baptist  Church  of  Cambridgeport 
kindly  offered  its  house  for  the  service  of  ordination. 
The  council  met    on    the    17th   of  December,  1829. 


Twenty-three  churches  were  represented.  The  libt 
of  ministers  contains  many  names  well  known  then 
and  afterwards.  There  were  John  Codman,  William 
Jenks,  Lyman  Beecher,  Edward  Beecher,  Benjamin 
B.  Wisner,  Moses  Stuart,  George  W.  Blagden,  Sam- 
uel M.  E.  Kettle,  better  known  as  William  M. 
Rogers.  Dr.  Codman  waa  moderator.  The  action 
of  the  previous  advisory  council  was  submitted  by 
the  church,  and  a  remon.strance  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  pastor-elect  by  a  committee  of  those 
members  of  the  church  who  had  remained  with  the 
parish.  After  the  preliminary  proceedings  com- 
mon in  such  cases  the  services  of  ordination  were 
held.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Professor  Stuart, 
and  Dr.  Holmes  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor.  Mr. 
Adams  was  born,  in  Salem,  Mass.,  February  19,  1806, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1826,  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1829.  -His  ser- 
vices were  sought  elsewhere,  but  he  was  persuaded 
to  accept  the  Cambridge  invitation.  It  was  thought 
by  many  that  he  was  especially  needed  at  a  time 
when  the  faith  of  churches  and  individuals  was 
in  question.  Dr.  Holmes  was  in  hia  sixty-sixth 
year,  and  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  labors  which  were 
incident  to  the  new  conditions  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Holmes'  sermons,  at  this  period,  give  an  insight 
into  the  state  and  feeling  of  the  people.  One  manu- 
script is  marked,  "  June  7,1829:  in  meeting-house." 
Another,  "June  14,  1829:  a.m.  Camb.  Court-house." 
These  have  been  already  mentioned.  One  sermon 
is  marked:  "  Dec.  20,  1829,  a.m.,  1st  Sabbath  after 
ordination  of  Mr.  N.  Adams."  The  text  w.os  happily 
chosen:  "  Now  if  Timotheus  come,  see  that  he  may 
be  with  you  without  fear;  for  he  worketh  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  as  I  also  do."  He  said  :  "  Receive  him. 
Treat  him  with  candor  and  equity;  preserve  unity 
and  peace ;  and  pay  an  attentive  and  serious  regard 
to  his  ministry." 

The  services  of  the  Sabbath  were  divided  between 
the  two  ministers — the  senior  preaching  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  junior  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
The  congregations  were  good,  especially  in  the  even- 
ing, when  many  visitors  would  come  to  hear  the  new 
minister  in  a  place  usually  devoted  to  other  purposes. 
There  were  large  additions  to  the  membership  of  the 
church.  Meetings  for  prayer  and  religious  confer- 
ence were  held  for  a  time  in  private  houses,  and  were 
finally  established  in  a  large  room  fitted  up  for  that 
purpose,  in  the  house  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Mt. 
Auburn  and  Brighton  Streets.  There  were  times 
when  the  people  carried  their  own  lamps  for  the 
evening  services,  which  gave  the  bystanders  a  chance 
to  use  their  cheap  wit. 

When  they  felt  able  to  do  so,  the  church  and  so- 
ciety erected  a  meeting-house  on  the  corner  of  Mt. 
Auburn  and  Holyoke  Streets.  To  do  this  they  needed 
and  procured  the  assistance  of  many  friends,  near 
and  remote.  Indeed,  they  were  assisted,  at  first,  in 
3up[)orting  their  regular  services.     It  is  believed  that 
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tke  senior  pastor  drew  no  salary  after  the  separation. 
The  land  for  the  new  house  was  given  by  Mias  Sarah 
Ann  Dana.  It  is  .said  that  Dr.  Holmes  was  the 
largest  contributor  to  the  building  fund.  Ground 
was  broken  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th 
of  August,  1830.  On  the  2l3t  of  September  the 
corner-stone  was  laid  with  an  address  by  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Green,  of  Boston.  One  sentence  will  show  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  which  marked  the  occasion : 
"  We  speak  with  pride  and  boldness,  as  becometh  the 
descendants  of  Puritans  on  Puritan  ground."'  On 
the  23d  of  February,  1831,  the  house  was  dedicated 
with  a  sermon  by  the  senior  pastor  from  Jeremiah 
vi.  16:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways, 
and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good 
way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your 
souls."  The  new  house  was  much  admired.  Henry 
Greenough  was  the  architect.  Washington  Allston 
furnished  the  plan  of  the  house  and  had  much  pride 
in  the  building.  He  liked  to  take  strangers  at  even- 
ing to  a  particular  spot,  about  a  hundred  yardssouth- 
east  of  the  church,  where  he  would  bid  them  mark 
the  simple  beauty  of  the  unassuming  structure,  re- 
peating the  familiar  lines: 

"If  thou  would'tit  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  tbe  pate  mooDligbt." 

A  silver  plate  enclosed  in  a  box  of  lead  was  placed 
under  the  corner-stone,  with  this  inscription  : 

"To  Jmub  Cbrirt  and  tbe  Cbarcb,  The  Pillai  and  Ground  of  tbe  Troth 
— Firat  Church  and  Shepard  Society,  in  t.'ambridg«  : 

Abiel  Holmes,         )  „ 

.,  '         f  Pastor* ; 

Nbuemi&u  Adams,  i 

William  Hilliabo,  )  ^ 

,  „  [■  Deacons. 

James  Munkoe,        J 

ixi  September,  MDCCCXXX." 

But  the  troubles  were  not  over.  In  1831  Abel 
Whitney,  deacon  of  the  First  Parish  Church,  de- 
manded certain  articles  of  church  property,  to  wit : 
the  church  fund,  the  poor's  fund,  the  communion 
service  and  baptismal  basin,  the  church  record  and 
papers,  the  library  and  a  few  minor  things.  The 
demand  was  refused,  and  a  suit  at  law  was  begun 
against  Deacons  Hilliard  and  Munroe,  as  represent- 
ing the  church,  and  they  were  held  to  answer  in  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars.  The  church  appointed 
a  committee  to  take  legal  advice  and  to  defend  the 
church  so  far  as  it  could  be  done,  or,  if  it  was  neces- 
sary, to  surrender  the  property.  They  found  that  by 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  the 
church  could  not  retain  the  property  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly given  up  under  the  constraint  of  the 
decision.  The  decision  under  which  they  were 
obliged  to  do  this  was  given  in  1820,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Dedham  case,  or,  more  exactly,  Baker 
and  another  vs.  Fales.  The  rule  laid  down  was  this: 
"  Where  a  majority  of  the  members  of  a  conerega- 
tional  church  separate  from  the  majority  of  the  par- 
iah, the  members  who  remain,  although  a  minority, 
constitute  the  church  in  said  parish,  and  retain  the 
rights  and  property  belonging  thereto."    The  Court 


drew  a  broad  distinction  between  the  church  in  its 
civil  and  its  ecclesiastical  position:  "That  any  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  a  church,  who  disagree  with 
their  brethren,  or  with  the  minister,  or  with  the  par- 
ish, may  withdraw  from  fellowship  with  them  and 
act  as  a  church  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  having 
the  ordinances  administered  and  other  religious 
offices  performed  ;  it  is  not  neces.sary  to  deny,  indeed, 
this  would  be  a  question  proper  for  an  ecclesiastical 
council  to  settie,  if  any  should  dispute  their  claim. 
But  as  to  all  civil  purposes,  the  secession  of  a  whole 
church  from  the  parish  would  be  an  extinction  of  the 
church;  and  it  is  competent  to  the  members  ot  the 
parish  to  institute  a  new  church,  or  to  ingraft  one 
upon  the  old  stock  if  any  of  it  should  remain;  and 
this  new  church  would  succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  the 
old  in  relation  to  the  parish."  It  was  not  denied  that 
there  could  be  a  church  without  a  pari.sh  "  in  an 
ecclesiastical  sense."  There  was  nothing  to  be  done 
under  this  construction  of  law  but  to  give  up  the 
property.  This  was  done  and  a  receipt  wa.s  taken  on 
the  2Sth  of  December,  1331,  for'"tlie  church  fund 
and  poor's  fund,  belonging  to  .said  church,  amount- 
ing, in  money  and  securities  for  money,  to  the  sum 
of  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty- four  dollars 
and  three  cents ;  also,  the  communion  service 
of  said  church,  consisting  of  four  .silver  tankards, 
seven  silver  cups,  one  silver  spoon,  six  britan- 
nia  dishes,  two  napkins,  one  table-cloth  and  basin, 
four  books  of  church  records,  and  sundry  tiles 
of  papers,  and  a  trunk  and  box  containing  the  same; 
also,  the  library  of  books,  with  the  shelves  for  the 
same,  and  nine  dollars  and  ninety-nine  cents  for  the 
same."  The  church  fund  was  originally  constituted 
by  the  gift  of  fifty  pounds  by  a  member  ol'  the  church, 
and  largely  increased  by  contributions  of  the  church 
members  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  "A  part  of  the 
church  plate  was  given  to  the  church,  and  the  rest 
was  purchased  with  its  own  funds."  The  baptismal 
basin  was  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  William  Brattle,  "to 
the  church  of  Christ  in  Cambridge,  my  dearly  beloved 
flock." 

Those  were  trying  days  for  the  men  who  had  left 
the  parish,  but  their  faith  was  strong.  For  a  time 
they  used  private  plate  at  the  communion  services. 
Then  the  junior  pastor  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  "  small  book "  of  Thomas  Shepard,  and  by  its 
publication  a  communion  service  was  obtained. 

In  September,  1831,  the  senior  pastor  found  that 
his  age  and  increasing  debility  prevented  him  from 
performing  the  duties  of  his  office  and  he  asked  re- 
lease. The  church  consented  to  his  request.  He 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  October  2,  1831,  from 
the  text :  "  For  now  we  live,  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the 
Lord."  He  bore  witness  to  the  steadfastness  of  the 
people  in  the  time  of  their  trial  and  to  the  goodness 
of  God.  "  Let  this  house  which  we  have  built  for 
the  honor  of  his  name  be  at  once  a  monument  of 
our  gratitude   and   a   temple   for   his   praise."     The 
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impression  was  unspeakably  touching  when,  after  his 
sermon,  he  gave  out  the  seventy-first  Psalm  : 

"  GimI  of  my  L-bildhuml  aud  luv  yoiitb, 
Tbe  guide  uf  all  my  daya, 
I  bavc  declared  tby  beaveiity  truth, 
Aud  told  thy  noudruus  waya, 

"  Wilt  thou  forsake  my  hoary  haira, 
Aod  leave  my  faintiDg  heart ' 
Whoahall  duataiu  my  dinkiii)^  years. 
If  God.  my  strength,  depart'" 

But  Dr.  Holmes  was  still  to  live  among  his  old 
friends,  and  where  his  presence  and  counsel  would  be 
at  the  service  of  the  church  and  the  town.  He 
preached  a  double  sermon  in  February,  183G,  on 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  church.  He  preached  his  last  sermon 
to  his  people  on  the  22d  of  February,  1837.  The 
subject  was  :  "The  vanity  of  life  a  reason  for  seeking 
a  portion  in  heaven."  .\n  illness  of  a  few  weeks 
brought  his  long  and  useful  life  to  a  close.  A  severe 
paralytic  shock  rendered  him  almost  helpless.  But 
the  end  was  in  peace  and  charity.  He  said  that  he 
wished  his  injuries  written  in  sand.  He  died  on 
Sunday  morning,  June  4,  1837,  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  The  church-bells  were  ringing  as  he 
passed  away  ;  they  were  afterwards  tolled  in  tribute 
to  his  worth,  and  in  witness  to  the  respect  of  the 
community.  His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
President  8tiles.  His  second  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Hon.  <Jliver  Wendell,  long  survived  him  and  re- 
ceived the  affectionate  liomage  of  ail  who  knew  her. 
The  body  of  Dr.  Holmes  was  at  first  laid  in  the 
ancient  buryiiig-place,  but  waa  reranved  to  Mount 
Auburn. 

Tbe  ministry  of  Dr.  Holmes  was,  with  one  e.x- 
ception,  the  longest  which  the  church  lias  known. 
He  stood  at  the  centre  of  the  parish  and  the  town, 
and  his  influence  was  widely  felt.  He  was  a  friend 
to  the  college  of  which  he  was  an  overseer.  He  was 
greatly  interested  in  historical  studies  and  published 
a  "  History  of  Cambridge  "  in  1800.  He  printed  many 
sermons,  preached  on  special  occasions.  His  largest 
work  was  "  The  Annals  of  .\merica  from  1492  to 
1826."  He  was  actively  connected  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  .Society.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  of  the  .\merican  Education  Society, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
aud  Sciences.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  about 
1805,  and  was  made  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Alleghany 
College  in  1822.  His  life  was  long  and  full  and 
helpful  in  every  direction.  His  old  friend,  Dr.  Jenks, 
said  of  him  :  "  That  blending  of  moderation  and 
modesty  with  firmness  and  decision  of  character, 
where  decision  and  firmness  .ire  needed,  constitute,  if 
I  mistake  not,  an  enviable  or  rather  a  desirable  dis- 
tinction. .  .  .  Never  in  extremes  or  chargeable 
with   extravagance,    his    deportment    and   character 


united,  in  no  common  degree,  the  gentleman,  the 
scholar  and  the  Christian."  Some  who  were  children 
in  his  day  recall  his  kindly  manner  towards  them, 
and  they  like  to  tell  how,  as  he  walked  the  streets 
with  his  well-remembered  cane,  he  would  pause  at  a 
group  of  children,  and,  with  a  pleasant  question  and 
a  word  of  counsel,  would  draw  from  his  capacious 
pocket  a  handful  of  confectionery  and  distribute  it 
among  the  listeners,  who  had  learned  to  expect  it. 
They  tell  how,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  stood 
before  the  pulpit  and  gave  a  good  book  to  each 
member  of  the  Sabbath-School  as  they  passed  before 
him.  His  name  is  engraven  on  the  tablet  in  the 
Shepard  Memorial  Church,  and  his  initials  are  on  one 
of  the  pillars  at  the  door.  His  name  is  on  the  mon- 
ument in  the  church  lot  in  the  Cambridge  Cemetery. 
But  his  best  memorial  is  his  work.  At  the  installation 
of  his  successors  in  1830  and  in  1867,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  meeting-houae  in  1872,  at  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  church,  a  hymn 
written  by  him  was  sung.  With  the  last  two  verses 
we  close  this  sketch  of  his  ministry  : 

"  Here  may  the  church  thy  cause  inaiotaiD, 
Thy  truth  with  peace  aud  love. 
Tilt  her  last  eartb-tiom  live  agaiu 
With  tbe  firat-boru  above. 

"  O  glorious  cbaoge  1  From  conflict  free. 
The  church, — uo  danger  high, — 
From  militaDt  od  earth,  shall  be 
Triumphant  iu  tbe  sky." 

For  nearly  three  years  after  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Holmes,  Mr.  Adams  remained  the  pastor  of  the 
church.  In  February,  1834,  he  was  invited  to  be- 
come the  pastor  of  the  Essex  Street  Church  and 
Society  in  Boston.  Bethought  it  his  duty  to  accept 
this  invitation.  With  reluctance  the  church  gave  its 
consent,  and  he  was  released  from  his  office  here, 
with  the  approval  of  a  council,  on  the  14th  of  March. 
This  is  the  only  instance  in  the  long  history  of  the 
church  in  which  a  minister  had  left  it  to  assume  tbe 
care  of  another  church.  Mr.  Adams  was  here  in  a 
critical  time,  when  his  labors  were  especially  needed, 
and  large  results  attended  his  work.  After  a  long  and 
fruitful  ministry  in  Boston,  Dr.  Adams  died  in  1878. 
He  had  published  many  religious  books,  which  were 
widely  read  and  which  will  preserve  his  name  and 
character  when  those  who  knew  him  and  enjoyed  his 
friendship  have  all  passed  on. 

For  thirteen  months  the  church  had  no  pastor. 
But  Dr.  Holmes  was  here,  still  a  father  to  his  people. 
In  October,  1834,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Oliver 
E.  Daggett,  but  this  was  declined.  A  call  was  ex- 
tended to  Rev.  John  A.  Albro,  and  this  was  accepted, 
and  he  was  installed  April  15,  1835.  Mr.  Albro  was 
born  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  August  13,  1799.  He 
studied  for  the  law  and  entered  upon  its  practice  at 
Mansfield,  Connecticut,  and  there  he  united  with 
the  First  Church.  After  spending  about  two  years  in 
the   law,   he  entered   the  Theological  Semiuary  at 
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Andover,  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  He  graduated 
in  1827,  and  was  ordained  at  Middlesex  Village,  in 
Chelmsford,  Massachusetts.  There  came  a  division 
there  as  there  came  here,  and  in  many  other  places. 
After  about  two  years  there  he  became  the  minister 
of  the  Calvinistic  Congregational  Church  in  Fitch- 
burg,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  installed  in  1832. 
Three  years  later  he  came  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  to  have  a  pastorate  of  thirty  years.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  was  then  about  6,000.  The  church 
was  still  small  and  its  pecuniary  ability  limited. 
But  the  place  was  attractive  and  he  was  qualified  to 
enjoy  it  and  adorn  it.  His  salary  at  first  was  $850 
and  was  to  be  increased  $50  each  year  till  it  was 
$1000.  He  was  to  have  a  suitable  dwelling-house  at 
a  rent  not  exceeding  $200.  If  his  salary  for  the 
second  and  third  years  did  not  cover  his  expenses  he 
was  to  have  a  further  grant,  not  exceeding  $50  per 
year.  Soon  after  his  installation  a  parsonage  was 
built  on  Holyuke  Street,  and  in  this  he  resided  until 
his  death.  The  original  meeting-house  contained 
sixty-six  pews.  In  1840  ten  pews  were  added.  In 
1844  the  house  was  enlarged  and  twenty  more  pews 
were  provided.  In  1852  there  was  another  enlarge- 
ment, making  room  for  130  pews  on  the  Hoor.  There 
was  a  small  gallery  at  the  south  end  of  the  house.  At 
his  installation  the  church  had  101  members.  In  1852 
there  were  244  and  in  1865  there  were  nearly  300. 

In  1848  Mr.  Albro  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  by 
Bowdoin  College  and  in  1851  Harvard  conferred  the 
same  honor  upon  him.  In  1852  he  visited  Europe, 
through  the  liberality  of  his  people.  In  1860  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  installation  was  cele- 
brated by  the  church  and  society,  when  abundant 
witness  was  borne  by  his  own  people,  and  his  neigh- 
bors, and  by  the  college,  to  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  for  his  learning  and  character  and  fidelity. 
His  labors  were  not  restricted  to  his  parish.  He 
served  on  the  School  Committee.  He  gave  the  address 
at  the  consecration  of  the  Cambridge  Cemetery.  He 
was  a  manager  in  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath-Uchool 
Society,  and  always  enlivened  the  meetings  of  the 
PublicatioD  Committee  "  by  his  genial  and  keen 
criticisms,  and  made  them  instructive  by  his  learn- 
ing." 

He  was  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the  Puritan 
faith  and  order  in  the  churches.  He  was  conserva- 
tive in  temper  and  had  no  fondness  for  innovation. 
His  preaching  was  Scriptural  and  logical,  and  help- 
ful to  his  hearers.  He  could  lead  the  songs  of  the 
church  with  his  voice  and  direct  them  by  his  taste 
and  skill.  He  excelled  in  conversation,  and  it  was  a 
rare  enjoyment  to  listen  to  him  as  his  spirit  and  wit 
illumined  his  words.  He  had  for  many  years  a  class 
of  college  students  with  whom  he  read  portions  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  which  he  expounded  with  the 
•wealth  of  his  learning  and  his  piety,  hearingand  ask- 
ing questions.  "  Many  theologians  refer  to  the 
principles  of  interpretation  which   he  gave  them*  as 


laying  the  foundation  of  their  interest  and  success  in 
Biblical  studies." 

On  the  12th  day  of  March,  1865,  the  congregation 
was  surprised  by  a  letter  from  the  pastor  in  which  be 
resigned  his  oflBce.  He  had  contemplated  taking 
this  step  at  the  close  of  thirty  years  of  service,  and 
the  time  was  at  hand.  The  resignation  was  accepted 
with  deep  emotion  and  many  expressions  of  affection 
and  gratitude.  On  the  15th  of  April,  1865,  his  pas- 
torate ended.  But  he  remained  in  the  parsonage  and 
was  in  many  ways  still  the  minister  of  the  people, 
preaching  and  serving  in  other  offices  of  religion. 
He  had  no  desire  for  another  settlement,  but  he 
preached  in  neighboring  churches.  On  the  16th  of 
December,  1866,  he  preached  for  the  last  time.  It 
was  at  West  Roxbury.  When  near  the  close  of  his 
sermon  a  pallor  overspread  his  face.  He  laid  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  then  on  his  head.  He  finish- 
ed the  service,  resumed  hi.s  seat  and  became  insensi- 
ble. He  was  removed  to  his  temporary  home  at  the 
house  of  a  deacon  of  the  church,  where  he  regained 
consciousness,  and  with  it  his  wonted  calmness  and 
peace.  Quietly,  patiently,  in  faith  and  hoi)e,  he 
waited  till  the  end  came  on  the  20th.  On  .Monday 
his  venerated  form  was  brought  to  his  old  church  and 
a  few  days  later  the  last  ministries  of  religion  were 
performed  in  the  darkened  church.  He  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  Cambridge  Cemetery,  as  he  had  desired,  the 
first  tenant  of  the  lot  belonging  to  the  church — the 
Shepard  lot.  An  appropriate  stone  marks  his  grave, 
a  granite  monument  bears  his  name,  with  the  names 
of  all  the  ministers  of  the  church  who  have  finished 
their  course. 

This  long  narrative  has  reached  its  closing  serttences. 
In  October,  1865,  the  minister  of  the  South  Church  and 
Parish  in  Augusta,  Me.,  was  invited  to  become  the 
minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge.  The  in- 
vitation was  necessarily  declined.  It  was  renewed  in 
December,  1866,  and  under  changed  conditions  it  was 
then  accepted.  Accordingly  the  Rev.  Alexander 
McKenzie  (Harvard  1859,  Andover  1861,  S.T.D. 
Amherst  1879)  was  installed  January  24,  1867.  In 
1872  a  new  church  of  stone  was  opened  and  dedicated 
on  Garden  Street,  corner  of  Mason.  The  chapel  on 
Mason  Street  was  finished  in  the  following  year. 
The  parsonage  on  Garden  Street  was  built  in  1872. 
Dr.  McKenzie  is  still  the  minister  of  the  First 
Church  in  Cambridge  and  the  Shepard  Congrega- 
tional Society.  The  Rev.  Leonard  S.  Parker,  A.M., 
is  the  assistant  minister. 

It  has  been  most  convenient,  and  according  to  pre- 
cedent, to  trace  to  its  present  estate  the  history  of  the 
church  "in  an  ecclesiastical  sense."  The  church, 
"as  to  all  civil  purposes,"  to  borrow  another  phrase 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  best  known  as  the  First 
Parish  Church.  The  names  are  sufficiently  distinct 
to  prevent  confusion.  We  have  now  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  First  Parish  Church  from  the  time  of 
the  separation— on   the   12th   of  July,   1829.    Abel 
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Whitney  was  chosen  deacon  and  Sylvanus  Plympton 
clerk  or  scribe  of  the  church.  The  Rev.  William 
Newell  was  called  to  the  pastoral  office.  Mr.  Newell 
was  born  in  Littleton,  Mass.,  February  25,  1804. 
His  school  and  college  career  was  very  brilliant- 
He  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1814,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1824,  the  second 
scholar  in  his  class.  Dr.  John  Pierce  wrote  in  his 
diary,  "  The  IL  oration  of  Newell,  on  early  prejudices, 
was  tinely  written  and  delivered."  His  subject,  as 
given  by  his  son  and  biographer,  was,  "  Duties  of 
College  Students  as  Men  and  as  Citizens."  In  1825 
he  was  appointed  usher  in  the  Latin  School.  The 
tendencies  of  his  mind  carried  him  towards  the  min- 
istry, and  he  entered  the  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
where  he  graduated  in  1829.  He  wished  to  delay  his 
settlement  for  a  year  at  lesist,  as  his  health  was  uncer- 
tain. But  he  was  sought  by  the  church  in  Cam- 
bridge, as  we  have  seen,  and  he  was  here  ordained 
May  19,  1830.  His  salary  was  $1000  for  the  first  four 
years,  and  then  $1200,  in  equal  quarterly  payments. 
"  His  active  connection  with  the  parish  was  severed 
March  31,  1868.  But  his  heart  never  could  be  sep- 
arated from  his  people.  In  the  long  interval  between 
his  own  retirement  and  the  settling  of  a  successor 
many  parochial  duties  continued  to  fall  to  his  share." 
"  He  came  to  Cambridge  in  delicate  health,  and 
found  himself,  without  any  accumulated  stock  of  ex- 
perience or  any  store  of  addresses,  obliged  to  con- 
tribute two  sermons  a  week,  and  to  conduct  the  min- 
isterial duties  of  a  large  parish — a  parish,  too,  some- 
what formidable  from  its  connection  with  the  college 
and  the  number  of  retired  ministers  who  had  come  to 
settle  in  the  university  town ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  section  of  his  auditors  stood  on  the  level  of 
plain,  practical  life.  .  .  .  He  succeeded  as  well  as  it 
was  possible  to  succeed  in  satisfying  the  natural 
claims  of  one  class  and  the  other."  In  1832  the 
parish  sold  to  the  college  the  land  on  which  its  meet- 
ing-house stood,  and  the  house  now  occupied  by  the 
parish  church  was  erected.  It  wjis  dedicated  Decem- 
ber 12,  1833.  The  college  had  cerUiin  reserved  rights 
in  the  house,  and  the  commencement  exercises  were 
held  there  until  1X73.  When  Mr.  Xewell  was  settled 
there  was  a  partial  connection  of  Church  and  State, 
by  which  every  townaman  was  required  to  pay  his 
part  toward  the  support  of  public  worship.  Changes 
ia  the  law  were  made  in  1833  and  1835,  and  it  was 
declared  that  no  person  "  shall  hereafter  be  made  a 
member  of  any  parish  or  rel'giuus  society  without  his 
consent  in  writing."  The  whole  matter  was  compli- 
cated and  made  more  perplexing  by  the  financial 
connection  between  the  church  and  the  college. 

Mr.  Newell  came  to  Cambridge  in  the  year  follow- 
ing the  division  of  the  church.  A  protest  against  his 
settlement  as  minister  of  the  parish  was  presented  to 
the  ordaining  council,  but,  like  other  protests,  had  no 
effect.  "  He  met  the  storm  of  hostility  by  absolutely 
refusing  to  engage  in  religious  controversy  and  by  ig- 


noring enmity."  When  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  Dr.  Albro's  settlement  was  celebrated,  Dr.  Newell 
wrote  a  letter,  expressing  his  "  respect  for  your  able 
and  faithful  pastor,  with  whom,  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  his  ministry,  my  personal  relations,  notwith- 
standing our  theological  differences,  have  always 
been  pleasant  and  friendly."  He  spoke  of  "  the 
kindly  feeling  which  I  hope  will  always  subsist,  not 
only  between  your  pastor  and  myself,  but  also  be- 
tween the  societies  with  which  we  are  connected — 
branches  as  they  are  of  the  same  old  stock,  descended 
from  the  same  old  Congregational  family,  looking 
back,  amidst  their  honest  differences  of  opinion,  with 
common  pride  to  a  common  ancestry."  Dr.  Albro 
expressed  the  comfort  he  had  in  knowing  that  he  had 
lived  in  so  much  harmony  with  his  "  neighbors  of 
different  persuasions." 

Mr.  Newell  received  the  Doctorate  of  Divinity  from 
Harvard  College  in  1853.  We  may  quote  again  from 
his  filial  biographer :  "  His  manners  were  as  courteous, 
his  heart  as  open  and  his  attentions  as  constant  to  the 
poorest  as  to  the  richest  member  of  his  congrega- 
tion. ...  As  the  years  of  his  ministry  passed  on,  and 
as  age  approached,  his  face  seemed  to  grow  constantly 
more  radiant  and  benignant.  Some  have  felt  such  a 
presence  on  the  streets  and  in  the  marts  of  business 
as  a  benediction  which  seemed  to  leave  behind  a 
sweetening  and  consecrating  influence."  His  suc- 
cessor said  of  him:  "The  most  marked  characteristic 
of  his  habit  of  mind  was  its  complete  and  childlike 
simplicity,  a  sweet,  gracious,  unstudied  naturalness, 
whose  ways  were  so  plain  and  straight  that  formal 
phrases  could  not  fitly  follow  them."  He  said  there 
was  no  need  to  recall  the  beauty  of  the  life  which  for 
fifty  years  had  been  lived  in  this  community  by  the 
faithful  man  and  earnest  minister. 

Dr.  Newell's  last  illness  was  prolonged  and  painful, 
but  was  borne  with  wonderful  patience  and  cheerl\il- 
ness  and  faith  and  hope.  What  seemed  to  others  the 
valley  of  shadows  was  to  him  the  valley  of  light. 

His  release  came  on  the  28th  of  October,  1831,  "  in 
the  presence  of  those  dearest  to  him.  Conscious  al- 
most to  the  end,  his  last  characteristic  farewell  was 
thanks  for  the  happiness  which  their  love  had  con- 
ferred on  his  life." 

The  Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Harvard  1869,  be- 
came the  next  minister  of  this  church,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  PMward  H.  Hall,  Harvard 
1851.  Under  his  charge  the  church  has  remained  in 
continued  prosi)erity. 

It  has  seemed  best  to  trace  the  history  of  the  First 
Church  and  Parish  a.-i  fully  as  the  limits  of  this  work 
will  allow,  inasmuch  as  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  his- 
tory to  which  all  the  churches  of  Cambridge  are  re- 
lated. For  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  this  is  the 
entire  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  town.  As  we  are 
now  brought  into  times  much  nearer  to  our  own,  the 
historical  sketches  may  well  be  briefer  and  in  more  gen- 
eral terras.    The  wiser  plan  appears  to  be  to  group  the 
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churches  of  each  name  and  class,  instead  of  present- 
ing them  in  chronological  order.  It  is  proposed, 
however,  to  make  the  order  of  the  groups  and  the 
arrangement  within  each  group  chronological.  In 
accordance  with  this  principle  we  continue  the  ac- 
count of  the  Trinitarian  Congregational  Churches  of 
Cambridge. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  historical  sketches  con- 
stant use  has  been  made  of  Dr.  Paigne's  invaluable 
"  History  of  Cambridge."  Other  material  has  been 
furnished  by  different  churches,  and  will  be  used,  so 
far  as  practicable,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  pre- 
sented. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  in  thi.s  account  of  the 
churches  of  Cambridge  to  continue  the  history  of  the 
churches  which  have  been  at  different  times  set  ofl' 
from   the  First  Church,  and  are  now  in  other  towns. 

Congregational  Churches. —  The  First  Churcli 
in  Cambridge  was  organized  February  1,  Ifi.Sti. 

The  First  Evangelicttl  Conijrfffntioiial  Church  in 
Catnbridgeporl  was  organized  September  20,  1827. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1S2»)  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher 
commenced  a  course  of  public  weekly  lectures  at 
Cambridgeport.  "  It  was  instituted  at  the  rfquest  of  a 
few  individuals  who  had,  for  .some  time  previous, 
been  connected  with  the  Hanover  Street  Church  in 
Boston,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Beecher.  .  .  .  They  were  kindly  furnished  by  the 
Baptist  Society,  ander  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
Bela  Jacobs,  with  the  use  of  their  meeting-house  for 
this  purpose."  This  was  at  the  time  when  theologi- 
cal controvery  was  agitating  and  dividing  the 
churches.  It  was  thought  expedient  to  found  a  church 
in  Cambridgeport  which  should  maintain  and  teach 
the  Trinitarian  or  "  Evangelical  "  doctrines.  Meet- 
ings were  held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Chaplin,  on 
Austin  Street,  where  the  project  was  considered  and 
plans  were  laid  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  There  the 
council  met  to  organize  the  church — on  the  same  day 
on  which  the  new  meeting-house  was  dedicated.  This 
house  was  on  Norfolk  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Wa.sh- 
ington  Street.  Evening  meetings  were  usually  held 
at  Dr.  Chaplin's  house  until  September,  1841.  A  vestry 
was  built  after  the  meeting-house,  probably  iu  1834. 
The  meeting-house  was  of  wood  and  was  several  times 
enlarged.  But  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  a  more 
commodious  place  of  worship,  and  a  brick  house  was 
erected  on  Prospect  Street,  which  is  still  used  by  the 
church.  The  old  house  was  sold,  and  wa.s  used  for  lec- 
tures and  other  purposes  until  it  was  burned,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1854.  The  new  house  was  dedicated  June  30, 
1852.  The  cost  of  the  house  was  :?23,184.01.  The 
first  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  David  Perry,  from 
April  23,  1829,  to  October  13,  1830.  •  He  was  followed 
by  Rev.  William  A.  Stearns,  from  December  14,  1831, 
to  December  14,  1854.  This  was  much  the  longest 
pastorate  which  the  church  has  enjoyed,  and  it  was 
rich  in  its  usefulness.  The  first  meeting-house  was 
twiceenlarged  and  the  new  house  erected.  Dr.  Stearns 


was  a  man  of  learning  and  wisdom,  of  prudence  and 
charity,  and  of  a  many-sided  efficiency.  The  church  was 
greatly  strengthened  during  his  ministry,  and  he  had 
the  esteem  of  the  whole  community  for  his  goodness 
and  dignity  and  ability.  He  resigned  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  Amherst  College,  which  he  held  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Mr.  Stearns  was  born  in  Bedford, 
JIassachuseets,  March  17,  1805  ;  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1827,  and  at  the  Andover  Seminary  in  1831. 
He  died  June  8,  1876. 

Dr.  Stearns  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Edward  W. 
Gilman,  (Yale,  1S43)  who  was  pastor  from  Septem- 
ber 9,  1,S.J6,  to  October  22,  l.'iSS. 

Rev.  James  O.  Murray  (Brown  University,  18501 
was  installed  May  1,  18iil,  and  served  until  February 
ti,  1S65.  He  is  now  profe.-.sor  in  Princeton  College, 
which  made  him  Doctor  of  Divini,ty  in  1867. 

Rev.  Kinsley  Twining  (Yale,  1853)  was  installed 
September  12,  1867,  and  re-signed  April  28,  1872,  to 
become  pastor  of  the  Union  Congregational  Church 
in  Providence,  R.  I.  Rev.  William  S.  Karr  (Amherst, 
1851)  was  pastor  from  January  15.  1873,  to  November 
22,  1S75,  when  he  became  professor  in  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Rev.  James  S.  Hoyt  (Yale,  1851) 
was  installed  September  14,  1876. 

He  was  afterwards  pastor  of  the  (.'ongregational 
Church  in  Keokuk,  lows,  until  his  death,  in  1890. 
Rev.  David  N.  Beach  (  Yule)  was  installed  1884,  and 
is  now  pastor  of  the  church.  By  the  last  report  the 
church  had  600  members. 

.Vs  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  church  in  Prospect 
Street,  a  place  should  here  be  given  to  its  work  at 
Stearns'  Chapel.  .V  Union  Sabbath-School  was  es- 
tablished in  1852,  which  after  a  few  years  passed  into 
the  control  of  the  Congregational  Church.  In  1863 
a  chapel  was  built  on  Harvard  Street,  to  which  the 
name  of  Stearns  was  given.  Rev.  Edward  Abbott 
\  University  of  the  ( 'ity  of  New  York,  1860)  took  charge 
of  this  mission  January  1,  1865.  November  21,  1865, 
a  church  of  fifty-one  members  was  organized  as  the 
Stearns  Chapel  Congregational  Church,  and  Mr.  .\bbott 
installed  as  pastor.  Mr.  .Abbott  retired  in  November, 
1869,  after  efficient  service,  «nd  Rev.  George  R.  Leavitt 
(Williams,  18611)  was  installe<l  May  4,  1870.  The 
chapel,  which  had  been  enlarged  in  1867,  became 
too  small  for  the  growing  church  which  went  out  and 
became  the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church.  Ser- 
vices were  continued  in  the  chapel  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  Edward  Abbott,  and  another  church,  was  formed 
October  16,  1872,  as  the  Chapel  Congregational 
Church,  and  Rev.  John  K.  Browne  (Harvard,  1869) 
was  installed  as  its  pastor.  He  retired  September  16, 
1875,  and  was  appointed  a  missionary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  at  Harpoot,  Eastern  Turkey.  Rev.  Robert 
B.  Hall  (Williams,  1870)  was  installed  December  29, 
1875,  and  after  a  promising  beginning  of  his  work  was 
removed  by  death  November  2,  1876. 

Rev.  Marvin  D.  Bisbee  became  the  acting  pastor 
April  1,  1877,  and  on  the  18th  of  April,  1878,  he  was 
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installed  as  pastor.  On  account  of  impaired  health 
he  resigned  his  office  and  was  formally  dismissed  July 
3,  1881.  He  is  now  librarian  of  Dartmouth  College. 
September  4, 1S81,  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Bickford  assumed 
the  duties  of  acting  pastor.  March  2,  1883,  the  church 
was  incorporated  as  the  "  Chapel  Congregational 
Church  in  Cambridgeport."  About  the  same  time 
Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Wood,  the  widow  of  Caleb  Wood, 
and  a  member  of  the  church  in  Prospect  Street,  made 
■A  very  large  gift  for  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house, 
on  condition  that  it  should  be  called  the  Wood  Me- 
morial Church,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  The  gift 
was  accepted  and  a  commodious  and  attractive  house 
was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Austin  and  Columbia 
Streets.  It  was  dedicated  April  30.  1884,  and  on  the 
following  day  Mr.  Bickford  was  installed  as  pastor. 
By  act  of  the  Legislature  February  28, 1884,  the  name 
of  the  church  was  changed  to  "  Wood  Memorial 
Church  in  Cambridgeport."' 

Stearns'  Chapel  was  again  at  the  disposal  of  the 
church  which  had  built  it,  and  sustained  in  good  mea- 
sure the  services  in  it.  Religious  services,  including 
preaching  and  a  Sunday-school,  were  resumed,  and 
Rev.  Robert  E.  Ely,  from  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, was  placed  in  charge  of  the  work  which  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  church  in  Prospect  Street,  by 
which  the  mission  is  chietly  sustained.  The  atfairs  of 
the  mission  are  prospering,  and  it  is  thought  that  an- 
other Congregational  Church  will  soon  be  formed  in 
Stearns'  Chapel. 

Serond  Eraii-jelirn/  ('onifregadonol  Churrh. — This 
church  was  organized  ilarch  30,  1842,  by  persons  who 
were  generally  "Zealous  advocates  of  the  immediate 
abolition  of  slavery.''  They  erected  a  meeting-house 
at  the  corner  of  Austin  and  Temple  Streets,  and  dedi- 
cated it  January  3,  1844.  The  tirst  minister.  Rev. 
.losephC.  Lovejoy  (Bowdoin,  1829),  was  installed  Janu- 
ary 2ti.  1843,  and  he  continued  in  office  until  May  10. 
18.53.  Rev.  Charles  Pjckard  ( Bowdoin,  1842)  was  the 
minister  from  April  2ti,  18.')4.  to  March  21,  18.5.i.  Rev. 
Charles  Jones  was  the  minister  from  May  25,  1855,  to 
<  ictober  lij,  IXo'.  Rev.  George  E.  .\llen  (Brown 
University.  1^50)  was  installed  May  20,  1S.58,  and  he 
resigned  July  12.  IStil.  .Vfter  a  series  of  discourage- 
ments, by  advice  of  a  council,  the  church  was  dis- 
banded October  3,  18iJ').  .Many  of  the  members 
uniied  with  the  Pilgrim  Church,  furnishing  more  than 
:il200  to  aid  in  building  the  church  on  Magazine 
Street.  The  meeting  house,  which  was  no  longer 
needed  by  the  society,  was  sold,  and  was  burned  Sep- 
tember tj,  18lj5. 

Thi'  Emni/e/ica/  Churrh  at  EaM  Cambridge  was  or- 
ganized September  8,  1842.  In  1843  a  meeting-house 
was  erected  at  the  northeasterly  corner  of  Second  and 
Thorndike  Streets.  The  tirst  pastor  was  Rev.  Fred- 
erick T.  Perkins  (Yale,  1839),  who  was  ordained  Jan- 
uary 11,  1813,  and  resigned  May  2li,  1851.  He  was 
followed  by  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Bennett  (Amherst,  1845), 
who  was  installed  July  1,  1S.j2,  and  resigned  Febru- 


ary 18, 1857.  Rev.  Richard  G.  Greene  was  pastor  1858- 
60;  Rev.  William  W.  Parker  1861-64;  Rev.  Nathan- 
iel Mighill  (Amherst,  1860),  1864-67;  Rev.  Heman 
R.  Timlow  was  acting  pastor  in  1867-70.  Then  Samuel 
Bell  was  installed  November  1,  1870,  and  resigned 
May  29, 1872.  Rev.  D.  W.  Kilburn  supplied  the  pul- 
pit afterwards.  In  1876  the  meeting-houae  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Day  Street  Church  in  West  Somerville, 
and  was  taken  down  and  removed  for  the  use  of 
that  church,  by  which  it  is  now  occupitd.  The  East 
Cambridge  Church  had  become  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers  by  the  removal  of  its  members  and  the 
changes  in  the  population  around  it,  and  it  was  there- 
fore disbanded. 

The  North  Avenue  Congregational  Church  was  or- 
ganized September  23,1857.  It  was  at  first  ealied  the 
Holmes  Congregational  Church,  and  was  connected 
with  the  Holmes  Congtegational  Society,  which  was 
formed  in  North  Cambridge  in  September,  1857.  In 
1866  the  name  North  Avenue  was  substituted  for 
Holmes.  .V  chapel  was  built  in  1857,  and  called  the 
Holmes  Chapel.  In  this  worship  was  maintained 
until  it  was  too  small  for  the  congregation,  when  it 
was  sold  to  a  new  Methodist  Society.  The  Holmes 
Society  bought  the  meeting-house  of  the  old  Cam- 
bridge Baptist  Church,  and  moved  it  bodily  to  the 
corner  of  North  Avenue  and  Roseland  Street.  It  was 
dedicated  by  its  new  owners  September  29,  1867.  It 
was  afterwards  enlarged  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
growing  congregation,  and  it  is  still  the  home  of  the 
church.  The  church  at  its  formation  had  forty-three 
members,  some  of  whom  were  from  the  First  Church. 
Xt  the  last  report  there  were  512  members. 

The  tirst  pastor  was  Rev.  William  Carruthers 
(Bowdoin,  1853),  who  was  installed  January  2,  1861, 
and  dismissed  February  21,  1866.  Rev.  David  O. 
Mears  (.A.mherst,  1865)  was  ordained  and  in.stalled 
October  2,  1867.  .\fter  a  successful  ministry  he  re- 
tired July  1,  1877,  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  Pied- 
mont Church,  in  Worcester.  Rev.  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
(Harvard,  1876,  Andover,  1879)  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled September  25,  1879,  and  resigned  October  29, 
1886,  to  become  the  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church  in 
Minneapolis.  Rev.  Walters  .Alexander,  D.D.  (Yale, 
1858,  Andover,  1861),  waa  installed  October  28,  1886, 
and  has  remained  the  pastor  of  the  church  until  his 
recent  resignation  of  the  office. 

PHijrim  Con'iregationnl  Church. — An  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  church  has  already  been  given.  The 
fuller  sketch  which  follows  has  been  prepared  by  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  church  and  is  printed  in  full. 

In  1852  a  mission  Sabbath-school  was  established 
in  the  lower  part  of  Cambridgeport,  which  was  for 
some  time  carried  on  by  the  First  and  Second  Con- 
gregational, the  Methodist  and  the  Baptist  Churches, 
acting  together.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  all 
these  churches  except  the  First  Congregational  relin- 
quished their  connection  with  ihe  work.  In  1863 
the  Stearns  Chapel  was  built  on  Harvard  Street,  near 
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Winsor,  primarily  for  the  accommodation  of  this 
school.  The  chapel  was  soon  opened  for  religious 
meetingB  on  Sunday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  and 
preaching  services  were  held  on  Sunday  aflernoons 
with  a  good  degree  of  regularity.  The  success  of 
these  efforts  was  such  that  the  First  Church  was  led 
to  consider  the  question  of  organizing  another 
church. 

In  the  autumn  of  1864  Rev.  Edward  Abbott  was 
invited  to  "  take  charge  of  the  Stearns  Chapel  for 
one  year."  He  began  his  work  Sunday,  January  1, 
1865,  and  on  November  21st  of  the  same  year  a 
church  of  fifty-one  members  was  formed.  It  was 
called  the  Stearns  Chapel  Congregational  Church, 
and  Mr.  Abbott  was  installled  as  its  first  pastor.  Of  the 
fitty-one  members,  eighteen  came  by  letter  from  the 
First  Congreg.ational  Church,  seventeeu  from  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  (which  disbanded  at 
about  this  time),  and  four  from  churches  outside  of 
Cambridge;  while  twelve  made  their  first  public  con- 
fession of  faith. 

The  growth  of  the  church  was  rapid.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1867,  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  chapel. 
Mr.  -Vbbott  resigned  the  pastorate  in  November,  1869, 
and  on  the  4th  of  the  following  May  Rev.  George  R. 
Leavitt  was  installed  as  his  successor.  It  had  now 
become  evident  that  the  church  ought  to  leave  the 
mission  chapel,  and  build  a  larger  meeting-house. 
A  majority  of  the  attendants  at  the  Stearns  Chapel 
lived  on  the  southerly  side  of  Main  Street,  in  a  part 
of  the  city  where  there  was  no  Congregational 
Church.  It  was  consequently  decided  to  build  in 
that  section,  and  a  lot  was  bought  at  the  corner  of 
Magazine  and  Cottage  Streets,  in  April,  1870.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  new  house  was  laid  May  13,  1871, 
and  the  building  was  dedicated  January  4,  1872. 
The  cost  of  the  lot  and  the  building  was  nearly  forty 
thousand  dollars. 

Early  in  1871  the  name  of  the  organization  was 
changed  to  The  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  and 
a  petition  was  laid  before  the  Legislature  for  a  special 
act  of  incorporation,  giving  the  church  the  right  to 
hold  property  and  do  all  its  own  business,  without  a 
parish  or  society.  At  that  time  such  a  form  of 
church  life  was  almost  unknown,  and  was  impossible 
without  special  legislative  enactment.  The  petition 
was  granted,  however,  and  The  Pilgrim  Church  be- 
came a  legal  corporation.  February  22,  1885,  Mr. 
Leavitt  tendered  his  resignation,  in  consequence  of  a 
call  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  on  the  10th  of  March  he 
was  formally  dismissed  by  an  ecclesiastical  council. 
Soon  afterward  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  George 
A.  Tewksbury,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  on  the  7th 
of  May  he  was  installed  as  the  third  pastor  of  Pil- 
grim Church.  He  held  this  office  about  four  years, 
and  was  dismissed  March  5,  1889.  Rev.  Charles 
Olmstead,  formerly  of  Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y.,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Tewksbury,  being  installed  July  9,  1889. 

At  the  outset  the  church  adopted  the  plan  of  free 


sittings  and  voluntary  offerings.  None  of  the  pews 
are  assigned  to  individuals  or  families,  but  all  are 
strictly  free.  The  expenses  of  the  church  are  met 
entirely  by  the  free-will  ofierings  of  the  people,  which 
are  gathered  by  passing  boxes  throughout  the  house 
at  each  Sunday  preaching  service.  The  old  custom 
of  having  two  sermons  every  Sunday,  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  has  never  been  .abandoned. 

The  church  has  received  a  total  of  over  eleven 
hundred  members,  and  its  present  membership  is 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty. 

Wood  Memorial  Church. — An  account  of  the  forma- 
tion of  this  church  has  been  given.  It  moved  from 
Stearns'  Chapel  to  its  new  house  in  1884.  Mr.  Bick- 
ford  retired  from  the  pastorate  May  26,  1887,  after  a 
ministry  which  had  been  of  signal  advantage  to  the 
church.  Rev.  Isaiah  W.  Sneath  became  the  acting 
pastor  September  1,  1887,  and  was  finally  installed  as 
pastor  June  20,  1888.  The  church  had  in  February, 
1890,  a  membership  of  195,  with  a  Sunday-school  of 
395  members. 

Unitarian  Churches. —  The  First  Parish  Churrk 
was  organized  February  1,  1636.  The  account  of  this 
church  has  already  been  given. 

Cambridf/eport  Parish. — An  account  has  already 
been  given  of  the  organization  of  this  parish.  The 
meeting-bouse  corporation  was  formed  in  1805,  the 
meeting-house  dedicated  January  1,  1807,  the  parish 
organized  in  1808,  and  the  church  formed  July  14, 
1809.  The  first  minister.  Rev.  Thomas  Brattle  Gan- 
nett, was  ordained  January  19,  1814,  and  was  the  .pas- 
tor till  1834.  He  died  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two. 

The  second  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Artemas  B.  Muzzey 
(Harvard,  1824),  who  was  installed  January  1,  1834, 
and  continued  in  the  office  until  1846.  Mr.  Muzzey  is 
still  living  in  Cambridge.  He  has  been  especially  in- 
terested in  historical  studies,  and  as  a  native  of  Lex- 
ington has  appropriately  published  a  book  of 
"  Reminiscences  and  Memorials  of  Men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  their  Families."  The  third  minister  was 
the  Rev.  John  F.  \V.  Ware  (Harvard  1838),  who  was 
installed  November  29,  1846,  and  retired  April  1, 1864. 
He  resigned  to  take  charge  of  a  society  in  Baltimore, 
and  afterwards  was  the  minister  of  the  Arlington  St. 
Church,  in  Boston,  until  his  death,  in  1881. 

Rev.  Henry  C.  Badger  was  installed  January  15, 
1865,  and  he  resigned  on  .account  of  ill  health  Octo- 
ber 1, 1865.  He  is  now  connected  with  the  Cartographi- 
cal Department  of  the  library  of  Harvard  College. 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Briggs,  D.D.,  was  installed 
April  3,  1867,  and  is  still  pastor  of  the  church.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1825  and  at  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1834.  He  received  his 
Doctorate  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  in  1855.  The 
Rev.  John  Tunis,  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  in  1882,  was  installed  as  colleague  pastor  April 
11,  1889. 
During  Mr.  Ware's   ministry  the  society  increased 
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largely,  and  in  1854  the  church  was  remodeled  and 
new  pews  took  the  place  of  the  old  ones.  After  Dr. 
Briggs'  accession  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  the 
society  was  so  much  enlarged  that  in  1872  it  was 
found  necessary  again  to  remodel  the  church  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  pews.  A  new  vestry  was  fit- 
ted up  in  the  basement.  The  first  meeting-house  was 
of  brick,  and  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  square 
bounded  by  Broadway  and  Harvard,  Columbia  and 
Boardman  Streets.  This  house  was  so  much  injured 
by  the  wind  in  1833  that  it  was  abandoned,  and  the 
new  house  was  erected  on  Austin  Street.  This  is  now 
the  home  of  the  church, — the  place  of  worship,  and 
the  centre  of  its  religious  and  philanthropic  activities. 
A  Sunday-school  was  established  by  the  society  in 
1814. 

The  Third  Congregational  Society  was  incorporated 
June  16,  1827,  and  in  that  year  it  erected  a  brick 
meeting-house  at  the  corner  of  Thorndike  and  Third 
Streets,  East  Cambridge.  The  church  was  organized 
March  3,  1828.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Warren 
Burton  (Harvard,  1821).  He  was  installed  March  5, 
1S28  and  resigned  in  1829,  and  the  Rev.  James  D. 
Green  (Harvard,  1817)  was  installed  January  6,  1830. 
He  resigned  in  1840  and  afterward  filled  various  civil 
otfices..  He  was  the  first  mayor  of  Cambridge.  His 
successors  were  Rev.  Messrs.  Henry  Lambert,  George 
G.  Ingersoll,  Frederick  W.  Holland,  Frederick  N. 
Kiiapp,  William  T.  Clarke,  Henry  C.  Badger,  Rufus 
P.  Stebbins,  Stephen  G.  Bulfinch  and  Samuel  W. 
McDaniel.  The  latter  resigned  in  1874.  The  changes 
in  that  part  of  Cambridge  made  it  impracticable  to 
continue  the  services  in  the  church.  In  1887  the 
Cambridgeport  Parish  and  Church  in  Austin  Street 
received  the  fund  of  the  society  and  became  responsi- 
ble for  its  custody  and  use.  In  connection  with  this 
arrangement  the  society  in  Austin  Street,  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature,  took  the  name  of  the  Third  Congrega- 
tional Society  in  Cambridge.  The  house  in  East 
Cambridge  was  sold  in  188(3,  with  the  organ  and  bell, 
and  has  since  been  used  by  the  Church  of  the  Ascen^ 
sion  (Episcopal). 

T/te  Lee  litreet  Society  was  organized  in  1846.  Most 
of  the  original  members,  with  the  first  pastor,  had 
been  connected  with  the  Cambridgeport  Parish.  The 
church  was  organized  April  9,  1847.  The  first  meet- 
ing-house was  built  on  Lee  Street  and  dedicated 
Jlirch  25,  1847,  and  burned  Jlay  20,  1855.  Another 
house  was  erected  on  the  same  lot  and  dedicated 
January  23,  1850. 

Rev.  Artemas  B.  Muzzey  was  the  pastor  from  Sep- 
tember 7,  1846,  till  February  20,  1S54,  when  he  re- 
signed. He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Henry  R.  Harring- 
ton (Harvard.  1834).  from  February  11,  1855,  to  April 
1,  1865.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Abram  W.  Stevens^ 
who  was  installed  November  26,  1865  and  retired 
November  1,  1870.  Rev.  John  P.  Bland,  of  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School  (1871),  was  ordained  Sep- 
tember 0,  1871.  But  the  Lee  Street  Society  had  become 
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reduced  in  strength  by  the  death  or  removal  of 
most  of  its  original  members,  and  it  was  at  length 
thought  best  to  accept  a  cordial  invitation  to  re- 
turn to  the  church  and  society  in  Austin  Street. 
"The  result  was  accomplished  satisfactorily  to  all 
concerned  and  the  union  waa  consummated  without  a 
dissenting  voice." 

The  church  on  Lee  Street  was  bought  by  the  city, 
and  is  now  temporarily  used  by  the  Latin  School. 

The  Allen  Street  Congregational  Society  {Unitarian) 
was  organized  October  8,  1851,  in  North  Cambridge. 
Several  of  the  members  resided  over  the  line,  in 
Somerville.  A  meeting-house  was  built  at  the  comer 
of  Allen  and  Orchard  Streets,  on  land  given  for  that 
purpose  by  Mr.  Walter  M.  Allen.  The  house  was 
finished  in  February,  1853,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire 
March  19,  1865.  Another  house,  erected  on  the  same 
site,  was  completed  in  December,  1865,  and  was  after- 
wards enlarged.  In  1869  it  was  found  expedient  for 
the  society  to  unite  with  the  Universalist  denomina- 
tion, and  its  latest  history  will  be  found  in  connection 
with  the  Universalist  Churches. 

University  Church. — An  account  has  already  been 
given  of  the  organization  of  a  church  in  connection 
with  Harvard  College  in  1814.  That  was  nearly 
fifteen  years  before  the  separation  of  the  First  Church 
from  the  parish,  and  the  new  church  was  formed  with 
the  approval  and  assistance  of  the  old  church  and  its 
minister.  But  the  new  church  became  allied  with 
the  Unitarian  movement  and  its  ministers  were  from 
that  branch  of  the  church.  Services  were  held  in  the 
new  College  Chapel  in  University  Hall  and  the  pres- 
ident with  the  Faculty  of  the  Theological  School, 
officiate.  In  1858  Appleton  Chapel  was  completed, 
and  the  services  of  the  College  Church  have  since  been 
held  there.  The  pastors  and  preachers,  in  addition  to 
President  Kirkland,  have  been  Rev.  Henry  Ware, 
D.D.  (Harvard,  1785),  from  1814  to  1840  ;  Rev.  Henry 
Ware,  D.D.,  Jr.  (Harvard,  1812),  from  1840  to  1842; 
Rev.  Convers  Francis,  D.D.  (Harvard,  1815),  from  1842 
to  1855 ;  Rev.  Frederic  D.  Huntington,  D.D.  (Amherst, 
1842),  from  1855  to  1860;  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody, 
D.D.  (Harvard,  1826),  from  1860  to  1881.  Since  that 
time  the  services  of  the  University  Church  have  been 
discontinued.  After  Dr.  Peabody's  resignation  the 
chapel  pulpit  was  supplied  by  different  ministers  who 
were  invited  by  the  college  authorities.  In  1886  Rev. 
Francis  G.  Peabody  (Harvard,  1869),  was  appointed 
Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals,  and  a  board 
of  five  preachers  was  appointed  to  administer  with 
him  the  religious  affairs  of  the  college.  The  five 
preachers  were  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D., 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.,  Rev.  Alexander  McKen- 
zie,  D.D.,  Rev.  Richard  Montague,  Rev.  George  A. 
Gordon.  The  preachers  are  appointed  annually. 
Rev.  Theodore  C.  Williams,  Rev.  William  Lawrence, 
Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  Rev.  Brooke  Herford, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  have  been 
added  to  the  board,  from  which  some  of  the  original 
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members  have  retired.  The  Plummer  professor  and 
the  preachers  couduct  the  service  of  morniog  prayer, 
and  a  Sunday  evening  service  in  which  they  are 
assisted  by  other  clergymen. 

Peotestant  Episcopal  Churches.  —  Christ 
Church. — The  introduction  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
into  Cambridge  has  been  mentioned  already  in  its 
chronological  place.  A  fuller  account  can  be  given 
here,  compiled,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  narrative 
written  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hoppin  for  the  "History  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church."  "  Several  worthy  gen- 
tlemen of  the  town  of  Cambridge,"  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  petitioned  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Paris  to  grant 
them  a  missionary  who  thould  officiate  for  them  and 
for  others  in  neighboring  towns,  and  for  such  college 
students  as  were  in  the  English  Church.  They  named 
the  Rev.  East  Apthorp,  a  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  England,  as  a  suitable  man  for  this  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Apthorp  was  appointed  in  1759.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  building  a  church.  The  original 
subscription  for  this  purpose  is  dated  at  Boston,  April 
25,  1759.  The  building  committee  was  composed  of 
well-kuown  men:  Henry  Vassal,  Joseph  Lee,  John 
Vassal,  Ralph  Liman,  Thomas  Oliver,  David  Phips. 
They  employed  "a  masterly  architect,"  Mr.  Peter 
Harrison,  of  Newport,  R.  I."  "Christ  Church,  built 
from  his  designs,  at  a  cost,  not  including  the  land,  of 
about  £1300  sterling,  seems  to  have  been  always  re- 
garded as  an  edifice  of  superior  elt-gance."  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp spoke  of  it  as  "adding  to  the  few  specimens 
we  have  of  excellence  in  the  fine  arts."  Archdeacon 
Bamaby,  in  his  "  Travels,"  published  in  1760,  says  of 
the  house  and  the  minister,  "The  building  is  elegant, 
and  the  minister  of  it,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Apthorp,  is  a  very 
amiable  young  man  of  shining  parts,  good  learning, 
and  pure  and  engaging  manners."  The  establishment 
of  the  Church  of  England  ia  this  colony  was  met 
with  resistance.  Mr.  Apthorp,  published  in  1763, 
"  Considerations  on  the  Institution  and  Conduct  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel."  The 
Rev.  Jonathan  Mayhew  replied,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  replied  to  him,  and  Dr.  Mayhew  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  continued  the  conlroveisy.  Upon  his  seule- 
ment  here,  Mr.  Apthorp  "  built  a  spacious  and  costly 
mansion,  the  unwonted  splendor  of  which  caused  many 
remarks."  Dr.  Mayhew  wrote  :  "Since  the  mission 
was  established  in  Cambridge,  and  a  very  sumptuous 
dwelling  house  (for  this  country)  erected  there,  that 
town  hath  been  often  talked  of  by  Episcopalians,  cs 
well  as  others,  as  the  proposed  place  of  residence  for 
a  bishop."  Dr.  Hoppin  wiites:  "No  doubt  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp's  situation  in  Cambridge  was  rendered  uncom- 
fortable by  this  controversy,  and  he  the  more  readily 
embraced  theopportuuity  of  preferment  in  England." 
He  received  in  1765  an  appointment  from  Archbishop 
Seeker,  and  returned  to  England,  where  "  he  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four,  and  was  buried  with 
great  honor  in  the  chapel  of  Jesus  College,   Cam- 


bridge."   His  death  occurred  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1816. 

The  church  was  erected  on  Garden  Street,  on  land 
adjoining  the  old  burying-ground.  "  A  piece  cf  land 
one  hundred  feet  square  was  bought  of  Mr.  James 
Reed  for  £16  2s.  Ud.,  iawlul  money."  "This,  with 
the  same  quantity  bought  of  the  Proprietors  of  the 
common  and  undivided  lands  of  the  Town  of  Cam- 
bridge and  taken  in  from  the  commons,  foimed  the 
church  lot.  The  price  paid  to  the  Proprietor  was  £13 
6s.  id.,  lawful  money,  the  church  also  paying  for  the 
removal  of  the  Pounds."  The  church  was  opened 
for  divine  service  October  15,  1761.  After  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp's  retirement  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffith  officiattd 
from  December,  1764,  to  May,  1765.  In  June,  1707, 
the  Rev.  Winwoud  Serjeant  became  the  missionary 
for  the  church,  and  he  remained  in  this  office  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Dr. 
Caner  writes  to  the  society,  June  2,  1775:  "Mr.  Ser- 
jeant of  Cambridge,  l\as  been  obliged,  with  his  family, 
to  tly  for  the  safety  of  their  lives,  nor  can  I  learn 
where  he  is  concealed.  His  fine  church  is  turned 
into  barracks  by  the  rebels,  and  a  beautiful  organ 
that  was  in  it  broke  to  pieces."  Another  writes  in 
1778:  "  Mr.  Serjeant's  parish  at  Cambridge  is  wholly 
broken  up.  The  elegant  houses  of  these  gentlemen 
who  once  belonged  to  it  are  now  occupied  by  the 
rebels."  Mr.  Serjeant  ditd  at  Bath,  England,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1780. 

While  the  American  Army  was  in  Cambridge  it  is 
probable  that  service  was  occasionally  performed  in 
the  church.  There  is  a  record  of  a  service  held  on 
Sunday,  the  ia»t  day  of  1775,  "  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Washington.  There  were  present  the  General  and 
lady,  Mrs.  Gates,  Mr.  Custisand  a  number  of  othert." 
But  the  house  "  was  left  for  manv  years  in  a  melan- 
choly and  desecrated  condition,  the  doors  shattered 
and  all  the  windows  broken  out,  exposed  to  rain 
and  storms,  and  every  sort  of  depredation  ;  its 
beauty  gone,  its  sanctuary  defiled,  the  wind  howling 
through  its  deserted  aisles  and  about  its  stained  and 
decaying  walls  ;  the  whole  building  being  a  disgrace 
instead  of  an  ornament  to  the  town."  No  effort  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  for  the  renewal  of  divine 
worship  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1790.  The 
edifice  was  then  repaired,  and  on  the  14th  of  July 
was  reopened  for  service,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  preached  from  Ephesians 
ii.  19-22.  "  The  Rev.  Joseph  Warren  had  been  '  put 
into  Deacon's  orders  '  by  Bishop  Seabury,  for  Christ 
Church,  and  officiated  till  Easter,  1791.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Walter  and  the  Rev.  William  Montague, 
as  assistant,  then  served  conjointly  for  a  time. 
Readers  were  employed,  among  them  Theodore 
Debar,  afterward  Bishop  of  South  Carolina,  and  Jon- 
athan Mayhew  Wainwright,  afterward  Provisional 
Bishop  of  New  York."  In  1826  the  building  was  re- 
paired and  reopened  July  30,  1826,  "  a  sermon 
being  preached  by  the  Rev.  George  Otis,  A.  M.,  one 
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of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  College.  Of  those  who  have 
in  later  days  served  this  ancient  parish  as  rectors,  two 
are  now  bishops  of  the  church,  the  Right  Rev.  Drs. 
Vail  and  il.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe.  Of  those  who  have 
temporarily  .served  in  this  congregation,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  W^illiams  is  now  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  and  the 
Rev.  Horatio  Southgate  was  the  Missionary  Bi.-ihop 
in  Turkey."  Mr.  Otis  was  chosen  rector,  and  declined 
the  office  on  account  of  his  college  engagements,  but 
"  he  continued  to  otBciate  for  the  church,  and  was  vir- 
tually its  minister,  till  his  lamented  and  untimely 
deatli,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  February  25,  1828." 
Rev.  Thomas  W.  Coit,  D.D.,  was  rector  from  Easter, 
1829,  to  Easter,  1835;  Dr.  Howe  for  a  few  months  in 
1836  and  1837;  Dr.  Vail  from  Easter,  1837,  to  Easter, 
1839.  The  Rev.  Nicholas  Hoppin  became  the  rector 
in  November,  1839.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  in  1831.  The  congregation  increased 
under  his  rectorship,  and  in  1857  the  church  edifice 
was  enlarged  by  an  addition  of  twenty-three  feet  to  its 
length.  Changes  were  also  made  in  the  interior.  A 
chime  of  thirteen  bells  was  procured  by  subscription 
:i:id  placed  in  the  belfry  of  the  church,  where  they 
were  rung  for  the  first  time  on  Easter  morning,  1860. 
After  a  succe>sful  ministry  of  thirty-four  years,  much 
the  longest  which  the  church  has  known.  Dr.  Hoppin 
resigned,  April  20,  1S74.  He  continued  to  reside  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  held  in  great  respect. 

The  next  rector  of  Christ  Church  was  the  Rev. 
William  Cliauricy  Langdon,  D.D.,  who,  after  a  few 
years  of  faithful  service,  resigned  the  parish,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  rector,  Rev.  James  F.Spald- 
ing, D.  D. 

St.  I'cli-r'i  C/iurrh,^  JIain  Street,  Carabridgeport. — 
This  parish  was  organized  (October  27,  1842.  A  lot  of 
land  on  Magazine  Street,  near  Perry,  was  given  as  a 
site  for  the  church,  but  this  location  being  considered 
entirely  out  of  town,  it  w;is  exchanged  for  a  lot  on 
Prospect  Street,  near  the  corntr  of  Harvard,  on 
which  a  church  was  at  once  built.  The  parish  was 
admitted  into  union  with  the  Diocese  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  convention  in  1843. 

The  movement  for  a  new  church  building  began  in 
1S64,  and  the  loundation  of  ihe  present  church,  cor- 
ner of  Main  and  Vernon  Streets,  was  laid  in  that 
year.  The  work  proceeded  slowly ;  in  September, 
1806,  worship  wa^  begun  in  the  Sunday-school  room, 
and  the  church  was  opened  for  service  on  the  Sunday 
after  Christmas,  1S67  ;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  fully  paid  for,  its  consecration  could  not  take 
place  until  Octoberl',  1673,  when  that  ceremony 'was 
performed  by  Right  Rev.  B.  H.  Paddock,  ;t  being  his 
first  public  otficial  act  after  his  consecration  as 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

In  the  forty-seven  years  of  its  history  the  parish 
has  been  in  charge  of  nine  ditferent  clergymen. 
Rev.    Edward  M.  Cfushee  (Brown    University,  1S.38) 
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was  rector  from  Easter,  1875  ;  but  at  the  present  time 
(February,  1890)  the  rectorship  is  vacant. 

St.  Philip's  C/mrch,  -  Whton  Street. — This  church 
was  built  by  Rev.  Edward  M,  Gushee  while  he  was  rec- 
tor of  St.  Peter's  Church,  chiefly  at  his  own  expense. 
The  formal  benediction  of  the  foundation  took  place 
on  Sunday,  November  28,  1886,  and  the  church  was 
opened  for  service  on  Sunday,  June  12,  1887.  Mr. 
Gushee  continued  to  serve  both  churches  until  Eas- 
ter, 1888,  when  he  resigned  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Peter's  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  St.  Philip's, 
of  which  he  still  remains  in  charge.  In  the  summer 
of  1888  the  church  was  enlarged  by  lengthening 
both  chancel  and  nave  and  the  addition  of  a  tran- 
sept. The  congiegation  is  not  represented  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Diocesan  Convention,  not  havicg 
been  admitted  into  union  with  the  Diocese. 

T/ie  Church  of  the  Ascension, '  East  Cambridge,  and 
61!.  Bartholomew's,  Cambridgeport,  are  canonically 
called  "  Missions,"  having  no  parochial  organization 
and  no  representation  in  the  Diocesan  Convention, 
but  they  are  not  dependent  on  any  parish. 

St.  Bartholomew's  has  been  in  existence  about  two 
years  and  is  now  under  the  care  of  Rev.  David  G, 
Haskins,  D,D. 

The  first  service  for  the  Mission  of  the  Ascension 
was  held  on  Whit-Sunday,  1875,  by  Rev,  Wm,  War- 
land  in  the  present  church,  which  was  then  owned  by 
the  Third  Congregational  Society, 

In  May,  1886,  the  building,  with  the  organ  and  bell, 
was  bought  for  the  Church  of  the  Ascension.  There 
is  no  clergyman  in  regular  charge  at  the  present  time. 

St.  James'  Parish,'  Cambridge. — The  circumstances 
It-ading  to  the  organization  of  this  parish  are  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  as  its  growth  has  been  one  of 
the  noticeable  features  of  the  religious  life  of  the  city. 
In  1860  the  Rev.  Frederic  D.  Huntington,  D.D„ 
Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard 
University,  and  previously  a  Unitarian,  had  been 
ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Four  years  later  he  resigned  his  otBce  in  the 
university.  His  organization  and  rectorship  of  Em- 
manuel Church,  Boston,  followed  this  step.  Another 
result  was  the  organization  of  the  "  Church  Union," 
a  fervent  society  of  young  churchmen  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  dedicated  to  aggressive  effort  in  the  line  of 
church  extension.  Living  at  this  juncture  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  connected  with  the  mother  parish  of 
Christ  Church,  was  the  Rev.  Andrew  Croswell,  a 
retired  Episcopal  clergyman  in  impaired  health. 
Stimulated  by  the  zeal  and  activity  around  him,  he 
looked  about  for  a  suitable  place  at  which  himself  to 
try  a  mission  work,  and  pitched  upon  North  Cam- 
bridge, then  an  almost  outlying  and  detached  precinct 
of  the  city,  beginning  a  mile  or  more  above  the  col- 
lege buildings  at  Harvard  Square.  There  he  hired  a 
hall,  and,  with  the  co-operation  of  Samuel  Batchelder 
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and  George  Dexter,  two  devoted  laymen,  honored 
Cambridge  names,  the  first  service  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  Christmas  Day,  186-4,  the  rector  of 
Emmanuel  Church,  Boston,  now  Bishop  of  Central 
New  York,  preaching  the  sermon.  The  hall  was 
Atwill's,  on  the  corner  of  North  Avenue  and  Eussell 
Street.  Here  the  mission  continued  under  Mr.  Cros- 
well's  ministry  until  its  growth  led  to  its  rem  oval  to 
the  abandoned  bank  buildiug  on  the  avenue  near 
Porter's  Station,  which  was  fitted  up  for  a  chapel  and 
occupied  as  such  until  1871.  Meantime  a  parish  of 
the  Episcopal  Chorch  had  been  organized  under  the 
legal  title  of  the  Free  Church  of  St.  James,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1866,  with  the  Rev.  Andrew  Croswell  as 
rector,  which  position  he  filled  till  the  building 
of  the  little  church  on  Beech  Street,  the  gift  of  a 
Cambridge  lady  deeply  interested  in  the  mission, 
and  erected  on  land  secured  by  Mr.  Croswell  with  the 
aid  of  other  friends.  The  corner-atone  of  thfs  church 
was  laid  June  30,  1871,  and  the  building  was  conse- 
crated December  21st  following.  Mr.  Croswell's 
health  obliging  him  about  this  time  to  retire  from 
the  rectorship,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Fultz,  and  he  in  turn,  in  1873,  by  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Tyng,  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Tyng, 
of  New  York.  Fresh  from  the  Episcopal  Theologi- 
cal School  in  Cambridge,  Mr.  Tyng  brought  to  this 
his  first  rectorship  great  ardor  and  indefatigable 
industry,  and  during  the  five  years  of  his  ministry 
the  parish,  though  still  small  and  feeble  and  strug- 
gling, made  steady  gains.  The  planting  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Arlington  and  the  building  of  St. 
James'  Chapel,  West  Somerville,  were  part  of  the 
visible  fruits  of  Mr.  Tyng's  energetic  work.  In  1878 
Mr.  Tyng  resigned,  having  offered  himself  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Japan,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Abbott,  formerly  a  Congregationaliat  min- 
ister, and  a  resident  of  Cambridge  since  1865 
(founder  and  first  pastor  of  what  is  now  the  Pilgrim 
Congregational  Church),  who  had  lately  been  con- 
firmed in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  about  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  its  ministry.  Mr.  Abbott  vir- 
tually took  charge  of  the  parish  in  September,  1878, 
and  is  now  (1890)  still  its  rector.  The  growth  of  the 
parish  in  the  past  twelve  years  has  been  vigorous  and 
marked.  The  purchase  of  land  in  the  rear  of  the 
Beech  Street  Church  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a 
Parish  House,  and  later  the  purchase  of  the  sightly 
and  historic  Davenport  estate,  on  the  corner  of  the 
avenue  and  Beech  Street,  and  the  completion  thereon, 
in  1889,  of  a  large,  new  and  beautiful  stone  church, 
are  the  two  most  notable  outward  signs  of  their  pro- 
gress. Of  this  church  Bishop  Huntington  laid  the 
corner-stone  in  August,  1888.  The  new  St.  James' 
Church  is  considerably  the  largest  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  city,  and  Ln  many  respects  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive and  attractive  of  all  its  religious  edifices, 
having  a  capacity  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  800  per- 
sons, and  posseiising  one  of  the  most  spacious  and 


beautiful  chancels  in  the  State.  This  feature  of  the 
building  is  a  memorial  to  the  late  James  Greenleaf, 
of  Cambridge,  with  whom  the  late  Rev.  Andrew 
Croswell,  first  rector  of  the  parish,  was  connected  by 
marriage.  Through  all  these  years  the  parish  has 
been  deeply  interested  and  earnestly  active  in  all 
good  works,  especially  in  behalf  of  missions  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  has  been  a  liberal  giver  according  to 
its  means.  A  flourishing  Sunday-school,  a  numerous 
Ladies'  Missionary  Society,  a  Men's  Benefit  Society, 
a  Young  Men's  Guild,  a  Young  People's  Missionary 
Society  and  a  temperance  society  are  among  its  ftctiv- 
ities.  Its  present  number  of  communicants  is  about 
250. 

The  Episcopal  Theological  School. —  'This  institu- 
tion was  incorporated  in  1867.  It  had  long  been  felt 
that  a  tbeological  seminary  was  needed  to  provide  a 
ministry  for  the  church  in  New  England,  and  espe- 
cially when  Cambridge  offered  so  excellent  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reciuit  and  prepare  candidates."  "Several 
attempts  to  establish  the  seminary  had  been  made, 
but  had  not  been  successful.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Hop- 
kins, later  Bishop  of  Vermont,  for  nearly  two  years 
taught  several  young  men  in  a  house  which  he  occu- 
pied in  Cambridge.  But  as  he  was  elected  to  the 
episcopate,  and  expectations  in  regard  to  finances  were 
not  realized,  the  matter  was  given  up." 

But  in  1S67  Benjamin  T.  Reed,  of  Boston,  revived 
the  scheme  aud  conveyed  to  trustees  selected  by  him- 
self, the  sura  of  6100,000,  "  accompanied  by  an  inven- 
ture  of  conditions."  The  title  of  the  property  is  in 
the  bands  of  five  lay  trustees  who  fill  their  own  vacan- 
cies. -There  is  also  a  Board  of  Visitors  consisting  of 
the  bishop  of  the  Diocese,  with  three  clergymen  and 
three  laymen.  la  regard  to  the  instruction;  "The 
aim  has  been  to  be  independent  of  all  schools  of 
thought  or  parties,  and  to  make  the  teaching  as  com- 
prehensive as  the  church  itself,  and  as  impartial  to- 
wards all  loyal  members  thereof." 

In  1869,  Mr.  R.  M.  Mason  built  St.  John's  Memo- 
rial Chapel  "  for  the  free  accommodation  of  officers 
and  students  of  the  school  and  of  Harvard  College, 
and  of  the  public  on  such  terms  as  the  trustees  may 
fix."  In  1873  Mr.  Amos  A.  Lawrence  built  a  dormi- 
tory, which  was  completed  in  1880.  In  1874  Mr. 
Reed  gave  the  library  and  class-room  building,  and  at 
his  death,  soon  after,  bequeathed  to  the  seminary  the 
reversion  of  his  estate.  In  1875  Mr.  John  A.  Burn- 
ham  built  the  refectory.  There  have  been  other  gifts 
of  money  and  land.  "  The  actual  donations  have 
amounted  to  §426,500."  The  "  property  actually  on 
hand  is  worth  S381,500."  "The  ultimate  reversion 
of  the  estate  of  the  founder  will  render  the  endow- 
ment of  the  school  one  of  the  largest  in  America." 
The  buildings  make  a  very  attractive  group  on  Brat- 
tle Street,  and  the  affairs  of  the  school  are  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  The  Rev.  John  S.  Stone,  D.D.,  was 
dean  of  the  school  until  1876,  when  he  retired.  The 
Rev.  George  Zabriskie  Gray,  D.D.,  was  then  chosen 
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dean,  and  filled  the  office  with  great  usefulness  and 
acceptance  until  his  death  in  1889.  The  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Lawrence  (Harvard,  1871)  is  now  the  dean  of  the 
school. 

The  course  of  study  covers  three  years,  with  pro- 
vision for  post-graduate  studies.  The  catalogue  of 
the  school  for  1889-90  gave  43  students.  About  200 
students  have  been  connected  with  the  school. 

Baptist  Churches. —  Tke  First  BaptUt  Church} 
— The  First  Baptist  Church  wa3  organized  "  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hancock,"  in  Cambridgeport, 
Dec.  17,  1817,  seventeen  males  and  twenty-nine  fe- 
males then  subscribing  to  the  "  Articles  of  Faith  and 
a  Covenant."  Measures  had  been  taken  already  to 
erect  a  house  of  worship.  February  10,  1818,  Wil- 
liam Brown  and  Levi  Farwell  were  chosen  deacons, 
both  of  whom  acted  in  that  capacity  for  twenty-six 
years.  February  25,  1818,  the  church  was  publicly 
recognized  in  its  own  house  of  worship,  situated  on 
the  corner  of  Magazine  and  River  Streets.  The  house 
was  built  of  wood  and  was  three  times  enlarged  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  increasing  congregation.  It 
was  burned  January  22,  1866.  December  25, 1867,  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
church,  a  new  and  elegant  structure  of  brick,  cost- 
ing §90,000,  was  dedicated.  This  house  was  also 
burned  to  the  ground  February  3, 1881,  but  a  new  and 
still  finer  building  was  erected  and  dedicated,  free  of 
debt,  October  15,  1882. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  church  was  Bela  Jacobs,  for- 
merly of  Pawtuxet,  R.  I.,  who  filled  the  oflSce  from 
1818  to  1833.  The  time  of  his  ministry  was  one  of 
great  prosperity,  and  though  the  church  was,  during 
this  period,  the  mother  of  three  other  churches,  she 
was  compelled  to  enlarge  her  own  facilities  to  accom- 
modate the  increasing  congregation.  A  .short  aud 
uneventful  pastorate  of  two  years  succeeded,  during 
which  Stephen  Lovell,  of  New  Bedford,  was  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  office.  This  was  followed  by  the  call 
of  Joseph  W.  Parker,  a  student  in  Newton  Theolog- 
ical Institution,  who  was  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor  Dec.  11,  1836.  This  pastorate  continued  seven- 
teen years,  and  was  one  of  great  prosperity  to  the 
church.  The  congregation  greatly  increased,  though 
eightv-three  members  of  the  church  with  their  fami- 
lies were  dismissed  to  form  the  Old  Cambridge  Bap- 
tist Church.  March  25,  1855,  Sumner  R.  Mason,  of 
Lockport,  N.  \.,  was  installed,  whose  labors  were 
greatly  blessed  through  sixteen  years.  August  26, 
1871,  Dr.  Mason  was  killed  in  the  terrible  railroad 
disaster  at  Revere.  During  this  period  the  Broad- 
way Baptist  Church  went  forth  from  the  First  Church 
Jan.  1,  1873,  H.  K.  Pervear,  of  Worcester,  became 
pastor  and  continued  in  the  office  for  seven  years. 
Large  additions  were  made  to  the  church,  the  net  in- 
crease being  from  423  to  538.  Sept.  1.  1879,  W.  T. 
Chase,  of  Lewiston,  Me.,  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
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the  pastorate  and  remained  with  the  church  until 
1884,  the  church  numbering  at  the  close  of  his  pastor- 
ate 656.  He  was  followed  by  the  present  incumbent, 
James  McWhinnie,  of  Portland,  Me.,  May  18,  1884. 

The  "Inman  Square  Mlision"  is  tinder  the  care  of 
this  church.  In  1887  a  commodious  chapel  was  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  the  mission.  A  flourishing  Sun- 
day-school and  regular  Sunday  and  weekly  services 
are  held  there.  Among  the  deacons  of  the  church 
Josiah  W.  Cook  has  held  the  office  for  forty-six  years. 
Deacon  Joseph  A.  Holmes  has  been  clerk  of  the 
church  for  more  than  forty-five  years. 

The  Second  Baptist  Church.— la  1824  a  Sabbath- 
school  was  established  in  East  Cambridge  by  members 
of  Baptist  Churches  in  Boston,  who  subsequently  sus- 
tained preaching  on  one  evening  of  the  week  in  a 
room  of  the  Putnam  School-house.  In  1827  a  meet- 
ing-house was  built  on  Cambridge  Street,  at  the 
corner  of  Fourth.  This  house  was  burned  April  14, 
1837.  A  house  of  brick  was  erected  on  the  same  site, 
and  dedicated  January  11,  1838.  A  church  was  or- 
ganized September  3,  1827.  The  first  pastor  was 
Rev.  John  E.  Weston,  who  was  ordained  October  10, 
I  1827,  and  resigned  April  4,  1831.  His  successor  waa 
j  Rev.  Jonathan  Aldrich,  (Brown,  1826),  from  June  3, 
'  1833,  to  June  19,  1835.  Rev.  Bela  Jacobs  was  in- 
I  stalled  August  23,  1835,  and  served  until  May  22, 
1836,  when  his  sudden  death  ended  his  vuseful  and 
honored  life.  His  successors  have  been  Rev.  Nathan- 
iel Hervey,  1836  to  1839;  Rev.  William  Leverett, 
1840  to  1849;  Rev.  Amos  F.  Spalding,  1852  to  1856; 
Rev.  Hiram  K.  Pervear,  1858  to  1865 ;  Rev.  Frank 
R.  Morse,  1865  to  1867 ;  Rev.  George  H.  Miner,  1868 
to  1872;  Rev.  Hugh  C.  Townley,  1873  to  1875;  Rev. 
George  W.  Holman,  Rev.  H.  R.  Greene,  Rev.  N.  M. 
Weeks  and  Rev.  Burton  Crankshaw,  who  is  now  the 
pastor.  Mr.  Crankshaw  came  to  this  country  from 
England  in  1872.  He  graduated  at  the  Newton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1889.  Under  his  ministry 
the  church  is  pursuing  its  work  with  renewed  energy 
and  hope. 

The  Old  Cambridge  Baptist  Church^  was  organized 
August  20,  1844,  with  a  membership  of  nearly  ninety 
persons,  almost  all  of  whom  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Cambridgeport.  Its 
first  house  of  worship  was  on  land  bought  from  Har- 
vard College,  at  the  corner  of  Kirkland  Street  and 
Holmes  Place.  Services  of  dedication  and  of  recog- 
nition of  the  church  and  installation  of  the  first  pas- 
tor. Rev.  E.  G.  Robinson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  in  after-years 
president  of  Brown  University,  were  held  October  23, 
1845.  Just  twenty-one  years  later,  October  23,  1866, 
the  building  was  sold,  and  after  removal  to  the  corner 
of  North  Avenue  and  Roseland  Street,  where  it  now 
stands,  became  the  church-house  of  the  North  Avenue 
Congregational  Society.  The  land  waa  resold  to  Har- 
vard College,  and  what  waa  perhaps  the  most  desirable 
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place  in  Cambridge  for  a  church,  had  not  its  limits 
then  been  so  small,  became  by  enlargement  a  fine 
site  for  the  attractive  Hemenway  Gymnasium  of  the 
University.  With  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  house 
and  land,  and  with  what  Dr.  Paige,  in  his  "Historj-  of 
Cambridge,"  calls  "contributions  on  a  magnificent 
scale,"  provision  was  made  for  the  present  place  of 
worship,  between  Harvard  and  Main  Streets,  near 
Qiiincy  Square,  the  dedication  of  which  took  place 
September  29,  1870. 

lu  the  Civil  War  the  church  had  its  doers  of  patri- 
otic service  at  home  and  its  martyrs  in  the  field. 

The  most  striking  recent  event  in  thi.s  summary  of 
the  church's  external  history  was  the  fire  on  Sunday, 
January  20,  1889,  by  which  the  interior  of  the  chape] 
was  destroyed  and  the  main  building  damaged.  After 
an  interval  of  nine  months,  during  which  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  Uciversity  and  of  the  First  Parish  were 
enjoyed  (those  of  the  Shepard  Congregational  .So(.;iety 
being  proffered  with  equal  kindness),  the  house  was 
reopened  October  27,  1889. 

At  the  date  of  writing,  February,  1890,  the  church 
has  been  without  a  minister  for  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half,  the  pastorate  of  the  Itev.  Franklin  Johnson, 
D.D.,  which  began  with  the  year  1884,  having  termi- 
nated in  September,  1888.  The  church  at  present 
numbers  some  450  members. 

With  its  history  of  only  forty-five  years  it  seems  al- 
most a  new-comer  among  the  venerable  institutions 
of  this  ancient  home  of  piety  and  learning ;  yet  the 
communion  to  which  it  belongs  had  here  a  notable 
representative  of  its  genius  and  teudencies  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  history  of  Cambridge,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  first  president  of  the  college,  whom  it  re- 
gards with  just  fondness  as  a  spiritual  ancestor. 

The  pastors  of  this  church  have  been  Rev.  Ezekiel  G. 
Robinson,  D.D.  (Brown  University,  1838),  from  Octo- 
ber 23,  1845,  to  September  13,  1846. 

Rev.  Benjamin  L.  Lane,  from  December  30,  1846, 
to  March  8,  1849. 

Rev.  John  Pryor,  D.D.,  from  March  25,  1850,  to 
July  26,  1861. 

Rev.  Cortland  W.  Anable,  D.D.,  from  June  21, 1863, 
to  October  27,  1871. 

Rev.  Franklin  Johnsoa,  D.D.,  from  December  31, 
1873,  to  September,  1888. 

The  North  Avaiue  Baptist  Church^  had  ita  origin 
in  a  Mission  Sunday  school.  The  first  session  was 
held  on  the  last  Sunday  of  September,  1846. 

In  the  territory  now  known  as  the  Fifth  Ward  of  the 
city  there  was  then  no  religious  service  held  and  no 
religious  society  existing.  At  the  first  gathering 
there  were  jjresent  forty-five  persona.  Permission  to 
use  a  room  in  the  Winthrop  School-house  was  ob- 
tained from  the  city  government,  through  the  Hon. 
James  D.  Green,  first  mayor  of  the  city.  The  history 
of  this  religious  interest  is  coeval  with  the  corporate 
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life  of  the  city.  The  privilege  of  occupying  a  room 
in  the  school-house  was  suddenly  withdrawn  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1852.  This  withdrawal  left  the  young 
interest  in  straits,  but  the  apparent  calamity  was  only 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  threw  faithful  Chri^^tian 
workers  back  on  God  and  their  own  resources.  A  lot 
of  land  on  North  Avenue,  near  the  corner  of  Russell 
Street,  was  at  once  leased  from  the  city,  plans  for  a 
small  chapel  were  secured,  the  funds  for  its  immedi- 
ate erection  subscribed,  and  on  the  31st  day  of  Octo- 
ber, of  the  same  year,  the  little  company  entered  their 
new  abode.  The  city  government  kindly  permitted 
the  school  to  occupy  its  old  quarters  during  the  erec- 
tion of  the  chapel. 

This  chapel  was  named  "Our  S.ibbath  Home,"  by 
the  first  superintendent,  Mr.  E.  R.  Prescott.  The 
prime  movers  in  this  enterprise  were  chiefiy  members 
of  the  West  Cambridge  (now  Arlington)  and  Uld 
Cambridge  Baptist  Churches. 

As  early  as  February,  1848,  the  school  was  admitted 
into  the  "  Boston  Baptist  Sabbath  School  Teachers' 
Convention."  During  the  winter  of  1852-53  reli- 
gious services  were  held  weekly,  on  Thursday  even- 
ings, in  the  chapel.  In  5Iay,  1853,  regular  Sabbath 
services  were  begun.  Rev.  A.  M.  Averill,  of  the 
Newton  Theological  Institution  became  the  "perma- 
nent supply."  In  this  work  of  maintaining  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  Christian  people  of  other 
faiths  generously  participated. 

.\a  organization  known  as  the  North  Cambridge 
Evangelical  Association  was  formed,  and  for  a  short 
time  controlled  the  business  aifuirs  of  the  new  enter- 
prise. It  was  soon  deemed  advisable,  however,  to  or- 
ganize a  regular  Baptist  Church,  as  a  large  majority 
of  those  interested  were  already  members  of  that  de- 
nomination. Accordingly,  on  the  22d  day  of  ilarch, 
1854,  a  company  of  thirty  men  and  women  formed 
themselves  into  such  a  body,  adopting  articles  of  faith 
which,  "for  substance  of  doctrine,"  were  in  accord 
with  the  tenets  and  usages  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion. Public  recognition  services  were  held  on  the 
6th  of  xVpril,  following.  Mr.  Averill  became  the  reg- 
ular pastor  of  the  young  church,  and  under  his  ad- 
ministration it  greatly  prospered.  In  the  meantime 
there  had  been  formed  the  "North Cambridge  Baptist 
Society."  This  body  was  composed  of  prominent 
members  of  the  church  and  congregation.  Under 
the  existing  laws,  a  church,  as  such,  could  not  legally 
hold  property.  The  aid  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Morse,  a  well- 
known  physician,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  afterward 
deacon  of  the  North  Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
was  invoked.  The  forms  of  law  were  duly  observed 
and  the  society  commissioned  for  its  import  sut  work. 
Some  of  the  leading  members  of  that  day  are  still 
foremost  in  activity  and  fidelity'.  Mr.  Henry  K. 
Glover,  the  first  chairman,  still  magnifies  that  office, 
having  been  elected  to  it  each  successive  year  since. 
Mr.  Warren  Sanger,  the  first  clerk,  filled  that  office 
for  twenty-one  consecutive  years;  is  still  a  member 
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of  the  society  and  retains  an  unabated  interest  in  its 
welfare.  The  society  has  been  called  upon  during  its 
brief  history  to  build  three  houses  of  worship.  In 
all  three  cases,  the  chairman  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee has  been  Mr.  C.  W.  Kingsley, — a  fact  which 
needs  no  comment.  The  organization  of  this  society 
was  demanded  by  the  growth  of  Sunday-school  and 
church.  The  question  of  location  was  long  and  anx- 
iously discussed,  and  at  last  settled  by  the  generous 
gift  from  Mr.  Henry  Potter  of  a  lot  of  land  upon 
which  the  present  edifice  in  part  stand:".  Of  many 
sites  considered  this  has  proven  the  most  eligible,  and 
the  older  members  of  the  church  and  society  still 
keep  the  donor's  "memory  green." 

During  1854  the  first  meeting-house  was  built,  and 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  in  February,  1855. 
The  chapel  was  moved  across  "The  Avenue"  and 
attached  to  the  rear  of  the  church,  affording  ample 
facilities  for  work,  as  was  supposed,  for  many  years  to 
come.  In  less  than  ten  years,  however,  the  Sunday- 
school  had  outgrown  its  surrounding',  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1865  the  chapel  was  enlarged  and  beautified, 
and  on  the  nineteenth  anniversary  reopened  with 
appropriate  services.  In  the  year  1884  the  Sunday- 
school  and  church  were  once  more  straitened  for  room. 
The  question  of  enlargement  could  be  deferred  no 
longer.  In  April,  1885,  the  work  of  removing  the 
chapel,  enlarging  and  remodeling  the  old  meeting- 
house, was  begun.  In  November  the  new  and  com- 
modious chapel  was  opened  for  divine  service,  and  on 
the  ISth  of  May,  1886,  theentire  edifice  was  rededicated 
to  the  worship  of  God.  The  whole  cost  of  the  enlarge- 
ment and  renovation  was  fifty-four  thousand  dollars. 

The  spacious  lot  of  land  on  the  northerly  side  of  the 
church,  containing  nine  thousand  square  feet,  was  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Henry  R.  Glover. 

The  original  chapel  was  given  to  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Innian  Square 
Baptist  Mission  Sunday-school.  The  church  during 
its  life  of  thirty -six  years  has  had  four  pastors  :  Eev. 
A.  M.  Averill  (Newton  Theo.  Inst.),  Rev.  Joseph  A. 
Goodham,  (D.  C.  1848i,  Rev.  Joseph  Colver  Wight- 
man,  (B.  W.  1852.)  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Apsey  (Madison 
Univ.,  1861).  The  last-named  became  pastor  in 
October,  1868,  and  is  the  present  incumbent.  From 
the  first  the  work  of  the  Sunday-school  has  been  a 
prominent  feature.  The  church  was  the  child  of  the 
school.  The  progress  of  the  school  has  been  solid  and 
uninterrupted.  It  looks  now  (1890)  as  if  the  stakes 
would  soon  have  to  be  strengthened,  and  the  corda 
lengthened  of  this  promising  department  of  Chris- 
tian endeavor. 

The  Brnndway  Baptist  Church}. — A  Sabbath-school, 
consisting  of  twenty-eight  scholars  and  fifteen  teach- 
ers, was  opened  December  10,  1860,  in  a  room  at  the 
corner  of  Harvard  and  Clark  Streets,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  First  Baptist  Church.    In  1861  a 
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commodious  chapel  was  erected  for  the  school  and 
for  religious  meetings,  on  the  southerly  side  of  Har- 
vard Street,  near  Pine  Street.  The  school  held  its 
first  meeting  in  this  chapel  January  12,  1862.  It 
was  dedicated  ad  a  house  of  worship  February  9, 
1862. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  open  the  chapel  for 
regular  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  Services 
were  commenced  on  the  first  Sabba'h  in  March,  1863, 
the  committee  having  secured  the  services  of  Rev. 
William  Howe  (Waterville  College,  1833),  founder 
and  pastor  of  Union  Church,  Boston,  (now  Union 
Temple). 

The  attendance  so  increased  that  within  the  year 
the  chapel  was  enlarged.  Subsequently  it  was  sold 
and  removed  to  the  corner  of  Harvard  and  E^ex 
Streets. 

This  Christian  enterprise  became  so  successful  that 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  constitute  a  gospel  church. 
Accordingly,  on  May  9,  1865,  a  church,  consisting  of 
fifty  members,  was  organized  and  Rev.  William  Howe 
chosen  pastor.  The  public  services  of  recognition  of 
pastor  and  church  were  held  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church  June  25,  1865. 

Enlarged  accommodations  being  required,  measures 
were  taken  to  secure  a  suitable  house  of  worship, 
which  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  a  lot  on  Broadway, 
corner  of  Boardman  Street,  and  the  erection  of  an 
edifice  sixty-eight  feet  by  sixty-four,  which  was  dedi- 
cated November  22,  1866,  with  appropriate  religious 
services;  sermon  by  the  pastor. 

Rev.  Wm.  Howe  continued  his  pastorate  until  ill 
health  and  advancing  age  compelled  him  to  resign  in 
July,  1870.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Colby  University  July,  1885.  Dr.  Howe  continues 
to  reside  in  Cambridge,  without  pastoral  charge. 

October  25,  1870,  Rev.  Henry  Hinckley,  H.  U., 
received  a  unanimous  call  to  the  pastorate  and  was 
installed  December  13th  following.  After  serving  the 
church  very  acceptably  eight  years,  he  resigned 
October,  1878,  to  accept  a  call  from  the  church  in 
East  Lynn,  Mass. 

In  February,  1879,  Rev.  A.  C.  Williams,  from  New 
Jersey,  was  called  to  the  pastorate  as  successor  to  Mr. 
Hinckley.  Mr.  Williams  resigned  in  May,  1882,  and 
removed  to  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  where  he  died  suddenly 
July  12,  1883. 

A  call  was  extended,  September  22,  1882,  to  Rev. 
E.  K.  Chandler  (Madison  University) ;  former  pas- 
torales: Rockford,  III.,  Saco,  Me.  Mr.  Chandler 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  pastor  November  1.  After 
a  successful  pastorate  of  seven  years,  he  resigned 
September  15,  1889,  to  accept  a  call  from  the  church 
in  Warren,  R.  I.  He  received  the  degree  D.D.  in 
1884. 

June  26,  1889,  the  church  edifice  was  damaged  by 
fire,  which  made  it  necessary  to  make  quite  exten- 
sive repairs.  It  wiis  accordingly  enlarged  and  re- 
modeled at  an  expense  of  about  $17,000. 
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January  17,  1890,  Rev.  Asa  E.  Reynolds  (M.  U.) 
former  pnstorafes :  Natick,  Mass.,  Wallicgford,  Conn. 
— received  the  unanimous  call  to  the  church  to  be- 
come its  pastor.  He  entered  upon  his  work  March 
2d,  and  was  publicly  recognized  March  20,  1890, 
when  the  church  edifice  was  rededicated  and  opened 
for  public  services. 

Charles  River  Baptut  Church^ — The  Charles  River 
Baptist  Church  had  its  origin  in  a  Sunday-school, 
which  was  begun  by  members  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  1870,  in  the  upper  rooms  of  a  dwelling-house. 
No.  8  Magazine  Court.  The  first  session  was  held 
April  3d,  with  an  attendance  of  twenty-four  children. 
Meetings  for  prayer  and  teaching  the  children  con- 
tinued to  be  held  in  this  place  until  October  30, 1870, 
when  a  new  chapel,  which  had  been  erected  during 
the  summer  at  an  expense  of  about  SS-iOO,  on  the 
corner  of  Magazine  Street  and  Putnam  Avenue,  was 
occupied.  This  was  of  wood,  Grothic  in  style,  seventy 
feet  long  and  thirty-three  feet  wide,  with  an  addition 
in  the  rear  for  the  infant  class  of  the  Sunday-school 
capable  of  seating  about  seventy- five  persons.  The 
main  room  had  seats  for  about  300.  This  chapel  was 
dedicated  November  29,  1870. 

The  school  at  this  time  numbered  180  teachers  and 
scholars.  Regular  preaching  services  were  begun  in 
July,  1874,  and  continued  under  the  charge  of  Rev. 
J.  P.  Thorns,  and  subsequently  Rev.  G.  T.  Raymond, 
to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  church — 1876. 
The  congregation  at  this  time  averaged  about  120 
in  attendance. 

In  June,  1873,  an  incorporated  association  had  been 
formed,  called  the  Charles  River  Baptist  Chapel  As- 
sociation, which  held  the  property  under  a  trust  deed, 
meeting  quarterly.  This  association,  acting  con- 
jointly with  a  committee  chosen  each  year  by  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  sustained  and  continued  the  re- 
ligious interest.  April  10,  1876,  a  meeting  was  held 
to  consider  the  matter  of  church  organization.  The 
outcome  of  this  meeting  and  another  held  April  25th 
was  the  formation  of  the  present  church,  adopting  the 
old  incorporated  name,  with  the  change  of  "  chapel  " 
to  "  church."  Soon  after  the  Articles  of  Faith,  the 
covenant  and  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted 
and  signed  by  forty  persons,  all  presenting  letters  of 
dismission  from  some  Baptist  Church.  The  council, 
composed  of  delegates  from  neighboring  Baptist 
Churches,  convened  June  8, 1876,  and  public  recogni- 
tion services  were  held  the  same  evening.  Moder- 
ator, Rev.  H.  K.  Pervear ;  clerk.  Rev.  Henry  Hinck- 
ley. Rev.  D.  C.  Eddy,  D.D.,  preached  the  sermon. 
The  church  was  received  into  the  Boston  North  Bap- 
tist Association  in  September,  1876. 

October  5,  1876,  a  reorganization  of  the  church  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  present  corpora- 
tion, with  some  changes  in  the  by-laws.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  corporation,  as  set  forth,  is  "to  maintain 
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the  public  worship  of  God,  to  support  evangelical 
preaching,  and  to  observe  the  ordinances  appointed 
by  Christ,  according  to  the  usuages  of  the  Baptist 
denomination."  In  1878  the  church  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived a  release  of  the  trust-deed  from  the  First  Ba[)- 
tist  Church  to  enable  a  title  deed  to  be  made  for 
them.  Thus  the  new  church  became  the  owners  of 
the  land,  building  and  personal  property  at  a  nominal 
cost  to  them  of  §3000. 

June  16, 1889,  the  cornerstone  of  the  present  hou^e 
of  worship  was  laid,  and  during  the  summer  and  the 
early  part  of  the  following  year  the  edifice  was 
erected.  The  building  is  a  handsome  brick  structure, 
with  brown-atone  trimmings,  located  on  the  original 
lot,  the  old  chapel  being  removed  to  the  rear  for  ves- 
try purposes.  The  style  is  Romanesque.  The  audi- 
torium contains  a  number  of  memorial  windows ; 
seating  capacity,  about  550.  The  present  membershii) 
of  the  church  is  220. 

The  following  have  been  the  pastors  of  the  church: 
Rev.  F.  B.  Dickinson,  from  1870  to  1878  ;  Rev.  C.  H. 
Rowe,  from  1878  to  1881 ;  Rev.  G.  E.  Horr,  from  1882 
to  1883;  Rev.  W.  C.  Richmond,  the  present  pastor, 
settled  1884. 

UxiON  Baptist  Churches. — The  meeting-house 
of  the  Union  Baptist  Church,  upon  Main  Street,  was 
erected  in  1882.  The  pastor  of  the  church  is  Rev. 
Jesse  Harrell.  The  society  is  flourishing  under  his 
charge. 

Universalist  Churches. —  TTie  First  Universalisl 
Society  in  Cambridge  was  incorporated  February  9, 
1822.  For  some  years  there  had  been  occasional  re- 
ligious services  conducted  by  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon  and 
others  in  a  school-house  on  Franklin  Street.  The 
society  erected  a  meeting-house  at  the  junction  of 
Main  and  Front  Streets,  and  this  was  dedicated  De- 
cember 18,  1822.  A  church  was  organized  June  19, 
1827.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore, 
who  was  born  in  Boston  January  1,  1800.  He  served 
the  church  from  April,  1822,  until  May,  1831.  He 
was  prominent  in  his  denomination  and  an  active 
citizen  after  his  retirement  from  the  pastorate  of  this 
church.  He  died  March  21, 1861.  His  successor  was 
Rev.  Samuel  P.  Skinner,  who  began  to  preach  for  the 
church  in  1831.  In  1832  he  removed  to  Baltimore. 
He  died  in  1858.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Lucius 
R.  Paige,  who  was  born  in  Hardwick  March  8,  1802. 
He  began  to  preach  in  1823,  entered  upon  his  minis- 
try here  in  1832,  was  installed  July  8,  1832,  and  re- 
signed July  1,  1839.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.M. 
from  Harvard  College  in  1850,  and  of  D.D.  from 
Tufts  College  in  1861.  He  preached  for  nearly  thirty 
years  after  his  retirement  from  the  pastorate.  Dr. 
Paige  has  continued  to  reside  in  Cambridge,  whsre 
he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  has  served  as 
town  clerk  and  city  clerk,  as  treasurer  of  the  Cam- 
bridgeport  Savings  Bank,  and  cashier  and  president 
of  the  Cambridge  Bank.  He  has  published  various 
religious  books,  and  also  a  history  of  his  native  town. 
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He  has  also  published  a"  History  of  Cambridge,"  which 
is  invaluable  to  auy  who  would  know  the  long  story  o' 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  town,  and  especially  to 
any  one  who  has  occasion  to  write  concerning  it.  Dr. 
Paige  is  an  active  and  honored  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society. 

Rev.  Lemuel  Willis  was  the  nexi  minister,  from 
1S42  to  1S45.  Rev.  Luther  J.  Fletcher  was  installed 
in  1846,  and  he  resigned  in  1848.  Rev.  Edwin  A. 
Eaton  was  the  minister  from  1849-52.  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Skinner  was  installed  in  1853  and  he  resigned  in 

1867.  Rev.    Benjamin    F.    Bowles   was   installed   in 

1868,  and  resigned  in  1873.  Rev.  Oscar  F.  Safford 
was  installed  in  1874,  and  he  served  until  1885.  The 
present  pastor  is  Rev.  Alphonso  E.  While  (Dartmouth 
College.  1865),  who  was  installed  October  13,  1886. 
I.T  1889  the  meeting-house  was  moved  from  the  con- 
spicuous place  it  had  occupied — in  order  that  Front 
Street  might  be  widened  to  make  a  proper  approach 
to  the  Harvard  bridge — and  was  placed  on  Inman 
Street,  where  it  has  been  greatly  improved  and  fur- 
nishes a  convenient  and  attractive  place  of  worship. 

The  Second  Univeraalist  Society  was  incorporated 
February  11, 1823.  For  a  time  meetings  were  held  in 
a  school-house  on  Third  Street,  East  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  in  the  meeting-house  of  the  Unitarian 
Society.  In  1834  a  hall  was  hired  for  the  services, 
and  in  1843  this  was  purchased  and  enlarged  and  con- 
verted into  a  meeting-house.  In  1865  this  was  sold 
and  a  house  was  built  on  Otis  Street.  This  was  dedi- 
cated September  26,  1866.  Rev.  Henry  Bacon  was 
the  first  settled  pastor;  he  began  in  1834  and  resigned 
in  1838.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  El  bridge  G. 
Brooks,  1838  to  1845;  Rev.  William  R.  G.  Mellen, 
1845  to  1848;  Rev.  JIassena  Goodrich,  1849  to  1852; 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Eaton,  1S55  to  1857  ;  Rev.  Henry  W. 
Rugg,  1858  to  1861  ;  Rev.  S.  L.  Roripaugh.  January, 
1862,  to  the  end  of  the  year;  Rev.  James  F.  Powers, 
1863  to  1866 ;  Rev.  Henry  I.  Cushman,  1867  to  1868 ; 
Rev.  Frank  Maguire,  1868  to  1871;  Rev.  Sumner 
Ellis,  from  1872  to  1874.  Rev.  Henry  I.  Cushman  was 
"stated  supply"  from  November  11,  1874,  and  Rev. 
William  A.  Start  from  September  4,  1875.  Rev. 
William  F.  Potter  supplied  the  pulpit  from  1879  to 
1881.  Rev.  Clarence  E.  Rice  was  the  pastor  from  1883 
to  1887.  Rev.  Isaac  P.  Coddington,  a  graduate  of  the 
Theological  School  in  Canton,  N.  Y.,  became  the 
pastor  in  1889,  and  now  fills  that  office  with  success. 

Tli^  Third  L'niversalist  Society  was  the  successor  of 
the  Allen  Street  .Congregational  Society  (Unitarian), 
an  account  of  which  has  been  given  in  connection 
with  the  Unitarian  churches.  This  society  assumed 
its  new  name  and  new  relations  in  1874.  The  first 
minister  of  the  new  Universalist  parish  and  church 
was  Rev.  James  Thurston,  who  was  installed  in  1853 
and  resigned  in  1854.  Rev.  Caleb  D.  Bradlee  fol- 
lowed, 1854  to  1857.  Rev.  John  M.  Marston  was  in- 
stalled 1858,  and  resigned  in  1862.  Rev.  Frederick 
W.  Holland   served   for  two  years,  when  Mr.  Marston 


resumed  the  pastorate.  He  resigned  in  1867.  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Fay  preached  statedly  for  the  church  for 
about  a  year,  when  he  was  appointed  a  professor  in 
Tufts  College.  Rev.  William  A.  Start  was  installed 
April  10,  1870.  Under  his  ministry  the  society  in- 
creased and  the  church  building  was  enlarged.  He 
resigned  in  1874.  Rev.  Isaac  M.  Atwood  became  the 
pastor  in  1874,  and  remained  until  1879.  During  his 
pastorate  a  new  brick  church  was  erected  in  a  promi- 
nent place  on  North  Avenue.  Mr.  Atwood  was  made 
the  president  of  the  Theological  Department  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y.  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Biddle,  D.D.,  of  Lynn,  was  called  to  the  pastoral 
office,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  December  1,  1879. 
Under  his  care  the  society  is  enjoying  an  enlarged 
prosperity. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Churches. — TTie  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Society  was  formed  in  East  Cam- 
bridge in  1813.  Before  that  those  who  were  connected 
with  this  denomination  attended  church  in  Boston  or 
Charlestown.  The  first  meetings  were  in  private 
houses.  The  first  "  Class"  was  formed  in  1818.  The 
first  Methodist  sermon  in  Cambridge,  it  is  believed, 
was  preached  in  the  house  of  William  Granville,  by 
Rev.  Enoch  Mudge.  Worship  was  sustained  for  a 
time  in  a  school-house.  In  1823  a  small  chapel  was 
built.  The  first  stated  preacher  at  Lechmere  Point 
was  Rev.  Leonard  Frost,  in  1823,  In  1825  a  brick 
house  of  worship  was  dedicated,  at  the  corner  of 
Cambridge  and  Third  Streets.  After  about  forty-five 
years  this  house  was  demolished  and  a  larger  house 
was  erected  on  the  site.  This  was  of  brick,  and  was 
dedicated  December  12,  1872.  The  church  has  had  a 
very  active  and  useful  career.  Its  history  has  been 
written  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Gould  and  was  published 
in  the  Cambridge  Daily,  March  11,  1889. 

The  ministers  since  the  close  of  Dr.  Paige's  list  are 
as  follows :  Rev.  George  W.  Mansfield,  retired  in 
1878;  Rev.  George  Whifaker,  D.D.,  served  1879-81 ; 
Rev.  John  N.  Short,  1882-84;  Rev.  Samuel  L.  Graeey, 
1885-86;  Rev.  Albert  Gould,  1886-89;  Rev.  S.  E. 
Breen,  1889-90;  Rev.  C.  H.  Hannaford  is  now  the 
minister  in  charge. 

Harvard  Street  Church. — In  1831  a  "  Class"  of  six 
members  was  formed,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  At  first  it  met  in  or  near  Har- 
vard Square,  but  was  removed  to  Cambridgeport. 
From  this  "  Class  "  has  grown  the  Harvard  Street 
Church.  Meetings  for  public  worship  were  held  in 
"  Fisk  Block,"  on  Main  Street,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Town  House.  In  1842  a  meeting-house  was  built  on 
Harvard  Street  at  a  cost  of  about  S6,000.  This  was  en- 
larged in  1851,  and  burned  in  1857.  Another  bouse 
was  built  on  the  same  site,  at  an  expense  of  $17,- 
000,  dedicated  October  13,  1858,  and  burned  March 
15,  1861.  The  present  brick  meeting-house  was  ded- 
icated November  19,  1862.  During  Dr.  Chadbourn's 
pastorate,  1882-84.  the  house  was  thoroughly  reno- 
vated, and  was  enlarged  by  an  addition  on  the  west 
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side  for  a  ladies'  parlor.  In  March.  1890.  the  ir.em- 
berahip  of  the  church  was  375.  The  average  attend- 
ance at  the  Sahbalh-^chool  was  about  360.  The 
Young  People'.H  Society  numbered  ninety.  The  con- 
gregations are  large  and  the  work  of  the  church  is 
pursued  with  efficiency  and  success.  A  lady  is  em- 
ployed as  a  parish  mis-ionary  and  her  work  is  of 
great  value.  All  the  affairs  of  the  church  are  re- 
ported as  in  excellent  condition. 

The  church  appears  in  the  minutes  for  the  first 
time  in  1841,  when  the  first  appointment  was  made. 
The  ministers  who  have  followed  those  given  in 
Paige's  History  are  as  follows  :  Rev.  W.  E.  Hunting- 
ton, 1877-79  ;  Rev.  Joseph  Cummings,  D.D.  (W.  U., 
1840),  1880-81 ;  Rev.  G.  S.  Chadbourn,  D.D.  (W.  U., 
1858),  1882-84  ;  Rev.  \V.  H.Thomas,  D.D.,  1885-87; 
Rev.  C.  S.  Roger-s  D.D.  (W.  U  ,  1858),  1888. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Old  Cam- 
bridijc  was  organized  June  3,  1868.  A  chapel  for- 
merly owned  and  used  by  the  Holmes  Congregational 
Society  had  been  purchased  and  removed  to  a  lot  on 
North  Avenue,  opposite  the  Common.  This  was  re- 
dedicated  on  the  day  the  new  society  was  formed. 
It  has  been  used  since  that  time  by  the  Methodist 
Church. 

The  ministers  of  this  church  have  been  Rev.  Abra- 
ham D.  Merrill  and  Rev.  James  Mudge,  1868-69; 
Rev.  Samuel  Jackson,  1870-71 ;  Rev.  Plmy  Wood, 
1872;  Rev.  James  Lansing,  1873;  Rev.  Mr.  Beiler, 
1873;  Rev.  David  K.  Merrill,  1874-75;  Rev.  Charles 
Young,  1876  to  1878;  Rev.  Alexander  Dight,  1878  to 
1881;  Rev.  Austin  H.  Herrick,  1881  to  1882  ;  Rev.  J. 
W.  Barter,  1882  to  1885;  Rev.  \V.  H.  Marble,  1885 
to  1888.  Rev.  George  H.  Cheney  a.»sumed  the  charge 
of  the  church  in  1888  and  remains  in  the  pastoral 
office. 

Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. ' — This  church 
originated  in  a  Sunday-school  which  began  its  work 
in  Williams  Hall,  April  17,  1870,  in  connection  with 
the  Cambridge  Temperance  Reform  Association,  the 
first  ofiicers  being  J.  A.  Smith,  superintendent ;  A.  P. 
Rollins,  assistant  superintendent ;  S.  C.  Knights, 
secretary ;  G.  C.  W.  Fuller,  treasurer,  and  D.  B. 
Harvey,  librarian. 

Representatives  of  the  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Con- 
gregationalist  Churches  Were  associated  in  the  work, 
which  was  so  prosperous  that  within  two  months  of 
its  organization  eighty-seven  members,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  seventy-five,  were  reported. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  the  morning  till  Octo- 
ber, when  they  were  changed  to  the  afternoon,  upon 
which  change  nearly  all  who  were  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  Baptist  and  Congregationalist 
Churches — about  two-thirds  of  the  school — withdrew. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  secretary  reported  a 
,  membership  January  1,  1871,  of  ninety-three  and  a 
library  of  275  volumes. 
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The  feeling  becoming  very  strong  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  church  organized  in  connection  with  this 
school,  and  as  preliminary  to  that,  a  lot  of  land  on 
Cottage  Street  was  secured  for  a  chapel. 

As  nearly  all  the  workers  were  now  Methridists,  it 
was  decided  at  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  A.  P. 
Rollins,  in  March,  1871,  to  organize  a  church  to  be 
known  as  the  Cottage  Street  Methodi^t  Episcopal 
Church  of  Cambridgeport.  This  was  done  at  a 
meeting  at  the  house  of  W.  J.  A.  SuUiv.in,  April  5, 
1871,  when  seventeen  persons,  principally  members  of 
Harvard  Street  Methodist  Epi.^copal  Church  were  so 
organized  by  Rev.  David  Sherman,  D.D.,  presiding 
elder. 

The  Sunday  services  were  held  in  Williams'  Hall 
till  Oct.  15,  1871,  when  they  were  transferred  to  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  where  they  were  cor.tinued  till  the 
chapel  was  dedicated  in  June  19,  1872,  with  a  debt 
upon  it  of  SIOOO.  This  soon  became  too  small  for  the 
people. 

In  1882  a  church  site  on  the  corner  of  Magazine 
and  Perry  Streets  was  purchased  for  $5500,  and  on 
the  16ih  of  November,  1886,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
church  was  laid,  and  on  June  19,  1887,  the  week  of 
dedicatory  services  began. 

In  August,  1872,  the  trustees  organized  under  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  as  the.  "  Trustees  of  the  Cottage 
Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Cambridge- 
port." 

The  pastors  of  this  church  have  been  chronologi- 
cally as  follows : 

Rev.  David  Patten,  D.D.,  Rev.  Luman  Boyden, 
Rev.  Isaac  Row  (afterwards  missionary  to  India)) 
Rev.  W.  L.  Lockwood,  Rev.  Jarvis  A.  Ames,  Rev.  J. 
W.  Barker,  Rev.  Duncan  McGregor,  Rev.  Alfred 
Noon,  Rev.  J.  W.  Higgins,  Rev.  N.  B.  Fisk,  Rev. 
Albert  Gould,  Rev.  S.  E.  Breen,  who  is  now  the  min- 
ister of  the  church. 

St.  PauVs  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  at 
the  corner  of  Portland  and  Hastings  Streets.  The 
organization  of  the  church  was  made  in  1873.  It  was 
reorganized  in  1878. 

The  Rush  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for 
several  years  worshiped  in  a  hall  on  Main  Street. 
In  1888  a  convenient  house  was  erected  on  School 
Street.  The  present  minister  is  Rev.  G.  L.  Black- 
well. 

Another  Methodist  society,  in  1890,  began  services 
in  a  hall  on  lower  Main  Street,  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Brockett. 

The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  under  the 
name  of  St.  Luke's,  was  organized  a  few  years  since 
in  Cambridgeport,  and  has  since  maintained  religious 
services.  It  has  no  church  building  as  yet,  but  is  do- 
ing its  work  quietly  and  steadily  for  the  public  good. 
The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Tucker. 

Roman  Catholic  Churches.— TAe  Parish  of  St. 
Peter's  Church  was  formed  in  January,  1849,  by  Rev. 
Manasses  P.  Dougherty.     His  pastorate  was  long  and 
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fruitful,  and  he  was  hichly  esteemed  within  hia  par- 
ish aud  beyond  its  bounds.  St.  Peter's  Church,  on 
Concord  Avenue,  was  consecrated  in  1849.  Rev.  Mr. 
Dougherty  died  in  July,  1877.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  J.  E.  O'Brien,  who  died  in  July,  1888.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Rev.  John  Flatley,  who  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  parish,  assisted  by  Fathers  Broderick  and 
Doody. 

SI.  Mary's  Church.^ — "The  parish  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  was  organized,  in  1860,  by  Rev.  Manasses  P. 
Dougherty,  who  performed  the  duties  of  pastor  in 
connection  with  his  charge  of  St.  Peter's  Church 
until  Jlay,  1867,  when  he  was  succeedtd  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Scully,  who  had  previously  served"  as 
chaplain  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts 
Volunteers.  The  spacious  brick  church  of  the  parish 
is  on  Norfolk  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Harvard  Street. 
The  sketch  which  follows  has  been  prepared  for  this 
work  and  begins  with  the  erection  of  the  church. 

The  site  was  first  occupied  by  the  Cambridge  Town 
Hall,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  purchased 
by  Catholic  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
church.  June  7,  1866,  work  was  begun  on  the 
foundation,  and  on  Sunday,  July  15, 1866,  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  with  impressive  ceremonies  of  the 
Catholic  ritual  by  Right  Rev.  John  J.  Williams,  as- 
sisted by  Revs.  M.  P.  Dougherty,  J.  Donahue,  J. 
Scully  aud  other  priests.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  Father  Hitzelberger,  S.  J.,  and  there  were  present 
about  4000  people.  In  May,  1867,  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  appointed  Rev.  Thomas  Scully  to  this  new 
parish,  formed  from  the  East  Cambridge  and  Cam- 
bridge Parishes,  and  commonly  called  Cambridgeport. 
The  new  church  was  unfinished  and  just  roofed. 
Sunday,  June  0,  1867,  the  pastor  of  this  new  mission 
took  formal  charge.  On  Sunday,  March  S,  1868,  the 
church  was  formally  dedicated  bv  Bishop  Williams. 
The  preacher  was  Rev.  G.  F.  Haskins,  of  Boston. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  James  Murphy,  of  Providence, 
R.I. 

Two  valuable  estates  adjoining  the  church,  known 
as  the  Luke  and  Howe  estates,  were,  within  a  short 
time,  purchased  by  the  parish.  The  Luke  house  be- 
came the  pastoral  residence  and  a  convent  school  for 
girls  was  erected  on  the  Howe  estate,  .and  given  in 
charge  to  the  sisters  of  the  congregation  of  Notre 
Dame,  whose  Mother  House  is  in  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
In  lS7o  a  building  sixty-five  feet  square,  three  stories 
high,  was  erected  on  land  close  to  the  church,  and  in 
September,  of  same  year,  opened  as  a  parochial 
school  for  boys.  In  1876  the  sisters  of  the  congrega- 
tion were  recalled  to  Montreal  and  the  sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  took  charge  of  the  girls'  school  with 
twelve  classes.  In  the  spring  of  1876  the  Dodge 
estate,  on  Essex  Street,  adjoining  the  church  prop- 
erty, was  purchased  and  became  the  residence  of  the 
sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 
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In  1884  the  Fiske  estate,  corner  of  Harvard  and 
Norfolk  Streets,  was  purchased  by  the  parish,  which 
erected  on  it  Aquinas  Hall,  which  is  used  for  parish 
meetings,  exhibitions,  lectures,  school,  class  exer- 
cise?, etc.  The  Cheney  land  and  building  adjoining 
the  convent  school  were  purchased  the  same  year. 
In  1886  Father  Scully  erected  a  large  gymnasium  on 
his  own  land,  corner  of  Howard  and  Prospect  Streets, 
and  presented  it  to  the  parish.  Dr.  Sargent,  profes- 
sor in  charge  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  pro- 
nounces it  one  of  the  very  best  equipped  in  the 
country.  Besides  evening  classes  for  young  men, 
there  are  regular  forenoon  and  afternoon  classes  for 
the  children  of  the  parish  schools,  given  by  a  compe- 
tent master.  In  1889  Father  Scully  purchased  about 
six  acres  of  the  Hovey  estate  on  Cambridge  Street, 
and  presented  the  same  to  an  association  of  Catholic 
young  men,  chartered  by  the  State  for  the  purposes 
of  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  improvement,  and 
known  as  the  Father  Scully  Gymnasium  (Incorpor- 
ated). 

St.  PauFs  Catholic  Church,''  situated  on  the  corner 
of  Holyoke  and  Mt.  Auburn  Streets,  was  purchased 
from  the  Shepard  Congregational  Society  by  the 
Rev.  M.  P.  Dougherty,  then  pastor  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  in  1873,  and  opened  by  him  for  public  wor- 
ship the  same  year.  It  was  organized  into  a  separate- 
and  distinct  parish  in  1875,  with  the^ev.  William 
Orr,  the  present  incumbent,  its  first  resident  pastor. 
It  had,  at  the  time  of  its  organizition,  a  membership 
— counting  young  and  old — of  about  2000  souls;  now 
(1890)  its  members,  at  the  same  rate  of  computation, 
amount  to  about  3500. 

Besides  the  church,  the  congregation  possess  a 
good  pastoral  residence,  and  in  1889  purchased  the 
house  and  land  known  as  the  "  Gordon  McKay 
estate,"  adjoining  Mt.  Auburn,  De  Wolfe  and  Arrow 
Streets,  which  is  intended  for  a  new  church  and 
school.  The  house  on  the  estate  has  been  already 
remodeled  for  a  convent  and  temporary  school  for 
younger  children  only.  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  were 
installed  therein,  and  the  school  opened  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  1889,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  200  children.  A  new  school  is  now  being  erected 
on  the  lately  purchasad  site,  and  it  ls  proposed  to 
build  on  the  same  premises,  at  no  very  distant  day,  a 
new  church  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  an 
ornament  to  Cambridge. 

In  1877  the  Archbishop  appointed  an  assistant 
priest  to  this  parish,  and  in  1889  a  second  assistant. 
The  present  assistants  are  Rev.  John  J.  Coan  and 
Rev.  John  J.  Ryan,  both  of  whom  received  their 
preparatory  education  in  Boston  College,  and  their 
ecclesiastical  education  in  St.  John's  Seminary, 
Brighton,  Mass. 

The  pastor  received  his  preparatory  education  in 
St.  Charles'  College,  near  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  and  his 
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theological  education  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
Baltimore. 

St.  John's  Parish'^  (Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart).— 
Until  1842  the  Catholics  of  Lechmere  Point  were 
of  the  congregation  worshiping  in  St.  Mary's  Church 
on  Richmond  Street,  in  Charlestown,  but  a  Sunday- 
school  for  the  children  had  been  for  some  years  held 
in  the  Academy  building  then  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Otis  and  Fourth  Streets,  with  Daniel  H.  South- 
wick  as  its  superintendent.  The  first  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  church  was  held  January  17, 
1842,  at  the  Academy  building  and  John  W.  Loring 
was  the  chairman,  William  Gleeson,  secretary.  D.  W. 
Southwick,  J.  W.  Loring  and  William  Gleeson  were 
made  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  Bishop  and  ask  that 
a  priest  be  assigned  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  a 
church.  Thirty-six  hundred  dollars  was  subscribed 
and  the  meeting  adjourned  till  January  30th,  when 
it  met  at  Master  Rice's  School  on  Third  Street,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  purchase  a  site.  On  Feb- 
ruary 6th  the  committee  reported  selecting  lot  on 
Fourth  Street,  and  on  February  20th  it  was  voted  to 
call  the  building  "  Saint  John's  Church."  On  March 
19th  the  deed  of  the  land  passed  from  Amos  Birney 
to  Bishop  Fenwick,  and  on  October  9th  the  building 
was  advanced  so  far  that  services  were  held  for  the 
first  time  in  the  basement  by  Rev.  John  B.  Fitz- 
patrick,  afteitvards  Bishop  of  Boston,  who  was  the 
first  pastor  and  organizer  of  the  parish.  This  church 
was  dedicated  September  3,  1843.  The  parish  then 
comprised  all  of  the  towns  of  Cambridge  and  Somer- 
ville.  March  24,  1844,  Father  Fitzpatrick  was  made 
coadjutor  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  April  22d  of  the 
same  year  Rev.  Manasaes  P.  Dougherty  took  charge 
of  the  parish.  In  1847  Woburn  was  added  to  the 
parish,  and  continued  as  a  part  until  about  1858.  In 
1848  Old  Cambridge  was  set  off  and  Father  Dougherty 
left  and  took  charge  of  the  new  parish  of  Saint  Peter. 
The  Rev.  George  T.  Riordan  succeeded  him  in  No- 
vember, 1848,  and  in  December,  1851,  he  left  for  the 
West,  when  the  parish  was  taken  in  charge  by  Rev. 
Lawrence  Carroll,  who  died  in  office  November  23 
1858.  During  the  illness  which  preceded  Father 
Carroll's  death,  and  until  January  7,  1859,  Rev. 
George  F.  Haskins  was  the  temporary  pastor.  On  the 
latter  date  Rev.  Francis  X.  Branigan  was  permanently 
appointed,  who  resigned  at  the  end  of  1860,  and  died 
June  25,  1861.  Until  1862  the  church  was  in  tempo- 
rary charge  of  Rev.  Joseph  Coyle  and  other  priests  of 
Boston.  Rev.  John  W.  Donahue  was  appointed  in 
1862  and  died  in  charge  March  5,  1873.  Cambridge- 
port  was  set  off  and  made  a  parish  in  1866.  In  1870 
Somerrille  was  also  set  off,  which  reduced  the  terri- 
torial limits  to  what  they  now  substantially  are,  com- 
prising all  of  Ward  3,  or  East  Cambridge,  together 
with  that  portion  of  Cambridgeport  which  lies  north 
of  Plymouth  Street,  between  the  Boston  and  Albany 
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Railroad  and  Winsor  Street.  On  March  8,  1873,  the 
Rev.  John  (J'Brien  was  assigned  to  the  parish  from 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  .ind  he  at  once  set  about 
erecting  the  new  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  the 
corner  of  Si.xth  and  Otis  Streets.  July  23,  1873,  the 
site  was  secured  ;  October  4,  1874,  the  corner  atone 
was  laid ;  November  12,  1876,  divine  service  was 
first  held,  and  January  28,  1883.  the  building  was  ded- 
icated. This  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  Catholic 
Church  in  the  city,  of  75  X  150  feet  dimensions, 
built  in  the  decorated  Gothic  style,  of  blue  slate  with 
granite  trimmings.  The  nave  is  65  feet  high  and  the 
spire  180.  It  has  seating  capacity  for  1800,  and  con- 
tains a  beautiful  and  artistic  Gothic  altar,  which  was 
especially  modeled  and  carved  by  eminent  sculptors 
in  London,  England,  of  white  Caen  stone.  It  is  fifty 
feet  high,  and  contains  four  groups  or  representations 
from  the  life  of  our  Saviour  sculptured  in  nearly 
human  size.  Father  O'B.'ien  is  still  the  pastor  in 
charge  of  the  parish,  assisted  by  three  curates.  The 
parish  has  7000  souls. 

The  old  Church  of  St.  John,  on  Fourth  Street,  has  been 
abandoned  for  church  services,  the  congregation  being 
removed  to  the  new  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The 
Old  building  is,  however,  still  owned  and  used  by  the 
parish  for  meetings,  etc.,  and  the  parish  still  goes  by 
the  name  of  that  of  St.  John. 

The  New  Jerusalem  Church.- — In  1816  several 
young  men  in  Harvard  College  became  interested  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  contained  in  the 
works  of  Emanuel  .Swedenborg.  The  view  of  God 
as  threefold  in  essential  Divinity,  Divine  Humanity 
and  Providential  Grace,  seemed  to  them  more  in 
accord  with  Scripture  and  reason  than  either  the 
tri-personal  or  the  humanitarian  views  then  prevalent. 
To  this  were  added  the  convictions  that  the  Divine 
Word  contained  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  historical 
meaning,  that  the  judgment  was  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  Christianity  rather  than  a  cosmical  convul- 
sion, that  there  is  a  spiritual  world  related  to  the 
material  world  as  the  soul  to  the  body,  and  that  the 
promised  Second  Advent  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
Lord  as  the  spirit  of  Truth  and  of  the  opening  of  the 
Word  to  men. 

These  persons,  including  Thomas  Worcester,  The- 
ophilus  Parsons,  John  H.  Wilkins,  Sampson  Reed 
and  others,  joined  with  others  in  Boston  in  forming 
a  society  of  the  New  Church  in  1818,  which  then  had 
twelve  members  and  had,  in  1888,  624  members. 
Several  societies  had  been  formed  from  it,  in  Roxbury 
Dorchester,  Brookline.  Newton  and  Waltham,  but  no 
movement  was  made  in  Cambridge  in  a  direct  way 
till  1888,  when  services  were  held  in  a  hall  in  Har- 
vard Square,  by  Rev.  Jamea  Reed,  pastor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Society.  These  aervices  had  continued  to  be 
held  Sunday  afternoona  for  some  months  when  it  was 
decided  by  the  managers  of  the  Theological  School  of 
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the  New  Church  to  remove  it  to  Cambridge  from  its 
temporary  quarters  in  Beaton.  The  estate  at  the 
corner  of  Quincy  and  Kirkland  Streets  was  pur- 
chased, a  chapel  for  temporary  use  was  provided  in 
the  house  standing  upon  the  property  and  formerly 
the  residence  of  President  Sparks,  and  the  services 
were  transferred  thither. 

The  officers  of  the  school  are  as  follows:  Corpora- 
tion: Wm.  Albert  Mason,  judge  of  Superior  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  president ;  Henry  F.  May,  A.M., 
clerk;  E.  A.  Whiston,  M.D.,  treasurer,  and  fourteen 
directors.  Faculty :  Rev.  John  Worcester,  president 
and  Professor  of  Theology  ;  Rev.  S.  F.  Dike,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  ;  Rev.  T.  O.  Paine, 
LL.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Warren,  Professors  of  Bible 
Languages;  Rev.  T.  F.  Wright,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Care. 

Mr.  Wright  (Harvard  College,  class  of  1S66)  is  the 
only  member  of  the  faculty  in  residence,  as  the  school 
is  small,  having  but  seven  students  in  attendance. 
He  conducts  service  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  and  has  a  .congregation  of  about 
100  persons.  A  fund  for  building  a  chapel  has  been 
opened. 

No  formal  society  has  yet  been  instituted,  but  the 
affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  consisting  of 
Charles  Harris,  Thaddeus  ^V.  Harris,  Charles  H. 
Taft,  Clarence  H.  Blake  and  Charles  R.  Shaw.  A 
Sunday-school  is  held  alter  morning  service.  A 
lending  library  of  New  Church  books  is  in  use,  and  a 
museum  of  Bible  objects  is  in  process  of  collection. 

Cambridge  Yol'xg  Men's  Chrlstiax  Associa- 
tion.'— The  Cambridge  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  was  organized  Sept.  6,  1883,  with  eighty- 
four  charter  members.  The  object  of  the  organization 
was  to  create  a  society  of  men,  so  organized  as  to 
seek  in  its  work  the  development  of  young  men 
morally,  physically,  intellectually  and  socially.  The 
membership  was  opened  to  all  men  of  good  moral 
character,  the  voting  and  office-holding  power  being 
confined  to  the  active  membership,  the  conditions  of 
this  active  membership  being  that  all  men  so  enrolled 
should  be  members  of  some  evangelical  church. 

Ever  since  its  organization  the  association  has 
proved  itself  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  benevo- 
lent societies  of  the  city.  Its  work  has  been  of  in- 
estimable value  as  an  economic  safeguard  to  the  young 
men  of  Cambridge. 

At  the  end  of  its  first  year  the  public-spirited 
business  men,  recognizing  the  value  of  the  work, 
pledged  money  sufficient  to  purchase  the  beautiful 
and  well-located  building  at  Central  Square ;  S50,- 
000  has  been  expended  on  the  property. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  filled  the  important 
offices  of  the  association  :  Presidenls,  Warren  Sanger, 
E.  D.  Leavitt,  O.  H.  Durrell ;  General  Secretaries, 
L.  W.  Messer,  W.  A.  Magee  and  A.  H.  Whitford. 

>  Coniiiiuuicutetl,  ' 


The  present  membership  is  600.  A  junior  depart- 
ment of  225  members  and  a  woman's  auxiliary  of  700 
gives  a  total  membership  of  1525  in  all  branches 
of  work. 

The  association  is  a  public  institution.  The  build- 
ing, open  every  day  in  the  year,  welcomes  young  men 
to  helpful  influences.  The  work  has  proved  itself  of 
peculiar  value  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  churches  of  the 
city. 

The  East  End  Mission  has  been  incorporated  by 
the  State,  and  is  now  co'nducting  a  Union  Sunday- 
school  in  the  Lower  Port.  It  is  proposed  to  purchase 
or  erect  a  building  in  that  part  of  the  city,  where 
religious  services  may  be  held,  and  a  general  work 
maintained  by  means  of  a  reading-room,  a  library 
and  other  social  appointments.  The  work  will,  in 
many  respects,  resemble  that  of  the  Social  Union  in 
Old  Cambridge. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CA  MBRIDGE—(  Continued). 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY.' 

UY  WILLIAM  R.  THAYER. 

I.      CORPORATE   AND  MATERIAL  GROWTH. 

On  Thursday,  September  8,  1636,  the  General 
Court  first  assembled  which,  in  the  course  of  its  pro- 
ceedings on  October  28th,  passed  the  following 
resolution  : — "  The  court  agree  to  give  Four  Hundred 
Pounds  toward  a  School  or  College,  whereof  Two 
Hundred  Pounds  shall  be  paid  the  next  year,  and 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  when  the  work  is  finished, 
and  the  next  Court  to  appoint  where  and  what  build- 
ing." The  next  year  it  appointed  twelve  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  Colpny  "  to  take  order  for  a 
college  at  Newtown  ;  "  among  these  are  the  names  of 
Winthrop,  the  Governor;  Shepard,  Cotton  and  Wil- 
son, among  the  clergy ;  and  Stoughton  and  Dudley, 
among  the  laymen.  The  name  of  Newtown  was  soon 
changed  to  Cambridge,  as  a  mark  of  affeciion  for  the 
English  town  at  whose  university  many  of  the 
colonists  had  been  educated.  This  was  the  official 
beginning  of  the  College,  but  little  hadyet  been  done 
when,  ic  1638,  the  Reverend  John  Harvard,  a  young 
dissenting  minister,  who  having  taken  his  degree  at 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  1637,  came  to  the 
Colony    and    settled     at     Charlestown,^   died,    and 

-  In  compiling  tUia  sketch  I  have  been  under  great  obligation  to 
Quincy's  History  of  Harvard  Unit-eratly,  2  vols.,  1S40 ;  to  The  Harvard 
Book,  2  ToU.,  1874  ;  to  College  Wordt  ami  Cuttomt,  1S50  ;  and  to  a  Talu- 
uble  9«riea  of  articles  by  the  late  Prof.  Jacquinot  in  the  Heme  itdertta" 
tiotiale  de  V  Eiuejynement,  Parid,  1881-84. 

^  In  1829  a  moaoment  was  erected  by  tlie  aliiniui  over  John  Harrard'a 
grave  at  CharlestowD.  In  1883  a  bronze  statue,  by  French,  waa  given  to 
the  College  by  S.  J.  Bridge,  and  erected  in  tbe  Delta,  west  of  Memo* 
rial  Hall. 
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bequea'.hed  one-half  of  his  property  and  his  entire 
library  to  the  School  at  Newtown.  His  estate 
amounted  to  £779  17s.  2d.,  of  which  the  College 
received  nearly  £400 ;  his  library  contained  260  vol- 
umes, chiefly  theological  and  classical.  Out  of  grati- 
tude for  this  munificence,  the  Court,  in  March,  1639, 
bestowed  Harvard's  name  on  the  seminary.'  The 
example  of  the  young  founder  stirred  the  generosity 
of  the  colonists ;  the  magistrates  gave  to  the  library 
books  to  the  value  of  £200 ;  individual  gifts 
of  £20  or  £30  followed ;  and  persons  of  smaller 
means,  but  of  equal  public  spirit,  contributed  accord- 
ing to  their  subsiance.  "  We  read,"  says  Peirce, 
"  of  a  number  of  sheep  bequeathed  by  one  man,  of  a 
quantity  of  cotton  worth  nine  shillings  presented  by 
another,  of  a  pewter  flagon  worth  ten  shillings  by  a 
third,  of  a  fruit-dish,  a  sugar-spoon,  a  silver-tipt  jug, 
one  great  salt,  and  one  small  trencher-salt  by  others  ; 
and  of  presents  or  legacies,  amounting  severally  to 
five  shillings,  one  pound,  two  pounds,  etc."  ' 

The  choice  of  Cambridge  as  the  site  of  the  College 
has  had  a  deep  effect  upon  its  character.  In  early 
times,  when  access  to  Bobton  could  be  had  only 
thiough  Charlestown  and  thence  by  ferry,  or  by  a 
roundabout  way  through  Roxcury,  the  isolation  of 
the  College  was  almost  complete :  in  our  own  day, 
when  Boston  can  be  leached  in  twenty  minutes  from 
Harvard  Square,  the  College  has  the  advantage  of 
being  near  a  large  city,  while  at  the  same  time 
Cambridge  has  retained  many  of  the  desirable 
features  of  a  university  town. 

The  first  building  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the 
"School"  was  put  up  by  Nathaniel  Eaton  in  1637, 
somewhere  near  tlie  present  site  of  Wadsworth  House. 
Eaton  enclosed  about  an  acre  of  land  with  ahigh  paling, 
set  out  thirty  apple-trees,  and,  according  to  Governor 
Winthrop,  had  "  many  scholars,  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
and  others  of  best  note  in  the  country."  Nathaniel 
Briscoe,  "a  gentleman  born,"  assisted  Eaton  as  usher; 
but  the  "Bchool"  did  not  long  thrive.  Briscoe 
complained  of  having  received  "  two  hundred  stripes 
about  the  head,"  the  scholars  complained  of  had  food 
and  harsh  treatment,  and  in  September,  1639,  Eaton 
was  dismissed  and  fined  by  the  General  Court.  Mr. 
Samuel  Shepard  was  next  designated  to  superintend 
the  building  and  funds,  which  he  did  until  the  arrival 
in  the  Colony  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  a  man 
whose  reputation  for  learning  had  preceded  him,  and 
who  was  immediately  offered  the  position  of  Presi- 
dentof  Harvard  College.  With  Dunster's  appointment, 
in  1640,  the  unbroken  history  of  Harvard  begins. 
The  following  early  description  of  the  institution  is 
from  a  work  published  in  London  in  1643:  "The 
edifice  is  very  fair  and  comely  within  and  without, 
having  in  it  a  spacious  hall,  where  they  daily  meet 
at  the  Commons,  Lectures,  Exercises,  and  a  large 
library  with  some  books  to  it,  the  gifts  of  divers  of 

'  Qilutol  by  Quiucy,  i,  12. 


our  friends;  their  chambers  and  studies  also  fitted  for 
and  possessed  by  the  students,  and  all  other  rooms  of 
office  necessary  and  convenient;  and  by  the  side  of 
the  College  a  fair  Grammar  School  for  the  training 
up  of  young  scholars  and  fitting  them  for  academical 
learning,  that  scill  .as  they  are  judged  ripe  they  may 
be  received  into  the  College."  ^ 

Under  Dunster,  "  a  learned,  conscionable  and 
industrious  man,"  the  College  prospered  so  rapidly, 
that,  in  1642,  it  held  its  first  Commencement,  and 
that  same  year  (Sept.  S)  the  General  Court  parsed 
an  "  Act  E-ttablishing  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege." This  Act,  the  first  relating  to  the  goverment 
of  the  institution,  deserves  to  be  quoted,  as  showing 
the  theocratical  ideal  of  the  Colonists.  It  runs  as 
follow.s  : 

**  Whereas^  through  the  good  hftnd  of  God  upon  ub,  there  is  .1  College 
fouDded  in  Cumbridge,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  called  Haiivakd 
College,  for  the  encouragement  whereof  thi^  Court  hoa  giveu  the  stim 
of  four  hundred  pounds,  Hud  also  the  revenue  of  the  ferry  betwixt 
Charlestown  and  Boston,  and  thut  the  \Yell  ordering  and  nianugiug  of 
the  said  College  is  of  great  concernment, — 

"  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court  and  the  .\ut!»ority  thereof  that 
the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  lor  the  time  Iming,  and  nil  the  mag- 
istrates of  this  jurisdiction,  together  with  the  teachiug  elders  of  the  six 
next  odjoiuiug  towns,  viz.:  Cambridge,  Watertowu,  Cliarleslown,  Bos- 
ton, Roxhury  and  Durcliester,  and  the  Presiueut  of  the  said  CulleEC  for 
Ilie  time  being  shall,  from  time  to  time,  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  make  and  establish  all  such  orders,  statutes  aud  constitutiocs  us  they 
shall  see  necessary  for  the  instituting,  guiding  and  furthering  of  the 
said  College  and  the  several  lueuibers  thereof,  from  time  to  time,  in 
piety,  morality  uud  learning ;  as  also  to  dispose,  order  and  manage  to 
the  use  and  behoof  of  thu  said  College  and  the  members  thereof  all  gifts, 
legacies,  bequeaths,  revenues,  lauds  and  donations,  as  either  have  been, 
are  or  shall  be  conferred,  bestowed,  or  auy  ways  shall  fall  or  come  to 
the  said  College. 

"And  loltereat  it  may  corac  to  pass  that  many  of  the  said  magistrates 
and  elders  may  be  absent,  or  otherwise  employed  in  other  weighty  af- 
fairs, wlitiu  the  said  College  uuiy  need  their  present  help  and  counsel,  it 
is  therefore  ordered  that  the  greater  number  of  magistrates  and  elders 
which  shall  be  present,  with  the  President,  shall  havo  the  power  of  the 
whole.  Provided,  that  if  any  constitution,  order  or  orders  by  them 
made  shall  be  found  hurtful  unto  the  said  College,  or  the  members 
thereof,  or  to  the  weul  public,  then,  upon  appeal  of  the  party  or  parties 
grieved  unto  the  company  of  Overseers  liiist  mentioned,  they  shall  repeal 
the  said  order  or  orders,  if  they  shall  see  cause,  at  their  nest  meeting, 
or  stacd  accountable  thereof  to  the  next  General  Court."  ^ 

This  Act  provided  amply  for  the  general  oversight 
of  the  College,  allotting  that  oversight  to  the  State,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  clergy  on  the  other;  but  it 
was  soon  found  necessary  to  define  more  exactly  the 
duties  and  qualifications  of  its  immediate  officers. 
Accordingly,  on  May  31,  1650,  the  "Charter  of  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  under  the 
Seal  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay"  was  grant- 
ed. By  this  Charter  the  Corporation  was  established, 
to  consist  of  "a  President,  five  Fellows,  and  a  Treas- 
urer or  Bursar,"  to  be,  in  name  and  fact,  "one  body 
corporate  in  law,  to  all  intents  and  purposes."  The 
Corporation  had  the  power  to  elect  persons  to  fill  va- 

■  Harvard  Bool-,  i,  26. 

-'The  finst  College  seal,  adopted  December  27,  1G4J,  consists  of  a  shield 
with  three  open  t>ooks  (presumably  Bibles),  on  which  is  the  motto  ler- 
UoM.  Soon  afterwonls  the  uiotto  was  changed  to  /n  Cliriaii  Cluriam. 
About  IGIH  th%  motto  Chriato  et  Ecclaim  wtui  adopted. 
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cancies  in  its  own  body;  to  appoint  or  remove  officers 
or  servants  of  the  College;  and  to  administer  its 
finances:  but  in  all  cases  the  concurrence  of  tlie  Over- 
seers was  necesHary.  The  General  Court  further  or- 
dered "  that  all  the  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
Louses,  or  revenues,  within  this  jurisdiction,  to  the 
aforesaid  President  or  College  appertaining,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
shall  from  henceforth  be  freed  from  civil  impositions, 
taxes,  and  rates,  all  goods  to  the  said  Corporation,  or  to 
any  scholars  thereof  appertaining, shall  be  exempted 
from  all  manner  of  toll,  customs,  and  excise  whatso- 
ever ;  and  that  the  said  President,  Fellows,  and  schol- 
ars, together  with  the  servants,  and  other  necessary  offi- 
cers to  the  said  President  or  College  appertaining,  not 
exceeding  ten,  viz.  :  three  to  the  President  and  seven 
to  the  College  belonging, — shall  be  exempted  from  all 
civil  offices,  military  exercises  or  services,  watchings 
and  wardings  ;  and  such  of  their  e-tates,  noc  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  pounds  a  man,  sball  be  free  from  all 
country  taxes  or  rates  whatsoever,  and  none  others." 

By  an  appendix  to  the  College  Charter,  under  date 
of  October  14,  1C)07,  a  somewhat  larger  liberty  was  al- 
lowed to  the  Corporation  in  "  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  College,  as  they  shall  see  cause,  without  depend- 
ence upon  the  consent  of  the  Overseers:  provided  al- 
ways, that  the  Corporation  shall  be  responsible  unto, 
and  these  orders  and  by-laws  shall  be  alterable  by,  the 
Overseers,  according  to  their  discretion." 

Thus  constituted,  the  Government  of  the  College 
has  existed  down  to  the  present  day.  The  Corpora- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Senate,  which  shapes 
and  executes  the  general  policy,  and  administers  the 
funds  of  the  institution  ;  the  Overseers  are  a  repre- 
sentative and  consultative  body,  which  approves  or  re- 
jects the  acts  of  the  Corporation,  and  deals  more  di- 
rectly with  the  atTairs  of  the  students.  The  Corpora- 
tion still  consists  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  ex 
q/^t/fl,  and  of  five  Fellows,  and  has  authority  to  fill 
vacancies  in  its  membership  ;  the  composition  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  on  the  contrary,  has  changed,  and 
these  changes,  as  we  shall  see,  have  marked  the  liber- 
ation of  the  College,  first  from  clerical,  and  after- 
wards from  political  control. 

Under  President  Dunster  the  College  grew,  in  spite 
of  difficulties.  He  urged  the  Court  to  provide  more 
generously  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
buildings,  and  suggested  that  each  family  in  the  Col- 
ony should  contribute  annually  one  shilling  for  the 
support  of  the  seminary.  An  attempt  was  also  made 
to  discourage  graduates  from  returning  to  England — 
a  very  common  practice  ;  they  ought,  it  was  justly  ob- 
served, to '' improve  their  parts  and  abilities  in  the 
service  of  the  Colonies."  But  the  intense  theologi- 
cal temper  of  that  age  was  at  last  excited  against  Dun- 
ster's  open  opposition  to  the  baptism  of  infants:  he 
was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  convicted  by  the 
court,  sentenced  to  a  public  admonition  on  Lecture 
Day,  and  required  to  give  bonds   for  good   behavior. 


Even  these  stern  measures  did  not  appease  the  wrath 
of  the  Pffidobaptista,  and  in  October,  1654,  he  Whs 
compelled  to  resign  his  office.  The  venerable  Presi- 
dent pleaded  that  the  time  was  unseasonable — that  his 
wife  and  youngest  child  were  sick  and  could  not  be 
removed  without  danger — that  he  had  exhausted  his 
means  in  behoof  of  the  College.  The  Greneral  Court 
heard  his  plea  and  reluctantly  allowed  him  to  remain 
in  the  President's  house  until  the  following  March, 
when  he  removed  to  Scituate,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards. 

His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  for- 
merly Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Having  incurred  the  charge  of  her- 
esy through  his  opposition  to  certain  Anglican  forms, 
he  recanted.  Coming  to  the  Colony,  he  declared  him- 
self in  favor  of  total  immersion  in  baptism,  and  of 
celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  evening — doc- 
trines which  clashed  with  Plymouth  orthodoxy.  But 
his  was  a  yielding  character,  and  when  the  Presidency 
of  Harvard  was  offered  to  him,  he  accepted  it,  on  con- 
dition of  "  forbearing  to  disseminate  or  publish  any- 
thing on  either  of  those  tenets,  and  promising  not  to  op- 
pose the  received  tenets  therein."  He  soon  complained 
that  the  grant  allowed  by  the  General  Court  for  his 
subsistence  was  insufficient:  "his  country  pay,  in 
Indian  corn,"  he  said,  "could  not  be  turned  into  food 
and  clothing  without  great  loss."  He  seems  not  to 
have  got  relief,  for  again,  in  1663,  he  presented  a  pe- 
tition, in  which  he  declared  that  he  had  been  brought 
into  debt,  and  "  that  the  provision  for  the  President 
was  not  suitable,  being  without  land  to  keep  either  a 
horse  or  a  cow  upon,  or  habitation  to  be  dry  or  warm 
in ;  whereas,  in  English  Universities,  the  President 
is  allowed  diet,  as  well  as  stipend,  and  other  necessary 
provisions,  according  to  his  wants."  The  Court,  in 
reply,  asserted  that  "  the  country  have  done  honor- 
ably towards  the  petitioner,  and  that  his  parity  with 
English  Colleges  is  not  pertinent."  Notwithstanding 
his  personal  straits.  President  Chauncy  did  not  desert 
his  charge,  although  the  College  also  was  suffering  at 
that  time  from  the  embarrassments  incident  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  in  England,  which 
caused  the  colonists  to  fear  that  their  liberties  would 
be  taken  from  them.  This  uncertainty  so  afi'ected  the 
prosperity  of  the  College,  that,  since  the  General 
Court  did  not  come  to  its  rescue,  the  outlook  was  in- 
deed black.  But  then,  as  so  often  since,  private  lib- 
erality supplied  the  wants  due  to  official  neglect. 
"The  loud  groans  of  the  sinking  College"  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  good  people  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
who  pledged  themselves  to  pay  "sixty  pounds  sterling 
a  year  for  seven  years  ensuing  (May,  1659)."  Sub- 
scriptions were  added  from  all  parts  of  the  Colony,  and 
amounted  to  more  than  £2600.  In  1672  anew  build- 
ing was  begun,  but,  so  slow  was  the  payment  of  sub- 
scriptions, ten  years  elapsed  before  the  new  College 
could  be  completed. 

On  the  death  of  President  Chauncy,  Leonard  Hoar,  a 
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minister  and  physician  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  in 
Iheclaasof  1650,  although  of  English  birth,  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him  (July,  1672.)  He  enjoyed  a  brief  pop- 
ularity, and  was  then,  in  1675,  dismissed  by  the  Court 
"  without  further  hearing."  The  cause  of  his  dismissal 
is  uncertain  :  it  appears  that,  "  some  that  made  a  fig- 
ure" in  Cambridge  excited  the  students  against  him, 
and  that  others,  stirred  by  envy  and  ambition,  en- 
couraged his  enemies.  The  students  strove  "to  make 
him  odious,"  and  four  members  of  the  Corporation 
resigned,  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Urian  Oakes,  who, 
we  remark,  when  importuned  to  take  the  presidency, 
refused,  but  served  with  the  title  of  superintendent  for 
four  years.  Then,  being  again  elected  President,  he 
accepted,  and  died  after  a  brief  term  in  1681.  The 
post  was  evidently  shunned,  because  we  find  that  four 
persons  to  whom  it  was  offered,  declined  it  within  as 
many  years.  The  Rev.  John  Rogers  served  but  one 
year,  1683-84;  then,  after  another  interregnum,  the 
Rev.  Increase  Mather,  was,  on  June  11,  1685,  re- 
quested "to  take  special  care  of  the  government  of 
the  College,  and  for  that  end  to  act  as  President  until 
a  furthersettlementbemade."  Mather  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  men  in  the  Colony,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  his  name  would  strengthen  the  College :  but, 
although  he  was  sincerely  interested  in  its  welfare,  he 
was  equally  interested  in  the  political  and  religious 
disputes  of  the  Colony,  and  he  refused  to  reside  in 
Cambridge,  except  for  a  few  weeks,  during  all  the  six- 
teen years  of  his  presidency.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
North  Church  in  Boston,  which,  he  said,  he  would 
not  give  up  for  the  sake  of  "  forty  or  fifty  children," 
and  so  he  used  to  ride  to  and  fro,  the  charge  of  shoe- 
ing or  baiting  his  horse,  or  of  mending  his  saddle, 
being  defrayed  by  the  College.  He  was  among  the 
persecutors  of  the  witches  at  Salem,  and  when  the 
bookofoneCalef  condemning  this  persecution  reached 
Cambridge,  it  was  burnt  in  the  College  Yard. 

In  1692  the  English  sovereigns,  William  and  Mary, 
granted  a  new  charter  to  the  Colony,  and  Mather  used 
his  influence  to  such  purpose,  that  the  General  Court 
gave  a  new  chartertotheCoUege,  whose  privileges  were 
considerably  increased  thereby.  Mather  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  re-organize  the  Corporation  and  the  aflfairs 
of  the  College  in  the  interests  of  the  Calvinist  sect 
of  which  he  was  the  leader,  not  waiting  for  the 
charter  to  receive  the  royal  signature.  But,  in  1696, 
the  decisive  news  came  that  the  King  had  withheld  his 
consent.  There  was  continual  difficulty  among  the 
President,  the  Corporation  and  the  Legislature  for  sev- 
eral years;  another  charter  was  drafted,  so  distiistelul 
to  Mather  in  many  particulars,  that  he  proposed  to  go 
again  to  England  and  apply  to  the  King  in  person ; 
the  religious  dis^sensions  already  rife  throughout  the 
Colony,  broke  out  among  the  Overseers  and  officers  of 
the  College.  The  struggle,  briefly  stated,  was  between 
the  old  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  on  one 
side,  and  those  who  were  both  moreliberal  in  their  own 
views,  and  t  ilerant  of  the  views  of  other  sects.  At  last. 


in  1701,  Mather  was  dismissed  from  the  Presidency,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  persistently  refused  to  live  at 
Cambridge.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  appointed  Vice-President,  served  in  that 
capacity  until  his  death,  in  1707.  He  was  "quiet, 
retiring,  phlegmatic  and  unpretending;"  well-fitted, 
therefore,  to  allay  the  angry  passions  which  Mather's 
excitable  and  restless  character  and  domineering 
manner  had  only  exasperated.  Thomas  and  William 
Brattle,  who  had  been  among  Mather's  strongest 
opponents,  were  reinstated  in  the  Corporation,  which 
was  thenceforward  composed  of  liberals,  whereas  the 
old  orthodox  party  had  the  majority  in  the  Board  of 
Overseers.  The  charter  of  1G50  was  revived  in  1707, 
largely  through  the  eflbrts  of  Governor  Dudley,  who, 
says  Quincy,  "of  all  the  statesmen  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  interests  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, was  most  influential  in  giving  its  constitution  a 
permanent  character." 

This  period,  dating  from  1692,  marks  the  end  of  the 
first  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony, 
and  likewise  in  that  of  the  College.  In  the  government 
established  by  the  Puritans,  "  neither  subscription  to 
creed,"  says  Quincy,  "  nor  articles  of  belief  was  re- 
quired, nor  were  they  necessary.  The  principle  that 
none  should  be  a  freeman  of  the  State  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  church,  sufficiently  secured  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  predominant  party. 
The  inquisitional  power  was  vested  in  the  church  and 
,  its  officers."  But  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary 
converted  the  Colony  into  a  province,  and,  what  was 
all  important,  it  "  made  property,  instead  of  church 
membership,  the  qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  rights."  In  the  course  of  seventy  years  Puritanism 
had  become  diversified  into  sectarian  shades  more  of 
less  intense;  then,  too,  immigrants  belonging  to  the 
Anglican  Church  were  coming  over  in  greater  num- 
bers :  so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
New  England  no  longer  wore  its  original  uniform 
aspect  of  Puritarism.  The  party  which  held  the  old 
Calvinist  doctrines  undiluted  were  quick  to  see  that 
the  royal  charter  which  replaced  theological  quali- 
fications by  those  of  property  undermined  the  theo- 
cratic Constitution  of  the  State  ;  and,  although  they 
were  not  able  to  prevent  this  revolution  in  politics, 
they  were  for  a  long  time  successful  in  resisting 
a  similar  change  in  the  government  of  th»  College. 
It  was  with  this  purpose  that  Increase  Mather  and  his 
son  Cotton  strove  and  intrigued,  and  fomented  sec- 
tarian animosity ;  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  they 
attempted  to  insert  a  religious  test  in  the  charter  of 
the  College;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  chagrin  and 
alarm  felt  by  the  Calvinist  sect  at  their  failure,  that 
Yale  College  was  founded  (1700),  to  be  a  true  "  school 
of  the  prophets,"  where  the  brimstone  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vin should  not  be  quenched  by  waters  of  liberalism.  At 
Yale  a  religious  test  was  exacted  so  vigorously,  that 
it  closed  the  doors  of  that  institution  to  all  but  simon- 
pure  Calvinists.     At  Harvard,  as  I  have  said,  the  Cor- 
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poration  was  thenceforth  composed  of  those  whom  we 
may  call,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  liberals,  while  the 
majority  in  the  Board  of  Overseers  was  Calviuist : 
the  struggle  between  them  was  long,  and  often  very 
bitter,  and  produced  a  deadlock,  so  that  one  party 
could  not  push  the  College  forward,  nor  the  other 
drag  it  back.  Through  the  decisive  action  of  Grovernor 
Dudley,  the  Legislature  passed,  in  1707,  that  vote 
which  re-established  the  College  charter  of  1650; 
and  although,  in  so  doing,  Dudley  plainly  overstepped 
his  powers,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  he  greatly  bene- 
fited the  College.  The  re-invalidated  charter  never  re- 
ceived the  royal  sanction,  why,  we  are  ;;ot  told ;  nor  was 
it  objected  to  by  the  Crown  ;  and  it  has  remained  in 
force,  with  some  changes  in  the  clauses  relating  to  the 
qualifications  of  Overseers,  down  to  the  present  day. 

We  may  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  survey  the 
material  growth  of  the  College  during  its  first  seventy 
years.  From  the  Colony  it  had  received  in  grants 
sums  amounting  to  about  £G50  sterling,  and  £3720  in 
currency.  It  enjoyed  also  exemption  from  taxation  on 
property  to  the  amount  of  £500,  and  the  earnings  of 
the  ferry  between  Charlestown  and  Boston.  In  1657 
it  received  a  grant  of  500  acres  of  land  ;  in  1653,  2000 
acres,  and  in  1682,  "  Merriconeag,  in  Casco  Bay,  with 
1000  acres  adjoining,"  but  the  last  two  grants  were 
never  obtained.  During  the  same  period  the  dona- 
tions from  private  sources  amounted  to  £9302  2s.  Hid. 
sterling,  and  £6748  19s.  Gd.  in  currency.  To  these  sums 
must  be  added  several  thousand  volumes  of  books. 
The  gifts  came  not  only  from  the  Colonists  and  from 
benefactors  in  England,  but  also  from  other  lands. 
It  is  pleasant  to  record,  for  instance,  that  in  1658 
the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  place,  supposed  to  be 
Eleutheria,  Bahama  Islands,  "out  of  their  poverty," 
gave  £124  sterling  ;  and  in  1642  some  gentlemen  of 
Amsterdam  gave  £49  "  and  something  more  toward 
furnishing  of  a  priating-pres?  with  letters."  This 
printing-press,  the  first  that  was  operated  in  what  is 
now  the  United  States,  was  brought  from  England 
in  1638  by  Joseph  Glover.  Glover  died  on  the  pas- 
sage, but  his  widow  settled  in  Cambridge,  where  the 
press  was  set  up  and  worked  by  Stephen  Daye.  Pres- 
ident Dunster  married  M«.  Glover,  and  had  charge 
of  the  press,  which  was  run  in  the  President's  house 
until  1655.  The  first  publication  was  "  The  Freeman's 
Oath,"  followed  by  an  almanac,  a  Paalm-Book,  a  Cate- 
chism, and  the  "  Liberties  and  Laws  ot'  the  Colony." 
In  1658  was  printed  John  Eliot's  Indian  translation 
of  the  Bible. 

Among  the  other  noteworthy  bequests  were  that  of 
Edward  Hopkins.of  £500  (1657);  tliatof  William  Pen- 
noyer,  of  £680  (1670);  and  that  of  Sir  Matthew  Hol- 
worthy,  of  £1000  (1681). 

The  first  school  building  was  erected,  as  has  been 
stated,  by  Eaton  in  1637.  President  Dunster  built  a 
dwelling  for  himself,  which  was  known  as  the  Presi- 
dent's House.  In  1682  a  new  ball — the  first  Harvard 
Hall — was  dedicated,  the  cost  of  which  was  met  bv 
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public  subscriptions.  Finally,  in  1690,  Governor 
Stoughton  built  at  his  own  expense  (£1000)  a  hall, 
which  bore  his  name,  and  which  stood  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  University. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  even  in  the  early  life  of 
the  College  it  owed  more  to  private  benefactors  than 
to  the  liberality  of  the  State — a  sure  proof  that  its 
importance  was  recognized  by  the  community,  and  an 
omen  that  by-and-by  it  would  grow  so  strong  that  it 
could  dispense  with  all  official  support  whatsoever. 
But  while  its  prosperity  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  far  greater  than  Winthrop  or  Dunster 
could  have  foreseen,  the  College  was  still  hampered 
in  its  means,  as  the  following  extract  will  show  :  "At 
a  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  April  8,  1695,  Voted, 
That  six  leather  chairs  be  forthwith  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  Library,  and  six  more  before  the  Com- 
mencement, in  case  the  treasury  will  allow  of  it." 

In  1707,  on  the  death  of  Wlllard,  the  Rev.  John 
Leverett  was  elected  President.  He  had  the  backing 
of  Governor  Dudley,  upon  whom  the  Mathers,  rank- 
ling at  the  defeat  of  their  faction,  heaped  scandalous 
accusations.  According  to  them,  he  was  guilty  of 
covetousness,  lying,  hypocrisy,  treachery,  bribery, 
Sabbath-breaking,  robbery  and  murder ;  and  they 
expressed  "  sad  feara  concerning  his  aoul,"  and  be- 
sought that  "  in  the  methods  of  piety  he  would  re- 
concile himself  to  Heaven,  and  secure  his  happiness 
in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come."  The  Governor, 
however,  refused  to  purchase  eternal  salvation  by  hu- 
miliating himself  before  the  Mathers,  and  these  able 
but  repulsive  fanatics  failed  to  get  control  of  the 
College,  but  did  not  cease  to  foment  discord. 

Leverett  was  an  energetic  administrator,  seconded 
by  Thomas  Brattle,  the  Treasurer,  and  by  William 
Brattle,  Ebeuezer  Pemberton  and  Henry  Flynt,  his 
coadjutors  in  the  Corporation.  The  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  College  was  improved,  but  the  quarrels 
between  the  Fellows  and  the  Overseers  did  not  cease. 
In  1718  the  President  refused  to  confer  the  second 
degree  on  a  graduate  named  Pierpont,  on  the  ground 
that  be  had  contemned,  reproached  and  insulted  the 
government  of  the  College,  and  particularly  the  tutors, 
for  their  management  in  the  admission  of  scholars. 
Pierpont  threatened  to  prosecute  Sever,  the  tutor  who 
had  brought  forward  the  charge,  in  the  civil  court. 
It  was  suspected  that  Pierpont  had  been  instigated  by 
ex-Governor  Dudley  and  his  son ;  the  Fellows,  in 
alarm,  requested  the  Overseers  "  to  take  the  first  op- 
portunity to  discourse  "  with  the  supposed  instigators. 
The  Overseers  did  nothing ;  whereupon  the  Fellows 
appealed  to  Governor  Shute,  Dudley's  successor,  to 
summon  the  Overseers  to  a  meeting.  The  meeting 
wis  largely  attended ;  both  Pierpont  and  Sever  were 
heard — the  former,  according  to  Leverett,  speaking 
with  "  confusion,  impertinence  and  impudence,"  and 
the  latter  "with  plainness,  modesty  and  honesty.'t 
The  Overseers  secretly  supported  Pierpont,  and  Shute 
supported  the  Overseers,  so  that  the  Corporation  was 
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left  in  a  position  "  wiiich  threatened  the  disiohition 
of  the  College."  Happily,  the  court^  of  law  quashed 
Pierponl'a  case  against  Sever,  and  thus  wa*  prevented 
the  resignation  of  the  President  and  Fellows — the 
consummation  aimed  at  by  the  Overseers  in  second- 
ing the  contumacious  Pierpont. 

The  enemies  of  Leverett  and  the  Corporation  did 
not  rest.  At  a  meeting  called  "to  petition  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  enlarge  the  building  (Massachusetts 
Hall)  they  were  then  erecting  for  the  College  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  feet,"  Judge  Sewall  rose  and 
said:  "I  desire  to  be  informed  how  the  worship  of 
God  is  carried  on  in  the  Hall,  and  to  ask  Mr.  Presi- 
dent whether  there  has  not  been  some  intermission  of 
the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  of  late."  President 
Leverett  replied  that  the  question  was  out  of  order, 
and  interrupted  the  special  business  of  the  meeting. 
The  Governor  supported  this  ruling,  and  the  petition 
was  passed;  but  the  action  of  Sewall  illustrates  the 
persistence  of  the  malcontents.  The  swiit  changes 
in  politics  caused  the  union  of  men  who  had  previ- 
ously been  opposed.  Thus  Dudley,  who  had  been, 
while  Governor,  on  the  side  of  the  Corporation,  joined 
the  other  faction  after  he  was  superceded  by  Shute. 
Sewall,  too,  was  now  fighting  with  the  Calvinists, 
although  he  had  formerly  been  quite  other  than 
friendly  to  the  Mathers,  who  led  the  Calviniots.  In 
his  diary,  for  instance,  under  date  of  October  20, 
1701,  there  is  the  following  amusing  entry:  "Mr. 
Cotton  Mather  came  to  Mr.  Wilkins'  shop,  and  there 
talked  very  sharply  against  me,  as  if  I  had  used  his 
father  worse  than  a  negro.  He  spake  so  loud  that 
the  people  in  the  street  might  hear  him.  Man.  On 
the  9lh  of  October  I  sent  Mr.  Increase  Mather  a 
haunch  of  very  good  venison.  I  hope  in  that  I  did 
not  treat  bira  worse  than  a  negro." 

Hut  we  cannot  follow  the  quarrels  of  the  sectarians, 
nor  do  more  than  indicate  wherein  ihey  atlected  the 
fortunes  of  the  College.  The  next  occasion  on  which 
the  conflict  broke  out  was  at  the  endowment  of  a 
professorship  of  divinity  by  Thomas  HoUis,  a  Lon- 
don merchant.  HoUis  is,  after  .John  Harvard,  the 
man  among  the  early  benefactors  of  the  College  who 
most  deserves  its  gratitude.  Of  a  wise  and  generous 
character,  his  liberal  and  Christian  behavior  seems 
all  the  more  admirable  when  contrasted  with  the 
narrow  and  bigoted  sectarianism  of  the  colon itts 
upon  whom  he  bestowed  his  gifts.  He  wrote  to  Dr. 
Culman,  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  on  Januarv 
28,  1721:  "After  forty  years'  diligent  application  to 
mercantile  busintss,  my  God,  whom  I  serve,  has 
mercifully  succeeded  my  endeavors,  and,  with  my 
increase,  inclined  my  heart  to  a  proi)ortional  dis- 
tribution. I  have  credited  the  promise:  He  that 
giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord,  and  have  found 
it  verified  in  this  life.''  In  his  own  faith  he  was  a 
Baptist,  but  in  founding  a  professorship  he  was 
guided  by  no  sectarian  motives.  All  that  he  j-sked 
was  that  no  one  should   be  rejected   on   account  of 


Baptist  or  other  principles,  save  that  the  incumbent 
should  subscribe  to  the  belief  "  that  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  only  ptrlect 
rule  of  faith  and  manners.'  "  I  love  them,"  he  wrote 
to  Colmau  (August  1,  172U),  "  ihat  show  by  their 
works  that  they  love  Jesus  Christ.  \\'hile  I  bear 
with  others  who  are  sincere  in  their  more  confined 
charity,  I  would  thar,  they  would  bear  with  me  in  my 
more  enlarged.  We  search  after  truth.  We  see  but 
in  part.  Happy  the  man  who  reduces  hi.s  notions 
in  a  constant  train  of  practice.  Charity  is  the  grace 
which  now  adorns  and  prepares  for  glory.  May  it 
always  abide  in  your  breast  and  luine,  and  grow  more 
and  more."  On  February  14,  1721,  he  executed  the 
instrument  of  endowment.  Leverett  and  the  Corpor- 
ation accepted  it,  but  the  Caivinist  majority  in  the 
Overseers  were  at  first  inclined  to  re.'use  the  gift  as 
being  likely  to  encourage  unorthodox  doctrines ; 
then,  having  accepted  it,  they  proceeded,  by  action 
which,  to  speak  mildly,  was  deceitful,  to  contravene 
the  terms  of  Hollis's  foundation.  The  Rev.  Edward 
Wiggleaworth  was  cho=en  to  fill  the  new  chair  (1721), 
but  he  was  subjected  to  a  theological  test,  in  which 
he  "declared  his  assent:  1.  To  Dr.  Ames'  'Medulla 
Theologiie.'  2.  To  the  Confession  of  Faith  coutiiined 
in  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  3.  To  the  doctrinal 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  More  particu- 
larly: 1.  To  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  2. 
To  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  Godhead  of  the  blessed 
Saviour.  3.  To  the  doctrine  of  Predestination.  4.  To 
the  doctrine  of  special  efficacious  grace,  o.  To  the 
divine  right  of  infant  baptism."  Several  years  elapsed 
during  which  negotiations  were  carried  on  between 
Hollis  and  the  College,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  treated  candidly,  nor  that,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  "the  coiistmction  which  substituted,  in  place 
of  the  simple  declaraiion  required  by  him,  an  exam- 
ination and  declaration  of  faith  in  all  the  high  points 
of  New  England  Calvinism,''  was  ever  communicated 
to  him.' 

Simultaneous  with  this  controversy,  there  broke  out 
another  of  equal  violence  to  trouble  the  stormy  ad- 
ministration of  Leverett.  On  June  23,  1721,  the 
Overseers  rtceived  a  memorial  irom  Nicholas  Sever 
and  William  Welsteed,  two  College  tutors,  claiming 
their  right  to  seats  in  the  Corporation.  They  based 
their  claim  on  the  fact  that,  being  engaged  in  instruc- 
tion, and  receiving  a  stipend,  they  were  I'ellows  of  the 
College,  and  that  the  charter  of  1050  designated  the 
President,  Treasurer  and  Fellows  to  be  members  of  the 
Corporation.  Their  pretension,  it  will  be  seen,  hung 
on  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  the  word  Fellow.  In 
1050,  when  the  Charter  was  granted,  there  were  no 
Fellows  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  at 
English  Universities,  which  whs  the  sense  that  Sever 
and  Welsteed  attached  to  it ;  and  for  a  long  time  after 
that  date  it  was  not  applied  to  any  instructor  who  was 
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not  also  a  member  of  ihe  Corporation.  The  majority 
of  tlie  five  Fellows  were  nou-reaidenta,  for  it  could  not 
be  expected,  as  (iuiacy  remarks,  that  these  officers, 
whose  duties  involved  only  an  occasional  superintend- 
ence of  the  affairs  of  the  College,  would  agree  to  live 
in  Cambridge,  without  salary,  when  the  institution  was 
still  too  small  to  require  their  daily  presence.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  habit  grew  of 
calling  tutors  Fellows  ;  but  in  order  to  distinguish 
them,  the  expression  "of  the  House"  was  added; 
whilethe  others  were  known  as  "Fellows  of  the  College 
or  Corporatiou."  This  distinction  was  clearly  enough 
observed,  for,  in  April,  1714,  we  find  the  record  that 
Holyoke  was  chosen  "  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation," 
and  Robie  "a  Fellow  of  the  House."  Three  years 
later  the  Corporation  passed  a  vote  "  that  no  Tutor,  or 
Fellow  of  (he  House,  now  or  heuceforth  to  be  chosen, 
shall  hold  a  fellowship  with  a  salary  for  more  than 
three  years,  except  continued  by  a  new  election." 
Experience  had  shown  that  it  was  unwise  to  make 
unlimited  appointments. 

The  Overseers  heard  the  petition  of  Sever  and  Wel- 
steed,  which  seems  to  have  been  inspired  not  so  much 
by  the  desire  to  have  a  mootpoint  settled  as  to  oust 
Colman,  Appleton  and  Wadsworth  from  the  Corpora- 
tion and  to  embarrass  President  Leverett.  .\.  commit- 
tee was  appointed,  consisting  chiefly  of  malcontents, 
ileanwhilo  the  Overseers  petitioned  the  General  Court 
to  make  a  "convenient  addition  to  the  Corporation, 
and  therein  to  have  regard  to  the  resident  Fellows,  or 
Tutors,  that  they  may  be  of  that  number."  But  the 
malcontents,  perceiving  that  their  petition,  if  granted, 
would  merely  introduce  their  partisans  into  the  Cor- 
poration, without  removing  from  it  the  members  at 
whom  the  intrigue  was  aimed,  resolved  that  an  increase 
of  number  was  undesirable,  and  that  "  it  was  the  in- 
tent of  the  College  Charter  that  the  Tutors,  or  such  as 
have  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  students, 
should  be  Fellows  and  Members  of  the  Corporation, 
provided  they  exi'eed  not  five  in  number;  and  that 
none  of  said  Fellows  be  Overseers."  Evidently,  our 
pious  ancestors  lacked  not  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
on  this  occasion  ;  under  this  seemingly  innocent  reso- 
lution they  hid  a  .scheme  for  revolutionizing  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  College.  Their  report  was  actually 
accepted  by  the  House  of  Repre.ientacives  and  by  the 
Council ;  the  Governor,  however,  refused  to  consent  to 
it  unless  Wadsworth,  Colman  and  Appleton  should 
remain  in  the  Corporation.  Then  it  appeared,  both 
from  the  action  of  the  Legislature  and  from  that  of 
the  Overseers,  that  their  intent  had  been  to  get  rid  of 
those  three  obnoxious  members.  Sever  and  Welsteed 
presented  two  other  memorials;  but  the  matter  was 
finally  disposed  of  (.August  23,  1723)  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Council,  which  now  stood  by  Governor  Shute  and 
the  Corporation,  to  concur  in  the  policy  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  still  sided  with  the  Over- 
seer.-. 

The   firmne.^  displayed    throughout    the   struggle 


by  the  President  and  three  Fellows,  acting  solely  from 
a  sense  of  duty  in  the  interests  of  the  College,  la 
worthy  of  admiration.  When  we  remember,  moreover, 
that  the  President  depended  upon  the  Legislature  for 
the  annual  grant  of  his  salary,  we  shall  appreciate  his 
courage  the  more  justly.  He  was  frequently  obliged 
to  petition  that  his  salary  should  be  more  -promptly 
paid,  and  his  petitions  were  so  often  disregarded  that 
he  feared  the  Representatives  intended  "  to  starve  him 
out  of  the  service."  "  If  such  be  their  mind,"  he 
added,  "  it  is  but  letting  me  know,  and  I  will  not  put 
the  House  to  exercise  that  cruelty."  He  died  in  May, 
1724,  after  an  arduous  and  honorable  administration, 
leaving  debts  to  the  amount  of  £2000  to  attest  hia  de- 
votion to  the  College  and  the  meanness  of  the  State, 
which  was  in  honor  bound  to  provide  for  his  decent 
subsistence.  His  term  was  one  of  the  most  critical  in 
the  history  of  the  College.  As  we  have  seen,  he  held 
office  just  at  the  time  when  the  colony  was  breaking 
asunder  the  original  Puritanical  limits;  when  the 
effects  of  the  change  in  the  political  constitution  were 
beginning  to  appear;  when  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population  no  longer  belonged  to  the  Calvinist  Church; 
when  a  rival  college  had  sprung  up  at  New  Haven. 
Himself  ofa  liberal  cast,  he  struggled  to  stamp  a  more 
liberal  policy  upon  Harvard,  and  to  thwart  the  efforts 
of  the  more  bigoted  majority  to  regain  complete  con- 
trol of  the  College  and  to  subvert  its  charter.  That  he 
succeeded  was  due  in  part  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
Governors,  Dudley  and  Shute,  but  chiefly  to  his  own 
wisdom  and  firmness  and  to  the  support  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  elected  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sewall  to 
succeed  Leverett.  There  were  many  aspirants,  in- 
cluding the  irrepressible  Cotton  Mather,  who  records 
in  his  diary  :  '■  I  always  foretold  these  two  things  of 
the  Corporation  ;  first,  that,  if  it  were  po.«ible  for 
them  to  steer  clear  of  me,  they  will  do  so;  secondly, 
that,  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  act  foolishly,  they 
will  do  so.  The  perpetual  envy  with  which  my  es- 
says to  serve  the  kingdom  of  God  are  treated  among 
them,  and  the  dread  that  Satan  has  of  my  beating 
up  his  quarters  at  the  College,  led  me  into  the  former 
sentiment;  the  marvellous  indiscretion  with  which 
the  affairs  of  the  College  are  managed,  led  me  into 
the  latter."  Sewall  declined,  and  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min Colman  was  chosen  ;  but  his  experience  as  Fel- 
low had  warned  him  what  harsh  treatment  he  might 
receive  from  the  Legislature,  and  he,  too,  would  not 
take  the  Presidency.  In  June,  1725,  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min Wadsworth  was  elected,  and  he  consented  to 
serve.  Thus,  thrice  within  a  year  Cotton  Mather  was 
painfully  reminded  that  Satan  ruled  the  decisions  of 
the  Harvard  Corporation.  The  Legislature,  to  re- 
lieve Wadsworth  of  justifiable  apprehension,  pledged 
itself  to  pay  his  salary  promptly,  and  further  appro- 
priated £1000  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  dwelling 
for  the  President.  This  house,  still  called  after 
Wadsworth,  its  first  occupant,  was  not  completed  un- 
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til  1727,  when  the  College  had  paid  £800  beyond 
the  State  appropriation.  A  portioa  of  the  Presi- 
dent's salary  was  derived  from  the  rents  of  Massachu- 
setts Hall  (built,  as  stated  above,  in  1720),  but  the 
payment  of  the  remainder,  for  which  he  had  to  look 
to  the  Legislature,  was,  in  spite  of  promises,  preca- 
rious. 

Wadsworth  was  a  man  of  "  firmness,  gentleness, 
and  good  judgment" — qualities  which  were  soon  put 
to  the  test  by  a  new  religious  discussion  which  spread 
consternation  throughout  the  orthodox  in  all  parts  of 
the  Colony,  and  centred  at  the  College.  This  time 
the  dispute  was  no  longer  between  factions  of  Cal- 
vinists,  nor  between  Calvinists  and  Baptists,  but  be- 
tween the  orthodox  and  the  Anglicans.  As  early  as 
1682,  Edward  Randolph  had  suggested  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England  might  be  propagated 
in  the  Colony  by  means  of  funds  sent  from  the 
mother  country;  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose, in  a  letter  to  Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, "  that  able  ministers  might  be  appointed  to 
perform  the  offices  of  the  Church  with  us,  and  that 
for  their  maintenance  a  part  of  the  money  sent  over 
hither  and  pretended  to  be  expended  amongst  the 
Indians  should  be  ordered  to  go  towards  that  charge." 
That  fund  for  converting  the  Indians  had  been  begun 
soon  after  the  founding  of  Harvard;  a  school  for  In- 
dians had  been  built  in  Cambridge ;  some  of  the  na- 
tives had  been  taught  in  it;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
effort  had  failed.  A  few  Indians  had  entered  the 
College,  but  only  one,  Caleb  Cheeshahteaumuck,  had 
taken  the  Bachelor's  degree,  in  1665.  The  others 
proved  themselves  either  incapable  of  attaining  the 
required  standard  in  studies,  or  they  fell  sick  and 
died  of  consumption.  This  was  the  case  with  Larnel 
a  member  of  the  Junior  Class  in  1714,  who  died  at 
about  the  age  of  twenty,  "  an  acute  grammarian,  an 
extraordinary  Latin  poet,  and  a  good  Greek  one." 
Eliot's  translation  of  the  Bible  and  his  mission  to 
the  Indians  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  fruits  of 
this  endeavor  to  Christianize  them.  That  Randolph 
should  propose  to  pervert  this  fund  from  the  intent 
of  its  contributors,  and  apply  it  to  strengthen  Epis- 
copalianism  in  New  England,  might  surprise  us,  had 
we  not  already  had  glimpses  of  the  power  of  secta- 
rianism to  blind  the  honor  and  dull  the  conscience  of 
those  who  were  its  victims.  We  have  no  evidence 
thatSancroftorhis  successor  connived  at  this  scheme  ; 
but  other  moneys  were  subscribed  in  England,  and 
missionaries  were  sent  over  to  the  Colony,  and  the 
tenets  of  the  Established  Church  were  diligently 
spread.  When  King's  Chapel  was  dedicated  in  Bos- 
ton, the  orthodox  took  alarm  ;  but  the  membership 
of  the  Anglican  Church  increased,  and  the  orthodox 
felt  again  their  old  dread  of  being  persecuted  by  the 
Church  which  had  the  British  Crown  and  Slate  be- 
hind it.  The  crisis  came  in  1727,  when  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cutler,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  in  1701,  then  minister 
of  the  church  at  Stratford,  Conn.  (1709),  and  Rector 


of  Yale  College  (1719),  and  then  a  convert  to  Episco- 
palianism,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  "  that  he  might  be  notitied  to  be  present  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Overseers."  He  claimed  that  :is 
a  minister  of  Boston  he  was  ix  officio,  according  to  the 
Charter  of  16.50,  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Board.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Jlyles,  rector  of  King's  Chapel,  presented  a 
similar  petition.  The  Overseers  declared  that  Cutler 
and  Myles  had  uo  such  right.  The  petitioner--',  never- 
theless, persisted :  they  affirmed  that  the  orthodo.xy  of 
their  church  was  questioned  by  uo  sound  Protestant ; 
that  its  members  bore  an  equal  proportion  in  all  pub- 
lic charges  in  support  of  the  College;  that  its  minis- 
ters were  "  equally  with  any  others  qualified  and  dis- 
posed to  promote  the  interests  of  religion,  good  litera- 
ture, and  of  good  manners  ;  "  that  they  were  "  teach- 
ing elders"  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  Charter.  To 
this  the  Overseers  replied  that  the  question  concern- 
ing the  definition  of  a  "  teaching  elder  "  could  be  de- 
cided only  by  referring  to  the  meaning  of  that  term 
in  16j0,  when  the  Charter  was  granted;  that  then  it 
plainly  applied  only  to  the  ministers  of  the  Cougie- 
gational  churches,  because  there  were  no  adherents 
of  other  denominations  in  the  Colony  ;  thac  the  term 
had  never  been  known  in  the  Anglican  Church  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  since  it  belonged  only  to  Congrega- 
tional ministers,  they  alone  had  the  e.c  officio  right  to 
be  Overseers.  The  memorial  was  accordingly  re- 
jected, and  the  Council  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
concurred  in  the  vote. 

On  the  accersion  of  George  II,  in  1727,  the  corpor- 
ation sent  an  address  of  congratulation  for  Mr.  Hollis 
to  present  to  the  sovereign.  The  address  had  been 
prepared  four  years  before,  on  the  discovery  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  George  I,  and  was  now  merely  re- 
touched to  suit  the  occasion.  Mr.  Hollis  .-^aw  that  its 
provincial  style  would  hardly  be  acceptable  at  court, 
and  he  recommended  th:it  it  be  revised.  "  Your  com- 
pliments," he  wrote,  "  are  fifty  if  not  one  hundred 
years  too  ancient  for  our  present  polite  style  of  court ;" 
[yours  is]  "  a  Bible  address,  says  one  ;  a  concordance 
address,  says  another ;  though  I  think  it  an  honest- 
meaning  Christian  address.  What  have  courts  to  do 
to  study  Old  Testament  phrases  and  prophecies?  It 
is  well  if  they  read  the  Common  Prayer-Book  and 
Psalter  iMirefully."  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Cor- 
poration, after  learning  this  frank  advice,  sent  any 
congratulation  to  the  King. 

During  Wadsv.-orth"s  term  the  discipline  of  the 
College  seems  to  have  given  a  part,  at  least,  of  the 
Overseers  grounds  for  finding  fault.  But,  as  the  com- 
mon device  of  the  malcontents  was  to  circulate  re- 
ports that  the  worship  of  God  was  scandalously 
neglected  in  the  Hall,  we  may  doubt  whether  there 
was  unusual  laxity  at  this  period.  A  Committee  of 
visitation  was  appointed,  however,  and,  after  investi- 
gating, it  proposed  a  revision  and  more  stringent  en- 
forcement of  the  laws,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later. 
The  recognition  of  the  College  Faculty  was  formally 
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made  in  1725,  although  as  early  as  December  14, 1708, 
its  existence  in  fact  ia  attested  by  the  record  that  a 
student  had  been  expelled  by  "  fhe  President  and  resi- 
dent Fellows,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  non- 
resident Fellows  of  this  House."  In  the  course  of 
time,  experience  must  have  made  it  necessary  that 
the  President  and  Tutors  (or  resident  Fellows,  as  they 
had  come  to  call  themselves)  should  decide  matters 
of  daily  discipline  and  government,  without  consult- 
ing the  Overseers,  who  met  only  occasionally ;  thus 
the  Faculty  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  body, 
whose  records  date  from  September,  1725.  Two 
other  events  of  Wadsworth's  administration  deserve 
notice.  Longloissorie,  a  Frenchman,  instructor  in 
the  French  language,  was  charged  with  dissemina- 
ting doctrines  "  not  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
College."  He  asserted,  the  charge  ran,  that  he  saw 
visions,  and  that  revelations  were  made  to  him,  such 
as  the  "  unlawfulness  of  magistracy  among  Christians, 
and  consequently  of  any  temporal  punishments  for 
evil-doers  from  man  ;  [and]  that  punishment  from 
God  in  the  future  state  would  be  sure  not  to  be 
eternal,  nor  any  other,  nor  perhaps,  more,  even  for  a 
time,  than  what  wicked  men  now  suffer  in  this  world, 
by  being  abandoned  to  the  outrage  of  their  own  and 
others'  passions."  "These  extraordinary  things  Mon- 
sieur did  not  broach  all  at  once,"  but  as  soon  as  the 
authorities  heard  of  them,  they  dismissed  him  and 
forbade  all  students  from  attending  his  lectures  (1735). 

The  second  incident  illustrates  how  often  at  that 
epoch  the  relations  between  the  Corporation  and  Over- 
seers were  strained.  In  June,  1736,  a  student  named 
Hartshorn  applied  for  the  Master's  degree.  He  had 
never  received  the  Bachelor's,  and  the  Corporation 
deemed  him  unqualified.  Thereupon  the  Overseers 
voted  him  his  degree,  although  the  C  >llege  law  de- 
clared that  "  no  academic  degree  shall  be  given  but 
by  the  Corporation  with  the  consent  of  the  Overseers." 
At  Commencement  three  of  the  Corporation  rote  and 
opposed  Hartshorn's  being  graduated,  and  the  Presi- 
dent pronounced  it  to  be  illegal.  Thereupon  the 
Governor  rose  and  declared  that  Hartshorn  was  en- 
titled to  the  degree;  there  wa.s  a  long  debate,  and  then 
the  Governor  quitted  the  assembly.  The  Corporation 
won  this  time,  but  the  next  year  they  came  to  terms 
with  the  Overseers,  and  granted  the  degree. 

In  1727,  Thomas  HoUis  endowed  a  second  professor- 
ship, that  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  hia  benefactions  to  the  College  ceased  only  with 
his  death,  after  which  his  nephews  and  descendants 
continued  their  patronage  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
No  other  family  has  furnished  so  many  members  to 
whom  the  College  is  indebted,  as  the  Hollis  family; 
and  their  assistance  came  at  a  time  when  it  was  rel- 
atively far  more  precious  than  much  larger  bequests 
later. 

In  spite  of  the  untoward  conditions  the  College 
grew  steadily  during  the  terms  of  Leverett  and  Wads- 
worth.    In  the  thirty  years,  1707-3C,  there  were  719 


Bachelors  graduated,  an  average  of  nearly  24  to  a 
class  ;  the  smallest  class,  that  of  1713,  numbered  5  ; 
the  largest,  that  of  1725,  numbered  45.  The  average 
under  Leverett  (1707-24)  was  20  ;  under  Wadsworth 
it  was  nearly  34.  In  1732  the  estate  of  the  College 
produced  an  income  of  £728  7s.  (not  including  the  in- 
come on  property  bequeathed  for  special  purposes), 
an  increase  of  about  £100  per  annum  during  the 
previous  decade.  President  Wadsworth  died  in 
March,  1737. 

Two  months  later  the  Rev.  Edward  Holyoke  was 
elected  to  the  Presidency,  in  which  he  served  longer 
— thirty-two  years — than  any  of  his  predecessors  or 
successors.  He  had  been  minister  at  Marblehead, 
but  had  served  in  the  Corporation.  The  Corporation 
and  Overseers  before  voting  joined  in  prayer,  in  order 
to  be  guided  aright.  Their  choice  first  fell  on  the  Rev. 
William  Cooper,  who  immediately  declined.  Then 
they  elected  Holyoke  unanimously,  an  event  hitherto 
unprecedented.  Moreover,  although  they  deemed  it 
necessary  to  catechise  a  candidate  for  the  professorship 
of  Mathematics  as  to  his  orthodoxy,  they  subjected  the 
President-elect  to  no  such  test.  The  General  Court 
granted  him  a  salary  of  £200,  in  addition  to  the  rents 
of  Massachusetts  Hall,  and  soothed  the  parish  of 
Marblehead  by  a  grant  of  £140  to  his  successor  there. 
Holyoke  was  inaugurated  Sept.  28,  1737.  The 
ceremonies  on  that  occasion  are  thus  described  by 
Quincy  :  "The  Governor,  Overseers  and  Corporation 
met  in  the  library.  At  the  hour  appointed  the 
Governor  led  the  President  from  the  library  down  to 
the  Hall,  preceded  by  the  Librarian,  carrying  the 
books,  charter,  laws  and  College  seal,  and  by  the 
Butler,  bearing  the  Keys ;  and  followed  by  the  Over- 
seers, Corporation,  students  and  attending  gentlemen. 
After  prayer  by  Dr.  Sewall,  a  speech  in  Latin  was 
made  by  the  Governor,  in  the  course  of  which  ha 
delivered  to  the  President  the  charter,  keys,  etc.  The 
President  replied  in  Latin.  A  congratulatory  oration, 
by  Mr.  Barnard,  Master  of  Arts,  succeeded,  and  the 
ceremonies  were  concluded  by  singing  a  part  of  the 
seventy-eighth  Psalm ,  and  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Prince.  After  which  there  was  a  dinner  in  the  Hall, 
and  in  the  evening  the  Colleges  were  brilliantly 
illuminated."  ' 

One  of  Holyoke's  first  duties  was  to  preside  at  the 
removal  of  Isaac  Greenwood,  Hollis  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  He  had  been  graduated  in  the  ciasa 
of  1721,  had  gone  to  London  and  preached  there 
with  some  success  ;  had  become  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hollis,  and  persuaded  him  to  found  immediately  a 
Professorship  of  Mathematics,  instead  of  leaving  a 
bequest  for  that  purpose,  as  had  been  hia  intention. 
Hollis  was  at  first  pleased  with  Greenwood,  and  in- 
clined to  recommend  him  to  the  new  chair.  But  even 
before  Greenwood  quitted  England,  Hollis's  doubts 
were  excited.    Greenwood  had  left  his  lodgings  with- 
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out  paying  his  bill,  had  run  into  other  debts,  had  spent 
in  a  short  time  £300  in  conviviality,  and,  among  other 
extravagances,  had  bought  "  three  pair  of  pearl- 
colored  silk  stockings.''  HoUis  communicated  his 
doubts  to  the  Corporation,  sounded  them  to  know 
whether  a  friend  of  his,  a  Baptist,  would  be  accepted ; 
but,  finding  sectarian  prejudice  stiil  high— (although, 
as  he  asked,  what  had  the  dispute  of  Baptism  to  do 
with  teaching  mathematics?) — he  consented  to  Green- 
wood's appointment.  The  hitter  was  a  man  of  keen 
intellect,  but  habitually  intemperate,  and  after  frequent 
relapses,  admonitions  from  the  Corporation,  promises 
to  reform,  and  renewed  backsliding,  he  was  removed 
in  1733.  Three  years  later  similar  ciiarges  were 
preferred  agaicst  Nathan  Prince,  Tutor  and  member 
of  the  Corporation.  The  Overseers  began  pro- 
ceedings for  his  dismissal,  although  they  therein 
overstepped  their  legal  prerogatives,  "their  juris- 
diction being  appellate  and  not  original;"  but  the 
Corporation  waived  the  technical  i' legality  and  con- 
curred in  the  examination  of  Prince.  Among  the 
charges  proved  again-t  him  were.  "  speaking  with 
contempt  of  the  President  and  Tutors  as  to  learn- 
ing ; ''  "charging  ihe  President  with  making  false 
records  with  design  ;  "  calling  one  Tutor  a  "puppy," 
another  a  "  liar ;  "  "  accustoming  himself  to  rude  and 
ridiculous  gestures;"  "speaking  out  in  time  of 
public  worship  so  as  to  excite  laughter  ; "  "  negligence 
of  his  pupils  ;  "  and  "  intemi>erance  in  strong  drink." 
On  Feb.  18,  1741-42,  it  was  voted  to  remove  him,  and 
although  he  appealed  to  the  General  Court,  he  was 
not  reinstated.  These  unpleasant  experiences  led  to 
two  permanent  results:  the  custom  of  appointing 
Tutors  for  only  three  years,  instead  of  without  limit, 
became  fixed ;  and  the  custom  of  admitting,  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  two  Senior  Tutors  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Corporation  was  dropped. 

Another  wave  of  religious  excitement  swept  at  this 
time  over  the  Colony,  and  broke  upon  the  College. 
As  early  as  1736,  Jonathan  Edwards,  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Northampton,  had  begun  to  inflame  the 
imagination,  not  only  of  his  parishioners,  but  of 
all  New  England,  by  his  vivid  presentation  of  Calvin's 
doctrines.  In  intellectual  <%bility  he  surpassed  any 
theologian  who  had  yet  been  born  in  this  country ; 
and  his  intense,  but  narrow  mind,  seizing  hold  of  the 
Calvinistic  doctrines  of  original  sin,  predestination 
and  similar  articles  of  the  brimstone  creed,  infused 
into  them  hia  own  fire  and  made  them  terribly 
lifelike  to  his  hearer.'.  Let  it  suffice  to  quote  his  de- 
scription of  hell,  as  illustrative  of  the  vehemence  and 
vividness  of  his  imagination :  "  The  world,"  he  says, 
"  will  be  probably  converted  into  a  great  lake  or 
liquid  globe  of  fire;  a  vast  ocean  of  fire,  in  which 
the  wicked  shall  be  overwhelmed,  which  will  always 
be  in  tempest,  in  which  they  shall  be  tossed  to  and 
fro,  having  no  rest  day  or  night;  vast  waves  or 
billows  of  fire  continually  rolling  over  their  heads." 
"  They  shall  eternally  be  full  of  the  most  quick  and 


lively  sense  to  feel  the  torment  .  .  .  not  for  one 
minute,  nor  for  one  day,  nor  for  one  year,  nor  for  one 
age,  nor  for  two  ages,  nor  for  a  hundred  ages,  nor  for 
ten  thousand  or  millions  of  ages,  one  after  another, 
but  for  ever  and  ever,  without  any  end  at  all,  and 
never,  never  be  delivered.''  By  such  language  as 
this,  Edwards  frightened  New  Englanders  into  that 
state  of  panic  terror  which  was  supposed  to  be 
equivalent  to  Christlike  devoutness  and  charity  ;  and 
religion  was  in  this  condition  when,  in  Sept.,  1740, 
George  Whitefield,  an  English  itinerant  preacher, 
began  his  remarkable  "  revivals ''  in  New  England. 

He  preached  to  the  College  students  in  the  First 
Church  at  Cambridge,  and. was  courteously  received  bv 
President  Holyokc.  He  was  shocked  at  the  lack  of 
true  godliness  in  the  institution,  declaring  Harvard 
to  be  almost  as  corrupt  as  the  English  Universitie-'. 
"Tutors,"  he  wrote,  "neglect  to  pray  with,  and  ex- 
amine the  hearts  of,  their  pupils.  Discipline  is  at 
too  low  an  ebb.  Bad  books  are  become  fashionable 
amongst  them.  Tillotson  and  Clarke  are  read  instead 
of  Shepard  and  Stoddard,  and  such  like  evangelical 
writers."  Whitefields  denunciations  and  eloquence 
"wrought  wonderfully  "  upon  ihe  hearts  of  many  of 
the  students.  The  visiting  committee  of  the  (Over- 
seers reported,  in  Jur.e,  1741,  "that  they  find  of  late 
extraordinary  and  happy  impressions  of  a  religious 
nature  have  been  made,  .  .  .  by  which  means  the 
C.dlege  is  in  better  order  than  usual."  Tutor  Flynt, 
who  estimated  Whitefield  very  justly  as  a  "zealous 
man,"  "  but  over  censorious,  over  ra.'-h,  and  over  con- 
fident,'" says  th.-it  at  their  revival  meetings  some  of  the 
students  "told  of  their  visions,  some  of  their  convic- 
tions, some  of  their  assurance*,  some  of  their  consola- 
tions. One  pretended  to  see  the  Devil  in  the  shape 
of  a  bear  coming  to  his  bedside.  Others  burst  into  a 
laugh  when  telling  of  the  day  of  judgment;  another 
did  so  in  prayer,  which  they  imputed  to  the  Devil's 
temptation  ;  some  were  under  great  terrors;  .'■ome  had 
a  succession  of  clouds  and  comforts;  some  spoke  of 
prayer  and  amendment  of  life  as  a  poor  foundation  of 
trust,  advising  to  look  only  to  the  merits  and  right- 
eousness of  Christ ;  some  talked  about  the  free  grace 
of  God  in  election,  and  of  the  decrees.  . 
Many,  if  not  all,  mean  well.  Some  have  extravagan- 
cies and  errors  of  a  weak  and  warm  imagination." 

The  enthu-iiasm,  or  frenzy,  could  not  last  long  ; 
within  two  years  the  reaction  came;  but  belcre  this 
the  College  authorities  deemed  it  their  duty  to  reply 
to  the  aspersions  cast  by  Whitefield  on  "  the  school  of 
the  prophets."  Pre  ident  Holyoke  declared  in  a  ser- 
mon that  never  within  his  memory,  extending  back 
nearly  five  and  thirty  years,  had  the  condition  of  Har- 
vard been  so  favorable  as  then.  In  December,  1744, 
"the  President,  Professors,  Tutors  and  Hebrew  In- 
structor" published  a  pamphlet  containing  testimony 
"  against  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield  and  his  Con- 
duct;" and  when  Whitefield  replied.  Dr.  Wiggles- 
worth  (April,  1745)  answered  him  in  an  open  letter. 
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It  is  our  duty,  he  said,  to  examine  our  own  heart,  but 
it  is  not  so  clear  that  we  ou.'ht  to  examine  the  hearts 
of  others.     Christ  has  said,  "I  am  he  who  searches  ! 
tlie  reins  and  hearts;"  "  would  you  have  Tutors  in-  j 
vade  His  prerogative?  or  would  you   introduce  the  ; 
Popish  practice  of  auricular  confession?"     Holyoke  i 
closed  the  controversy  in  an  appendix  to    Wiggles-  j 
worth's   Letter,    telling   Whitefield   that   "  wiiatever  ', 
good  was  done,  hath  been  prodigiously  overbalanced 
by  the  evil ;  and  the  furious  zeal  with  which  you  had  ; 
so  fired  the  pissions  of  the  people   hath,  in    many  | 
places,  burnt  up    the  very  vitals  of  religion  ;  and  a 
censorious,     unpeaceable,     uncharitable    disposition  | 
hath,  in  multitudes,  usurped  the  place  of  a  godly  jeal-  ' 
ousy.''  I 

Jonathan    Edwards,    ton,   zealot   that  he  was.  had 
early  perceived  the  excesses  caused  by  the  revival,  aad 
while  he  endeavored  "to  deaden  and  direct  the  flame 
he  had  assisted  to  kindle,"  his  own  vehement  and  ter- 
rible doctrines  were  attacked   by   two  liberal  clergy- 
men of  Boston,  Charlas  Chauncy  and  Jonathan  Jlay- 
hew,  who  deserve  to  be  gratefully  remembered  not 
only  f.-r  their  more  humane  and  charitable  tenets,  but 
also  for  the  courage  with  which  they  announced  them. 
Ill  the  history  of  Harvard  this  religious  controversy 
is  important,  because  the  Government  of  the  College 
then  squarely  took  its  place  on  the  liberal  side,  and  at 
no  time  was  there  more  danger  lest  it  should  relapse 
into  tlie  control  of  the  more  bigoted  sectarians.     As  a 
result,  the  latter  concentrated  their  hopes  on  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  strove  to   make  it  the  vessel  of  uudetiled  ' 
Calvinism.      And  whilst  these  dissensions  perturbed 
the  orthodox,   the  Society  for  Propagating  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  En^'land  renewed  its  efforts, 
and   made   many  converts.     It  opened  a  Church  in 
Cambiiilge,    where    students    wh  >     were    Anglicans 
might  worship,  and  it  proposed  that  a  bishop  should 
be  sent  over  from  England  to  take  charge  of  the  grow- 
ing parishes.     These  indicatinns  of  growth,  although  i 
they  must  have  been  di-tisteful  to  the  orthodox,  no  ; 
longer  filled  them   with  consternation ;  and  we  may 
-say   that,  about  the  year  17<J0,  the  various  sects  in  j 
Boston  and  its  neighborhood  were  so  well  established,  j 
that  no  one  could  openly  persecute  all  the  others,  and 
that  they  had   begun  to   live   together  in  tolerance.  ; 
The  College,  whicli  drew  its  scholars  from  all  quarters 
and   cliisses,    was  naturally  dis[)osed  to   mitigate  its  i 
prejudices  ;  but  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  dominant 
influence  was  Presbyterian,  and  Presbyterian  of  a  type 
which  would  now  be  called  extreme. 

During  the   French   War  (l70G-()3)  the  number  of  ! 
students  fell  oft' a  little,  but  in  17G5  the  graduating  ■ 
class  had  fifty-four  members.     On   the  accession  of 
George   III   ( 17GU),  Governor  Bernard  suggested  that 
it  would  be  fitting  for  the  College  to  congratulate  the 
new  monarch.      Accordingly  six  prizes  of  a  guinea 
each  were  offered  for  the  best  oration,  poem,  elegy  on  ! 
the  late  King  and  ode  in  Latin,  and  for  an  English  ! 
poem  and  ode.     Graduates  and  undergraduates  com-  ' 


peted,  and  a  volume  containing  thirty-one  pieces  and 
entitled  Pietas  et  Grafu/alio  CoUegii  Canlabrigiensis 
apud  Xovanijlos  was  sent  to  England  to  be  presented 
to  the  King.  To  this  work  Governor  Bernard  him- 
self contributed  five  effusions,  and  President  Holyoke 
anode  said  to  be  "truly  Horatian."  So  far  as  we 
can  learn,  George  III  took  no  notice  of  this,  the  last 
address  the  English  sovereign  ever  received  from  the 
Corporation  and  students  of  Harvard  aa  his  subjects. 
In  1762  a  petition  reached  the  Legislature  to  grant  a 
charter  to  a  college  to  be  founded  in  Hampshire 
County.  The  petitioners  belonged  to  the  strict  ortho- 
dox sect,  which  regarded  Harvard  as  too  liberal.  The 
petition  passed  the  Legislature,  and  Governor  Ber- 
nard had  signed  a  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
new  institution,  when  the  Harvard  Overseers  in  alarm 
drew  up  a  long  list  of  objections.  They  pointed  out 
that  there  was  no  need  of  another  college ;  that  it 
would  injure  Harvard,  to  whose  support  the  Colony 
had  been  pledged  for  nearly  130  years  ;  that  it  was 
desirable  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  learnine,  and 
that  this  would  be  impossible  were  another  institu- 
tion permitted  to  confer  degree.',  because  were  the 
means  now  devoted  to  one  divided  beiween  two,  the 
standard  of  both  would  be  lowered ;  that  jealous- 
ies and  dissensions  prejudicial  to  the  peace  and  edu- 
cation of  the  Colony  would  be  fomented.  The  Gov- 
ernor declared  that  he  would  do  nothin?  harmful  to 
the  interests  of  Harvard,  but  that  he  would  refer  the 
matter  to  the  British  minis-try.  To  them,  therefore,  a 
strong  remonstrance  waa  sent,  with  the  effect  of  de- 
feating the  grant  of  a  charter. 

Almost  immediately  afterwards  a  calamity  at  Har- 
vard "turned  the  current  of  sympathy  and  patronage 
into  its  ancient  channel."  Early  in  1764  small-pox 
broke  out  in  Boston,  and  the  Legislature,  removingto 
Cambridge,  held  its  sessions  in  Harvard  Hall,  where 
the  Governor  and  Council  occupied  the  library  and 
the  Representatives  the  apartment  below.  On  the 
night  of  January  24  the  Hall  was  burned.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  "  most  ruinous  logs  the  College 
ever  met  with  since  its  foundation"  is  horn  the  Massa- 
chusetts Gaje^/e  of  Thursday,  February  2,1764:  "In 
the  middle  of  a  very  tempestuous  night,  a  severe  cold 
storm  of  snow,  we  were  awakened  by  the  alarm  of  fire. 
Harvard  Hall,  the  only  one  of  our  ancient  buildings 
which  still  remained,  and  the  repository  of  our  most 
valuable  treasures,  the  public  library  and  philosophi- 
cal apparatus,  was  seen  in  flames.  As  it  was  a  time 
of  vacation,  in  which  the  students  were  all  dispersed, 
not  a  single  person  was  left  in  any  of  the  Colleges, 
except  two  or  three  in  that  part  of  Massachusetts 
most  distant  from  Harvard,  where  the  fire  could  not 
be  perceived  till  the  whole  surrounding  air  began  to 
be  illuminated  by  it.  When  it  wa.s  discovered  from 
the  town  it  had  risen  to  a  degree  of  violence  that  de- 
fied all  opposition.  It  is  conjectured  to  have  begun 
in  a  beam  under  the  hearth  in  the  library,  where  a 
fire  had  been  kept  for  the  use  of  the  General  Court, 
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now  residing  and  sitting  here  by  reason  of  the  small- 
pox in  Boston  ;  from  thence  it  burst  out  into  the 
Library.  The  books  easily  submitted  to  the  fury  of 
the  flames,  which,  with  a  rapid  and  irresistible  prog- 
ress, made  its  way  to  the  Apparatus  Chamber  and 
spread  through  the  whole  building.  In  a  very  short 
time  this  yeuerable  monument  of  the  piety  of  our  an- 
cestors was  turned  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  other 
Colleges,  Stoughtou  Hall  and  Massachusetta  Hall 
were  in  the  utmost  hazard  of  sharing  the  same  fate. 
The  wind  driving  the  flaming  ciodtrs  directly  upon 
their  roofs,  they  blazed  out  several  times  in  different 
places ;  nor  could  they  have  been  saved  by  all  the 
help  the  town  could  afford  had  it  not  been  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  gentlemen  of  the  General  Court, 
among  whom  his  Excellency  the  Governor  was  very 
active ;  who,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  rigor  of 
the  season,  exerted  themselves  in  supplying  the  town 
engine  with  water,  which  they  were  obliged  to  fetch 
at  last  from  a  distance,  two  of  the  College  pumps 
being  then  rendered  usele.ss.  Even  the  new  aud 
beautiful  HoUis  Hall — though  it  was  on  the  windward 
side — hardly  escaped.  It  stood  so  near  to  Harvard 
that  the  flames  actually  seized  it,  and  if  they  had  not 
been  immediately  suppressed  must  have  carried  it." 

The  Legislature,  at  the  instigation  of  Governor  i 
Bernard,  resolved  to  rebuild  Harvard  Hall  at  the  ex- 
pense of  £2000,  granted  jEIOO  for  a  fire-engine  for 
the  College  and  indemnified  students  whose  books 
and  furniture  had  been  destroyed.  Donations  of 
money,  books  and  apparatus  flowed  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  American  Colonies,  and  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. From  the  list  of  gifts  I  quote  two  among  many 
items  :  From  John  Greenwood,  Great  Britain,  "  two 
curious  Egyptian  mummies  for  the  museum ;"  from  the 
Hon.  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  "  a  set  of  the  most  elegant 
carpets  to  cover  the  floors  of  the  Library,  the  Appara- 
tus and  the  Philosophy  Chambers;  he  also  covered 
the  walls  of  the  latter  with  arich  paper."  The  losses 
were,  indeed,  more  than  made  good.  A  finer  Hall 
rose  on  the  ruins  of  old  Harvard,  and  was  completed 
in  June,  1766,  having  cost  $23,000  ;  and  its  equipment 
was  better  than  the  old  ;  but  the  loss  which  we  to-day 
most  regret,  and  which  could  not  be  repaired,  was 
the  destruction  of  John  Harvard's  books,  whereby  all 
personal  relations,  so  to  speak,  between  the  founder 
and  posterity,  were  swept  away. 

During  President  Holyoke's  term  two  other  build- 
ings were  added  to  the  College.  In  1741  Mrs.  Holden, 
widow  of  Samuel  Holden,  late  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  gave  £400  to  build  a  chapel,  which  was 
erected  in  1744.  In  1762  the  Legislature,  taking  into 
consideration  the  large  number  of  students  who  coald 
not  be  lodged  in  the  then  existing  buildings,  appro- 
priated £2000  "  towards  building  a  new  College  at 
Cambridge,  of  thedimensions  of  Massachusetts  Hall." 
This  edifice  was  dedicated  in  January,  1764,  just  before 
the  burning  of  Harvard,  and  was  fitly  named  Hollis, 
after  that  family  to  which  the  College  owed  so  much. 


In  1765,  by  the  will  of  Thomas  Hancock,  the  Col- 
lege received  a  legacy  of  £1000  sterling,  to  found  a 
professorship  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, the  first  chair  founded  by  an  American. 
Other  gifts  enriched  the  institution  and  helped  to 
make  its  work,  under  Holyoke's  direction,  more  effi- 
cient. Of  measures  adopted  to  raise  the  standard  of 
scholarship,  and  to  improve  the  discipline  of  the 
students,  I  shall  speak  later. 

Holyoke  died  in  June,  1769.  John  Winthrop, 
Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  a  man  of  un- 
usual scientific  attainments,  was  offered  the  Presi- 
dency; but  he  declined,  as  did  two  other  members  of 
the  Corporation.  Then  the  Rev.  Samuel  Locke,  pas- 
tor at  Sherburne,  was  chosen,  and  he  accepted.  He 
seems  to  have  had  little  force  and  he  left  no  impres- 
sion on  the  development  of  the  College.  One  of  his 
contemporaries  describes  him  as  being  "of  an  excel- 
lent spirit,  and  generous  catholic  sentiments  ;  a  friend 
to  liberty  ;  his  greatest  defect,  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  world,  having  lived  in  retirement,  and  perhaps 
not  a  general  acquaintance  with  books."  That  he  was 
a  "friend  to  liberty,"  was  probably  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  electing  him  ;  because  by  thai  time  patri- 
otic enthusiasm  had  already  kindled  the  students  and 
governors  at  Harvard.  In  1768,  the  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  signified  their  hatred  of  British  taxation, 
by  unanimously  voting  "to  take  their  degrees  in  the 
manufactures  of  this  country ; "  and  they  appeared 
at  commencement  clad  in  "untaxed,"  home-manu- 
factured garments.  In  1778  Lieutenant-Governor 
Hutchinson  prorogued  the  General  Court  to  meet  at 
Harvard  College  on  JIarch  15th.  It  accordingly  met, 
but  when  a  second  session  was  called  in  the  month  of 
May,  the  Corporation  remonstrated  that  "  Harvard 
College  had  been  instituted  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  education  of  youth,"  and  that  it  regarded  this 
precedent  with  deep  concern.  But  when  a  formal 
application  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Halls  on 
election  day,  it  was  granted,  and  when  Hutchinson 
was  appointed  Governor  (March,  1771)  the  Corpora- 
tion presented  him  with  a  complimentary  address, 
and  gave  him  a  flattering  reception  at  the  College. 
Nevertheless,  sentiment  at  Harvard  was  largely  with 
the  popular  cause,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Triennial 
Catalogue  was  printed  with  the  students'  names  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  instead  of  according  to  Ae 
rank  of  their  families,  as  had  theretofore  been  the 
custom.  This  is  but  one  indication  of  the  prevailing 
republican  feelings.  In  1773,  John  Hancock  was 
chosen  Treasurer — an  unfortunate  choice,  as  was  af- 
terwards shown  ;  but  his  popularity  was  so  great  that 
but  little  thought  was  given  to  his  qualifications  as  a 
financier.  Two  years  previous  the  Corporation,  to 
show  its  admiration  for  him,  had  invited  him  to  a 
public  dinner  in  the  Hall,  "to  sit  with  the  Governors 
of  the  College," — an  honor  conferred  on  no  other 
private  person,  and  all  the  more  significant  then  be- 
cause his  avowed  patriotism  had  made  him  obnoxious 
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to  Governor  Hutcliinson  and  the  Royalists.  One 
other  event,  during  Locke's  brief  term,  may  be  men- 
tioned. In  November,  1773,  the  Corporation,  in  order 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  benefactors  of  the 
College,  resolved  "to  enter  fairly  in  a  book"  their 
names  and  gifts;  "to  write  their  names  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  place  them  over  the  windows  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  Chapel;"  to  commemorate  them  by  an 
oration  at  each  Commencement;  and  to  place  on  a 
tablet  over  the  Hall  door,  the  following  distich  from 
Martial : — 

'^Sint  Meecenatea,  noD  deenint,  Flacce,  MarODea  ; 
Vergillumque  tibi  vel  tua  rura  dubunt," 

Only  the  first  and  third  of  these  proposals  were  car- 
ried out. 

In  December,  1773,  President  Locke  resigned,  and 
after  the  usual  attempt  to  induce  unwilling  persons 
to  succeed  him,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Langdon,  of  Ports- 
mouth, was  elected  at  a  meeting  "holden  at  Colonel 
Hancock's  house,"  on  July  18,  1774.  From  the  out- 
set he  was  greatly  harassed,  owing  to  the  political 
disturbances,  which  interfered  with  the  resources  of 
the  College.  In  1772  the  Legislature  had  tried  to 
make  up  the  deficiencies  by  granting  a  lottery  for  the 
benefit  of  the  College,  but  this  was  so  uncertain  a 
means  that  the  Corporation  were  obliged  themselves 
to  take  the  tickets  which  remained  unsold.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Legislature  had  interfered  with  the  usual 
work ;  now  came  the  time  when  soldiers  were  quar- 
tered in  the  Halls.  In  April,  1775,  the  Massachusetts 
Militia  was  concentrated  at  Cambridge,  and  the  Col- 
lege Government  removed  the  library  and  apparatus 
to  Andover.  The  Corporation  were  forced  to  meet  at 
Fowle's  Tavern,  in  Watertown,  where  they  voted  that, 
a  public  Commencement  being  impracticable,  degrees 
should  be  conferred  by  a  general  diploma.  A  little 
later  they  ordered  the  removal  of  the  College  to 
Concord,  where,  it  had  been  ascertained,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  students  could  be  boarded.  The 
exile  lasted  till  June,  1771).  Before  that  time  the 
British  troops  had  evacuated  Boston  (March  17th);  and 
the  Corporation  and  Overseers  expressed  their  gratitude 
to  General  Washington  "  for  his  eminent  services  in  the 
cause  of  his  country  and  to  this  society,"  and  they 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
In  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  the  injury  done  to 
the  College  by  the  occupation  of  the  soldiers,  and  by 
the  loss  of  rents,  including  the  income  of  the  Charles- 
town  ferry,  was  set  forth.  Indemnification  for  dam- 
ages was  finally  made;  among  the  items  we  find 
lead  taken  from  the  roof  of  Harvard  Hall, — presuma- 
bly for  bullets, — braaa  knobs,  and  tacks. 

The  College  was  now  fully  committed  to  the  patri- 
otic cause.  The  Overseers  e.xamined  the  governors 
and  instructors  as  to  their  political  principles,  and  the 
few  students  who  cherished  Tory  hopes  took  care  to 
conceal  them.  Nevertheless,  when  General  Heath, 
in  the  autumn  of  1777,  requested  the  use  of  the  Col- 


lege buildings  for  quartering  the  troops  surrendered 
by  Burgoyne,  the  Corporation  objected.  But  the 
students  were  dismissed  from  December,  1777,  till  the 
following  February,  after  which  there  were  no  further 
interruptions  in  the  College  course  while  the  Revo- 
lution lasted,  although  there  was  no  public  Com- 
mencement. 

Internal  affairs  during  this  period  of  national  ex- 
citement require  but  little  mention.  The  Overseers 
clashed  with  the  Corporation  in  the  appointment  of  a 
steward,  and,  after  considerable  dispute,  the  former 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  bad  no  jurisdiction 
in  this  appointment.  More  important  was  the  resig- 
nation of  President  Langdon,  in  the  summer  of  1780. 
The  btudents  met  and  passed  resolutions  charging 
him  with  "  impiety,  heterodoxy,  unfitness  for  the 
office  of  preacher  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  still 
more  for  that  of  President."  A  committee  of  twelve 
students  then  waited  upon  him  with  these  resolutions. 
He  seems  to  have  been  taken  without  warning  and 
without  having  had  previous  intimations  that  he  was 
unpopular.  But  he  determined  at  once  to  resign. 
After  morning  prayers,  two  days  later,  he  gave  notice 
of  his  determination,  adding  that,  as  he  "  would  be 
thrown  destitute  on  the  world,"  "  resolutions  of  a 
favorable  character  might  be  of  service  to  him." 
The  students  passed  these  as  readily  aa  they  had 
passed  the  first.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  under- 
graduates were,  in  this  proceeding,  only  the  instru- 
ments of  Langdon's  enemies,  who  did  not  dare,  or 
care,  to  attack  him  openly.  The  most  that  was 
hinted  against  him  was  that  he  had  not  filled  his 
position  with  so  much  vigor  as  his  predecessors  be- 
fore the  war;  but,  considering  the  difficulties  he  had 
met  and  his  subsequent  career  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Convention,  this  charge  lacks  verisimilitude. 

Apart  from  his  being  the  President  of  the  College 
at  the  Revolutionary  crisis,  Langdon  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  President  during  whose  term  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  was 
framed  (1780).  That  Constitution  confirmed  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  the  enjoy- 
ment of  "all  the  powers,  authorities,  rights,  privi- 
leges, immunities  and  franchises  which  they  now 
have,  or  are  entitled  to  have,  hold,  use,  exercise  and 
enjoy;"  and  it  contained  the  following  article: 
"  Whereas,  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  passed  in  the  year 
1642,  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Gtovernor  for  the 
time  being,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  that  jurisdic- 
tion, were,  with  the  President  and  a  number  of  the 
clergy  in  the  said  Act  described,  constituted  the 
Overseers  of  Harvard  College;  and  it  being  neces- 
sary, in  this  new  Constitution  of  Government,  to 
ascertain  who  shall  be  deemed  successors  to  the  said 
Governor,  Deputy-Governor  and  magistrates, — It  is 
declared  that  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Council  and  Senate  of  this  Cumraonwealth  are  and 
shall  be  deemed  their  successors,  who,  with  the  Pres- 
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ident  of  Harvard  College  for  the  time  being,  together 
wiih  the  ministers  of  the  Congregational  churches 
in  the  towns  of  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charlestown, 
Boston,  Rosbury  and  Dorchester,  mentioned  in  the  ; 
said  Act,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  vested  with  all  the 
powers  and  authority  belonging  or  in  any  way  apper- 
taining to  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College.     Pro-  | 


had  £100  from  the  Colonial  Treasury,  and  £50  in  "coun- 
try pay,"  corn,  wheat,  etc. ;  the  grant  t  <  JIaiher  w:is 
at  first  £100,  then  cniy  £-50 ;  Vice-President  Wil- 
lard  received  from  £-30  t)  £uO;  Leverett's  Siilary  was 
fixed  at  £150,  subsequently  iucreastd  by  £o0,  £40, 
and  once  by  £50 ;  but  the  average  was  about  £180; 
Wadsworth  was  assigned  a  grant  of  £400,  £.'i(J0  of 


vided,  that  nothing  herein  shsll  be  construed  to  pre-  |  which  to  be  paid  by  the  General  Court,  and  £-10  to  be 
vent  the  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  from  derived  from  the  rents  of  ila-sachusetts  Hall;  the 
making  such  alterations  in  the  government  of  the  I  grants  to  Holyoke  averaged  £2i>ii,plu3  the  aforesaid 
said  University  as  shall  be  conducive  to  its  advan-  j  rents.  About  the  middle  of  the  ISili  century  the  Leg- 
tage  and  the  interests  of  the  republic  of  letters,  in  as  •  isiature  began  to  eke  out  the  salaries  of  the  profes- 
full  a  manner  as  might  have  been  done  by  the  Legis-  sors  by  grants;  the  Professor  of  Divinity  received 
lature  of  the  late  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.'  j  £100,  of  Mathematics,  £S0,  and  of  Hebrew,  £iO- 
The  Constitution  speaks  indifferently  of  the  "Col-  |  Quincy  estimates  that  the  total  amount  granted  an- 
lege"  and  "the  Univer.-ity,"  this  being  perhap.s  the  |  nually  during  Holyoke's  terra  never  exceeded  £450. 
first  instance  when  the  latter  term  was  oflicially  used,  and  often  fell  far  short  of  that  figure.  Many  of  the 
It  declares,  further,  that  no  person  folding  the  office  lands  granted  to  the  College  from  time  to  time,  al- 
of  President,  professor  or  instructor  of  Harvard  Col-  >  though  they  aggregated  several  thousand  acres,  were 
lege  shall,  at  the  same  time,  have  a  seat  in  the  Senate  never  secured,  owing  to  some  flaw  in  the  claim,  or  were 
or  House  of  Representatives.  Thus  we  see  that,  ■  in  remote  places  where  they  produced  but  little, 
while  the  State  kept  its  ex  officio  control  over  the  !  The  revenues  of  the  College,  apart  from  the  above- 
government  of  the  College,  it  prohibited  officers  of  mentioned  subsidies,  increased  very  slowly.  \\\  1G.J4, 
the  College  from  taking  part  in  the  government  of    the  income  applicable  to  general   purposes  was  only 


£27,  of  which  £15  was  set  aside  for  schularihips.  The 
receipti  from  all  sources  from  1054  to  1608,  were  £2,- 
618.  In  1682  the  property  of  Harvard  was  valued  at 
£2141  ;  in  1093  the  income  was  £318.  Under  the 
prudent  management  of  Thomas  Brattle,  who  was 
Treasurer  for  twenty  years  (till  171.'5),  the  estate  of  the 
College  was  increased  in  value  to  £2952;  iu  1740  this 
had  risen  to  £11,150,  producing  yearly,  at  six  per  cent., 
£069.  Owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  the 
1779,  at  400  per  cent.,  and  the  next  year  one  ream  of  ;  entire  stock  of  the  College  in  1770  was  estimated  at 
paper  co»t  £150,  and  a  quill  cost  SI. 50  iu  provincial  i  only  £12,923,  of  which  £6,188  was  specifically  appro- 
money.  In  November,  1780,  the  price  of  the  Corpo-  i  priated  ;  the  income  in  that  year  amounted  to  £1513, 
ration  dinner  was  $52.61  per  person  ;  but  by  that  |  the  expenses  to  £1251.  In  1776  the  resources  were 
time  the  currency  was  almost  worthless.'  I  valued  at  £16,444.    Thua  we  see  that  even  during 


the  State, 

Despite  the  troubles  and  interruptions  incident  to 
the  war,  the  College  was  fairly-well  attended.  The 
cla.«ses  at  graduation  averaged  34  members,  that  of 
1776  being  the  largest  (43),  and  that  of  1779  being 
the  smallest  (26).  But  the  revenues  suffered  greatly, 
not  only  from  stoppage  of  payment  in  some  cases, 
but  from  the  depreciation  of  currency.  In  1778  ex- 
change on  France  stood  at  300  per  cent. ;  in  March, 


At  this  turning-point  in  the  history  of  Harvard- 
for  the  College,  after  the  Revolution,  soon  ceased  to 
look  to  the  Commonwealth  for  regular  grants  of  mo- 
ney— we  may  fitly  pass  in  review  the  dealing  of  the 
Legislature  with  the  College.     Our  general  verdict 


the  period  when  Harvard  had  every  reason  to  look  to 
the  State  for  generous  nurture  and  encouragement, 
the  support  from  private  benefactors  exceeded  many 
times  that  bestowed  by  the  State  with  a  niggardly 
and  begrudging  hand.     This  fact,  so  discreditable  to 


must  be  that,  after  the  first  vote  of  the  General  Court,  i  the  Legislature,  furnishes,  nevertheless,  the  best  proof 


in  1636,  to  appropriate  £400  to  a  school  at  Newtown, 
the  Colony  never  gave  Harvard  the  financial  support 
which  it  deserved.    The  grants  were  irregular, — jften 


that  the  institution  had  taken  deep  roots  in  the  re- 
spect of  the  community  ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  politi- 
cal and    theological  controversies,  which  sometimes 


made  only  after  repeated  entreaties,  and  seldom  paid  j  interrupted  and  sometimes  dried  up  the  stream  of  offi- 
promptly.     The  Legislature  erected,  besides  the  orig-  I  cial  bounty,  there  were  always  high-minded  men  and 


iual  Hall,  Massachusetts,  Hollis  and  new  Harvard 
Halls,  and  contributed  £1000  out  of  £1800  towards 
Wadsworth  House.  It  allowed  the  College  the  in- 
come of  the  Charleatown  Ferry,  which,  in  1639, 
amounted  to  £50,  but  which  in  some  years  was  less  than 
the  expenses.  President  Dunster's  annual  stipend  pro- 
bably did  not  exceed  £100,  paid  in  rates  ;  Chauncy  re- 
ceived the  same;  Hoar  had  £130  jjej- ajinum/  Oakes 


'See  Eliot's  "  Hittorj-  of  Harvard  College,"  pp.  87,  88. 


women  who  recognized  the  preciousness  of  the  higher 
learning,  and  who  gave  liberally  to  help  its  dissemi- 
nation. The  University,  like  the  circle  of  authors  or 
painters,  which  depends  upon  the  favor  of  a  prince  or 
a  parliament,  may  flourish  fur  a  time;  to  be  perma- 
nent, however,  it  muot  have  no  patron  but  the  public, 
which  has  no  party  or  personal  interests  to  serve,  and 
only  desires  the  uutrammeled  propagation  of  the  best 
knowledge  and  the  highest  culture. 
In  December,  1781,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  was 
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elected  to  succeed  President  Langdon.  He  was  em- 
barrassed from  the  outset  by  the  financial  status  of 
the  College.  In  1773  John  Hancock  had  been  chosen 
Treasurer.  At  that  time  he  was  the  most  popular 
and  influential  man  in  Massachusetts.  Having  in- 
herited, from  his  uncle,  a  few  years  before,  the  largest 
fortune  that  had  been  amassed  up  to  that  time  in  Xew 
England,  he  had  given  to  the  College  about  £.j.jO  for 
books,  and  the  "elegant  carpets"  and  wall-paper  be- 
fore referred  to.  He  was,  moreover,  the  leader  of  the 
patriotic  party,  generally  popular,  except  with  the 
Roy.ilists,  and  very  ambitious.  No  doubt  the  Corpora- 
tion believed  that  they  would  do  well  in  entrusting 
the  funds  of  the  College  to  a  man  at  once  so  rich  and 
80  conspicuous;  but  they  soon  learned  that  brilliancy 
in  politics  is  not  always  accompanied  by  punctuality 
and  wisdom  in  money  matters.  More  than  a  year 
elapsed,  but  Hancock  made  no  settlement  of  his  ac- 
counts, and  the  Corporation  would  gladly  have. asked 
him  to  resign  had  they  not  been  afraid  of  iccensing 
him.  President  Langdon  sent  him  a  letter  urging  a 
statement;  then  a  second  letter,  yet  no  answer  came. 
To  a  third  request,  Hancock  replied  that  he  was 
"busily  engaged,"  but  would  ''soon  appoint  a  day  to 
attend  to  business."  The  Corporation  met,  but  the 
Treasurer  did  not  appear.  Then  they  sent  a  formal 
communication  to  him,  slating  their  "  unhappiness  at 
being  disappointed  as  to  the  promised  settlement; 
they  knew  his  patriotic  exertions  in  his  country's 
cause,  and  were  willing  to  allow  much  for  this  plea 
of  delay;  but  it  was  their  duty  to  be  solicitous  for  the 
seminary ;  they  were  accountable  to  the  Over.ieers 
and  the  world."  They  requested  further  that  the  pa- 
pers of  the  College  might  be  left  with  them  during 
his  absence;  "otherwise  all  will  be  in  confusion." 
Hancock  was  soon  to  go  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  the 
Congress.  A  messenger  was  accordingly  despatched 
to  Concord,  where  he  was,  to  ask  him  to  deliver  "the 
moneys,  bonds  and  other  papers  belonging  to  the  Col- 
lege treasury."  By  this  messenger  the  following  an- 
swer was  reiurned:  "Mr.  Hancock  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  the  Rev.  President  and  the  other  gentle- 
men who  were  present  yesterday  at  the  meeting,  and 
acquaints  them  that  he  has  at  heart  the  interest  of 
the  College  as  much  as  any  one,  and  will  pursue  it. 
He  is  much  surprised  and  astonished  at  the  contents 
of  the  President's  letter,  as  well  as  at  the  doings  of 
the  gentlemen  present,  which  he  very  seriously  re- 
sents; and  however  great  'he  gentlemen  may  think 
the  burden  upon  his  mind  may  be,  Mr.  Hancock  is 
not  disposed  to  look  upon  it  in  that  light,  nor  shall 
the  College  suffer  any  detriment  in  his  absence,  as  he 
has  already  determined  those  matters  ;  but  if  the  gen- 
tlemen choose  to  make  a  public  choice  of  a  gentleman 
to  the  displacing  him,  they  will  please  to  act  their 
pleasure.  Mr.  Hancock  writes  in  great  hurry,  being 
much  engaged,  but  shall  write  very  particularly,  or 
be  at  Cambridge  in  person  as  soon  as  the  Congress 
rises.     He  leaves  .ill   his  matters  in  the  hands  of  a 


gentleman  of  approved  integrity,  during  his  absence, 
which  he  is  not  disposed  to  alter,  and  peradventure 
his  absence  may  not  be  longer  than  a  voyage  to  Ma- 
chias."  The  Corporation  evidently  got  small  comfort 
from  this  reply.  Another  year  passed;  still  they  did 
not  dare  to  remove  the  obstinate  Treasurer,  who 
persistently  neglected  his  duties.  They  took  meas- 
ures to  collect  their  rents  and  the  earnings  of  the 
Ferry,  but  went  no  further. 

In  1776,  Hancock  being  then  in  Philadelphia,  the 
President  wrote  him  a  very  humble  letter  setting 
forth  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  College  ;  he  re- 
mained silent.  To  a  second  entreaty  he  replied  that 
he  had  just  sent  a  messenger  "  in  a  light  wagon,  with 
orders  tc  bring  all  his  books  and  papers  across  the 
country  to  Philadelphia  from  Boston,"  in  order  that  he 
might  arrange  them.  So  the  personal  property  of 
Harvard  was  transferred  to  the  Quaker  City,  where  it 
remained  till  the  following  year,  when  the  Corpora- 
tion, having  received  no  account,  aad  being  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  the  securities,  despatched  Tutor 
Hall  to  bring  them  back.  But  Hancock,  although 
he  let  them  go,  would  neither  settle  nor  resign. 
Another  communicaiion,  covering  twenty-eight  quarto 
pages,  did  not  move  him,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  read  it. 
At  last,  after  much  hesitation,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Overseers,  they  elected  {July  14, 1777),  Ebenezer 
Storer,  to  supersede  in  the  Trea-surership,  "the  Honora- 
ble John  Hancock,  whose  employment  in  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  unavoidably  preventi  his  attending  to 
the  business  of  that  office." 

Hancock  regarded  this  action  as  a  personal  insult, 
and  never  forgave  it,  but  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  he  continued  to  wreak  his  resentment  on  the  Col- 
lege, by  the  same  spiteful  and  embarrassing  methods. 
The  Corporation  made  more  than  one  eflfort  to  con- 
ciliate him,  requesting,  for  example,  that  he  would 
permit  his  portrait  to  be  painted  at  their  expense 
"and  placed  in  the  philosophy  chamber,  by  that  of 
his  honorable  uncle."  In  1779  it  was  voted  to  put 
in  suit  the  bond  which  he  had  filed  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  Treasurer,  but  this  vote  was  reconsidered. 
The  following  year  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  position  he  filled  continuously  till  1785, 
and  the  Corporation  sang  another  tune  in  a  compli- 
mentary address  in  which  they  expressed  "  their  hap- 
piness that  a  gentleman  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
General  Court  and  of  the  Overseers,  who  has  given 
such  substantial  evidence  of  his  love  of  letters  and 
atTection  to  the  College,  by  the  generous  and  repeated 
benefactions  with  which  he  hath  endowed  it."  Blan- 
dishments, however,  were  as  futile  as  threats  :  Hancock 
knew  his  power,  and  gratified  his  vindictive  spirit  by 
using  it.  In  1783  the  Overseers  determined  to  force 
an  issue ;  but  at  their  very  next  meeting  Hancock 
presided,  and  they  quailed  before  him.  Then,  as  if 
to  tantalize  them  further,  he  promised  to  bring  in 
a  statement ;  but  when  the  time  came  he  post- 
poned it.     Finally,  on   February   10,  1785,  Treasurer 
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Storer  was  able  to  report  that  Governor  Hancock  had 
made  a  final  settlement  of  his  accounts,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  he  still  owed  the  College  £1054.  This 
balance  he  delayed  to  pay ;  nor  could  the  College, 
whether  by  entreaty  or  threatening  to  resort  to  law, 
get  it  from  him.  He  died  in  October,  1793,  and  two 
years  later  his  heirs  made  a  payment  of  nine  years' 
interest.  The  principal  was  paid  six  or  seven  years 
afterwards,  but  without  compound  interest,  "  whereby 
the  College  loses  upwards  of  $526."  The  motives  of 
this  disgraceful  conduct  seem  not  hard  to  explain. 
Hancock  wa.s  doubtless  flattered  by  his  election  to  the 
Treasurerahip  ;  but  he  had  no  experience  as  a  finan- 
cier, and  was  soon  drawn  into  the  more  exciting  politi- 
cal life  in  which  he  shone,  but  which  caused  hijn  to 
neglect  his  duties  as  Treasurer.  When  his  neglect 
became  apparent,  through  the  respectful  intimations 
of  the  Corporation,  his  vanity  was  piqued,  and  thence- 
forth, feeling  secure  of  his  public  position,  he  deter- 
mined to  punish  them  by  systematic  haras-ing  and 
delays.  That  he  needed  the  College  funds,  or  di- 
verted them  temporarily  to  his  own  use,  was  never 
charged,  for  his  private  fortune  was  so  great  (£70,000) 
that  he  could  have  settled  his  account  in  full  at  any 
time  that  he  had  chosen.  But  to  ambitious  men 
of  a  certain  calibre,  all  the  glory  and  honor  they 
derive  from  success  in  work  for  which  they  are  fitted 
do  not  atone  for  the  pangs  their  pride  suffers  when 
they  have  been  found  negligent  or  incompetent  in 
work  undertaken  by  them  without  proper  qualifica- 
tion. 

While  this  unseemly  and  annoying  conflict  was  in 
progress,  the  College  was  engaged  in  a  financial 
struggle  with  the  Legislature.  Harvard  had  loyally 
converted  its  funds  into  currency  early  in  the  Revo- 
lution, but  before  the  War  closed  the  currency  had 
depreciated  so  far  that  it  required  seventy-five  dollars 
in  paper  to  purchase  one  dollar  in  gold.  In  1777  the 
fees  for  tuition  were  increased  in  order  to  make  good 
the  diminishing  salaries  of  the  instructors ;  and  in 
1780  the  Legislature  was  petitioned  to  supply  by 
grants  the  constantly  growing  deficit.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  memorial  asking  the  General  Court  to  pledge 
itself  to  pay  to  the  President  a  permanent  and  ade- 
quate salary ;  but  the  Court  refused,  preferring  to 
keep  that  officer  dependent  upon  it,  for  irregular  and 
uneven  grants.  It  appropriated  £300  for  the  first 
year  of  President  Willard's  term.  The  Corporation 
then  endeavored  to  equalize  the  salaries  of  professors, 
by  assessments  on  the  students  ;  and  the  rents  of 
Massachusetts  Hall  were  doubled  (to  £120)  for  the 
benefit  of  the  President.  The  Legislature  continuing 
stingy,  another  petition  was  presented,  which  brought 
from  it  (July,  1783)  grants  of  £156  for  the  President, 
and  of  about  £100  each  for  the  Professors  of  Divinity, 
Mathematics  and  Oriental  Languages,  but  these  grants 
were  no  longer  "  gratuitous,"  but  "  on  account  of  ser- 
vices done,  and  to  be  done,  he  (the  grantee)  to  be  ac- 
countable for  the  same,"  an   intimation   which  the 


beneficiaries  regarded  as  ominous.'  The  position  of 
the  President  and  Professors  became  precarious,  so 
that  the  Corporation  authorized  the  Treasurer  to  lend 
them  money  at  interest,  until  the  Legislature 
should  fulfil  its  pledges.  But  this  the  T^egislature 
never  did  ;  its  last  subsidy  to  the  President  and  Pro- 
fessors was  on  May  31,  1786,  when  it  appropriated 
£480  for  the  former,  and  upwards  of  £240  to  each  of 
the  latter.  These  sums  enabled  them  to  settle  their 
indebtedness  to  the  Treasurer,  but  left  no  provision 
for  the  future.  The  next  year  the  Treasurer  reported 
that  during  the  past  decade  the  College  had  suffered 
a  clear  loss  of  £13,702  6s.  2d.  But  the  Court  gave  no 
relief,  and  in  February,  1791,  voted  that  it  was  ine-x- 
pedient  to  make  any  grants  to  College  officers.  A 
final  effort  was  made  in  the  following  January  to 
bring  the  Court  to  terms;  it  was  shown  that  more 
than  £3000  had  been  loaned  to  the  President  and 
Professors,  and  it  was  prayed  that  the  College  be  re- 
imbursed ;  this  last  appeal,  however,  was  treated  like 
its  predecessors,  and  thenceforth  the  Corporation  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  providing  in  full  the 
officers'  salariei.  The  notes  due  foi-  advances  were 
canceled.  Happily,  through  the  skillful  management 
of  Storer,  the  Treasurer,  and  of  James  Bowdoin  and 
John  Lowell,  the  financial  resources  of  the  College 
had  gradually  been  augmented.  The  investraenUs, 
made  in  uncertain  times;  proved  lucrative,  and  in 
1793  the  Treasurer's  report  stated  that  the  pergonal 
estate  amounted  to  §182,000,  of  which  about  $82,000 
were  appropriated  for  special  purposes.  That  was  the 
first  year  in  which  theEnglishsystemof  reckoning  was 
dropped,  and  the  American  adopted.  We  have  now 
arrived  at  a  period,  therefore,  when  the  College  had 
to  depend  upon  itself,  but  when  the  State,  while 
refusing  monetary  support,  still  arrogated  the  right 
of  supervisional  control.  But,  as  this  was  the  first 
step  toward  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  Harvard 
from  all  political  control,  we  see  now  that  the  gain 
far  exceeded  the  sacrifices  which  it  temporarily  de- 
manded. 

The  administration  of  Willard  coincided  with  other 
changes  which  proved  beneficial  to  the  development 
of  the  College.  The  standard  of  scholarship  was 
raised ;  the  Medical  School  was  founded  on  very 
humble  beginnings;  four  professorships  (E.  Hersey, 
Alford,  A.  Hersey  and  Erving)  were  added  to  the 
foandations ;  the  system  of  discipline  was  remodeled. 
The  graduating  classes  between  1781  and  1804,  inclu- 
sive, averaged  forty,  that  of  1804  having  sixty-one 
members,  the  largest  number  up  to  that  time.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1790,  the  College  was  honored  by  a  visit  from 
President  Washington,  who,  in  reply  to  an  address 
from  the  Corporation,  complimented  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  "  literary  republic,"  and  hoped  that 

1  At  this  time  tlie  College  luflt  tlie  revenue  frotD  the  Clmrlestonrn 
Terry,  by  the  building  of  the  ClmrliiS  River  Bridce  (178.5).  The  Legisla- 
ture required  the  grautees  uf  tliu  bridge  to  pay  the  CuUege  au  auuuity 
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"the  muses  might  long  enjoy  a  tranquil  residence 
within  the  walls  of  this  University." 

President  Willard  died  in  September,  1804,  and 
nearly  two  years  elapsed  before  his  successor,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Webber,  HoUis  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics, was  elected.  In  the  interim  the  office  had  been 
offered  to  Fisher  Ames,  the  first  layman,  so  far  as  I 
have  learned,  who  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of 
Harvard,' — but  he  declined.  Mr.  Webber  came  into 
office  just  at  the  outbreak  of  a  new  religious  contro- 
versy, the  echoes  of  which  were  heard  far  down  the 
present  century.  It  is  the  inherent  nature  of  sects  to 
become  diversified ;  some  members  clinging  rigidly 
to  the  letter  of  their  creed  and  to  tradition,  while 
others  move  on  to  larger  interpretations.  Midway 
between  these  factions  oscillate  the  moderates,  who 
hold  some  of  the  views  of  each  but  do  not  approve  of 
the  extremes  of  either.  Presbyterianism  in  New  Eng- 
land was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, on  the  verge  of  a  new  disintegration  ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  advanced  party,  carrying  freedom  of  in- 
quiry to  its  logical  conclusion,  were  beginning  to  be 
known  as  Unitarians,  whom  the  conservatives  looked 
upon  with  abhorrence  as  no  belter  than  skeptics  or 
atheists.  The  line  of  demarcation  was  clearly  defined 
ia  the  controversy  over  the  election  of  a  successor  to 
the  chair  of  Divinity,  which  was  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Tappan  in  1804.  The  corporation  elected 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  of  Hingham,  whose  views  were 
then  deemed  radical.  He  was  stoutly  resisted.  The 
orthodox  declared  that  "  soundness  and  orthodoxy  " 
were  the  requisites  demanded  by  HoUis  of  the  candi- 
dates to  this  professorship ;  that  "  soundness  and  or- 
thodoxy" were  to  be  found  among  Calvinista  only  ; 
and  that  the  candidate  should  submit  to  an  exami- 
nation of  faith.  Dr.  Ware's  supporters  replied  that 
such  an  examination  "  was  a  barbarous  relic  of  in- 
quisitorial power,  alien  alike  from  the  genius  of  our 
government  and  the  spirit  of  our  people ;  that  the 
College  had  been  dedicated  to  Christ  and  not  toCtlvin 
— to  Christianity  and  not  to  sectarianism  ;  that  Hollis, 
though  agreeing  with  Calvinists  in  some  points,  was 
)\otoriously  not  a  Calvini^t;  and  that,  by  hisstatutes, 
he  prescribed  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament as  the  rule  of  his  Professor's  faith,  and  not  the 
Assembly's  Catechism."  At  last  Dr.  Ware's  election 
was  concurred  in  by  the  Overseers  (May,  1805),  but 
it  caused  so  great  annoyance  to  the  orthodox,  that 
Dr.  Pearson,  Hancock  Professor  of  Hebrew,  resigned 
(March,  ISOC),  giving  as  his  reason  that  "  events  dur- 
ing the  past  year  having  so  deeply  affected  his  mind, 
beclouded  the  prospect,  spread  such  a  gloom  over  the 
University,  and  compelled  him  to  take  such  a  view  of 
its  internal  state  and  external  relations,  of  its  radical 
and  constitutional  maladies,  as  to  exclude  the  hope 
of  rendering  any  essential  service  to  the  interests  of 


1  President   Leverctt  bud  fitted  fur  the  miaistry,  but  bad   had  no 
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religion  by  continuing  his  relation  to  it."  His  res- 
ignation was  accepted  by  the  Overseers  who  stated 
that  "  they  are  not  apprehensive  the  University  is  in 
so  unfortunate  a  state  as  he  has  represented." 

In  1780  the  original  Stoughton  Hall,  which  was  situ- 
ated at  right  angles  to  Massachusetts  and  Harvard,  near 
the  present  site  of  the  University,  had  to  be  demol- 
ished on  account  of  its  decay  ;  but,  with  the  increased 
number  of  students  another  dormitory  was  needed. 
This,  the  present  Stoughton,  was  erected  in  1805  at 
the  expense  of  the  college.  The  corporation  then  pe- 
titioned the  Legislature  for  assistance  to  repair  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  buildings,  and,  in  1806,  permission 
was  granfed  to  them  to  raise  $30,000  by  lottery. 
From  the  proceeds  of  this  lottery  ($29,000)  a  new  hnil 
was  built,  at  the  cost  of  $24,000,  and,  on  its  comple- 
tion in  1813,  it  was  called  after  Sir  Matthew  Hol- 
worthy,  to  whom  the  college  was  indebted  for  the 
largest  single  benefaction  it  had  received  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  (£1000  sterling).  In  1806,  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  appointed  first  Boylston  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 

Signs  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  in  religion  were  now 
rapidly  multiplying  in  New  England,  and  its  effect 
was  soon  felt  at  Harvard.  The  election  of  James 
Bowdoin  to  the  Corporation  in  1792  may  now  be  looked 
upon  as  an  entering  wedge,  for  he  was  the  first  lay 
Fellow  (excepting  previous  Treasurers,  Professors  or 
Tutors)  ever  admitted  to  that  body.  Experience  in 
bis  case  suggested  that  a  modification  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board  of  Overseers  would  be  desirable. 
The  limitation  of  the  original  charter  to  the  ministers 
and  magistrates  of  Cambridge  and  five  neighboring 
towns  deprived  the  College  of  the  services  of  suitable 
men;  while  the  admission  of  the  State  Senate,  by 
the  Constitution  of  1780,  created  a  considerable 
number  of  Overseers  whose  knowledge  of  and  interest 
in  the  College  were  slight  or  perfunctory,  whose  term 
was  brief  and  uncertain,  and  whose  time  was  fully  oc- 
cupied with  politics  and  legislation.  In  March,  1810, 
therefore,  an  amendment  was  passed  to  the  following 
effect:  " The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Coun- 
cil, the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  President  of  the 
College,  for  the  time  being,  with  fifteen  ministers  of 
Congregational  Churches,  and  fifteen  laymen,  all  in- 
habitants within  the  State,  to  be  elected  as  provided 
in  the  act,"  were  constituted  "tbe  Board  of  Overseers 
of  Harvard  College."  The  fifteen  laymen  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  rest  of  the  Board,  which  thus  perpet- 
uated itself.  The  Legislature  carefully  respected  the 
ancient  privileges  of  the  College,  by  providing  that 
this  act  should  not  take  effect  until  it  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Corporation  and  Overseers,  which  they 
did.  In  July,  1810,  President  Webber  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  Thornton  Kirkland, 
pastor  of  the  new  South  Church  in  Boston. 

Political  partisanship  then  ran  high,  and,  in  1812, 
the  Senate  complained  that  it  had  been  deprived  by 
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the  recent  act  of  some  of  its  privileges,  and  a  bill  to 
repeal  it  was  introduced.  The  Corporatioa  testified 
that  the  College  had  been  benefited  by  the  change, 
but  the  act  was  jepealed  and  the  previous  one  re- 
stored. The  Corporation  insisted  that  since  the  act 
of  1810  had  become  valid  only  by  their  consent  and 
that  of  the  Overseers,  it  could  not  be  annulled  with- 
out their  approval.  The  Overseers  waived  all  opin- 
ion as  to  the  act  of  1812  until  the  Supreme  Court 
should  pass  upon  it.  They  organized  according  to 
the  act  of  1810,  and  another  Board  organized  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution  of  1780 ;  the  latter  body,  how- 
ever, exercised  the  functions  of  de  facto  Overseers 
until  February,  1814,  when,  a  change  of  parties  in  the 
control  of  the  State  Government  having  taken  place, 
the  act  of  1810  was  restored,  and  approved,  and  it 
remained  in  vigor  for  nearly  forty  years. 

The  Presidency  of  Kirkland  witnessed  the  expan- 
sion of  Harvard  from  a  College  into  a  University,  by 
the  creation  of  several  departments,  or  schools,  in 
addition  to  the  Academic  department.  Of  these — the 
Medical  School,  the  Divinity  School,  and  the  Law 
School — some  account  will  be  given  later.  Five  pro- 
fessorships were  founded,  or  for  the  first  time  filled, 
during  Kirkland's  term.  The  College  received  its 
las.  subsidy  from  the  State,  which,  in  1814,  appropri- 
ated a  bank  tax  amounting  to  $10,000  annually  for 
ten  years  "  for  the  encouragement  of  literature,  piety, 
morality,  and  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,"  with  the 
restriction  that  a  fourth  part  of  this  annual  sum 
should  go  "  towards  the  partial  or  total  reduction  of 
the  tuition  fees  of  such  students,  not  exceeding  one- 
half  the  whole  number  of  any  class,  who  may  apply 
therefor,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Corpora- 
tion." Of  the  unencumbered  moneys,  upwards  of 
$21,400  were  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  Medical 
School.  In  1815  University  Hall  was  completed  at 
an  expense  cf  $65,000,  partly  paid  from  the  unappro- 
priated funds  of  the  College,  and  partly  from  the  bank 
tax.  An  act  of  February  12.  1814,  increased  the 
value  of  property  exempt  from  taxation  which  the 
College  might  hold  in  Massachusetts,  to  the  value  of 
$12,000  ^er  annum,  in  addition  to  what  it  was  then 
authorized  to  hold. 

In  1820  an  effort  was  made  towards  the  further  lib- 
eralizing of  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers, by  declaring  eligible  to  election  the  ministers 
of  any  Christian  Church,  irre-pective  of  deaomioa- 
tion.  The  Corporation  and  Overseers  approved  this 
reform,  and  a  committee  of  delegates  of  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth,  assembled  to  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  presented  through  its 
chairman,  Daniel  Webster,  a  favorable  report.  But 
when  this  amendment  was  submitted  to  a  popular 
vole,  the  people  of  Maasiichusetts  defeated  it  by 
21,123  votes  in  the  negative,  to  8020  in  the  affirma- 
tive. All  clergymen  who  did  not  belong  to  C  ingre- 
gational  Churches  still  remained,  therefore,  under 
the  ban. 


Kirkland's  administration  was  early  succeislul,  in 
part  owing  to  his  energy  and  wisQom,  and  in  part 
owing  to  the  remarkable  body  of  men  who,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation,  a5^isted  him  with  their  coun- 
sel and  support. '  Previously  to  this  time  "the  duties 
of  President,"  says  Quiucy,  "  were  limited  to  per- 
forming devotional  services  morning  and  evening  in 
the  chapel ;  expounding  some  portion  of  Scripture,  or 
delivering  some  religious  discourse,  '  at  least  once  a 
month;'  presiding  at  meetings  of  the  Corporation 
and  Immediate  Government  [College  Faculty] ;  acting 
as  recording  officer  of  each  of  these  bodies;  and  exe- 
cuting such  duties  as  were  specifically  atsigned  to 
him,  usually  as  chairman  of  a  committee.  The  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  seminary,  the  distribution 
of  its  studies,  the  appointment  of  Tutors  in  case  of 
any  sudden  vacancy,  and  in  short  all  the  executive 
powers  relative  to  discipline  and  instruction,  when  not 
exercised  by  the  Corporation  itself,  were  carried  into 
effect  by  the  President,  Professors  and  Tutors, 
constituting  a  board  denomiuated  'the  Immediate 
Government.'  In  this  board  the  President  always 
stood  in  the  relation  of  primus  infer  pares,  without 
other  authority  than  that  of  a  double  vote,  in  case  of 
an  equivote."  In  1811  and  1812  the  Corporation 
granted  to  the  President  larger  powers  ;  authorizing 
him  "  from  time  to  time  to  make  such  regulations  re- 
specting the  instruction  and  the  government  of  the 
students  as  he  shall  think  reasonable  and  expedient, 
which  regulations  shall  have  the  force  of  laws  till  the 
same  be  disallowed  by  the  Corporation  and  Over- 
seers;" but  he  could  not  alter  any  punishment  or 
mode  of  inflicting  the  same.  Dr.  Kirkland  used  this 
enlarged  authority  very  sparingly,  aud,  so  far  as  the 
records  show,  he  never  exercised  it  without  con- 
sulting the  Faculty;  but,  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
administration  he  was  embarrassed  by  discontent 
which  manifested  itself  both  inside  and  outside  of 
the  Faculty,  and  sprang  from  various  cauje.-'. 

In  the  first  place,  the  old  quarrel  concerning  who 
was  eligible  to  be  a  Fellow  wa^  revived.  In  1806,  on 
the  resignation  of  Professor  Pearson  and  the  election 
of  Chief  Justice  Parsons  to  the  Corporation,  that 
body  contained,  for  the  first  time  m  its  history,  no 
member  of  the  Faculty;  and  as  successive  vacancies 
were  filled  by  non-resident  Fellows,  the  Faculty  be- 
gan to  surmise  that  a  precedent  had  been  established 
against  the  election  of  any  of  their  number  in  the 
future.  In  1823  they  protested  against  the  disposition 
"to  degrade  them  to  the  rank  of  ministerial  officers, 
and  to  subject  them  to  the  discretionary  government 
of  an  individual,"  and  they  attributed  the  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  which  they  thought  existed  in  the 
College  to  the  fact  that  they  had  no  representative  in 
the  Corporation.     Learning  the  details  of  the  cou- 

1  From  among  tlie  Fellowa  at  this  liiiie  (1810- jO),  I  would  nieDtimi 
TheopLihis  Parsone.  John  Lowell,  John  Pliilltpa,  CJiri- toplrer  G,ire, 
William  Prescott,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Jo^pli  Story.  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ilitcU,  William  Eltery  ClianniiiR  and  Cliuiles  Lowell. 
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troversy  which  had  rnged  concerning  Fellows  a  hun- 
dred years  before,  they  ''came  to  the  conclusion  that 
residence  was  originally  a  qualification  for  fellowship, 
and  that,  conformably  to  the  Charter,  the  Corporation 
ought  to  consist  of  Fellows — that  is,  of  resident  officers 
of  the  College."  The  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Phil- 
lips (1823)  gave  them  the  opportunity  they  desired, 
and  they  presented  ii  memorial  to  the  Corporation, 
setting  forth  their  claims.  This  thrust  a  dilemma 
upon  the  Corporation :  if  it  elected  a  member  of  the 
Faculty,  the  memorialists  would  infer  that  their 
claim  was  recognized  as  just,  and  the  non-resident 
Fellows  would  thereby  seem  to  have  no  legal  right  to 
their  office;  but  if,  on  th«  other  hand,  a  nou-resident 
were  chosen  to  succeed  Phillips,  the  memorialists 
would  urge  that  the  policy  of  excluding  the  Faculty 
from  representation  was  to  be  persisted  in.  The  Cor- 
poration laid  their  difficulties  before  the  petitioners, 
who  immediately  addressed  the  Overseers.  The  lat- 
ter, after  delit)eration,  resolved,  that  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  resident  instructors  had  any  exclusive  right 
to  be  chosen  members  of  the  Corporation  ;  that  non- 
resident Fellows  did  not  therefor  forfeit  their  offices; 
and  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  express  any  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  future  elections.  The  Hon.  Charles 
Jackson,  a  nou-resident,  was  soon  afterwards  nomi- 
nated, and,  some  e.Kplanations  having  passed  between 
the  Corporation  :ind  Overseers,  he  was  confirmed. 
Thus  was  finally  settled  a  dispute  that  had  been  settled 
in  the  same  way  a  century  before. 

About  this  time  also  the  impression  spread  that  the 
"  disci[)line,  instruction  and  morals"  of  the  College 
needed  correction.  The  Overseers  accordingly  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  seven,  of  which  Joseph  Story 
was  chairman,  to  investigate.  In  May,  1S24,  they 
recommended  various  change*,  the  principal  being 
that  the  President  should  be  accorded  larger  author- 
ity and  fhould  be  relieved,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
mereW  ministerial  duties;  that  Professors  and  Tutors 
slioulil  be  divided  into  separate  departments,  each 
depirtment  to  have  at  its  head  a  Professor  who  should 
superintend  its  studies  and  instiuctor*,  "with  the 
privilege  of  recommending  its  instructors  to  the  Cor- 
poration for  appointment:  '  tl.at  a  board  of  three 
persons,  presided  over  by  a  Professor,  should  look 
after  the  discipline  of  each  College  Hall,  a  similar 
board  to  superintend  students  who  lodged  outside  of 
the  College,  but  no  extreme  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted without  the  President's  cognizance  and  ap- 
proval ;  that  there  be  two  classes  of  studies — those 
necessarv  for  a  degree  and  those  which  students 
might  elect;  that  each  cla^s  of  students  should  be 
subdivided  into  sections  for  recitations,  which  should 
be  "  more  searching  than  at  present ;  "  that  students 
should  take  notes  at  lectures,  and  pass  an  annual  ex- 
amination; that  students  should  be  admitted  who  did 
not  wish  a  degree,  but  did  wish  '"  to  pursue  particular 
stuHiea  to  ipialify  them  for  scientific  and  mechanical 
employment  and  the  active  business  of  life;"  that 


fines  should  be  abolished,  and  records  of  conduct 
kept  and  sent  quarterly  to  students'  parents;  that 
some  officer  should  "  visit,  every  evening,  the  room  of 
every  student ;  "  that  no  student  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  should  be  admitted  ;  that  the  expense  of  edu- 
cation should  be  reduced ;  and  that  the  visitatorial 
authority  of  the  Overseers  should  be  more  efficient, 
the  President  and  Professors  to  report  to  them  at  a 
meeting  every  winter.  This  recommendation  met 
with  strong  opposition,  led  by  the  Rev.  Andrews 
Norton;  but  at  last  (June  10,  1825)  the  Corporation 
passed  a  new  code  of  laws,  in  which  the  "  Immediate 
Government"  was  authorized  to  call  itself  the  "Fac- 
ulty of  the  University,"  with  power  to  act  by  com- 
mittees; the  President  was  relieved  of  his  ministerial 
duties,  was  charged  with  executing  the  measures  of 
the  Faculty,  but  was  not  granted  visitatorial  power 
nor  independent  negative ;  departments  were  created ; 
students  were  classified  according  to  proficiency;  the 
salaries  of  President  and  Professors  were  made  to  de- 
pend, in  a  measure,  on  the  number  of  students ;  per- 
sons not  candidates  for  a  degree  were  admitted  to 
special  study;  examinations  were  made  more  frequeut 
and  vigorous;  fines  were  abolished  and  a  scheme  of 
punishment — the  various  penalties  of  which  were 
caution,  warning,  solemn  admonition,  official  notice 
to  parents,  rustication  and  expulsion — were  adopted. 

A  third  difficulty  arose  during  this  decade  from  the 
state  of  the  College  finances.     The  institution  had 
expanded  rapidly,  but  in  so  doing  its  expenditures 
had  exceeded  its  revenues.     More  power  had  been  al- 
lowed to  President  Kirkland   in   the  disposal  of  the 
income,  and  he  had  favored  the  passage  of  a  law  by 
which  a  Tutor,  after  six  years  of  satisfactory  service, 
should  be  promoted  to  a  profeisorship,  with  an  in- 
creased salary.     The  price  of  tuition  was  raised,  one 
quarter,  to  fifty-five  dollars  per  annum,  and  lest  this 
should  diminish  the  number  of  students  the  Corpora- 
tion undertook  to  "  assist  meritorious  students  when 
unable   to  pay  the  additional   tuition."     Professors' 
salaries  were  also  augmented.     The  grant  from  the 
Legislature  of  §10,000  for  ten  years  served,  while  it 
1  lasted,  to  maintain  this  more  expensive  system,  al- 
I  though  a  large  part  of  the  grant  was  devoted,  as  has 
j  been  said,  to  the  erection  of  the  Medical  School  and  to 
I  other  purposes.     When  this  grant  ceased,  the  number 
I  of  students  fell  off.     Already  clamors  for  retrench- 
I  meut  had  been  heard,  but  the  Corporation  hoped  that 
the  Legislature  would  continue  its  subsidies.     When, 
I  however,  it  became  evident  (in  1824)  that  the  Legis- 
i  lature  would  do  no  more,  economy  had  to  be  rigidly 
I  practiced.     The  Treasurer's  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1825,  showed  an  excess  of  expenses  over 
'  income   of  more  than   $4J00,   while  there   were  but 
about  200  students,  as  compared  with  upwards  of  300 
in   1S24.     A  committee  of  the   Corporation   made  a 
j  thorough  examination  of  the  Treasurer's   books  for 
the  past  seventeen  years,  and  found  no  evidence  of 
misuse;  they  then   proposed  measures  for  retrench- 
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ment,  such  as  the  union  of  professorships  and  the 
imposition  of  more  work  on  instructors.  The  Presi- 
dent was  asiced  to  discharge  his  secretary,  whose 
duties  were  transferred  to  the  steward.  Beneficiary 
aid  to  students  from  the  unappropriated  funds  of  the 
College  was  cut  off,  and  the  interest  on  appropriated 
funds  was  reduced  from  six  to  five  and  one-half  per 
cent.  The  Treasurer  was  required  to  suhmit  every 
month  to  the  Overseers  a  statement  of  his  expendi- 
tures, and  he  was  authorized  to  make  no  payments 
without  the  sanction  of  that  Board.  By  these  reforms 
the  annual  deficit  of  the  C'jllege  was  wiped  out,  and 
"  a  foundation  was  laid  for  a  prosperous  state  of  its 
finances  "  (1828). 

The  students  objected  to  the  ordinance,  referred  to 
above,  by  which  they  were  classified  in  sections  ac- 
cording to  proficiency,  and  their  discontent  was  the 
cause  of  so  frequent  disorders,  that  the  President 
advised  that  the  obnoxious  law  be  rescinded ;  and 
this  was  done  (1827)  in  all  departments  except  that 
of  Modern  Languages.  Shortly  afterward  President 
Kirkland,  who  had  previously  suffered  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  presented  his  resignation.  He  went  out  of 
oflBce  with  the  personal  good-will  even  of  those  who 
had  most  strenuously  opposed  some  of  his  innova- 
tions. Looking  back  upon  his  administration  after 
more  than  sixty  years,  we  can  give  it  the  praise  it 
merits.  Kirkland  was  the  first  President  to  show,  by 
his  acta,  that  he  recognized  the  distinction  between  a 
college  and  a  university  ;  he  showed  that  he  believed 
that  Harvard  should  and  could  fulfil  the  duties  of  a 
university;  and  he  devoted  all  his  energy  towards 
her  expansion.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  erection 
of  Holworthy,  theoriginal  Medical  School, University 
and  Divinity  Hall ;  and  he  saw  the  addition  of  five 
professorships  (Eliot,  Eumford,  Koyall,  Smith  and 
Dane)  to  the  endowed  foundations  of  the  College. 

His  successor,  Josiah  Quincy  (1829-45),  pursued, 
in  general,  the  expansive  policy  already  laid  down. 
The  number  of  students  increased  steadily,  the  aver- 
age of  the  graduating  class  being  fifty-six,  besides  the 
members  of  the  schools.  The  finances  were  correspond- 
ingly prosperous.  In  August,  1840,  the  capital  of  the 
University  was  estimated  at  $646,235.17,  of  which, 
however,  only  §156,000  could  be  applied  to  the  unre- 
served use  of  the  College.  la  1832  a  Law  School 
building  was  completed  at  the  expense  of  Nathan 
Dane ;  and  in  1839  the  Library  built  from  a  legacy  of 
Christopher  Gore,  at  a  cost  of  S73.000,  was  dedicated. 
In  the  latter  year  also  William  Cranch  Bond  trans- 
ferred his  whole  apparatus  to  Cambridge,  was  ap- 
pointed Astronomical  Observer  to  the  University,  and 
was  installed  in  suitable  buildings,  for  which  a  foun- 
dation was  laid  by  subscription.  The  religious  tend- 
ency at  this  time  was  towards  liberalism.  Unitarian 
doctrines  of  what  now  seems  a  mild  type  had  spread 
throughout  Massachusetts  and  were  supposed  to  have 
■^  their  nursery  at  Harvard;  but  so  conservative  and 
timorous  was  the  majority  at  the  College  that  when 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  delivered  an  address  before 
ihe  Divinity  students  (July  15,  1838),  the  College  au- 
thorities and  the  public  were  alarmed  at  the  boldness 
of  his  ideas,  which  some  did  not  hesitate  to  say  were 
subversive  of  religion  and  morals.  Even  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  felt  obliged  to  declare  that  the 
prevalence  of  some  of  Emerson's  statements  "would 
tend  to  overthrow  the  authority  and  intiuence  of 
Christianity." '  In  1834  the  Legislature  passed  an 
act  entitling  clergymen  of  any  denomination  to  stand 
as  candidates  for  Overseers,  but  this  did  not  go  iuto 
operation  until  1843. 

The  most  important  academic  event  during  Quincy's 
term  was  the  celebration,  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1836,  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Harvard.  A  pavilion  of  white  canvas  was 
erected  in  the  College  grounds,  near  the  present  site 
of  the  Library,  covering  nearly  18,000  square  feet, 
being  150  feet  long  and  120  feet  broad;  and  supported 
in  the  centre  by  a  pillar  65  feet  high,  and  on  the 
sides  by  44  shorter  pillars.  Evergreens  aud  flowers 
decorated  the  pillars;  blue  and  white  streamers  "ra- 
diated from  the  centre  to  the  sides  of  the  tent,"  which 
were  erected  on  sloping  ground,  so  that  "the  tables 
rose  one  above  another  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre." The  entrances  to  the  College  Halls  were 
also  decorated,  and  arches,  bearing  the  names  of  Har- 
vard, Dunster  and  Chauncy,  were  erected  over  the 
three  principal  entrances  to  the  grounds.  Ou  the 
morning  of  the  celebration  a  white  banner,  on  which 
was  emblazoned  the  device  of  the  first  College  seal,  was 
raised  over  the  pavilion.  A  vast  concourse  of  graduates 
and  sight-seeers  thronged  the  town.  At  ten  o'clock  a 
procession  was  formed  in  front  of  the  University,  under 
the  chief  marshalship  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop;  Samuel 
Emery,  of  the  Class  of  1774,  headed  the  line  of  grad- 
uates, the  oldest  living  graduate.  Judge  Wingate 
(Class  of  1759),  being  unable  to  attend.  The  proces- 
sion marched  to  the  Congregational  Church,  where 
Dr.  Ripley  "offered  a  solemn  and  fervent  prayer;" 
then  was  sung  "Fair  Harvard,"  an  ode  written  for 
the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Giiman  (class  of 
1819);  after  which  "President  Quincy  commanded, 
during  two  hours,  the  attention  of  the  audience." 
The  services  over,  the  procession  moved  to  the  pavil- 
ion, where  1500  persons  partook  of  dinner.  Edward 
Everett,  the  President  of  the  day  in  the  absence  of 
H.  G.  Otis,  began  the  speech-making,  aud  was  fol- 
lowed by  ex-Pres.  Kirkland,  Dr.  Palfrey,  Justice 
Story,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  Governor 
Levi  Lincoln,  Daniel  Webster,  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  Robert  C.  Winthrop  and  other 
distinguished  speakers,  until  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  the  assembly  was  "adjourned  to  meet 
at  this  place  on  the  8th  of  September,  1936."  The 
yard  and  buildings  were  then  "brilliantly  illuminated 
by  the  students,  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation. 

1  J.  E.  Cabot'a  "  Memoir  of  EmerBon,"  p.  332. 
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The  name  of  each  of  the  College  halls  appeared  in 
letters  of  light,  together  with  the  dates  of  their  erec- 
tion, and  appropriate  mottoes." 

During    Quincy's    term    the    old    Congregational 
Church,   which   stood   near   where    Dane   Hall   now 
stands,  was  taken  down  (1833);  the  land  belonging  to 
it  was  added  to  the  College  enclosure,  and  the  new 
church  (now  the  First  Unitarian)  was  erected.     Four 
professorships  were  founded  by  private  benefactors  in 
the  University,  viz.:  Natural  History  (Fisher),  His- 
tory (McLean),  Eloquence  (P.'irkraan),  Astronomy  and 
Mathematics  (Parkman).     A  fund  was  also  subscribed 
for   the   purchase    of    books   for   the    new   Library. 
President  Quincy  resigned  in  August,  1845,  leaving 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  having  been  "the  Great 
Organizer  of  the  University."     He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  whose  varied  achievements 
in  politics  and  literature  had  qualified  him,  it  was 
thought,  to  direct  the  rapidly  expanding  University. 
But  after  three  years  of  service  he  resigned,  having 
found  that  the  innumerable  petty  duties  which  were 
then  thrust  upon  the  President,  from  the  oversight 
of  "the  spots  on  the  carpet  in  a  pew  of  the  Chapel  to 
the  reception  of  the  King's  eon  on   an   occasion  of 
ceremony,"  were  "  more  than  his  flesh  and  blood  could 
stand."    Yet,  during  his  brief  term,  he  furthered  the 
interests  of  Harvard.    College  House  (1846),  the  Ob- 
servatory (1846)  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
(1848)   were  added  during  his  administration,  and 
one  professorship,  that  of  Anatomy  (Parkman),  was 
founded.     The  resources  of  Harvard  were  still  quite 
inadequate  to   its  needs,  and  in  1849  the  State  was 
petitioned  for  an  appropriation;  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  annual  income  from  funds  applicable  to  the  Col- 
lege was  but  $20,033,  whereas  the  expenses  amounted 
to  more  than  $40,000,  so  that  the  deficiency  had  to  be 
made  up  from  the  tuition  fee  of  the  student-,  which 
was  then  (1848)  $75.'     Some  persons  interested  in  the 
College  objected  strongly  to  the  efforti'  to  convert  it 
into    a    University — this  title    had    been    formally 
adopted   by  Pres.   Everett — declaring   that   the  real 
purpose  of  the  institution  should  be  to  furnish  a  solid 
literary  education,  and  not  to  provide  mere  smatterings 
in    many   departments.     One   critic   condemned    the 
rage  for  extravagance  in  buildings;  the  new  Library, 
he  said,  had  cost  §73,000,  while  the  fund  for  supply- 
ing it  with  books  was  only  $21,000;  whence  he  in- 
ferred that  the  Corporation  set  a  value  of  seventy- 
three  on  atone  and  mortar  and  of  only  twenty-one  on 
books.    He  protested  also  against  incre.tsing  the  cost 
of   education,   especially  since  Cambridge    was  an 
expensive  place  to  live  in.* 

At  this  time  the  constiiutioa  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers became  again  the  object  of  much  discussion. 
Many  alumni  favored  the  complete  separation  of  the 
College  from  the  State,  and  proposed  a  new  system  of 


'  Sob  S.  a.  Eliot's  Sketch  of  Ilurvnrd  CulleRC,  p.  1]0. 
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election,  whereby  the  Overseers  should  be  a  represen- 
tative instead  of  an  ex  officio  body.     The  full  Board 
numbered  eighty-three  members — far  too  many  for  the 
speedy  and  efficient  transaction  of  business.     In  1850 
a  Committee  of  the  Legislature  investigated  the  Col- 
lege, and  reported  that  it  failed  "  to  answer  the  just 
expectations  of  the  people  of  the  State,"  owing  to  the 
fact  that  its  organization  and  instruction  were  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 
The  next  year  an  act   was  passed   remodeling  the 
Board  of  Overseeis,  which  was  to  consist  of  "  the 
Governor,    Lieutenant-Governor,    President    of  the 
Senate,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  Har- 
vard College,  for  the  time  being,  together  with  thirty 
other  persons."    Those  thirty  other  persons  were  to 
be  elected  by  the  General  Court,  none  of  whose  mem- 
bers was  eligible ;  they  were  to  be  divided  into  three 
classes  of  ten  each,  the  first  class  to  go  out  of  office  ou 
the  day  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Court,  "  and  so  on  in  rotation,  to  be  determined  by  lot." 
After  the  Board  should   be  wholly  renewed  in   this 
manner,  it  was  to  be  divided  into  six  classes  of  five 
each,  each  class  to  serve  six  years  from  the  dale  of  its 
election.    No  person  was  eligible  for  re-election  for 
more  than  one  term  immediately  succeeding  that  for 
which  he  was  first  elected.    This  was  a  great  step  in 
advance ;    the  number    of   Overjeera   was    reduced 
within  rea-sonable  limits,  and  the  number  of  its  tx 
officio  members  was  now  only  five  (not  counting  ihe 
President  and  Treasurer).     But  the   pernicious  in- 
fluence of  politics  was  still  felt  in  the  election  of  the 
Overseers  by  the  Legislature.    Party  intrigues  and 
preferences,  which  should  have  no  weight  in  an  in- 
stitution consecrated  to  Truth, — which  has  never  been 
the  chiet  concern  of  politicians, — often   determined 
the  success  or  defeat  of  candidates,  who  were  nomi- 
nated in  party  caucuses  at  the  State  House.    A  bill 
was  therefore  introduced  in  the  Senate  in  1854,  to  take 
the  election  out  of  the  Legislature  and  to  entrust  it  to 
the  alumni   of  the  College,   but  this  bill   was  not 
enacted.     Earlier  than  this,  in  1851,  the  State  poli- 
ticians thought  to  improve  matters  by  tampering  with 
the  organization  of  the  Corporation.    They  proposed 
to  increase  that   Board   to   fifteen  members,   to   be 
elected  by  the  Ltgislaiure,  in  three  classes  of  five  each, 
one  class  to  go  out  every  two  years.    Fortunately,  thia 
proposal,  which  would  not  only  have  introduced  poli- 
tics into  the  Corporation,  but  also  have  made  that  body 
unstable  and  transitory,  was  not  adopted.  The  scheme 
of   1854,    by    which  Slate    interference  was  to   be 
abolished,  depended   on   the  raising  of  a  fund  of 
S200,000,  the  income  from  which,  in  sums  of  $100, 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  one  hundred 
worthy  students. 

The  internal  afiairs  of  the  College  progressed  but 
slowly  during  the  decade  1850-60.  Jared  Sparks,  the 
historian,  was  President  from  1849  to  1853,  and  was 
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followed  by  the  Rev.  James  Walker  (1853-60).  The 
Elective  System,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found 
elsewhere,  was  not  encouraged  ;  but  the  efforts  to  im- 
prove discipline  and  to  check  hazing  were  vigorous, 
and  the  standard  of  learning  was  perceptibly  raised. 
Three  professorships  were  endowed,  one  of  Astronomy 
(Phillipi,  1849) ;  one  of  Christian  Morals  (Plummer. 
1855),  and  one  of  Clinic  (Ja.ck8on,  1859).  Appleton 
Chapel  was  erected  in  1858,  and  the  (Old)  Gymuasiam 
in  1860.  Mr.  Everett  was  the  last  President  to  live  in 
Wadsworth  House;  President  Sparks  dwelt  at  the 
corner  of  Quincy  and  Eirkland  Streets,  and  President 
Walker  at  No.  25  Quincy  Street.  In  1860  a  fund 
given  by  Peter  C.  Brooks  in  1846  had  accumulated 
sufBciently  to  pay  for  the  erection  of  a  new  residence 
for  the  President.  Doubtless  the  most  important  addi- 
tion to  the  University  during  this  period  was  due  to 
the  energy  and  genius  of  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  by 
whom  valuable  collections  in  natural  history  had  been 
patiently  made,  and  through  whose  enthusiasm  money 
was  raised  for  the  erection  of  the  first  division  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  in  1859. 

Professor  Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  eminent  as  a 
Greek  scholar,  was  elected  President  in  1860,  upon 
the  resignation  of  Walker,  and  served  until  his  death, 
in  1862,  being  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hill. 
This  was  a  gloomy  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  nation, 
and  Harvard  did  not  escape  from  its  effects.  The 
cost  of  living  was  considerably  increased  owing  to 
the  Civil  War;  nevertheless,  the  number  of  students 
(Jid  not  diminish  to  the  degree  that  might  have  been 
expected.  The  number  of  Seniors  upon  whom 
degrees  were  conferred  between  1850  and  1859, 
average  82.  The  class  of  1860  graduated  110— the 
largest  up  to  that  date;  1861,81;  1862,97;  1863, 
120;  1864,  99;  1865,  84.  President  Hill's  adminis- 
tration is  memorable  on  two  accounts:  he  initiated 
changes  in  the  methods  of  instruction  with  a  view  to 
convert  the  College  into  a  University,  and  he  wit- 
nessed the  final  severing  of  the  College  from  all 
interference  by  the  State.  On  April  26,  1865,  the 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  election  of 
Overseers  by  "  such  persons  as  have  received  from 
the  College  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Master 
of  Arts,  or  any  honorary  degree."  The  voting  was 
fixed  between  the  hoars  of  ten  A.  M.  and  four  p.  m. 
at  Cambridge,  on  Commencement  Day ;  no  member 
of  the  Corporation,  or  oflScer  of  government  and  instmc- 
ion  was  elegible  as  an  Overseer,  or  was  entitled  to 
vote ;  and  Bachelors  of  Arts  were  not  allowed  to  vote 
until  the  fifth  Commencement  after  their  graduation. 
The  Board  of  Overseers,  as  thus  constituted,  consists 
of  thirty  members,  divided  into  six  classes  of  five 
members  each,  every  class  serving  six  years.  In 
case  of  a  vacancy,  the  remaining  Overseers  can  sup- 
ply it  by  vote,  the  person  thus  elected  being  "  deemed 
to  be  a  member  of  and  to  go  out  of  ofSce  with  the  class 
to  which  his  predecessor  belongs."  Among  the  other 
noteworthy  events  of  President  Hill's  term  were  the 


building  of  Gray's  Hall  (1863),  and  the  introduction 
of  a  series  of  University  Lectures  (1863)  by  specialists. 
These  courses,  rather  popular  in  their  nature,  were 
open  to  all  members  of  the  University,  and  to  the 
public  on  the  payment  of  five  dollar.  The  Academic 
Council,  composed  of  the  Professors  and  Assistant 
Professors  in  the  various  Faculties,  was  founded  with 
a  view  to  suggest  the  subjects  to  be  lectured  upon  and 
to  recommend  lecturers. 

President  Hill  resigned  September  30,  1868 ; 
Charles  William  Eliot  (class  of  1853),  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him.  May  19,  1869.  President  Eliot's 
administration,  which  has  now  extended  over  twenty- 
one  years,  has  been  unquestionably  the  most 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  University.  Changes 
more  numerous  and  more  radical  have  been  wrought 
than  in  any  previous  period  of  the  same  length  ;  and 
they  have  affected  most  deeply  not  only  Harvard 
itself,  but  the  higher  education  of  the  whole  country. 
It  is  still  too  soon  to  pass  final  judgment  on  many  of 
these  changes,  but  it  is  not  too  soon  to  state  that  they 
mark  the  transformation  of  the  College  into  a 
University.  Foremost  among  them  is  the  unre- 
served adoption  of  the  Elective  System,  loi.g  and 
stubl  ornly  opposed ;  its  privileges  were  handed 
down  from  class  to  class,  until  at  last  they  reached 
the  Freshmen.  As  a  corollary  to  thit",  voluntary 
attendance  at  College  exercises  has  been  accorded  to 
undergraduates,  the  experiment  being  tried  first  with 
the  Seniors  in  1874-75.  The  Law  School  has  been 
completely  reorganized  ;  its  course  has  been  length- 
ened from  two  years  to  three,  and  its  instruction  has 
been  made  methodical  and  progresbive.  A  similar 
improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  Medical  School, 
whose  standard  was  raised  above  that  of  any  other  in 
the  country,  and  whose  course  has  been  fixed  at  three 
years,  with  an  extra  year  for  those  who  care  to  avail 
themselves  ofit.  The  Divinity  School,  long  on  the 
verge  of  dissolution,  has  been  resuscitated,  and 
although  it  cannot  yet  be  said  to  flourish,  this  is  due 
to  the  general  temper  of  the  age  in  religious  matters, 
rather  than  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  facilities  of  the 
School  itself.  Attempts  have  likewise  been  made  to 
increase  the  efliciency  of  the  Scientific  School,  but 
that  institution  seems  to  be  inevitably  tending 
towards  absorption  in  the  College.  The  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  the  Bussey  Institution,  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
Archaeology,  and  the  transference  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  to  the  College,  are  landmarks 
in  the  extension  of  the  University  in  different  direc- 
tions during  the  past  twenty  years. 

To  this  period  belongs  also  another  wise  reform — 
the  abolition  of  compulsory  attendance  at  religious 
services.  In  1869  the  Faculty  ceased  to  require  those 
students  who  passed  Sunday  at  home  to  attend 
Church,  except  as  their  guardians  or  parents  desired  ; 
and  it  reduced  the  number  of  services  to  be  attended 
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by  those  who  remained  in  Cambridge,  from  two  to  one. 
After  much  discussion  and  many  petitions,  attendance 
at  prayers  as  well  as  at  Sunday  services,  was  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  student.     The  old  system  of  regulations 
was  completely  recast :  the  Faculty  recognized  that  it 
had  a  more  useful  work  to   perform   than   to  inspect 
the  frogs  and  buttons  on  the  student's  coats,  or  to  fix 
the  hour   for  going  to  bed.    The  decorum   of   the 
undergraduates  has  improved  in  proportion  as  their 
independence  has  widened.     Hazing  has  disappeared, 
and  cases  of  serious  disorder  have  been  rare.    Crib- 
bing at  examination,  which  a   majority  of  students 
deemed   venial   when  studies  were  prescribed,   has 
almost  passed  away,  since  studies  have  been  elective. 
In  1869  the  semi-annual  exhibitions,  which  used  to 
be  held  when  a  committee  of  the  Overseers  visited 
the  College,  were  abandoned,  since  it  was  found  that 
they  no  longer  served  their  original  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating the  ambition  of  students.    In  the  following 
year  the  system  of  conferring  "  honors"  on  students 
who  had  passed  a  successful  special  examination  in 
some  one   department — as  the  Classics,  or  Mathe- 
matics— at  the  end  of  their  Sophomore  or  Senior 
year,  was  introduced.    In  1872  the  Academic  Coun- 
cil  was   remodeled,  to  suggest  candidates   for    the 
higher  degrees,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  and    S.D.,   and  these 
degrees  acquired  a  real  value  from  the  fact  that  they 
represented  a  specified  amount  of  graduate  work. 
Indeed,  the  policy  of  the  University  has  been  to 
abolish  the  old  custom  of  conferring  meaningless  de- 
grees.    Even    those    which   are   purely   honorary  in 
their  nature  (LL.D.  and  D.D.)  have  been  bestowed 
more  sparingly.    The  venerable  practice  of  confer- 
ring the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  the  Governor 
for  the  time  being  of  Massachusetts — a  practice  which 
arose  when  that  dignitary  was  ex  officio  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers — was  broken  up  in  1883, 
when  Benjamin  F.  Butler  was  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  it  is   probable   that  the  precedent 
will  never  be  revived. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  was  raised  in  1869 — 
that  of  professors  being  fixed  at  $4000,  that  of  assist- 
ant professors  at  $2500,  and  that  of  instructors  at 
$1000;  but  these  figures  represent  the  maximum, 
and  not  the  average  suou  received  in  the  respective 
grades.  In  the  current  year  (1890)  another  small 
increase  has  been  made ;  but  the  smallness  of  the 
teachers'  stipends,  when  compared  with  the  income 
which  successful  doctors,  lawyers  and  clergymen  re- 
ceive for  intellectual  work  of  relatively  the  same 
quality,  indicates  that  public  sentiment  still  holds 
educators  dangerously  cheap.  Fine  dormitories, 
spacious  halls,  vast  museums  and  costly  apparatus 
do  not  make  a  university  ;  men,  and  only  men  of 
strong  intellect,  of  wisdom  and  spirituality,  can  make 
a  university ;  and  they  can  be  secured  only  by  pay- 
ing them  an  adequate  compensation.  Until  society 
recognizes  that  the  ideal  educator  is  really  bejond 
all  price,  it  will  go  on  suffering  from  evils  and  losses 


which  a  proper  education  might  prevent.    To  lighten 
the  work  of  the  Harvard  professors,  the  Corporation 
have  granted  them  a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  out 
of  every  seven.     Further,  a  subscription  has  recently 
been  opened  to  a  fund  to  provide  a  pension  for  those 
professors  who,  after  a  long  service,  are  incapacitated 
from  either  age  or  feebleness.    In  1872  the  experi- 
ment   of  conducting    "  University    Lectures "    was 
found  to  be  unsuccessful ;  but  it  was  atiil  maintained 
with  good  results  in  the  Law  School  till  1874.    Sum- 
mer courses  in  Chemistry  and  Botany  were  offered  to 
teachers  and  other  students  (1874),  and  they   have 
constantly  grown  in  usefulness, so  thatsimilar  courses 
in  other  departments  have   been  added.      In    1875 
spring  examinations  for  the  University  were  held  in 
Cincinnati,  and  this  scheme,  too,  proved  so  beneficial 
that  it  has  been  extended  to  several  other  distant 
cities,  and  to  some  of  the  preparatory  schools.    In 
that  same  year  Evening  Readings,  open  alike  to  the 
public  and  students,  were  introduced ;  and  they  were 
repeated  from  year  to  year.    Latterly,  more  formal 
lectures.  College  Conferences,  etc.,  have  partly  super- 
seded them. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  now  by  lectures  and 
not  by  recitations  in  all  those  courses  where  lectures 
can  be  given  to  greater  advantage.  The  marking 
system — a  survival  from  the  old  seminary  days,  when 
marks  were  sent  home  regularly  every  quartern-has 
been  overhauled  and  reduced  to  the  least  obnoxious 
condition.  Formerly,  the  maximum  mark  for  any 
recitation  was  eight;  the  students  were  ranked  for 
the  year  on  a  scale  of  100,  but,  though  the  scale  was 
the  same,  no  two  instructors  agreed  in  their  use  of  it. 
Some  were  " hard "  and  some  were  "soft"  markers; 
some  frankly  admitted  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
within  five  or  ten  per  cent,  of  absolute  exactness; 
others  were  so  delicately  constituted  that  they  could 
distinguish  between  fractions  of  one  per  cent.  One 
instructor  was  popularly  supposed  to  possess  a  mark- 
ing "machine;  "  another  sometimes  assigned  marks 
less  than  zero.  These  anomalies  were  long  recognized 
before  a  simple  and  more  rational  scheme  was 
adopted,  in  1886.  "  In  each  of  their  courses  students 
are  now  divided  into  five  groups,  called  A,  B,  C,  D 
and  E;  E  being  composed  of  those  who  have  not 
passed.  To  graduate,  a  student  must  have  passed  in 
all  his  courses,  and  have  stood  above  the  group  D  in  at 
least  one- fourth  of  his  college  work ;  and  for  the  various 
grades  of  the  degree,  honors,  honorable  mention,  etc., 
similar  regulations  are  made  in  terms  of  A,  B,  C,  etc., 
instead  of  in  per  cents,  as  formerly."  '  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  instructors  in  the  various  depart- 
ments has  also  brought  about  what  was  first  proposed 
in  President  Kirkland's  time— 'the  autonomy  of  each 
department  over  its  own  affairs,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  approval  of  the  governing  boards. 
Examinations  are  now  held  twice  a  year,  at  the 
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end  of  January  and  in  June,  lasting  about  twenty- 
days  at  each  period.  The  examinations,  except  in 
courses  involving  laboratory  work,  are  nearly  all 
written,  of  three  hours'  length  each.  President  Eliot, 
then  Tutor  in  Mathematici',  was  the  first  to  introduce 
written  examinations,  in  the  course  under  his  charge, 
in  1854-55.  Before  tliat  tests  were  oral.  The  Col- 
lege calendar  was  reformed  in  1869,  previous  to  which 
date  a  long  vacation  had  been  assigned  to  the  winter 
months,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  poor  students  who 
partly  supported  themselves  by  teaching  school  for  a 
winter  term.  As  re-arranged,  the  College  year  extends 
from  the  last  Thursday  in  September  to  the  last 
Wednesday  in  June,  with  ten  days'  recess  at  Christ- 
mas and  a  week  at  the  beginning  of  April. 

The  remarkable  expanaion  of  the  University  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years — to  which  expansion  the?te 
changes  bear  witness — has  been  as  great  in  material 
and  financial  concerns,  as  in  policy.  In  1861)  the 
resources  of  Harvard  amounted  to  f2,257, 989.80,  and 
the  income  to  $270,404.63 ;  in  1889  the  capital  was 
S6,874,046.25,  and  the  income  was  $913,824.72.  Five 
large  dormitories  have  been  erected,  viz.  : — Thayer 
Hall,  the  gift  of  Nathaniel  Thayer,  in  1870  ;  Holyoke, 
erected  by  the  Corporation,  in  1871  ;  Matthews  Hall, 
the  gift  of  Nathan  Matthews,  and  Weld  Hall,  the 
gift  of  William  F.  Weld,  in  1872 ;  and  Hastings  Hall, 
the  giit  of  Walter  Hastings,  in  1889.  An  addition  to 
the  Library,  by  which  its  capacity  was  more  than 
doubled,  was  completed  in  1877.  Austin  Hall,  the 
new  Law  School,  was  built  from  plans  by  H.  H.  Rich- 
ardson in  1883  ;  the  same  architect  designed  Sever 
Hall  (lecture  and  recitation  rooms)  in  1880.  In 
1871  a  mansard  roof  was  added  to  Boylston  Hall, 
the  Chemical  Laboratory;  and  College  House  was 
enlarged  during  the  same  year,  when  also  the  lecture- 
room  and  laboratory  of  the  Botanic  Garden  were 
completed.  The  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  (for 
which  Thomas  Jefferson  Coo'idge  was  the  chief  con- 
tributor), was  finished  in  1883  ;  that  year  the  new 
Medical  School  in  Boston  was  first  occupied.  The 
Museum  of  Comparative  Z  jology  has  grown  by  succes- 
sive additions,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  largely  de- 
frayed by  Alexander  Agassiz,  until  it  now  (1890)  covers 
the  two  sides  of  the  quadrangle  originally  proposed  by 
Louis  Agassiz;  and  on  the  third  side  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Archaeology,  begun  in  1876  and  added  to 
in  1889,  has  almost  reached  the  point  of  junction. 
The  Bussey  Institution  (1870),  the  School  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine  (1883)  and  the  Library  of  the  Divinity 
School  (1886)  are  further  monuments  of  President 
Eliot's  administration.  For  athletic  purposes  several 
buildings  have  been  erected  during  this  period  :  the 
University  Boat  House  (1870),  the  Hemenway  Gym- 
nasium (1879),  the  Weld  Boat  House  (1890)  and  the 
Cary  Athletic  Building  (1890). 

One  other  edifice.  Memorial  Hall,  deserves  a  more 
extended  notice.  In  May,  1865,  a  large  number  of 
graduates  held  a  meeting  in  Boston  to  discuss  plans 


for  erecting  a  memorial  to  those  alumni  and  students 
of  Harvard  who  lost  their  livfs  in  behalf  of  the 
Union  during  the  Civil  War.  A  Committee  of  eleven 
were  appointed,  consisting  of  Charles  G.  Loring,  R. 
W.  Emerson,  S.  G.  Ward,  Samuel  Eliot,  Martin 
Brimmer,  H.  H.  Coolidge,  R.  W.  Hooper,  C.  E. 
Norton,  T.  G.  Bradford,  H.  B.  Rogers  and 
James  Walker.  At  another  meeting,  in  July, 
they  presented  a  report,  in  which  was  the  following 
resolution  :  "  Resolved,  That  iu  the  opinion  of  the 
graduates  of  Harvard  College,  a  '  Memorial  Hall ' 
constructed  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate  in  its  ex- 
ternal and  internal  arrangements  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  chiefiy  designed  ;  in  which  statues,  bu«ts, 
portraits,  medallions  and  mural  tablets,  or  other 
appropriate  memorials  may  be  placed,  commemo- 
rative of  the  graduates  and  students  of  the  Col- 
lege who  have  fallen,  and  of  those  who  have  served 
in  the  army  and  navy  during  the  recent  Rebellion,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  the  past  benefactors  and 
distinguished  sons  of  Harvard  now  in  her  keeping, — 
and  with  those  of  her  sons  who  shall  hereafier  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  the  like  honor, — will  be  the 
most  appropriate,  enduring  and  acceptable  commem- 
oration of  their  heroism  and  self-sacrifice;  and  that 
the  construction  of  such  a  hall  in  a  manner  to  render 
it  a  si'itable  theatre  or  auditorium  for  the  literary 
festivals  of  the  College  or  of  its  filial  institutions 
will  add  greatly  to  the  beauty,  dignity  and  effect  of 
such  memorials  and  tend  to  preserve  them  unim- 
paired, and  with  constantly  increasing  association  of 
interest  to  future  years."  At  Commencement  this 
resolution  was  brought  before  the  alumni.  After 
considerable  discussion,  in  which  some  speakers  pro- 
posed that  a  simple  monument  or  obelisk  would  be 
more  appropriate  than  a  building,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  Fifty,  which,  on  Septem- 
ber 23d,  reported  in  favor  of  a  memorial  hall. 
Messrs.  Ware  &  Van  Brunt,  architect.^,  were  requested 
to  submit  plans,  which  were  formally  adopted  at 
the  following  Commencement.  It  was  also  voted 
that  the  biographies  of  the  Harvard  men  who  served 
in  the  war  be  printed.  Subscriptions  were  immedi- 
ately solicited  and  the  College  conveyed  the  land 
known  as  the  Delta  for  the  site  of  the  new  ediSie. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  October  6,  1870,  with  a 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  addresses  by  the 
Hon.  J.  G.  Palfrey,  the  Hon.  William  Gray,  the  Hon. 
E.  R.  Hoar,  a  hymn  by  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes  and  a  ben- 
ediction by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hill.  The  dedication 
ceremonies  took  place  July  23,  1874.  The  total  sum 
raised  was  $305,887.54.  Sanders  Theatre,  to  whose 
erection  was  devoted  the  accumulations  from  a  be- 
quest by  Charles  Sanders  (of  the  class  of  1802),  was 
completed  in  1876,  in  time  to  be  used  for  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  of  that  year.  The  portraits  and 
busts  belonging  to  the  College  were  placed  in  Memo- 
rial Hall,  which  has  since  been  used  by  the  Dining 
Association. 
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Thus  has  the  University  augumented  its  resources 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  The  gifts  have  been 
moft  generous,  but  as  they  have  for  the  most  part 
been  designed  by  their  donors  for  especial  purposes, 
the  unrestricted  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Corpora- 
tion have  not  increased  in  proportion  with  the  needs. 
Two  curiom  bequests  may  be  cited  to  show  how 
unwise  are  benefactions  subject  to  restriction.  In 
1716  the  Rev.  Daniel  Williams  left  an  annuity  of 
£60  for  the  support  of  two  preachers  among  the 
"  Indians  and  Blacks,"  and  in  1790  Mrs.  Sarah  Wins- 
low  gave  £1367  in  support  of  a  minister  and  school- 
master in  the  town  of  Tyngsborough :  the  Treasurer 
of  the  College  is  still  paying  the  income  from  these 
donations  for  the  benefit  of  the  nondescript  JVIarshpee 
Indians  and  for  the  schooling  of  the  children  of 
Tyngsborough.  The  great  fire  in  Boston  in  1872 
seriously  affected  the  revenue  of  the  College,  but  the 
deficit  caused  thereby  was  made  good  by  a  subscrip- 
tion. The  only  other  untoward  event  was  the  burn- 
ing of  the  upper  part  of  HoUis  Hall  in  1876. 

It  is  impossible  to  specify  more  particularly  the  be- 
quests which  have  enriched  Harvard  during  the  past 
two  decades.  The  income  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
College  for  beneficiary  purposes  amounts  to  more  th&n 
$i5, 000  per  annum — a  sum  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
assertion  made  in  the  College  Catalogue  "  that  good 
scholars  of  high  character  but  slender  means  are  very 
rarely  obliged  to  leave  College  for  want  of  money." 
Nor  can  space  be  spared  to  enumerate  the  various 
prizes  for  essays,  speaking,  reading,  etc.,  which  are  an- 
nually awarded.  Mention  should  be  made,  however,  of 
a  few  matters  upon  which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  en- 
large. In  1870-71  the  Corporation  negotiated  with  the 
Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  Ins-titute  with  the  Scien- 
tific Department  at  Harvard — the  united  institution 
to  be  called  the  Technological  School,  and  to  have  its 
seat  in  the  Institute's  building  in  Boston.  After  sev- 
eral propositions  and  much  deliberation,  however,  the 
two  bodies  could  reach  no  satisfactory  agreement,  and 
the  project  was  abandoned.  Another  scheme  which 
may  be  realized  hereafter — the  admission  of  women  to 
the  privileges  of  the  University — has  been  agitated 
from  time  to  time  during  the  past  twenty  years.  In 
18G9  one  woman  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  Divinity 
School,  and  another  to  the  Scientific  School,  but  the 
Corporation  refused.  In  1873,  however,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  the  Woman's  Educational  Association, 
they  consented  to  hold  entrance  and  final  exarai- 
uatious,  and  to  give  certificates  to  those  candidates 
who  passed  creditably.  The  number  of  women  u  ho 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  concession  has  never 
been  large  ;  but  in  1880  an  association  for  the  Colle- 
giate Education  of  Women  opened  in  Cambridge  au 
institution,  popularly  known  as  the  "  Annex,"  where 
courses  are  offered  similar  to  those  given  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  are  conducted  by  Harvard  professors  and 
instructors.  From  this  uiiotficial  connection,  it  is  pos- 


sible that  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  may  ultimately 
be  introduced  into  the  University. 

In  1880  an  act  passed  the  Legislature  amending  the 
College  Charter  so  as  to  allow  persons  who  are  not 
inhabitants  of  Mas^achusett",  but  who  are  otherwise 
qualified,  to  be  eligible  as  Overseers.  This  change 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  New  York  there  is  a  l.irge 
body  of  alumni  who  wished  to  have  a  representation 
on  the  Board  of  Overseers.  In  1884  an  Overseer  was 
elected  from  Philadelphia.  The  question  of  allowing 
graduates  of  the  Law  and  Medical  Schools  to  vote  for 
Overseers  has  recently  been  discussed,  but  it  has  not 
yet  met  the  approval  of  the  governing  boards.  In 
1889  an  amendment  was  passed  modifying  the  count- 
ing of  votes.  The  celebration,  in  1886,  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  College,  is  still 
too  recent  to  require  a  detailed  notice. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  this  hii-torical  sketch 
it  may  be  well  to  give  a  few  statistics,  from  which  the 
remarkable  recent  expansion  of  the  University  can 
be  more  clearly  seen  : 

Membertlup. 

18G9.  I8S9. 

Undersimduates 563  1271 

Graduate    Scbotura 2 

Besideat  Graduates ,   .         4  93 

Dlrinitjr  School 36  35 

Lav  School 120  254 

Scientific  School 43  05 

School  of  Uioiag 9 

Medical  School 300  290 

Dental  School 16  35 

Busaey  Inatitution 2 

Veterinary   Departmeot 20 

Non-resident  Gi-aduatee «  .   ,     .   .  10 

lOM  2U97 

UnlTersity  Courses 13 

Summer   Schools 220 

In  1869  the  corps  of  instructors  numbered  84 ;  in 
1889,  217.  The  College  Library  in  the  former  year' 
had  121,000  volumes,  and  the  libraries  of  the  other 
departments,  63,000  volumes;  in  1889  the  College  Li- 
brary had  268,551  volumes,  and  256,737  pamphlet.-', 
and  the  other  departments  had  86,868  volumes  and 
29,041  pamphets. 

The  Medicai,  School.— In  the  year  1780,  Drs. 
Samuel  Danforth,  Isaac  Rand,  Thomas  Kast,  John 
Warren  and  some  others  formed  an  association  called 
"The   Boston  Medical  Society."    On   November  3, 

1781,  this  Society  voted,  "that  Dr.  John  Warren  be 
desired  to  demonstrate  a  course  of  Anatomical  Lec- 
tures the  ensuing  Winter."  Dr.  Warren  was  the 
younger  brother  of  Joseph  Warren  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  His  course  was  popular,  and 
led  President  Willard,  and  some  of  the  Fellows  of 
Harvard,  who  had  attended  his  lectures,  to  discuss 
the  organization  of  a  Medical  School  to  be  attached 
to  the  College.  Dr.  Warren  drew  up  a  scheme,  which 
was   placed   before  the  Corporation   September  19, 

1782.  Twenty-two  articles  were  adopted,  among 
which  was  one  establishing  "  a  Professorship  of  An- 
atomy and  Surgery  ;  a  Professorship  of  the  Theory 
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and  Practice  of  Physic  ;  and  a  Professorship  of 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica."  It  was  further  re- 
quired that  each  professor  should  be  a  "  Master  of 
Arts,  or  graduated  Bachelor  or  Doctor  of  Physics  ;  of 
the  Christian  Religion  and  of  strict  morals."  The 
first  professors  were  Dr.  John  Warren  (Anatomy  and 
Surgery),  Dr.  Aaron  Dexter  (Chemistry  and  Materia 
Medica)  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse  (Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine).  They  lectured  in  Cam- 
bridge in  1783 ;  a  few  medical  students,  and  such 
Seniors  as  had  obtained  their  parents'  consent,  at- 
tended. Three  years  of  study,  involving  attendance 
on  two  courses  of  lectures — which  was  reduced  in  some 
cases,  to  attendance  on  one  course,  the  longest  being 
only  four  months — were  required  of  those  who  pre- 
sented themselves  as  candidates  for  a  degree.  Students 
who  were  not  graduates  of  the  college  had  to  pass  a 
preliminary  examinatiou  in  the  Latin  Language  and 
in  Natural  Philosophy.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine  was  first  conferred  in  1785;  that  of  M.D.  in 
1788,  upon  John  Fleet. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  were  of  the  scantiest : 
one  anatomical  specimen  ;  only  such  clinical  cases  as 
were  ofiered  by  the  private  patients  of  the  professors ; 
merely  elementary  chemical  apparatus.  And  yet, 
thanks  to  the  skill  and  energy  of  Dr.  Warren  and  his 
two  coadjutors,  the  School,  despite  its  barren  begin- 
nings, slowly  grew.  D.-.  Waterhouse  deserves  to  be 
remembered  not  only  for  his  lectures,  but  also  for  es- 
tablishing a  Botanical  Garden  at  Cambridge  ;  for  pro- 
curing the  first  collection  of  minerals,  and  for  intro- 
ducing the  practice  of  vaccination  into  this  country. 
The  graduates  during  the  first  twenty  years  were  few 
— sometimes  only  one  or  two  a  year.  In  1806  Dr. 
John  Collins  Warren  was  appointed  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  under  his  father; 
three  years  later,  Dr.  John  Gorham  was  appointed 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica. 
In  the  latter  year  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  opened  a  room 
for  the  study  of  Practical  Anatomy,  at  No.  49  Marl- 
borough Street,  Boston,  and  in  the  Autumn  of  1810 
the  first  course  of  lectures  to  members  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  was  given  at  that  place  in  Boston. 
Furthermore,  in  1810,  Dr  James  Jackson  was  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine ;  he  succeeded 
to  Dr.  Waterhonse's  professorship  in  1812,  and  gave 
his  students  clinical  instruction  by  taking  them  with 
him  on  his  visits  to  the  patients  at  the  almshouse. 

In  1813  thirteen  diplomas  were  conferred,  and  the 
need  of  a  special  building  was  so  urgent  that  a  grant 
therefor  was  obtained  from  the  Legislature.  In  1816 
this  building — a  plain,  two-story  edifice  with  an  attic 
— was  opened  in  Mason  Street,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Massachusetts  Medical  College."  In  1821  the  Mass- 
achusetts General  Hospital  was  opened  in  Allen  Street, 
largely  through  the  eflbrts  of  the  Medical  School  pro- 
fessors who  thus  secured  ample  material  for  study.  In 
1815  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  succeeded  his  fatheras  Professor 
of  AnatomyandSurgery,  and  Dr.  WalterChanning  was 


appointed  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. Dr.  Warren  held  his  position  for  thirty- 
two  years,  until  his  resignation,  in  1847,  holding  the 
highest  rank  among  the  New  England  surgeons  of  his 
time,  and  contributing  by  his  learning  and  enthusi- 
asm to  the  steady  growth  of  the  School,  to  which  he 
bequeathed  a  valuable  anatomical  collection.  In  1831 
the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School,  distinct  from  that 
of  the  College,  was  organized.  A«sistant  professor- 
ships and  lectureships  had  to  be  added  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  the  increased  demands,  and  in  1847  Dr. 
George  C.  Shattuck  endowed  a  chair  of  Pathological 
Anatomy.  The  preceding  year,  the  old  building  on 
Mason  Street  had  been  sold  to  the  Boston  Natural 
Hiitory  Society,  and  a  larger  building  was  erected  in 
North  Grove  Street,  on  land  given  for  that  purpose 
by  Dr.  George  Parkman.  The  chemical  laboratory, 
affording  room  for  138 students,  occupied  the  basement 
of  this  new  building;  the  physiological  and  micro- 
scopic laboratories  were  in  the  attic,  and  the  other 
stories  were  devoted  to  rooms  for  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. 

The  standard  of  the  School  has  been  steadily  raised. 
At  first,  as  we  have  seen,  a  student  was  required  to 
attend  only  one  or  two  courses  of  a  maximum  dura- 
tion of  four  months  during  three  years.  Then,  down 
to  1859,  he  was  expected  to  attend  two  winter  terms 
of  four  months,  and  to  produce  a  certificate  from 
some  physician  that  he  had  studied  under  him  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  required  three  years.  In  1859 
the  Winter  Course  was  supplemented  by  a  Summer 
Course.  During  the  next  dozen  years  a  better,  but 
still  an  imperfect  curriculum  was  adopted.  The  stu- 
dent was  "  expected  to  attend  '  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures,' taking  tickets  for  all  the  branches,  and  being, 
of  course,  expected  to  attend  daily  five,  six,  or  more 
lectures  on  as  many  different  subjects,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  paid  for  them  as  being  all  of  equal  import- 
ance to  him.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  expected  to 
devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  practical 
anatomy,  if  not  to  other  special  work  in  the  labora- 
tories of  different  branches.  It  was  a  great  feast  of 
many  courses  to  which  the  student  was  invited,  but 
thev  were  all  set  on  at  once,  which  was  not  the  best 
arrangement  either  for  mental  appetite  or  digestion."* 
In  1871,  however,  a  reform  was  made,  the  essential 
provisions  of  which  still  obtain.  "  The  whole  aca- 
demic year  is  now  devoted  to  medical  instruction.  It 
is  divided  into  two  terms,  the  first  beginning  in  Sep- 
tember and  ending  in  February  ;  the  second,  after  a 
recess  of  a  week,  extending  from  February  to  the 
last  part  of  June.  Each  of  these  terms  is  more  than 
the  equivalent  of  the  former  winter  term.  The 
most  essential  change  of  all  is  that  the  instruction  is 
made  progressive,  the  students  being  divided  into 
three  classes,  taking  up  the  different  branches  in  their 
natural  succession,  and  passing  through  the  entire 
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range  of  their  medic.il  stu'lies  ia  due  order,  in  place 
of  having  the  whole  load  of  knowledge  upset  at  once 
upon  them.  Practical  Instructions  in  the  various 
laboratories  have  been  either  substituted  for,  or  added 
to,  the  didactic  lectures,  and  attendance  upon  them 
ia  expected  of  the  student  as  much  as  on  the  lec- 
tures.'" Since  1877  those  candidates  for  the  Medi- 
cal School  who  have  not  already  a  Bachelor's  degree, 
have  been  obliged  to  pass  an  entrance  examination. 
.  The  stricter  requirements,  the  more  difficult  course, 
and  the  raising  of  the  tuition  fee  to  $200,  prevented 
the  membership  of  the  School  from  increasing  rap- 
idly. But  the  value  of  first-rate  training  in  this  pro- 
fession— which  has  made  greater  advances  than  any 
other  during  the  past  half-century — was  gradually 
recognized,  and  the  slow  but  healthy  growth  in  mem- 
bership called  for  more  room  and  greater  facilities. 
In  1883  a  new  School  building  on  the  Back  Bay,  near 
Copley  Square,  was  completed.  In  1880  an  extra 
year  w.is  added  to  the  regular  course,  but  students 
were  not  required  to  take  it.  Between  1881  and 
1887,  487  degrees  were  conferred.  In  1888  the 
Elective  System  was  partially  introduced,  and  the 
experiment  proved  successful.  Summer  courses, 
chiefly  clinical  in  character,  were  also  added,  and 
have  been  largely  attended.  In  that  year  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  School  were  $78,791.57,  and  the  ex- 
penditures $68,032.71. 

The  Law  School.— In  1815  a  professorship  of 
Law  was  endowed  by  a  bequest  from  Isaac  Eoyall, 
its  incumbent  being  required  to  give  a  course  of  lec- 
tures to  the  Seniors.  In  1817  the  University  estab- 
lished a  Law  Department,  the  only  professor  being 
the  Hon.  Asabel  Stearns.  In  1829  Nathan  Dane 
endowed  another  chair,  which  was  filled  by  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Story,  and,  in  1832,  the  same  benefactor  gave 
a  Hall,  called  by  his  name,  to  the  University.  Pre- 
vious to  the  erection  of  this,  the  Old  Law  School,  the 
quarters  of  the  School  bad  been  in  what  is  now  Col- 
lege House.  In  1829-30  there  were  thirty-two  stu- 
dents ;  thirty  years  later  there  were  152.  But  the 
instruction  was  irregular  and  unsatisfactory,  although 
among  the  instructors  were  men  of  ability.  There 
was  neither  an  entrance  nor  a  final  examination. 
The  course,  nominally  of  two  years,  really  permitted 
the  student  to  acquire  uo  more  than  he  could  have 
acquired  in  one  year's  systematic  study.  This  disor- 
derly condition  lasted  until  1870,  when  radical  re- 
forms were  introduced,  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  new  Dean,  Professor  C.  C.  Langdell.  Residence 
during  the  Academic  year  was  made  obligatory  ;  di- 
plomas were  conferred  on  only  those  candidates  who 
had  passed  a  satisfactory  examination ;  the  tuition 
fee  was  raised  from  $100  to  $150 ;  but  no  entrance 
examination  was  yet  required.  In  1877  the  standard 
of  the  School  was  again  raised,  by  extending  the 
course  from  two  to  three  years,  and  in  that  year  en- 
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trance  examinations  were  established,  the  candidate 
being  examined  in  C8B<ar,  Cicero,  Vergil,  and  in 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Since  that  time  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  who  were  also 
graduates  of  a  college  has  been  steady — an  indication 
of  the  wider  recognition  of  the  advantages  of  a  col- 
legiate education  as  a  base  for  professional  success; 
In  1883  a  new  building  for  the  Law  School  was 
erected  afler  the  plans  by  H.  H.  Richardson,  from  a 
bequest  by  Edwin  Austip.  Three  years  later  the 
alumni  of  the  Law  School  formed  an  Association, 
which  has  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  that  de- 
partment. The  students  have  several  law  clubs,  a 
mock  court,  etc.,  from  which  they  derive  much  profit, 
outside  of  their  regular  work.  The  receipts  of  the 
School  in  1889  were  $45,714.15;  the  expenses  were 
$38,851.27.  At  the  present  time  (1890)  there  are  254 
students.  The  Harvard  Law  Review,  founded  in 
1887,  is  published  by  the  School.  The  instruction 
consists  of  the  following  courses :  Firit  year. — Con- 
tracts (three  lectures  per  week) ;  Property  (two) ; 
Torts  (two) ;  Civil  Procedure  and  Common  Law 
(one) ;  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  (one).  Second 
year. — Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes 
(two);  Contracts  (two);  Evidence  (two);  Jurisdic- 
tion and  Procedure  in  Equity  (two)  ;  Property  (two); 
Sale  of  Personal  Property  (two) ;  Trusts  (two). 
Third  year.  —  Agency  (two);  Constitutional  Law 
(two) ;  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity  (two) ; 
Partnership  and  Corporation  (two) ;  Suretyship  and 
Mortgages  (two) ;  Juri^iction  and  Practice  in  United 
States  Courts  (one) ;  Law  of  Persons  (one) ;  Conflict 
of  Laws  (one  hour  for  half  year) ;  Points  in  Legal 
History  (one  hour  for  half  year). 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.— This  im- 
portant department  of  the  University  is  the  monument 
of  the  genius  and  zeal  of  one  man — Louis  Agassiz. 
Bom  at  Motiers,  Switzerland,  in  1807,  he  came  to  this 
country  to  lecture  in  1846.  In  the  following  year 
Abbott  Lawrence  founded  the  Scientific  School,  and 
the  Professorship  of  Zoology  was  offered  to  Agassiz, 
who  accepted  it  and  entered  on  its  duties  in  1848.  As 
the  College  possessed  no  collections  of  natural  his- 
tory, Agassiz  began  to  make  them  at  his  own  expense, 
and  a  wooden  building — now  the  Old  Society  Build- 
ing on  Holmes  Field,  but  first  called  Zoological  Hall 
— was  put  up  to  shelter  them.  In  1852  friends  of  the 
College  raised  $12,000,  and  purchased  the  collection, 
to  which  Agassiz  continued  to  add.  In  1858  Francis 
C.  Gray  left  $50,000  to  the  Corporation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  at  the  instance  of  the 
indefatigable  naturalist,  appropriated  (1859)  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  payable  from  sales  of  lands  in 
the  Back  Bay  district,  towards  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able museum.  By  private  subscription  $71,125 
were  also  raised.  The  College  ceded  about  five 
acres,  and  on  June  17, 1859,  the  cornerstone  was  laid. 
Agassizs  plan  was  for  a  building  364  feet  long  by  64 
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feet  wide,  wiih  two  wings,  each  205  feet  in  length  and 
64  in  width.  Two-fifths  of  the  north  wing  were  first 
completed,  and  sufficed  for  the  then  existing  collec- 
tion. The  War  of  the  Rebellion  checked  both  public 
and  private  munificecce,  except  that,  in  1863,  the 
Legislature  granted  110,000  for  the  publication  of  an 
"  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Museum,"  but  speci- 
mens were  steadily  accumulated.  In  1865  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Agassiz  and  several  8S3i>«tants  made  an  ex- 
pedition to  Brazil  at  the  expense  of  Nathaniel  Thayer, 
and  returned  after  more  than  a  year,  with  very  large 
and  rare  collections.  More  room  being  needed,  the 
Legislature,  in  1868,  appropriated  $75,000,  further  in- 
creased from  piivate  sources,  and  the  north  wing  was 
completed  (1871).  In  1871  Agassiz  was  appointed 
Director  of  a  Deep-Sea  Exploring  Expedition,  fitted 
out  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  Bureau,  and 
in  the  small  steame^,  the  "  Hnssler,"  he  explored  the 
West  Indies,  skirted  the  Eastern  Coast  of  South 
America,  rounded  Cape  Horn  and  ascended  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  to  San  Francisco.  The  fruits  of  this  ex- 
pedition were  added  to  the  collections  at  the  Museum. 
In  1873  Mr.  John  Anderson,  of  New  York,  gave  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  the  Island  of  Penikese, 
together  with  $50,000,  to  found  a  summer  School  of 
Natural  History.  On  December  14,  1873,  Agas-iz 
died.  As  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  great  naturalist  a 
subscription  fund  was  raised,  amounting  to  $310,674, 
of  which  $50,000  was  voted  by  the  State,  and  $7594  was 
subscribed  in  small  amounts  by  87,000  school  teachers 
and  school  children  throughout  the  country.  This 
fund  was  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Museum. 
In  1876  the  institution  was  formally  handed  over  to 
the  University,  but  on  the  express  condition  that  its 
Faculty  should  retain  their  privileges  of  indepen- 
dence. The  Curator  alone  is  appointed  by  the  Har- 
vard Corporation.  Alexander  Agassiz  has  been  the 
Curator  since  1875,  and  it  is  owing  chiefly  to  his  per- 
sonal munificence  and  solicitude  that  the  great  edi- 
fice planned  by  his  father  has  been  brought  almost  to 
completion.  The  floor  area  of  the  natural  history 
portion  of  the  Museum  is  four  acres,  distributed  as 
follows :  Lecture-rooms,  laboratories,  general  and 
special,  and  professors'  room,  51,500  sq.ft.;  exhibi- 
tion-rooms (open  to  the  public)  49,432  sq.  ft. ;  storage- 
rooms,  including  work-rooms  for  specialists,  41,978 
sq.  ft. ;  library  and  reading-room,  5300  sq.  ft. ;  pho- 
tographic-room, coal  and  boiler-room,  packing-room 
and  Curator's  rooms,  4884  sq.  ft. ;  hall  and  stairs,  partly 
available  for  specimens,  21,220  ft.  For  many  years 
past  the  Museum  authorities  have  published  occa- 
sional Bulletins. 

Othek  Departments. — Divinity  School. — For  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  first  two  centuries  instruction 
in  Divinity  was  a  part  of  the  regular  academic 
course.  In  1815,  however,  the  projMJsal  was  made 
to  found  a  separate  school,  which  was  organized 
in  1819.     In  1826  Divinity  Hall  was  built,  through 


the  eflbrts  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Theo- 
logical Education  in  Harvard  University.  Originally 
Unitarian  in  its  teichings,  the  School  declined  after 
the  first  enthusiastic  period  of  Unitarianism  had  been 
spent.  In  IS'Oasubsorip'ion  was  opened  to  save  the 
institution  from  collapsing,  and  the  result  was  so  satis, 
factory  that  since  that  time  the  School  has  been  able  to 
resume  its  activity.  The  instruction  is  non-sectarian, 
extending  over  three  years ;  and  students  are  at  liberty 
to  elect  courses  in  other  departments  of  the  Universitj". 
The  tuition  fee  i-«  only  $50 a  year,  but  President  Eliot, 
in  his  report  for  1888-89,  wisely  recommended  that  it  be 
raised  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  other  Cambridge  de- 
partments. "The  Protestant  ministry,'' he  says,  "will 
never  be  put  on  a  thoroughly  respectable  footing  in 
modern  society  until  the  friar  or  mendicant  element 
is  completely  eliminated  from  it.  There  are  no  good 
reasons  why  Protestant  studentsof  theology  should  be 
taught  fed  and  lodged  gratuitously  ;  students  of  law,  of 
medicine  or  of  the  liberal  arts  are  not."  The  receipts 
of  the  Divinity  School  in  1889  were  $27,038.85  ;  the 
payments  were  $27,513.63.  The  studenU  in  1890 
number  thirty-five. 

The  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archceology  and 
Ethnology  was  founded  by  George  Peabody,  of  Ijon- 
don,  in  1866,  with  a  gift  of  $150,000,  of  which 
$60,000  were  set  aside  'or  a  building  fund,  and  the 
remainder  was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  collec- 
tions and  specimens.  Jeffries  Wyman  was  Curator 
of  the  Museum  till  1874.  The  collections  were 
stored  in  Boylston  Hall  till  1876,  when,  the 
building  fund  having  accumulated  to  $100,000,  a 
building  was  begun.  A  large  addition  was  made  to 
it  in  1889.  Besides  acquiring  collections  by  purchase 
and  exchange,  the  officers  of  the  Bluseum  have  con- 
ducted explorations  in  several  parts  of  the  American 
continent.  The  institution,  although  forming  a  part 
of  the  University,  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  originally  appointed  by  Mr.  Peabody,  and 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  when  vacancies  occurred, 
by  themselves. 

The  Bussey  Institution,  a  school  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  was  founded  by  James  Bussey,  who  died 
in  1861.  Property  in  Jamaica  Plain,  valued  at  $413,- 
000,  was  transferred  to  the  University  ;  one-fourth  of 
the  income  was,  according  to  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Bussey's  will,  applied  to  the  Divinity  School,  and 
one-fourth  to  the  Law  School.  In  1871  a  building 
w.Ts  erected ;  sheds  and  green-houses  soon  followed. 
In  1870  Jame-s  Arnold  bequeathed  $100,000  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and 
with  this  sum  nurseries  were  established  in  connec- 
tion with  Bussey  Institution,  where  a  park,  open  to 
the  public,  has  been  laid  out,  the  City  of  Boston  co- 
operating with  the  Harvard  Corporation  for  its  main- 
tenance. In  1879  a  professorship  of  agriculture  was 
founded. 

In  1882  the  Faculty  of  the   Veterinary  Sclwol  was 
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organized  ;  the  following  year  a  hospital  was  built, 
and  ninestudeiitsattended.  The  course,  covering  three 
years,  embraces  instruction  in  anatomy,  physiology, 
chemistry,  botany,  materia  medica,  therapeutics,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  veterinary  medicine,  surgery 
and  allitd  subjects.  The  School  still  lacks  a  proper 
endowment. 

The  Dental  School,  organized  in  1867,  confers  diplo- 
mas upon- students  who  have  studied  medicine  or  den- 
tistry three  whole  years,  at  least  one  continuous  year 
of  which  must  have  been  spent  at  the  School.  The 
instruction  of  the  first  year  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  Medical  School ;  then  follow  courses  in  dentis- 
try. The  fees  for  the  first,  year  are  $200 ;  for  the  sec- 
ond, $150,  and  for  any  subsequent  year  $50.  In  the 
present  year  (1890)  the  school  has  35  members.  The 
school  was  located  at  No.  50  Allen  Street,  Boston,  from 
1S70  till  1883,  when  it  removed  to  the  old  Medical 
School  quarters  in  North  Grove  Street. 

The  Bolanic  Garden,  founded  in  1805,  contains 
about  seven  and  a  half  acres.  Besides  the  professor's 
house,  there  are  a  herbarium  (the  best  in  the  country), 
with  library,  laboratory  and  lecture-room,  and  a  con- 
servatory. To  the  distinguished  botanist,  Asa  Gray, 
who  for  many  years  was  its  head,  this  institution  owes 
much  of  its  success. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  dates  from  1839,  and 
had  its  first  home  in  the  Dana  House,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  AVilliam  Cranch  Bond.  In  1843  a  fund  was  raised 
with  which  partof  the  present  observatory  was  built  in 
1846.  Edward  Bromfield  Phillips  bequeathed,  in  184Pi 
$100,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  the 
purchase  of  boots,  instruments,  etc.  The  west  wing 
was  added  in  1851.  A  Bullelin  of  the  observatory  is 
published  at  intervals. 

The  LaiiTcnce  Scientific  School  was  founded  by  a 
gift  of  $50,000  from  Abbott  Lawrence  in  1847,  to  fur- 
nish instruction  for  students,  who  wished  to  present 
themselves  .is  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  Half  of  the  donation  was  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building;  the  other 
half  to  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  Civil 
Engineering.  Mr.  Lawrence  gave  further  assistance 
until  his  death,  in  1855,  when  he  bequeathed  $50,000 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  school.  In  1865  Sam- 
uel Hooper  endowed  a  chair  of  geology,  and  John  B. 
Barringer,  in  1872,  left  .about  s35,000  to  encourage  the 
study  of  chemistry.  But,  with  the  large  laboratories 
of  Chemistry  and  Physics  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  on  the  other, — not 
to  mention  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  College  for 
Ihestudyofthehighermathematics,— theespecial  work 
possible  for  the  Scientific  School  has  become  more 
and  more  restricted,  and  it  seems  probable  that  its 
separate  existence  will  terminate  by  merging  its  courses 
with  those  of  the  College. 

II.      PROGEESS   OF   EDUCATION. 

Having  thus  followed  ihe  corporate  and  material 


growth  of  Harvard,  let  us  now  briefly  review  the 
course  of  education,  and  compare,  so  far  as  the  records 
allow,  the  studies  and  methods  which  at  different  pe- 
riods were  supposed  to  be  necessary  and  sufficient  to 
bestow  a  liberal  culture  upon  the  students.  At  the 
outset,  since  Harvard  was  pre-eminently  a  theological 
seminary,  the  studies  were  chiefly  theological,  and 
tended  to  the  training  of  ministers  for  the  Puritan 
Colony.  According  to  the  laws  passed  in  President 
Dunster's  time,  the  following  was  required  of  candi- 
dates to  the  Freshman  Class:  "  When  any  scholar  is 
able  to  read  Tully  or  such  like  classical  Latin  author 
extempore,  and  make  and  speak  true  Latin  in  verse 
and  prose  suo  (ut  aiunt)  Marte,  and  decline  perfectly 
the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
then  may  he  be  admitted  into  the  College,  nor  shall 
any  claim  admission  before  such  qualification."  The 
scholars  read  the  Scriptures  twice  a  day ;  they  had  to 
repeat,  or  epitomize  the  sermons  preached  on  Sunday ; 
and  were  frequently  examined  as  to  their  own  relig- 
ious state.  "The  studies  of  the  first  year,  "  eays 
Quincy,  "  were  logic,  physics,  etymology,  syntax  and 
practice  on  the  principles  of  grammar.  Those  of  the 
second  year,  ethics,  politics,  prosody  and  dialects, 
practice  of  poesy  and  Chaldee.  Those  of  the  third, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  exercises  in  style, 
composition,  epitome,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  He- 
brew and  Syriae.  In  every  year  and  every  week  of 
the  College  course  every  class  was  practiced  in  the 
Bible  and  catechetical  divinity;  also  in  history  in  the 
winter,  and  in  the  nature  of  plants  in  the  summer. 
Rhetoric  was  taught  by  lectures  in  every  year,  and  each 
student  was  required  to  declaim  once  a  month." '  An- 
other rule,  dating  from  Dunster's  administration,  was  : 
"  The  scholars  shall  never  use  their  mother  tongue, 
except  that  in  public  exercises  of  oratory,  or  such  like, 
they  be  called  to  make  them  in  English."  It  is  pre- 
sumable that  the  ordinary  student  acquired  a  fair 
knowledge  of  Latin,  while  those  who  were  destined 
for  the  ministry  learned  a  sufficiency  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  The  teaching  was  conducted  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  two  Tutors,  who  were  occa.«ionally  assisted 
by  a  graduate  candidate  for  a  higher  degree. 

In  1650  the  Overseers  first  ordered  a  visitation  ; 
"  Between  the  10th  of  June,"  runs  their  vote,  "  and 
the  Commencement,  from  nine  o'clock  to  eleven  in 
the  forenoon,  and  from  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  and  third  day  of  the  week,  all  scholars 
of  two  years'  standing  shall  sit  in  the  Hall  to  be  ex- 
amined by  all  comers  in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  He- 
brew tongues,  and  in  Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Physics; 
and  they  that  expect  to  proceed  Bachelors  that  year 
to  be  examined  of  their  sufficiency  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  College ;  and  such  as  expect  to  proceed 
Master  of  Arts  to  exhibit  their  synopsis  of  acts  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  the  College."  The  qualifica- 
tions for  Bachelors  were  as  follows:  "Every  scholar 
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that,  on  proof,  is  found  able  to  read  the  original  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  to  resolve  them  logically,  withal  being  of  honest 
life  and  conversation,  and  at  any  public  act  hath  the 
approbation  of  the  Overseers  and  Masters  of  the  Col- 
lege, may  be  invested  with  his  first  degree."  The 
undergraduate  course  was  originally  three  years  ;  in 
1654  it  was  extended  to  four  years.  The  candidate  for 
Master  of  Arts  was  required  to  study  an  additional 
year  or  till  such  time  as  he  "  givetb  up  in  writing  a 
synopsis  or  summary  of  Logic,  Natural  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  Arithmetic,  Geometry  and  Astronomy, 
and  is  ready  to  defend  his  theses  or  positions,  withal 
skilled  in  the  originals,  as  aforesaid,  and  still  contin- 
ues honest  and  studious,  at  any  public  act,  after  trial, 
he  chall  be  capable  of  the  second  degree." 

This  was  the  general  nature  of  the  College  curric- 
ulum during  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1726  Tu- 
tors Flynt,  Welsteed  and  Prince  made  the  following 
report,  which  is  interesting  because  it  mentions  not 
only  the  subjects  studied,  but  also  the  text-boooks 
used: 

"  1.  While  the  students  are  Freshman  they  com- 
monly recite  the  Grammars,  and  with  them  a  recita- 
tion in  Tully,  Virgil  and  the  Greek  Testament,  on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays,  in 
the  morning  and  forenoon;  on  Friday  morning  Du- 
gard's  or  Farnaby's  Rhetoric,  and  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing the  Greek  Catechism  ;  and  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  they  dispute  on  Raum's  Definitions,  Mon- 
days and  Tuesdays  in  the  forenoon. 

"2.  The  Sophomores  recite  Burgersdicius's  Logic 
and  9.  manuscript  called  New  Logic  in  the  mornings 
and  forenoons ;  and  towards  the  .latter  end  of  the 
year,  Heereboord's  Meletemata,  and  dispute  Mondays 
and  Tuesdays  in  the  forenoon,  continuing  also  to  re- 
cite the  classic  authors,  with  Logic  and  Natural  Phil- 
osophy ;  on  Saturday  mornings  they  recite  WoUe- 
bius'  Divinity. 

"3.  The  Junior  Sophistera  recite  Heereboord's 
Meletemata,  Mr.  Morton's  Physics,  More's  Ethics, 
Geography,  Metaphysics,  in  the  mornings  and  fore- 
noons; Wollebins  on  Saturday  morning;  and  dispute 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays  in  the  forenoon. 

"  4.  The  Senior  Sophisters,  besides  Arithmetic,  re- 
cite AUsted's  Geometry,  Gassendub'd  Astronomy,  in  the 
morning;  go  over  the  Arts  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  year,  Ames's  Medulla  on  Saturdays,  and  dispute 
once  a  week." 

At  this  time  Monis,  a  converted  Jew,  gave  in- 
struction in  Hebrew,  and  all  students,  except  Fresh- 
men, were  required  to  attend  his  recitations  four  times 
a  week.  One  exercise  was  "the  writing  the  Hebrew 
and  Rabbinical,"  and  the  others  were  copying  the 
grammar  and  reading,  reciting  it  and  reading,  con- 
struing, parsing,  translating,  composing,  reading 
without  pointa.  The  foundation,  by  Thomas  Hollis, 
of  a  chair  of  Divinity,  added  a  professor  to  the  small 
corps  of  teachers.    The  Hollis  Professor  had  charge 


of  the  instruction  in  theology,  and  was  directed  to 
begin  each  exercise  with  a  short  prayer.  He  gave 
both  public  and  private  lectures,  and  prepared  stu- 
dents in  Divinity  for  the  ministry.  In  1735  many  of 
the  students  were  permitted  by  the  Faculty  to  take 
lessons  in  French  of  a  certain  Longloisserie,  who  had, 
however,  no  official  connection  with  the  College; 
this  permission  was  revoked  when  charges  of  heresy 
were  preferred  against  the  Frenchman.  The  endow- 
ment by  Hollis  of  a  professorship  of  Mathematics, 
placed  mathematical  and  scientific  study  on  a  surer 
basis,  although  Theology  and  the  Classics  were  still 
esteemed  the  chief  sources  of  learning.  The  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  Har- 
vard Hall  in  1764,  was  sufficiently  extensive  for  con- 
ducting the  experiments  and  illustrating  the  laws  of 
science  as  taught  at  that  time.  There  were,  among 
other  things,  two  complete  skeletons  and  anatomical 
cuts,  a  pair  of  globes  of  the  largest  size,  machines  for 
experiments  in  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics 
and  Optics,  microscopes,  telescopes  (one  of  twenty- 
four  feet),  "  a  brass  quadrant  of  two  feet  radius,  car- 
rying a  telescope  of  a  greater  length,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Halley."  ' 

In  1756  the  Overseers,  desirous  of  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  elocution,  suggested  that  the  Corporation 
should  take  measures  for  that  purpose.  Accordingly, 
it  was  voted  "that  the  usual  declamations  in  the 
Chapel  should  be  laid  aside,  and  in  their  stead  the 
President  should  select  some  ingenious  dialogue, 
either  from  Erasmus's  'Colloquies,'  or  from  some 
other  polite  Latin  author,  and  that  he  should  appoint 
as  many  students  as  there  are  persons  in  such  dia- 
logue, each  to  personate  a  particular  character  and 
to  translate  bis  part  into  polite  English,  and  prepare 
himself  to  deliver  it  in  the  Chapel  in  an  oratorical 
manner."  The  Overseers  themselves  occasionally 
attended  the  performance  of  these  dialogues,  and 
sometimes  "  expressed  their  acceptance  and  approba- 
tion." An  efibrt  was  likewise  made  at  this  time  to 
encourage  greater  diligence  in  the  study  of  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  to  promote  "  disputations  in 
English  in  the  forensic  manner,"  but  the  effort  was 
not  very  successful. 

In  1760  we  have  a  recommendation  which  seems  to 
be  the  origin  of  the  regular  examination  system  :  it 
was  voted  "  that  twice  in  a  year,  in  the  Spring  and 
Fall,  each  class  should  recite  to  their  Tutors,  in  the 
presence  of  the  President,  Professors  and  Tutors,  in 
the  several  books  in  which  they  are  reciting  to  their  re- 
spective Tutors,  and  that  publicly  in  the  College  Hall 
or  Chapel ;  and  that  the  two  senior  classes  do  once 
every  half  year,  in  the  same  presence,  but  under  the 
direction  of  the  Mathematical  Professor,  give  a  speci- 
men of  their  progress  in  philosophical  and  mathe- 
matical learning."    In  1761  the  Overseers  made  sug- 


1  A  complete  list  of  the  apparatus  destroyed  may  be  found  in  Qaincy'a 
Higtorj,  il,  482-483. 
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gestioQS  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  stu- 
dents in  Latin,  recommending  "  that  more  classical 
authors  should  be  introduced  and  made  part  of  the 
exercises,  and  that  Horace  should  be  earlier  entered 
upon."  From  these  various  recommendations  the 
custom  arose  of  holding  public  exhibitions  before 
Tisiting  committees  of  the  Overseers;  bat  the  visitors 
goen  found  it  irksome  to  listen  to  recitations  and 
Bophomoric  eloquence,  which,  they  said,  although 
creditable,  "  did  not  afford  sufficient  scope  for  the  dis- 
play of  geniuH."  In  May,  1763,  a  report  was  made 
"  that  Horace  is  more  in  use  than  it  has  been,  tbat 
CiBsar's  'Commentaries'  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced, and  that  the  several  classes  translate  English 
into  Latin  once  every  fortnight.'  We  learn  from 
Nathaniel  Ames's  diary  that,  at  this  time,  "  Watts's 
Logick "  was  studied  by  the  Freshmen,  and  that 
Homer  and  Euclid  were  begun  early  in  the  Sopho- 
more year;  also,  that  at  the  forensic  disputes  such 
subjects  as  "  The  Soul  is  not  Extended  "  and  "  The 
Future  State  is  Revealed  by  the  Light  of  Nature" 
were  discussed. 

In  1766  semi-annual  exhibitions  became  a  regular 
part  of  the  College  work.  At  the  same  time  the  sys- 
tem of  teaching  was  re-organized.  Theretofore  each 
Tutor  had  taught  "  all  the  branches  to  the  class  as- 
signed to  him  throughout  the  whole  collegiate 
course ; "  now  each  Tutor  had  charge  of  a  special  de- 
partment, and  taught  that  subject  to  the  classes  in 
turn  :  one  Tutor  had  Greek ;  another,  Latin  ;  another, 
Logic,  Metaphysics  and  Ethics ;  and  the  fourth.  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Geography,  Astronomy  and  the  ele- 
ments of  Mathematics.  On  Friday  and  Saturday 
each  class  was  instructed  In  Elocution,  English  Com- 
position, Rhetoric,  "  and  other  parts  of  the  Belles- 
Lettres,"  by  another  Tutor.  The  Divinity  Professor 
had  charge  of  all  the  instruction  in  Divinity.  All 
scholars  attended  "  the  Tutors  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  three  times  a  day,  aud 
once  a  day  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays."  Senior 
Sophistera  ceased  to  attend  recitations  at  the  end  of 
June ;  the  lower  classes  worked  until  Commencement 
week. 

This  general  scheme  was  preserved  down  to  the 
present  century.  In  1790  annual  examinations  were 
formally  established,  "  to  animate  the  students  in  the 
puMuit  of  literary  merit  and  fame,  and  to  excite  in 
their  breasts  a  noble  spirit  of  emulation."  The  ex- 
amination wao  oral,  and  if  any  student  neglected  or 
refused  to  attend,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  shillings,  or  to  be  admonished  or 
suspended.  The  students  at  first  rebelled,  and  one  of 
them  was  expelled  "upon  evidence  of  a  little  boy" 
that  be  threw  a  stone  through  the  window  of  the 
Philosopher's  room — where  the  examiners  were  in 
session — and  struck  the  chair  occupied  by  Governor 
Hancock. 

Instruction  in  science  during  the  third  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  given  by  Professor  John 


Winthrop,  a  friend  of  Franklin,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
scientific  investigators  of  his  time.  He  conceived  a 
theory  of  earthquakes,  observed  the  transits  of  Mer- 
cury (1740)  and  that  of  Venus  (1761),  explained  the 
nature  of  comets,  and  experimented  in  many  branches 
of  what  was  then  called"  natural  philosophy."  When 
some  of  the  orthodox  had  scruples  against  using 
lightning-rods,  because,  they  said,  thunder  and  ]ight-> 
ning  were  tokens  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  that 
"  it  was  a  degree  of  impiety  to  endeavor  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  their  full  execution,"  Professor 
Winthrop  rejoined  in  an  essay  that  "Divine  Provi- 
dence did  not  govern  the  material  world  by  im- 
mediate and  extraordinary  interposition  of  power, 
but  by  stated  general  laws;"  wherefore,  it  is  as 
much  "our  duty  to  secure  ourselves  against  the 
effects  of  lightning,  as  from  those  of  rain,  snow  or 
wind,  by  the  means  God  has  put  into  our  hands." 
In  1783  the  appointment  of  John  Warren  and  Ben- 
jamin Waterhouse  to  be  respectively  Profe?8orof  Anat- 
omy and  Surgery  and  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Physic  extended  the  instruction  of  the 
College  into  a  new  field.  In  1792  a  Chair  of  Chemis- 
try and  Materia  Medica  was  added.  But  these  three 
professorships  were  really  the  nucleus  of  the  Medical 
School,  and  the  courses  given  through  them  hardly 
belonged  to  the  College  proper. 

Of  the  modern  languages  French  received  the 
earliest  attention.  In  1735,  as  stated  above,  Long- 
loisserie  had  been  granted  permission  to  teach  that 
language.  In  1780  similar  permission  was  accorded 
to  Simon  Poullin ;  although  he  received  no  official 
appointment,  "  he  was  allowed  the  same  privileges 
with  Tutors  as  to  the  Library  and  Commons,  and  a 
chamber  in  the  College,"  and  his  tuition  fees  were 
charged  in  the  quarter  by  bills.  Two  years  later  Albert 
Gallatin  was  allowed  to  teach  on  the  same  terms,  and 
in  1787  Joseph  Nancrede  was  regularly  appointed 
instructor.  In  1816  Francis  Sales  taught  both  French 
and  Spanish.  In  1825  Charles  Folsom  was  instructor 
in  Italian,  and  Charles  Follen  instructor  in  German  ; 
and  the  next  year  Portuguese  appears  on  the  list  of 
studies. 

In  1784  the  attendance  of  Resident  Graduates, 
Seniors  and  Juniors,  who  were  not  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  upon  a  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  Professor 
cf  Divinity,  was  no  longer  required ;  but  the  two 
upper  classes  had  to  recite  once  a  week  from  Dodd- 
ridge's "  Lectures,"  and  to  attend  the  Professor's 
weekly  lecture  "  on  some  topic  of  positive  or  contro- 
versial divinity."  At  this  time,  also,  Sallust  and 
Livy  were  introduced  into  the  Latin  department,  and 
in  the  Greek  Xenophon's  Anabaris  was  substituted 
for  his  Cijropcedia.  In  1787  Horace,  Sallust,  Cicero 
[De  Oratore),  Homer  and  Xenophon  took  the  place 
of  Vergil,  Cicero's  Oraticms,  Caesar  and  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  the  number  of  recitations  was  in- 
creased. The  CJassics  formed  the  backbone  of  in- 
struction during  the  first  three  years :  in  addition, 
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the  Freshmen  studied  rhetoric,  the  art  of  speaking, 
and  arithmetic  ;  the  Sophomores  had  algebra,  and 
other  mathematical  branches  ;  the  Juniors  had  Livy, 
Doddridge's  Lectures,  and  the  Greek  Testament ;  the 
Seniors  had  logic,  metaphysics,  and  Ethics.  For  the 
two  lower  classes  Hebrew  '  was  prescribed,  for  tvhich 
French  might  be  substituted.  All  the  classes  had 
instruction  in  declamation,  chronology  aud  history. 
Blair's  ifAeioric  was  introduced  as  a  text-book  in  17S8. 
In  1805  a  professorship  of  Natural  History  was 
founded  by  subscription. 

In  1803  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  Freshmen 
Class  was  raised.  A  candidate  was  now  required  to 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Dalzel's  Collectanea 
Graeca  Minora,  the  Greek  Testament,  Vergil,  Sallust 
and  Cicero's  Select  Orations;  he  must  have  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars, 
including  prosody;  he  must  be  able  to  translate  these 
languages  correctly,  and  be  proficient  in  arithmetic  to 
the  rule  of  three,  aud  in  geography. 

In  1820  a  chair  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  was 
established.  By  this  time  the  foundations  of  a  real 
University  had  been  laid  ;  the  Medical,  Law  and 
Divinity  departments  were  growing  up,  and  in  the 
College  itself  several  of  the  branches  had  so  increased 
in  importance  that  more  than  one  teacher  was  needed 
to  direct  them.  The  erection  of  new  buildings,  the 
creation  of  new  professorships,  and  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  students,  all  indicated  expansion,  and 
called  for  corresponding  improvements  in  methods. 
Doubtless,  too,  the  influence  of  foreign  methods  in 
University  education  began  to  appear  at  Harvard,  to 
which  Edward  Everett  and  George  Ticknor,  as 
teachers,  returned  after  pursuing  a  course  of  higher 
study  in  Europe. 

In  May,  1824,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Over- 
seers to  report  upon  the  state  and  needs  of  the  Col- 
lege, presented,  through  its  chairman,  Joseph  Story, 
a  report  recommending  "  that  the  College  studies 
shall  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  first  embracing 
all  such  studies  as  shall  be  indispensable  to  obtain  a 
degree ;  the  second,  such  in  respect  to  which  the 
students  may,  to  a  limited  extent,  exercise  a  choice 
which  they  will  pursue."  It  was  further  recom- 
mended that  students  who  were  not  candidates  for  a 
degree  be  admitted  to  pursue  particular  studies  to 
qualify  them  for  scientific  and  mechanical  employ- 
ments and  the  active  business  of  life.  The  first 
suggestion  was  the  germ  of  the  Elective  System  ;  the 
second  suggestion,  only  recently  given  a  fair  trial, 
opened  the  facilities  of  Harvard  to  special  and  grad- 
uate students.  Both  were  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Faculty.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  habitual  atti- 
tude of  the  leading  colleges  in  England  and  America 
has  been  stubbornly  conservative.  The  great  pioneers 
in  literature,  philosophy  and  morals  were  not  college 
professors :  this  is  perhaps  not  surprising,  because  the 


1  A  Hebrew  ComiujQcement  p^rt  wus  delivered  aa  late  as  1817. 


professorial  mind  is  acquisitive  and  critical  rather 
than  creative  and  original.  The  teacher,  whose  work 
is  largely  a  work  of  repetition  and  routine,  comes  to 
rely  upon  methods  ;  whereas,  it  is  a  sign  of  originality 
to  scorn  methods.  In  the  Continental  Universities  of 
the  Middle  Age  the  foremost  men  of  the  time  were 
often  to  be  found  in  the  corps  of  lecturers  ;  as  (it 
Paris,  to  cite  a  single  instance,  during  the  thirteenth 
century.  And  in  our  own  century,  the  Universities 
in  France,  Germany  and  Italy  have  had  among  their 
lecturers  men  who  represented  the  mo«t  progressive 
thought  in  each  of  these  countries.  But  in  England 
and  America,  with  occasional  exceptions,  this  was 
rarely  the  case.  Conservatism,  one  of  the  strongest 
traits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  has  had  no  stronger 
fortresses  than  the  American  and  English  seats  of 
learning.  So  our  professors  of  one  generation  have 
been  expounding  the  views  of  thinkers  whom  the 
professors  of  the  preceding  generation  frowned  upon. 

So  radical  a  change,  therefore,  as  the  proposed 
election  by  students  of  the  courses  which  they  would 
study  filled  the  conservative  Faculty  of  Harvard  with 
alarm.  The  theory  of  education  which  then  obtained 
regarded  all  youths  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  as  having  the  same  tastes  and  the  same 
capacities;  each  to  be  dosed  with  learning  similar  in 
kind  and  quantity  to  that  prescribed  to  his  fellows. 
The  Bachelor's  degree  was  the  proof  that  the  Faculty 
had  succeeded,  after  a  four  years'  trial,  in  pouring  a 
certain  number  of  similar  facts  into  the  brains  of  all 
those  who  received  it.  The  Elective  System,  on  the 
other  band,  recognized  that  each  youth  differed  from 
every  other,  and  that  the  subject  best  fitted  to  develop 
the  mental  powers  of  one  might  have  no  such  effect 
on  another.  Admitting  this,  it  proposed,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  find  out  the  peculiar  capacities  of  each 
student,  and  to  provide  the  instruction  most  congenial 
to  them. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Faculty,  the  Over- 
seers and  Corporation  adopted  the  recommendations, 
but  these  were  carried  out  very  imperfectly.  In  1824 
all  studies  were  required,  except  that  Juniors  might 
"  choose  a  substitute  for  thirty-eight  lessons  in  Hebrew, 
and  the  Seniors  had  a  choice  between  Chemistry  and 
Fluxions."  French  and  Spanish  being  extras,  attend- 
ance on  them  was  voluntary.  By  the  revised  Statutes, 
in  1826,  '"a  student  could  attend  in  modern  languages 
after  the  first  third  of  the  Freshman  year  in  place  of  cer- 
tain specified  courses  in  Greek,  Latin,  topography,  He- 
brew, and  natural  science,  and  a  Senior  might  also  sub- 
stitute natural  philosophy  for  a  part  of  intellectual 
philosophy."  In  practice,  the  one  department  in  which 
the  Elective  System  was  fairly  tried  was  in  the 
French  and  Spanish  Languages  and  Literature,  then 
under  the  charge  of  Professor  George  Ticknor.  The 
force  of  teachers  was  too  small  to  enable  the  Col- 
lege to  offer  many  elective  courses,  even  had  the 
prevailing  sentiment  been  in  favor  of  so  doing;  but 
in  the  depaitment  of  Modern  Languages  there  were 
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five  instructors — quite  enough  for  the  demands  made 
upon  them.  Above  all,  Professor  ^icknor  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  reform,  and  bent  his  energy 
to  show  its  superiority  over  the  traditional  methods. 
In  1833  he  reported:  "The  system  of  volunteer  study 
was  begun  in  this  department  in  1826  with  thir- 
teen students.  The  number  of  students  embracing 
it  has  constantly  increased  every  year;  and  now 
exceeds  the  number  of  regular  students.  The  teach- 
ers are  particularly  gratified  with  the  proficiency 
of  their  volunteer  students."  The  number  of  volun- 
teer students  in  modern  languages  in  1833  was  103  out 
of  210  who  took  these  courses.  In  his  report  for  1830 
-31 ,  President  Quincy  announced  that  the  system  had 
been  introduced,  under  very  favorable  auspices,  by 
Dr.  Beck  in  the  Latin,  and  by  Mr.  Felton  in  the  Greek 
departments.  In  1S34  regulations  were  adopted 
"which  established  a  minimum  in  mathematics. 
Greek,  Latin,  modern  languages,  theology,  moral  and 
intellectual  philosophy,  logic  and  rhetoric,  level  to  the 
capacity  of  faithful  students  in  the  lowest  third  of  a 
cla-s,  and  provided  that  students  who  had  attained 
the  minimum  in  any  branch  might  elect  the  studies 
which  they  would  pursue  in  place  thereof,  being  form- 
ed into  sections  of  not  less  than  >i.'c  members,  without 
ref:ard  to  classes,  and  having  additional  instruction 
provided  for  them.  The  minimum  covers  about  all 
g  the  iribtruciion  regularly  provided  by  the  College  in 
the  departments  named." 

Nevertheless,  the  innovation  made  but  little  pro- 
gress except  in  Professor  Ticknoi's  department.  "I 
have  succeeded  entirely,"  he  wrote  in  1835,  "  but  I  can 
get  these  changes  carried  no  further.  As  long  as  I 
hoped  to  advance  them,  I  continued  attached  to  the 
College;  when  I  gave  up  all  hope  I  determined  to  re- 
sign. ...  If,  therefore,  the  department  of  .Modern 
Languages  is  right,  the  rest  of  the  College  is  wrong." 
Professor  Longfellow,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Tickuor,  was 
fortunately  imbued  with  his  ideas,  and  continued  his 
methods.  In  1S38  Professor  Benjamin  Peirce  pro- 
posed that  mathematics  should  be  dropped  at  the  end 
of  the  Freshman  year,  any  student  who  so  dropped 
them  to  be  allowed  to  substitute  natural  history,  civil 
history,  chemistry,  geography,  Greek  or  Latin,  in 
addition  to  the  prescribed  course  ;  but  the  College 
lacked  the  means  to  provide  instruction  in  seveial  of 
those  branches.  In  1839,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Professors  Beck  and  Felton,  the  Corporation 
ordered  "  that  those  students  who  continue  the  study 
of  Greek  or  Latin,  bball  choose  as  a  substitute  one 
or  more  of  the  following  branches:  natural  history, 
civil  history,  chemistry,  geology,  geography  and  the 
use  of  the  globes,  popular  astronomy,  modern  lan- 
guages, modern  oriental  literature,  or  studies  in 
either  Greek  or  Latin  which  may  not  have  been  dis- 
continued iu  addition  to  the  prescribed  course  in  such 
branch.  The  times  and  orders  of  these  studies  will 
depend  on  the  convenience  of  the  instructor  and  the 
deci.-ion  of  the  Faviilty,  ruid  eaih  student  will   be  re- 


quired to  engage  in  such  a  number  of  studies  aa  shall 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty  be  sufficient  reason- 
ably to  occupy  his  whole  time.  '  When  this  plan  was 
submitted  to  the  Overseers,  Theophilus  Parsons  wisely 
declared  that  upon  their  decision  hung  the  question 
"  whether  Harvard  College  shall  or  shall  not  become 
a  University.  In  no  institution  intended  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  a  University,  and  tn  be  called  by  that 
name,  is  it  attempted  to  carry  all  the  scholars  to  the 
same  degree  of  advancement  in  all  the  departments 
of  study.  The  reason  of  this  is,  obviously,  that  any 
such  attempt  must  greatly  retard  the  advancement  of 
the  whole."  Already  Professors  Beck  and  Felton  in 
the  Classical  branches,  and  Professor  Peirce  in  the 
mathematical  had  testified  to  the  complete  success  of 
the  experiment.  In  1840-41  French  was  a  required 
study, — a  noteworthy  fact,  as  President  Eliot  re- 
marks, "  for  change-<  in  the  selection  of  studies  held 
to  be  essential,  and  therefore  required  of  all,  are  quite 
as  important  as  additions  to  the  list  of  studies  which 
it  is  agreed  should  bo  option4l."  ' 

The  following  scheme,  adopted  in  the  year  1841, 
shows  concisely  the  extent  to  which  the  Elective  Sys- 
tem had  advanced: 

Frfahman  J  Proscritjeil ;  Mathemntics,  Greek,  Latin,  History. 
Year.      |  Elective  :  None. 

f  Preacribed :  English  Grammar  and  composition,  rtietoric 
and  declamation,  one  modern  languaf^e,  Iiiatory. 
Elective:  Mathematics,  Greek,  LAtio,  natural  history,  his- 


Soptiotnore 
Year. 


Junior 
ienr. 


Stiiior 
Year. 


-{  tory,  chemistry,   geology,  geography,   the  nse  of  the 

I  globes,  and  any  modem  langaaga  ;  so  far  as  the  means 

of  such    instmclion  are  within  the  resonrces  of  the 

l_         University. 

Prescribed ;  English  composition,  one  modem  langnage 
logic,  declamation,  physics,  psychology,  ethics,  furen- 
sics,  hitjtory. 

Elective:  Same  as  in  Sophomore  Year,  and  a  more  extend- 
ed course  in  psychology  and  ethics. 

1   Prescribed  :  Bhetoric.  English  composition,  political  econ- 
omy, constitutional  law,  forensica,  theology,  history, 
declnmation. 
Elective  :  Political  ethics,  a  more  extended  course  in  phys- 
ics, and  uuy  of  the  elective  stadles  above  enumerated. 


Elective  studies  were  thus  generally  countenanced, 
but  they  were  not  yet  deemed  equivalent,  so  far  as  the 
scale  of  marks  showed,  to  the  prescribed  courses  ;  for 
the  Faculty  decreed  that  "in  forming  the  scale  of 
rank  at  the  end  of  a  term,  there  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  aggregate  marks  given  for  an  elected  study 
one-half  of  the  maximum  marks  for  each  exercise 
in  such  elected  study  ;  so  that  a  student  by  only  ob- 
taining one-half  of  the  maximum  marks  adds  nothing 
to  his  aggregate,  and  by  obtaining  less  than  half  is 
subject  to  a  proportionate  reduction." 

Professors  Beck,  Felton,  Peirce  and  Longfellow 
continued  to  be  the  advocates  of  this  broad  system  of 
instruction,  and  they  reported  from  year  to  year  the 
advances  made  in  their  respective  deRartments ;  but 

1  An  exhaustive  account  of  the  Elective  System  at  tfanranl  will  be 
found  iu  Pi«ldciit  Kliul':i  Krporl  fur  lSSI-t'5. 
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the  opposition  was  still  strong,  either  from  the  cod- 
Tiction  of  some  of  the  Faculty  that  the  system  was 
bad  in  itself,  or  from  the  inability  of  the  College  to 
provide  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  to  make  the 
system  equally  serviceable  in  all  directions.  In  1847 
it  was  no  longer  in  vogue  in  philosophy ;  two  years 
earlier  the  Faculty  prohibited  any  student,  unless  for 
especial  reasons,  to  study  more  than  one  modern  lan- 
guage at  a  time.  Mr.  Longfellow  protested  against 
this  exclusiveness,  but,  although  he  appealed  to  the 
Corporation,  the  rule  was  maintained.  In  1846 
"chemistry  was  a  required  study  in  the  Freshman 
year  instead  of  an  elective  study  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Sophomore  year ;  no  modem  language  was 
required  in  either  the  Sophomore  or  the  Junior  year; 
the  elective  course  in  geology  was  confined  to  the 
Senior  year,  instead  of  being  accessible  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Sophomore  year ;  no  elective  course 
in  geography  was  provided  ;  Story's  Constitution  was 
a  required  study  for  Juniors  instead  of  Seniors;  psy- 
chology and  ethics  were  elective  instead  of  required 
for  Juniors  ;  and  political  ethics  were  required  instead 
of  elective  for  Seniors."  "  If  the  number  of  elective 
studies  had  been  large,"  says  President  Eliot,  in  criti- 
cising these  regulations,  "  the  scheme  would  have 
been  a  very  liberal  one,  for  election  began  early  and 
the  number  of  studies  prescribed  in  the  last  three 
years  was  not  large.  The  number  of  elective  studies 
was,  however,  so  small  as  practically  to  confine  the 
choice  of  the  students  within  narrow  limits."  The 
Faculty  then  consisted  of  only  eleven  members,  and 
there  were  but  six  instructors  in  addition  ;  the  stu- 
dents then  (1846)  numbered  279.  President  Everett 
requested  the  opinions  of  the  Faculty  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  continuing  the  system  of  elective  studies. 
The  opinions  were  e^'enly  divided,  but  those  professors 
who  had  given  it  the  best  trial  were  in  favor  of  it. 
A  new  scheme  was  adopted  (Dec.  29,  1846),  which, 
with  many  modifications,  lasted  twenty  years.  "It 
allowed  every  Senior  to  select  three  from  the  follow- 
ing studies,  namely,  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  and  Italian,  and  every  Junior  to  select 
three  from  the  same  studies,  Italian  excepted.  All 
other  studies  were  prescribed ;  but  among  the  pre- 
scribed studies  were  natural  history  for  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores,  and  French  and  Psychology  for  Sopho- 
mores." Thus  every  Senior  and  Junior  who  did  not 
select  mathematics  had  to  study  three  languages 
during  the  last  two  years,  as  well  as  during  the  Soph- 
omore year.  The  number  of  exercises  was  also  in- 
creased ;  Freshmen  had  sixteen  and  Seniors  twenty- 
three  per  week.  In  1849  this  excess  was  relieved  by 
requiring  only  two  instead  of  three  elective  studies 
from  Seniors  and  Juniors. 

President  Sparks  was  hostile  to  the  elective  system, 
and  soon  introduced  changes  which  narrowed  its 
scope.  No  Junior  or  Senior  might  take  more  than 
one  elective ;  if  he  took  more  than  one,  it  was  re- 
garded aa  an  "extra,"  and  did  not  count.     Professor 


Peirce  vigorously  opposed  this  retrograde  step,  and  he 
was  seconded  by  Professors  Beck  and  Longfellow. 
"The  voluntary  system,  as  it  has  been  called,"  wrote 
President  Sparks  in  his  last  Report  (1851-52),  "  is  still 
retained  to  a  certain  extent,  rather  from  necessity 
than  preference.  The  number  and  variety  of  the 
studies  for  which  the  University  has  provided  instruc- 
tion are  so  large  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  student, 
within  the  period  of  four  years,  to  give  such  a  degree 
of  attention  to  them  as  will  enable  him  to  acquire 
more  than  a  limited  and  superficial  knowledge  from 
which  little  profit  can  be  derived."  "The  last  sen- 
tence is,"  to  quote  President  Eliot,  "an  unanswerable 
argument  for  an  elective  system  in  a  University."  In 
1856^7  a  further  curtailment  was  made;  French  was 
again  optional ;  Juniors  were  required  to  take  two 
out  of  the  three  studies,  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathemat- 
ics, and  a  half-year's  course  in  molecular  physics  was 
required  of  them.  In  1858  chemistry  was  made  elect- 
ive for  Juniors;  in  1862  patristic  and  modern  Greek 
was  added  to  the  free  list.  German,  Spanish  and  ele- 
mentary Italian  were  also  included  among  the  Senior 
and  Junior  electives,  but  as  the  highest  mark  attain- 
able in  any  of  them  was  only  six,  instead  of  eight — 
the  maximum  in  required  studies — "students  who  had 
any  regard  for  College  rank  were  debarred  from  pur- 
suing these  undervalued  elective  studies.  " 

In  1865,  however,  the  advocates  of  the  Elective  Sys- 
tem were  once  more  in  the  majority.  The  Faculty, 
although  still  small  in  number,  and  overworked 
through  the  custom  of  dividing  classes  into  small  sec- 
tions, voted  "that  botany  be  made  an  elective  study 
in  the  Junior  year,  that  Greek  iu  that  year  be  an 
elective  instead  of  a  required  study,  and  that  Juniors 
be  allowed  two  elective  studies  instead  of  one ;  that 
German  should  be  introduced  as  a  required  study 
into  the  second  term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  that 
Roman  history,  Greek  history  and  philosophy,  and 
German  should  be  added  to  the  elective  studies  of  the 
Junior  year.  Subsequently,  Greek  poetry  was  added." 
In  1867  a  new  scheme  was  drawn  up,  according  to 
which  all  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year  was  re- 
quired ;  the  Sophomores  had  seven  hours  a  week  re- 
quired,  and  six  hours  elective  ;  the  Juniors  and  Seniors 
had  six  hours  required,  and  six  or  nine  hours  elective. 
But  slight  changes  occurred  until  1870,  when,  by 
raising  the  tuition  fee  from  $104  to  $150  per  annum, 
the  increase  of  income  enabled  the  employment  of  a 
larger  force  of  instructors  and  the  consequent  exten- 
sion of  the  Elective  System.  Year  by  year  the  num- 
ber of  required  studies  was  lessened.  In  1872  the 
Seniors  were  free  to  choose  all  their  courses  ;  in  1879 
this  privil^e  reached  the  Juniors ;  in  1884  it  was  ex- 
tended to  the  Sophomores.  In  the  latter  year  the 
Freshmen  had  nine  hours  a  week  of  electives  and 
seven  hours  of  required  studies.  But  for  all  the 
classes  a  certain  number  of  themes  and  forensics  was 
prescribed. 

In  1885  the  Elective  System  was  brought  to   its 
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logical  conclusion  by  being  extended  to  Freshmen. 
At  the  preseiit  time  (1890)  the  only  prescribed  work 
is:  Freshmen,  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition, 
three  hours  a  week  ;  Chemistry,  lectures  once  a  week, 
first  half-year;  Physics,  once  a  week,  second  half- 
year  ;  German,  or  French,  three  hours  a  week,  for 
those  who  do  not  present  themselves  for  examination 
on  the  study  at  entrance.  Sophomores,  twelve  Themes, 
Junior/!  and  Seniors  a  forensic,  a  thesis,  and  an  exam- 
ination in  argumentative  composition  in  each  year. 

The  two  leading  objections  to  the  Elective  Sybtem — 
first,  that  students  (particularly  Freshmen)  cannot  be 
trusted  to  select  the  studies  best  fitted  for  their  devel- 
opment; and  second,  that  some  students  will  begin 
too  early  to  specialize,  and  so  fail  to  derive  a  liberal 
education  from  their  College  training — have  been 
equally  disproved  by  the  experiment  at  Harvard  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  number  of  those  who, 
through  idleness  or  injudicious  choice,  have  failed, 
has  been  very  small,  and  is  constantly  kept  down  by 
the  checks  which  the  Faculty  has  provided — frequent 
examinations,  and  the  appointment  of  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  to  consult  with  and  overlook  each  stu- 
dent. In  1889  the  Overseers,  fearing  that  too  many 
of  the  students  might  abuse  the  privilege  of  volun- 
tary attendance  at  lectures,  suggested  that  a  more 
strict  method  of  marking  absences  and  of  registration 
should  be  adopted  ;  and  this  has  been  done.  But 
even  such  restrictions  as  these  must  sooner  or  later  be 
abandoned,  when  the  idea  of  what  a  University 
should  be  triumphs — not  a  reform  school,  nor  a  semi- 
nary, nor  a  substitute  for  paternal  superintendence, 
but  a  treasury  of  learning  from  which  every  properly 
qualified  person  may  draw  in  proportion  to  his  ability. 
Our  American  public  and  most  of  our  educators  are 
still  too  tightly  bound  by  the  traditions  dating  from  a 
time  when  colleges  were  but  higher  boarding-schools, 
to  realize  as  yet  the  significance  and  the  superiority 
of  the  University  ideal  towards  which  we  have  seen, 
in  this  brief  review.  Harvard  steadily  approaching. 

With  the  growth  of  the  Elective  System  there  has 
grown  up  a  class  of  special  students,  not  candidates 
for  a  degree,  and  of  graduate  students  who  either 
desire  to  take  a  higher  degree  or  to  pursue  for  a  time 
some  special  branch  of  advanced  study.  Of  the  for- 
mer, the  average  annual  number  between  1828  and 
1847  inclusive  was  only  three,  and  little  attention 
was  paid  to  them.  In  the  latter  year  the  Scientific 
School  was  opened,  and  for  three  years  all  its  mem- 
bers were  designated  "special  students."  In  1850 
the  School  was  put  on  a  better  basis,  examinations 
for  admission  were  required,  and  the  "specials '' no 
ionger  attended.  It  was  not  until  1876  that  the  Col- 
lege was  again  officially  opened  "to  persons  not  less 
than  twenty-one  years  old,  who  shall  satisfy  the  fac- 
ulty of  their  fitness  to  pursue  the  particular  courses 
they  elect,  although  they  have  not  passed  the  usual 
examinations  for  admiEsion  to  College,  and  do  not 
prop  ise  to  be  cai.didates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 


Arts.''  In  1881  the  restriction  as  to  age  was  annulled, 
and  prescribed  as  well  as  elective  courses  were  offered 
to  these  students,  then  called  "unmatriculated"  and 
(since  1882)  "  special.'' 

The  Graduate  Department  has  likewise  grown  very 
rapidly.    It  is  attended  not  only  by  Harvard  gradu- 
ates, but  also  by  those  from  other  colleges,  who  come 
here  to  complete  their  training.    The  work  done  by 
them  is,  in  fact,  the  kind  of  work  which  belongs  to  a 
University,  and  to  this  department  the  best  efforts  of 
the  professors  will  inevitably  be  more  and  more  de- 
voted as  the  general  standard  of  learning  is  raised. 
The  higher  degrees  (Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Science 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy)  are  conferred  after  one  or 
two  years  of  successful   graduate  study.    In   early 
times  candidates   for  the  Master's  degree  were  re- 
quired to  spend  a  year  in  the  College  after  their  grad- 
uation, and  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination.     In 
1844  this  custom  was  abandoned,  and  for  nearly  thirty 
years  any  one  who  had  taken  the  Bachelor's  degree 
was  entitled  to  the  Master's  degree  on  the  payment  of 
five  dollars  three  yt  ars  after  graduation.  This,  of  course, 
deprived  the  degree  of  A.M.  of  all  scholastic  value; 
but  since  1872  no  person  has  received  it  at  Harvard 
unless  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  above  stated, 
and  the  Master's  degree  is  now  a  certificate  that  one 
year  of  graduate   work   has  been   well    performed. 
During  the  academic  year  1888-89  there  were  ninety- 
nine  graduate  students  connected  with  the  University, 
of  whom  ten  were  non-residents.    Of  the  latter,  nine 
were  holders  of  fellowships,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  incumbents  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  studies 
abroad  under  the  direction  of  the  Academic  Council. 
Thus  have  the  methods  and  courses  of  instruction 
been  slowly  liberalized  and  improved.    The  Classics 
and  Mathematics,  before  which,  as  before  Gog  and 
Magog,  educators  fell  down  and  worshipped,  declaring 
them  to  be  the  only  true  agents  of  culture,  have  grad- 
ually been  placed  in  their  proper  position — not  de- 
graded nor  laid  on  the  shelf,  but  prohibited  from  ex- 
cluding proper  reverence  for  Science,  History  and  the 
Modern  Languages,  which  are  now  recognized  as  be- 
ing important  means  to  culture.    And  the  work  done 
in  Greek  and  Latin  and  Mathematics,  being  no  longer 
obligatory,  is  more  earnest  than  in  the  days  of  com- 
pulsion, and  productive  of  more  good.    The  old  su- 
perstition that  the  degree  of  A.B.  will  be  unintelli- 
gible, unless  all  who  receive  it  have  taken  the  same 
courses,  still  befogs  the  eyes  of  some  conservatives; 
but  experience  will  certainly  dissipate  this,  together 
with  other  ancient  delusions,  and  the  deliberatioos 
now  (1890)  in  progress  to  shorten  the  academic  course 
from  four  to  three  years,  by  entitling  a  student  to  his 
degree  whenever  he  shall  have  passed  satisfactorily 
the  required  number  of  studies,  prove  that  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  conservatives  will  soon  fall. 

The  raising  of  the  standard  of  admission  to  Har- 
vard has  naturally  wrought  a  complete  change  in  the 
leaching  of  the  preparatory   schools.     In    1827   the 
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candidate  for  the  Freshman  Class  must  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Latin  and  Greeli  Grammar,  including 
prosody;  he  must  be  able  to  construe  and  parse  Ja- 
cob's Greek  Reader,  the  Gospels  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, Vergil,  Sallust  and  Cicero's  Select  Orations,  and 
to  translate  English  into  Latin ;  he  must  be  well 
versed  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography,  in  the  fun- 
damental rules  of  Arithmetic,  in  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions,  in  proportion,  simple  and  compound,  in 
single  and  double  fellowship,  in  alligation,  medial 
and  alternate,  and  in  algebra  to  the  end  of  simple 
equations,  compiehending  also  the  doctrine  of  roots 
and  powers,  and  in  arithmetical  and  geometrical  pro- 
gression. Now,  however,  many  of  the  studies  for- 
merly taken  up  in  College  are  embraced  in  the  ordi- 
nary preparatory  school  curriculum.  Seventy  years 
ago  boys  entered  Harvard  at  the  age  of  fourteen ;  now 
the  average  at  entrance  is  nearly  nineteen.  There 
are  two  classes  of  studies — elementari/  and  advanced — 
on  one  of  which  the  candidate  for  admission  is  exam- 
ined. The  former  class  (in  1889)  comprised,  1,  a 
short  composition  on  some  classic  English  author, 
and  the  correction  of  specimens  of  bad  English.  2, 
Greek.  The  translation  iit  tight  of  simple  Attic  prose, 
with  questions  on  the  usual  forms  and  constructions. 

3,  Latin.  As  in  Greek.  4,  German,  and  5,  French. 
Translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  prose.  6,  History, 
including  Historical  Geography.  Either  the  History 
of  Greece  and  Eome,  or  the  History  of  the  United 
States  and  England.  7,  Mathematics.  Algebra, 
through  quadratic  equations,  and  Plane  Geometry.  8, 
Physical  Science.  Either  Astronomy  or  Physics,  or 
a  course  of  experiments  in  mechanics,  sound,  light, 
heat  and  electricity,  not  less  than  forty  in  number, 
actually  performed  at  school  by  the  pupil.  The  ex- 
aminations in  Advanced  Studies  comprise,  1,  Greek. 
Translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  from  Homer, 
or  of  ten  difficult  passages  from  Homer  and  Herod- 
otus, with  questions  on  construction  and  prosody. 
2,  Latin.  Translation  of  average  passages  from 
Cicero  and  Vergil.     3,  Greek  and  Latin  Composition. 

4,  German.  One  work  of  Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe, 
Chamisso  and  Freytag,  with  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion. 6,  French.  One  work  of  George  Sand,  San- 
deau.  Scribe  and  Legouve,  Henri  Greville,  La  Fon- 
taine, Moli6re,  Racine  and  Corneille,  with  grammar 
and  composition.  6,  Mathematics.  Logarithms  ;  Plane 
Geometry,  with  its  application  to  Surveying  and  Nav- 
igation ;  either  Solid  Geometry  or  the  Elements  of 
Analytic  Geometry.  8,  Physics.  A  course  of  at 
least  sixty  experiments  in  addition  to  those  of  the  ele- 
mentary physics.  9,  Chemistry.  Sixty  experiments 
performed  by  the  pupil.  The  candidate  is  also  per- 
mitted to  take  optional  examinations,  and  thus  to 
qualify  himself  to  pursue  more  advanced  courses.  He 
may,  for  example,  be  examined  in  the  prescribed 
Freshman  work  or  in  any  elective  open  to  Freshmen. 

This  account  of  the  progress  of  education  cannot  be 
more  appropriately  concluded  than  by  appending  the 


following  table,  in  which  is  shown  the  number  of 
Elective  courses  provided  by  the  College  for  the  year 
1888-89: 


Semitic 11 

Sanekrlt  and  Zend 4 

Grccli 14 

Latin 12 

Greek  and  Latin 1 

Englibli 8 

German 8 

Germanic  Philology 2 

French 8 

Italian 3 

Spanish 3 


Romance  Philology    ....  41^ 

Philuaophy U'i 

Political  Economy r.J^ 

History 1TJ4 

noniaii  Law I 

Fine  .\rt8 31^ 

Muaic 3^ 

Matbcmalica 15 

Pliyaics 13 

Chemistry 12';: 

Naturul  Uistory 19)^ 
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There  were  besides  four  and    a  half   prescribed 
courses. 

A  word  should  also  be  said  conceining  the  con- 
stantly increasing  usefulness  of  ihe  College  Library 
In  1860  the  system  of  "card  catalogues"  was  intro- 
duced, and  since  the  completion  of  the  new  wing,  in 
1870,  the  books  have  been  wholly  re-arranged.  Mr. 
Justin  Winsor,  who  succeeded  Mr.  John  L.  Sibley  a^ 
Librarian  in  1877,  has  initiated  many  improvements. 
The  plan  of  reserving  the  works  needed  by  students 
in  the  various  courses  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
the  Reading  Room  is  no  longer  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  students  who  would  use  it.  In 
special  cases  permission  is  also  granted  to  go  directly 
to  the  stacks  and  alcoves.  For  several  years  past  the 
Library  has  issued  an  occasional  Bulletin.  One  of  the 
assistants  prepares  the  University  Catalogue,  which  has 
been  published  annually  in  pamphlet  form  since  1819. 
Before  that,  from  1803,  the  list  of  students  was 
printed  on  a  broadside.  The  Catalogue  of  Alumni, 
issued  triennially'  from  1700  to  1880,  and  quinquen- 
nially  since  the  latter  date,  is  edited  by  another  as- 
sistant at  the  Library.  This  year  (1890)  it  will  ap- 
pear for  the  first  time  in  English  instead  of  Latin. 
Two  interesting  facts  may  be  recorded  here:  Ko  Kun 
Hua,  a  mandarin,  was  instructor  of  Chinese  in  the 
College  from  1879  to  1882,  and  in  1881  members  of 
the  Greek  department  gave  a  satisfactory  perform- 
ance of  the  CEJipus  Tijrannux  of  Sophocles  in  the 
original  language  at  Sanders  Theatre,  the  music  be- 
ing composed  by  Professor  J.  K.  Paine. 

III.  STUDENT  LIFE. 
CoMMO:s^S. — An  adequate  account  of  the  life  of  the 
students  at  Harvard,  from  generation  to  generation, 
would  be  very  interesting,  but  sufficient  material  is 
lacking.  I  shall  attempt  to  present,  however,  as  briefly 
yet  satisfactorily  as  possible,  the  records  I  have  found, 
and  I  shall  present  them  chronologically  and  topic- 
ally, so  that  the  reader  who  so  desires  can  trace  the 
growth   of    undergraduate  conditions,   and   compare 

1  Tho  earliest  known  catalo^ie  of  graduates  ia  dated  1074  ;  the  next, 
1C82.  Down  tu  the  Revolution  Masters  of  Arts  were  calleil  '*  Sir?,"  auU 
so  appear  in  the  early  cabilogui-s.  The  tenu3  Senior  and  -hiuior  SityUis- 
terg  were  cropped  in  1850. 
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those  of  one  period  with  those  of  another.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  College,  aa  we  have  aeen,  has  been 
from  a  state  of  subservience  to  civil  and  religious 
authority  to  a  state  of  independence ;  a  similar 
process  is  illustrated  in  the  development  of  student 
life.  Students  were  originally  treated  like  school-boys  ; 
they  are  now  treated  like  men,  hampered  as  little  as 
is  practicable  by  academic  police  regulations ;  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  they  now  learn  at 
the  University  is  that  of  self-dependence,  whereby 
they  build  up  their  character  and  fit  themselves  for 
their  battle  with  the  world. 

But  the  designers  of  the  "  school."?  at  Newtowne  " 
Lad  no  such  ideal  in  view.  They  were  themselves 
members  of  an  austere  community,  and  undertook 
collectively  to  admonish,  correct  and  punish  any 
individual  member  who  might  be  deemed  delinquent ; 
and  they  imposed  on  their  seminary  a  system 
similar  to  that  by  which  adult  lives  were  guided.  If 
we  bear  in  mind  that  Harvard  was,  for  many  years 
after  its  founding,  a  theological  seminary,  in  which 
the  scholars  were  mere  boys,  we  shall  understand  the 
principles  by  which  its  discipline  was  framed.  In  the 
great  European  universities  of  the  Middle  Age,  at 
Bologna,  Padua  and  Paris,  the  students  were  often 
the  masters,  and  the  Faculty  were  the  servants  ;  but 
at  Harvard  the  relations  were  reversed;  the  Faculty 
stood  in  loco  parentis  to  the  undergraduate,  and 
brooked  no  question  of  their  authority.  The  Faculty 
provided  not  only  lodging  and  board  for  the  student, 
but  directed  his  worship  and  his  recreation  with  the 
same  severity  as  his  studies ;  he  was  a  member  of  a 
large  family,  iu  which  the  President  or  Tutor 
assumed  the  role  of  father,  and  believed,  like  most 
fathers  at  that  lime,  that  the  child  should  not  be 
spoiled  from  too  sparing  an  application  of  the  rod. 

First  iu  importance  in  an  account  of  student  life, 
excepting  of  course,  education,  which  has  already 
been  sketched,  is  the  history  of  Commons.  And 
from  the  very  beginning  of  Harvard  College,  com- 
plaints of  bad  fare  reach  us.  When  Eaton  and  his 
wife  were  examined  in  regard  to  their  conduct  at  this 
Seminary  (1037-39)  the  latter  confessed  that  she  had 
provided  very  scantily  for  the  students.  Their  break- 
fast, she  deposed,  "  was  not  so  well  ordered,  the  tiower 
not  so  tine  as  it  might,  nor  so  well  boiled  or  stirred." 
Beef  w;is  allowed  them,  but  she  never  gave  it,  and 
she  was  stingier  in  her  husband's  absence  than  in  his 
presence.  She  denied  them  cheese  when  they  sent 
for  it,  and  although  she  had  it  in  the  house ;  "  for 
which,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  humbly  beg  pardon  of 
them,  and  own  the  shame,  and  confess  my  sin.  .  .  . 
And  for  bad  fish,  that  they  b.nd  it  brought  to  table,  I 
am  sorry  that  there  was  that  cause  of  offence  given 
them.  I  acknowledge  my  sin  in  it.  And  for  their 
mackerel,  brought  to  them  with  their  guts  in  them, 
and  goal's  dung  in  their  hasty  pudding,  it's  utterly 
unknown  to  me;  but  I  am  much  ashamed  it  should 
be  iu  the  family,  and  uot  prevented  by  mvaelf  or 
S 


servants.  .  .  .  And  that  they  made  their  beds  at 
any  time,  were  my  straits  never  so  great,  I  am  sorry 
they  were  ever  put  to  it.  For  the  Moor  his  lying  in 
Sjm  Hough's  sheet  and  pillow-bier,  it  hath  a  truth 
in  it;  he  did  so  one  time,  and  it  gave  Sam  Hough 
just  cause  of  offence.  .  .  .  And  that  they  eat  the 
Moor's  crusts,  and  the  swine  and  they  had  share  and 
share  alike,  and  the  Moor  to  have  beer,  and  they 
denied  it,  and  if  they  had  not  enough,  for  my  maid 
to  answer,  they  should  nor,  I  am  an  utter  stranger  to 
these  things,  and  know  not  the  least  footsteps  for 
them  so  to  charge  me.  .  .  .  And  for  bread  made 
of  heated  sour  meal,  although  I  know  of  but  once 
that  it  was  so,  since  I  kept  house,  yet  John  Wilson 
affirms  it  was  twice  ;  and  I  am  truly  sorry  that  any 
of  it  was  spent  amongst  them.  For  beer  and  bread, 
that  it  was  denied  them  by  me  betwixt  meals,  truly  I 
do  not  remember  that  ever  I  did  deny  it  unto  them ; 
and  John  Wilsou  will  affirm,  that  generally,  the  bread 
and  beer  was  free  for  the  boarders  to  go  unto.  And 
that  money  was  demanded  of  them  for  washing  the 
linen,  it's  true  it  was  propounded  to  them,  but 
never  imposed  upon  them.  And  for  their  pudding 
being  given  the  last  day  of  the  week  without  butter 
or  suet,  and  that  I  said  it  was  miln  of  Manchester  in 
Old  England,  it's  true  that  I  did  say  so,  and  am  sorry 
they  had  any  cause  of  offence  given  them  by  having 
it  so.  And  for  their  wanting  beer  betwixt  brewings, 
a  week  or  half  a  week  together,  I  am  sorry  that  it  was 
so  at  Jny  time,  and  should  tremble  to  have  it  so,  were 
it  in  my  hands  to  do  so  again."  ' 

Eaton  and  his  wife  were  discharged  and  heavily 
fined,  but  the  studetits  still  continued  to  live  at  Coin- 
mons,  where  the  fare  improved.  Parents  paid  for 
their  sons'  schooling  in  produce  and  kind,  whereby 
the  larder  was  better  stored.  On  the  Steward's  book 
we  have  entries  of  "  a  barrel  of  pork,"  "  a  old  cow," 
"  turkey  henes,"  "  two  wether  goatts,"  "  a  bush,  of 
parsnapes,"  "  a  ferkinge  of  butter,"  "a  red  ox,''  "  ap- 
pelles,"  "  a  ferkiug  of  soap,"  "  rose  watter,"  "  three 
pecks  of  peasse,"  "  beaffe,"  "  fouer  shotes  from  the 
farm,"  "  tobacko,"  etc. ;  which  were  doubtless  applied 
to  the  use  of  the  .students. 

The  Laws,  Liberties  and  Orders  of  Harvard  CoUeije 
(1642— W),  adopted  under  President  Dunster,  stale 
that  no  scholar  shall  "  be  abi^ent  from  his  studies  or 
appointed  exercises  above  an  hour  at  morning  bever, 
half  an  hour  at  afternoon  bever,  an  hour  aud  a  half 
at  dinner,  and  so  long  at  supper."  The  "  morning 
bever"  was  eaten  in  the  buttery,  or  in  the  student's 
chamber;  the  "afternoon  bever"  came  at  about  four 
o'clock,  between  dinner  and  supper,  which  were 
served  in  the  hall.  Dunster  also  drew  up  (1650)  a 
series  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  students'  diet. 
The  Steward  was  required  to  give  notice  to  the  Pres- 
ident when  any  student  was  indebted  for  more  than 
£2  for  his  board,  in  order  that  the  youth  might  be 

1   ILtrviird  liovk,  ii,  T;!,  79. 
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sent  to  his  friends,  "if  not  above  a  day's  journey  dis- 
tant." The  Steward  was  also  forbidden  "  to  take  any 
pay  that  is  useless,  hazardful  or  imparting  detriment 
to  the  college,  as  lean  cattle  to  feed."  It  was  decreed 
further  that  "  Whereas  youcg  scholars,  to  the  dis- 
honor of  God,  hindrance  of  their  studies  and  damage 
of  their  friends'  estate,  inconsiderately  and  intemper- 
ately  are  ready  to  abuse  their  liberty  of  sizing  [extra 
food  or  drink  ordered  from  the  buttery]  besides  their 
commons;  therefore  the  Steward  shall  in  no  case 
permit  any  Students  whatever,  under  the  degree  of 
Masters  of  Art,  or  Fellows,  to  expend  or  be  provided 
for  themselves  or  any  townsmen  any  extraordinary 
commons,  unless  by  the  allowance  of  the  President, 
or  two  of  the  Fellows,  whereof  their  Tutor  always  to 
be  one,  or  in  case  of  manifest  sickness,  pre-signified 
also  unto  the  President,  or  in  case  of  a  license,  of 
course  granted  by  the  President  to  some  persons 
whose  condition  he  seeth  justly  requires  it." 

The  steward  and  cook  must  keep  their  utensils 
"  clean  and  sweet  and  fit  for  use ;''  but  they  were  not 
"  bound  to  keep  or  cleanse  any  particular  scholar's 
spoons,  cups  or  such  like,  but  at  their  own  discre- 
tion." A  scholar  who  "detained"  any  vessel  belong- 
ing to  the  College  was  fined  three  pence.  No  scholars 
were  permitted  to  go  into  "  the  butteries  or  kitchen, 
save  with  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  with  some 
grave  and  sober  strangers  ;  and  if  they  shall  presume 
to  thrust  in,  they  shall  have  three  pence  on  their 
heads."  At  meals  the  scholars  must  sit  orderly  in 
their  places,  and  none  must  rise  or  go  out  of  the  Hall 
without  permission  before  thanksgiving  be  ended. 
Finally,  the  Butler  should  receive  ten  shillings  on 
September  13th,  and  ten  more  on  December  13th, 
'■  toward  candles  for  the  Hall  for  prayer  time  and 
supper,  which,  that  it  may  not  be  burdensome,  it 
shall  be  put  proportionably  upon  every  scholar  who 
retaineth  his  seat  in  the  buttery." 

In  early  times  the  position  of  Steward  and  Butler 
were  both  filled  by  graduates ;  and  some  of  the  stu- 
dents waited  on  table,  for  which  they  were  paid. 
William  Thomson,  for  instance,  of  the  Class  of  1653, 
received  quarterly  one  pound  "  for  his  services  in  the 
Hall;"  Zechariah  Brigden  (Class  of  1657)  was  given 
for  "ringinge  the  bell  and  waytinge,  £1  2». ;"  and 
John  Hale,  of  the  same  class,  received  for  "  waytinge 
and  his  monitor-work  £2  lis." 

Dunsier's  rules  remained  in  vigor,  with  occasional 
modifications,  down  to  1734.  Judge  Sewall  states 
that  in  1674  a  student  was  punished  for  "speaking 
blasphemous  words,"  by  being  obliged  "to  sit  alone 
by  himself  uncovered  at  meals  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  and  Fellows;"  from  which  we  infer 
th  it  it  was  then  customary  to  have  the  head  covered 
while  eating.  Order  was  maintained  by  the  presence 
of  the  Tutors  at  Commons ;  and  the  Corporation,  or 
Overieer',  frequently  fixed  the  price  which  the  Stew- 
ard and  Butler  might  charge  for  their  food  ami 
liquors.     Tliu-(,  in  Uctoljcr,  in"',  llio  latter  «iis  (no- 


hibited   from    taking  more  than  two  pence   a  quart 
for  cider  until  the  1st  of  February. 

That  students  lodged  outside  of  the  College  build- 
ings seems  to  have  been  an  early  practice,  necessi- 
tated by  the  lack  of  sufficient  accommodations  in  the 
Halls;  and  that  some  of  those  who  lodged  in  the 
Halls  boarded  outside  is  evident  from  the  order 
passed  in  1724  to  compel  all  such  scholars,  graduates 
and  undergraduates  to  eat  at  Commons,  unless  the 
President  and  a  majority  of  the  Tutors  granted  them 
leave  to  do  otherwise.  This  rule  was  the  source  of 
much  trouble,  and  was  long  resisted.  A  visiting 
committee  of  the  Overseers  reported,  in  1732,  that 
this  rule  ought  to  be  enforced ;  that  students  and 
graduates  should  be  prevented  "from  using  jjuncli, 
flip  and  like  intoxicating  drinks,"  and  "that  Com- 
mons be  of  better  quality,  have  more  variety,  clean 
table-cloths  of  convenient  length  and  breadth  twice 
a  week,  and  that  plates  be  allowed." 

New  laws,  consonant  with  these  recommendations, 
were  passed  in  1734.  Students,  in  order  to  "  luniisli 
themselves  with  useful  learning,"  must  "  keep  in 
their  respective  chambers,  and  diligently  follow  their 
studies,  except  half  an  hour  at  breakfast,  at  dinner 
from  12  to  2,  and  after  evening  prayers  till  nine  of 
the  clock."  Breakfast,  or  "morning  bever,"  was  still 
served  at  the  buttery,  and  eaten  usually  in  the  stu- 
dent's chamber.  No  resident  in  the  College  might 
"make  use  of  any  disiilled  spirits  or  of  any  such 
mixed  drinks  as  punch  or  flip  in  entertaining  one 
another  or  strangers;"  and  no  under-graduate  might 
"keep  by  him  brandy,  rum  or  any  other  distilled 
spirituous  liquors,"  or  send  for  them  without  leave 
from  the  President  or  a  Tutor.  The  clean  linen 
cloths,  of  suitable  length  and  breadth,  and  pewter 
plates  were  furnished  by  the  College;  but  the  plates 
were  to  be  maintaiiied  at  the  charge  of  the  scholars. 
Section  3,  Chapter  V,  of  these  laws  runs  as  fallows  : 
"The  waiters,  when  the  bell  tolls  at  meal-times,  shall 
receive  the  plates  and  victuals  at  the  kitchen-hatch, 
and  carry  the  same  to  the  several  tables  for  which 
they  are  designed.  And  none  shall  receive  their 
commons  out  of  the  Hall,  except  in  case  of  sickness 
or  some  weighty  occasion.  And  the  Senior  Tutor  or 
other  Senior  scholar  in  the  Hall  shall  crave  blessing 
and  return  thanks.  And  all  the  scholars,  while  at 
their  meals,  shall  sit  in  their  places  and  behave 
themselves  decently  and  orderly,  and  whosoever  shall 
be  rude  or  clamorous  at  such  time,  or  shall  go  out  of 
the  Hall  before  thanks  be  returned,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  one  of  the  Tutors  not  exceeding  five  shil- 
lings." 

The  buttery  came  to  be  a  recognized  department  ot 
theCjllege,  where  students  could  purchase  provisions, 
beer,  cider  and  other  extras,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  no  excuse  for  frequenting  the  public-houses  and 
taverns  in  the  town.  The  butler  was  authorized  to 
sell  his  wares  at  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent,  beyimd 
the  current   |>rice,  and   liuiu   this  prolit  he  derived  a 
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part,  if  not  all,  of  his  salary.  He  and  the  cook  were 
enjoined  to  keep  their  uteusila  clean,  to  scour  the 
kitchen  pewter  twice  every  quarter,  and  the  drinking 
vo3-elj  once  a  week  or  oftener.  Amon^  the  other 
duties  of  the  butler,  he  was  required  to  "  wait  upon 
the  President  at  the  boura  for  prayer  in  the  Hall,  for 
Lis  orders  to  ring  the  bell,  and  also  upon  the  Profes- 
sors for  their  lectures,  us  usual ;  "  to  "  ring  the  bell 
for  Commons  according  to  custom,  and  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  nine  at  night;"  to  "provide 
candles  for  the  Hall,"  and  to  "  take  care  that  the 
Hall  and  the  entry  adjoining  be  swept  once  a  day  and 
washed  at  least  once  a  quarter,  and  that  the  tables 
and  forms  be  scoured  once  a  week  (except  in  the  win- 
ter season,  when  they  shall  be  scoured  once  in  three 
weeks,  or  so  often  as  the  Tutors  shall  require  it)." 

Despite  these  explicit  regulations  and  the  fines 
mulcted  for  the  infringement  of  them,  there  were  fre- 
quent cases  of  grumbling  and  disobedience  on  the  part 
of  the  students,  and  of  neglect  or  of  undue  parsimony 
on  the  part  of  the  butler  and  steward.  Before  1747 
permission  to  board  in  private  families  was  generally 
granted,  whereat  the  Overseers  were  displeased  and 
voted  that  it  would  be  "  beneficial  for  the  College 
that  the  members  thereof  be  in  Commons."  After  a 
struggle  lasting  more  than  two  years  the  Steward,  to 
whose  mismanagement  and  "scrimping"  thestudents' 
discontent  was  attributed,  was  discharged  and  a  new 
one  appointed.  That  same  year  (17o0)  the  Corpora- 
tion voted  "that  the  quantity  of  Commons  be,  as  hath 
been  usual,  viz.  :  two  sizes  of  bread  in  the  morning; 
one  pound  of  meat  at  dinner,  with  sufficient  sauce 
(vegetables),  and  half  a  pint  of  beer ;  and  at  night 
that  a  part  pie  be  of  the  same  quantity  as  usual,  and 
also  half  a  pint  of  beer;  and  that  the  hupper  messes 
be  of  four  parts,  though  the  dinner  messes  be  of  six." 
The  Overseers  persisted  in  their  recomniendatioathat 
all  students  be  compelled  to  board  at  Commons  ;  the 
Corporation,  on  the  contrary,  deemed  that  so  sweep- 
ing a  law  would  be  unwise.  But  the  former,  in  1757, 
passed  a  resolution  that  it  would  contribute  to  the 
health  of  the  students,  "facilitate  their  studies  and 
prevent  extravagant  expense,"  if  they  "  were  re- 
strained from  dieting  in  private  families  ;  "  and  as  an 
inducement,  it  was  further  voted  "  that  there  should 
be  pudding  three  times  a  week,  and  on  those  days 
their  meat  should  be  lessened."  In  17G0  the  Corpo- 
ration prohibited  students  "from  dining  or  supping 
in  any  house  in  town,  except  on  an  invitation  to  dine 
or  sup  gratis  ;  "  but  this  law  could  hardly  be  strictly 
enforced,  because  many  students  had  still,  through  lack 
of  accommodations  in  the  Halls,  to  lodge  outside,  and 
some  of  these  probably  continued  to  "  diet "  at  private 
houses.  In  July,  1704.  the  Overseers  recommended 
that  no  student  should  be  allowed  to  breakfast  in  the 
town  ;  that  breakfast  be  thenceforth  furnished  at  Com- 
mons ;  that  either  milk,  tea,  chocolate  or  cotfee  be 
provided;  and  that  students,  if  they  preferred,  might 
piLpare  thi-ir  brcukfunt    in   ihcir  'jvvn   chamb^;!-.  but 


might  not  eat  it  in  one  another's  chambers.  The 
completion  of  Hollis  Hall,  in  1764,  enabled  most  of 
the  students  to  lodge  in  the  College,  and  they,  to- 
gether with  all  Professors,  Tutors  and  graduates,  were 
obliged  to  board  at  Commons.  There  was  a  rebellion 
m  1766,  caused  partly  by  the  refusal  of  the  College 
oflScers  to  grant  excuses  for  absence  from  prayers,  and 
partly  by  the  poor  quality  of  the  food ;  among  other 
grievances  the  Steward  had  served  bad  butter  for  many 
weeks  past. 

Of  the  fare  previous  to  this  time.  Dr.  Holyoke  (Class 
of  1746)  said  :  "  breakfast  was  two  sizings  of  bread 
and  a  cue  of  beer;  evening  Commons  were  a  pye.'' 
Judge  Wingate  (Class  of  1759)  wrote :  "  As  to  the 
Commons,  there  were  in  (he  morning  none  while  I  was 
in  College.  At  dinner  we  had,  of  rather  ordinary 
quality,  a  sufliciency  of  meat  of  some  kind,  either 
baked  or  boiled ;  and  at  supper  we  had  either  a  pint 
of  milk  and  half  a  biscuit,  or  a  meat  pye  or  some 
other  kind.  [Commons]  were  rather  ordinary,  but  I 
was  young  and  hearty  and  could  live  comfortably 
upon  them.  I  had  some  classmates  who  paid  for  their 
Commons  and  never  entered  the  Hull  while  they  be- 
longed to  the  College.  We  were  allowed  at  dinner  a 
cue  of  beer,  which  was  half  a  pint,  and  a  sizing  of 
bread,  which  I  cannot  describe  to  you.  It  was  quite 
sufficient  for  one  dinner."  Before  breakfast  was  reg- 
ularly served  at  Commons,  there  was  much  disorder  in 
getting  the  morning  or  the  evening  "bever"  at  the 
buttery-hatch.  In  the  melee  the  bowl  of  milk  or  choc- 
olate might  be  upset,  and  "  sometimes  the  spoons 
were  the  only  tangible  evidence  of  the  meal  remain- 
ing." 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  new  difficulties  in- 
terfered with  the  satisfactory  management  at  Com- 
mons. This  was  one  of  the  grievances  adduced  by  the 
students  when  they  petitioned  the  General  Court  to 
be  moved  back  from  Concord  to  Cambridge.  In 
August,  1777,  the  Corporation,  in  order  "that  the 
charge  of  Commons  may  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 
Voted,  that  the  Steward  shall  provide  at  the  common 
charge  only  bread  or  biscuit  and  milk  for  breakfast ; 
and,  if  any  of  the  scholars  choose  tea,  coffee  or  choco- 
late for  breakfast,  they  shall  procure  these  articles  for 
themselves,  and  likewise  the  sugar  and  butter  to  be  used 
with  them  ;  and  if  any  scholars  choose  to  have  their 
milk  boiled,  or  thickened  with  flour,  if  it  may  be  had, 
or  with  meal,  the  Steward,  having  seasonable  notice, 
shall  provide  it;  and  further,  as  salt  fish  alone  is  ap- 
pointed ...  for  the  dinner  on  Saturdays,  and  as  this 
article  is  now  risen  to  a  very  high  price,  and  through 
the  scarcity  of  salt  will  probably  be  higher,  the  Stew- 
ard shall  not  be  obliged  to  provide  salt  fish,  but  shall 
procure  fresh  fish  as  often  as  he  can."  In  17S3  the 
Faculty  voted  that  in  future  no  students  should''size" 
breakf;ist3  in  the  kitchen,  nor  take  their  dinner  from 
the  kitchen  on  Lord's  Days. 

In  1790  a  new  code  of  College  Laws  was  published, 
ill  rtliich   till-  I'M   prohibition  ugaiiiat  dining  or  suj)- 
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ping  with  towDspeople  (except  gratia)  was  reiterated 
and,  amoDg  other  tliiugs,  atudenta  were  required  to 
give  notice  to  the  Steward  on  the  first  Friday  of  each 
month   what  they  wished  for  breakfast  during  the 
month.    The  fine  for  eating  out  of  CommoDs  was  one 
shilling,  raised,  in  1798,  to  twenty  cents.     At  Com- 
mons the  students  sat  at  ten  tables,  in  messes  of  eight 
on  each  side.     The  Tutors  and  Seniors   occupied  a 
platform  raised  eighteen  or  twenty  inches.     Down  to 
1771  the  custom  prevailed  of  placing  students  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  their  families,  the  lists,  writttn  in 
a  large  German  text,  being  hung  up  in  the  Hall, 
and  those  students  who  belonged  to  the  "  first "  fami- 
lies had  the   privilege  of  helping  themselves  first  at 
table.     The  waiters  were  students,  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices, and  generally  respected  by  their   classmates. 
Boiled  meat  was  served  on  Monday  and  Thursday, 
roast  meat  on   the  other  days ;  each  person  had  two 
l)otatoes,   which   he   must   peel    for    himself.      "  On 
'boiling  days'  pudding  and  cabbage  were  added  to 
the  bill  of  fare,  and,  in  their  season,  greens,  either 
dandelion  or  the  wild  pea."    Cider  had  taken  the  place 
of  beer  at  meals,  each  student  being  allowed  as  much 
as  he  wished.    "  It  was  brought  to  the  table  in  pew- 
ter quart  cans,  two  to  each  mess.     From  these  cans 
the   students   drank,    passing   them   from    mouth    to 
mouth,  as  was  anciently  done  with  the  wassail  bowl.'" 
Of  course,  complaints  never  ceased.    At  one  time 
the  butter  was  "so  bad  that  a  farmer  would  not  take 
it  to  grease  his  cart-wheels  with."    At  other  times, 
when   the  Steward   had  furnished,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  nothing  but  veal  or  lamb  for  weeks  together, 
the  students  would  assemble  outside  the  buttery  and 
set  up  a  concerted  bleating  and  baaing,  as  a  hint  for 
him  to  vary  their  diet.     lu  1790  the  Steward  became 
one  of  the  financial  officers  of  the  College,  and  his 
purveyor's  duties  were  transferred  to  the  Butler  and 
Cook.'     In  order  to  prevent  the  students  from  "  resort- 
ing to  the  difi'erent  marts  of  luxury,   intemperance 
and  ruin,"  the  Buttery  was  made  "  a  kind  of  supple- 
ment to  the  Commons,"  where  they  could   procure, 
"at  a  moderate  advance  on  the  cost,  wines,  liquors, 
groceries,  stationery,  and  in  general  such  articles  as 
it  was  proper  and  necessary  for  them  to  have  occa- 
sionally,  and   which,    for   the   most   part,    were   not 
included  in  the  Commons  fare.    The  Buttery  was 
also  an   office   where,  among    other  things,   records 
were    kept  of    the   times   when    the   scholars   were 
present    and   absent."      In    1801    the    Buttery    was 
abolished,  it  having  for  some  time  previous  "ceased 
to  be  of  use  for  most  of  its  primary  purposes.    The 
area  before  the  entry  doors    .    .    .    had    become 
a  sort  of  students'  exchange  for  idle  gossip,  if  noth- 
ing worse.    The  rooms   were  now    redeemed  from 
traffic,  and  devoted  to  places  of  study.    .    .     .    The 
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last  person  who  held  the  office  of  Butler  was  Joseph 
Chickeriug,  a  graduate  of  1799." 

The  handing  out  of  supper  from  the  kitchen-hatch 
was  the  source  of  constant  disturbances  ;  but  the  Fac- 
ulty made  a  long  struggle  to  preserve  this  ancient 
custom.  At  last,  however,  after  repeated  failures, 
they  desisted,  and  from  the  year  ISOG  supper  was 
served  regularly  at  Commons  in  the  Hall.  A  record 
of  the  Faculty  for  August  31,  1797,  is  worth  quoting  : 
"  The  time  of  the  Butler's  Freshman  being  greatly 
taken  up  with  the  public  duties  of  his  station,  and 
with  the  private  concerns  of  the  Buttery,  and  his  task 
being  laborious.  Voted,  That  in  the  future  the  Butler's 
Freshman  be  excused  from  cutting  bread  in  tho 
kitchen,  and  that  it  be  cut  by  ilie  servants  in  the 
kitchen."  In  1807  discontent  over  Commons  led  to 
one  of  the  liveliest  rebellions  in  the  history  of  tho 
College;  among  other  violent  acts  a  student  named 
Pratt  at  dinner  did  "publicly  in  the  Hall  insult  the 
authority  of  the  College  by  hitting  one  of  the  officers 
with  a  potatoe."  That  same  year  the  Professors, 
Tutor?,  the  Librarian,  graduates  and  undergraduates 
were  required  to  take  all  their  meals  at  Commons, 
but  the  fare  seems  not  to  have  improved.  In  1819  a 
row  occurred  iu  Commons  between  the  Sophomores 
and  Freshmen,  which  caused  many  suspensions,  and 
furnished  the  theme  of  the  mock-heroic  poem,  The 
Rtbelliad.  Four  years  earlier  Commons  had  been 
removed  from  Harvard  Hall  to  the  just-completed 
University  Hall,  where  they  were  held  till  their 
abolition  in  1849.  In  1818  the  wages  of  the  waiters 
were  reduced  ;  each  waiter  received  board  yratis  for 
three-quarters  of  the  time  during  which  he  was  in 
service.  la  1823  the  "Master  of  the  Kitchen  "  was 
directed  to  furnish  no  more  cider  at  breakfast  or 
supper;  and  the  next  year  wine  was  denied  at  the 
Thanksgiving  Dinner.  In  1825  studei'.ts  who  obtained 
permission  might  board  at  a  private  house;  but  they 
might  not  lodge  outside  of  the  College  unless  the 
Faculty  approved.  President  Quincy  purchased  in 
England  plate  to  be  used  at  Commons,  each  article 
having  the  College  seal:  during  the  Civil  War  this 
service  was  sold,  being  bought  chiefiy  by  the  alumni, 
who  thus  secured  mementoes  of  an  obsolete  phase  of 
Harvard  life.  After  1842  the  College  renounced 
responsibility  for  Commons,  which  was  assumed  by 
a  contractor,  who  rented  the  rooms  in  University  and 
provided  the  food.  At  length,  in  1849,  Commons 
were  abolished,  as  they  had  come  to  be  patronized  by 
less  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  students 
residing  at  the  University.  "This  state  of  things," 
says  President  Sparks,  in  his  report  for  that  year, 
"atforded  a  clear  indication  that,  whatever  advan- 
tages may  have  been  derived  from  this  arrangement 
in  former  times,  it  was  no  longer  necessary.  It  was 
resolved,  therefore,  ...  to  leave  the  students  to 
procure  their  board  in  such  private  houses  as  they 
might  select.  .  .  .  The  experiment  has  now  been 
tried  for  one  term,  and  with  such  success  as  to  make 
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it  improbable  that  the  Commons  will  again  be  re- 
vived." 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  system,  in 
theory  at  least,  was  a  good  one,  for  it  provided  food 
at  moderate  rates  to  a  larpe  number  of  students.    The 
trouble  was  that,  in  the  effort  to  economize,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  food  was  poor,  and  the  quantity  scanty ;  so 
that  while  poor  students  might  tolerate  it  for  the  sake 
of  getting  a  college  education,  those  who  came  from 
more  prosperous  families  were  inevitably  dissatisfied. 
And  with  the  increase  of  prosperity  throughout  the 
country  the  number  of  \#ll-to-do  students  naturally 
exceeded  that  of  the  poor.     For  fifteen  years,  there- 
fore, the  students  boarded  at  private  houses,  either 
singly  or  in  clubs,  except  that  in  1857  the  College 
conducted  a  restaurant  at  the  old  Brattle  House.     In 
1864  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  interested  Nathaniel  Thayer 
in  the  subject  of  students'  board,  which  now  cost 
more  than  some  of  those  whose  means  were   small 
could  well  afford  to  pay,  and  he  offered  $1000  to- 
wards the  re-organization  of  Commons.   The  old  rail- 
road station  (situated  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Law  School)  had  been  bought  by  the  College,  one 
of  its  rooms  being  then  occupied  by  the  Regina  Bon- 
arum,  or  "Queen  of  the  Goodies,"  as  the  head  bed- 
maker  was  nicknamed  by  the  students.    The  Corpor- 
ation consenting,  this  building  was  properly  fitted  up, 
and  the  Thayer  Dining  Club  ate  in  it,  beginning  in 
18C5.    The  number  of  students  who  desired  to  par- 
take of  the  Club's  Commons  soon  exceeded  the  capa- 
city of  the  rooms ;   and  Mr.  Thayer  contributed  S5000 
(to  which    some  other  subscribers   added   $2000)   to 
build  an  addition.    The  management  of  the  Club  was 
left  to  its  members,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Facul- 
ty committee  of  three.     Upon  the  completion  of  Me- 
morial Hall  the  Thayer  Club  was  expanded  into  the 
Dining  Association,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1S74,  Com- 
mons were  removed  to  Memorial   Hall,  where  they 
have  ever  since  been  held.     The  Association  consists 
of  a  President,  Vice-President  and  of  two  directors 
from  each  School  and  each  College  Class  ;  the  Presi- 
dent  and  Vice-President   are   elected   by  a  general 
vote,  the  directors  by  a  vote  of  the  members  of  their 
School  or  Class  who  belong  to  the  Association.     No 
wine,  beer  or  other  alcoholic  drinks,  and  no  tobacco 
may  be  used  in  the  Hall.     Dinner,  originally  served 
at  2  P.M.,  is  now  served  from  5.30  to  6.30;  breakfast, 
from  8  to  9;  lunch,  from  12.30  to  1.30.     The  price  of 
board  is  charged  on  the  students'  term-bills.    The 
number    of   boarders    at    Memorial    Hall   is    about 
700,  and  as  there  are  usually  many  more  applicants 
than  can  be  seated  these  must  wait  for  vacancies  to 
occur.     The  food  is  unquestionably  much  better  than 
was  ever  supplied  by  the  old  Commons,  and,  although 
grumbling  is  frequently  heard,  the  majority  of  the 
students  appreciate  the  advantages  they  enjoy.    Thus 
the  difficult    problem  of   feeding  the  students  has 
been  successfully  solved  ;  they  control  the  manage- 
ment of  Commons,  and  can  therefore  provide  such 


fare  as  the  majority  desire,  while  the  College,  as  is 
right,  keeps  the  accounts.  In  1889  the  FoxcroftClub 
was  organized,  where  students  can  procure  plain  food 
at  even  cheaper  rates  than  at  Memorial  Hail — thirty- 
five  cents  a  day  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  econom- 
ical student  of  small  appetite. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  set  down  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, ihe  price  of  food  at  Commons  at  difierent 
periods.  In  1664-65  it  was  about  75  cents  per  week  ; 
in  1765,  51.22;  in  1805,  $2.24;  in  1806,  $1.89;  in 
1808,  $1.75;  in  1833,  $1.90:  in  1836,  $2.25;  in  1840, 
highest,  $2.25,  lowest,  $1.75;  in  1848,  highest,  $2.50, 
lowest,  $2 ;  from  1864  to  1890  the  price  at  Memorial 
Hall  has  varied  from  about  $3.75  to  $4.25  ;  Foxcroft 
Club  (1890),  lowest  about  $2.  The  cost  of  board  in 
private  houses,  or  at  "Club  tables,"  has  always  been 
dearer  than  at  Commons.  A  member  of  the  Class  of 
1846  tells  me  that  in  his  time  excellent  fare  was  fur- 
nished for  three  dollars  per  week,  and  more  than  four 
dollars  was  considered  an  extravagant  price.  At  the 
present  time  private  board  may  be  had  at  from  five 
dollars  to  eight  dollars  per  week. 

Peayers. — The  history  of  the  religious  services  in 
the  College,  like  the  history  of  Commons,  deals  with 
a  very  interesting  side  of  student  life.  Enforced  at- 
tendance at  prayers  was  the  cause  of  almost  as  many 
rebellions  and  protests  as  was  scanty  food  in  the  Hall. 
The  writer  on  this  subject  in  The  Harvard  Book,  states 
thus  concisely  the  various  places  where  the  religious 
exercises  at  Harvard  have  been  held:  "Originally 
religious  services  were  held  by  each  class  in  their 
Tutor's  room ;  afterwards  all  the  students  came  to- 
gether in  Commons  Hall  or  the  Library ;  and  later 
an  apartment  in  the  old  Harvard  Hall  was  used  aa  a 
chapel.  In  1744  Holden  Chapel  was  erected,  which 
was  a  building  of  one  story,  entered  by  the  door  at  the 
western  end,  the  seats  of  which,  with  backs,  were 
ranged  one  above  another,  from  the  middle  aisle  to 
the  side  walls.  Soon  after  1766  a  room  on  the  lower 
story  of  the  new  Harvard  Hall  was  taken  for  devo- 
tional exercises.  Here  likewise  the  seats  rose  one 
above  another,  the  Freshmen  occupying  those  in  front, 
the  Sophomores  sitting  behind  them,  the  Juniors  and 
Seniors  coming  next;  while  on  either  side  of  the  desk, 
which  was  at  the  end  nearest  the  street,  were  seats 
for  the  instructors  and  others."  While  the  College 
was  in  exile  at  Concord  (1775-76),  recitations  were 
held  there  in  the  court-house,  and  prayers  in  the 
meeting-house.  On  the  completion  of  Massachusetts 
Hall,  services  were  held  in  the  Chapel  in  the  upper 
part  of  that  building,  until  1858,  when  Appleton 
Chapel  was  erected,  and  has  since  served  for  both  the 
week-day  and  Sunday  worship  of  the  College. 

From  the  earliest  time  the  students  had  attended 
the  First  Parish  Church  on  Sundays.  This  was  re- 
built in  1756  (on  the  southwest  corner  of  College  Yard, 
near  the  present  site  of  the  old  Law  School),  and  an 
agreement  was  made  between  the  Corporation  and  the 
First  Pari.shioners,  by  which  the  front  gallery  was  re- 
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served  for  students,  and  a  pew  on  the  floor  for  the 
President  and  his  family;  and  the  College,  having 
agreed  to  pay  one-seventh  of  the  cost  of  the  buildicg 
and  all  future  repairs,  had  also  the  right  to  use  it  on 
CommencemeDts  and  public  occasions.  It  was  soon 
found  that  the  students  put  so  little  into  the  contribu- 
tion box  that  in  1760  the  Corporation  voted  "that  the 
boi  should  not  be  offered  (ordinarily)  on  the  Lord's 
Day  to  the  Scholars'  gallery,  but  that  instead  they 
shi'Uld  be  tased'towards  the  support  of  the  ministry, 
in  each  of  their  quarterly  bills,  nine  pence  lawful 
money."  In  1816  the  connection  between  the  Col- 
It  ge  and  the  First  Parish  Church  was  severed,  and 
the  Sunday  worship  of  the  students  was  conducted  in 
the  Chapel  in  University  Hall  by  oflBcers  of  the  D'- 
viniiy  School.  The  Church  was  taken  down  in  1833, 
when  its  successor,  the  present  First  Church,  was 
erected. 

Since  the  College  was  originally  a  seminary,  founded 
by  a  church-going  people  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
training  up  youths  to  become  ministers,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  rules  concerning  prayers  and  worship 
were  strict.  In  President  Dunster's  time  it  was  re- 
quired that,  "  Every  Scholar  shall  be  present  in  his 
Tutor's  chamber  at  the  7th  hours  in  the  morning,  im- 
mediately alter  the  sound  of  the  Bell,  at  his  opening 
the  Scripture  and  prayer,  so  also  at  the  5th  houre  at 
night,  and  then  give  account  of  his  owne  private  read- 
ing. Every  one  shall  so  exercise  himselfe  in  reading 
the  Scriptures  twice  a  day,  that  he  shall  be  ready  to 
give  such  an  account  of  his  proficiency  therein,  both 
in  Tbeoreticall  observations  of  the  Language,  and 
Logick,  and  in  Practicall  and  Spiritual  truths,  aa  his 
Tutor  shall  require,  according  to  his  ability  ;  seeing 
the  entrance  of  the  word  giveth  light,  it  giveth  under- 
standing to  the  simple.  Ptalm  ctlxx,  130."  The 
Lmcs,  Liberties  and  Orders  adopted  at  that  time 
(1642-46)  also  state,  §  5 :  "In  the  public  church 
assembly,  they  shall  carefully  shun  all  gestures  that 
show  any  contempt  or  neglect  of  God's  ordinances, 
and  be  ready  to  give  an  account  to  their  Tutors  of 
their  .profiting,  and  to  use  the  helpe  of  storing  them- 
selves with  knowledge,  as  their  Tutors  shall  direct 
them.  And  all  Sophisters  and  Bachelors  (until  them- 
selves make  common  place)  shall  publicly  repeat 
sermons  in  the  Hall,  whenever  they  are  called  forth." 
And  again,  ^  14  :  "  If  any  Scholar,  being  in  health, 
shall  be  absent  from  prayers  or  lectures,  except  in 
case  of  urgent  necessity,  or  by  leave  of  his  Tutor,  he 
shall  be  liable  to  admonition  (or  such  punishment  as 
the  President  shall  think  meet),  if  he  offend  above 
once  a  week." 

The  President  himself  conducted  the  daily  services 
in  the  Hall.  The  undergraduates  translated  in  the 
morning  the  Old  Testament  from  Hebrew  into  Greek, 
and  in  the  evening,  they  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  English  or  Latin  into  Greek  ;  but  Fresh- 
men were  allowed  to  use  the  English  Bible.  After 
this  reading  the  President  expounded  the  passages 


read,  and  then  closed  with  prayer.  Once  President 
Kogeru's  prayer  was  much  shorter  than  usual. 
"Heaven  Knew  the  Eeason!"  wrote  Cotton  Mather; 
"the  scholars,  returning  to  their  Chamber.',  found  one 
of  them  on  fire,  and  the  Fire  had  proceeded  so  far, 
that  if  the  Devotions  had  held  three  Minutes  longer, 
the  Colledge  had  been  irrecoverably  laid  in  Aehcs, 
which  now  was  happily  preserved."  The  translating 
was  not  popular,  and  students  shirked  it  as  ofien  as 
they  dared.  In  1723  it  is  reported  that  the  attend- 
ance by  Tutors  and  graduates  at  prayers  was  good,  but 
not  at  the  readings;  but  tlftit  the  undergraduates  at- 
tended both.  In  1795  it  was  ordered  that  the  students 
during  the  prayer  and  at  the  blessing  should  stand 
faciug  the  desk,  but  that  they  should  sit  during  the 
reading  from  the  Scriptures. 

The  morniug  .'service  was  for  a  long  time  the  occa- 
sion when  students  made  a  public  confession  of  mis- 
conduct, and  when  the  President  announced  the  names 
of  those  who  were  to  be  punished  by  degradation,  ad- 
monition or  expulsion.  Jlany  records  of  these  con- 
fessions are  preserved.  I  quote  a  few :  President 
Leverett's  Diary,  under  date  of  November  4,  1712, 
reads:  "A.  was  publickly  admonish'd  in  the  College 
Hall,  and  there  confessed  his  Sinful  Excess,  and  his 
enormous  profanation  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Almighty 
God.  And  he  demeaned  himself  so  that  the  Presid'. 
and  Fellcws  conceived  great  hopes  that  he  will  not 
be  lost."  Again,  March  20.  1714,  Leverett  says  of 
Larnel,  an  Indian  who  had  been  dismissed  :  "  He  re- 
mained a  considerable  time  at  Boston,  in  a  state  of 
penance.  He  presented  his  confession  to  Mr.  Pem- 
berton,  who  thereupon  became  his  intercessor,  and 
in  his  letter  to  the  President  expresses  himself  thus  : 
'  This  comes  by  Larnel,  who  brings  a  confession  as  good 
as  Austin's  (St.  Augustine),  and  I  am  charitably  dis- 
posed to  hope  it  flows  from  a  like  spirit  of  penitence.' 
In  the  public  reading  of  his  confession,  the  flowing  of 
his  passions  were  extraordinarily  timed,  and  his  ex- 
pressions accented,  and  most  peculiarly  and  emphat- 
ically those  of  the  grace  of  God  to  him  ;  which  indeed 
did  give  a  peculiar  grace  to  the  performance  itself,and 
raised,  I  believe,  a  charity  in  some,  that  had  very  little 
I  am  sure,  and  ratified  wonderfully  that  which  I  had 
conceived  of  him.  Having  made  his  public  confes- 
sion, he  was  restored  to  his  standing  in  the  College." 
Tutor  Flynt  writes  in  his  Diary,  November  4,  1717: 
"Three  scholars  were  publicly  admonished  for  thiev- 
ing and  one  degraded  below  five  in  his  class,  because 
he  had  been  before  publicly  admonished  for  card- 
playing.  They  were  ordered  by  the  President  into 
the  middle  of  the  Hall  (while  two  others,  concealers 
of  the  theft,  were  ordered  to  stand  up  in  their  places, 
and  spoken  to  there).  The  crime  they  were  charged 
with  was  first  declared,  and  then  laid  open  as  against 
the  law  of  God  and  the  House,  and  they  were  admon- 
ished to  consider  the  nature  and  tendency  of  it,  with  ' 
its  aggravations;  and  all,  with  them,  were  warned  to 
take  heed  and  regulate  themselves,  so  that  they  might 
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not  be  in  danger  of  so  doing  for  the  future  ;  and  those 
who  consented  to  the  theft  were  admonished  to  be- 
ware, lest  God  tear  them  in  pieces  according  to  the 
text.  Tiiey  were  then  fined,  and  ordered  to  make  res- 
titution two-fold  for  each  theft."  President  Wads- 
worth  relates  that  the  public  confession  of  B.,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  disorder,  was  read  in  the  Hall> 
after  morning  prayer,  June  29,  1727.  "But  such  a 
disorderly  spirit  at  that  time  prevailed,  that  there  was 
not  one  undergraduate  in  the  Hall  besides  B ,  and 
three  Freshmen  ;  there  were  also  the  President  and  the 
two  Senior  Tutors,  but  not  one  Graduate  Master  or 
Bachelor  besides  them.  When  the  Scholars,  in  thus 
absenting  from  the  Hall,  refused  to  hear  a  confession 
of,  or  admonitions  against,  the  aforesaid  disorders,  it 
too  plainly  appeared  that  they  had  more  easy  and 
favorable  thoughts  of  those  disorders  themselves  than 
they  should  have  had;  the  Lord,  of  his  Infinite  grace 
in  Christ,  work  a  better  temper  and  spirit  in  them." 
As  late  as  May  26,  1786,  there  is  record  of  a  public 
confession  in  the  Chapel. 

Prayer  was  held  at  six  in  the  morning.  In  1731  a 
schedule  of  fines  for  absences,  tardiness  and  misbe- 
havior at  Chapel  was  adopted.  Rebellions  frequently 
broke  out,  but  the  regulations  were  enforced.  After 
prayer  there  were  recitations  until  breakfast,  at  half- 
past  seven — a  rule  which  caused  some  of  the  students 
to  take  their  text-books  to  Chapel,  and  to  study  them 
clandestinely  during  the  service.  In  1773,  it  appearing 
that  the  custom  was  slighted  of  repeating  on  the 
"Lord's  Day  evening"  the  heads  of  the  sermons  on 
the  previous  day,  the  Overseers  proposed  that  one  of 
the  students  should  read  aloud  a  discourse,  which 
would  not  only  foster  piety,  but  also  encourage  "just 
and  gr.iceful  elocution."  Then  declamations  were 
made  after  evening  prayers,  as  appears  by  an  entry 
in  the  Diary  of  .J.  Q.  Adams:  "March  24,  1786. 
After  prayer  I  declaimed,  as  it  is  termed  ;  two  students 
every  evening  speak  from  memory  any  piece  they 
choose,  if  it  be  approved  by  the  President." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  first  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Sophomore  Class  read  on  successive  Mon- 
days, after  evening  prayers,  the  so-called  "  Customs  " 
to  the  Freshmen,  who  were  required  to  listen  with 
decency.  J.  Q.  Adama,  in  his  Diary  for  March  26, 
1786,  says:  "After  prayer,  Bancroft,  one  of  the  So- 
phomore Class,  read  the  Customs  to  the  Freshmen 
one  of  whom  (McXeal)  stood  with  his  hat  on  all  the 
time.  He,  with  three  others,  were  immediately  Aoi»/erf 
(.13  the  term  is)  before  a  Tutor  and  punished.  There 
was  immediately  after  a  class  meeting  of  the  Fresh- 
men, who,  it  is  said,  determined  they  would  hoist  any 
scholar  of  the  other  classes,  who  should  be  seen  with 
his  hat  on  in  the  Yard,  when  any  of  the  Government 
are  there." 

Practical  jokes  were  played  upon  the  minister  from 
an  early  period.  In  178-5  the  College  Bible  was  miss- 
ing, and  also  two  Indian  images  which  stood  on  the 
gate-posts  of  a  Cambridge  resident.     All  these  were 


found  by  a  Tutor  in  a  room  of  a  student,  who  was 
reading  the  Bible  in  loud  tones  to  the  images.  "What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  noise?"  asked  the  Tutor  an- 
grily. "Propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians, 
sir,"  was  the  student's  calm  reply.  In  winter  the 
pulpitwaa  lighted  by  candles,  and  sometimes  mischiev- 
ous students  bored  holes  in  these,  and  filled  them  with 
powder,  which,  when  the  flame  reached  it,  put  out 
the  lights.  At  another  time,  flat  pieces  of  lead  inserted 
in  the  candles,  produced  the  same  result.  Many  were 
the  aasaulta  made  on  the  College  bell,  in  the  endeavor 
to  prevent  its  ringing  for  prayers;  once  the  monitor 
who  marked  absences  was  locked  in  his  room,  but  he 
found  out  the  culprits,  and  marked  them  only  as  .ib- 
sent.  When  Ashur  Ware,  who  hesitated  in  his  speech, 
conducted  the  service,  the  students  used  to  sneeze, 
making  the  sound  A-a-shur,  A-a-shur-ware.  "  Pull- 
crackers"  being  fastened  to  the  lids  of  the  Bible,  they 
exploded  when  it  was  opened,  whereupon  President 
Kirkland  reproved  the  students  so  earnestly,  that 
many  of  the  students  went  out  saying,  "That's  right," 
"  The  President's  right."  Dr.  Kirkland  used  to  be 
summoned  to  prayers  by  the  Regent's  Freshman,  who 
rang  the  bell  morning  and  evening.  Once,  when 
Edward  Everett  was  President,  the  gate  which  led 
from  the  enclosure  of  Wadsworih  House  was  nailed 
up,  so  that  he  had  to  go  round  in  order  to  reach  the 
Chapel  in  University.  He  was  so  incensed,  that  he 
lectured  the  students,  using  as  a  te.^t  Dante's  appeal 
to  Florence,  "  What  have  you  done  to  me?  "  Everett's 
lack  of  humor,  which  prevented  him  from  seeing  the 
disproportion  between  the  annoyance  he  had  suffered 
and  the  treatment  Dante  received  from  the  Floren- 
tines, was  not  lost  on  some  of  his  hearers.  Many  efibrts 
were  made  to  secure  more  reverence  at  the  services, 
but  they  often  failed.  And  no  wonder,  when  we 
remember  that,  besides  the  usual  ceremony,  it  was  the 
custom  for  each  Divinity  student,  who  was  a  benefi- 
ciary of  the  Hopkins  Fund,  to  read  four  theological 
dissertations,  each  ten  minutes  long,  after  evening 
prayers.  "  In  one  year  the  undergraduates  were  re- 
quired to  listen  to  thirty-two  such  dissertations, 
among  which  were  an  English  essay  on  '  Ejaculatory 
Prayer,'  and  a  Latin  disquisition  on  '  The  Hebrew 
Masoretic  Points.'  "  Absences  were  announced  in 
Latin  every  Saturday,  and  excuses  were  given  in  Latin. 
Common  excuses  were,  "semel aegrotavi,"  "  bisinvalui," 
"detailus  ab  a7nici3,''  "Ex  oppido,"  and  "iintinnabulum 
non  audivi."  One  Freshman,  charged  with  three  ab- 
sences, replied,  "Noiiter,sedaemelabfui;  Carolus  frater 
locked  vie  up  in  tlie  Buttery."  Once  (April  18,  1821) 
only  three  students  appeared  at  prayers,  which  were, 
nevertheless,  conducted  as  usual :  the  rest  of  the  Col- 
lege had  gone  the  preceding  evening  to  see  Eean  act 
in  Boston,  and  a  heavy  snow-storm  had  prevented  their 
return. 

President  Quincy  was  absent  from  prayers  only 
twice  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  administration, 
and  then  he  was  detained  in  court  as  a  witness.    He 
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aat  directly  in  front  of  the  organ,  oa  the  west  side  of  the 
Uuivereity,  opposite  the  minister;  and  whenever,  after 
the  services,  he  had  an  address  to  make,  he  would 
read  it  from  manuscript.  Henry  Ware,  Sr.,  then 
conducted  morning,  and  hia  son  evening  prayers.  In 
1831  a  charge  of  sectarianism  was  raised  against  the 
form  of  services,  but  a  member  of  the  Corporation  re- 
plied that  the  "  objection  is  not  that  they  contain  sec- 
tarianism, but  ,that  they  omit  sectarianism."  Statis- 
tics prepared  in  1830  show  that  during  the  preceding 
year,  absences,  excused  and  unexcused,  of  the  Senior 
Class  averaged  only  two  a  week  for  each  individual. 
Excuses  were  then  granted  by  the  President,  but  in 
1844  President  Quincy  required  that- every  minor  must 
"  bring  a  written  excuse  from  his  parent,  guardian 
or  physician.  This  brings  him  continually  under  do- 
mestic surveillance,  and  gives  the  Faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege evidence  of  the  reality  of  his  excuse  of  the  most 
unquestionable  authenticity."  From  that  time,  there- 
fore, we  may  probably  date  the  first  flow  of  that  stream 
of  "doctor's  certificates  "  and  parental  excuses,  which 
flooded  "the  oflSce"  every  Monday  morning,  until, 
by  the  abolition  of  compulsory  attendance,  the  need 
of  those  documents  ceased.  Disturbances  were 
usually  greater  at  evening  than  in  the  morning,  per- 
haps because  the  spirit  of  mischief  was  not  wholly 
aroused  in  those  who  got  out  of  bed,  drew  on  boots 
and  overcoat,  and  ran  to  Chapel  at  six  o'clock  a.  m. 
That  was  the  hour  for  prayers,  except  in  winter,  when 
they  came  at  seven  o'clock.  No  occasion  was  lost  for 
shuffling  or  stamping  with  the  feet,  until  at  last  the 
long  seats  were  replaced  by  settees,  so  that  the  moni- 
tors could  see  who  made  the  noise.  The  Bible  was 
stolen  in  1831  and  in  1852,  and  again  in  1863.  In  1852 
it  was  sent  by  express  to  the  Librarian  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, who  had  it  returned  to  Harvard.  On  one  of  the 
fly-leaves  the  following  inscription  was  found :  Hoc 
Biilvm  raplrm  vi  a  pvlpite  Harvard  Coll.  Chapelli 
Facvltati  Yali  ab  Harv.  Coll.  vndergradvatibvs  dona- 
tvr  rewardvm  meriii  et  lenitatit  in  expellando  sopho- 
moreg  XXVfvr  et  receptor  idem  in  veatro  librarivncvlo 
retinete :  eoverei  servamvs  in  vsom  chessboardi  pro  Hel- 
Ut  Skelter  Clvb. 

During  President  Walker's  term  (1853-60)  evening 
prayers  were  discontinued  ;  at  the  morning  service  a 
choir  was  introduced,  and  a  "  Service  Book,"  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Huntington,  was  used.  The  experi- 
ment of  holding  prayers  after  breakfast  did  not  suc- 
ceed. The  bell  was  still  the  object  of  many  futile 
attacks ;  once,  indeed,  some  students  succeeded  in 
cutting  out  the  tongue,  but  the  Janitor,  Mills,  beat 
the  strokes  with  a  hammer.  Attempts  to  plug  the 
keyholes  of  the  Chapel  doors  likewise  failed;  the 
alert  watchman  always  frustrated  them  in  time.  Once 
the  seats  allotted  to  the  Freshmen  were  painted  green, 
mottoes  were  daubed  on  the  walls,  and  the  building 
waa  wantonly  defaced;  later  (in  1870),  stripes  like 
those  on  a  barber's  pole  were  painted  on  the  columns 
in  the  porch  of  the  Chapel.     When  President  Hill,  in 


the  absence  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  conducted  the 
exercises,  alighted  bunch  of  fire-crackers  was  thrown 
into  the  pulpit,  but  he  calmly  put  his  foot  on  the 
fuse  before  the  crackers  exploded.  When  the  news 
came  of  the  capture  of  Richmond,  President  Hill  an- 
nounced it  after  the  services,  and  the  students  went 
out  singing  "  Old  Hundred." 

After  President  Eliot's  accession  (1869)  the  choir 
was  discontinued,  and  the  whole  body  of  students,  led 
by  the  Glee  Club,  sang,  using  a  book  of  "  Melodies 
and  Hymns,"  compiled  in  1870.  Each  student  was 
allowed  fifty  unexcused  absences  during  the  year; 
the  number  being  reduced  to  forty  in  the  case  of  those 
who  were  excused  on  ilondays.  Each  unexcused 
absence  counted  three  censure  marks  ;  each  tardiness 
counted  eight.  The  "prayer  line"  included  all 
students  who  roomed  within  a  third  of  a  mile  of  the 
Chapel.  AVhen  the  unexcused  "  cuts"  amounted  to 
ten,  the  student  was  privately  admonished  ;  at  twenty 
"  a  public  admonition  "  was  given,  but  no  longer  in 
public;  after  forty  cuts,  the  student  was  suspended. 
These  punishments  were  regulated  by  the  Dean. 
Parents  who  objected  on  religious  ground  to  their 
sons'  attendance  at  Chapel,  could  have  them  perma- 
nently excused. 

But  already  public  sentiment  began  to  show  itself 
against  compulsory  attendance  at  religious  services. 
It  was  argued  that  a  student  who,  after  a  hasty  toilet, 
goes  to  Chapel  and  listens  perfunctorily  to  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  and  to  prayers  and  hymns,  could  not 
be  expected  to  derive  much  good  therefrom ;  an 
empty  stomach  does  not  conduce  to  a  devotional 
frame  of  mind.  But  the  conservatives  for  a  long  time 
opposed  any  change;  it  was  necessary,  they  said,  to 
have  some  means  for  getting  the  students  up  in  the 
morning,  and  prayers  suliserved  this  end  exactly. 
The  would-be  reformers  replied  that  it  was  hardly 
decorous  to  convert  an  avowedly  religious  ceremony 
into  a  mere  academic  roll-call.  Then  the  conserva- 
tives insisted  that  to  abolish  compulsory  attendance 
would  be  to  justify  those  critics  of  the  College  who 
were  continually  charging  Harvard  with  irreligion. 
The  reformers  retorted  that  it  waa  Pharisaical  to  pre- 
tend that  the  majority  of  the  students  attended 
Chapel  in  a  worshipful  spirit,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  honestly  to  allow  each  student  to  choose  for 
himself.     But  the  conservatives  long  prevailed. 

From  September,  1872,  to  February,  1873,  morning 
prayers  were  discontinued  while  alterations  were  mak- 
ing in  Appleton  Chapel.  President  Eliot,  in  his  Report 
for  that  year,  said :  "  The  Faculty  thus  tried,  quite  in- 
voluntarily, an  interesting  experiment  in  College  dis- 
cipline. It  has  been  a  common  opinion  that  morning 
prayers  were  not  only  right  and  helpful  in  themselves, 
but  also  necessary  to  College  discipline,  partly  as  a 
morning  roll-call  and  partly  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
continuous  residence.  It  was  therefore  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  omission  of  morning  prayers  for 
nearly  five  months,  at  the  time  of  year  when  the  days 
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are  shortest  and  coldest,  had  no  ill  etTects  whatever  on 
College  order  or  discipline.  There  was  no  increased 
irregularity  of  attendance  at  morning  exercises,  no 
unusual  number  of  absences,  and,  in  fact,  no  visible 
effect  upon  the  other  exercises  of  the  College,  or  upon 
the  quiet  and  order  of  the  place.  The  Professors  and 
other  teachers  living  beyond  the  sound  of  the  prayer- 
bell  would  not  have  known  from  any  etfect  produced 
upon  their  work  with  the  students  that  morning 
prayers  had  been  intermitted."  In  spite  of  this 
practical  experiment,  however,  the  Overseers  clung  to 
the  old  custom,  and  vetoed  a  vote  of  the  Corporation 
to  make  attendance  at  prayers  voluntary.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1874,  Sunday  morning  prayers  were  abolished, 
Sunday  evening  prayers  having  been  discontinued  in 
1766.  But  the  agitation  was  not  abandoned,  and 
finally,  in  October,  1886,  attendance  at  daily  prayers 
and  Sunday  services  ceased  to  be  compulsory.  Since 
that  time  the  services  have  been  performed  in  rota- 
tion by  the  Plummer  Professor,  or  by  one  of  the  five 
preachers  to  the  University  appointed  annually  from 
among  conspicuous  clergymen  of  various  denomina- 
tions. The  services  are  short,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance of  students  who  go  of  their  own  accord  has  been 
satisfactory.  The  preacher  for  the  time  being  meets 
any  studenis  who  wish  to  confer  wilh  him  every 
morning  during  his  term.  Exercises,  with  a  sennoni 
•are  also  held  on  Sunday  evenings  in  Appleton  Chapel ; 
and  during  the  winter  months  a  "  Vesper  Service  " 
is  held  every  Thursday  at  five  o'clock,  at  which  the 
singing  is  performed  in  part  by  the  congregation,  and 
in  part  by  a  choir  of  boys  and  by  soloists  especially 
engaged.  The  cost  of  maintaining  these  vari(;U3  re- 
ligious exercises  was  §7555.33  for  the  year  1888-89. 

Discipline. — In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  given 
an  account  of  some  of  the  laws  by  which  the  students 
were  formerly  governed,  and  of  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  ever-fertile  undergraduate  mind  evaded  or 
contravened  them.  I  propose  now  to  describe  a  little 
more  fully  the  various  codes  of  College  discipline, 
and  some  of  the  famous  instances  when  the  students, 
throwing  over  all  restraint,  lived  in  open  rebellion 
with  their  governors.  One  fact  is  impressed  upon  us 
in  reviewing  this  department  of  college  life  :  discon- 
tent and  rebellion  were  vehement  just  in  proportion 
to  the  burden  of  repression.  College  students  are 
men  "  in  the  making ;  "  they  are  endowed  with  a 
large  amount  of  human  nature — a  truth  which  Fac- 
ulties have  often  overlooked  ;  they  can  usually  be  led 
more  easily  than  they  can  be  driven  ;  and  as  they  have 
been  permitted  larger  liberty,  they  have  behaved 
with  greater  decorum. 

At  the  outset,  Harvard  being  a  seminary  which 
scholars  entered  at  thirteen  and  left  at  seventeen,  the 
discipline  was  stern,  of  the  Puritan  type  of  stern- 
ness. The  Laws,  Liberties  and  Orders  of  1042  an- 
nounced that  "  i  2.  Every  one  shall  consider  the 
main  end  of  his  life  and  studies  to  know  God  and 
Jesus  Christ,  which  is  eternal  life;  John  xvi,  1-S."  ?6. 


"  They  shall  eschew  all  profanation  of  God's  holy 
name,  attributes,  words,  ordinances,  and  times  of 
worship  ;  and  study,  with  reverence  and  love,  care- 
fully to  retain  God  and  his  truth  in  their  minds." 
J  7.  "  They  shall  honor  as  their  parents,  magistrates, 
elders,  tutors  and  aged  persons,  by  being  silent  in 
their  presence  (except  they  be  called  on  to  answer), 
not  gainsaying;  showing  all  those  laudable  expres- 
sions of  honor  and  reverence  in  their  presence  that 
are  in  use,  or  bowing  before  them,  standing  uncov- 
ered, or  the  like."  ^  8.  "  They  shall  be  slow  to  speak, 
and  eschew  not  only  oaths,  lies,  and  uncertain  ru- 
mors, but  likewise  all  idle,  foolish,  bitter,  scoffing, 
frothy,  wanton  words,  and  offensive  questions."  ?  9. 
"  None  shall  pragmatically  intrude  or  intermeddle 
in  other  men's  affairs."  ^11.  "  None  shall,  under  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  frequent  the  company  and  so- 
ciety of  such  men  as  lead  an  unjust  and  dissolute 
life.  Neither  shall  any,  without  license  of  the  Over- 
seers of  the  College,  be  of  the  artillery  or  trainband. 
Nor  shall  any,  without  the  license  of  the  Overseers 
of  the  College,  his  Tutor's  leave,  or,  in  his  absence, 
the  call  of  parents  and  guardians,  go  out  to  another 
town."  gl2.  "  No  scholar  shall  buy,  sell,  or  exchange 
anything,  to  the  value  of  sixpence,  without  the  allow- 
ance of  bis  parents,  guardians,  or  Tutors  ;  and  who- 
soever is  found  to  have  sold  or  bought  any  such 
thing  without  acquainting  their  Tutors  or  parents, 
shall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  commodity,  or  the  re- 
storing of  it,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President."  ?  17.  "  If  any  scholar  shall  transgress 
any  of  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  House,  out  of  per- 
verseness,  or  apparent  negligence,  after  twice  ad- 
monition, he  shall  be  liable,  if  not  adultus,  to  correc- 
tion ;  if  adttllus,  his  name  shall  be  given  up  to  the 
Overseers  of  the  College  that  he  may  be  publicly 
dealt  with  after  the  desert  of  his  fault ;  but  in  greater 
offenses  such  gradual  proceeding  shall  not  be  exer- 
cised." 

A  little  later  (May  6,  1650)  the  Overseers  passed 
an  order  prohibiting  students,  without  permission, 
from  being  "  present  at  or  in  any  of  the  public  civil 
meetings,  or  concourse  of  people,  aa  courts  of  justice, 
elections,  fairs,  or  at  military  exercise,  in  the  time  or 
hours  of  the  college  exercise,  public  or  private. 
Neither  shall  any  scholar  exercise  him.self  in  any 
military  band,  unless  of  known  gravity,  and  of  ap- 
proved sober  and  virtuous  conversation,  and  that  with 
the  leave  of  the  President  and  his  Tutor.  No  scholar 
shall  take  tobacco,  unless  permitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  consent  of  their  parents  and  guardians, 
and  on  good  reason  first  given  by  a  physician,  and 
then  in  a  sober  and  private  manner."  On  October 
21,  1656,  the  General  Court  ordered  "that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  for  the  time 
being,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  are  hereby  empow- 
ered, according  to  their  best  discretion,  to  punish  all 
misdemeanors  of  the  youth  in  their  Society,  either  by 
fine,  or  whipping  in  the  Hall  openly,  as  the  nature  of 
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the  offence  shall  require,  not  exceeding  ten  shillings 
or  ten  stripes  for  one  offence."  A  record  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  June  10,  1659,  after  stating  that  "  there 
are  great  complaints  of  the  exorbitant  practices  of 
some  students  of  this  College,  by  their  abusive  words 
and  actions  to  the  watch  of  the  town,"  declares  that 
the  watch,  "  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times,  shall 
have  full  power  of  inspection  into  the  manner  and 
orders  of  all  persons  related  to  the  College,  whether 
within  or  without  the  precincts  of  the  said  College 
houses  and  lands."  But  it  is  forbidden  "  that  any  of 
the  said  watchmen  should  lay  violent  hands  on  any 
of  the  students,  being  found  within  the  precincts  of 
the  College  yards,  otherwise  than  so  they  may  secure 
them  until  they  may  inform  the  President  or  some 
of  the  Fellows.  Neither  shall  they  in  any  case  break 
into  their  chambers  or  studies  without  special  orders 
from  the  President  or  Fellows.  .  .  .  Also,  in  case 
any  student  .  .  .  shall  be  found  absent  from  his 
lodging  after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  he  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  and  to  all  complaints  of  disorder  of  this 
kind,  that,  by  testimony  of  the  watch  or  others,  shall 
appear  to  be  done  by  any  student  .  .  .  and  shall 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  the  said  crime,  unless  he  can 
purge  himself  by  sufficient  witness."  Another  record- 
of  the  Corporation  (March  27,  1682)  declares  that 
"  Whereas  great  complaints  have  been  made  and 
proved  against  X.,  for  his  abusive  carriage,  in  re- 
quiring some  of  the  Freshmen  to  go  upon  his  private 
errands,  and  in  striking  the  said  Freshmen  ;  and  for 
his  scandalous  negligence  as  to  those  duties  that  by 
the  laws  of  the  College  he  is  bound  to  attend  ;  and 
having  persisted  obstinately  in  his  will,  notwith- 
standing means  used  to  reclaim  him,  and  also  refused 
to  attend  the  Corporation,  when  this  day  required  ;  he 
is  therefore  sentenced,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  pension  heretofore  allowed  him,  also  to 
be  expelled  the  College,  and  in  case  he  shall  pre- 
sume, after  twenty-four  hours  are  past,  to  appear 
within  the  College  walls,  that  then  the  Fellows  of 
the  place  cause  him  to  appear  before  the  civil  au- 
thority." 

From  these  records  of  the  seventeenth  century  we 
can  form  some  idea  of  the  discipline  and  punishments 
to  which  the  first  two  generations  of  Harvard  students 
were  subjected.  By  the  character  of  a  law  we  infer 
the  nature  of  the  offense  which  it  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent. Those  early  students  were  awed  by  the  relig- 
ious menaces  which  their  misdemeanors  brought 
down  upon  them  ;  and  when,  in  spice  of  theological 
terrors,  they  disobeyed,  they  were  flogged  ;  finally,  if 
stripes  and  expulsion  failed,  they  might  be  handed 
over  to  the  civil  authorities.  We  wonder  how  many 
students  presented  a  doctor's  certificate  that  the  use 
of  tobacco,  "  in  a  sober  and  private  manner,"  would 
benefit  their  health,  and  how  often  the  town  watch- 
man was  beaten  or  harassed.  We  may  be  sure  that 
the  Tutors  were  restrained  by  no  softness  of  heart 
from  applying  salutary  doses  of  birch  to  delinquents 


who  could  not  be  cured  by  milder  remedies  :  the  Pu- 
ritan master,  like  the  Puritan  father,  believed  that  he 
whipped  Satan  when  he  whipped  a  refractory  boy, 
and  he  was  only  too  piously  glad  to  smite  the  arch- 
enemy who  lurked  beneath  the  skin  of  an  undergradu- 
ate. From  Judge  Sewall's  Diary  we  get  a  description 
of  one  of  these  floggings,  in  1674.  The  culprit,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  "speaking  blasphemous  words,"  was 
sentenced  to  be  "  publicly  whipped  before  all  the 
scholars,"  to  be  "  suspended  from  taking  his  bache- 
lor's degree,"  and  "  to  sit  alone  by  himself  uncovered 
at  meals  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and 
Fellows."  The  sentence  was  twice  read  before  the 
officers,  students  and  some  of  the  Overseers,  in  the 
library:  the  offender  kneh  down;  the  President 
prayed;  then  came  the  flogging;  after  which  the 
President  closed  the  ceremonies  with  another  prayer. 
In  a  preceding  section  I  have  alluded  to  another  form 
of  punishment — the  public  confession  of  their  sins  by 
guilty  students. 

While  all  the  undergraduates  were  subjected  to  this 
austere  correction  from  above,  the  lot  of  the  Fresh- 
man was  peculiarly  hard,  for  he  was  amenable  not 
only  to  the  College  oflicern,  but  also  to  the  upper 
classmen.  Indeed,  down  to  the  present  century,  he 
occupied  a  position  similar  to  that  of  a  "  fag ''  at  the 
English  public  schools.  "The  Ancient  Customs  of 
Harvard  College"  contain  the  following  provisions:- 
"  1.  No  Freshman  shall  wear  his  hat  in  the  College 
yard,  unless  it  rains,  hails  or  snows;  provided,  he  be 
on  foot,  and  have  not  both  hands  full.  2.  No  Under- 
graduate shall  wear  his  hat  in  the  College  yard  when 
any  of  the  Governors  are  there ;  and  no  B.ichelor 
when  the  President  is  there.  3.  Freshmen  are  to 
consider  all  the  other  Classes  as  their  Seniors.  4.  No 
Freshman  shall  speak  to  a  Senior  with  his  hat  on  ;  or 
have  it  on  in  a  Senior's  chamber,  or  in  his  own  if  a 
Senior  be  there.  6.  All  Freshmen  (except  those  em- 
ployed by  the  Immediate  Government)  shall  be  obliged 
to  go  on  any  errand  (except  such  as  shall  be  judged 
improper  by  some  one  in  the  Government)  for  any  of 
his  Seniors,  Graduates  or  Undergraduates,  at  any 
time,  except  in  studying  hours  or  after  9  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  7.  A  Senior  Sophister  has  authority  to 
take  a  Freshman  from  a  Sophomore,  a  Middle  Bache- 
lor from  a  Junior  Sophister,  a  Master  from  a  Se- 
nior Sophister,  and  any  Governor  of  the  College 
from  a  Master.  8.  Every  Freshman,  before  he  goes 
for  the  person  who  takes  him  away  (unless  it  be  one 
in  the  Government),  shall  return  and  inform  the  per- 
son from  whom  he  is  taken.  9.  No  Freshman,  when 
sent  on  an  errand,  shall  make  any  unnecessary  delay, 
neglect  to  make  due  return,  or  go  away  until  dis- 
missed by  the  person  who  sent  him.  10.  No  Fresh- 
man shail  be  detained  by  a  Senior  when  not  actually 
employed  on  some  suitable  errand.  11.  No  Freshman 
shall  be  obliged  to  observe  any  order  of  a  Senior  to 
come  to  him  or  go  on  any  errand  for  him,  unless  he 
be  wanted  immediatelv.      12.  No   Freshman,  when 
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sent  on  an  errand,  shall  tell  who  he  ia  going  for,  un- 
less he  be  asked  ;  nor  to  tell  what  he  is  going  for, 
unless  asked  by  a  Governor.  13.  When  any  person 
knocks  at  a  Breshman's  door,  except  in  studying 
time,  he  shall  immediately  open  the  door  without 
inquiring  who  is  there.  14.  No  scholar  shall  call  up 
or  down,  to  or  from,  any  chamber  in  the  College,  nor 
(15)  play  football  or  any  other  game  in  the  Yard,  or 
throw  anything  across  the  Yard.  16.  The  Freshman 
shall  furnish  the  batts,  balls  and  footballs  for  the  use 
of  the  students,  to  be  kept  at  the  Battery.  17.  Every 
Freshman  shall  pay  the  Butler  for  putting  up  his 
name  in  the  Buttery.  18.  Strict  attention  shall  be 
paid  by  all  the  students  to  the  common  rules  of  clean- 
linesa,  decency  and  politeness.  The  Sophomores  shall 
publish  these  customs  to  the  Freshman  in  the  Chapel 
whenever  ordered  by  any  in  the  Government;  at 
which  time  the  Freshmen  are  enjoined  to  keep  their 
places  in  their  seats,  and  attend  with  decency  to  the 
reading." 

In  early  times  discipline  was  supervised  not  only 
by  the  President  and  Tutors,  but  also  by  the  Corpo- 
ration and  Overseers.  As  the  College  grew  in  num- 
bers, however,  and  petty  offt-nces  demanding  prompt 
attention  came  up  frequently,  and  as  the  convening  of 
eiiher  Board  required  some  delay,  the  conduct  of  the 
undergraduates  fell  more  and  more  to  the  charge  of 
the  officers  of  Immediate  Government,  whose  inde- 
pendent records  date  from  September,  1725.  Just  a 
century  later  (June,  1825)  the  Immediate  Govern- 
ment received  the  official  title  of  "  Faculty  of  the 
University."  That  the  early  students,  notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  of  the  regulations  which  hemmed 
them  about,  did  not  submit  meekly,  we  have  good 
reason  to  suppose,  although  the  records  that  exist  are 
few.  We  may  remember,  however,  that  the  Under- 
graduates, instigated  by  persons  unknown,  raised  so 
great  a  commotion  against  President  Hoar  th.at  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  resign  (1675).  Hints  reach  us 
of  occasional  excesses  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  during  the  long  struggle  of  the  Mathers 
to  control  the  College,  accusations  of  immorality,  un- 
godliness and  disorders  were  rained  upon  it  by  those 
Draconic  moralists  and  their  friends.  Cotton  Mather, 
whose  information  concerning  the  acts  and  plots  of 
Satan  were  always  recent  and  precise,  not  only  saw 
'  Satan  beginning  a  terrible  shake  in  the  churches  of 
New  Englaad,"  but  that  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters 
at  Harvard  College,  whence  he  could  be  dislodged 
only  by  the  election  of  Cotton  Mather  to  the  Presi- 
dency ;  which  his  Diabolical  Majesty  took  care  to 
prevent  by  sowing  guile  and  lies  against  Mr.  ilather 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Governors  of  that  seminary.  Dis- 
content thus  fomented  rose  to  such  a  point  that  the 
Overseers  sent  a  committee  to  visit  the  College.  It 
reported  that  although  there  was  a  considerable  number 
of  virtuous  and  studious  youth,  yet  there  had  been  a 
practice  of  several  immoralities — particularly  stealing, 
lying,  swearing,  idleness,  picking  of  locks   and  too 


frequent  u-e  of  strong  drink.  Private  lectures,  it  waa 
alleged,  were  much  neglected  ;  the  scholars,  also,  too 
generally  spent  too  much  of  the  Saturday  evenings  in 
one  another's  chambers,  and  Freshmen,  as  well  as 
others,  were  seen  in  great  numbers,  going  into  town 
on  Sabbath  mornings  to  provide  breakfast?.  In  1732 
another  visiting  committee  pronounced  the  govern- 
ment of  the  College  to  be  "  in  a  weak  and  declining 
state ;  "  and  proposed  remedies  for  restoring  discipline. 
By  this  time  flogging,  although  not  abolished,  had  be- 
gun to  be  disused,  and  fines  to  be  imposed,  except  for 
misdemeanors  of  the  gravest  sort.  In  1734  the  code 
of  Laws  was  revised.  I  quote  the  li!>t  of  punishable 
offences  and  the  mulcts  attached  to  them  as  the  bpst 
and  briefest  means  of  illustrating  the  favorite  forms  of 
mischief  at  this  period,  and  the  valuation  which  the 
Faculty  set  upon  them.  The  most  heinous  crime, 
"  Undergraduate  tarrying  out  of  town  one  month 
without  leave,"  was  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
£2  lOs.  The  other  offenses,  with  the  penalties  in 
shillings  and  pence  attached  tj  them,  were  as  follows: 

<.  d- 

Tardiness  Bt  pmyera 1 

Absence  from  prayen,  turdioeas  at  Professor's  public  lecture  .   .         2 

Tardiness  at  public  worship 3 

Absence  frum  Professor's  public  lecture 4 

Absence  from  chambers,  sending  for  prohibited  liquors,  going  to 
meeting  before  bell-rioging,  goiug  out  of  (Allege  without  proper 

garb 6 

Absence  from  public  worahip,  neglecting  to  repeat  sermons,  send- 
ing freshman  in  studying  time 9 

Rudeness  at  meals,  keeping  guns,  going  on  skating 1 

Undergraduates  tarrying  out  of  town  without  leave,  not  exceeding 

per  diem 1    3 

111  behavior  at  public  worship,  prayers  or  public  divinity  lectures, 
not  declaiming  or  not  giving  up  a  declamation,  absence  from  reci- 
tation, baciielors  neglecting  disputation,  lodging  strangerB  with- 
out leave,  entertaining  persons  of  ill  character,  frequenting  tov- 
erna,  uudergradnates  playing  any  game  for  money,  selling  and 
exchanging  without  leave,  lying,  drunkenness,  having  liquors 
prohibited  under  penalty  (second  offence,  3i.)  keeping  or  fetch- 
ing prohibited  liquors,  going  upon  the  top  of  the  College,  cut- 
ting ofT  the  lead,  concealing  the  transgression  of  the  19th  Law, 
tuumltuous  noises  (second  offence,  3«.),  fighting  or  hurting  any 

person 1     5 

Respondents  neglecting  disputations.  .  .  .  from*  li.  6^  to  ....    3 
Profane  cursing,  firing  guns  or  pistols  in  College  Tord,  undergrad- 
uates playing  cards  or  going  out  of  town  without  leave  ....    2    6 
Profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  neglecting  analysing,  neglecting  to 

give  evidence 3 

Graduates  playing  cards,  opening  doois  by  picklocks .    5 

Butler  and  cook  to  keep  utensils  clean 5 

Undergraduates  tarrying  out  of  town  one  week  without  leave  .   .  10 

The  Student  of  penology  will  observe  that  in  this 
tariff,  transgressions  of  arbitrary  academic  or  theo- 
logical requirements  are  punished  more  severely  than 
misbehavior  which  indicates  real  moral  defects :  thua 
"neglecting  analysing"  is  twice  as  wicked  as  lying; 
absence  from  recitation  ia  aa  blameworthy  as  drunk- 
enness; opening  doors  by  picklocks  is  nearly  three 
times  as  reprehensible  a-s  entertaining  persons  of  ill 
character.  But  such  discrepancies  as  these  are  com- 
mon to  all  codes  of  conduct  based  on  theology  and 
not  on  morality. 

In  1735  the  Overseers  recommended  the  Corpora- 
tion "to  restrain  unsuitable  and  unseasonable  danc- 
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ing  in  the  College."  Degradation  to  the  bottom  of 
the  class,  striking  the  name  from  the  College  lists, 
and  expulsion  were  the  highest  punishments,  after 
fines,  admonition  and  public  confession  failed ;  and 
though  flogging  was  less  frequently  administered, 
the  Tutors  still  kept  up  the  old  custom  of  "  boxing." 
The  new  Laws  seem  to  have  been  effective,  for  in 
1740  a  visiting  committee  pronounced  the  condition 
of  Cambridge  to  be  satisfactory.  The  Whitefield 
revival  excited  many  of  the  students  to  a  stricter  ob- 
servance of  their  duties,  but  the  improvement  was 
only  temporary ;  still,  the  sweeping  accusations 
brought  against  Harvard  by  Whitefield  and  Jonathan 
£dwards  had  no  better  inspiration  than  theological 
zeal.  Charles  Chauncy  declared  that  in  his  exper- 
ience, extending  over  more  than  twenty  years,  the 
College  was  never  "  under  better  circumstances  in 
point  of  religion,  good  order  and  learning  than  at 
this  day  "  (1743).  But,  says  Quincy,  "the  changes 
which  occurred  in  the  morals  and  manners  of  New 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
unavoidably  afiected  the  College.  'Profane  cursing 
and  swearing,'  '  habits  of  frequenting  taverns  and  ale- 
houses,' '  the  practice  of  using  wine,  beer  and  dis- 
tilled liquors  by  undergraduates  in  their  rooms,' 
greatly  increased.  Tutors  were  insulted,  and  combi- 
nations to  perpetrate  unlawful  acts  were  more  fre- 
quent. Laws  were  made,  penalties  inflicted,  recom- 
mendations and  remonstrances  repeated,  without 
either  eradicating  those  evils  or  materially  diminish- 
ing them."  '  In  1755  two  students  were  expelled  for 
gross  disorders.  Discontent  with  the  fare  provided  at 
Commons  was  one  of  the  chief  perplexities  which 
President  Holyoke  had  to  encounter.  In  1766  broke 
out  a  rebellion  which  raged  for  a  month.  Two  years 
later  "  great  disturbances  occurred  ;  the  Tutors'  win- 
dows were  broken  with  brickbats,  their  lives  endan- 
gered, and  other  outrages  committed."  The  Faculty 
expelled  three  of  the  perpetrators  and  rusti- 
cated others.  Some  of  the  students,  who  had  with- 
drawn from  the  College  in  order  to  escape  punish- 
ment, petitioned  to  be  reinstated  ;  the  Faculty  refused 
to  entertain  their  petition  before  twelve  months 
should  elapse.  They  then  applied  to  the  Overseers, 
who  referred  them  to  the  Corporation,  which,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that "  many  who  have  been  great  friends  and 
benefactors  to  the  society  have  condescended  to  inter- 
cede in  their  behalf,"  recommended  the  Faculty  to 
re-admit  them,  provided  they  should  make  a  public 
humble  confession.  So  they  came  back,  thanks  to 
the  influence  of  their  intercessors,  but  against  the 
official  protest  of  President  Holyoke. 

The  patriotic  spirit  now  ran  high  in  the  Collegei 
but  some  of  the  Tory  students,  to  show  their  loyalty 
to  the  King,  brought  "  India  tea "  into  Commons 
and  drank  it,  to  the  incensement  of  the  Whigs.  The 
Faculty,  to  prevent  trouble,  advised  the  tea-drinkers 

•  QiiJDcy,  ii,  90,  91. 


to  desist  from  a  practice  which  "  was  a  source  of 
grief  and  uneasiness  to  many  of  the  students,  and  as 
the  use  of  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try in  general."  During  the  Revolution,  discipline 
was  unusually  lax,  owing  either  to  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence which  showed  itself  among  the  sons  notle^s 
than  among  the  fathers,  or  to  the  unavoidable  excite- 
ment and  interruptions,  or  to  the  weakness  of  President 
Langdon.  We  have  already  related  how,  in  1780,  the 
students  held  a  mass-meeting,  and  passed  resolutions 
demanding  his  resignation,  and  how  he  complied. 

In  1790  the  Laws  of  the  College  were  revised,  and 
among  the  new  requirements  the  students  were  to  sub- 
mit to  an  annual  public  examination  "  in  the  presence 
of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Over- 
seers," and  other  gentlemen.  The  Seniors  and 
Juniors  asked  for  exemption,  but  were  refused. 
Accordingly,  some  of  them,  on  the  morning  of  April 
12,  1791, — the  day  appointed  for  the  examination, — 
put  600  grains  of  tartar  emetic  in  the  kitchen  boilers. 
The  officers  and  students  came  in  to  breakfast,  but 
very  soon,  all  but  four  or  five,  were  forced  to  rush 
from  the  Hall.  The  conspirators  hoped  to  escape  de- 
tection by  drinking  more  cofiee  than  the  rest;  but 
after  awhile  they  were  discovered.  Three  were  rusti- 
cated, one  to  Groton  for  nine  months,  and  one  to  Am- 
herst for  five  months.  A  memorandum  of  April  6, 
1792,  states  that  twenty-three  Sophomores  were  fined 
two  shillings  apiece  for  supping  at  a  tavern.  Fines 
continued  to  be  exacted  down  to  1825,  after  which  date 
they  were  nearly  all  abolished,  except  in  cases  where 
College  property  was  injured.  But  it  is  evident  that  this 
system  was  never  very  effectual  in  preventing  mischief, 
because  the  penalty  was  never  paid  by  the  student, 
but  was  charged  in  the  term-bill  for  his  father  to  pay. 

The  condition  of  Freshmen  slowly  improved,  al- 
though the  Corporation,  as  late  as  1772,  having  been 
recommended  to  abolish  the  custom  requiring  Fresh- 
men to  run  on  errands  for  upper  cla"smen,  voted  that, 
"  after  deliberate  consideration  and  weighing  all  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  not  able  to  project  any  plan  in 
the  room  of  this  long  and  ancient  custom,  that  will 
not,  in  their  opinion,  be  attended  with  equal,  if  not 
greater,  inconveniences."  During  the  present  cen- 
tury the  instinctive  antagonism  between  Freshmen 
and  Sophomores  found  a  vent  in  rushes  between  those 
classes;  and  fagging  was  gradually  replaced  by  "haz- 
ing." The  terrors  and  torments  to  which  the  callow 
Freshman  was  subjected  on  "  Bloody  Monday  "  night, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  term,  were  often  car- 
ried far  beyond  the  bounds  of  fun  and  sometimes  re- 
sulted in  the  bodily  injury  of  the  victim.  The  Fac- 
ulty strove  by  the  most  strenuous  penalties  to  put  an 
end  to  hazing,  but  it  only  disappeared  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Elective  System,  which  broke  down  class  barriers, 
and  above  all  through  the  increased  age  of  the  stu- 
dents, who,  being  no  longer  boys  when  they  came  to 
College,  were  no  longer  amused  by  boyish  deviltry. 
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Among  the  famous  "rebellions,"  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  of  17G8,  when,  says  Governor  Hutch- 
inson, "  the  scholars  met  in*  body  under  and  about  a 
great  tree,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  tree  of 
liberty!"  "Some  years  after,  this  tree  was  either 
blown  or  cut  down,"  and  the  name  was  given  to  the 
present  Liberty  Tree,  which  stands  between  Holden 
Chapel  and  Harvard  Hall,  and  is  now  hung  with 
flowers  for  Seniors  to  scramble  for  on  Class  Day.  The 
next  important  rebellion  occurred  in  1807,  when  the 
three  lower  classes  protested  against  the  bad  food  at 
Commons.  Without  waiting  for  the  President  to  in- 
vestigate and  correct,  they  indulged  in  disorders.  Two 
students  were  publicly  admonished  for  "  smoking 
segars,"  and  "  occasioning  great  disturbance  "  at  the 
evening  meal.  The  troubles  increased,  and  with 
them  the  alarm  of  the  Faculty.  Three  Sophomores 
were  suspended,  whereat  Eames,  one  of  their  class- 
mates, "  did  openly  and  grossly  insult  the  members  of 
the  Government,  by  hissing  at  them,  as  they  passed 
hira,  standing  with  the  other  waiters  in  the  Hall." 
Eames  was  accordingly  suspended,  but  three  students 
went  to  the  President  and  guaranteed  that  the  rest 
would  behave  properly  at  Commons,  if  Eames  were 
pardoned.  The  pardon  was  granted.  A  few  days 
later  the  four  classes  marched  out  in  a  body  from  din- 
ner, complaining  of  the  fare.  The  Faculty  immedi- 
ately voted  "  that  no  more  Commors  be  provided  till 
further  orders,  and  that  all  students  have  leave  to  diet 
out  at  proper  houses,  till  further  orders."  The  Cor- 
poration met,  and  ordered  the  President  to  attend  Com- 
mons "  on  Sunday  morning  next,"  adding  that  "in 
consideration  of  the  youth  of  the  students,  and  hop- 
ing that  their  rash  and  illegal  conduct  is  rather  owing 
to  want  of  experience  and  reflection  than  to  malig- 
nity of  temper  or  a  spirit  of  defiance,  [the  Corpora- 
tion] are  disposed  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  cer- 
tify in  writing  to  the  President,  as  he  bhall  direct, 
their  admission  of  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct, 
their  regret  for  it,  and  their  determination  to  offend 
no  more  in  this  manner."  Seven  days  were  allowed 
tor  this  confession  to  be  made,  but,  although  the 
lime  was  extended,  some  of  the  students  refused,  and, 
on  April  15th,  seventeen  of  the  recalcitrants  were  dis- 
mi:^sed.  The  so-called '■  Rebellion  Tree,"  which  stands 
to  the  east  of  the  south  entry  of  HoUis  Hall,  got  its 
name,  if  we  may  credit  tradition,  from  the  fact  that 
the  students  used  to  as!-emble  under  it  during  the 
troublous  episode  just  described. 

In  1819  a  row  at  Commons  between  the  Sophomores 
and  Freshmen  led  to  another  rebellion.  Three  Soph- 
omores were  suspended,  which  caused  another  out- 
break, and  the  suspension  of  two  more.  Both  classes 
joined  in  the  revolt.  The  Faculty,  unable  to  di^-perse 
the  rebellious  gatherings  in  the  Yard,  rmticated  six 
Sophomores.  The  whole  Sophomore  Class  then  with- 
drew from  the  College ;  but  after  an  absence  of  a  fort- 
night, they  sought  re-admission,  which  was  granted 
to  all  save  those    why  had    been   rusticated   or  cus- 


pended.  This  affair  was  the  theme 'of  the  best-known 
of  college  satires — Tke  Rebdliad  ;  or.  Terrible  Trana- 
actiona  at  the  Seat  of  the  Muses,  by  Augustus  Peirce, 
of  the  Class  of  1820. 

In  April,  1823,  "a  very  remarkable  uprising  among 
the  Seniors  took  place."  A  student,  X.,  was  about 
to  graduate  at  the  head  of  his  class.  It  was  reported 
that  a  certain  Z.  had  informed  the  President  that  X. 
had  spent  money  in  dissipation.  X.  denied  the  charge, 
and  offered  to  show  his  account-book.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  deprived  of  the  scholarship  he  had  hitherto 
enjoyed,  and  was  forbidden  to  deliver  his  oration  at 
the  Spring  Exhibition.  Z.  was  one  of  the  speakers  ou 
that  occasion,  and  was  vehemently  hissed.  X.  was 
held  responsible  for  the  disturbance  and  dismissed. 
The  Seniors  immediately  resolved  not  to  attend 
any  College  exercise  at  which  Z.  was  present;  aud 
when  he  came  to  the  Chapel  to  declamation,  they 
hustled  him  down-stairs.  The  Faculty  expelled  four 
of  those  concerned  in  this  disorder ;  but  the  Seniors 
held  a  meeting  and  voted  to  repeat  their  violence  if 
Z.  came  to  evening  prayers.  He  entered  "after  the 
service  had  begun,  whereupon  the  class  rose  up  as 
before  and  drove  him  from  the  place,  the  President 
loudly  calling  them  to  order  and  refut<ing  to  go  on 
with  the  exercises.  After  tea  the  bugle  was  sounded 
under  the  Rebellion  Tree;  and  when  the  students 
had  assembled  Dr.  Popkin  addressed  them,  advising 
them  to  disperse,  and  reminding  them  of  the  conse- 
quences of  their  not  doing  so.  'We  know  it  will 
injure  us  in  a  degree,'  was  the  reply.  A  majority  of 
the  class  then  resolved  that  they  would  not  return  to 
their  work  until  the  four  expelled  members  were  re- 
called and  Z.  was  sent  away  from  College  ;  that  they 
would  attend  prayers  the  next  morning  for  the  last 
time,  and  if  Z.  appeared  that  they  would  put  him  out 
and  punish  him  severely;  but  if  he  did  not  appear, 
that  they  would  leave  the  Chapel  themselves.  Z.  did 
not  come,  having  left  Cambridge  on  the  previous 
evening;  and  accordingly  the  class  rose  quietly  in  a 
body  and  marched  out  of  the  Chapel,  while  the  Pres- 
ident again  discontinued  the  services.  After  break- 
fast, thirty-seven,  comprising  all  who  had  engaged  in 
or  who  approved  of  the  proceedings, — the  so-called 
'  White  List,'  in  distinction  from  the  others,  who 
were  styled  the  '  Black  List,' — were  dismissed,  and 
thus  prevented  from  graduating  at  Commencement."' 
Many  years  later  the  College  gave  them  their  de- 
grees. X.  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Examining 
Committee  in  Greek;  Z.,  who  confessed  before  hia 
death  that  his  suspicion  was  unfounded,  became  a 
clergyman,  and  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature. 

The  last  and  most  violent  of  the  rebellions  was  that 
of  1834.  Dunkin,  an  Englishman,  who  tutored  in 
Greek,  requested  M.,  a  Freshman,  to  read  certain 
Greek  proper  names.    M.  replied  that  he  did  not  care 
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to  do  so;  the  Tutor  insisted  that  he  would  be  obeyed. 
The  Freshman  declared  that  he  was  of  age,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  dictated  to.  The  matter  was  re- 
ported to  President  Quincy,  who  asked  M.  to  retract ; 
but  the  latter  preferred  to  break  his  connection  with 
the  College.  That  night  Tutor  Dunkin'a  recitation- 
room,  in  the  northeast  comer  of  Massachusetts,  was 
broken  into,  the  furniture  and  windows  were  smashed. 
At  prayers  the  next  morning  there  was  whistling, 
groaning,  and  squeaking  of  concealed  toys.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  torpedoes  were  thrown  in  the  air  and 
exploded  on  the  floor  of  the  Chapel.  Finally  the 
President  expostulated  with  the  Freshmen  who  had 
been  engaged  in  these  proceedings,  and  threatened  to 
prosecute  them  in  the  civil  courts.  Whereat  the 
Freshmen  were  exasperated,  and  showed  their  exas- 
peration by  renewed  rioting.  One  of  them,  B.,  from 
■  South  Carolina,  was  dismissed.  His  classmates  peti- 
tioned for  his  recall,  because  many  of  their  number 
were  guiltier  than  he.  Then  the  mutiny  spread  to 
tbe  Sophomores,  all  but  three  of  whom  absented 
themselves  from  prayers  on  three  consecutive  occa- 
sions. The  Faculty  dismissed  all  but  those  three — 
an  unprecedented  measure.  But  the  Sophomores  ap- 
peared at  prayers  the  next  morning  and  drowned  the 
President's  voice  in  cries  of  "  Hear  him  I  hear  him  I " 
The  service  was  discontinued,  and  the  unruly  class 
was  ordered  by  the  President  to  remain ;  but  out  it 
marched  from  the  Chapel.  The  Freshmen's  petition 
was  not  granted,  and  they  plunged  into  new  insubor- 
dination, which  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  two  of 
them  and  of  one  Junior.  The  Juniors  resented  this, 
voted  "  to  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  three  weeks, 
to  publish  an  article  in  the  newspapers  and  to  burn 
the  President  in  effigy."  The  Faculty,  with  tbe  con- 
sent of  the  Corporation,  now  brought  legal  proceed- 
ings against  members  of  the  Sophomore  Class — one 
for  trespass  and  one  for  assault  on  the  College  watch- 
man. The  President  (June  4th)  published  an  open 
letter  in  the  newspapers,  giving  an  account  of  the 
rebellion.  A  week  later  the  Seniors,  to  whom  the 
infection  had  penetrated,  drew  up  a  rejoinder,  and 
sent  it  to  the  public  press.  Every  Senior  was  there- 
upon required  to  confess  what  he  had  had  to  do  with 
this  document;  eight  were  concerned  with  its  prepa- 
tion  and  circulation,  two  approved  of  it,  fourteen  had 
no  concern  in  it  and  two  were  absent.  On  June  30th 
there  were  more  tumults,  followed  by  three  suspen- 
sions. On  Class  Day,  July  16th,  the  Class  Poet,  Roy- 
all  Tyler,  instead  of  his  poem,  read  a  formal  prohibi- 
tion from  the  President  against  his  reading  the  poem. 
Then  came  a  burst  of  groans  and  hisses;  but  in  the 
evening  the  poem  was  delivered  before  an  enthusias- 
tic audience  at  a  supper  at  Murdock's  (afterwards 
Porter's)  Hotel.  Thus  during  more  than  two  months 
the  work  of  the  College  was  interrupted,  and  many 
of  the  Seniors  who  lost  their  degrees  that  year  did 
not  receive  them  until  several  years  later. 

In  1800  the  office  of  i'roctor  was  established.     The 


Proctors  lived  in  the  College  buildings,  and  preserved 
order,  forming  the  "  Parietal  Committee,"  over  which 
the  Regent  presided.  The  Regent  had  charge  of 
weekly  lists  of  absences,  monitors'  bills,  petitions  for 
excuses  and  similar  duties.  Like  the  President,  he 
had  a  meritorious  Fre.shm:in  to  assist  him.  From 
time  to  time  the  Laws  of  1790  were  revised,  and 
although  in  practice  more  liberty  was  allowed  than 
formerly  to  the  students,  the  statute-book  was  still 
very  severe.  Thus,  in  1848,  the  following  were  desig- 
nated as  "high  offences:"  "Keeping  any  gun,  pistol, 
gunpowder,  or  explosive  material,  or  firing  or  using 
the  same  in  the  city  of  Cambridge  ;  being  concerned 
in  any  bonfires,  fireworks  or  unauthorized  ilumina- 
tions ;  being  an  actor  or  spectator  at  any  theatrical 
entertainment  in  term  time;  making  or  being  present 
at  any  entertainment  within  the  precincts  of  the 
University,  at  which  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind 
are  served ;  going  to  any  tavern  or  victuailiug-house 
in  Cambridge,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  parent, 
guardian  or  Patron."  Among  simple  misdemeanors 
are  set  down  :  Keeping  a  dog,  horse,  or  other  animal 
without  leave  of  the  Faculty,  and  playing  at  cards  or 
dice.  The  Patron  here  referred  to  was  "  some  gentle- 
man of  Cambridge,  not  of  the  Faculty,"  appointed  by 
the  Corporation  to  have  charge  of  tbe  expenses  of 
students  who  carae  from  places  outside  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, if  their  parents  desired.  He  received  a 
commission  of  two  and  a  ha^fper  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  the  term  bill  of  the  students  whose  money  was 
entrusted  to  him.  The  last  Patron  was  appointed  in 
1SG9. 

Sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  College  buildings,  calling 
to  or  from  the  windows,  lying  on  the  ground,  collect- 
ing in  groups — these  also  were  punishable  oll'ences 
not  very  long  ago.  Bonfires  were  prohibited;  "any 
students  crying  fire,  sounding  an  alarm,  leaving  their 
rooms,  shouting  or  clapping  from  a  window,  going  to 
the  fire,  or  being  seen  at  it,  going  into  the  College 
Yard,  or  assembling  on  account  of  such  bonfire,  shall 
be  deemed  aiding  and  abetting  such  disorder,  and 
punished  accordingly,"  say  the  Laws  of  1848.  Vio- 
lations of  decorum  were  (1849)  "smoking  in  the 
streets  of  Cambridge,  in  the  College  Yard,  the  public 
rooms  or  the  entries,  carrying  a  cane  into  the  Chapel, 
recitation  room",  library  or  any  public  room."  "  Snow- 
balling, or  kicking  football,  or  playing  any  game  in 
the  College  Yard  "  were  added  to  this  list  in  1852. 
No  student  might  be  absent  over-night,  and  to  each 
class  was  assigned  a  Tutor,  who  granted  excuses  from 
Chapel  (1849).  Sitting  out  of  alphabetical  order  at 
any  Chapel  exercise  became  punishable  in  1857; 
cheering— except  on  Class  Day — or  "proclaiming  the 
name  of  any  person  whatever  in  connection  with  the 
cheering  on  that  or  any  other  occasion  "  appeared  on 
the  list  of  prohibitions  the  previous  year. 

But  despite  these  restrictions  we  have  heard  from 
persons  who  were  undergraduates  during  the  middle 
decades*  ol   this  ceiiturv  tales   that   iuilicatu   that  the 
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students  often  enjoyed  a  larger  freedom  than  was 
allowed  them  by  the  "College  Bible."  To  serve  as 
"  supe  "  in  one  of  the  Boston  theatres,  when  some  cele- 
brated actor  or  singer  performed,  was  not  uncommon, 
but  doubtless  the  risk  of  being  found  out  enhanced 
the  enjoyment  of  this  and  other  unlawful  mischief. 
When  a  line  of  horse-cars  was  opened  between  Har- 
vard and  Bowdoia  Square  (1856)  it  became  impossible 
to  prevent  the  students  from  making  frequent  trips  to 
town.  Previous  to  that  the  means  of  communication 
had  been  an  omnibus  once  an  hour.  So  custom, 
which  is  stronger  than  laws,  grad\ially  established  the 
right  of  students  to  visit  Boston  when  they  chose, 
provided  they  obeyed  the  rules  when  within  the  Col- 
lege precincts.  The  billiard-room  in  the  basement 
of  Parker's  was  patronized  by  almost  enough  collegians 
to  justify  Arteraas  Ward's  witticism.  There  were 
still  sporadic  cases  of  hazing  which  called  for  severe 
measures  from  the  Faculty.  The  silence  of  the  Yard 
was  from  time  to  time  startled  by  an  exploded  bomb 
or  lighted  by  a  sudden  bonfire  in  the  dead  of  night. 
Once  a  huge  turkey  was  found  banging  on  the  Col- 
lege bell  when  the  janitor  came  to  ring  for  morning 
prayers ;  once  a  pair  of  monstrous  boots  dangled  from 
the  Chapel  spire,  and  once  there  was  a  life-and-death 
struggle  in  the  Chapel  between  the  watchman  and  a 
desperate  student.  But  the  explosions  grew  fainter, 
and  the  fires,  except  on  Commencemeni  night,  burnt 
lower  and  lower,  and  the  inscriptions  in  paint  or  lamp- 
black on  the  walls  of  the  University  were  few  and  far 
between.  Almost  the  last  serious  mischief — the  blow- 
ing up  of  a  room  in  HoUis — took  place  nearly  twenty 
years  ago;  and  of  late  years  the  College  drain  has 
l)erf()rmed  its  humble  duties  undisturbed  by  gun- 
powder. And  whenever  any  of  these  last  spasms  of 
an  expiring  era  did  occur,  they  no  longer  met  the 
approval  or  excited  the  laughter  of  the  majority  of 
the  students.  The  reason  is  plain — such  pranks  and 
disorders  were  the  legacies  of  a  time  when  the  aver- 
age Senior  at  graduation  was  not  older  than  the 
Freshman  is  now  at  admission. 

Upon  President  Eliot's  accession (1SG9)  the  office  of 
Dean  was  created  to  relieve  the  President  from  many 
discipliaary  duties.  The  Dean  performed,  in  a  meas- 
ure, the  functions  of  the  former  Regent,  but  besides 
being  the  chief  police  officer,  he  had  also  a  general 
supervision  of  the  studies  of  the  undergraduates. 
Under  him  the  Registrar  attended  to  minor  matters 
of  discipline,  such  as  the  granting  of  excuses.  This 
office  was  abolished  in  1S88,  its  work  being  now  as- 
signed to  the  .Secretary  and  his  assistant. 

Most  of  the  old  laws  have  disappeared  from  the 
'  College  Bible;"  public  opinion  is  now  stronger 
than  the  printed  rule-;  in  settin;;  the  standard  nf 
conduct.  There  are  still  regulations  ogainst  throw- 
ing scow-balls,  playing  any  game  in  the  yard  or 
entries,  smoking  on  the  steps  or  in  the  entries, 
and  loitering  in  such  niiinner  :is  to  obstruct  them, 
i'liiviiisr  "n   iiniijiinl   iii-itrnpnt-iil>.  i>\ct-pt  ;>t    -[■n'i(i''d 


hours,  is  also  forbidden  ;  and  it  is  not  lawful  to  keep 
dogs  in  College  rooms.  Discipline  is  enforced  by  ad- 
monition ;  by  probation,  "  which  indicates  that  a 
student  is  in  serious  danger  of  separation  from  the 
College  ;  "  by  suspension — a  temporary  separation  ; 
by  dismission,  which  "  closes  a  student's  connection 
with  the  College,  without  necessarily  precluding  his 
return  ;  "  and  by  expulsion,  which  "  is  the  highest 
academic  censure,  and  is  a  final  separation  from  the 
University." 

Thus  have  the  students  attained,  little  by  little,  to 
almost  complete  liberty  of  action  ;  and  since  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  conduct  has  been  thrown  on 
themselves,  and  not  on  the  Faculty,  the  morale  of  the 
College  has  steadily  improved.  When  there  were 
many  laws,  the  temptation  to  break  them  was  loo 
great  to  be  always  resisted  ;  when  Tutors  and  Proc- 
tors were  looked  upon  as  policemen  and  detectives, 
the  pleasure  ot  outwitting  and  harassing  them  was 
mingled  with  a  sense  of  superior  cunning  or  with  the 
exultation  of  successful  daring.  Persons  whose  ex- 
perience enables  them  to  compare  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  undergraduates  with  that  of  fifty  or  even 
of  thirty  yeara  ago,  agree-that  serious  delinquencies, 
such  as  drunkenness  and  profligacy,  are  relatively  far 
less  common  now  than  tl>en.  The  increase  in  order- 
liness can  be  testified  to  by  any  one  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  Harvard  life  extends  no  farther  back  than 
two  or  three  lustres.  And  it  may  be  added  that  the 
immemorial  antagonism  between  the  Faculty  and  the 
students  was  never  milder  than  at  present,  when 
Committees,  composed  in  part  of  undergraduates  and 
in  part  of  members  of  the  Faculty,  exist  for  the 
mutual  interch.ange  of  wishes  and  suggestions.  In 
old  times,  students  were  treated  either  as  servants  or 
as  possible  culprita  ;  the  newer,  and  true  method  is 
CO  treat  them  like  men. 

Co.MMEXCEMENT. — The  first  Commencement  exer- 
cises were  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  August, 
1642,  "the  Governors,  Magistrates  aad  the  Ministers 
from  all  parts,  with  all  sorts  of  scholars  and  others  in 
great  numbers,"  being  present.  Nine  Bachelors'  (de- 
grees were  conferred  that  year,  and  four  the  next.  In 
1685,  we  learn  from  Sewall's  Diary,  under  the  date 
July  Ist,  that  "  besides  Disputes,  there  are  four  Ora- 
tions, one  Latin  by  Mr.  Dudley,  and  two  Greek,  one 
Hebrew  by  Nath.  Mather,  and  Mr.  President  [Increase 
Mather]  after  giving  the  Degrees,  made  an  oration  in 
praise  of  Academical  Education  of  Degrees,  Hebrew 
Tongue.  .  .  .  After  dinner  y*  3d  part  of  y"  103d 
PS.  was  sung  in  y°  Hall."  Two  years  later.  Governor 
Andros  attended  Commencement,  and  by  his  direction, 
"Mr.  RatclifT  sat  in  y"  pulpit," — an  .act  of  guberna- 
torial authority  which  incensed  the  suirdy  C.dvinism 
of  the  College,  because  Ratcliff  was  the  Church  of 
England  Chaplain  to  his  Excellency.  Even  thus 
early,  the  day  had  become  the  occasion  of  festivities 
not  to  be  missed  by  any  one  who  had  the  means  or 
I'lul'l  -^iMre  the  time  to  atten^l   them.     .A.nd  after  the 
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academic  diet  of  orations  in  the  learned  languages  and 
of  copious  prayer  had  been  partaken  of,  young  and 
old  turned  with  whetted  appetite  and  thirst  to  the 
food  and  drink  provided  by  the  College  and  by  the 
graduating  students.  The  consumption  of  punch  and 
liquors  did  not  at  first  alarm  the  Corporation,  but  a 
vote  of  theirs,  on  June  22,  1693,  states  that  "  having 
been  informed  that  the  custom  taken  up  in  the  Col- 
lege, not  used  in  any  other  Universities,  for  the  com- 
mencers  [members  of  the  graduating  class]  to  have 
plumb-cake,  is  dishonorable  to  the  College,  not  grateful 
to  wise  men,  and  chargeable  to  the  parents  of  the 
commencers,  [the  Corporation]  do  therefore  put  an 
end  to  that  custom,  and  do  hereby  order  that  no  com- 
mencer,  or  other  scholar,  shall  have  any  such  cakes 
in  their  studies  or  chambers  ;  and  that  if  any  scholar 
shall  offend  therein,  the  cakes  shall  be  taken  from 
him,  and  he  shall  moreover  pay  to  the  College  20 
shillings  for  each  such  offence." 

What  was  peculiarly  harmful  in  "  plumb-cake,"  we 
are  not  told ;  but  frequent  laws  were  fulminated 
against  it.  In  1722  an  ordinance  was  passed  "  for 
reforming  the  Extravagancys  of  Commeucemenls," 
and  providing  "  that  no  preparation  nor  provision  of 
cither  Plumb  Cake,  or  Roasted,  Boyled  or  Baked 
Meates  or  Pyes  of  any  kind  sha!  be  made  by  any 
Commencer."  "  Distilled  Lyquours  "  or  "  any  com- 
position therewith  "  were  also  forbidden  under  a  fine 
of  twenty  shillings,  and  the  contraband  articles  were 
"to  be  seized  by  the  Tutors," — but  whether  or  not  the 
latter  were  allowed  to  eat  and  drink  the  seized  food 
and  drink,  we  do  not  know.  That  the  Tutors,  how- 
ever, believed  with  lago  that  "  Good  wine  is  a  good 
familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well  used,"  is  plain  from 
the  fallowing  entry  in  Mr.  Flynt's  Diary,  on  the  eve 
of  Commencement,  1724:  "Had  of  Mr.  Monis  two 
corkscrews  id.  a  piece."  Monis  was  a  converted  Jew, 
who  taught  Hebrew  in  the  College  for  nearly  forty 
years,  and  kept  a  small  shop  in  what  is  now  Winthrop 
Square.  But  the  plumb-cuke  stuck  in  the  throats  of 
the  Corporation,  who,  in  1727,  voted  that  "  if  any 
w]io  now  doe,  or  hereafter  shall,  stand  for  their  de- 
grees, presume  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  Act 
of  nth  June,  1722,  or  go  about  to  evade  it  by  plain 
cake,  thev  shall  not  be  admitted  to  their  degree,  and 
if  any,  after  they  have  received  their  degree,  shall 
presume  to  make  any  forbidden  provisions,  their 
names  shall  be  left  or  rased  out  of  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Graduates." 

In  1725  the  inauguration  of  President  Wads- 
worth  fell  upon  Cummeucement  day.  There  was, 
as  had  been  usual  on  such  occasions,  says  Quincy, 
a  procession  "  from  the  College  to  the  meeting-house. 
The  Bachelors  of  Art  walked  first,  two  in  a  ranki 
and  then  the  Masters,  all  bareheaded  ;  then  followed 
Mr.  Wudsworth  alone  as  President ;  next  the  Corpo- 
ration and  Tutors,  two  in  a  rank ;  then  the  Honorable 
Lieutenant-Governor  Dummer  and  Council,  and  next 
to  them  the  rvst  of  the  gentlemen.     After  prayer  by 


the  Rev.  Mr.  Colman,  the  Governor,  on  delivering  the 
keys,  seal  and  records  of  the  College,  to  the  President- 
elect, as  badges  of  authority,  addressed  him  in  English, 
investing  him  with  the  government  thereof,  to  which 
the  President  made  a  reply,  also  in  English,  after 
which  he  went  up  into  the  pulpit  and  pronounced 
viemonler  a  Latin  oration  ;  and  afterwards  presided 
during  the  usual  exercises."  The  earlier  Commence- 
ments had  been  held  in  the  College  Hall,  but  from 
this  time  on  they  were  held  in  the  first  meeting- 
house; afterwards,  from  1758  to  1833,  in  the  old 
First  Parish  Cnurch  ;  then  in  the  present  First  Parish 
Church  (1834-72)  then  in  Appleton  Chapel  (1873-75) 
and  in  Sanders  Theatre  since  1875. 

As  the  Province  grew  during  the  18th  century. 
Commencement  became  more  and  more  of  a  popular 
celebration;  and,  although  the  means  of  communi- 
cation were  few  and  roundabout,  it  was  flocked  to  by 
graduates  and  sight-seers  from  all  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Ladies  in  high  coiffures  and  bell-shaped 
hoops  drove  out  from  Boston  in  their  coacht-s. 
Ministers,  magistrates  and  merchants  came  on  horse- 
back or  in  wagons.  On  no  other  occasion  could  you 
then  have  seen  so  large  an  assemblage  of  the  wealth, 
learning  and  dignity  of  the  Province.  There  was  the 
Governor,  with  his  Council  and  military  escort  and 
members  of  the  General  Court  to  represent  the  Stale; 
there  were  the  most  edifying  proftssors  and  clergy- 
men, who  could  preach  or  pray  by  the  hour  in  one 
living  and  three  dead  languages,  to  represent  the 
Church;  there  were  the  friends  and  families  of  the 
students  to  represent  the  best  society  of  the  Province. 
The  towns-people  of  Cambridge  were  all  there ;  and 
a  nondescript  crowd  of  the  idle  or  the  curious.  The 
exercises  in  the  Chapel  were  sober  enough,  propped 
as  they  were  by  theology  ;  but  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  punch  and  flip  rose  into  the  heads  which 
had  been  tilled  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  there  were  disgraceful  scenes. 

The  Corporation,  awakening  to  the  scandal,  voted, 
in  1727,  that  "Commencements  for  time  to  come  be 
more  private  than  has  been  usual ;  and,  in  order  to 
this,  that  the  time  for  them  be  not  fixed  to  the 
first  Wednesday  in  July,  as  formerly,  but  that  the 
particular  day  should  be  determined  upon  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Corporation,  and  that  the 
Honorable  and  Reverend  Board  of  Overseers  be 
seasonably  acquainted  of  the  said  day,  and  be  desired 
to  honor  the  solemnity  with  their  presence."  The 
next  year  the  Governor  directed  the  Sheriff  of  Middle- 
sex to  prohibit  the  setting  up  of  booths  and  tents  on 
the  land  adjoining  the  College;  and  in  1733  the 
Corporation  and  three  Ju.-tices  of  the  Peace  in  Cam- 
bridge concerted  measures  for  keeping  order,  by 
establishing  "  a  constable  with  six  men,  who,  by 
watching  and  walking  towards  eveningon  these  days, 
and  also  the  night  followin?,  and  in  and  about  the 
entry  to  the  College  Hall  at  dinner-time,  should 
prevent  diaordcrs."     Friday  was  fixed  upon   for  the 
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Commencement  exercises,  but  so  great  was  the  out- 
cry— both  against  the  day  (which  came  too  near  Sun- 
day) and  against  the  attempt  at  privacy — that,  in  1736 
Wednesday  and  publicity  were  returned  to.  In  1749 
two  gentlemen  whose  sons  were  about  to  be  graduated 
oflFered  the  College  £1000  if  "a  trial  was  made  of 
Commencement  this  year  in  a  more  private  manner." 
The  Corporation,  mindful  of  the  lack  of  funds,  were 
for  acquiescing,  but  the  Overseers  would  consent  to 
no  breach  in  the  old  custom.  The  Corporation,  there- 
fore, bad  to  content  themselves  by  recommending  to 
parents  that,  "  considering  the  awful  judgments  of 
God  upon  this  land,  they  retrench  Commencement 
expenses,  so  as  may  best  correspond  with  the  frowne 
of  Divine  Providence,  and  that  they  take  effectual 
care  to  have  their  sons'  chambers  cleared  of  company, 
and  their  entertainments  finished  on  the  evening  oi 
said  Commencement  day,  or,  at  furthest,  by  next 
morning."  In  1759  it  was  voted  that  "  it  shall  be  no 
offense  if  any  scholar  shall,  at  Commencement,  make 
and  entertain  guests  at  his  chamber  with  punch;"  in 
June,  1761,  it  was  deemed  no  offense  for  scholars 
in  a  sober  manner,  to  "  entertain  one  another  and 
strangers  with  punch,  which,  as  it  is  now  usually 
made,  is  no  intoxicating  liquor."  In  1760  all  un- 
necessary expenses,  and  dancing  in  the  Hall  or  other 
College  building  during  Commencement  week,  were 
t'orbiddeu.  Once  (in  1768)  the  date  was  changed 
because  a  great  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred.  In  1764,  on 
account  of  small-pox,  and  from  1775  to  1781,  on  ac- 
count of  the  war.  Commencements  were  omitted.  In 
1738  the  questions  maintained  by  three  candidates  tor 
the  Master's  degree  sounded  Arian  in  the  ears  of  the 
orthodox,  and,  in  1760,  it  was  the  President's  duty  to 
assure  himself  that  all  tlie  parts  to  be  delivered  were 
orthodox  and  seemly,  and  he  was  enjoined  "  to  put 
an  end  to  the  practice  of  addressing  the  female  sex." 
The  post-Revolutionary  celebrations  soon  surpassed 
any  that  had  gone  before,  both  in  the  number  of  the 
attendants  and  in  the  merrymaking.  The  art  ol 
brewing  intoxicating  punch  was  rediscovered.  The 
banks  and  <  'ustom-House  in  Boston  were  closed 
on  this  day  ;  the  new  bridge  shortened  the  journey  to 
Cambridge.  Few,  even  among  the  rich,  then  had 
summer  places  along  the  shore  or  in  the  country,  so 
that,  although  the  Harvard  holiday  came  at  the 
end  of  August,  "  all  the  elites  '' — to  use  an  expression 
of  Dr.  John  Pierce — were  present.  Prohibitiont 
against  extnivagauce  in  dress  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
niencers  seem  to  have  been  little  heeded,  for  "in 
1790  a  gentleman  afterwards  prominently  connected 
with  the  College,  took  his  degree  dressed  in  coat  and 
breeches  of  pearl-colored  satin,  white  silk  wai.stcoat 
and  stockings,  buckles  in  his  shoes,  and  his  hair 
elaborately  dressed  and  powdered  according  to  the 
style  of  the  day." 

Until  about  1760  the  exercises,  consisting  of  "  theses 
and   disputations    on    various    logical,   grammatical, 
ethical,  physical  and  metaphysical  topics,"  were  con- 
1) 


ducted  in  Latin.  In  1763  the  first  oration  in  English 
was  delivered,  and  little  by  little  that  language  pre- 
dominated. Commencers  were  entitled  to  parts  ac- 
cording to  their  rank,  the  lowest  part  being  a  Confer- 
ence ;  then  followed  Essays,  Colloquies,  Discussions, 
Disquisitions,  Dissertations,  and,  highest  of  all,  but 
(he  last  on  the  programme,  Orations — the  salutatory 
in  Latin,  and  two  in  English. 

From  the  Diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Pierce,'  who  at- 
tended every  Commencement  from  1784  to  1848  (ex- 
cept that  of  1791,  when  he  was  absent  at  his  mother's 
funeral),  we  get  valuable  information  concerning  the 
Commencements  of  the  first  half  of  this  century  ;  and 
I  can  do  no  better  than  to  make  a  few  extracts  which 
show  the  character  of  the  observances  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  changes  that  crept  in.  Dr.  Pierce  gives 
the  list  of  all  the  speakers,  with  comments  on  their 
effusions  and  many  other  details,  so  that  I  limit 
myself  to  quoting  what  is  most  important,  or  amusing: 
1803 — "The  sentiments  of  Farrar  in  an  English  disser- 
tation were  well  adapted  to  oppose  the  rage  for  novel- 
reading  and  plays  which  is  so  prevalent,  especially  in 
the  capital."  "At  dinner  the  greatest  decorum  pre- 
vailed." 1806 — "The  theatrical  musick  with  which 
the  exercises  was  ibterspersed  was  highly  disgusting 
to  the  more  solid  part  of  the  audience."  1809 — "  In- 
stead of  dining  in  the  hall  as  usual,  I  went  with  my 
wife  to  the  house  provided  by  Mr.  Parkman,  where, 
it  was  computed,  there  were  500  persona  who  dined 
in  one  large  tent  in  the  fields.  The  expense  must 
have  been  at  least  $1000."  1810 — Exercises  four 
hours  long.  1811 — "The  new  President  [Kirkland] 
acquitted  himself  with  great  dignity  and  propriety. 
His  prayers  were  short.  But  for  style  and  matter 
they  exceeded  all  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear 
on  such  occasions."  1812 — "  I  dined  in  the  hall. 
The  students  did  not  wait  as  formerly."  1813 — An 
Oration  in  French  was  given.  1814 — Exercises  lasted 
five  hours.  Dinner  in  the  new  Hall  [University]  for 
the  first  time.  1815 — "  Fuller  excited  loud  applauses 
from  the  notice  he  took  of  the  deposed  imperial  despot 
of  France."  "The  most  splendid  dinner  I  ever  wit- 
nessed on  a  similar  occasion,"  prepared  by  Samuel 
Eliot,  Esq.  1818 — Oration  in  Spanish.  "There  was 
less  disorder,  as  there  were  fewer  tents  on  the  Com- 
mon." 1819 — "The  oldest  graduate  and  clergyman  " 
present  "was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh,  of  Weatherfield, 
Con.  (]  761).  He  probably  wore  the  last  fiill-bottomed 
wig  which  has  been  seen  at  Commencement."  1820 
— "The  Master's  oration,  by  [Caleb]  Gushing,  was 
sensible  and  delivered  ore  rotwido."  1821 — "The 
President  was  2J  minutes  in  his  first  prayer  and  2  in 
his  last."  "  For  the  first  time  since  the  University 
was  founded  no  theses  were  published,  no  theses  col- 
lector having  been  appointed."  1824,  August  25 — 
"  We  were  detained  from  entering  the  meeting-house 
from  X  to  XI.  40,  by  the  tardiness  of  the  Govemonr. 

>  Froceedinga  of  the  Man.  Historiwl  Soc.,  D»c.,  1889,  Jan.,  1890. 
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At  length  the  cavalcade  arrived  at  University  Hall 
with  General  La  Fayette,  who  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  President  Kirkland  in  a  neat  and  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate address,  delivered  in  the  portico,  in  the 
hearing  of  a  large  and  mixed  multitude,  A  proces- 
sion was  then  formed,  which  proceeded  to  the  meeting- 
house amid  continual  shouts  of  assembled  throngs. 
An  soon  as  order  was  restored,  the  President  made  a 
prayer  of  3  minutes.  ,  .  A  large  portion  of  the 
speakers  made  personal  allusions  to  our  distinguished 
guest.  In  every  instance  such  allusions  were  followed 
by  loud  shouts,  huzzas  and  the  clapping  of  hands- 
At  nearly  V  we  leil  the  meeting- house  for  the  hall, 
where  I  dined  in  company  of  La  Fayette  and  suite." 
1826 — "Of  8outhworth,  who  defended  physical  educa- 
tion, it  was  reported  that  he  was  the  strongest  person 
in  College,  having  lifted  820  lbs."  1827— Emerson's 
[Edward  B.]  oration  lasted  36  minutes.  1828—"  For 
the  first  time  for  many  years,  no  tents  were  allowed 
on  the  Common."  1829 — At  dinner  "I  set  the  tune, 
St.  Martin's,  the  17th  time,  to  the  LXXVIII  Psalm. 
The  I  set  it  without  an  instrument,  yet  it  was  exactly 
in  tune  with  the  instruments  which  assi-ited  us.  1 
asked  the  President  how  much  of  the  psalm  we  should 
sing'?  Judge  Story  replied,  Sing  it  all.  We  accord- 
ingly, contrary  to  custom,  sang  it  through,  without 
omitting  a  single  stanza.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
singing  was  never  better.  But  as  the  company  are  in 
4  different  rooms,  it  will  be  desirable  on  future  occa- 
sions to  station  a  person  in  each  room  to  receive  and 
communicate  the  time,  so  that  we  may  sing  all  to- 
gether, or  keep  time,  as  musicians  express  it."  1830 
— "A  prayer  by  Dr.  Ware,  of  4  minutes,  in  which,  as 
Dr.  Codman  remarked,  there  was  no  allusion  to  the 
Saviour  or  his  religion."  None  of  the  parts  "were 
contemptible;  and  none  electrified  the  audience,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case."  1831 — The  psalm  "  was  pitched 
a  little  too  high."  1833 — "The  concluding  oration  ol 
the  Bachelors  by  [Francis]  Boweu,  was  a  sober,  chaste 
performance.  The  manner  of  his  bidding  adieu  to 
the  old  meeting-house,  as  this  was  to  be  the  last  Com- 
mencement observed  in  it,  was  particularly  touching." 
1834 — Exercises  in  the  new  church,  which  "  is  so  much 
larger  and  more  convenient  than  was  the  former  that 
all  who  desired  were  accommodated."  1830 — "By 
my  suggestion,  as  thanka  are  commonly  returned  after 
dinner,  when  there  is  great  hilarity,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  restore  order,  the  usual  psalm,  LXXVIII,  was  sub- 
stituted." 1836 — "Be  it  noted  that  this  is  the  first 
Commencement  I  ever  attended  in  Cambridge  in 
which  I  saw  not  a  single  person  drunk  in  the  hall  or 
out  of  it.  There  were  the  fewest  present  I  ever  re- 
member, doubtless  on  account  of  the  bis-centennial 
celebration  to  be  observed  next  week."  1837 — "A 
dissertation  by  R.  H.  Dana  was  on  the  unique  topic. 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  Infancy.  He  is  a  hand- 
some youth  and  spoke  well.  But  his  composition  is 
of  that  Swedenborgian,  Coleridgian  and  dreamy  cast 
which  it  requires  a  peculiar  structure  of  mind  to  un- 


derstand, much  more  to  rellish.  .  .  .  The  speakers 
were  mostly  heard.  None  had  a  prompter.  For  the 
first  time  they  carried  their  parts  rolled  up  in  their 
left  hands.  Two  or  three  only  were  obliged  to  unrol 
them  to  refresh  their  memories.  The  concluding  ora- 
tion, for  the  first  time  within  my  memory,  contained 
not  only  no  names,  but  even  no  mention  of  benefac- 
tors. .  .  .  Wine  was  furnished  at  dinner  as  well  as 
cider.  As  honey  or  molasses  attracts  flies  and  other 
insects,  so  these  inebriating  liquors  allure  graduates 
addicted  to  such  drinks,  particularly  the  intemperate, 
to  come  and  drink  their  fill.''  1838 — "  Notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  temperance,  wine  was  fur- 
nished at  dinner.  There  was  nevertheless  pretty 
good  order  in  the  hall.  .  .  .  There  was  a  meeting  iu 
the  Chapel  after  dinner,  and  it  was  resolved,  though 
with  some  opposition,  to  have  an  annual  meeting  of 
alumni."  184(» — "No  man  was  allowed  to  wait  upon 
ladies  into  the  meeting-house  for  fear  he  should  re- 
main."' 1841— The  Governor  and  suite  arrived  in 
good  season,  escorted  by  an  elegant  company  of  Lan- 
cers. 1842 — First  year  in  which  the  following  notice 
was  published  in  the  order  of  exercises :  "A  part  at 
( 'ommencement  is  a.ssigned  to  every  Senior,  who.  for 
general  scholarship,  is  placed  in  the  first  half  of  his 
cluss,  or  who  has  attained  a  certain  rank  in  any  de- 
partment of  study."  "  I  saw  much  wine-drinking. 
When  will  this  '  abomination  of  desolation  '  be  ban- 
ished from  the  halls  of  Old  Harvard  7  To  add  to 
the  annoyance  of  many  attendants,  cigars  were  smok- 
ed without  mercy."  1843. — "  The  dinner  was  very 
soon  despatched.  Indeed,  the  Bishops  [Doane  and 
Eastburn]  and  others  compared  it  to  a  steamboat 
dinner,  on  account  of  the  haste  in  which  it  was  eaten. 
.  .  .  Wine  in  abundance  was  furnished ;  and  though 
but  comparatively  few  partook  of  it  while  the  company 
were  together,  yet  afterwards  there  was  a  gathering  of 
wine-bibbers  and  tobacco-smokers  who  filled  their 
skins  with  vinous  potations,  the  hall  with  a  nauseous 
effluvia,  and  the  air  with  bacchanalian  songs  and 
shouts."  Mrs.  Quincy,  as  usual,  held  a  levee  at  the 
President's  (Wadsworth)  House,  in  the  garden  of 
which  a  brass  band  "discoursed  sweet  music."  1844. — 
Thirty  parts  assigned  ;  twenty-two  performed.  "  This 
was  the  first  commencement,  probably,  ...  in  which 
no  exercises  were  assigned  to  candidates  for  the  Mas- 
ters degree."  184.5. — "  Votaries  of  Bacchus  "  less 
noisy  than  usual.  At  Prof.  Beck's  large  and  sumpt- 
uous entertainment  wine  was  "  administered  by  black 
servants."  1846. — The  dinner  was  served  with  only 
wine  and  lemonade,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  believed. 
1847.— Levee  at  President  Everett's.  "The  band  of 
music  in  attendance  played  at  my  solicitation  Tivoli, 
Marseillais  Hymn  and  Auld  Lang  Syne."  No  speech- 
es after  dinner,  for  want  of  time.  1848. — Twenty-six 
parts  delivered;  "all  spoke  sufficiently  loud."  "I 
prefaced  my  setting  the  psalm  with  the  remark  that 
as  time  had  not  yet  beateu  me,  I  should  beat  time 
once  more,  as  this  practice  enables  a  large  company 
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the  better  to  keep  time."  Between  1784  and  1848 
there  were  but  six  rainy  Commencements,  viz. :  1796^ 
1798,  1835,  1837,  1845,  184rt. 

Dr.  Pierce's  long  record  ceased  just  at  the  time  when 
the  character  of  Commencement  was  permanently 
changed.  .Vfter  the  middle  of  this  century  Class  Day 
drew  off  the  ladies  from  Commencement,  which  became 
more  the  day  of  the  graduates  in  which  even  the  Seniors 
counted  for  little.  Until  1869  the  celebration  was 
usually  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  July  ;  since 
1870  it  has  been  held  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  June. 
In  the  morning  the  President,  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Faculty  and  recipients  of  honorary 
degrees  head  a  procession  composed  of  Seniors  and 
candidates  for  higher  degrees  and  proceed,  led  by  a 
brass  band,  to  Sanders  Theatre.  The  President,  Pro- 
fessors and  those  of  the  students  who  are  to  deliver 
their  parts  wear  gowns  ;  the  other  students  are  in 
ordinary  evening  dress.  The  President  sits  in  the 
old  presidential  chair,  whose  knobs  were  made,  tra- 
dition says,  by  President  Holyoke.  The  distin- 
guished guests.  Faculty  and  speakers  occupy 
the  rest  of  the  platform  ;  the  candidates  for  degrees 
sit  below  in  the  orchestra.  The  balconies  are  filled 
by  the  families  and  friends  of  the  commencers.  The 
exercises  last  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours — 
most  of  the  orations  being  in  English.  Then  the 
President  hands  the  degrees  in  large  bundles  to  the 
marshals,  who  distribute  them  to  the  candidates. 
Meanwhile  the  graduates  have  begun  to  throng  the 
College  Yard.  Each  class  holds  a  reunion  in  one  of 
the  College  rooms,  where  claret  and  rum  punch,  lem- 
onade and  sandwiches  are  provided.  ,\t  one  o'clock 
the  Association  of  the  Alumni  meets  in  Harvard  Hall. 
At  two  a  procession  i.s  formed,  led  by  the  President 
and  guests  and  followed  by  the  members  of  the 
Classes  in  order  of  graduation.  Graduates  of  1832 
and  earlier  are  entitled  to  dinner  free  ;  the  others  pay 
one  dollar  each.  The  procession  marches  to  Memo- 
rial Hall,  where,  after  a  frugal  repast,  there  is  speak- 
ing till  about  five  o'clock,  when  the  assembly,  having 
sung  the  78th  Psalm  and  "'  Fair  Harvard,"  breaks  up 
From  ten  to  four,  polls  are  open  in  Massachusetts 
Hall  for  the  election  of  <)verseers,  and  as  soon  after 
four  as  possible  the  vote  is  announced.  In  the 
evening  the  most  boisterous  of  the  newly -made  grad. 
uates  sometimes  start  bonfires  or  engage  in  other 
noisy  demonstrations,  but  of  late  years  even  these 
traditions  of  an  earlier  and  more  turbulent  period 
have  been  less  heartily  kept  up. 

Class  D\y. — Class  Day  seems  to  have  originated 
in  the  custom  of  the  Seniors  choosing  one  of  their 
members  to  bid  farewell  to  the  College  and  Faculty 
in  a  valedictory  address.  In  17tiO  we  learn  that  each 
man  brought  a  bottle  of  wine  to  the  meeting,  and 
that  then,  and  also  on  the  day  of  the  celebration 
itaelf,  there  was  disorder.  The  list  of  Class  Day 
Orators  begins  in  1776;  that  of  the  Poets  in  1786. 
The   earliest  ceremonies,  to    quote    James    Russell 


Lowell,  "  seem  to  have  been  restricted  to  an  oration 
in  Latin,  sandwiched  between  two  prayers  by  the 
President,  like  a  criminal  between  two  peace-officers." 
The  21st  of  June  was  the  day  appointed  for  Class 
Day,  when  the  Seniors  completed  their  studies;  then 
followed  a  vacation,  after  which  they  came  back  in 
August  to  take  their  degrees  at  Commencement. 
Gradually,  the  Class  Orators  adopted  English  instead 
of  Latin,  an  innovation  which  led  the  Faculty  to 
vote,  in  1803,  that,  whereas  "the  introduction  of  an 
English  exercise,  which  gives  it  more  the  appearance 
of  a  public  Exhibition  designed  to  display  the  talents 
of  the  Performers  and  entertain  a  mixed  audience 
ihan  of  a  merely  valedictory  address  of  the  Class  to 
the  Government,  and  taking  leave  of  the  Society  and 
of  one  another,  in  which  Adieu  Gentlemen  and  Ladies 
from  abroad  are  not  particularly  interested ;  And 
whereas  the  propriety  of  having  but  one  Person  to  be 
the  Organ   of   the   Class  .     .     on    this   occasion 

must  be  obvious,  and  as  at  the  same  time  it  is  more 
Academical  that  the  valedictory  performance  be  in 
Latin  than  in  English,  as  is  the  practice  in  Univer- 
sities of  the  most  established  reputation  abroad,  and 
was  formerly  our  own ;  Voted,  that  the  particular 
kind  of  E.xercise  in  the  Senior  Class  at  the  time  of 
their  taking  leave  of  the  College,  Sanctioned  by  the 
usage  of  a  Century  and  a  half,  be  alone  adhered  to, 
and  consequently  that  in  future  no  performance  but 
a  Valedictory  Oration  in  the  Latin  language,  except 
music  adapted  to  the  occasion,  be  permitted  in  the 
( 'hapel  on  the  day  when  the  Seniors  retire  from  the 
Society." 

A  description  of  a  Class.  Day  a  little  earlier  than 
this  (1793)  is  given  in  Robert  Treat  Paine's  Diary: 
"  At  ten  the  class  walked  in  procession  to  the  Presi- 
dent's, and  escorted  him,  the  Professors  and  Tutors 
to  the  Chapel,  preceded  by  the  band  playing  solemn 
music.  The  President  began  with  a  short  prayer. 
He  then  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible ;  after  this  he 
prayed  again  ;  Cutler  then  delivered  his  poem.  Then 
the  singing  club,  accompanied  by  the  band,  per- 
formed Williams'  Friendship.  This  was  succeeded 
by  a  valedictory  Latin  Oration  by  Jackson.  We 
then  formed  and  w^ted  on  the  Government  to  the 
President's,  where  we  were  very  respectably  enter- 
tained with  wine,  etc.  We  then  marched  in  proces- 
sion to  Jackson's  room,  where  we  drank  punch.  At 
one  we  went  to  Mr.  Moore's  tavern  and  partook  of 
an  elegant  entertainment,  which  cost  6a.  4d.  a  piece. 
Marching  then  to  Cutler's  room,  we  shook  hands  and 
parted  with  expressing  the  sincerest  tokens  of  friend- 
ship." 

The  Faculty  were  unable  to  enforce  their  restric- 
tion as  to  Latin,  although  for  several  years  (1803- 
8)  no  Poets  or  Orators  are  recorded;  then  the  per- 
formances went  on  pretty  regularly  in  English,  and 
were  concluded  by  a  dance  (of  the  Seniors  only) 
round  the  Rebellion  Tree.  By  1834  the  Seniors  had 
begun  to  entertain   their  friends  with   iced  punch, 
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"brought  in  buckets  from  Willard's  Tavern  (now  the 
Horse  Railway  Station),  and  served  out  in  the  shade 
on  the  northern  side  of  Harvard  Hall."  This  prac- 
tice led  to  drunkenness  and  disturbances,  and  finally, 
in  1838,  President  Quincy  encouraged  the  conversion 
of  Class  Day  into  the  respectable  celebration  which 
it  has  since  been.  Not  only  the  Faculty  and  a  few 
residents  of  Cambridge,  but  the  friends  of  the  Seniors 
from  far  and  wide,  were  invited  to  the  exercises ; 
ladies,  young  and  old,  attended  the  "spreads" — or 
entertainments — provided  by  the  Seniors,  and.  with 
the  introduction  of  the  gentler  sex,  the  performances 
became  gentle.  In  1850,  after  the  exercises  in  the 
Chapel,  the  class,  accompanied  by  friends  and  guests, 
withdrew  to  Harvard  Hall,  where  there  was  a  rich 
collation.  "After  an  interval  of  from  one  to  two 
hours,"  writes  a  recorder  at  that  date,  "  the  dancing 
commences  in  the  Yard.  Cotillions  and  the  easier 
dances  are  here  performed,  but  the  sport  clo.ses  in  the 
Hall  with  the  Polka  and  other  fashion.ible  steps. 
The  Seniors  again  form,  and  make  the  ciretiit  of  the 
buildings,  great  and  small.  They  then  assemble 
under  the  Liberty  Tree,  around  which,  with  hands 
joined,  they  dance,  after  singing  the  students'  adopted 
song,  'Auld  Lang  Syne.'  At  parting  each  member 
takes  a  sprig  or  a  flower  from  the  beautiful  '  Wreath ' 
which  surrounds  the  '  farewell  tree,'  which  is  .sacredly 
treasured  as  a  last  memento  of  college  scenes  and 
enjoyments."  ' 

Others  officers,  besides  the  Orator  and  Poet,  were, 
from  time  to  time,  added ;  there  are  now  three  Mar- 
shals, chosen  for  their  popularity  or  for  athletic 
prowess;  a  Chorister,  who  writes  the  music  for  the 
Class  Song,  and  conducts  the  singing  at  the  Tree;  an 
Odist,  who  composes  an  ode  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of 
"  Fair  Harvard,"  at  the  morning  exercises ;  and  an 
Ivy  Orator.  The  last  officer  is  expected  to  deliver  a 
humorous  composition,  in  which  he  hits  off,  in  merr>- 
fashion,  the  history  of  the  Class,  not  sparing  his  class- 
mates nor  the  Faculty.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  the 
custom  to  plant  an  ivy  when  a  President  went  out  of 
office;  then  each  Class  planted  its  ivy  on  Class  Day, 
and  listened  to  the  Orator.  But  the  ivy  never  grew; 
so  the  oration  was  no  longer  delivered  in  the  open  air 
under  the  shadow  of  Boylston,  but  in  the  Chapel,  and 
now  in  Sanders  Theatre.  The  Seniors  also  choose  a 
Secretary  (who  publishes,  from  time  to  time,  a  Class 
Report),  a  Class  Committee,  a  Class  Day  Committee, 
and  (recently)  a  Photograph  Committee.  A  Hymnist 
and  a  Chaplain  are  no  longer  chosen.  • 

Class  Day  has  come  to  be  the  gala  day  of  Cambridge. 
The  "spreads"  and  "  teas  "  have  become  more  and 
more  elaborate.  Every  Senior  who  can  afford  it 
takes  this  opportunity  of  entertaining  his  friends, 
and  of  paying  off  social  debts.  In  his  evening  dress 
and  silk  hat  he  is,  from  morning  till  midnight,  a  per- 
son of  greater  importance  than,  presumably,  he  will 
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ever  be  again.  And  on  no  other  occasion  in  these  parts 
can  there  be  seen  so  many  pretty  faces  and  dresses, 
so  many  proud  jiarents,  and  so  much  genuine  merri- 
ment. The  literary  exercises  in  the  forenoon  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  spreads,  at  some  of  which  there  is 
dancing;  then  by  the  exercises  at  the  Tree,  with  the 
final  struggle  for  the  wreath,  and  then  by  teas  and 
dancing  throughout  the  evening.  When  darkness 
comes  the  Yard  is  illuminated  by  fe.^toocs  of  Japanese 
lanterns  ;  the  Glee  Club  swings  in  front  of  Holworthy  ; 
and  then,  at  ten  o'clock,  a  pyrotechnic  piece,  in 
which  the  numlier  of  the  class  is  interwoven,  is  set 
off;  but  it  is  still  some  lime  before  the  last  visitors 
turn  towards  home,  and  the  Seniors,  wearied  out  with 
excitement,  drop  into  bnl. 

<Jn  the  lists  cf  Class  Day  Drators  and  Poets  are 
found  the  names  of  many  men  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  Liter  life,  and  so  justified  their  class- 
mates' choice.  For  instance,  among  the  orators  are 
H.  G.  Otis,  17S.3;  H.  Ware,  1785;  J.  C.  Warren. 
1707;  J.  Walker,  1814;  E.  H.  Gannett,  18:20;  F.J. 
Child,  184();  and  Henry  .Vdams,  1858.  ,\mong  the 
Poets  are  J.Storey,  17i).S  ;  W.  Allston,  18<iO;  J.  G. 
Palfrey,  1815;  G.  Bancroft,  1817;  W.  H.  Furness, 
1820;  R.  W.  Emerson,  1821;  G.  Lunt,  1824;  F.  H. 
Hedge,  1825;  C.  C.  Felton,  1827;  O.  W.  Holmes, 
1829;  J.  R.  Lowell,  1838;  and  E.  E.  Hale,  1839. 
The  old  custom  of  giving  a  jack-knife  to  the  ugliest 
man  in  the  Senior  Cliiss  was  abandoned  when  classes 
became  so  large  that  either  there  was  less  intimacy 
among  their  members,  or  it  was  impos.sible  to  agree 
upon  the  person  to  be  thus  distinguished  ;  but  each 
class  still  presents  a  cradle  to  the  first  child  born 
of  a  member  oC  the  Class.  The  class  of  1877,  owing 
to  internal  dissensions,  failed  to  elect  Class  Day 
officers,  except  a  secretary. 

Dres-h. — I  have  come  upon  no  description  of  the 
dress  of  the  students  during  the  17lh  century. 
Probably  there  were  no  restrictions.  But,  by  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  some  of  the  students 
were  so  extravagant  in  their  garb  as  to  call  out  the 
following  vote  from  the  Overseers  (October,  1754)  : 
"  It  appearing  to  the  Overseers,  that  the  costly  habits 
of  many  of  the  scholars,  during  their  residence  at 
the  College,  as  also  of  the  candidates  for  their  de- 
grees on  Commencement  days,  is  not  ouly  an  unne- 
cessary expense,  and  tends  to  discourage  persons  from 
giving  their  children  a  College  etlucation,  but  is  also 
inconsistent  with  the  gravity  and  demeanor  proper  to 
be  observed  in  this  Society,  it  is  therefore  recom- 
mended to  the  Corporation  to  prepare  a  law,  requir- 
ing that  on  no  occasion  any  of  the  scholars  wear  any 
gold  or  silver  lace,  or  any  gold  or  silver  brocades  in 
the  College  or  town  of  Cambridge ;  and  that,  on 
Commencement  days,  every  candidate  for  his  degree 
appear  in  black,  or  dark  blue,  or  gray  clothes  ;  and 
that  no  one  wear  any  silk  night-gowns  ;  and  that  any 
candidate  who  shall  appear  dressed  contrary  to  such 
regulations  may  not  expect  his  degree."    Gowns  were 
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introduced  about  1760,  but,  alter  tlie  Kevolutiou,  the 
preacription  of  1754  seems  to  have  been  unobservedj 
for,  in  178G,  another  sumptuary  law  was  established, 
prescribing  a  distinct  uniform  for  each  of  the  classes. 
"  All  the  Undergraduates  shall  be  clothed  in  coats 
of  blue  gray,  and  witii  waistcoats  and  breeches  of 
the  same  color,  or  of  a  black,  or  nankeen,  or  an 
olive  color.  The  coats  of  the  Freshmen  shall  have 
plain  button-holes.  The  cuffs  shall  be  without  but- 
tons. The  coats  of  the  Sophomores  shall  have 
plain  button-holes,  like  thoxe  of  the  Freshmen,  but 
the  cuffs  shall  have  buttons.  The  coats  of  the 
Juniors  shall  have  cheap  froga  to  the  button-holes, 
except  the  button-holes  of  the  cuffs.  The  coats  of  the 
Seniors  shall  have  frogs  to  the  button-holes  of  the 
cutis.  The  buttons  upon  the  coats  of  all  the  classes 
shall  be  as  near  the  color  of  the  coats  as  they  can  be 
procured,  or  of  a  black  color.  And  no  student  shall 
appear  within  the  limits  of  the  College,  or  town 
of  Cambridge,  in  any  other  dress  than  in  the  uniform 
belonging  to  his  respective  class,  unless  he  shall  have 
on  a  night-gown  or  such  an  outside  garment  as  may 
be  necessary  over  a  coat,  except  only  that  the  Seniors 
and  Juniors  are  permitted  to  wear  black  gowns,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  they  appear  in  them  on  all 
public  occasions.  Nor  shall  any  part  of  their  gar- 
ments be  of  silk  ;  nor  shall  they  wear  gold  or  silver 
lace,  cord,  or  edging  upon  their  hats,  waistcoats,  or 
any  other  parta  of  their  clothing.  And  whosoever 
shall  violate  these  regulations  shall  be  fined  a  sum 
not  exceeding  ten  shillings  for  each  offence."  ' 

The  students  rebelled  against  this  prescription, 
and,  in  1708,  the  rules  about  frogs  and  button-holes 
were  abrogated,  but  tlie  blue-gray  or  dark-blue  coat 
was  still  prescribed.  Three-cornered  cocked  hats 
were  then  in  fashion  ;  the  hair  "  was  worn  in  a 
queue,  bound  with  a  black  ribbon,  and  reache<l  to  the 
small  of  the  back."  Kar-!ocks  were  subjected  to 
curling-tongs  and  criniping-iron.  Lawn  or  cambric 
furnished  ruffles  for  the  shirt  bosom.  Tlieshoe<  were 
pointed,  and  turned  upward  at  the  end,  "  like  the 
curve  of  a  skate.''  Buckles  for  the  knees  and  shoes, 
a  shining  stock  for  the  throat,  a  double-breasted 
coat,  waistcoat  and  breeches,  completed  the  toilette 
of  the  student  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

.Again,  in  1822,  the  Faculty  tried  to  regulate  the 
dress  of  the  undergraduate,  and  pxssed  the  following 
ordinance,  which  was  not  formally  abolished  for 
many  years;  "Uoat  of  black  mixed  (called  also 
0.\ford  mixed,  black  with  a  mixture  of  not  more 
thau  one-tweutieth,  nor  less  than  one  twenty-fifth 
part  of  white),  single  breasted,  with  a  rolling  cape, 
square  at  the  end,  and  with  pocket-Haps,  the  waist 
reaching  to  the  natural  waist,  with  lappels  of  the 
same  length  ;  with  three  crow's-feet  made  of  black 
silk  cord  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sleeve  of  the  coat 
of  a  Senior,  two  on  that  of  a  Junior,  and  one  on    that 
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of  a  Sophomore.  Waistcoat,  of  black-mixed  or  of 
black,  or,  when  of  cotton  or  linen  fabric,  of  white ; 
single-breasted,  with  a  standing  collar.  Pantaloons, 
of  black-mixed,  or  of  black  bombazet,  or,  when  of 
cotton  or  linen  fabric  of  white.  Surtout  or  great- 
coat, of  black-mixed,  with  not  more  than  two  capes  ; 
or  an  outer  garment  of  camlet  or  plaid.  The  buttons 
of  the  above  dress  must  be  flat,  covered  with  the  same 
cloth  as  that  of  the  garment ;  not  more  than  eight 
nor  less  than  six  on  the  front  of  the  coat,  and  four 
behind.  A  surtout,  or  outside  garment,  is  not  to  be 
substituted  for  the  coat ;  but  the  Students  are  per- 
mitted to  wear  black  gowns,  in  which  they  may 
appear  on  all  public  occasions.  A  night-gown  of 
cotton,  or  linen,  or  silk  fabric,  made  in  the  usual 
form,  or  in  that  of  a  frock-coat,  may  be  worn,  except 
on  the  Sabbath  and  on  Exhibition  or  other  occasions 
when  an  undress  would  be  improper.  Neckcloth, 
plain  black,  or  plain  white.  Hat  of  the  common 
form  and  black;  or  a  cap,  of  an  approved  form. 
Shoes  and  boots  black."  This  costume  was  to  be 
worn,  moreover,  in  vacation  as  well  as  in  term-time, 
under  penalty  of  dismission.  In  the  catalogue  of 
1825  the  following  prices  are  given:  "coat,  $15  to 
-^25 ;  pantaloons,  ;M  to  $8 ;  vest,  $3  to  $5 ;  outside 
coat,  $15  to  $25." 

In  the  catalogue  for  1849  the  requirements  for  dress 
:ire  stated  thus:  "On  Sabbath,  Exhibition,  Exami- 
nation and  Commencement  Days,  and  on  all  other 
public  occasions,  each  student  in  public  shall  wear  a 
l)lack  coat,  with  buttons  of  the  same  color,  and  a  black 
liat  or  cap."  But  with  the  increase  of  students,  the 
ilifficulty  of  examining  the  color  of  their  buttons  also 
increased;  moreover,  academic  sentiment  tended 
toward  freedom  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  so  that, 
:ilthough  the  sumptuary  laws  still  remained  in  the 
College  "  Bible,"  they  were  less  frequently  enforced, 
:ind  from  about  1860  we  hear  no  more  of  them. 
Students  now  dress  as  they  please;  the  force  of  cus- 
tom suffices  to  bring  the  Seniors  out  in  evening  dress 
and  silk  hats  on  Class  Day  and  Commencement ; 
and  since  custom  of  late  years  has  sanctioned  the. 
wearing  of  tennis  suits  to  college  exercises,  the  last 
vestige  of  uniformity  and  soberness  in  dress  has 
vanished. 

CoM.EUE  Societies. — College  societies  have  played 
so  large  a  part  in  undergraduate  life  during  the  pres- 
ent century  that  we  are  curious  to  know  what  socie- 
ties there  were  at  Harvard  two  centuries  ago.  I  have 
found,  unfortunately,  no  mention  of  clubs  or  socie- 
ties in  early  times.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  the  Faculty  took  particular  pains  to  improve 
the  declamation  of  the  students ;  and  this  seems  to 
have  led  to  the  formation  of  speaking  clubs;  for  in 
the  entertaining  Diary  of  Nathaniel  Ames  (Class  of 
1761)  there  are  several  memoranda  of  plays,  such  as 
"The  Roman  Father,"  Addison's  "  Cato,"  "  The  Re- 
venge," and  "  The  Orphan," — performed  by  the  stu- 
dents in  their  rooms.     Under  date  of  Nov.  13,  1758, 
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Ames  says  "  Calabogus  Club  begun  ;  "  Dec.  9,  "  went 
[to]  Whitfield  club  [at]  Hooper's  chani[berj  ;  "  Dec. 
31,  "Club  at  my  chamber;"  May  5,  1759,  "Joyn'dthe 
Tea  Club;"  Oct  19,  "Joyn'd  a  new  Club."  What  the 
proceedings  of  these  societies  were  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. Not  until  1770  do  we  come  to  an  association 
which  still  exists.  This,  the  "  Institute  of  1770,"  was 
originally  a  Speaking  Club,  founded  by  Samuel  Phil- 
lips, John  Warren  and  other  Seniors  in  the  Class  of 
1771.  No  member  was  allowed  to  speak  in  Latin 
without  special  leave  from  the  President.  The  orators 
spoke  on  a  stage  four  feet  in  diameter,  two  feet  high, 
"  with  the  front  Corners  dipt,"  and  they  chose  such 
subjects  as  "  The  Odiousness  of  Envy,"  and  "  The  Per- 
nicious Habit  of  Drinking  Tea."  In  1773  this  Club 
united  with  the  "  Mercurian  Club,"  founded  two  years 
before  by  Fisher  Ames.  In  1801  it  called  itself  "  The 
Patriotic  Association,"  and,  later,  "The  Social  Fra- 
ternity of  1770."  In  1825,  two  more  rivals,  "  The 
Hermetick  Society"  and  the  " ' A.Kptf}o7io;ov/i€voi  "  coa- 
lesced with  it,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Institute."  It 
passed  from  the  Seniors  to  the  Juniors,  and  at  last  to 
the  Sophomores,  who  elect  in  May  every  year  ten 
Freshmen;  these,  at  the  beginning  of  their  Sopho- 
more year,  elect  the  rest  of  the  members  of  their 
Class.  The  "  Institute  "  kept  up  its  literary  exercises 
until  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  it  became  merely 
the  mask  behind  which  the  A.K.E.,  a  secret  society, 
hid  itself.  The  first  four  or  five  "  tens  "  were  mem- 
bers of  the  A.K.E. ;  the  others  had  the  empty  honor  of 
calling  themselves  members  of  the  "  Institute."  The 
A.K.E.;  is  now  the  most  harmful  society  in  the  Col- 
lege ;  its  regular  meetings  resemble  the  ICneipe  of  Ger- 
man students  ;  its  neophytes  are  subjected  to  silly  and 
sometimes  injurious  hazing,  under  the  guise  of  initia- 
tion ;  its  members  give  three  theatrical  performances 
each  year.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  members  of 
the  Class  of  1883,  finding  that  they  could  not  reform 
the  A.  K.E.J  resigned  from  it  iu  a  body. 

The  Harvard  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was 
founded  in  1779.  In  its  origin  it  was  a  secret  society, 
devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  literary  exercises- 
Its  members  were  Seniors  and  Juniors.  In  1831  the 
veil  of  secrecy  waa  withdrawn,  and  the  mystic  letters 
•t.B.K.  were  found  to  stand  for  <i>tXoau<^la  Bio/i  Ku/?f^)w>r;/f , 
— "  Philosophy  the  guide  of  life."  Its  members  were 
chosen  according  to  their  rank  in  scholarship;  rarely, 
besides  the  first  twenty-five,  a  man  of  lower  grade  was 
admitted.  The  active  work  of  the  Society  ceafle<l  long 
ago;  but  it  holds  a  meeting  annually  on  the  day  afler 
Commencement,  at  which  graduate  and  undergraduate 
members  attend,  to  listen  to  an  oration  and  a  poem  by 
men  of  distinction  chosen  for  the  occasion.  Honor- 
ary membership  is  coveted  by  those  who  failed  while 
in  College  to  secure  the  rank  required  for  election, 
but  who  since  graduation  have  distinguished  them- 
selves. 

The  "  Hasty  Pudding  Club  "  is  the  most  character- 
istic and  famous  of  all  the  Harvard  Societies.   It  was 


founded  in  1795  by  members  of  the  Junior  Class, 
among  whom  were  Horace  Binney  and  John  Collins 
Warren.  Its  aims  were  to  "cherish  the  feelinga  of 
friendship  and  patriotism."  At  its  weekly  meetings 
two  members  iu  turn  provided  a  pot  of  hasty  pudding. 
Besides  the  regular  debates  and  essays,  there  waa 
given  a  public  performance  every  Spring,  at  which  an 
oration  and  poem  were  delivered.  About  1845  the 
custom  of  performing  a  farce  originated  ;  this  has 
gradually  been  extended  until  now  there  are  three 
theatrical  performances  each  year — one  before  Christ- 
mas, one  before  the  Fast  Day  recess,  and  one, 
"  Strawberry  Night,"  just  before  Class  Day.  For 
many  years  past  the  "  Pudding  "  troupe  have  repeated 
their  performances  in  Boston  and  New  York  for  the 
benefit  of  the  University  Boat  Club.  Up  to  1849  Ihe 
meetings  were  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  members ; 
then,  the  College  allowed  the  Society  to  use  Stough- 
ton  29,  to  which  three  other  rooms  were  subsequently 
added.  But,  owing  to  a  fire  in  1876,  which  broke  out 
in  the  Pi  Eta  rooms  in  Holli.s,  the  Faculty  removed 
the  Club  to  the  wooden  Society  Building  on  Holmes 
Field.  This  was  so  far  away  that  the  meetings  were 
poorly  attended,  and  the  Class  of  1880  hired  supple- 
mentary rooms  on  Brattle  Street.  That  Class  also 
raised  a  subscription  among  its  members  for  a  new 
building  ;  the  Class  of  1881  took  the  scheme  up,  laid 
it  before  the  graduates,  formed  committees  for  collect- 
ing funds,  and  so  pushed  the  project  that  in  1888  a 
large  new  club-house,  containing  a  library,  meeting- 
rooms  and  theatre,  was  dedicated  on  Holyoke  Street. 
Formerly,  the  Seniors  chose  eight  Juniors  who  in 
turn  elected  the  members  from  their  class.  To  be  on 
the  "  first  eight "  was  deemed  a  sign  of  great  popu- 
larity. But  with  the  increase  in  membership  this  old 
scheme,  which  engendered  much  wrangling,  has  been 
given  up  ;  the  members  are  elected  in  larger  squads,  and 
their  names  are  arranged  alphabetically.  The  Class 
of  1881  also  abolished  the  old  initiation, — running  in 
the  Yard,  going  to  bed  at  sunset,  writing  mock-essays, 
and  the  bath  in  the  meal-tub, — childish  performances 
which  no  longer  suited  the  times.  The  "Pudding"  is 
now  the  largest  social  organization  in  the  College;  its 
secrecy  has  been  abandoned,  and  it  ought  in  the  fu- 
ture, if  properly  directed,  to  be  not  only  the  best  ex- 
ponent of  undergraduate  opinions,  but  also  a  strong 
means  of  fostering  the  interest  of  the  graduates  in 
undergraduate  affairs. 

The  "  Medical  Faculty"  held  an  unique  place 
among  Harvard  societies,  and  so  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  It  waa  founded  in  1818,  its  object  being 
"  mere  fun."  Its  early  meeting  were  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  member.?.  "  The  room  was  made  as 
dark  as  possible  and  brilliantly  lighted.  The  Faculty 
sat  round  a  long  table,  in  some  singular  and  antique 
costume  almost  all  in  large  wigs,  and  breeches  with 
knee-buckles.  This  practice  was  adopted  to  make  a 
strong  impression  on  students  who  were  invited  in  for 
examination.   Members  were  always  examined  for  ad- 
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mission.  The  strangest  questions  were  asked  by  the 
venerable  board,  and  often  strange  answers  elicited, — 
no  matter  how  remote  from  the  purpose,  provided  there 
was  wit  or  drollery.  .  .  Burlesque  lectures  on  all  con- 
ceivable and  inconceivable  subjects  were  frequently 
read  or  improvised  by  members  ad  libitum.  I  remem- 
ber something  of  a  remarkable  one  from  Dr.  Alden  (H. 
U.  1821),  upon  part  of  a  skeleton  of  a  superannuated 
horse,  which  he  made  to  do  duty  for  the  remains  of  a 
great  German  Professor  with  an  unspeakable  name. 
Degrees  were  conferred  upon  alt  the  members,  M.D. 
or  D.M.  (Doctor  of  Medicine  or  Student  of  Medicine) 
according  to  their  rank.  Honorary  degrees  were 
liberally  conferred  upon  conspicuous  person."  at  home 
and  abroad."  '  A  member  of  the  Class  of  1828  writes : 
"  I  passed  so  good  an  examination  that  I  was  made 
Professor  longis  ertremitatibus,  or  Professor  with  long 
shanks.  It  was  a  society  for  purposes  of  mere 
fun  and  burlesque,  meeting  secretly,  and  always 
foiling  the  government  in  their  attempts  to  break  it 
up." '  It  printed  Triennial  Catalogues  travestying 
those  of  the  College.  The  doggerel  Latin  of  the  pre- 
faces to  these  has  been  aptly  called  "  piggish." 
The  catalogue  of  1830,  after  stating  that  "this  is  the 
most  ancient,  the  most  extensive,  the  most  learned, 
and  the  most  divine  "  of  societies,  adds :  "  The  obelisks 
of  Egypt  contain  in  hieroglyphic  characters  many 
secrets  of  our  Faculty.  The  Chinese  Wall,  and  the 
Colossus  at  Rhodes  were  erected  by  our  ancestors  in 
sport.  ...  It  appears  that  the  Society  of  Free 
Ma.sons  was  founde<l  by  eleven  disciples  of  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  expelled  in  X.D.  142r>.  Therefore  we  have 
always  been  Antimason.  .  .  .  Satan  himself  has 
learned  many  particulars  from  our  Senate  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  affairs  and  the  means  of  tor- 
ture. ..."  Placiil  Death  '  alone  is  co-eval  with 
this  Society,  and  resembles  it.  for  in  its  own  Cata- 
logue it  equalizes  rich  and  poor,  great  and  small,  white 
and  black,  old  and  young."  From  the  Catalogue  of 
1833  we  learn  that,  "  our  library  contains  quite  a 
number  of  books ;  among  others  ten  thousand  ob- 
tained through  the  munificence  and  liberality  of 
great  Societies  in  the  almost  unknown  regions  of  Kam- 
tschatka  and  the  North  Pole,  and  especially  through 
the  munificence  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 
It  has  become  so  immense  that,  at  the  request  of  the 
Librarian,  the  Faculty  have  prohibited  any  further 
donations.  In  the  next  session  of  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  the  Senate  of  the  Faculty  (assisted 
by  the  President  of  Harvard  University)  will  petition 
for  40,000  sesterces,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
large  building  to  contain  the  immense  accumulation 
of  books.  From  the  well-known  liberality  of  the 
Legislature,  no  doubts  are  felt  of  obtaining  it." 
.\mong  the  honorary  degrees  conferred  was  one  on 
Alexander  I  of  Russia,  who,  not  understanding  the 
joke,  sent  iu   recognition  a  valuable  case  of  surgical 
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instruments,  which  went  by  mistake  to  the  real 
Medical  School.  Chang  and  Heng,  the  Siamese 
Twins,  Sam  Patch,  Day  and  Martin,  and  Martin  Van 
Buren  were  also  among  the  honorary  members.  The 
"  Medical  Faculty,"  was  suppressed  by  the  College 
Government  in  18.34,  but  it  was  subsequently  revived; 
but  its  proceedings  have  been  kept  so  secret  for  so 
many  years  past  that  only  on  Class  Day  are  even  the 
names  of  the  Seniors  who  belong  to  it  known,  from 
their  wearing  a  black  rosette  with  a  skull  and  bones 
in  silver  upon  it. 

Only  one  other  society  which  was  organized  in  the 
last  century  still  exists  :  the  Porcellian  or  Pig  Club, 
founded  in  1791  for  social  purposes,  and  united,  in 
1831,  with  the  Knights  of  the  Square  Table.  It  still 
maintains  the  secret  initiation,  but  is  otherwise  a  con- 
vivial organization,  having  a  small  membership,  and 
consequently  heavy  dues.  The  Club  is  now  (1890)  erect- 
inga  large  club-house  on  the  site  of  the  rooms  which 
it  has  occupied  for  many  years. 

Of  other  societies  which  once  were  famous  and  have 
long  since  been  dissolved,  mention  should  be  made  of 
I  he  Navy  Club  (1796-1846),  whose  flagship  consisted 
of  a  marquee  "  moored  in  the  woods  near  the  place 
where  the  house  of  the  Honorable  J.  G.  Palfrey  now 
Htands ;"  and  of  the  Harvard  Washington  Corps, 
(1811-.34),  a  military  company  whose  parades  and 
feasts  were  notorious.  Then  there  was  the  Engine 
Society,  which  managed  the  fire-engine  presented  to 
the  College  by  the  Legislature  after  the  burning 
of  Harvard  Hall ;  it  used  to  attend  the  fires  in 
Cambridge  and  the  neighboring  towns,  the  fire- 
men staying  themselves  with  rum  and  molasses — 
•'black-strap" — and  wa.s  forcibly  disbanded  in  1822, 
after  it  bad  flooded  the  room  of  the  College  Regent. 
About  1830  a  p.assion  for  secret  societies  swept  through 
the  .\merican  Colleges,  and  Harvard  had  its  chapters 
of  many  Greek  Letter  Societies,  which  flourished 
until  the  advent  of  the  Class  of  1859,  when  they  were 
abolished  by  the  Faculty.  At  that  period  there  also 
existed  a  lodge  of  mock  Free  Masons.  The  tendency 
during  the  past  generation  haa  been  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Of  late  the  old  Greek  Letter  organiza- 
tions have  been  revised,  but  as  social  clubs,  and 
secrecy — so  attractive  to  the  juvenile  imagination — is 
now  held  in  less  esteem.  Five  of  these  social. clubs 
now  have  houses  of  their  own, — the  Porcellian,  the 
A.  D.,  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  the  Zeta  Psi  and  the 
Delta  Phi.  The  O.  K.,  founded  in  1859,  is  literary 
.ind  holds  fortnightly  meetings  in  the  rooms  of  its 
members.  The  Pi  Eta  (1860)  and  the  Signet  (1870) 
are  Senior  Societies  which  draw  their  members  from 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Hasty  Pudding.  The 
introduction  .and  expansion  of  the  Elective  System 
have  greatly  modified  the  social  aspects  of  the  College, 
by  obliterating  the  distinction  between  class  and  class, 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  modification  will  increase 
rather  than  diminish. 
In  the  past,  societies  founded  for  literary  or  intel- 
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lectual  purposes  almost  universally  became  trans- 
formed into  social'  organizations,  where  conviviality 
and  good  fellowship  were  the  prime  requisites.  But 
of  late  there  have  sprung  up  societies  composed  of 
men  who  are  interested  in  the  same  work,  and  who 
discass  their  favorite  topi&s  at  their  meetings.  Such 
societies  are  the  Classical  Club  (1885);  La  Conference 
Fransaiae  (1886);  the  Deutscher  Verein  (1886);  the 
Harvard  Natural  History  Society  (1837) ;  the  Boyls- 
ton  Chemical  Club  (1887) ;  the  Electrical  Club  (1888); 
the  Historical  Society  (1880);  the  Finance  Club 
(1878);  the  Free  Wool  Club  (1889);  the  Philosoph- 
ical Club  (1878);  the  Art  Club  (1873);  the  English 
Club  (1889) ;  and  the  Camera  Club  (1888).  The  re- 
ligious organizations  are  the  Society  of  Christian 
Brethren  (1802);  the  St.  Paul's  Society  (1861);  and 
the  Total  Abstinence  League  (1888).  The  Pierian 
Sodality,  or  College  orchestra,  was  founded  in  1808; 
the  Glee  Club  in  1858.  The  Harvard  Union,  the 
College  debating  club,  was  founded  in  1880.  There 
are  also  a  Chess  Club,  and  organizations  of  members 
from  the  chief  preparatory  schools  (Andover  and 
Exeter),  and  of  students  from  the  Southern  States, 
from  Minnesota  and  Connecticut.  Many  of  the  lit- 
erary clubs  give  public  lectures,  and  the  musical 
societies  give  concerts  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months. 

Harvaed  J0URNALI3M. — Harvard  Journalism  has 
not,  on  the  whole,  taken  so  high  a  rank  as  might  be 
desired  ;  it  baa  not,  for  example,  kept  the  plane  which 
the  students'  publications  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  held.  And  yet  undergraduates  have,  from  time 
to  time,  been  connected  with  the  Harvard  journals  who 
have  later  achieved  a  reputation  in  literature.  Thefirst 
paper  published  was  the  Harvard  Lyceum,  July  14, 
1810;  among  its  editors  were  Edward  Everett  and  Sam- 
uel Gilman,  author  of  "  Fair  Harvard."  It  expired  in 
1811,  after  eighteen  numbers  had  appeared.  The 
Harvard  Register,  an  octavQ  of  thirty-iwo  pages,  was 
issued  in  March,  1827,  but  died  from  lack  of  support 
in  February,  1828,  although  George  S.  Hillard,  R.  C. 
Winthrop,  C.  C.  Felton  and  E.  H.  Hedge  were  on  its 
editorial  board.  The  Collegian,  starting  in  February, 
1830,  ran  out  after  six  numbers.  O.  W.  Holmes  was 
one  of  its  contributors,  and  furnished  several  pieces 
which  have  since  been  republished  in  his  collected 
works.  Harvardiana  had  a  longer  life  (September, 
1835-June,  1838),  and  had  J.  R.  Lowell  as  one  of  its 
editors.  The  next  venture.  The  Harvard  Magazine, 
waa  launched  in  December,  1854,  and,  although  some 
times  on  the  verge  of  foundering,  tloated  till  July, 
1864.  Among  its  originators  were  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
Phillips  Brooks  and  J.  B.  Greenough.  In  1866  ap- 
peared a  new  Collegian,  but  after  three  numbers  it 
was  suppressed  by  the  Faculty.  In  May,  1866,  the 
Advocate,  a  fortnightly,  was  issued,  and  it  has  had  a 
prosperous  career  ever  since.  In  1873  Ttie  Magenta 
(whose  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  The  Crim- 
son) was  founded,  and  ran  successfully  till  1883,  when 


it  was  consolidated  with  the  Dailt/  Herald  (louudtd 
in  1882).  Previously  to  the  Herald,  in  1879,  Tlie 
Echo,  the  first  College  daily,  had  been  started.  In 
1876  an  illustrated  fortnightly.  The  Lampoon,  was 
founded,  and  soon  extended  its  circulation  outside  of 
the  College,  through  the  clever  skits  and  parodies  of 
Robert  Grant,  F.  J.  Stimson  and  J.  T.  Wheelwright, 
and  the  comic  cartoons  of  F.  G.  Attwood.  Its  publi- 
cation ceased  in  1880,  but  in  the  following  year  a  new 
series  was  begun.  The  Harvard  Monthly,  more  solid 
in  character,  was  founded  in  1885.  Moses  King,  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1881,  published  an  illustrated 
monthly,  called  the  Harvard  Register,  from  January, 
1880,  to  July,  1881. 

Sports  AND  GyiiNA.sTics.— We  have  no  record  of 
the  games  and  sports  in  which  the  students  of  the 
17th  century  indulged.  Freshmen,  down  to  the  Rev- 
olution, were  required  to  "  furnish  batts,  balls  and 
footballs  for  the  use  of  the  students,  to  be  kept  at  the 
Buttery."  Drilling  with  the  traiu-hand  was  a  favor- 
ite diversion  of  our  ancestors,  and  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  followed  by  a  good  deal  of  drinking,  the  Harvard 
Faculty  rarely  allowed  students  to  "  train."  In  days 
when  the  Freshmen  were  fags,  they,  at  least,  did  not 
lack  physical  exercise,  often  of  a  peculiar  kind.  In 
N.  Ames'  Diary  we  meet  such  entries  as  these  :  "  June 
26  (1758).  President's  Grass  Mow'd."  "July  1, 
tiniahed  the  President's  hay."  Hunting  was  also  to 
be  had  in  this  neighborhood,  for  the  same  diarist  re- 
ports, "Sept.  10  (1759)  a  Bear  seen.  Men  hunt  him." 
"Sept.  11.  Bear  kil'd,  a  dance  this  evening."  "Sept. 
26,  a  Bear  kill'd  by  Brail  Bliss  &  others."  There 
was  skating,  too,  on  Fresh  Pond.  Frequent  tights,  or 
rushes,  took  place  between  the  two  lower  classes.  A 
writer  in  the  New  England  Magazine  (vol.  iii,  p.  239) 
describes  "  a  custom,  not  enjoined  by  the  Govern- 
ment, [which]  had  been  in  vogue  from  time  imme- 
morial. That  was  for  the  Sophomores  to  challenge 
the  Freshmen  to  a  wrestling  match.  If  the  Sopho- 
mores were  thrown,  the  Juniors  gave  a  similar  chal- 
lenge. If  these  were  conquered,  the  Seniors  entered 
the  lists,  or  treated  the  victors  to  as  much  wine,  punch, 
etc.,  as  they  chose  to  drink.  .  .  .  Being  disgusted 
with  these  customs,  we  [Class  of  179*jJ  held  a  class- 
meeting,  early  in  our  first  quarter,  and  voted  unani- 
mously that  we  should  never  send  a  Freshman  on 
an  errand ;  and,  with  but  one  dissenting  voice, 
that  we  would  not  challenge  the  next  class  that  should 
enter  to  wrestle."  The  Harvard  Washington  Corps, 
a  military  company,  was  established  about  the  year 
1769,  and  from  its  motto — Tam  Marti  quam  Mercurio 
was  called  the  Marti-Mercurian  Band.  It  flourished 
nearly  twenty  years;  was  revived  in  1811,  and  was 
finally  disbanded  in  1834. 

The  first  regular  training  in  gymnastics  was  given 
by  Dr.  Charles  Follen,  who,  about  1830,  set  up  appa- 
ratus on  the  Delta.  At  that  time  swimming  was  the 
favorite  sport,  and  as  the  Charles  River  had  not  yet 
been  turned  into  a  sewer  for  Brighton,  its  waters  were 
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clean.  Rowing-parties  made  their  rendezvous  At  Fresh 
Pond.  Colonel  Higginson  '  tells  of  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1839  who  was  cited  before  the  Faculty 
on  the  charge  of  owning  a  ducking-float  there,  and 
when  he  pleaded  that  it  was  in  no  way  a  malum 
prohibitum,  he  was  told  "  that  no  student  was  al- 
lowed to  keep  a  domestic  animal  except  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Faculty,  and  that  a  boat  was  a  do- 
mestic animal  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.'' 
Cricket,  base-ball  and  foot-ball,  but  of  old-fashioned, 
crude  varieties,  were  played  at  that  time.  The  last 
"  was  the  first  game  into  which  undergraduates  were 
initiated,  for  on  the  first  evening  of  his  college  life 
the  Freshman  must  take  part  in  the  defense  of  his 
class  against  the  Sophomores."  About  1844,  Belcher 
Kay  opened  a  gymnasium. 

Rowing  began  in  earnest  in  1844,  when  the  Class 
of  1846  bought  an  eight-oared  boat,  the  "Star,"  which 
they  re-named  the  "Oneida.''  "  It  was  37  feet  long, 
lapstreak  built,  heavy,  quite  low  in  the  water,  with 
uo  shear  and  with  a  straight  stem."  Other  boats,  the 
"  Huron,"  the  "  Halcyon,"  the  "  Ariel "  and  the 
"  Iris,"  were  almost  immediately  purchased,  each  be- 
longing to  a  club.  In  1846  a  boat-house  was  built. 
The  races  took  place  among  the  various  college  clubs 
and  also  with  outsiders.  On  August  3,  1852,  the  first 
inter-collegiate  race  was  rowed  at  Centre  Harbor, 
on  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  between  the  Harvard  "  Onei- 
da "  and  the  "Shawmut,"  of  Yale,  the  former  win- 
ning by  about  four  lengths  over  a  two-mile  course. 
The  next  race  with  Yale,  in  1855,  on  the  Connecticut 
at  Springfield,  was  won  by  the  Harvard  •'  Iris,"  when 
short  outriggers  were  used  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
steering  was  done  by  the  bow  oar  (Alexander  Agassiz). 
The  next  year  the  first  University  boat  was  built  at 
St.  John,  then  the  chief  rowing  town  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  Harvard  crew  competed  in  the 
usual  4th  of  .July  regatta  on  the  Charles  River.  In 
1857  Harvard,  having  been  defeated  by  Boscon  clubs, 
ordered  a  six-oar  shell  of  Slackay,  with  which 
(June  19,  1858)  she  won  the  Beacon  Cup,  and  beat  a 
workingmen's  crew  on  July  4th.  This  year  wasorgan- 
ized  an  Inter-collegiate  Rowing  Association,  com- 
posed of  Harvard,  Brown,  Yale  and  Trinity,  but,  owing 
to  the  drowning  of  the  Yale  stroke-oar,  Dunham,  just 
before  the  race,  the  regatta  was  abandoned.  Yale, 
Brown  and  Harvard  met   on  Lake   Quinaigamond  in 

1859,  and  the  .last  won  easily,  repeating  her  victory  in 

1860.  Then  followed  a  lull  till  1864,  when  Harvard 
was  beaten  by  Yale.  The  annual  race  between  these 
two  colleges  took  place  at  Worcester  down  to  and  in- 
cluding 1870 — Harvard  winning  seven  out  of  nine 
times.  Sliding  seats,  used  first  by  Yale  in  1870,  were 
adopted  by  Harvard  in  1872  ;  the  Ayling  oars  were 
introduced  from  England  at  Cambridge  in  1870, 
and  from  lime  to  time  improvements  were  made 
in  the  outriggers  and  row-locks.    The  most  famous 

'  Banard  Book,  li,  188. 


of  all  the  rAces  iu  which  Harvard  competed  was 
rowed  against  Oxford,  from  Putney  to  Mort- 
lake,  four  miles  and  three  furlongs,  on  Aug.  27, 
1869.  The  crews  consisted  of  four  men  with  a  cox- 
swain, and  Oxford  won  \>j  six  seconds  in  22  min. 
4IJ  sec.  The  college  regattas  were  now  revived, 
and  were  held  at  Springfield  in  1871-73,  and  at 
Saratoga  1874-76.  Amherst  and  Cornell  each  won 
twice,  and  Columbia  once.  But  this  system  did  not 
commend  itself  to  Harvard  and  Yale;  the  number  of 
crews  entered  (eleven  in  1873  and  thirteen  in  1875) 
caused  many  fouls  and  disputes,  and,  beginning  with 
1877,  Harvard  and  Yale  agreed  to  row  by  themselves. 
Since  1878  their  annual  race  has  been  held  on  the 
Thames  River,  at  New  London,  two  or  three  days 
after  Commencement.  Harvard  has  usually  rowed  a 
preliminary  race  with  Columbia.  In  1874  Robert 
Cook  introduced  the  "  Oxford  stroke  "  at  Yale,  which 
was  adopted  and  perfected  by  W.  A.  Bancroft  (H.  U. 
1878),  the  oarsman  to  whom,  more  than  all  others, 
Harvard  owes  its  aquatic  prestige.  In  order  to  bring 
out  and  train  as  many  oarsmen  as  possible,  the  sys- 
tem of  "Club  crews"  was  encouraged  during  the  seven- 
ties, but  these  were  superseded  (1879)  by  Class  crews, 
which  compete  every  May  over  the  Charles  River 
course.  Freshmen  races  with  other  colleges — Cornell, 
Columbia,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  &c. — have 
been  kept  up.  The  methods  of  training  have  under- 
gone great  changes.  At  first,  oarsmen  trained  for  only 
a  few  weeks  before  the  race  ;  then,  a  very  severe  diet 
was  insisted  upon  ;  finally,  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
the  training  has  begun  in  the  autumn  and  continued 
throughout  the  college  year,  but  the  food  and  drink 
allowed  have  been  more  rational.  About  a  fortnight 
before  the  race  the  'Varsity  crew  goes  to  New  London 
where  quarters  were  built  for  it  in  1881,  and  receives 
final  instruction  from  a  coach.  Harvard's  great  lack, 
during  recent  seasons,  has  been  a  competent  coach. 
The  recently  completed  Weld  Boat-house  will,  it  is 
hoped,  encourage  rowing  as  a  pastime  for  students 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  'Varsity  or  Class  crews. 

Base-Ball,  the  second  in  importance  of  University 
sports,  is  even  younger  than  Rowing.  It  originated, 
apparently,  in  the  old  game  of  rounders.  Up  to  1862 
there  were  two  varieties  of  base-ball — the  New  York 
and  the  Massachusetts  game.  In  the  autumn  of  1862 
George  A.  Flagg  and  Frank  Wright  organized  the 
Base-Ball  Club  of  the  Class  of  '66,  adopting  the  New 
York  rules ;  and  in  the  following  spring  the  city  of 
Cambridge  granted  the  use  of  the  Common  for  prac- 
tice. A  challenge  waa  sent  to  several  colleges:  Yale 
replied  that  they  had  no  club,  but  hoped  soon  to 
have  one ;  but  a  game  was  arranged  with  the  Brown 
sophomores,  and  played  at  Providence  June  27, 1863. 
The  result  was  Harvard's  first  victory.  Interest  in 
the  game  grew  rapidly.  Ou  July  9,  1864,  Harvard 
encountered  the  Lowell  Club — then  the  m«st  famous 
in  New  England — on  the  Boston  Common,  but  wan 
defeated.     Class  nines  were  organized,  and  from  the 
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best  of  these  the  'Varsity  nine  was  made  up.  For 
several  years  the  chief  contests  were  between  Har- 
vard and  the  Lowells  or  the  Trimonntains,  and, — 
anaong  professionals — the  Athletics,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Atlantics,  of  Brooklyn.  In  1868  the  first 
game  with  Yale  was  played.  From  that  year  until 
1871  Harvard  had  a  remarkable  nine,  of  which  A. 
McC.  Bush  was  captain  and  catcher.  In  1869  it 
made  a  long  tour,  playing  the  strongest  clubs  in  the 
country,  professionals  as  well  as  amateurs,  and  all  but 
defeating  the  Red  Stockings  of  Cincinnati,  then  the 
champions.  After  Bush  and  his  colleagues  left  col- 
lege Harvard  was  less  successful  during  several  years, 
but  under  the  captaincy  of  F.  W.  Thayer,  78,  it  was 
again  the  leading  college  club.  He  invented  the 
catcher's  mask — an  invention  which  brought  about  the 
greatest  possible  change  in  the  method  of  play  ;  sacri- 
fice hits,  base-stealing  and  curve-pitching — which  was 
declared  an  impossibility  by  instructors  in  physics — 
came  in  at  this  time,  and  added  to  the  precision  of 
the  game.  Since  187S  Harvard,  although  frequently 
victorious,  has  had  but  one  excellent  nine,  that  of 
1885,  captained  by  Winslow.  The  nine  trains  in  the 
Gymnasium  during  the  winter,  and  is  coached  by  a 
professional ;  but  recently  the  Faculty  has  forbidden 
it  from  playing  matches  with  professionals.  The 
most  remarkable  game  on  record  was  played  by  the 
Harvarda  and  Manchesters  in  1877  ;  it  lasted  twenty- 
four  innings,  neither  club  making  a  run.  Games  in 
Cambridge  were  played  on  the  Delta,  until  that  was 
chosen  as  the  site  of  Memorial  Hall ;  then  Jarvis 
Field  was  converted  into  a  ball-field.  About  1876 
base-ball  and  foot-ball  were  played  on  Holmes  Field  ; 
and  a  little  later  a  cinder  fifth-mile  track  w.is  laid 
out  on  Jarvis  by  the  Athletic  Association.  About 
seven  years  ago  Holmes  Field  was  regraded,  a  quar- 
ter-mile track  was  laid  and  the  base-ball  diamond 
fixed  there.  Jarvis  has  since  then  been  given  up  to 
foot-ball  and  tennis.  In  1889  a  large  field  belonging 
to  the  Norton  estate  was  leased  for  athletic  purposes; 
it  is  now  proposed  to  reclaim  the  large  tract  of  marsh 
land  belonging  to  the  College  on  the  further  side  of 
the  Charles,  in  order  to  furnish  sufliicient  space  for 
all  possible  athletic  needs. 

Foot-ball,  which  baa  lately  come  to  be  par  excel- 
lence the  antumo  sport,  was  played  in  desultory  fash- 
ion up  to  1873,  when  the  University  Foot-ball  Asso- 
ciation was  organized.  The  team  consisted  of  fifteen 
players,  and  more  dependence  was  placed  on  indi- 
vidual speed  and  strength  than  on  concerted  play. 
Gradually,  experience  suggested  improvements,  and 
at  Princeton  and  Yale  more  than  at  Harvard  the 
standard  of  the  game  was  raised.  The  number  of 
players  was  reduced  to  eleven,  and  in  1880  the  Rug- 
by rules  were  adopted.  In  188r>  the  playing  was  so 
rough  that  the  Harvard  Faculty  refused  to  allow  the 
Harvard  I  team  to  compete;  but  this  prohibition  was 
removed    the    following    year.     In    1889,    however. 


brutal  acts,  tricks  and  "  professionalism  "  again  called 
for  a  remedy,  and  Harvard,  having  withdrawn  from 
the  "triangular  league"  with  Princeton  and  Yale, 
is  now  negotiating  for  the  formation  of  a  "  dual 
league"  with  Yale  in  foot-ball,  base-ball  and  general 
athletics,  similar  to  the  agreement  in  rowing. 

The  Old  Gymnasium,  built  in  1860,  sufliced,  for  a 
time,  for  the  needs  of  the  students,  but  with  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  membership  of  the  college  after  1870, 
the  building  became  overcrowded,  and  in  1878  Au- 
gustus Hemenway  (H.  U.  1876)  gave  the  College  the 
new  Gymnasium,  which,  in  size  and  appointments, 
surpassed  any  other  in  the  country.  The  .\thletic 
-Association,  founded  in  1874,  has  stimulated  the 
growing  interest  in  physical  exercise  by  holding 
Winter  meetings  (at  which  there  are  sparring,  wrest- 
ling, fencing,  tumbling,  jumping,  tugs-of-war,  etc.) 
and  Spring  meetings  (at  which  there  are  running, 
leaping  and  other  out-door  sports).  The  best  Harvard 
athletes  (since  1876)  have  competed  at  the  Intercol- 
legiate Games  at  Mott  Haven,  where  Harvard  has 
stood  first  nine  times,  Columbia  three  times,  and 
Princeton  and  Yale  once  each. 

Of  the  other  athletic  organizations  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  in  detail.  Cricket,  although  venerable, 
has  never  been  able  to  compete  in  popular  favor  with 
base-ball.  Bicycling  was  introduced  in  1879,  almost 
simu!taneou.°ly  with  Lawn  Tennis;  the  latter  has 
perhaps  done  more  than  any  other  sport  to  improve 
the  general  physique  of  the  students.  La  Crosse, 
Sparring,  Canoeing  and  Shooting  have  all  their  vota- 
ries; and  the  introduction  of  Polo  indicates  the  in- 
creasing number  of  wealthy  students.  Under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Dudley  X.  Sargent,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Gymnasium,  students  are  examined  and 
assigned  the  apparatus  best  adapted  to  their  several 
needs.  Track  athletics  are  also  in  charge  of  an  as- 
sistant The  Faculty,  by  appointing  a  Committee  to 
confer  with  the  officers  of  the  various  organizations, 
and  to  superintend  the  games,  have  shown  their  de- 
termination to  prevent  athleticism  from  being  pushed 
to  a  harmful  extreme.  The  problem  that  confronts 
them  is  comparatively  new  in  America,  and  by  no 
means  has  a  satisfactory  solution  yet  been  found.  As 
yet  there  is  not  here,  what  there  has  long  been  in 
England,  a  large  body  of  gentlemen  athletes,  who 
pursue  sport  for  its  own  sake :  our  public  opinion  is 
determined  by  professionals  who  fix  the  standard  and 
set  the  pace.  College  athletes  emulate  them,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  amateur  or  gentlemanlike  spirit 
which  should  rule  college  sports.  And  since  more 
and  more  young  men  go  to  college  for  the  sake  of  the 
excitement  and  amusement  to  be  had  there,  or  be- 
cause they  excel  in  athletics,  the  Faculty  have  to  de- 
vise means  for  curbing  the  excessive  athleticism 
towards  which  these  tend,  while  allowing,  at  the 
same  time  full  scope  for  the  normal  and  wholesome 
exercise  of  the  great  majority  of  industrious  students. 
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IV.    CONCLUSION. 

It  would  be  a  grateful  task  to  record,  if  space  per- 
mitted, somewhat  of  the  lives  of  the  many  men  who, 
during  the  past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  have 
co-operate<l  either  by  gifts  or  money  or  by  their 
learning,  patience  and  devotion,  to  the  growth  and 
welfare  of  Harvard  University.  No  other  institution 
in  this  country  has  had  so  long  a  life,  and  to  none  other 
have  so  many  of  the  best  efforts  of  society  been  de- 
voted age  after  age.  The  existence  and  fostering  of 
the  College  at  all,  what  are  they  but  proofs  that  at 
every  period  a  certain  portion  of  the  community  have 
recognized  the  inestimable  benefits  that  spring  from 
the  dissemination  of  Truth  ?  We  cannot  too  often 
repeat  that  buildings  and  rich  foundations  do  not,  of 
themselves,  constitute  a  University, — that  the  Truth 
of  which  the  University  should  be  the  oracle  can  be 
taught  only  by  wise  and  true  men.  And  if  you  look 
down  the  list  of  those  who  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half  have  governed  and  taught  at  Harvard,  you  will 
find  no  lack  of  such  men.  They  have  differed  accord- 
ing to  the  times  in  which  they  lived  and  worked  in 
their  views  concerning  Truth,  but  they  have  been 
harmonious  in  their  conviction  that  Truth,  and  noth- 
ing else,  should  be  taught  here. 

When  Harvard  was  founded,  the  unexplored  forests 
stretched  almost  to  Cambridge ;  the  early  teachers 
may  have  kept  their  Hint-locks  by  their  desks,  against 
a  sudden  sally  of  the  Indians.  But  in  spite  of  these 
actual  dangers,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  all  the 
higher  appliances  of  education,  the  seminary  grew. 
It  embodied  the  ideals  and  hopes  not  only  of  this 
neighborhood,  but  of  the  whole  New  England  Colony. 
We  have_  seen  how  at  first,  being  the  offshoot  of  a 
theocratic  community.  Harvard  was  bound,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  Church,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the  State.  The  Pilgrims  who  came  to  Plymouth,  the 
Puritans  who  settled  Boston,  di(|  not  believe  in  liberty 
of  conscience  ;  they  desired  to  worship  God  after  their 
own  fashion,  and  were  intolerant  of  any  other  wor- 
ship. And  for  two  generations,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  imposed  their  rigid  rules  unchallenged  on  the 
College.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
the  community  was  already  made  up  of  considerable 
numbers  of  non-Calvinists,  and  among  the  Calvinista 
themselves  there  were  degrees  of  strictness.  All 
through  that  century  there  was  a  conHict  between  the 
liberals  and  the  moderates,  and,  although  the  former 
happily  prevailed,  the  (Jrthodox  Church  still  excluded 
members  of  other  denominations  from  taking  part  in 
the  Government  or  the  instruction  of  the  College. 
Significant  is  it  that  the  first  conspicuous  benefactor 
of  Harvard  in  the  18th  century  was  a  Baptist.  Not 
until  1792  was  a  layman,  .Tames  Bowdoin,  elected  to 
the  Corporation ;  and,  although  the  election,  a  dozen 
year  later,  of  Henry  Ware  to  the  chair  of  Theology 
plainly  indicated  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  sectarian 
control,  it  was  not  until  1843  that  the  Board  of 
Overseers  was  open  to  clergymen  of  any  denomination. 


That  year,  therefore,  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
Harvard;  in  that  year  she  was  emancipated  from 
bondage  to  a  single  sect. 

Even  longer  was  her  servitude  to  the  State.  Co- 
lonial and  Provincial  Governors,  their  Councils,  and 
the  General  Court  exercised  from  decade  to  decade  an 
fx  officio  control  over  the  College.  To  them  the 
teachers  had  to  look  for  salaries,  and  we  have  seen 
how  often  they  looked  in  vain,  how  many  wore 
themselves  out  for  a  mere  pittance,  and  how  President 
after  President  was  hampered  and  persecuted  by 
the  law-makers  in  Boston.  Nor  did  their  condition 
improve  when  Massachusetts  became  an  independent 
Commonwealth  ;  for  the  State  retained  its  control, 
but  shirked  the  obligations  which  that  control  im- 
posed, and  at  last  cut  off  all  subventions.  The  Col- 
lege, forced  to  support  itself,  and  proving  that  it  could 
do  so,  demanded  that  in  justice  it  should  govern  ita 
own  affairs  ;  but,  although  experience  showed  how  per- 
nicious is  the  mixing  up  of  education  with  partisan- 
ship, it  was  not  until  1865  that  the  Legislature  at  last 
released  its  hold.  That  year  is  the  other  great  land- 
mark in  Harvard's  career;  it  witnessed  her  emancipa- 
tion from  the  State,  and  the  transfer  of  the  conduct 
of  her  affairs  to  those  most  interested  in  her  pros- 
perity— her  alumni. 

From  restrictions  to  liberty  has  been  likewise  the 
course  of  her  progress  in  other  things.  Once,  all 
studies  were  prescribed  ;  now  each  student  is  free  to 
choose  the  studies  moat  congenial  to  his  tastes  and 
talents.  Restrictions  as  to  worship,  dress  and  diet 
have  all  passed  away  ;  we  read  of  them  now  in  the  old 
books,  with  feelings  not  unlike  those  aroused  by  the 
sight  of  mediaeval  instruments  of  torture  at  Nurem- 
berg,— they  belong  to  another  time ;  the  wonder 
is  that  men  could  have  thought  them  profitable  or 
necessary  at  any  time. 

We  discern  three  critical  periods  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Harvard  :  first,  that  covered  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  Leverett,  when  the  attempts  of  the  Mather 
faction  were  frustrated,  the  relations  between  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Overseers  were  fixed,  the  old  Charter 
was  revived,  and  the  munificence  of  Hollis  and  other 
benefactors  strengthened  the  resources  of  the  College  ; 
second,  Kirkland's  term,  when  the  College  was  ex- 
panded into  a  University  through  the  creation  of  de- 
partments of  Medicine,  Law  and  Divinity,  when 
methods  of  instruction  were  reformed,  and  when  more 
liberal  views  of  religion  began  to  be  held,  however 
timidly  ;  third,  the  present  administration  of  President 
Eliot,  during  which,  besides  marvelous  growth  in  the 
College  and  Schools,  and  besides  the  erection  of  many 
buildings  and  the  creation  of  new  departments,  there 
are  to  record  the  recognition  of  what  a  university 
should  be,  and  the  endeavor  to  raise  every  department 
to  the  level  of  that  recognition.  At  no  other  period  has 
Harvard  had  so  decisive  an  influence  on  the  educa- 
tional standard  of  the  United  States  as  between  1870 
and  1890;  and  henceforth, — freed  from  the  trammels 
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of  Church  and  State,  loosed  from  the  bonds  of  obsolete 
methods,  with  the  consciousness  of  noble  work 
achieved,  with  equipments  and  appliances  undreamt 
of  even  half  a  century  ago,  with  not  merely  a  strug- 
gling colony  but  a  vaat  nation  within  reach  of  her 
voice, — what  may  she  not  achieve  as  the  guardian  and 
imparter  of  Truth  I 


CHAPTER  V. 


CA  MBRIDGE—(  Continued). 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL  OP   HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 
BV    REV.   A.    P.   PEABODY,    D.D. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  Harvard  College  was 
not,  or  had  not,  a  Divinity  School.  The  training  of 
ministers  was  the  prime  purpose  of  its  establishment. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  more  than  half  of 
iu  graduates  became  ordained  ministers  and  several 
of  the  unordained  are  known  to  have  been  preachers. 
The  HoUis  Professor  of  Divinity  always  had  Divinity 
students  under  his  tuition ;  while  the  Professor  of 
Hebrew  did  what  he  could  to  enable  every  under- 
graduate to  read  the  Old  Testament  in  its  original 
tongue. 

-  The  first  movement  toward  the  increase  of  the 
teaching  power  in  this  department  was  in  1811,  when, 
by  the  will  and  from  the  estate  of  Samuel  Dexter,  an 
endowment  accrued  to  the  College  for  a  Lectureship 
on  Biblical  Criticism.  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens  Buck- 
minster  was  appointed  lecturer,  and  had  delivered  a 
single  course  of  lectures  before  his  death  in  1812. 
Rev.  Wm.  EUery  Channing  succeeded  him,  holding 
the  office  but  one  year.  In  1813  Andrews  Norton 
was  chosen  Lecturer,  and  first  as  Lecturer,  then  as  Pro- 
fessor, gave  instruction  in  the  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  till  1830.  In  1814  the  Hollia  Professor, 
the  Protiessor  of  Hebrew  and  Mr.  Norton  received 
the  first  regular  class  of  students  in  Theology, — a 
class  of  six,  all  of  them  graduates  of  that  year.  This 
class  completed  its  course  of  study  in  1817,  and  has 
been  followed  by  an  unbroken  annual  series  of  classes 
of  virtual  graduates  in  theology,  though  the  academic 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  was  not  conferred  till 
1871. 

In  1813  Samuel  Parkman,  of  Boston,  gave  the  Col- 
lege a  township  in  Maine  "  for  the  support  of  a  Pro- 
fessor in  Theology."  After  this  gift  became  availa- 
ble for  its  purpose,  it  was  increased  by  the  donor's 
son.  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Parkman,  aud,  thus  aug- 
mented, is  the  present  endowment  of  the  Parkman 
professorship. 

In  1815  the  President  and  Fellows  addressed  a  cir- 
cular to  the  friends  of  the  College,  representing  the 
need  of  added  fcinds  for  theolog:icai  education.    The 


result  was  a  fund  of  nearly  ihiriy  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  organization  of  an  active  and  efficient  "  Soci- 
ety for  promoting  Theological  Education  in  Harvard 
University." 

In  1819  the  Divinity  School  was  first  constituted  a 
distinct  department  of  the  University  under  the 
charge  and  tuition  of  the  Hoi  I  is  Professor,  Rev. 
Henry  Ware,  Senior,  D.D.,  the  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Sidney  Willard,  and  the  Dexter  Lecturer,  who  now 
received  the  appointment  and  title  of  Dexter  Pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Literature.  The  immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  Divinity  School  was  placed  temporarily 
under  the  charge  of  the  Society  above  named,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  control  of  (he  governing  Boards 
of  the  University.  Under  the  auspices  of  this 
Society  the  present  Divinity  Hall  was  erected  iu 
1826.  The  Society  still  exists,  and  is  in  possession 
of  funds  to  a  considerable  amount,  the  income  of 
which  is  appropriated  in  part  to  the  aid  of  divinity 
students,  in  part  to  other  purposes  in  the  interest  of 
the  Divinity  School. 

Since  these  early  endowments  of  the  department  of 
theology,  two  professorships  have  been  instituted,  one 
dependent  for  its  support  on  certain  property  be- 
queathed to  the  College  by  the  late  Benjamin  Bussey, 
the  income  of  which  is,  in  accordance  with  his  will, 
divided  equally  between  the  Law  and  the  Divinity 
Schools,  and  a  professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
endowed  from  a  fund  left  by  Mr.  Winn,  of  Wo- 
burn,  in  trust  for  the  advancement  of  liberal  views  in 
theology. 

Divinity  Hall  contains  a  chapel  and  rooms  oc- 
cupied by  students.  Several  apartments  were  at 
first  used  for  the  library  and  for  cliiss-rooms.  But 
there  has  been  recently  erected  a  library  large  enough 
to  contain,  with  its  present  22,000  volumes,  the  accu- 
mulations of  a  century  to  come,  and  having  also  apart- 
ments which  are  now  used  as  lecture-rooms,  and 
which  can  be  so  occupied  till  the  remote  time  when 
they  shall  be  required  for  the  reception  of  books. 

The  Divinity  School  baa  at  the  present  time  in- 
vested fiinds  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $400,000,  and 
an  annual  income  of  not  far  from  $40,000.  Its  gradu- 
:iles  have  numbered  about  500,  and  of  late  years  it 
has  had  from  thirty  to  forty  names  of  students  on 
the  annual  catalogue.  There  are  now  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  instruction  of  the  school  six  professors, 
— one  in  the  department  of  Theology,  one  in  Ethics, 
one  in  the  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  one 
in  Ecclesiastical  History,  one  in  Hebrew  and  the  In- 
terpretation of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  one  in 
Semitic  Languages  in  general  and  their  literature. 

The  history  of  the  Divinity  School  should  embrace, 
chief  of  all,  some  notice  of  the  men  whose  services 
have  given  it  an  honored  place  among  the  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  The  Hollis  Professor  of 
Divinity,  under  whose  virtual  presidency  the  school 
was  organized,  was  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  D.D.,  known  to 
the  larger  public  by  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Woods, 
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of  Andover,— to  the  members  of  the  University, 
aod  especially  to  his  pupils  io  theology,  for  learning 
level  with  the  highest  standard  of  his  time,  for  pre- 
eminent candor  in  the  statement  of  opinions  other 
than  his  own,  for  e<iual  patience  and  skill  aa  a  teacher, 
and  for  personal  traits  which  never  failed  to  win  ad- 
miration and  love.  He  resigned  his  active  duties  in 
1840,  and  the  office  remained  vacant  til!  1882,  when 
it  was  filled  by  Rev.  David  G.  Lyon,  Ph.D.,  the  pres- 
ent incumbent,  who  holds  the  foremost  place  among 
Assyriologists  in  this  country,  and  who  also  gives  in- 
struction in  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  Since  Dr.  Ware's 
resignation  portions  of  his  work  have  been  performed 
by  the  Parkman  professors,  and  more  recently  by  Rev. 
Charlijs  C.  Everett,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Francis  G.  Pea- 
body,  D.D.,  both  too  well  known  to  need  any  added 
testimony  to  their  surpassing  ability  and  merit. 

Sidney  Willard,  Hancock  Professor  of  Hebrew,  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  Theological  Faculty  till  his 
resignation,  in  1831.  He  was  succeeded  in  1840  by 
Rev.  George  R.  Noyes,  D.D.,  the  instruction  in  that 
department  having  meanwhile  been  given  by  Dr.  Pal- 
frey. Dr.  Noyes's  translations  of  large  portions  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  and  of  the  entire  New  Testament 
are  enduring  monuments  of  a  broad,  deep  and  con- 
scientiously faithful  scholarship.  He  held,  together 
with  the  professorship  of  Hebrew,  the  Dexter  Lecture- 
ship, and  his  services  in  the  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  were  so  valuable  and  so  valued  that,  while 
he  lived,  there  was  no  thought  of  relieving  him  of  the 
double  charge,  for  neither  part  of  which  was  it  easy 
to  find  his  equal.  He  was  succeeded  in  1869  by  Rev. 
Edward  J.  Young,  D.D.,  an  accomplished  Hebrew 
scholar,  and  on  his  resignation  the  place  was  filled 
and  is  still  filled  by  Rev.  Crawford  H.  Toy,  D.D., 
who  in  his  department  has,  if  equals,  no  superior. 

In  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testiment,  Professor 
Norton  left  in  some  respects  a  unique  impression  on 
his  pupils  and  readers.  He  united  to  the  firmest  faith 
in  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Gospel 
the  most  daring  and  unscrupulous  handling  of 
the  contents  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  rejecting  not 
only  what  was  made  doubtful  by  documentary 
evidence,  but  whatever  his  critical  taste  judged  to  be 
spurious.  His  interpretations  of  the  sacred  text  and 
his  opinions  with  regard  to  it  were  so  evidently  the 
result  of  the  maturest  thought  and  were  so  impressive- 
ly uttered,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  dissent  from 
them.  His  great  work  in  defence  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospels  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  series  of  argu- 
ments ever  urged  with  reference  to  that  subject,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  more  recent  discussions 
liave  shaken  any  one  of  its  positions,  or  impaired  the 
validity  of  any  portion  of  its  reasoning.  In  his  realm 
he  was  an  autocrat,  with  willing  subjects.  Rev.  John 
G.  Palfrey,  D.D.,  who  succeeded  him,  differed  very 
widely  from  him.  With  equally  decided  opinions  of 
his  own,  he  was  generous  and  hospitable  toward  other 
minds,   invited   dissent,  and  encouraged   freedom  of 


thought.  His  most  elaborate  works  were  on  the  Old 
Testament, — works  which  represented  the  advanced 
scholarship  of  their  time  in  a  department  in  which 
adepts  of  our  day  have  left  those  of  half  a  century  ago 
very  far  behind.  He  resigned  in  1839,  and  the  office 
was  merged  in  thatof  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  till  1872, 
when  it  was  again  filled  by  Ezra  Abbot,  D.D.,  recog- 
nized on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  second  to  no  then 
living  scholar  in  everything  appertaining  to  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  original 
tongue.  On  his  death,  in  1884,  the  office  passed,  we 
might  say  by  a  necessity  which  superseded 
choice,  to  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Thayer,  D.D.,  who  had  betn 
Dr.  Abbot's  most  intimate  associate  in  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament,  who  had  recently  resigned  a 
similar  Professorship  at  Andover,  and  who,  by  works, 
indispensable  for  a  Biblical  scholar,  is  insuring  for 
himself  enduring  reputation  and  the  gratitude  of 
coming  generations  of  students  and  lovers  of  the  New 
Testa  iient. 

The  Parkman  Professorship  was  first  filled  by 
Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  D.D.,  in  1829,  and  he  assumed  his 
charge  under  the  style  of  "  Professor  of  Pulpit 
Eloquence  and  Pastoral  Care," — a  fit  title  for  him, 
as  he  bad  distinguished  himself  in  both  those  spheres 
of  service  during  his  pastorate,  which  failing  health 
alone  induced  him  to  resign.  His  most  important 
professional  function  was  the  careful  and  elaborate 
criticism  of  the  sermons  prepared  by  the  students,  and 
beyond  this,  and  far  above  it,  were  the  effluence  and 
the  influence  of  a  soul  thoroughly  consecrated  to 
Christ  and  to  the  ministry  of  His  Gospel.  He  was 
succeeded,  in  1842,  by  Rev.  Convers  Francis,  D.D., 
a  man  of  vast  erudition,  whose  teaching  power  would 
have  been  greater  had  his  learning  been  less  abun- 
dant and  more  thoroughly  systematized.  He  had 
for  his  successor,  in  1863,  Rev.  Oliver  Stearns,  D.D., 
who  had  been  President  of  the  Meadville  Theological 
School,  and  who  brought  and  maintained  a  high 
reputation  as  a  scholar  and  teacher.  Both  of  these  Pro- 
fessors gave  instruction  in  ethics  and  in  systematic 
theology.  Since  Dr.  Stearns'  resignation,  in  1878,  the 
professorship  haa  remained  vacant;  but  its  special 
work  haa  been  performed  with  equal  faithfulness 
and  skill,  by  Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody,  for  the 
last  two  years,  with  the  valuable  assistance  of  Rev. 
Edward  Hale. 

In  Ecclesiastical  History,  Rev.  Frederic  H.  Hedge, 
D.D.,  filled,  with  characteristic  ability,  an  unendowed 
and  scantily  paid  professorship  from  1857  to  1876, 
during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  this  period  having 
been  pastor  of  a  church  in  Brookline,  and  for  the  last 
four  Professor  of  G^erman  in  the  College.  In  1882 
Ephraim  Emerton,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed  Winn  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  has  given  ample 
proof  of  his  fitness,  aa  a  scholar  and  a  teacher,  for  a 
chair  of  so  high  educational  importance  in  the 
training  of  Christian  ministers. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CAMBRIDGE— { Continued. ) 

THE    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 
BY  PROF.  BF.NJ.  F.  TWEED,  A.  M. 

At  a  session  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  commenced  on 
the  14th  of  June,  1642,  the  Court,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  great  neglect  in  many  parents  and  mas- 
ters in  training  up  their  children  in  learning,  ordered 
and  decreed : — 

"  That  in  every  town  the  chosen  men  appointed  for 
managing  the  prudential  affuirs  of  the  same,  shall 
henceforth  ftand  charged  with  the  care  of  the  redress 
of  this  evil ;  and  for  this  end  they  shall  have  power  to 
take  account  from  time  to  time  of  the  parents  and 
masters  and  of  their  children,  concerning  their  call- 
ing and  employment  of  their  children,  especially  of 
their  ability  to  read  and  understand  the  principles  of 
religion  and  the  capital  laws  of  the  country,  and  to 
impose  fines  upon  all  those  who  refuse  to  render  such 
account  to  them  when  required  ;  and  they  shall  have 
power  to  put  forth  apprentices,  the  children  of  such 
as  they  shall  find  not  to  be  able  and  fit  to  employ,  and 
bring  them  up."  (Mass.  Coll.  Record,  Vol.  ii.  6-9.) 
This  is  a  plain  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Gene- 
ral Court  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  see 
that  every  child  should  receive  an  elementary  educa- 
tion, three  things  being  specified,  ability  to  read,  and 
understand  the  principles  of  religion  and  the  capital 
laws  of  the  country. 

In  1647  an  ordinance  was  passed  "  that  every  town- 
ship in  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  bath  increased 
them  to  the  number  of  fifty  househoulders,  shall  then 
forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town,  to  teach  all 
such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  reade, 
whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or 
masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  gen- 
erall  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  that 
order  the  prudentials  of  the  towne  shall  appoint.  Pro- 
vided, those  that  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed 
by  paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught 
in  other  towns : — and  it  is  further  ordered  that  when 
any  towne  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  100  families 
or  householders,  they  shall  set  up  a  Grammar  School, 
the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  farr 
as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  University;  Provided, 
that  if  any  towne  neglect  the  performance  thereof 
above  one  yeare,  every  such  town  shall  pay  5«  to  the 
next  schoole  till  they  shall  perform  this  order."  (Mass. 
Coll.  Rec.  Vol.  ii.  203).  It  will  be  seen  by  these 
quotations  from  the  Records,  that  the  General  Court 
of  the  Colony  imposed  duties  upon  the  several  towns 
regarding  the  care  of  children,  and  especially  their 
training  in  learning,  before  any  definite  ordinance  was 
passed  providing  for  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  schools.    These    ordinances  of   the  General 


Court  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  principles 
upon  which  our  system  of  public  schools  has  been 
reared.  The  same  principles,  whether  as  embodied 
in  the  legislation  or  in  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
towns,  were  recognized.  For  many  years  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  distinct  division  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Colony  and  of  the  several  towns;  so  that  we  find 
even  the  compensation  of  Grammar  School  teachers 
provided  for  partly  by  appropriations  by  the  Colony 
and  partly  by  the  towns,  and  partly  by  tuition  fees. 
This  introduction  seems  necessary  to  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  town  records. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  a  .school,  other  than  the 
College  in  Cambridge,  is  contained  in  a  Tract  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  1643,  in  which  the  writer  says 
that  there  is  "  By  the  side  of  the  College  a  faire  gram- 
mar schoole,  for  the  training  up  of  young  schollars, 
and  fitting  them  for  Academicall  Learning,  that  still 
as  they  are  judged  ripe,  they  may  be  received  into  the 
College  ;  of  this  schoole  Master  ( 'orlet  is  the  Mr.,  who 
has  well  approved  himself  for  his  abilities,  dexterity 
and  pain  fulness  in  teaching  and  education  of  the 
youth  under  him."  "  The  precise  date,"  says  Dr. 
Paige,  "  when  the  Grammar  School  in  Cambridge  was 
established  does  not  appear;  but  before  1643  Mr. 
Corlet  had  taught  sufficiently  long  to  have  acquired  a 
high  reputation  for  skill  and  faithfulness."  Dr.  Hil- 
dreth  (I  kuow  not  on  what  authority)  places  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  school  probably  at  1636-37. 

This  school,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  established  to 
meet  any  requirement  of  the  General  Court,  as  it  was 
not  till  1647  that  the  ordinance  was  passed  requiring 
such  schools. 

At  this  date  Cambridge  probably  contained  the 
number  of  families  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  Grammar  School,  and  Mr.  Corlet's  school  seems 
to  have  answered  the  requirement  for  Cambridge. 

In  1648  "  It  was  agreed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
Towne  that  there  should  be  land  sold  of  the  Common, 
for  the  gratifying  of  Mr.  Corlet  for  his  pains  in 
keeping  school  in  the  Towne,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds, 
if  it  can  be  obtained  ;  provided  it  shall  not  prejudice 
the  Cow-Common." 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  semi-adoption  of  the 
school  by  the  town,  though  iu  this,  as  in  subsequent 
grants,  it  seems  rather  as  a  gift  than  a  salary. 

Again  in  16.54,  "  The  Town  consented  that  twenty 
pounds  should  be  levied  upon  the  several  inhabitants, 
and  given  to  Mr.  Corlet  for  his  present  encouragement, 
to  continue  with  us."  The  General  Court,  also,  in 
1659,  granted  Mr.  Corlet  200  acres  of  land. 

In  1662  the  town  made  an  order  "  to  grant  Mr. 
Corlet,  in  consideration  of  the  fewness  of  his  scholars, 
ten  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  him  out  of  the  public  stock 
of  the  town."  Also  in  1664,— "  Voted  that  Mr.  Elijah 
Corlet  be  paid  out  of  the  town  rate  annually  twenty 
pounds  so  long  as  he  continue  to  be  schoolmaster  in 
this  place." 

This  seems  to  be  a  fijll  adoption  of  the  school  by 
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the  town  ;  but  yet,  "  In  answer  to  the  petition  of 
Jlr.  Corlet,  the  Court  having  considered  of  the  peti- 
tion, and  being  informed  the  petitioner  to  be  very 
poor,  grant  him  oOO  acres  of  land  where  he  can  find 
it  according  to  law." 

In  1680  an  ofiScial  answer  of  the  town  to  certain 
questions  proposed  by  the  County  Court,  says :  "  Our 
Latin  School  Master  is  Mr.  Elijah  Corlitt;  his  scholars 
are  in  number,  nine  at  present."  This  is  the  first 
official  recognition  of  the  school.  "  Under  all  these 
discouragements,"  says  Dr.  Paige.  "  the  veteran 
teacher  seems  to  have  persevered  bravely  up  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  suc- 
cessor was  elected  till  after  his  death." 

In  169*1  "The  selection,  on  behalf  of  the  town, 
called  John  Hancock  to  keep  school  for  the  town,  to 
teach  both  Grammar  and  English,  with  writing  and 
cyphering." 

In  1691  the  salary  was  fixed  at  £12,  and  in  1692  it 
was  raised  to  £20. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  term  salnv;i  is  used  in 
the  records,  as  applied  to  the  school-master.  "  Be- 
sides the  Grammar  school,"  says  Dr.  Paige,  "others 
of  a  lower  grade  were  established,  but  their  scanty 
patronage  alfords  slight  grounds  for  boasting.  In 
March,  1680,  it  was  certified  that  Master  Corlett  had 
only  nine  scholars,  and  it  was  added,  '  For  English 
our  schooldame  is  goodwife  Healy,'  at  present  but 
nine  scholars.  Edward  Hall,  English  schoolmaster, 
at  present  but  three  .scholars." 

In  1692  the  town  granted  to  the  Slenotomie 
(now  Arlington)  peo|)ie  a  quarter  of  an  acre  o*"  land 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  school-house,  "so  long  as 
it  was  improved  for  that  use  and  no  longer."  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  the  town  provided  for  the 
building  of  the  house  or  the  support  of  the  school. 

In  1728  ihe  town  granted  an  allowance  of  "  twenty- 
four  pounds  towards  the  promoting  of  schools  in  the 
Wings  of  the  town,"  (.\rlington  and  Brighton) ;  and 
the  same  appropriation  was  made  for  several  suc- 
cessive years,  the  money  to  be  divided  equally. 

The  first  ^^chool  Committee,  consisting  of  Hon. 
Francis  Fo.tcroft,  .Samuel  Danforth,  Esq.,  Wm. 
Brattle,  Es<|.,  and  Edward  Trowbridge,  Esq.,  was 
elected  in  1744,  "  to  inspect  the  Grammar  Schools,  and 
to  inquire  (at  such  time  as  they  shall  think  meet)  what 
proficiency  the  youth  and  children  make  iu  their 
learning." 

This  committee  seems  to  have  been  elected  for  an 
indefinite  time,  as  no  other  notice  of  a  School  Com- 
mittee is  recorded  for  many  years ;  nor  does  it  seem 
to  have  performed  other  than  the  specific  duties  of 
inspecting  the  Grammar  School.  Te.achers  were  still 
elected  by  the  selectmen. 

.Vgain  in  1761,  "  it  was  voted  that  Samuel  Danforth, 
John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  Dea.  Samuel  Whittemore, 
together  with  the  selectmen,  be  authorized  to  make 
such  regulations  for  the  ordering  and  the  governing 
of  the  Grammar  School  as  they  shall  judge  expedient 


and  to  cause  them  to  be  duly  observed  and  put  into 
execution." 

But  notwithstanding  the  previous  choice  of  a  School 
Committee,  and  the  appointment  of  another  committee 
to  make  regulations  fur  the  ordering  and  governing 
of  the  Grammar  School,  the  selectmen  are  desired, 
the  next  year,  to  provide  a  Grammar  School  master. 

In  1766  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northwest  Precinct, 
and  those  on  the  south  side  of  Charles  River  (who 
have  up  to  this  time  received  specific  sums  voted  by 
the  town),  are  allowed  to  draw  their  full  and  just  pro- 
portion of  the  money  granted  for  schooling  according 
to  their  Province  tax. 

Another  advance  towards  a  School  Committee  with 
full  powers  was  made  in  1770,  when  "  it  was  voted 
that  a  committee  of  nine  persons  be  and  hereby  are 
fully  empowered  to  choose  a  Grammar  School  Master  : 
the  Hon.  Judge  Danforth,  Judge  Lee,  Col.  Oliver, 
Judge  Sewell,  Mr.  Abraham  Watson,  Jr.,  Mr.  Francis 
Dana,  Mayor  Vassall,  Mr.  Samuel  Thacher,  Jr.,  Pro- 
fessor Winthrop  ;  they,  or  a  major  part  of  the  whole, 
being  notified  ;  and  that  said  committee  be  a  commit- 
tee of  inspection  upon  the  said  schoolmaster,  and 
that  said  committee  be  and  hereby  are  empowered 
to  regulate  said  school." 

This  comes  the  nearest  to  being  a  School  Committee 
in  the  modern  sense,  but  falls  short  in  being  the  com- 
mittee on  a  single  school.  It  was  more  than  twenty 
years  before  a  committee  having  charge  of  the  schools 
was  appointed. 

In  1794  a  committee  was  "  appointed  to  divide  the 
town  into  Districts,  as  the  law  directs,  and  to  put  the 
schools  in  operation."  The  pre.sent  territory  of  Cam- 
bridge w^  first  divided  into  three  districts,  afterwards 
to  five. 

In  1705  "  a  committee,  consisting  of  Josiah  Morse, 
.Vbiel  Holmes,  Major  .lohn  Palmer,  Wm.  Locke, 
Jonathan  Winship,  Rev.  John  Foster  and  Rev. 
Thaddeus  Fiske,  was  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  the  schools  in  this  town  and  carrying 
into  effect  the  school  Act." 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  committee  charged  with 
the  care  of  all  the  schools,  the  others  being  appointed 
to  inspect,  etc.,  the  Grammar  School.  In  1802  pro- 
vision was  made  for  schools  in  the  several  districts, 
"  to  meet  the  quantity  required  by  law." 

Up  to  this  time,  for  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  public  school  system  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state 
of  development  from  principles  recognized  in  the 
Ordinances  of  1642-17. 

"  The  first  school-house,"  says  Dr.  Paige,  "  known 
to  have  been  erected  in  Cambridge  stood  on  the 
westerly  side  of  Holyoke  Street,  about  midway  be- 
tween Harvard  and  Mount  Auburn  Streets.  The  lot 
was  owned  in  1642  by  Henry  Dunster,  president  of 
the  College;  it  contained  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
land,  on  which  there  was  then  a  house  that  was  not 
his  dwelling-house.  There  are  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  '  Fair  Grammar  School '  had  been  established 
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in  that  house,  and  that  it  remained  there  five  or  six 
years." 

In  1647  President  Dunster  and  Edward  Goffe  con- 
tracted with  Nicholas  Withe,  Richard  Wilson  and 
Daniel  Hudson,  masons,  to  build  a  school-house, 
probably  on  that  lot,  and  fur  the  same  grammar- 
school.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  school-house 
was  erected  by  the  town,  but  by  certain  individuals, 
of  whom  President  Dunster,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Goffe, 
were  the  chief. 

In  1656,  however.  President  Dunster  made  a  prop- 
osition to  the  Townsmen  "  for  the  acquitting  and 
discharging  of  forty  pounds  upon  the  account  of  his 
outlayings  for  the  school-house."  The  townsmen  did 
not  "yield"  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Dunster,  but 
said :  "  If  Mr.  Dunster  shall  please  to  present  any 
proposition  concerning  his  outlayings  for  the  school- 
house  to  the  town  when  met  together,  they  shall  be 
willing  to  further  the  same  according  to  justice  and 
equity." 

"  Perhaps,"  says  Dr.  Puige,  "  in  consequence  of 
some  such  proposition  by  Mr.  Dunster,  it  is  recorded 
that,  at  a  meeting  Nov.  10,  1656,  the  town  do  agree 
and  consent  that  there  shall  be  a  rate  made  to  the 
value  of  JE108  10».,  and  levied  of  ihe  several  inhabit- 
ants, for  the  payment  for  the  school-house;  provided 
every  man  be  allowed  what  he  hath  already  freely 
contributed  thereto,  in  part  of  his  proportion  of  such 
rate." 

Whatever  Mr.  Dunster  received  as  his  part  of  this 
appropriation,  nothing  further  appears  till  after  his 
death,  when,  in  1660,  his  heirs  renewed  the  claim  for 
fcirther  remuneration.  The  town,  though  denying 
that  in  strict  justice  anything  was  still  due,  yet  "con- 
sidering the  case  as  now  circumstanced,  and  espe- 
cially the  condition  of  his  relict  widow  and  children," 
levied  £30  on  the  inhabitants,  and  paid  it  to  Mr.  Dun- 
ster's  executors, —  an  absolute  deed  of  sale  of  the 
house  and  land  and  a  clear  acquittal  for  the  full  pay- 
ment thereof  being  given. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  the  first 
school-houses  (or  school -housing,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
records)  were  not  built  by  the  town  alone,  although 
appropriations  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  aid  in 
their  building  and  repairs. 

From  1795  the  schools  may  be  regarded  as  reduced 
to  a  system  and  placed  under  a  School  Committee, 
whose  duty  it  was  "  to  carry  into  effect  the  School 
Act." 

The  time  following  the  Revolution  to  about  1830 
was  shown,  by  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  to  be  that  at  which  the  schools  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  at  their  lowest  ebb. 

The  grammar  schools  of  the  State,  where  pupils 
could  be  fitted  for  College,  required  before  the  Revo- 
latioD,  had,  to  a  great  extent,  passed  away,  and  their 
places  had  been  supplied  by  private  schools  and 
academies.     Under  these  circumstances  the  interest  in 


the  public  schools  was  much  less,  especially  of  those 
who  were  able  to  patronize  private  schools  or  acade- 
mies. As  an  illustration  of  this,  Mr.  Mann  states 
that  in  1837  twenty-nine  of  the  largest  and  richest 
towns  in  the  Commonwealth  raised  but  §2.21  per  head 
for  every  child  of  school  age,  while  the  average  of  all 
the  towns  of  the  State,  including  the  smaller  and 
poorer  towns,  was  $2.81. 

It  seems,  however,  that  in  Cambridge  a  grammar 
school,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term,  existed  from 
the  establishment  of  Master  Corlet's  "  Fair  Grammar 
schoole  "  to  1838.  A  portion  of  the  legacy  of  Ed- 
ward Hopkins  appears  to  have  been  expended  in  sup- 
port of  this  grammar  school  from  the  time  it  was  first 
received — about  1713. ' 

In  1838  a  High  School  building  for  the  whole  towu 
was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Winsor 
Street. 

This  location  seems  to  have  been  unsatisfactory  to 
the  people  of  some  parts  of  the  town,  and  "  it  is  very 
likely,"  says  Mr.  Smitb,  in  his  History  of  the  High 
School,  "  that  the  removal  of  the  classical  school 
from  Old  Cambridge,  where  it  had  existed  from  the 
time  of  Corlet,  was  one  reason  why  Josiah  Quincy, 
president  of  Harvard  University,  petitioned  the  Leg- 
islature in  the  same  year  for  permission  to  withdraw 
the  Hopkins  Fund  from  the  public  school,  and  by  the 
aid  of  it  establish  a  private  classical  school." 

In  1839  the  Legislature  granted  the  petition,  and  a 
private  classical  school  was  established.  The  same 
act,  however,  provided  that  when  the  school  should 
cease  to  be  supported  the  trustees  should  pay  over 


1  Edward  HopktDa,  born  near  Shropshire,  lo  Englaml,  in  ir><lo,  early 
in  life  becamea  convert  to  the  religious  doctrinps  of  (lie  Pitnrane,  and 
in  1637  caloe  to  America. 

.\fter  spending  a  sbuit  time  at  Boston  be  .joined  the  settlement  at 
Hartford.  There  he  soon  became  one  of  the  nioef  prominent  men,  li(»I<l- 
ing  man.v  important  ofTicea,  among  others,  Ciovoraor  of  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut.     In  16.M  be  returned  to  Fnghiud,  where  ht^  died  in  1657. 

By  his  will,  dated  London,  March  7,  li)57,  after  disposing  of  much  of 
bis  property  in  New  England  in  legacies,  and  particularly  to  the  family 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  hie  pastor,  he  rimkes  the  following  be^juestR: 

"And  the  residue  of  my  estate  there  (in  Ne\v  Ruglamli  I  do  hereby 
giveand  bequeath  to  my  father,  Theopbiliis  Eaton,  Esi|.,  Mr.  John  Dav- 
enport, Mr,  John  Cullick  and  Mr.  William  Goodwin,  in  full  lo-surance 
of  their  trust  and  faithfulness  in  disposing  of  it  according  to  the  Inie  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  me,  the  said  Edward  Hopkins,  which  is  lo  give  some 
encourugement  in  those  foreign  plantations  for  the  breediug  uf  Ixtpefitl 
youths  both  at  the  grammar  school  and  college,  for  the  public  service  uf 
the  coontry  in  future  times. 

"My  farther  mind  and  will  is,  that  within  six  iiionlhs  after  the  de- 
cease of  my  wife  Ave  hundred  pounds  be  made  over  into  New  England, 
accordiug  to  the  advice  of  my  loving  friends,  Major  Robert  Tlioms^in 
and  Mr.  Fi^ncis  Witlonghby,  and  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  the  tnis- 
tees  before  mentioned  in  further  prosecution  of  the  aforemid  public 
ends,  which,  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  are  for  tlie  upholding  and 
promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Lonl  Jesus  Christ  in  those  distant  parts 
of  the  earth." 

His  widow  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  dying  in  IGnO,  having  survived 
ail  the  trustees  by  more  than  thirty  yean.  The  estate  was  Ilnally  set- 
tled in  Chancery,  the  college  at  Cambridge  and  '*  Grammar  School  "  re- 
ceiving in  all  £1251  13i.  2d. 

One-fourth  of  the  income  ot  this  amount  wss  given  to  the  "  Grammar 
School"  from  1793  to  1&19. 

[For  a  full  account  of  this  fund  see  "  Report  of  Cambridge  School 
Committee  "  for  188A.1 
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.1  fourth  part  of  the  net  income  of  the  funds  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  on  con- 
dition that  the  said  town  should  provide  and  main- 
tain a  school,  and  pursue  and  comply  with  the 
following  duties  and  provisions,  viz.;  That  the  town 
of  Cambridge  should  annually  apply  so  much  of 
said  income  as  may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  paid 
to  the  treasurer  thereof,  to  the  instruction  of  nine 
boys  in  the  learning  requisite  for  admission  to  Har- 
vard University,  the  said  instruction  to  be  furnish- 
ed in  a  public  school  in  said  town,  the  instructor 
of  which  should  be  at  all  times  competent  to  give 
such  instruction,  and  the  said  town  was  required  to 
admit  into  said  school,  free  of  expense,  any  number  of 
boys,  not  exceeding  nine,  at  any  time,  who,  being 
properly  qualified,  should  be  selected  and  presented 
for  admission  thereto  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College  and  the  minister  of  the  First  Church 
in  Cambridge  ;  who,  it  was  added,  "  shall  be  the  visit- 
ors of  said  school  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the 
duties  and  provisions  in  this  section  are  duly  com- 
plied with  and  performed." 

In  1854  the  private  classical  school  seems  to  have 
failed  of  support,  and  on  the  proposal  of  the  trustees, 
the  city  of  Cambridge  assumed  the  obligations,  pro- 
vided in  the  act  of  18:i0,  and  ap|)ointed  a  Hopkins 
Cla.ssical  Master  in  the  High  School.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  nomically  kept  up  to  the  present  time, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
the  College,  and  the  minister  of  the  First  Church, 
find  it  necessary  to  exercise  much  vigilance  in  regard 
to  the  qualiticatinn  of  teachers,  etc. 

The  location  of  the  High  J^chool,  on  Wirisor  Street 
and  Broadway,  being  still  found  inconvenient  for  the 
whole  population,  cla.ssical  instruction  was  re-estab- 
lished in  Old  Cambridge  in  I>^43,  and  it  was  also 
given  ill  the   Otis  School,  Ka.st  Cambridge. 

This  state  of  things  e.^isted  about  four  years,  when, 
in  1847,  theCambridge  High  School  was  reorganized 
in  the  building  originally  erected  for  its  accommoda- 
tion. The  next  year  (1848)  a  new  school-house  was 
built  on  Amory  Street. 

Mr.  Elbridge  Smith,  who  was  then  principal  of  the 
High  School,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  building  : 

"  The  dedication  of  the  school-house  on  Amory 
Street,  in  June,  1S4.S,  was  an  event  of  considerable 
social  and  educational  importance.  The  Hon.  .fames 
D.  Oreen  Wius  at  that  time  .Mayor  (if  the  city,  and 
showed  that  earnestness  and  public  spirit  which 
always  niarke<l  liim  in  his  private,  as  well  as  in  his 
public  life.  The  Rev.  William  A.Stearns,  D.D.  (af- 
terwards president  of  Amherst  College),  was  chair- 
man of  the  High  School  Committee.  The  Rev.  .Fohn 
A.  Albro,  D.I).,  of  theShepanK  'ongregational  Church, 
a  man  of  remarkable  [lersonal  and  professional  worth, 
was  also  rendering  im[)ortaut  service  on  the  same 
committee.  William  W.  Wellington,  M.D.,  was 
then  in  the  first  years  of  that  service  on  the  School 
10 


Committee  which  was  destined  to  be  so  long  and  so 
useful  to  the  city  of  Cambridge.  Edward  Everett 
was  president  of  Harvard  College,  and  from  him  was 
expected  the  principal  address  on  the  occasion.  It 
was  an  occasion  to  which  all  repaired  with  high  ex- 
pectations, and  from  which  they  retired  with  those 
expectations  more  than  realized."  The  addresses  were 
all  of  permanent  value,  and  Mr.  Everett  has  very 
justly  given  his  address  a  place  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  "  Orations  and  Speeches." 

The  interest  in  this  school  by  the  city,  and  by  its 
friends  connected  with  the  university,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  city  appropriated  seven  hundred  dollars 
for  furnishing  the  school  with  apparatus,  while  con- 
siderable additions  were  made  by  the  proceeds  of  lec- 
tures. 

In  1850  the  City  Council  gave  more  than  eight 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  books  to  the  High  School 
library,  which  enabled  the  city  to  draw  from  the  State 
Treasury  an  equal  amount,  under  the  provisions  of  a 
law  then  in  existence. 

Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  manifested  his  interest  in  pop- 
ular education  by  giving  a  course  of  four  lectures  at 
the  City  Hall,  of  which  the  proceeds  were  generously 
given  for  the  library;  and  he  also  gave  to  the  pupils 
<if  the  school  gratuitous  lectures  for  an  entire  year. 

Much  of  the  interest  then  manifested  in  this  school 
was  due  to  the  exertions  and  influence  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  school,  Mr.  Elbridge  Smith. 

"  It  ought  to  be  stated,"  says  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Bradbury, 
at  present  head  master  of  the  High  School,  "that  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  dollars  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith 
as  a[>propriated  by  the  City  Council  as  a  nucleus  of  a 
library  for  the  school,  was  secured  by  the  eflbrts  of 
-Mr.  Smith,  who  made  up  a  large  part  of  it  by  con- 
tributing valuable  books  from  his  own  private  library. 
He  also  spent  money  lavishly  from  his  own  pocket  in 
increasing  the  appliances  of  the  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical department.  In  fact,  he  looked  upon  the 
school  as  his  own  child,  and  made  no  account  of  time 
or  money  spent  in  fostering  it." 

.\t  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  Mr. 
Smith  informs  us  that  "  A  new  feature  was  incorporated 
into  the  course  of  study  of  the  High  School.  This 
was  the  formal  study  of  English  authors,  in  place  of 
collections  of  extracts,  which  till  then  had  been  ex- 
clusively used  in  all  our  public  schools." 

"  It  is  believed,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  that  this  was  the 
beginning  in  this  country  of  that  earnest  study  of 
English  literature  which  is  now  so  prominent  a  fea- 
ture in  all  our  high  schools,  and  which  has  extended 
to  schools  in  other  grades." 

Prof.  Felton  was  certainly  fortunate  that  his  sug- 
gestion was  made  to  Mr.  Smith,  for  no  man  was  better 
qualified  to  make  it  a  success  than  he. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  city  government, 
much  was  done  to  complete  the  sijitematic  grading 
of  public  school  instruction,  begun  in  1834.  "It  is 
no  exaggeration,'"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  to  say,  that  then 
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the  idea  of  Huxley  was  fully  realized, — that  a  course 
of  public  education  should  be  like  a  '  ladder  standing 
in  the  gutter  and  its  top  resting  in  the  univer- 
sity.' " 

Under  these  influences  of  a  better  organization,  and 
the  awakened  interest  in  public  school  instruction 
throughout  the  State,  the  Cambridge  schools  seem  to 
have  made  very  decided  progress.  The  grammar 
schools  sent  so  many  graduates  that  the  building  on 
Amory  Street  was  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  High  School,  and  in  1864  a  new  high  school 
building  was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Fayette  Street. 

"  At  the  time  it  was  built,"  says  Mr.  Bradbury,  "  it 
was  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  the  State. 
.  .  .  With  the  land  the  entire  cost  was  sixty-tive 
thousand  dollars;  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  would 
be  ample  in  its  accommodations  for  the  High  School 
for  twenty  years."  Yet  iu  1870  it  became  necessary 
to  occupy  the  hall  as  a  school- room.  In  1872  and 
1874  other  changes  were  made,  not  contemplated 
when  the  building  was  erected,  and  parts  of  the 
building  used  as  school-rooms,  which  were  unlit. 
In  1878,  the  school  having  increa.sed  to  five  hundred 
pupils,  it  became  necessary  to  establish  a  "colony" 
in  a  neighboring  grammar  school  house. 

This  unexpected  growth  of  the  High  School,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  standard  for 
admission  was  high,  furnishes  the  best  evidence  of 
the  prosperous  condition  of  our  grammar  schools. 
During  this  period  our  schools,  and  especially  the 
grammar  and  primary  schools,  suffered  much  from 
badly  conotructed  school-houses,  and  the  standing  of 
the  schools  reflects  great  credit  on  the  teachers  and 
the  School  Committee. 

All  our  grammar  school  buildings  had  been  con- 
structed on  the  old  plan  of  a  large  room  in  which 
from  one  to  two  hundred  pupils  had  sittings,  and 
small,  ill-ventilated  rooms  where  recitations  were 
conducted  by  the  assistant  teachers. 

In  1868  Professor  Groodwin,  in  a  report  on  the 
Washington  School,  says :  "  All  the  departments  are 
in  as  good  a  condition  as  the  arrangement  of  the 
building  permits.  This  arrangement  is  such  that 
half  the  teachers  are  required  to  hear  their  recita- 
tions in  large  rooms  nearly  filled  with  scholars  not 
reciting,  so  that  the  double  duty  of  keeping  order  and 
imparting  instruction  is  too  great  for  even  the  ablest 
teacher,  while  the  other  half  hear  their  smaller 
divisions>in  small  rooms  poorly  ventilated,  in  which 
the  air  is  usually  so  bad  that  the  children  are  in  an 
unfit  state  to  be  taught."  He  states  his  belief  "  that 
one-half  the  value  of  the  Principal's  instruction  is 
lost  by  the  necessity  of  transmitting  it  over  the  heads 
of  seventy  or  eighty  pupils  to  a  class  standing  on  the 
other  side  of  a  large  hall." 

What  Professor  Goodwin  has  said  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  Washington  Grammar  School  is  true  of  the 
other  grammar  school  buildings  of  the  city.     Pro- 


fessor .Vtkins'  report  of  the  primary  buildings  is 
scarcely  more  Hattering. 

In  1S69  Mr.  E.  B.  Hale,  who  had  been  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  1868,  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  report  to  "  School  Accommodations,'  in 
which  he  emphasized  Professor  Goodwin's  statements, 
and  suggested  to  the  committee  the  importance  of 
urging  upon  the  city  authorities  tlie  necessity  of 
"remodeling  as  many  of  the  grammar  school  houses 
as  practicable  the  coming  season." 

Iu  accordance  with  these  suggestions  of  the  School 
Committee  and  the  superintendent  the  grammar 
school  houses  were,  in  the  years  1870-71,  remodeled 
and  greatly  improved.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
make  such  changes  in  their  arrangements  as  to  have 
them  compare  favorably  with  the  new  school-houses, 
built  on  the  modern  plan,  in  most  ot  the  cities  and 
large  towns  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Within  a  few  years  some  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  for  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  that 
do  credit  to  the  city  ;  and  at  the  present  time  an- 
other first-class  grammar  school  house  is  nearly  fin- 
ished, still  another  is  under  contract,  and  a  high  school 
house  is  in  process  of  erection.  But  we  are  not  yet 
as  well  supplied  with  uiodern  structures  as  most  o/  our 
sister  cities.  But,  though  obliged  to  confess  ihatt'am- 
bridge  was  for  some  years,  and  is  now,  behind  others 
in  the  matter  ot  school  buildings,  we  may  claim,  it  is 
believed,  to  have  taken,  in  the  matter  of  school  disci- 
pline, a  step  in  advance  of  any  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  State.  In  lS6t)  a  case  of  corporal  punishment, 
though  by  no  means  severe  as  compared  with  the 
punishments  in  schools  of  Cambridge  and  other  cities 
and  towns  at  that  time,  gave  rise  to  much  controversy, 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  follow- 
ing order  by  the  School  Committee  : 

"  It  in  pniuintMt  on  (lie  iiiBtriictiTft  to  cxerciHo  vigilant,  prnHeot  anrt 
lirni  ilih^-i|iliiie,  uud  tu  guvern  by  persiiaeiun  anil  gentle  nieiiHuree  as  tar 
UB  practicable.  Nu  pnpil  bliujl  be  kept  after  bcIiooI  huurs  more  Ihao 
balfitn  buiir  .ifler  e.ich  beMioD.  Xo  pcholar  on  onterinp  the  flchixtla  of 
the  city  sliall  be  subject  tocorpornl  punislinient  in  any  form.  Itnt  if  any 
ncholar  prove  to  Ije  diaorderly  or  refractory,  anch  scholar,  on  flue  notice 
to  parent  or  gnnrdtau,  and  on  the  written  consent  uf  the  committee 
having  charge  of  the  school,  shall  be  liatile  to  corporal  piiDishment 
during  (he  retnainder  uf  the  term. 

"Any  instmctcir  may  suspend  a  pupil  frotn  ecliool  for  violation  of  the 
School  Regulations  or  the  rules  of  the  school,  or  for  any  other  sufficient 
cause  ;  but  he  shall  initnediatety  rejKjrt  the  caso  to  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  such  pupil,  and  to  the  sub-corontitlee  of  the  school,  or  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  with  a  written  stateiuent  of  the  cause  uf 
such  suspeDSiou." 

The  School  Committee's  report  for  1889  says  :  "  This 
rule  has  been  in  force  for  twenty  years.  In  the 
majority  of  the  schools  corporal  punishment  has  not 
been  inflicted  in  a  single  instance;  in  the  others 
the  number  of  cases  have  varied  from  year  to  year, 
with  changes  in  the  supervising  committee;  but  in  no 
year,  at  least  within  the  last  ten  years,  have  there 
been  a  hundred  cases  in  all  the  schools  of  the  city." 

The  truant  law  has  been  of  great  service  to  the 
schools,  though  but  a  few  comparatively  have  been 
sent  to  the  truant  school.    These  few  have,  however, 
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served  as  a  warning  to  such  an  extent  as  very  much 
to  reduce  this  class  of  offender?  ;  and  it  la  believed 
the  recent  amendment  to  the  law,  including  obstinate 
and  disobedient  pupils,  will  be  equally  efficacious. 

Within  the  past  few  years  important  changes 
and  additions  have  been  made  in  uur  schools.  In 
1856  the  High  School  was  divided, — the  Latin  School 
being  placed  under  the  principalship  of  Sir.  Brad- 
bury, and  the  English  High  School  under  that  of 
Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Bradbury  had  for  many  years  been  eminently 
successful  in  preparing  candidates  for  college,  mak- 
ing the  Cambridge  High  School  one  of  the  best  feed- 
ers of  Harvard.  Mr.  Hill  came  to  us  from  Chelsea, 
where  he  had  proved  himself  one  of  the  best  High 
School  teachers  in  the  State.  It  is  believed  that  the 
division  will  be  advantageous  to  both  departments, 
especially,  to  that  of  the  English  High  School. 

IxDCSTRiAL  School.— In  February,  1884,  the 
Cambridge  Industrial  .\s30ciation,  through  a  commit- 
tee appointed  for  the  purpose,  made  to  the  School 
Board  the  following  proposals  and  suggestions : 

"Our  .\eeociution  has,  ID  the  basement  of  the  City  Building,  Brattle 
Square,  well-ei)uipped  work  bencbes,  witb  tools  and  all  acconiuiudations 
for  the  instruction  of  twelve  (12)  boys  iiodei-  the  charge  of  a  competent 
an<l  experienced  teacher.  These  iMipleiiienl.i,  equipments  and  instruc- 
tion the  AMocialloD  offers  fur  the  use  of  either  of  Ihe  I'ity  S<-hool8  during 
the  present  school  year,  /V*e  ■■/ e.'/"iiw,  in  rase  the  School  Toinmiltee 
think  '^uch  use  advisable. 

"The  .\esociution  would  8U(;ge^t.  if  it  seems  practicaMe  to  the  I'oni- 
iiiiltee,  Kime  such  plan  as  this:  TliKl  the  Iwiys  of  higher  classes,  whose 
record  in  >cliool  is  good  and  who  have  any  aptitude  in  the  use  of  to*ilB, 
he  allowed  one  aCterniXlii  in  the  week,  to  substitute  for  their  regular  lit- 
•'lary  eiiiploymeiit  twi>  hours'  practice  at  the  bench,  it  Iwiug  understood 
tiiat  they  shall  keep  up  with  th*.  studies  .tf  their  classes,  and  that  their 
prei^nce  and  conduct  in  the  work-ro"lii  he  reiKirted  as  part  of  their 
-cliool  rec'uil.  The  room  could  be  open  for  this  purpose  as  oiaiiy  after- 
noons in  the  week  us  the  I'uniraittee  may  desire,  twelve  boys  being  re- 
ceived at  a  time, 

"A  similar  experiment  having  been  tried  «ith  success  in  Boston,  it  is 
helieve.1  that  equally  soml  results  iiilcht  follow  in  i.'auihriilge,  and  that 
no  little  mechanical  dexterity  might  lie  thus  gained  by  the  pupils  with- 
out any  essential  interruption  of  their  other  studies.'' 

The  School  Committee  accepted  the  proposal  and 
adopted  the  plan  suggested,  a  class  being  sent  from 
each  of  the  seven  grammar  schools.  The  same  offer 
was  made  and  accepted  in  l8S-'>  and  in  1886. 

In  September,  1886,  the  School  Committee  appoint- 
ed a  special  committee  to  "  consiiler  the  question  of 
industrial  training  and  the  practicability  of  connect- 
ing it  with  the  school  .system." 

The  fiillowing  is  the  report  nf  that  committee: 

"  ir/'ecsos,  the  ludiistrial  .Association  has  utfervtl  to  give  to  the  City 
of  L'anihridge  the  ti>otsaud  appanitus  used  by  it  in  indiisthal  eilncatioa 
m  the  haseiiienl  of  the  City  Ituilding  in  Rnittle  :sqnare,-- 

"  Vour  I'ouiuiitlee  recommends  that  industrial  iustnjction  be  given  to 
seven  (71  classes,  consisting  of  twelve  (12)  boys  each  ;  that  one  of  these 
rlitases  l>o  taken  fro ui  each  of  the  following  grammar  schools;  AIletOD. 
Ilurvard,  ruluani,  Shepard,  Thoriidike,  Washington  anti  Webster ;  that 
the  boys  forming  the  cl.apses  shall  lie  chosen  by  lot  from  those  whose 
(iHrents  or  guardians  are  willing  to  have  them  Join  such  a  clan;  that 
such  instruction  be  given  during  the  school  session,  the  course  of  in- 
struction to  each  class  to  consist  of  sixteen  lessons,  and  to  be  similar  to 
that  given  during  the  past  year  by  the  riidiistrial  Ass<K-iation  ;  that  the 
inaliagement  of  siicli  instniction  be  coniiiiitteil  to  a  committee  of  five, 
one  from  each  Ward,  to  be  spiKiinteii  by  the  chairman  v(  the  Board,  and 


that  this  Board  request  the  City  Council  to  make  an  appropriation  of 
four  hundred  (400)  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  industrial  in- 
structor.'* 

This  report  was  adopted  and  its  recommendation 
carried  out.  Tha  City  Council  at  once  appropriated 
the  four  hundred  dollars,  and  the  seven  classes  re- 
ceived instruction. 

There  is  no  school  question  more  prominently  be- 
fore the  community  at  the  present  time  than  that  of 
making  manual  training  a  branch  of  instruction  in 
the  common  schools ;  and  in  Cambridge  this  question 
lias  assumed  special  importance  since  Mr.  Frederick 
H.  Rindge  made  to  the  city  his  generous  offer  of  an 
industrial  school  building  ready  for  use,  together  with 
a  site  for  the  same. 

The  object  and  aim  of  the  school,  as  proposed  by 
him,  are  best  made  known  in  his  own  words.  He 
says:  "I  wish  the  plain  arts  of  industry  to  be  taught 
in  this  school.  I  wish  the  school  to  be  especially  for 
boys  of  average  talents,  who  may  in  it  learn  how  their 
arms  and  hands  can  earn  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
(or  themselves  ;  how,  after  a  while,  they  can  support 
a  family  and  a  home ;  and  how  the  price  of  these 
blessings  is  faithful  industry-,  no  bad  habits  and  wise 
economy  ;  which  price,  by  the  way,  is  not  dear. 

"  I  wish  also  that  in  it  they  may  become  accustomed 
to  being  under  authority,  and  be  now  and  then  in- 
structed in  the  laws  (hat  govern  health  and  nobility 
of  character.  I  urge  that  admittance  to  such  school 
be  given  only  to  strong  boys  who  will  grow  up  to  be 
able  workingmen. 

"  Strict  obedience  to  such  a  rule  would  tend  to  make 
parents  careful  in  the  training  of  their  young,  as  they 
would  know  that  their  boys  would  be  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  said  school  unless  they  were  able-bodied. 
I  think  the  industrial  school  would  thus  graduate 
many  young  men  who  would  prove  themselves  useful 
citizens.'' 

This  munificent  gifl  by  Mr.  Rindge  was  gratefully 
accepted,  and  we  now  have  in  successful  operation  an 
Industrial  School  which,  it  is  believed,  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  country. 

Kindergarten. — About  eleven  years  ago  Mrs. 
Quincy  Shaw  established  three  free  Kindergartens  in 
Cambridge.  These,  in  common  with  many  bthers  in 
neighboring  towns,  were  established  to  prove  by  thor- 
ough e.xperiment  whether  this  theory  could  be  carried 
out  in  practice. 

A  sub-committee,  having  this  under  consideration, 
reported  that  the  result  was  eminently  successful.  A 
(letition  containing  1600  or  1700  names,  representing 
largely  the  parents  of  children  educated  in  these  Kin- 
dergartens, asked  to  havetheschools  made  a  permanent 
part  of  our  educational  system.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  granting 
the  petition,  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  the 
following  order:  That  Kindergartens  be  established 
by  this  Board  as  a  part  of  public  school  instruction  in 
Cambridge. 
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The  order  recommended  was  adopted,  and,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  in  May,  the  following  letter 
from  Mrs.  Shaw,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  tlie 
School    Board,  was  received  : 

Dbar  Sir: — In  considcratiun  of  tlie  decision  oo  thp  pari  of  your  Ilofti'l 
to  estabUab  Kindergartens  aa  a  part  nf  the  rngtilar  Public  School  system, 
I  wish  to  ask  if  joti  will,  at  the  ibme  of  this  schitol  year,  iindorlake  the 
care  of  those  Kindergartens  now  carried  uii  by  me  in  Cambridge?  TIrov 
are  located  as  follows  :  71!  MiMire  Street,  CnnibiidgeiMjrt  ;  Boarduiau 
School,  AVinsor  Street,  Cambridgeport ;  and  41  Ilnlyoke  Street,  Tam- 
hridge.  1  can  only  hope  that  yoit  will  hncl  (hem  so  satifactory  fur  the 
beginning  of  all  education  for  children,  that  you  uill  l>o  as  anxious  to 
increase  their  number  as  I  am  tv  have  it  rtone;  ami  Ihat  your  artiou  in 
the  matter  may  serve  as  an  example  t<>  other  places,  so  that  the  Kin- 
ilergartens  may  really  become  a  national  l>enetit. 

Jlrs.  Shaw's  generous  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
I  he  following  order  adopted  ; 

That  the  thanks  of  bhis  IJoard  t<e  lendereil  to  .Mrs.  Shaw,  in  n-coi:ni- 
tion  of  the  public  benefit  conferred  by  her  in  the  establishment  ami 
maintenance  uf  the  Kindergartens  which  she  lias  si>  geiieniusly  t*-  uder^Hl 
this  Buarii,  and  which  the  Roarii  has  accepted  as  part  uf  the  Tublic 
School  system  of  the  city  of  (.'ainbridge. 

Subsequently,  the  Concord  Avenue  Kindergarten, 
which  had  been  maintained  for  several  years  by  Cam- 
bridge ladies,  was  offered  to  the  Board  and  accepted. 

There  are  now  among  the  public  schools  of  Cam- 
bridge four  Kindergartens,  containing  200  pupils, 
under  the  charge  of  seven  teachers.  As  soon  as  suit- 
able rooms  can  be  provided,  three  more  of  these 
schools  should  be  opened,  in  order  that  all  sections  of 
the  city  may  share  in  the  advantages  they  afford. 

The  Wellington  School. — The  Cambridge  Train- 
ing or  Practice  School  was  added  to  our  system  in 
1886.  This  school  is  believed  to  be,  in  some  respects, 
unique.  It  was  suggested  and  planned  by  the  super- 
intendent, Jlr.  Cogswell,  the  design  l)eing  "  to  give 
young  women  of  Cambridge  who  desire  to  teach,  and 
who  have  made  special  preparation  for  the  work,  an 
opportunity  to  gain  experience  under  conditions  fa- 
vorable to  their  own  success,  and  without  prejudice 
to  the  interests  of  their  pupils." 

"  This  school  differs  from  the  other  schools  in  this 
respect — all  the  classes  are  taught  by  young  teachers, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  master  and  a 
female  assistant,  who  are  held  responsible  for  the  in- 
struction and  management  of  the  achoo'. 

"  Graduates  of  the  English  High  School  or  the  Latin 
School,  who  have  graduated  from  one  of  our  State 
Normal  Schools  or  the  Boston  Normal  School  are  pre- 
ferred candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  this 
school ;  other  persons  of  etjual  attainments  may,  how- 
ever, be  elected  by  special  vote  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Training  Class.  Teachers  accepting  service  in  this 
school  do  it  with  the  understanding  that  they  will 
remain  a  year,  unless  excused  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Training  Class. 

"  The  salary  during  the  year  of  service  is  $200,  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Training  Class  is  authorized  to 
expen^  for  salaries  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
aggregate  maximum  salaries  paid  to  female  teachers 
for  the  instruction  of  the  same  number  of  pupils  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools." 


It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Training  School  has  made 
no  addition  to  the  cost  of  instruction  in  our  schools. 
The  only  iloubt  at  first  w:is  whether  the  pupils  attend- 
ing this  school  would  be  ;is  well  ttiiight  as  those  in 
the  other  schools.  It  w:is  claimed  by  its  advocates 
that  the  inexperience  of  the  young  teachers  would  be 
offset  by  the  large  experience  of  the  i)rincipal  and 
his  assistant,  and  it  is  believed  by  the  committee  and 
superintendent  that  the  results  have  vindicated  the 
claims. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  our  schools  have 
they  furnished  such  means  for  education  in  all  depart- 
ments as  at  present.  Fnini  the  beginning  the  devel- 
opment of  the  system  was  gradual ;  but  within  the 
last  twenty  yeaiv,  since  the  appolctmenl  of  a  super- 
intendent, the  progress  of  our  schools  in  all  respects 
has  been  greatly  accelerated.  In  no  respect,  it  is  be- 
lieved, excepting  the  condition  of  its  school  build- 
ings, are  the  schools  of  Cambridge  surpassed  by  those 
of  any  city  in  the  Ccinimonwealth. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  public  school  in- 
struction in  Cambridge.  In  the  mean  time  th*-re 
have  been,  here  as  elsewhere,  private  schools,  though 
none  have  established  llieniselves  as  permanent  in- 
stitutions. It  was  during  the  last  part  of  the  last 
century  and  the  early  part  of  this,  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  academies  and  large  private  schools  in  the 
State  were  established — as  a  conseciuence,  undoubt- 
edly, of  the  failure  of  the  public  schools  of  that 
period,  in  most  towns,  to  prepare  pupils  for  college. 
In  Cambridge,  however,  the  Grammar  School  (in 
the  P^nglish  sense  of  the  term)  continued  up  to  1S.S9, 
when  the  High  School  was  established.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  same  want  was  not  felt  here, 
as  in  many  other  i>arLs  of  the  State,  during  the  pe- 
riod when  the  [irincipal  academies  were  established. 
From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  High 
School  the  encouragement  for  private  schools  of  a 
classical  character  seems  to  have  been  still  less.  As 
hag  been  stated,  the  "  Hopkins  Classical  School  ''  of 
183!t,  though  aided  by  the  "  Hopkins  Fund,"  failed  of 
support  in  1H54. 

The  Puiii.R'  Library.' — The  Cambridge  Public 
Library  is  a  direct  descendant  from  the  Cambridge 
.Vtheuieum.  This  was  incorporated  in  February, 
1849,  for  the  purpose  "  of  maintaining  in  the  city  of 
Cambridge,  a  lyceum,  a  public  library,  reading-room, 
lectures  on  scientific  anil  literary  subjects,  and  for 
promoting  such  other  kindred  objects  as  the  members 
of  the  corporation  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  ad- 
visable and  i>roper." 

In  October,  ISoO,  the  corporation  received  from  Mr. 
Edmund  T.  Dana,  of  Cambridge,  the  gift  of  a  lot  of 
land  containing  ten  thousand  sijuare  feet,  and  situated 
on  the  corner  of  ^lain  and  Pleasant  Streets,  in  Cara- 
bridgeport.  The  deed  of  gift  contained  the  following 
conditions:     "(1)  That  the  corporation  shall,  within 
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two  years,  erect  upon  the  hinj,  ami  complete  so  as  to 
be  fit  for  occupation,  a  huililiiig  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  the   Cambridge   Athen;eum   as  set  forth  in 
the  act   whereby    tlie  same   was    incorporated.      (2) 
That  the   land  and  building  (witli   tlie  e.xception  of 
the  lower  story  and  cellar  of  the  building,  which  may 
be  used  for  other  purposes)  shall  be  used  forever  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation." 
.\n  edifice   named  the  "  Athen:euMi  "  was  erected 
on  the  land  during  the  followiug  year,  at  a  cost  ol 
about  $18,000,  and  dedicated  and   opened  to  the  pub- 
lic in  November,  IS'il.     The  foiindalion  of  the  library 
was  due   to   a    bet|uest  of  .«:lO(i(t    for   the  |)urchase  ot 
books,  received  by  the  will   of  .Mr.  James   Brown  ot 
Watertown.      With    these  books,    and    others     con- 
tributed   from   various  sources,  the  library  was  estab- 
lished,   a    room    in    the  .Vthemeiim  having  been  fur 
nished    for    the    purpose,  and  .Miss  Caroline  F.  Orne 
appointed  librarian.     .V  catalogue   of  the  books  hav- 
ing  been    prepared    and    printe<l,    the    library   was 
opened  for  the  delivery  of  books  iu   November,  18;')7. 
.\ccording    to  the   regulations  any  resident  of  Cam- 
bridge known  to   the   librarian,  or  recommended  bv 
any  citizen  thus  known,  was   entitled    to   the  use  ol 
the  library  upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar  per   an- 
num, and  subscribing  a   promise  to  comply  witli  the 
regulations  adopted  for  its  management. 

The  .Vthena'um  Corporation,  in  March,  1S.''.S,  dis- 
posed of  its  real  estate  and  personal  property  to  the 
city  of  Cambridge.  The  library  was  also  transferred 
to  the  city,  which  obligated  itself  to  contribute  not 
less  than  $300  per  annum  for  the  term  of  fifteen 
years  for  its  support  and  increase,  and  to  maintain  it 
forever  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge. 
.Mr.  Uana  having  released  the  Atlienit-um  Corpora- 
tion from  the  conditions  of  his  ileed  of  gift,  the 
"  .Vthena'um  "  became  ihe  "  City  Hall,"  and  the  li- 
brary, now  the  property  of  the  city,  received  the 
name  of  the"  Dana  Library,"  in  accordance  with  an 
ordinance  bearing  the  >late  June  :!0,  1858. 

The  intentions  of  .Mr.  Dana  in  relation  to  the  li- 
brary, which,  till  187'J,  bore  his  name,  are  evident 
from  the  following  clause,  being  clause  \o.  23  of  hi.- 
last  will  anil  testament: 

"  I  giw  I,.  KUiimnii  T.  iru:>tiim'3:iii,l  I,.  Willhuii  W  XVillin^ui,,  aii.l 
tu  the  9iir>i\ur  urtliciii  liftccn  ili.ui.,;iii.|  il,.|lnr-',  jii  rriisl,  l.i  K|iprn|.rlat>' 
llie  oaiiir  ill  Muli  iiiuiiilFr  :i9  1  riiuj-,  bv  :iliy  iusllillMrnl,  III  wrilinicnii.lei 
lay  liuiiil,  iippuiiit." 

In  a  separate  instrument,  bearing  the  same  date  a.s 
the  will,  the  testator  did  direct  as  follows: 

•'T..E.I111U11.IT.  H;uilii.s,r.  ,111.1  VVillhui,  W.  WclliiiL-iaii.  ur  wlii-ueiur 
tlae  may  eiecillH  tlie  Irii^t  i-rr.ilr.l  l.y  III--  Mv.iili  .ihinl  ,  |.,ii„e  uf  un 
will: 

•'Tlie  411111  i.r  fifteen  lli.jiisuii.l  .I..II.11-,  l.-.|Ueulh.-.l  l.v  tbe  aiii.l  iHPUly- 
tlurl  claiiae,  is  r.j  I.e  pui.l  ,,v,,r,  if  :iii,l  ivIm-h^ i,.,-  ,i,y  |ii,3|,.„,,r  Iruat.-e 
tiliall  .leelil  it  espe.llellt  I..  .!.,«,,  I,,  the  rit>,l'  I  ■.iiiihri.lt'e,  ti.  I«  hc|,l 
by  Ihe  said  rity  ill  li  iii,t.  ;u  all  .-uliie  fiiii.l.lhK  iinuliie  there..r  to  lie 
ap|,ro|iriule.l  :iliuiiully,  foieier,  I..  Hi-  iii,iv:i«-  ;ii„|  ,ii|,|«rt  of  the 
library  uf  the  I'aliihli.lge  Allieii^um  :  |,iui  iile.l,  h.. never,  that  if  mid 
iiheiievenuy  said  tiusleea.. Ill  u,teM  shall  be  ..f  ,,|.iiii,,ii  ihal  it  is  not 
expedient  that  Ihe  said  ouuiLdtiflecii  Ih.^usand  dulUrs  shuuM  I.e  su  ap. 


prupnated,  the  same  to  lie  paid  over  to  my  heirs-at-law  ;  and  prwvided, 
further,  that  the  said  capital  sum  lie  paid  ..ver,  either  to  said  I'ity  ol 
I'auihridt^e,  or  to  my  heira-at-law,  within  three  years  from  my  decease. 

•'  Edm.  T.  Dana." 

The  trustees  appointed  by  the  will,  in  an  instru- 
ment signed  by  them  and  transmitted  to  the  City 
Council,  signified  their  intention  to  pay  this  sum  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  the  city  of  Cambridge, 
whenever  they  should  receive  it  from  Mr.  Dana's 
e.\ecutor. 

It  unfortunately  happened  that  the  instrument 
referred  to  in  Ifr.  Dana's  will  and  copied  above, 
though  .signed  by  Mr.  Dana,  was  not  duly  attested, 
ft  was  therefore  contended  by  the  residuary  legatees, 
■'  that,  by  the  twenty-third  clause  in  the  will,  nothing 
pa-ssed  to  the  City  of  Cambridge,  the  same  not  being 
named  an  legatee ;  and  it  not  being  competent  for  a 
testator,  by  a  duly  e.xecuted  will,  to  create  for  him- 
self a  power  to  dispose  of  his  estate  to  legatees  by 
another  instrument  not  duly  executed  as  a  will  or 
codicil."  The  case  was  brought,  by  the  adminis- 
trator, with  the  will  anne.\ed,  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  State,  which,  after  a  full  hearing, 
decided  that  the  twenty-third  clause  in  the  will,  with 
the  unattested  instrument  signed  by  Mr.  Dana,  did 
not  "create  a  valid  bequest  to  the  City  of  Cam- 
bridge." 

Thus  were  the  generous  intentions  of  Mr.  Dana 
frustrated  ;  and  the  munificent  donation,  which  he 
designed  for  the  library,  passed  into  the  hands  ot 
bis  residuary  legatees. 

In  1.S74  the  library  was  made  free  to  the  public, 
:ind  in  June  of  that  year  Miss  Orne,  after  a  long  and 
faithful  term  of  service,  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
librarian.  Miss  Almira  L.  Hayward. 

In  I87">  the  library  was  arranged  by  subjects,  and 
ii  new  catalogue  was  issued.  In  1879,  by  vote  of  the 
City  Government,  the  name  of  the  library  was 
changed  to  the  Cambridge  Public  Library,  thus  iden- 
tifying it  more  closely  with  the  other  public  institu- 
tions of  the  city. 

The  catalogue  printed  in  1875  was  followed  by  five 
-upplements,  and  these  by  six  bulletins.  The  library 
had  increased,  meanwhile,  from  seven  to  eighteen 
thousand  volumes  ;  and  in  1885  the  need  of  a  new 
catalogue  had  become  imperative.  An  additional 
appropriation  of  two  thousand  dollars  was  "ranted, 
in  18.80,  for  this  purpose,  and  the  new  catalogue  was 
issued  in  1887. 

In  addition  to  this  general  catalogue  completed  in 
1887,  a  separate  list  of  children's  books  was  prepared 
early  in  1888.  The  intent  of  this  catalogue  was  to 
save  much  wear  of  the  larger  catalogue;  and,  as  it 
embraces  all  the  juvenile  books  of  the  library  as 
well  as  other  books  especially  useful  and  instructive 
to  young  people,  it  has  been  found  to  be  of  great 
service  to  all. 

The  crowded  state  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
library    had  begun  to  attract  general  attention,  and 
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a  movement  had  been  made  by  several  private  citi- 
zens towards  providing  better  accommodations,  when 
the  munificent  offer  of  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Rindge,  of 
Los  Angeles,  California— a  former  resident  of  Cam- 
bridge— was  made  public  through  Hon.  William  E. 
Rusaell,  then  mayor  of  Cambridge. 

On  June  14,  1887,  Mr.  Rindge,  being  in  Boston, 
sent  to  the  City  Council,  through  the  mayor,  the  tbl- 
lowing  communications : 

Boston,  June  14,  1887, 
Hon.  WiiuAH  E.  Russell: 

Deae  Sia,— It  would  make  me  happy  to  giva  the  City  of  Oinibriilge 
the  tract  of  land  bounded  by  CoinbriiiKe,  Tiowbridge,  Broadway  and 
Ining  streets,  in  the  City  of  Cambridge,  and  to  build  Iherei  n  and  give 
to  said  city  a  Public  Library  building,  undrr  llie  followiui;  conditions, 
—That  ou  or  within  aaid  building,  lableta  i«  placed  btariiig  tlic  ful- 
lewing  words: 

Krri,— Built  iu  gratitude  to  God,  to  Uis  Son  .Tes^Chriel,  and  to  the 
Holy  ijpirit. 

Secoiu*,— The  Ten  CominaDdiiients,  and  "  Thou  sbalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor fla  thyself." 

Third,— Mea,  women,  children,  oliey  these  laws.  If  you  do,  yuu 
will  be  happy  ;  if  you  disobey  them,  aorrow  will  come  upon  you. 

FourtA,— Itis  noble  to  lie  pure  ;  ills  right  to  be  honest;  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  temperate  ;  it  is  wise  to  Iw  induslrious,— but  to  know  Go.1  is 
best  of  all. 

R/M,— (Words  for  this  tablet  to  be  given  hereafter). 

It  is  my  wish  that  a  portion  of  .said  tract  of  land  bo  reserved  a^  a 
playground  for  children  and  the  young.  1  ask  you  to  present  this  com. 
uiunication  to  the  city  government  of  Cambridge,  and  u.itlfy  me  of  it> 
action  In  relation  to  it.  Should  the  gift  be  accepted,  I  hope  lo  proceed 
at  once  with  the  work. 

Youni  respectfully, 

Frederick  H.  RiNlxiF.. 

UOM.  WlLLIiH  E.  BdBSELI.  : 

Deab  Sir,— Should  the  City  of  Cambridge  accept  uiy  gift  of  land  and 
Public  Library  building,  I  suggest  that  a  committee,  composed  of  the 
following  named  citizens  of  Cambridge,  be  appointed  by  the  city  gov- 
ernmeot  of  Cambridge  to  confer  wltb  my  agent,  Mr.  Fmncis  J.  Parker, 
in  matters  relating  to  the  accompli.'ihnient  of  the  puiposes  of  the  build- 
ing and  land  :  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  Col,  T.  W.  HigginsoD,  Hon.  Samuel 
L.  Montague,  Hon.  William  K.  Russell. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Fbeoebick  H.  Rindue. 

Mayor  Russell  also  stated  that  the  tract  of  land 
mentioned  contained  nearly  115,000  square  feet;  224 
feet  each  on  Broadway  and  Cambridge  Streets ;  590 
feet  on  Trowbridge  Street  ;  and  520  feet  on  Irving 
Street.  It  was  Mr.  Rindge'"*  intention  that  the  build- 
ing should  coat  from  $70,000  to  $80,000,  and  that  the 
surrounding  land  be  laid  out  as  a  public  park.  The 
following  resolutions  presented  by  the  mayor  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  both  branches  of  the  city 
government : 

"  Raotced,  That  the  city  of  Cambridge  accepts  with  profound  grati- 
tude the  munificent  gift  of  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Rindge,  of  laud  and 
building  for  a  Public  Library  as  stated  in  his  letter  of  June  14,  IS87  , 
that  the  city  accepts  it  upon  the  conditions  stated  iu  said  letter,  which 
it  will  faithfully  and  gladly  observe  as  a  sacred  trust,  in  accordance  with 
his  desire. 

*'  Baolped,  That  in  gratefully  accepting  this  gift,  the  city  tenders  to 
Frederick  H.  Rindge  its  heartfelt  thanks,  aud  desires  to  express  itssenae 
of  deep  obligation  to  him,  recognizing  the  Chriatian  faith,  generosity, 
and  public  spirit  that  haye  promptetl  him  to  supply  a  long-felt  want  by 
this  gift  of  great  and  permanent  usefniness." 

The  gentlemen  named  by  Rindge  accepted  the 
trust,  and  plans  from  five  of  the  leading  architects  of 
the  country  were  submitted  to  them.  Those  presented 
by  Messrs.  Van  Brunt  and  Howe  were  finally  selected, 


and  the   building  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1887 
and  completed  in  June  of  1889. 

TTie  Library  Building. — The  library  building,  a  fine 
specimen  of  modified  Romanes<iue  architecture,  is  an 
ornament  to  the  city  and  a  perpetual  monument  to 
the  wise  generosity  of  its  donor.  The  material  used 
is  known  as  "  Dedham  wood  stone,"  a  light-brown 
granite  found  in  the  woods  of  Dedham,  Mass.  This 
is  relieved  by  trimmings  of  Longmeadow  brown 
sandstone.  The  beautiful  arched  entrance,  the  round 
tower,  and  the  general  form  of  the  building  give  it  a 
distinctive  character  suited  to  its  purpose.  The  elab- 
orately carved  capitals  of  the  pillars  and  the  frieze  on 
the  Irving  Street  end  of  the  building  attract  general 
admiration.  The  interior  is  finished  in  ash,  and  the 
coloring  of  the  walls  is  in  terra-cotta,  old  gold,  or 
olive  green  shades.  The  reading  room,  being  finished 
to  its  arched  roof  and  well  lighted  by  electricity,  af- 
fords the  place  for  study  and  reading  which  is  so  de- 
sirable in  every  library.  The  Cambridge  .Memorial 
Rooms  are  furnished  with  numerous  cases  and  drawers, 
in  which  to  preservesouvenirs  of  the  artists  and  authors 
of  Cambridge. 

The  book-room,  or  "stack,"  as  it  is  called,  occupies 
the  rear  wing,  and  has  a  capacity  of  85,000  volumes. 
This  is  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  pos.-'ible,  having  iron 
book-cases  extending  from  the  basement  to  the  third 
story ;  iron  floors  and  Stairs,  and  fire-proof  doors 
shutting  it  oH'Trom  the  main  building.  The  books 
are  at  present  arranged  thus  :  Basement,  periodicals 
and  government  publications  ;  first  floor,  fiction  and 
juvenile  books ;  second  floor,  bioL'raphy,  history, 
and  travel ;  third  floor,  miscellany,  science,  art  and 
poetry.  .\s  the  library  now  contains  about  27,000 
volumes,  there  is  abundant  shelf-room  for  many  years. 
The  dedication  of  the  new  building  occurred  on  the 
29th  of  June,  1889.  The  presentation  of  the  deed  o{ 
gift  was  made,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Rindge,  by  'SU. 
Parker,  and  accepted  by  Hon.  Henry  H.  Gilmore, 
mayor  of  Cambridge.  He  in  turn  presented  the  key 
of  the  building  to  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Montague,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Tru.stees,  who  replied  by  appropriate 
words  of  thanks  for  the  generous  and  beautiful  gift. 
Other  addresses  were  made  by  Colonel  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Mr.  S.  S.  (ireen, 
librarian  of  the  Worcester  Public  Library. 

The  books  were  moved  during  the  next  week,  and 
the  library  opened  to  the  public  on  the  first  Monday 
in  August,  1 889. 

Desiring  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  living  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  library,  the  trustees  have,  during  the 
past  year,  established  five  delivery  stations  where 
books  from  the  library  are  received  and  delivered 
three  times  a  week.  These  stations  have  been  tbund 
a  great  convenience  to  those  readers  who  might  not 
often  visit  the  library  itself 

A.s  a  means  of  bringing  the  public  schools  and  the 
library  into  closer  relations,  each  teacher  in  the  High 
Schools,  and  the  three  higher  classes  in  the  grammar 
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schools,  has  been  allowed  the  use  of  ten  cards.  By  a 
weekly  delivery  to  each  school  of  books  to  be  used  as 
the  teachers  direct,  a  large  amount  of  good  reading 
haa  been  put  into  the  hands  of  children.  It  has  been 
the  aim  of  teachers  and  librarian  to  make  this  a  means 
of  elevating  the  taste  of  our  young  people  by  intro- 
ducing them  to  better  books  than  they  would  them- 
selves select. 

The  Cambridge  Memorial  Rooms,  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  city,  have  already  begun  to  attract 
many  visitors.  Here  are  to  be  preserved  the  works 
of  Cambridge  authors  and  artists,  and  such  memorials 
of  them  as  may  be  donated  or  purchased.  About 
three  hundred  volumes  have  already  been  placed  in 
these  rooms,  and  several  historic  souvenirs  have  also 
been  received. 

In  1873  Mr.  Isaac  Fay,  a  public-spirited  citizen  ol 
Cambridge,  bequeathed  to  the  library  $1000,  the  in- 
come of  which  was  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  ol 
books.  In  accordance  -A'ith  the  wish  of  the  donor,  this 
income  has  been  spent  for  valuable  additions  to  tlie 
library. 

The  Citizens' Subscription  Fund,  begun  in  1888,  has 
now  reached  the  sum  of  SK^.OOO.  About  $200ii  of  thi> 
amount  has  been  spent  for  standard  works  in  foreign 
languages  and  for  additions  to  the  departments  ol 
science  and  history.  A  iar^re  nunil)er  of  instructive 
and  entertaining  books  of  travel  have  also  been  dupli- 
cated for  school  use. 

Since  occupying  its  new  biiililing  the  library  h.at 
been  rapidly  growing  in  popular  favor  .as  well  as  in 
books.  The  annual  appropriation  from  the  city  treas 
ury  must  meet  the  current  expenses,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  in  time  the  income  from  I  he  Citizens'  Fund  will 
artbrd  ample  means  fur  the  steady  incre-T-se  of'tlu 
library,  which  now  numbers  about  27,00ii  volumes. 
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l.lTKKATICi:. 
IIY  THiniAS  UKMUoKIH  II  |i:r;lNSi  iN. 

I.\  the  admirable  "  History  of  Cambridge  "  by  Rev. 
L.  R.  Paige,  D.D. — a  book  which  needs  only  an  index 
to  make  it  a  model  of  its  kind — there  are  chapters  on 
the  civil,  military,  ecclesiastical  and  educational  his- 
tory of  Cambridge,  bnt  none  on  the  literary  history. 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  any  municipality  in  this  country 
can  eijual  Cambridge  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
authors.  Its  very  foundation  was  literary — as  litera- 
ture wxs  couuted  in  Puritan  iJ.ay? — since  Rev.  Thomas 
Shepard,  its  first  clergyman,  was  not  merely  known, 
in  the  admiring  phrase  of  his  day,  as  "  the  holy, 
heavenly,    sweet-atj'ecting    and    soul-ravishing    Mr. 


Shepard,"  but  was  a  voluminous  author  and  was  the 
cause,  through  his  personal  weight  and  influence,  of 
the  selection  of  "  Newetowne  "  as  the  site  of  the  infant 
college.     Mr.  Shepard  was  the  author  of  "  The  First 
Principles  of  the  Oracles  of  God,"    "  The  Parable  of 
the  Ten   Virgins,"  "The  Sincere  Convert,"    "The 
Saints'  Jewel,"   "Theses  Sabbaticae,"    and   various 
other  works,  most  of  which  were  published  in  London 
and  some  of  which   went  through  several  editions. 
Copies  of  these  are  preserved  in  the  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge Public  Libraries  and  in  that  of  the  Shepard 
Historical  Society,  in  the  church  he  founded.     Hia 
"  Church  Membership  of  Children  "  was  published  at 
Cambridge  in  1663,  and  his  "  Eye  Salve,"  an  election 
sermon,  in  1673,  also  at  Cambridge.     The  first  print- 
ing press  in  America  had  been  established  in  the  town 
much  earlier  than  this,  at  the  expense  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Glover,  an  English  dissenter,  and  others.   Mr.  Glover 
himself  embarked  in   1638  for  the   colony,  bringing 
with  him   the  press  and   type  and  Stephen  Daye  as 
printer.     Mr.  Glover  died  on   the  passage,  but  the 
press  arrived  safely  and  was  ultimately  placed  in  the 
house  of  President  Dunster,  on  Holyoke  Street,  who 
took  to  himself  not  merely  the  press,  but  the  widow 
Glover.     For  some  thirty  years  all  the  printing  done 
in  America  was  in  Cambridge,  Stephen  Daye  being 
followed  by  his  son,   Matthew,   and   he  by  Samuel 
Green.    The  first  work  printed  at  this  press  was  "  The 
Freeman's  Oath,"  in  1639.     About  a  hundred  books 
were  printed   here  before    1700,   the  list  including 
Eliot's  celebrated  Indian  Bible  and  "The  Book  of 
tlie  General  Lawes  &  Libertyes  Concerning  the  In- 
habitants  of  the   Massachusetts."     It  was   not  until 
1664  that  permission  wxs  given  to  set  up  a  press  In 
'  Bo.ston;    and  Thomas,  in  his  "  History  of  Printing," 
:  claims  that  "the  press  of  Harvard  College  was  for  a 
i  time  .18  celebrated  as  the  presses  of  the  Universities 
I  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  England." 
I      Of  the  early  presidents  of  Harvard  College,  Mr. 
I  Dunster  was  an  eminent  Oriental  .scholar  and  super- 
'  intended— adoubtful  kindness  to  literature— the  prepa- 
I  tion  of  the   "New    England  Psalm   Book."     Cotton 
!  Mather  expressed  the  unavailing  hope  "  that  a  little 
I  more  of  art  was  to  be  employed  in  it  "  than  had  proved 
I  to  be  the  case,  in  its  original  form,  and  the  holy  Mr. 
■  Shepard   thus  criti<'ised  its  original  compilers.  Rev. 
Richard    Mather,    of  Dorchester,    and  Rev.   Messrs. 
Eliot  and  Weld,  of  Roxbury : 

"  V..H  Riixb'ry  poets,  keep  clear  of  the  crime 
Of  luisding  III  give  ua  very  gi>od  rhyme, 
.\ntJ>ou  of  Dorclieater,  your  versea  lengthen. 
But  Mitb  the  text'iowD  words  yoii  will  them  etreiii^hen.'* 

It  was  therefore  handed  over  to  President  Dunster 
for  publishing,  and  the  final  form  in  which  it  ap- 
peared is  the  result  of  his  labors.  His  successor, 
Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  published  a  few  sermons, 
and  President  Urian  Oakes  yet  more,  including  one 
with  the  resounding  title,  "The  Unconquerable,  All- 
Conquering    and    More-than-Conquering    Soldier," 
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which  was,  it  is  needless  to  say,  an  Artillery-election 
sermon  (1674).  President  Increase  Mather,  it  is  well 
known,  was  a  voluminous  author  and  writer;  and 
from  his  time  (1701)  to  the  present  day  there  have 
been  few  presidents  of  Harvard  College  who  were 
not  authors.  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  although  a  vol- 
uminous theologian,  yet  remained  in  Cambridge  so 
short  a  time  (1633-36)  that  he  is  hardly  to  be  counted 
among  Cambridge  authors,  especially  as  his  works 
were  all  published  at  a  later  date. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Cambridge  pro- 
fessors gave  themselves  rather  to  scholarship,  such 
as  it  was,  than  to  literature.  Samuel  Sewall,  grand 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  judge  of  that  name,  first 
taught  the  grammar  school  in  Cambridge,  and  then 
(1762)  became  college  librarian  and  instructor  in  He- 
brew. He  published  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  a  Latin 
version  of  the  first  book  of  Young's  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  and  various  Greek  and  Latin  poems  and 
orations;  he  also  left  behind  him  a  MS.  Chaldee  and 
English  dictionary,  which  still  awaits  a  publisher  in 
Harvard  College  Library.  His  kinsman — though  with 
the  name  spelt  differently — Jonathan  Sewell,  born  in 
Cambridge  (1766),  became  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
law-writer  in  Canada,  was  one  of  the  first  to  propose 
Canadian  federation  in  a  pamphlet  (1815),  and  left 
behind  him  a  work  on  "  The  Judicial  History  of 
France  so  far  aa  it  relates  to  the  Law  of  the  Province 
of  Lower  Canada."  The  eighteenth  century  also 
brought  the  physical  sciences  to  Harvard  College,  to 
invade  the  old  curriculum  of  theology  and  philology  ; 
though,  aa  Prof.  Goodale  has  shown,  the  prominent 
object  of  this  change  waa  to  enable  the  clerical  grad- 
uates to  prescribe  for  their  own  parishioners.  The 
first  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Philosophy  was 
appointed  in  1727,  Isaac  Greenwood  being  the  incum- 
bent; in  1738  he  was  followed  by  John  Winthrop, 
who  was,  according  to  Prof.  Lovering,  "  greatly  in 
advance  of  the  science  of  his  day,"  iind  whose  two 
lectures  on  comets,  delivered  in  the  College  Chapel  in 
1759,  are  still  good  reading.  The  year  1783  .saw 
the  founding  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and 
this,  though  situated  in  Boston,  was  not  without  its 
etfect  in  Cambridge.  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse, 
the  most  eminent  of  the  early  professors,  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Cambridge  till  his  death,  and  was  instrumen- 
tal in  establishing  the  botanic  garden  near  his  resi- 
dence. 

If  the  eighteenth  century  brought  science  to  Cam- 
bridge, the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  brought  liter- 
ature, in  the  person  of  a  man  whose  memory  is  now 
almost  wholly  identified  with  public  life.  The  ap- 
pointment of  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1806  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  was  a  distinct  step  in 
intellectual  training,  and  his  two  volumes  of  lectures 
still  surprise  the  reader  by  their  good  literaryjudgment 
and  recognition  of  fundamental  principles.  Levi 
Hedge  was  appointed  (1810)  professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  and  aided  the  thought  of  the  university 


while  Adams  gave  it  expression.  A  few  years  more 
brought  to  Cambridge  and  to  the  university  a  group 
of  men  at  that  time  unequaled  in  America  in  varied 
cultivation  and  the  literary  spirit — .\ndrews  Norton 
(1811),  Edward  Everett  (1812),  Joseph  Green  Cogswell 
(1814),  Jacob  Bigelow  and  George  Tieknor  (1816),  Jared 
Sparks  (1817),  Edward  T.  Channing  (1819),  Charles 
Folsom  (1821),  George  Bancrofi,  (1822).  Some  of 
these  men  were  temporarily,  others  permanently  con- 
nected with  the  university,  but  all  left  their  perma- 
nent mark  on  Cambridge.  No  American  professor 
ever  exercised  so  prolouged  and  unquestionable  a  lit- 
erary influence  as  Prof  E.T.Channing;  no  one  trained 
so  many  authors  ultimately  distinguished  in  Amerit  an 
literature. 

The  influences  of  a  college  town  have  clearly  shown 
themselves  in  Cambridge  through  the  creation  of 
what  may  be  called  literary  families,  in  which  authors 
have  appeared  in  groups.  Rev.  .\biel  Holmes,  D.D., 
came  to  Cambridge  as  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  in 
1792,  and  both  he  and  his  eldest  >on.  Dr.  (Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  became  authors  ;  nor  has  bis 
younger  son,  John  Holmes,  wholly  escapeil  the 
same  impulse.  The  Ware  family  came  here  in 
1805,  and  were  a  race  of  .-lulhois:  the  two  Henrys, 
Dr.  John,  William,  John  F.  W.  and  (.ieorge  being 
all  authors.  Rev.  Charles  Lowell  came  to  reside 
here  before  1819;  and  he  and  his  children,  Rev. 
Robert  T.  S.  Lowell,  James  Russell  Lowell  and  Mrs. 
S.  R.  Putnam,  were  all  authors.  Richard  Dana 
(born  1699),  the  head  of  the  Boston  bar  in  his  day, 
was  a  native  of  Cambridge,  as  was  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  the  poet,  his  grandson  ;  so  was  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  the  lawyer  and  author  of  "  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast;  "  so  was  his  son,  the  third  of  the  name, 
and  editor  of  the  Ciril  -Sfrvice  Record.  The  Chan- 
ning family,  closely  connected  with  the  Danas, 
were  represented  in  Cambridge  by  Prof.  E.  T. 
Channing,  already  mentioned ;  by  his  nephew,  the 
brilliant  orator  and  writer,  William  Henry  Chan- 
ning, and  now  by  a  younger  relative,  the  present 
Prof.  Edward  Channing,  well  known  .is  a  rising 
historical  writer.  With  these  two  families  may  well 
be  classed  their  kinsman  by  marriage,  Washington 
Allston,  whose  prose  and  verse  were  as  original  and 
characteristic  as  his  paiutings,  and  who  was  long  a 
resident  of  our  city.  Rev.  Frederick  Henry  Hedge, 
long  eminent  as  a  scholar,  was  the  .son  of  a  profes- 
sor; and  both  Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Allen  and  Rev. 
E.  H.  Hall  represent  the  Ware  family  on  the 
mother's  side.  William  W.  Story,  the  sculptor,  who 
lived  in  Cambridge  in  his  youth,  waa  the  son  of 
Judge  Story,  the  most  eminent  legal  writer,  in  some 
directions,  whom  America  has  produced;  and  his 
son-in-law,  George  Tieknor  Curtis,  also  resided 
here  for  a  time.  The  Quincy  family  was  also 
strongly  literary  through  several  generations ;  and 
though  President  Quincy's  sons  never,  I  think,  re- 
sided in  Cambridge,  his  grandson,  Josiah  P.  Quincy, 
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Was  for  some  lime  a  resitleiit  amoug  us.  Prol. 
Benjamin  Pierce  anJ  his  sons,  James  and  Charles, 
were  or  are  all  mathematical  writers.  The  present 
Prof.  Charles  K.  Norton  is  also  a  ilistinguislied  rep- 
resentative of  Cainbriilge  authorship  in  its  second 
generation  ;  and  tiie  children  of  Dr.  Palfrey  are 
authors  like  himself,  both  his  sons  having  contrib- 
uted to  military  history,  and  his  eldest  daughter, 
Miss  .Sarah  Palfrey,  having  written  prose  and  verse 
under  the  name  of  "  E.  Foxton."  To  these  accumu- 
lated instances  of  academic  or  literary  families  f  may 
periiaps  properly  add  those  of  my  own  household,  as 
my  father,  who  became  steward  of  the  college,  was  a 
pamphleteer,  my  mother  wrote  several  children's 
books,  my  elder  brother  publishid  a  little  work  on 
.American  Slavery,  and  all  before  I  myself  became  an 
author.  My  wife,  .Mary  Thacher  Higginson,  has  also 
published  two  small  volumes. 

Between  IX'IH  and  l>!;'ii»  Cambridge  became  the 
residence  of  a  series  of  men  eminent  in  literature: 
Profe.ssor  H.  W.  Longfellow,  Rev.  Dr.  Palfrey,  Pro- 
l'es:(|>rs  Bowen  and  fyovering  and  the  two  Wymans, 
Rev.  Dr.  Walker  and  Rev.  Convers  Francis.  The 
latter  had  the  choicest  private  library  in  Cambridge, 
though  surpa.ssed  in  some  directions  by  that  of  Thomas 
Dowse,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Miiasachusetts 
Historical  Horiety,  and  at  a  later  period  by  thnt  of 
(ieorgp  I.ivermore.  Professors  .foel  Parker,  Simon 
(creenleaf  and  Tlieo|>bilus  Parsons,  of  the  Law  .School, 
were  also  authors.  A  group  of  eminent  tbreigners 
also  arrived  here  and  became  connected  with  the 
university:  Professors  ( 'liarles  Follen,  Charles  Beck, 
Francis  Sales  and  Pielro  Hacbi,  all  authors  or  editors, 
to  whom  was  afterwards  to  be  added  the  gifted  and 
attractive  .Vgxssiz.  His  name  suggests  that,  on  the 
scientific  side  also,  there  were  men  in  Cambridge  who 
gave  to  science  ;i  literary  attraction  ;  Thomas  Nuttall 
in  botany  and  'irnitliolo'ry.  followed  later  by  Wilson 
Flagg,  who  wrote  on  -iinilar  subjects;  Dr.  T.  W. 
Harris,  the  piot\cer  .American  enfoniologist, — worthily 
succeeded  at  the  present  ilay  by  .Samuel  H.  ."^cudiler, — 
Prof,  .fohn  Frisbie  ami  Prof.  .Toiin  P\irrar.  Cam- 
bridge has  al.so  been  the  source  of  editorship  of  .some 
im|)ortant  ami  influential  periodicals,  looking  in  dif- 
feretit  directions.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  lived  here 
for  some  years  while  editing  the  Lilin-ulor;  Rev. 
Thomas  Whittemore,  while  conducting  the  Tniniptt, 
he  being  also  president  of  the  ( 'ambridge  Bank  and 
reoresenting  Cambridge  in  the  Legislature;  and  Rev. 
Edward  .Vbbott  was  founder  and  editorof  the  Lileniri/ 
Wnrtd.  There  were  also  in  Cambridge  women  of 
literary  tastes  and  achievements.  Margaret  Fuller  <)s- 
soli,  a  native  of  Cambridge,  was  the  most  eminent  of 
these;  but  the  list  includes  also  .Mr.i.  .John  Farrar, 
Miss  (.'aroline  F.  ( )rne,  -Miss  Sarah  S.Jacobs,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  C.  .Ag.i^si/.,  l[r>.  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop, 
Mrs.  -Mary  .\.  Denison  and  .Miss  Charlotte  F.  Bates. 
Mrs.  James  Russell  Lowell  (ilaria  White)  also  wrote 
here  some  of  her  thoughtful  and  tender  poems.  ' 


With  the  more  recent  e.xpansiou  of  the  university, 
the  list  of  resident  authors  has  become  almost  co- 
extensive with  the  list  of  instructors,  and  a  special 
calendar  is  published  at  intervals,  giving  the  biblio- 
graphy of  their  work.  Other  former  students  of  the 
university,  in  some  of  its  departments,  have  taken  up 
their  abode  here  and  done  literary  work,  among  whom 
might  be  named  Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey,  C'hri.stopher  P. 
Cranch,  John  Fiske,  Joseph  Henry  Allen  and  many 
others.  The  leader  of  American  letters,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  was  himself  a  resident  of  Cambridge  and 
taught  a  school  here  before  he  went  to  Concord,  but 
before  he  became  an  author. 

.Among  authors  who  have  resided  here,  though 
without  present  or  past  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity, may  be  named  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  W.  J.  Rolfe, 
W.  D.  Howells,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  H.  E.  Scudder.  John 
Bartiett,  Francis  Wharton,  Melville  M.  Bigelow,  Rev. 
A.  V.  S.  Allen,  Rev. G.Z.Gray,  Rev.  C.  H.Spanlding, 
Arthur  Gilman,  William  Winter,  (jeorge  P.  Lath- 
rop, Oscar  Fay  Adams  and  W.  M.  Griswold.  Provi- 
sion has  been  made  in  the  new  Public  Library  building 
for  a  special  collection  of  the  works  of  our  native  and 
our  resident  authors — not  including  those  who  were 
simply  here  as  students  in  the  university — and  should 
this  plan  be  carried  out  in  its  fullness,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Boston  or  New  York  can  show  a  siiuilar  col- 
lection of  greater  variety  or  of  more  intrinsic  value. 


CHAPTER   Vin. 
CA ifBR/DliE—i  I  'ontin uc'l). 
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Like  in  university  towns  has  a  peculiar  physiog- 
nomy, and  life  in  Cambridge  has  never  been  quite 
e.xempt  from  this  peculiarity.  But  in  very  few  re- 
spects can  the  every-day  life  in  Cambridge  have  been 
more  singular  than  in  its  relation  to  JIusic.  The 
musical  history  of  Cambridge,  taken  as  an  aggregation 
of  facts  and  occurrences,  comes  nearer  to  being  a  blank 
page  than  that  of  almost  any  town  of  its  size  and  age 
in  the  country.  Just  what  one  would  have  expected 
to  be  the  prime  fostering  influence  to  musical  activity 
in  the  daily  life  of  the  place — Harvard  College — 
worked  for  a  long  while,  if  indirectly,  rather  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  seems  paradoxical,  at  first 
sight,  that  the  University,  which  was  for  many  yeais 
virtually,  although  not  officially,  one  of  the  most  act- 
ive centres  of  musical  life  in  the  town,  should  have, 
in  another  way,  been  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  all 
larger  developments  in  the  public  culture  of  the  art, 
such  as  we  find  in  moat  other  towns  of  about  the 
same  size,  and  of  far  less  intellectual  and  artistic  im- 
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portance.  But  this  seeming  parados  is  seen  really  to 
be  none,  on  closer  inspection  ;  its  reason  is  not  hard 
to  discover. 

That  Bo.ston  owes  its  prominent  position  in  the  lit- 
erary and  artistic  history  of  our  country  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  proximity  of  Harvard  University  has 
often  been  said,  and  is  no  doubt  quite  true.  For 
many  years  Harvard  University  represented  the  chief 
intellectual  nucleus  in  the  United  States;  and  the 
wealth  of  Boston  brought  with  it  that  opportunity 
and  leisure  which  are  needful  to  make  the  humanities 
of  life  seem  a  necessity.  The  research  and  erudition 
of  Harvard  were  not  slow  in  being  mirrored  in  the 
culture  of  Boston.  One  after  another  were  intel- 
lectual men  drawn  from  various  parts  of  the  countr}' 
by  the  brighter,  more  active  and  profounder  intel- 
lectual life  of  Harvard ;  but  many  of  them,  especially 
those  who  did  not  enter  into  direct,  officially  recog- 
nized connection  with  the  University — either  in  the 
capacity  of  teacher  or  student — found  the  more  bril- 
liant social  life  and  larger  opportunities  of  Boston  more 
attractive,  while  the  mere  three  miles  that  separated 
the  capital  from  the  seat  of  learning  presented  no  ob- 
stacle to  their  enjoying  its  refining  and  elevating  in- 
fluence. Thus  comparatively  few  men  of  intellectual 
weight — such  men  as  form  the  mental  leaven  of  a 
community — have  been  drawn  actually  to  make  Cam- 
bridge their  place  of  residence,  unless  for  the  purpose 
of  special  study  at  the  University,  or  to  join  the 
ranks  of  its  professors  or  tutors.  By  far  the  majority 
preferred  Boston;  Harvard  was  ne.xt-door, so  to  speaki 
as  an  ever-near  inspiration  and  resource.  Its  influ- 
ence was  to  be  felt,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a» 
keenly  and  pervasively  in  Boston  as  in  Cambridge 
itself.  This  influence  of  Harvard  University  upon 
Boston  culture,  exerted  as  it  has  been  both  directly 
and  in  the  way  of  attracting  men  of  an  intellectual 
or  artistic  cast  to  the  city,  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
Indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  art  of  music  is  concerned,  il 
is  a  fact  that  the  initiative  to  much  of  the  active 
musical  life  for  which  Boston  has  long  been  noted, 
and  to  which  she  owes  her  recognized  position  as  one 
of  the  chief  musial  centres  of  the  country,  came 
really  from  Harvard,  if  in  a  wholly  unofficial  way. 
But  of  this  more,  later  on. 

The  point  which  it  is  important  to  appreciate  here 
is,  that  what  of  influence  was  exerted  by  the  Uni- 
versity either  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  in- 
tellectual, artistic  or  even  specially  musical  culture 
and  organized  musical  activity  of  Boston,  was  so 
readily  responded  to,  it  bore  fruit  so  soon  aud  of  such 
good  quality,  that  Boston  pretty  well  absorbed  it  all 
and  there  was  little  left  to  work  efficaciously  in  Cam- 
bridge itself.  If  Harvard  often  gave  the  initiative, 
and,  so  to  speak,  sowed  the  seed,  Boston  was  un- 
mistakably the  fittest  soil  wherein  that  seed  could 
sprout,  grow  and  ripen.  The  very  proximity  of 
Boston,  the  ease  of  communication  between  it  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  exceeding   activity  of  musical 


life  in  the  capital,  in  wtiich  the  resident  of  the 
university  town  could  participate  at  little  expense  or 
trouble,  acted  as  an  obstacle  to  Cambridge  taking 
active  measures  to  further  the  public  or  organized 
cultivation  of  music  within  her  own  precincts. 
What  would  have  been  the  use?  Boston  was  there, 
only  three  miles  off— just  over  the  way,  as  it  were — 
with  her  concerts,  theatres,  opera  and  oratorios,  and 
that  was  enough.  There  was  not  even  a  chance  for 
local  vanity  to  come  into  pl.ny  as  au  incentive  to  local 
action — and  heaven  knows  that  Cambridge  has  always 
had  her  fair  share  of  local  pride ;  all  competition 
with  Boston  in  the  way  of  musical  enterprise  would 
have  been  hopeless  from  the  out.set.  Boston  had  too 
much  the  start,  besides  having  more  opportunity, 
more  money  and  more  leisure  to  attend  to  such  things. 
Cambridge  was  wisely  content  to  let  Boston  make 
music  for  her.  Thus  it  came  about  that  many  of 
those  incentives  to  musical  activity  and  enterprise 
which  came  originally  from  Harvard,  while  they 
worked  with  often  astoni>shing  efficacy  in  Boston, 
failed,  and  for  this  very  reason,  to  be  producti\9  of 
any  very  tangible  results  in  Cambridge  itself.  Boston 
was  inspired  with  enough  zeal  for  herself  and  Cain- 
bridge  too.  Naturally  it  would  be  idle  to  claim  that 
all  the  musical  activity  for  which  Boston  has  long 
been  noted  arose  from  an  impulse  given  b}' Harvard 
University;  but,  although  by  no  means  all,  it  is  true 
that  no  little  of  the  musical  activity  in  Boston  can  be 
traced  in  the  end  to  such  a  source.  Music  i.s  not  the 
only  department  in  which  Harvard  has  done  some- 
what more  to  improve  Boston  than  it  has  to  improve 
Cambridge. 

It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  this  point 
at  such  length,  in  order  to  explain  the  otherwise 
astounding  vacancy  of  the  musical  annals  of  Cam- 
bridge. For  it  needs  a  little  explanatory  preluding  to 
lead  up  to  a  statement  such  as  this :  that  a  New  Eng- 
land town,  over  two  centuries  and  a  half  old,  which 
has  been  for  nearly  the  whole  of  that  period  the  seat 
of  the  first  university  in  the  country,  which  has  been 
an  incorporated  city  tor  forty-four  years,  and  now  has 
a  population  of  upwards  of  00.000  souls,  has  never 
bad  a  theatre  nor  a  music  hall !  That  <s  to  say,  has 
never  had  a  place  especially  built  for  a  theatre,  nor  a 
hall  constructed  for  the  especial  purpose  of  having 
music  publicly  performed  therein.  Much  as  if 
Cambridge  never  had  a  musical  society,  association  or 
organization  of  importance.  But  it  is  not  so  bad  as 
that,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

In  the  earlier  days  what  little  music  was  made 
was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  churches. 
Cambridge,  like  many  another  town,  had  her  fair 
taste  of  the  old  New  England  psalmody.  Those  old 
psalm-tunes,  harmonized  in  the  clumsiest  fashion,  and 
often  incorrectly,  formed  the  staple  of  people's  musi- 
cal diet  in  those  times,  both  in  and  out  of  the  church. 
It  seems  incredible  now  that  people  should  ever  have 
taken  to  such  things  for  the  sake  of  musical  enjoy- 
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ment,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  largely  a 
sense  of  association  that  helped  to  make  them  palata- 
ble. The  old  tunes  had  become  endeared  to  most  of 
their  votaries  early  in  life,  and  often,  no  doubt,  for 
quite  other  reasons  than  purely  musical  ones.  No 
man  can  but  have  a  certain  artection  through  life  for 
the  tunes  with  which  his  mother  used  to  sing  him  to 
sleep,  when  he  was  a  child.  Besides,  people  went  to 
church  in  earnest  then,  and  all  that  was  associated 
with  church-going  appealed  pleasantly  to  their  taste 
and  imagination.  It  seems  as  if  the  early  taste  for 
psalm-singing,  for  which  New  England  was  noted, — 
psalm-singing  not  only  as  a  part  of  divine  worship, 
but  as  a  means  of  social  musical  recreation, — could 
only  be  accounted  for  in  this  way ;  for,  even  in  the 
earlier  colonial  period,  intercourse  with  England  and 
the  Continent  was  easy  and  frequent  enough  to  give 
people  abundant  opportunity  for  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  music  that  was  not  only  intrinsically  better, 
but  infinitely  fitter  for  purposes  of  recreation  than 
these  raw-boned  and  ill-harmonized  old  tunes.  No 
doubt,  in  the  beginning,  Puritan  severity  looked  con- 
siderably askance  at  all  purely  secular  music ;  and  a 
remnant  of  this  feeling  survived  for  a  long  time  in 
greater  or  less  vigor.  But  with  all  possible  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  superior  propriety  of  singing  psalms 
over  all  other  forms  of  music,  a  certain  force  of  en- 
dearing association  must  have  been  at  work  to  make 
this  exercise  seem  not  only  proper  and  profitable,  but 
enjoyable  as  well.  True  it  is  that  this  passion  for 
psalm-singing,  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  wor- 
ship, became  deeply  ingrained  in  the  New  England 
character  :  indeed,  it  has  not  been  eradicated  yet.  Go 
on  a  summer's  Sunday  evening  into  the  parlor  of 
almost  any  country  hotel  you  please,  and  your  ears 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  be  greeted  with  a  braying  and 
discordant  survival  of  this  old  practice.  Only  what 
is  now  done  of  a  Sunday  evening  was  then  done  at 
any  time.  Tate  and  Brady,  with  the  appropriate 
music,  was  for  a  long  time  what  people  looked  to  for 
their  musical  solace.  Of  course,  during  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  present  century,  the  less  good  of  the 
old  tunes  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  better  ones  had 
been  reharmonized,  and  new  ones  written.  Secular 
music,  too,  had  in  a  certain  measure  supplanted  the 
psalm-tunes  as  a  means  of  home  recreation,  and  a 
higher  class  of  church  music  had,  little  by  little, 
made  its  way  into  the  Divine  service.  Instrumental 
music,  too,  had  for  some  time  been  cultivated  by 
amateurs.  Yet  it  is  surprising  how  late  it  was  before 
an  organ  was  placed  in  many  of  the  churches.  There 
was  no  organ  in  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge  until 
1827 — by  a  curious  coincidence,  the  year  of  Beetho- 
ven's death — and  it  is  plain  enough  from  some  re- 
marks in  Dr.  Holmes's  sermon  on  the  occasion  (de- 
livered on  September  30th)  that  this  addition  was  con- 
sidered no  little  of  an  innovation.  The  learned 
divine  said  :  "The  introduction  of  an  organ,  instead 
of  diminishing,  should  increase  the  number  of  singers 


in  the  congregation.     It  is  not,  you  will  remember, 
I  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  voice,  but  as  an  aid 
'  to  it."     He  could  not  have  been  more  carefully  ex- 
planatory had  a  church-organ  then  been  heard  of  for 
the  first  time. 

As  I  have  said,  the  popular  musical  impulse  came 
first  from  the  churches,  in  Cambridge  as  elsewhere  in 
New  England,  and  a  general  fondness  for  signing 
psalm-tunes  was  the  first  result.  Bat  in  Cambridge, 
whatever  attempts  were  made  to  indulge  this  taste  in 
an  organized  way  have  long  since  been  forgotten.  If 
any  private  singing  clubs  or  societies  were  formed,  no 
trace  of  them  remains;  they  must  have  had  very  fluc- 
tuating and  brief  existences.  In  Boston  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  was  formed  in  1815,  and  it  is  likely 
enough  that  this  rendered  either  the  formation  of  a 
similar  society  in  Cambridge  unnecessary,  or  its  survi- 
val impossible. 

But  what  general  music-loving  society  in  Cambridge 
apparently  did  not  do,  or  else  did  only  to  little  pur- 
pose, for  itself,  some  of  the  students  of  the  University 
did.  On  November  9, 1786,  was  formed  the  Singing 
Club  of  Harvard  University,  a  small  club  of  under- 
graduates. That  the  main  object  of  the  club  was  for 
its  members  to  sing  together  the  then  current  New 
England  psalmody  appears  from  the  records  of  its 
expenditures,  in  which  several  very  grim-sounding 
psalm-tune  books  are  mentioned  among  the  purchases 
made  by  the  club.  Of  other  music  bought  there  is 
little  mention  made ;  but  now  and  then  we  come  across 
small  (at  times  incredibly  small)  sums  of  money,  dis- 
bursed for  the  purchase  of  musical  instruments.  So 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  singers  did  not  sing  wholly 
unaccompanied.  Among  the  original  members  of 
this  curious  little  club  we  find  President  Kirkland, 
Judge  Samuel  Putnam,  and  in  1799,  Leverett  Salton- 
stall.  It  disbanded  in  May,  1803.  This  Singing 
Club  of  Harvard  University  would  hardly  have  been 
worth  mention  here,  bad  it  not  been  the  immediate 
forerunner  of  another  far  more  important  organization, 
which  came  in  for  what  legacy  of  music  and  musical 
instruments  the  older  body  had  to  bequeath.  This 
younger  organization  is  one  of  real  historical  impor- 
tance, for  it  has  of  later  years  had  an  immense,  if  in- 
directly exerted,  influence  upon  the  musical  life  of 
Boston,  and  by  reflection,  upon  that  of  Cambridge  it- 
self. Let  not  the  reader,  especially  if  he  live  in  Cam- 
bridge, smile  when  I  say  that  this  new  society  was  the 
Pierian  Sodality.  That  the  Pieriana  have  never 
played  very  well,  either  in  the  beginning  or  since, 
may  be  admitted  at  the  outset;  the  present  writer 
certainly  can  admit  it  with  a  tolerable  grace,  for  he 
was  once  a  Pierian  himself  But  the  salutary  and  far 
reaching  influence  the  Pierian  Sodality  came  in  time 
to  exert,  was  exerted  otherwise  than  through  its  musi- 
cal performances. 

The  Sodality  was  projected  and  organized  in  1808, 
by  five  young  sophomores,  to  wit  :  Alpheus  Bigelow, 
Benjamin  D.  Bartlett,  Joseph  Eaton,  John  Gardner 
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and  Frederick  Kinlocb.  Its  object  was  the  practice 
and  performance  of  instrumental  concerted  music  by 
its  members.  Many  distinguished  names  are  in  ita 
lists  of  membership,  albeit  not  many  names  of  musi- 
cians. George  B.  Emerwn  and  Henry  K.  Oliver, 
(class  of  1817)  are  to  be  noted.  Later  on  we  find  the 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  playing  the  trombone, 
Francis  Boott,  the  composer,  playing  the  Bute,  and 
John  S.  Dwight,  the  distinguished  critic,  playing  the 
clarinet. 

The  detailed  history  of  the  Pierian  Sodality  be- 
longs more  properly  to  the  annals  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity than  to  those  of  Cambridge.  But  a  few  facts 
and  dates  may  not  be  out  of  the  way  here.  The 
secretary's  records  for  the  first  twenty-four  years  of 
the  Sodality's  e.xiitence  have  been  totally  lost;  it  is 
only  from  the  year  1832  that  we  can  begin  to  follow 
the  club's  proceedings  .iccurately.  In  this  year  the 
club  was  reduced  to  a  single  member,  who,  however, 
used  to  hold  meetings  by  himself  with  laudable  regu- 
larity, and  duly  record  the  same.  But  it  is  known 
that  the  Sodality's  orchestra  used  to  furnish  music  at 
the  College  Exhibitions  and  to  give  serenades  on  ita 
own  account  as  early  as  1827.  This  fashion  of  sere- 
nading lasted  until  about  1858,  when  the  Glee  Club 
was  formed,  and  open-air  nocturnal  performances  fell 
more  legitimately  to  its  share.  The  Glee  Club  was 
founded  by  Josiah  Bradlee,  Benjamin  W.  Crownin- 
shield,  John  Homans  and  C.  H.  Learoyd.  It  gave 
its  first  public  concert,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pier- 
ians,  in  Lyceum  Hall,  March  29,  1858, — a  custom 
which  has  been  kept  up,  with  but  few  interruptions, 
ever  since.  It  probably  reached  ita  highest  point  of 
excellence  between  18G4  and  1866,  when  George  L. 
O.sgood  was  leading  first  tenor.  It  was  he,  too,  by 
the  way,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  class  chorister,  put  a 
sudden  atop,  in  186G,  to  the  time-honored  custom  o( 
omitting  three  beats  from  the  measure  between  the 
phrases  of  "  Fair  Harvard  "  in  the  Class  Day  singing. 
Before  his  Class  Day,  people  used  to  wait  for  this 
curious  laming  of  the  rhythm,  as  for  one  of  the  regu- 
lar features  of  the  day,  and  they  were  never  disap- 
pointed. 

But,  to  return  once  more  to  the  Pierian  Sodality. 
It  has  been  already  hinted  that  its  historical  impor- 
tance did  not  reside  in  its  musical  performances ;  it 
is  Important  and  interesting  to  us  here  because  of 
one  of  its  ufTshoota.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  many 
of  its  members,  on  graduating  from  the  University, 
should  feel  not  only  a  deep  interest  in,  but  almost  a 
sense  of  responsibility  concerning  the  musical  life  of 
the  community  they  were  to  begin  life  in.  A  large 
proportion  of  them  were  Boston  men ;  the  fact  of 
their  membership  in  the  Pierian  Sodality  (that  is,  in 
a  club  of  instrumental  performers)  naturally  indi- 
cated them  as  ardent  music-lovers,  while  their  Uni- 
versity degree  gave  assurance  that  they  were  men  of 
a  certain  liberal  culture.  It  is  just  such  men  as  these 
who  would  instinctively  dive  to  the  very  heart  of 


musical  circles  in  their  aiter-coilege  life,  and  more  or 
less  take  the  lead  in  promoting  musical  enterprise. 

On  July  27,  1837,  a  circular  letter  was  issued  by  a 
committee  of  the  Sodality,  calling  a  general  meeting 
of  the  honorary  and  immediate  members  (that  is 
what  would  now  be  called  the  graduate  and  active 
members),  to  be  holden  in  No.  (j,  Uiiiversity  Hall, 
on  Commencement  Day,  August  30th.  This  circular 
was  signed  by  E.  S.  Dixwell,  .1.  S.  Dwight,  Henry 
Gaasett,  Jr.,  C.  C.  Holmes,  J.  F.  Tuckerman  and  W. 
T.  Davis.  It  was  proposed  to  unite  the  old  member?, 
into  a  permanent  association  for  the  promotion  of 
musical  taste  and  science  in  the  University.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  from  thirty  to  forty  gentle- 
men, J.  M.  Wainwright  being  appointed  chairman, 
and  Henry  S.  .McKean  secretary.  A  report  of  the 
committee  was  read  by  John  S.  Dwight,  and  several 
resolutions  were  adopted,  .\raong  them  was  that  the 
.Association  should  meet  annually  on  Commence- 
ment Day,  for  the  pleasure  ot'  social  inlercours-e, 
and  for  the  discussion  of  plans  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  music  in  the  University.  It  was  like- 
wise voted  that  plans  be  considered  tor  Introducing 
(he  study  of  music  into  the  academic  course,  and 
for  the  formation  of  a  musical  library.  At  an 
adjourned  meeting  on  the  following  Commencement 
Day,  August  29,  1838,  a  constitution  was  adopted, 
and  the  style  of  General  Association  of  Members  of 
the  Pierian  Sodality  of  Harvard  University  was  fixed 
upon.  Two  years  later,  at  the  fourth  annual  meet- 
ing, it  was  voted  to  sever  all  connection  with  the 
parent  society,  the  Pierian  Sodality,  and  the  new 
title.  Harvard  Musical  Association,  was  adopted. 

The  early  years  of  the  .Vssociation  can  have  been 
neither  very  prosperous  nor  full  of  hope  ;  for,  at  the 
eighth  annual  meeting,  holden  in  Lyceum  Hall, 
.Vugust  28,  1844,  it  was  proposed  that  it  should 
dissolve.  But  this  motion  was,  luckily,  never  carried 
through,  and  the  Association,  if  it  did  little  or  noth- 
ing else,  continued  to  meet  every  Commencement 
Day;  indeed,  the  very  next  year  (184."))  it  was  incor- 
porated under  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  On  .March 
14,  1848,  the  Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
(the  eleventh)  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  at  "  the 
Music  Rooms  of  Mr.  Hews,  in  Washington  Street." 
Henceforth  the  Harvard  Musical  -Association  should 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  Boston  rather  than  to 
Cambridge;  but  it  still  maintained  its  relations  with 
the  University,  unofficial  though  they  were,  and 
every  Commencement  Day  it  had  its  room  in  or  near 
the  College  Yard,  where  a  light  lunch,  drink,  tobacco 
and  social  chit-chat  awaited  the  members.  This 
custom  was  kept  up  until  shortly  after  1860,  when  it 
fell  into  disuse. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  in- 
fluence the  Harvard  Musical  Association  has  exerted 
upon  music  in  Boston.  Still  a  few  of  the  results  of 
its  energy  may  well  be  detailed  here,  for  they  are  not 
uninteresting  from  .the  bearing  they  have  had  upon 
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the  musical  life  of  Cambridge.  Curiously  enough, 
among  the  musical  enterprises,  the  inception  of  which 
can  be  traced  to  the  Harvard  Musical  Association, 
there  are  comparatively  few  in  the  promotion  of  which 
the  Association  took  any  official  action,  or,  indeed,  in 
the  history  of  which  it  appears  at  all  in  its  corporate 
capacity.  But  at  iis  annual  suppers  itoften  happened 
that  one  or  anothtir  member  would  propose  a  musical 
scheme,  which  would  then  be  freely  discussed,  its 
value  and  the  best  means  of  carrying  it  out  de- 
termined. Then  such  members  a«  felt  personally 
interested  in  it  would  unite  in  pushing  it,  although 
the  .\seociation,  as  such,  would  take  no  official  part 
in  the  business.  Yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  hardly  a 
piece  of  musical  enterprise  was  ever  mooted  bv  a 
member  of  the  Association,  without  its  being  dis- 
cussed quite  as  fully  and  freely  at  these  meetings  as  il 
it  had  been  really  official  business.  In  this  way,  the 
building  of  the  Boston  Slusic  Hall,  the  purchase  o( 
the  Great  Organ,  the  introduction  of  music  into  the 
academic  course  at  Harvard,  even  to  the  engagement 
of  John  K.  Paine  as  organist  and  instructor  in  music 
at  the  University,  are  really  quite  as  traceable  to  the 
influence  and  energy  of  the  Harvard  Musical  .\s80ci- 
ation  as  were  its  more  avowed  pieces  of  enterprise, 
such  as  the  giving  of  chamber  concerts  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  symphony  concert?,  .which  were  given 
in  Boston  for  seventeen  sea-sons,  from  18t>6-67  to 
1882-83. 

What  is  most  important  to  our  present  purpose  is 
to  note  that  almost  all  the  mu.sical  enterprises,  trace- 
able either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Harvard  Mu- 
sical Association,  weie  carried  out  in  Boston;  thus 
the  influence  of  the  Association  was  mainly  exerted 
in  the  direction  of  centralizing  the  best  musical  ex- 
ecutive means,  and  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
musical  pertbrniance  in  the  .State  capital.  And  so 
successful  were  these  eflbrts  that,  as  h;is  already  been 
pointed  out,  little  opportunity  or  necessity  was  left 
for  Cambridge  to  ilo  anything  musically  for  herself. 
Had  Harvard  University,  in  the  beginning,  shown 
more  disposition  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  efforts 
of  the  Association  to  foster  the  cultivation  of  music 
within  her  own  gates,  all  might  have  been  diflierent. 
All  the  original  members  of  the  -Association  were 
sons  of  A/iiia  Mnlrr,  and  very  much  disposed  at  first 
to  work  harmoniously  with  their  Mother  for  the  good 
cause  of  .\rt.  But  in  the  early  forties,  music  #a8  not 
merely  ignored,  but  positively  despised  in  New  Eng- 
land, save  by  especially  musical  people ;  and  the 
t)verseers  and  Faculty  of  Harvard  University  were 
by  no  means  ahead  of  their  time  in  their  respect  for 
the  art.  The  most  well-meant  attempts  of  the  young 
Association  to  induce  the  University  officially  to  rec- 
ognize the  dignity  of  the  art  of  music  were  met  with 
rebutf  after  rebuff,  .and  it  is  no  wonder  that  its  mem- 
bers soon  turned  their  energies  to  cultivating  the  art 
in  a  more  prurient  field,  namely  in  Boston,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  University.     Had  it  been  otherwise. 


Harvard  University  might  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  musical  educators  and  promoters  of  musical 
culture  in  New  England,  if  not  in  the  whole  country 
— with  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  as  the  secret 
power  behind  the  throne ;  and  Cambridge  might,  in 
time,  have  grown  to  be  a  sort  of  musical  centre,  in  the 
sense  that  Oxford  was  for  a  long  while  in  England. 
But  this  was  not  to  be ;  at  least,  it  was  not  to  be  so 
soon  as,  nor  to  the  extent  that,  it  othe:wise  might 
have  been. 

Of  course,  the  city  lived  its  own  musical  life  in 
private,  as  other  cities  do ;  Cambridge  has  never 
lacked  its  fair  share  of  music-lovers.  And,  if  these 
went  to  Boston  for  their  concerts,  oratorios  and 
operas,  they  made  no  little  music  among  themselves 
in  a  quiet,  unassuming  way  at  home.  But  of  such 
home-mueic  little  or  no  trace  remains;  it  forms  no 
part  of  history. 

The  University,  however,  did  not  forever  remain 
obdurate  to  the  claims  of  music  to  be  regarded  as  a 
legitimate  factor  of  education  ;  musical  instruction 
of  a  sound  and  reputable,  if  rather  limited  sort,  be- 
came in  time  obtainable  at  College,  if  it  was  not 
recognized  as  a  part  of  the  regular  academic  course. 
But  a  change  was  to  come,  and  this  change  was 
brought  on,  more  than  by  anything  else,  by  the  en- 
gagement, in  1863,  of  John  K.  Paine  as  organist 
and  musical  instructor  to  the  University,  to  succeed 
Levi  P.  Homer,  deceased.  Nothing  could  be  more 
apt  to  bring  the  University  to  a  due  sense  of  what  it 
owed  to  the  art  of  music  than  the  presence,  in  its  own 
body  of  instructors,  of  this  ardent,  energetic,  thor- 
oughly equipped  and  uncompromising  musician. 
His  position  in  the  University  must  have  been  a 
pretty  arduous  one  at  firet;  at  that  time  he  was, 
musically  speaking,  an  ultra-classicist,  a  determined 
Bachianer,  and,  as  such,  could  look  for  little  sympa- 
thy, much  less  for  comprehension,  from  even  those 
members  of  the  Faculty  who  were  inclined  to  be 
musical.  But  he,  with  some  others  behind  him,  left 
no  stone  unturned  to  enlarge  the  scope  and  empha- 
size the  importance  of  musical  instruction  in  the 
University.  That  old  influence,  which,  years  before, 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association  had  sought  in  vain  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  University  directly  from  with- 
out, now  proved  fruitful  and  efficacious  when  wielded 
within  its  own  gates  by  this  determined  musician, 
who  was,  by  the  way,  also  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  -Vssociation,  and  backed  up  energetically  by 
other  members.  In  1873  Mr.  Paine  was  appointed 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Music,  and  in  1875  he  was 
raised  to  a  full  professorship.  This  was  the  first 
chair  of  music  ever  created  in  an  .Vmerican  Univer- 
sity. The  dignity  of  the  art  was  at  last  fully  recog- 
nized by  Harvard  ;  music  was  admitted  as  a  regular 
elective  study  in  the  academic  course,  and  high 
honors,  Summi  Honorea,  could  be  won  in  it.  Thus 
was  the  original  dream  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation, that  oflshoot  of  the  older  Pierian  Sodality, 
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more  than  realized ;  and  who  shall  say  that  the 
thoughts,  efforts  and  impetus  of  the  Association  had 
not  much  to  do  with  making  its  realization  possible  ? 
But  Professor  Paine's  influence  has  not  been  felt  in 
the  University  only  ;  it  has  been  active  in  the  gen- 
eral musical  life  of  Cambridge  also.  Since  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Sanders  Theatre,  in  1876,  Cambridge  has 
shown  signs  of  an  ever-increasing  determination  not 
to  be  wholly  dependent  on  Boston  for  concerts. 
True,  these  concerts  have  been  given  by  imported 
talent — the  Listemann  Quartet,  the  Thomas  Orches- 
tra or  (as  of  later  years)  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra— but  the  funds  for  their  support  have  been  raised 
in  Cambridge  itself  And  among  the  foremost  of 
those  to  whose  zeal  and  energy  the  maintename  of 
these  concerts  has  been  due.  Professor  Paine  has 
always  been  found.  Now  a  regular  series  of  orches- 
tral concerts  in  Sanders  Theatre  is  as  much  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  every  winter,  as  it  is  in  Boston  itself 
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MEDICAL    HISTORY. 

BY    HENRY   O.   MARCY,    A.M.,   M.D.,    LL.D. 

In  the  formation  of  a  new  settlement,  by  people 
representing  in  a  high  degree  the  culture  of  the 
period,  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  the  civilization 
represented  by  it  would  be  a  fair  exponent  of  the 
times.  This  in  an  exceptional  degree  is  true  of  the 
history  of  Cambridge,  aud  it  finds  its  exponent  in 
medicine,  as  well  as  in  the  other  learned  professions. 
Although  in  the  early  period  of  the  settlement  of 
Cambridge  the  practice  of  medicine  was,  in  a  con- 
siderable measure,  associated  with  that  of  the  clerical 
profession,  the  records  of  the  colonists  clearly  show  that 
they  recognized  the  importance  of  a  man  specially 
trained  aa  a  surgeon,  and  to  supply  the  need  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  one  John  Pratt,  who  came 
from  England  and  settled  in  Cambridge.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly the  first  physician  recognized  as  a  "  Doctor 
of  Physick."  It  is  recorded  on  a  fly-leaf  of  the 
'•Colony  Records,"  vol.  i.,  under  date  of  March  5, 
1628,  that  said  Mr.  Pratt  came  to  Cambridge  under 
an  agreement  with  the  "Company  of  Adventurers." 
A  proposition  being  made  to  entertain  a  surgeon  for 
the  plantation,  Mr.  Pratt  was  propounded  as  an  able  | 
man  upon  these  conditions,  namely, — "That  £40 Ster- 
ling should  be  allowed  him,  viz.,  for  his  chest  £2.i, 
the  rest  for  his  own  salary  the  first  year;  provided  he 
continue  three  years,  the  company  to  be  at  the  charge 
of  transporting  his  wife  and  a  youth,  to  have  £20  a 
year  for  the  other  two  years,  and  to  build  him  a 
house  at  the  Company's  charge,  and  to  allot  him  one 


hundred  acres  of  ground  ;  but,  if  he  stay  but  one  year, 
then  the  company  to  be  at  charge  of  his  bringing 
back  to  England,  and  he  to  leave  his  servant  and  the 
chest  for  the  company's  service."  It  is  in  evidence 
that  he  practiced  with  and  .sought  the  good  of  the  set- 
tlement for  some  years,  but  becoming  dissatisfied,  he 
wrote  a  letter  of  complaint  to  a  friend  in  England, 
because  of  which  he  was  called  shaiply  to  account  by 
the  magistrate  in  November,  ItiSS.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  at  this  time,  Cambridge,  the  so-called  New 
Towne,  was  the  seat  of  government  for  the  Colony, 
and  the  hope  was  expressed  by  Governor  Dudley  that 
men  of  ability  might  be  attracted  here  by  the  advan- 
tages which  the  .settlement  offered.  In  1683  Wood 
wrote  that,  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Towne  are 
most  of  them  very  rich  and  well  stored  with  cattle  of 
all  sorts."  The  Courts,  both  general  and  particular, 
were  held  in  Cambridge  exclusively,  until  May,  1636, 
when  they  were  removed  to  Boston.  Although  not 
germane  to  the  history  of  medicine,  this  letter  of 
.lohn  Pratt  is  of  suflicient  interest  to  refer  to.  some- 
what in  detail.  It  is  clearly  evident  that,  then  as 
now,  the  attractions  to  induce  settlers  were  emphasized 
in  glowing  language,  and  that  the  deprivations  and 
hardships  incident  to  a  new  country  oftentimes 
caused  a  longing  to  return  to  old  England,  and  that 
this  homesickness  found  expression  in  strong  lan- 
guage of  discontent.  The  original  letter  appears  not 
to  be  in  preservation,  but  it  was  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance,  coming  from  such  a  source,  to  be  taken 
notice  of  by  the  authorities,  lest  therefrom  perma- 
nent harm  should  come  to  the  colony.  "At  the  Court 
of  assistants,"  says  Winthrop,  November  3,  163o, 
"John  Pratfcf  of  Newtown,  was  <|ue8tione<l  about  the 
letter  he  wrote  into  England,  wherein  he  affirmed 
divers  things,  which  were  untrue  and  wereof  ill-repute 
for  the  state  of  the  country,  as  that  here  was  nothing 
but  rocks,  and  sands,  and  salt  marshes,  etc.  He 
desired  respite  for  his  answer  until  the  next  morning; 
then  he  gave  it  in  writing,  in  which,  by  making  his 
own  interpretation  of  some  passages  and  acknowledg- 
ing his  error  in  others,  he  gave  satisfaction."  ' 

The  answer  indicates  clearly  the  purport  of  the 
letters  in  question  and  is  on  record  as  follows  :' 

"The answer  of  me,  John  Pratt,  to  such  things  as  I 
hear  and  perceive  objected  against  me,  as  offensive  in 
my  letter.  First,  generally,  whatsoever  I  writ  of  the 
improbability  or  impossibility  of  subsistence  for  our- 
selves or  our  posterity  without  tempting  God,  or 
without  extraordinary  means,  it  was  with  these  two 
regards :  first,  I  did  not  mean  that  which  I  said  in 
respect  of  the  whole  country,  or  our  whole  patent  in 
general,  but  only  of  that  compass  of  ground  wherein 
these  towns  are  so  thick  set  together  ;  and  secondly, 
I  supposed  that  they  intended  so  to  remain,  because 


'  Savage's  "  Winthrop,"  i.  173,  174  ;  Paige's  •'  History  of  Cambridge,' 
p.  24. 
•  Paige's  "  History  of  Cambridge,"  pp.  24-26. 
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(upon  conference  with  divers)  I  found  that  men  did 
think  it  unreasonable  that  they  or  any  should  remove 
or  disperse  into  other  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  upon 
this  ground  I  thought  I  could  not  subsist  myself,  nor 
the  plantation,  nor  posterity.  But  I  do  acknowledge 
that,  since  my  letter,  there  have  been  sundry  places 
newly  found,  as  Neweberry,  Concord,  and  others  which 
will  afford  good  means  of  subsistence  for  men  and 
beasts,  in  which  and  other  such  like  new  plantations, 
if  the  towns  shall  be  fewer  and  the  bounds  larger 
than  these  are,  I  conceive  they  may  live  comfortably. 
The  like  I  think  of  Conecticott,  with  the  plantations 
there  now  in  hand,  and  what  I  conceive  so  sufficient 
for  myself,  I  conceive  so  sufficient  also  for  my  poster- 
ity. .\nd  concerning  these  towns  here  so  thick 
planted,  I  conceive  they  may  subsist  in  case  that, 
besides  the  conveniences  which  they  have  already 
near  hand,  they  do  improve  farms  somewhat  further 
off,  and  do  also  apply  themselves  to  and  do  improve  the 
trade  of  fishing  and  other  trades.  .\.s  concerning  the 
intimation  of  the  Commonwealth  builded  upon  rocks, 
sands  and  salt  marshes,  I  wish  [  had  not  made  it, 
because  it  is  construed  contrary  to  my  meaning,  which 
I  have  before  expressed.     And  whereas  my  letters  do 


occasions  and  apprehensions  of  mine  own,  not  intend- 
ing to  lay  any  secret  blemish  upon  the  State.  And 
whereas  I  did  express  the  dauger  of  decaying  here  i» 
our  first  love,  etc.,  I  did  it  only  in  regard  of  the  mani- 
fold occasions  and  businesses  which,  here  at  tirat,  we 
meet  withal,  by  which  I  find  in  my  own  experience 
(and  so,  I  think,  do  others  ako),  how  hard  it  is  to 
keep  our  hearts  in  that  holy  frame  which  sometimes 
they  were  in  where  we  had  less  to  do  in  outward 
things,  but  not  at  all  intending  to  impute  it  as  neces- 
sary to  our  condition,  much  less  as  a  fruit  of  our  pre- 
cious liberties  which  we  enjoy,  which  rather  tend  to 
the  quickening  of  us,  we  improving  the  same  as  we 
ought. 

"This,  my  answer  (according  with  the  inward 
consent  and  meaning  of  my  heart),  I  do  humbly 
commend  to  the  favorable  consideration  and  accept- 
ance of  the  Court,  desiring  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  to 
approve  myself  in  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards 
God  and  man. 

"  John  Pratt." 

His  offence  was  pardoned  and  he  continued  to  re- 
side in  Cambridge  for  nearly  ten  years,  when  he  .sailed 
for  England  with  Capt.  Thomas  Coytmore,  and,  to- 


seeni  to  extenuate  the  judgment  of  such   as   came 

before,  as  having  more  honesty  than  skill,  they  being  '  g«tter  with   his  wife  was  wrecked  and  drowned  near 

scholars,  citizens,  tradesmen,  etc.,  my  meaning  was  j  '^®  <^°**'  •*'  Spain  in  December,  1646. 

not  so  general  as  the  words  do  import;  for   1   had  an  j      ''This  man   was  above  sixty  years  old,  an   experi- 

eye  only  to  those  that  had  made  larger  reports  into  '  ^nced  surgeon,  who  bad  lived  in  New  England  many 

England  of   the  country  than    I   found  to  be  true  in     years,  and  was  of  the  First  Church  at  Cambridge,  in 

the  sense  aforesaid.      .\nd  whereas  I  may  seem  to     -^I''- Hooker's  time,  and  had  good  practice  and  wanted 

imply  that  I  had  altered  the  minds  or  judgments  of  ;  nothing.    But  he  had  been  long  discontented,  because 

the  body  of  the  people,  magistrates  and  others,  I  did  ]  ^'^  employment  was  not  so  profitable  to  himself  as  be 


not  mean  this  in  respect  of  the  goodness  or  badness 
of  the  land  in  the  whole  plantation,  but  only  in  point 
of  removal  and  spreading  further  into  other  parts, 
they  afterwards  conceiving  it  necessary  that  some 
should  remove  into  other  places,  here  and  there,  of 
more  enlargement ;  and  whereas  I  seem  to  speak  of 
all  the  magistrates  and  people,  I  did  indeed  mean 
only  all  those  with  whom  I  had  any  private  speech 
about  those  things.  .Vnd  as  for  the  barrenness  of  the 
sandy  grounds,  etc.,  I  .spake  of  them  then  as  1  con- 
ceived, liut  now,  by  experience  of  mine  own,  I  find 
that  such  ground  as  before  1  accounted  barren,  yet, 
being  manured  and  husbanded,  doth  bring  forth  more 


I  desired,  and  it  is  like  he  feared  lest  he  should  fall  into 

J  want  in  hi.T  old  age,  and  therefore  he  would  needs  go 

back  into  England;  for  surgeons  were  then   in  great 

,  request  there,  occasioned  by  the  war  ;  but  God  took 

him  away  childless."' 

The  dissatisfaction,  of  which  the  letter  referred  to, 
written  by  Surgeon  Pratt,  is  an  exponent,  grew  to  such 
proportions  that  rival  factions  centred  about  the  two 
great  ecclesiastics  of  the  day,  Mr.  Cotton,  of  Boston, 
and  Mr.  Hooker,  of  Cambridge,  both  in  a  measure 
physicians  as  well  as  clergymen,  which  resulted  in 
Mr.  Hooker,  accompanied  by  more  than  fifty  families 
removing  to  Hartford,  Conn.    Of  the  original  settlere. 


fruit  than  I  did  expect."   .Vs  for  the  not  prospering  of  [  'here  are  reported  to  have  been  but  eleven  families 


the  English  grain  upon  this  ground,  I  do  since  that 
time  see  that  rye  and  oats  have  prospered  better  than 
I  expected,  but  as  for  other  kinds  of  grain,  I  do  still 
question  whether  they  will  come  to  such  perfection 
as  in  our  native  county  from  whence  they  came  .  .  . 
"  And,  as  concerning  that  which  I  said,  that  the  gos- 
pel would  be  as  dear  here  as  in  England,  I  did  it  (o 
this  end,  to  put  some,  which  intended  to  come  hither 
only  for  outward  commodity,  to  look  for  better 
grounds,  ere  they  look  this  way.  As  for  some  grounds 
of  my  returning,  which  I  concealed  from  my  friends, 
for  fear  of  doing  hurt,  I  meant  only  some  particular 


left,  which  gave  little  need  of  a  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine in  their  midst. 

The  bitter  persecution  in  England,  to  which  the 
Puritans  had  been  subjected,  had  caused  them  to  fore- 
see the  possibility  of  a  removal  to  the  New  World, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  their  ministers  had,  on 
this  account,  studied  medicine.  These  men  formed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  early  physicians  of  the  colony. 
As  a  rule,  they  had  been  liberally  educated,  and  some 
of  them  are  the  authors  of  the  first  medical  treatises 


^Savttge'a  *' Wlnthrop,"  v.  i,  p.  ITy;  ii,  p.  230. 
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publisbed  in  America.  For  the  most  part  they  prac- 
ticed only  among  the  members  of  their  own  respective 
societies.  During  the  period  of  (he  early  settlement 
of  the  colonie.s  few  men  were  specially  trained  in  the 
practice  of  physic,  and  medicine  was  distinctly  an  art 
rather  than  a  science, — the  period  which  preceded  the 
teachings  of  Sydenham,  under  whose  guidance  the 
art  of  medicine  may  be  said  to  have  taken  a  new  de- 
parture. The  people  believed  in  specifics,  and  reme- 
dies were  prescribed  as  sovereign  cures.  Two  schools 
of  medical  practice  prevailed  in  Europe, — the  one 
taught  the  use  of  vegetable  substances  alone ;  the 
other  advised,  for  the  most  part,  mineral  compounds. 
The  first  of  these  .scliooU  styled  themselves  the  Galen- 
ists,  since  they  followed  the  teachings  of  Galen  :  the 
ancestry  of  the  botanic  doctor  of  the  last  generation, 
the  eclectic  of  to-day. 

The  other  school  accepted  the  teachings  of  Paracel- 
sus and  gave '"chemical  "  medicines  (so-called),  mineral 
compounds,  and  a  few  of  the  most  active  vegetable  ex- 
tracts. These  men  were  frequently  called  chemist.^;. 
The  rivalry  between  the  two  schools  was  naturally  a 
bitter  one,  but  from  each  comes  the  name  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  apothecary,  as  druggist  and  chemist. 
The  literature  of  the  medical  profession  was  scanty 
and  consisted  generally,  in  .\merica,  of  certain  limited 
facts  concerning  disease,  together  with  a  knowledge 
of  certain  drugs  which  were  to  be  taken  as  a  remedy 
for  certain  diseases.  I  quote  as  follows  from  the  "  Me- 
morial History  of  Boston  "  :  "I  had  the  privilege  of  ex- 
amining and  reporting  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  on  a  paper  of  medical  directions  placed  in  my 
hands  by  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  the  president 
of  the  society.  It  is  headed,  '  For  my  worthy  friend, 
Mr.  Wintrop,'  and  signed  '  Ed.  Stafford.'  Its  date 
is  lt>43,  and  I  was  not  able  to  decide  whether  it  was 
intended  for  Governor  John  Winthrop,  or  for  his  son, 
the  Governor  of  Connecticut.  The  list  of  remedies  is 
made  up  principally  of  simples,  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances; St.  John's  wort,  black  hellebore,  great  bryony 
root,  the  four  great  cold  seeds,  maiden-hair,  fennel, 
parsley,  witch-hazel,  elder,  clown's  all-heal  {stachi/s 
pnlus(rit),  saffron,  fox-glove,  jalap,  scammony,  snake- 
root,  are  among  these,  many  of  them  inert,  some  dan- 
gerous, if  not  carefully  handled.  Caranna  and  taca- 
mahacca,  two  gums,  of  which  it  used  to  be  said, 
'  Whatever  the  tacamahacca  has  not  cured  the  caran- 
na will,'  and  Burgundy  pitch  are  also  enumerated. 
Of  mineral  substances,  lime-water,  salt,  saltpetre,  o-o 
fus  melatlorum  (sulphuretted  oxide  of  antimony)  are 
mentioned.  "  A  Wilde  Catt's  skin  on  ye  place 
greived"  is  recommended  for  pains  in  the  heart  or 
limbs.  More  formidable  to  the  imagination  than  any 
of  these  is,  '  my  black  powder  against  ye  plague, 
small-pox,  purples,  all  sorts  of  feavers,  poyson,  either 
by  way  of  prevention  or  after  infections.'  This  is 
made  by  burning  toads  to  charcoal  and  reducing  this 
to  powder.  It  belongs  to  that  list  of  abominations 
which  disgraced   the  old  pharmacopoeias,  but  which 


have  disappeared  from  the  armamentarium  of  regular 
practitioners.  As  late,  however,  as  the  year  IT^rt, 
Cullen  had  to  censure  Vogel  for  allowing  burnt  toads 
and  swollen  chicks  to  remain  on  his  li.st  of  remedies. 

"  The  Winthrops— to  one  of  whom  Dr.  or  Mr.  Staf- 
ford's directions  were  given — assisted  their  fellow- 
citizens  with  medical  counsel  us  well  as  in  many  other 
ways.  The  Governor  of  Connecticut,  .Iiihn  Winthrop, 
treated  a  great  number  of  medical  cases  in  Hartford, 
and  left  a  record  of  his  practii'e  extending  from  lC-")7 
to  11369.  This  manuscript  was  also  intrusted  to  uie. 
1  examined  it  very  carefully  and  reported  upon  it  in 
the  lecture  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
to  which  I  have  already  referred.  From  it  we  may 
get  an  idea  of  what  was  likely  to  be  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment to  which  our  Boston  [iredecessors  would  be  sub- 
mitted. The  excellent  (Jovernor  seems  to  have  been 
consulted  by  agreat  number  of  persons,  to  have  had  a 
wider  circle  of  practice,  it  may  be  suspecleil,  than 
many  of  those  svlio  called  tliemselves  doct(jrs.  The 
common  diseases  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  appear  to 
have  come  under  his  care.  Measles  and  their  conse- 
quences are  at  firxl  must  prominent,  and  lever  and 
ague  had  often  to  be  treated.  He  used  the  ordinary 
simples  dear  to  mothers  and  nurses — elecampane, 
elder,  wormwood,  anise,  and  the  rest ;  and  besjile  these 
certain  mineral  remedies.  Of  these,  nitre  (saltpetre) 
was  his  favorite.  Anotlier  favorite  (>rescriplioii  was 
spermaceti,  which,  like  Hotspur's  fop,  he  seems  to  have 
considered  '  thesovereign'st  thing  on  earth,'  lor  inward 
bruises  and  often  prescribes  it  after  falls  and  similar  in- 
juries. (Jther  remedies  were  antimony,  now  and  then 
a  little  iron,  or  sulphur,  or  calomel,  rhubarb,  jalap, 
horse-radish  (which  1  remember  Ciillcn  recommends 
for  hoarseness),  guaiaciim  and  the  old  mitliridate  or 
farrago,  which,  like  so  many  loolish  mixtures,  owed  nil 
its  real  virtue  to  opium.  He  amused  his  patients  with 
doses  of  coral  and  of  andier,  and  sometimes  gave  them 
(let  us  hope  without  their  knowing  il)  some  of  ibose 
unmentionable  articles  which  insulted  the  senses  and 
the  stomachs  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
patients.  One  medicine  which  he  very  often  pre- 
scribes he  calls  mbi/a.  .\fter  long  search  I  found  this 
consisted  of  four  grains  of  diaphoretic  antimony,  with 
twenty  grains  of  nitre  and  a  little  salt  of  tin.  I  do 
not  remember  that  the  Cxovernor  ever  mentions  bleed- 
ing or  blistering.  Whether  busy  practitioners  found 
time  to  bleed  their  patients;  as  readily  as  those  who 
had  little  else  to  do  might  be  questioned.  One  of  my 
old  friends  told  me  that  the  f'hiladelpliia  doctors  used 
to  order  bloodletting  more  frequently  than  the  Bos- 
ton ones,  because  there  was  in  that  city  a  set  of  pTofes- 
sional  bleeders.  .  .  . 

"By  the  kindness  of  the  late  librarian  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society  I  had  placed  in  my  hands  a 
manuscript  of  Coiton  Mather,  entitled,  'The  .Vngel  of 
Bethesda,  an  eisay  upon  the  Common  Maladies  of 
Mankind,  offering  first  the  Sentiments  of  Piety,' etc., 
and  'a  Collection  of  plain  but  Potent  and  Approved 
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Remedies  for  the  Maladies.'  This  starting-point  is, 
of  course,  theological.  'Sickness  is,  in  fact,  Flagellum 
Dei  pro  peccatis  Mundi.'  The  treatise  is  full  of  ped- 
antry, superstition,  declamation  and  miscellaneous 
folly."' 

John  Winthrop,  the  founder  of  Boston  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  was  well  versed  in  medicine, 
but  his  public  services  to  the  Colony  were  so  marked 
that  his  minor  ministrations  among  friends  and  neigh- 
bors are  thrown  into  the  back-ground.  The  venerable 
Cotton  says  of  him,  just  before  his  death,  that  he  had 
been  "a  Help  for  our  Bodies  by  Physick,  for  our  Es- 
tates by  Law.''  • 

The  Apostle  Eliot,  under  date  of  September  4, 
1647,  writes  to  Mr.  Shephard,  the  minister  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  expresses  the  desire  that,  "Our  young 
Students  in  Physick  may  be  trained  up  better  than 
yet  they  bee,  who  have  onely  theoreticall  knowledge 
and  are  forced  to  fall  to  practice  before  ever  they  saw 
an  Anatomy  made,  or  duely  trained  up  in  making 
'experiments,'  for  we  never  had  but  one  Anatomy  in 
the  Country,  which  Mr.  'Giles  Firmin'  (now  in 
England)  did  make  and  read  upon  very  well,  but  no 
more  of  that  now." 

Since  anatomy  is  the  old  name  for  a  skeleton,  Mr. 
Firmin  may  be  considered  to  date  as  the  first  medical 
lecturer  of  America.  He  excited  an  interest  in  the 
subject  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  the  session  of  the 
General  Court,  October,  1647,  just  following  the  date 
of  Eliot's  letter  they  resolved,  "  We  conceive  it 
very  necessary  y'  such  as  studies  physick,  or  chirur- 
gery,  may  have  liberty  to  reade  anotomy  and  to  anoto- 
mize  once  in  foure  yeares  some  malefacto  in  case 
there  be  such  as  the  (^urte  shall  allow  of."^  Mr. 
Firmin  studied  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  and 
was  learned  in  medicine,  .\fter  a  time  he  moved  to 
Ipswich,  where  he  was  known  as  a  physician;  subse- 
quently, however,  he  studied  theology,  returned  to 
England  and  was  ordained,  settled  as  a  rector,  but 
continued  to  practice  medicine. 

Charles  Chauncy,  that  .stern  Puritan,  president  of 
Harvard  College,  and  also  Leonard  Hoar,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  were  regular  graduates  of  medicine  at 
Cambridge,  in  England.  Chauncy  left  six  sons,  all  of 
whom  were  educated  at  Harvard  College  and  became 
preachers.  "They  had,"  says  Cotton  Mather,  "an 
Eminent  skill  in 'Physick'  added  unto  their  other 
.\ccompli-)hments ;  which,  like  'him'  (their  father), 
they  used  for  the  'Good'  of  many;  ;ia,  indeed,  it  is 
well  known  that  until  Two  Hundred  Years  ago 
'  Physick  in  England'  was  no  Profession  distinct  from 
Divinity."* 

John  Rogers,  the  fifth  president  of  the  college,  was 
also  a  practitioner  of  medicine.     Hoar  was  the  first 

'  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  "  Jlemorial  History  of  Boston,"    toI.  It., 
p&ges  556-557. 
'  Magnolia,  book  2,  chap,  ir.,  p.  15. 
2  Mass.  Historical  I'ulleclioii,  '\i.  57. 

'  CultuD  Mather's  ">fBKoolia"  book,  iii.,  chap.  23.  page  IM 
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president  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  institution,  but 
Rogers  was  an  earlier  graduate,  who  became  its  pres- 
ident afterwards.  Elisha  Cooke  was  a  prominent 
physician,  as  also  a  politician.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  the  class  of  1657,  being  one  of  the  first  na- 
tives of  the  town  that  .studied  medicine. 

In  the  notes  of  the  period  of  the  early  settlement  of 
Cambridge  there  is  little  comment  made  upon  the 
prevailing  diseases  .as  the  causes  of  death.  Yellow 
lever  occurred  in  Boston  in  1649,  having  been  intro- 
duced from  ships  arriving  from  the  West  Indies.  A 
strict  quarantine  was  established  by  order  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  on  March  16th,  prohibiting  the  landing  of 
persons  or  goods  from  such  vessels.  No  further  san- 
itary regulations  were  adopted  until  October,  1665, 
when  a  warrant  was  issued  by  the  General  Court,  or- 
dering vessels  coming  from  England  to  be  placed  in 
quarantine.  This  was  on  account  of  the  "  plague  '' 
existing  in  London  at  that  time,  but  was  repealed 
two  years  afterward,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  disease.  These  two  orders,  adopted  to  meet  the 
emergencies,  comprise  the  whole  legislation  of  the 
seventeenth  century  so  far  as  it  relates  to  quarantine 
in  Massachusetts.  The  quarantine  grounds  were  near 
the  Castle.  In  1693  the  yellow  fever  was  brought  fo 
Boston  from  the  Barbadoes,  but  few  of  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  vicinity  were  affected  by  it.  It  was  re- 
corded in  the  winter  of  1650  that  "  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  intiict  us  with  coughs,  agues  and  fevers."' 

"  Under  date  of  1671,  this  summer  many  were  vis- 
ited with  ague  and  fever,  and  again  in  September  of 
the  next  year  agues  and  fevers  prevailed,  mostly 
among  us  about  the  bay."  * 

John  Josselyn  writes  in  September,  1671,  of  finding 
the  inhabitants  exceedingly  afflicted  with  the  fever, 
ague  and  bloody  flux. 

In  1721,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  William  Doug- 
lass, there  was  not  a  single  practitioner  of  Boston  who 
was  a  regular  graduated  physician.  He  died  in  Oc- 
tober, 1752,  having  passed  his  whole  professional  life 
in  Boston,  where  he  had  much  influence  as  a  physi- 
cian. Small-pox  prevailed  in  1721  more  extensively 
and  fatally  than  ever  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  A 
statement  of  results  was  made  officially  in  the  Boston 
\eirs  Leiler:  "  Boston,  Feb.  24,  1721-2.  By  the  Se- 
lectmen. The  number  of  persons  visited  with  the 
small-pox  since  its  coming  into  town  in  April  last 
haviug  been  inquired  into  by  direction  from  the  Se- 
lectmen amounts  to  5889,  844  of  whom  died,"  October 
recording  the  exceptional  mortality  of  411.  There  is 
no  record  of  the  extent  of  this  scourge  in  Cambridge, 
but  references  to  it  are  found  in  the  New  England 
Courant  for  November,  December,  January.  Under 
January  22,  1722,  it  is  stated,  "On  Friday  last  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  Province  met  at  Cambridge. 
There  not  being  a  sufficient  number  to  make  a  hduse 
on  Wednesday,  to  which  day  they  were  before  pro- 

>  Church  Rscords,  Ber.  Ur.  Daafortb,  Boxbaty. 
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rogued,  they  are  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  when 
they  are  to  meet  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  the  small- 
pox being  now  in  the  heart  of  that  place."  The 
Town  Records  show  that  a  committee  was  appointed 
January  29th  to  provide  "for  the  relief  of  such  per- 
sons and  families  as  may  stand  in  need  thereof,  in 
case  the  smali-pox  spread  amongst  us." 

Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  of  Boston,  at  about  this  time 
first  introduced  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  but  he 
encountered  the  most  violent  opposition.  Of  286  per- 
sons who  were  inoculated  for  the  smallpox  but  six 
died.  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  is  accredited  with  having 
strongly  advocated  inoculation,  based  upon  his 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  inoculation  which  had 
long  been  practiced  in  Constantinople,  and  had  been 
published  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London." 

In  1730  the  small-pox  again  prevailed  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  in  Cambridge.  Town-meetings  were  held 
to  devise  means  for  its  extermination.  A  vote  passed 
indicates  the  public  opinion  regarding  inoculation  ; 
"  Whereas, Samuel  Danforth,  Esq.'s,  late  practiceof  in- 
oculation of  small-pox  amongst  ua  has  greatly  endan- 
gered the  town  and  distressed  sundry  families  amongst 
us,  which  is  very  disagreeable  to  us ;  wherefore  voted 
that  said  Samuel  Danforth,  Esq.,  be  desired  forthwith  to 
remove  such  inoculated  persons  into  some  convenient 
place,  whereby  our  town  mayn't  be  exposed  by  them.'' 
The  college  studies  were  broken  up  for  a  time  and  the 
Bludenta  dispersed.  Again  in  1752  small-pox  caused 
the  breaking  up  of  the  college  work  from  April  22d 
until  the  following  autumn. 

An  epidemic  occurred  in  Cambridge  in  1740  which 
was  called  the  "  throat  distemper,"  and  is  probably 
the  same  disease  that  Dr.  Thacher  describes  as  an  in- 
fluenza, somewhat  resembling  the  recent  attack  of 
La  Grippe  which,  in  the  early  winter  of  1890,  spread 
over  both  continents.  Thacher  describes  it,  "The 
amazing  rapidity  with  which  it  spread  through  the 
country  resembled  more  a  storm  agitating  the  atmos- 
phere than  the  natural  progress  of  a  disease  from  any 
contagious  source.  Almost  a  whole  city,  town  or 
neighborhood  became  affected  with  its  influence  in  a 
few  days,  and  aa  it  did  not  incapacitate  the  people  in 
general  from  pursuing  their  ordinary  occupations,  it 
was  common  to  observe  in  every  street  and  place  of 
resort  a  constant  coughing,  hawking,  and  wheezing, 
and  in  public  assemblies  little  else  was  to  be  heard  or 
attended  to.  Although  all  classes  of  people  expe- 
rienced the  operation  of  the  influenza,  it  is  remark- 
able that  a  small  number  of  people,  comparatively 
speaking,  were  so  ill  as  to  require  medical  attend- 
ance, and  instances  of  its  fatal  termination  were  of 
rare  occurrence." ' 

It  proved  so  fatal  in  Cambridge,  however,  that  the 
students  were  dismissed  from  college  by  a  vote  passed 
June  23,  1740.     "  Whereas,  through  the  holy  Provi- 
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dence  of  God,  several  families  in  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge are  visited  with  the  throat  distemper,  and  the 
President's  and  Steward's  families  are  under  very 
afflicted  circumstances  by  reason  of  that  mortal  sick- 
ness, and  whereas  we  apprehend  that  there  is  great 
danger  of  the  distemper  spreading  and  prevailing  as 
it  hath  done  formerly  in  other  places,  and  that  the 
students  are  much  endangered  thereby ;  thereby 
Voted,  that  they  be  immediately  dismissed  from  the 
college  and  that  the  vacation  begin  from  this  time, 
and  that  the  Commencement  for  this  year  be  not  un- 
til the  expiration  of  the  vacation."  ' 

Jlr.  Paige,  in  his  "  History  of  Cambridge,"  cites  in- 
stances from  a  private  note-book  of  a  number  of 
deaths  which  occurred  at  this  time,  and  the  inference 
is  extremely  probable  that  the  cause  was  the  disease 
which  we  now  know  under  the  name  of  diphtheria. 

Captain  Goelet,  in  1750,  describes  Cambridge  as 
follows :  ".Vfter  dinner  Jacob  Wendell,  Abraham 
Wendell,  and  self  took  a  horse  and  went  to  see  Cam- 
bridge, which  is  a  neat,  pleasant  village  which  con- 
sists of  about  an  hundred  houses  and  three  colleges, 
which  are  a  plain,  old  fabrick,  of  no  manner  of  archi- 
tect and  at  present  much  out  of  repair  ;  is  situated  on 
one  side  of  the  Towne  and  forms  a  large  square ;  its 
apartments  are  pretty  large.  Drank  a  glass  o(  wine 
with  the  collegians,  returned  and  stopt  at  Richard- 
son's, where  we  bought  some  fowles,  and  came  home 
in  the  evening,  which  we  spent  at  Weatherhead's 
with  sundry  geutlemen."  ■■ 

The  next  important  incidents  which  occur,  relating 
in  a  general  way  to  the  medical  history  of  Cambridge, 
are  grouped  about  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  This  little,  quiet  university  town  became  the 
focus  of  the  early  operative  measures  which  led  to 
the  rebellion,  culminating  in  the  independence  of 
the  States.  Her  citizens  mourned  their  dead  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  Cambridge  became  the 
common  rendezvous  of  the  troops  forming  the  basis 
of  the  Continental  Army.  The  early  "New  England 
History  and  General  Register"  found  the  aggregate 
of  troops  in  Cambridge,  in  the  summer  of  1775,  a 
little  over  eight  thousand. 

Hospitals  were  at  ouce  established  in  the  larger 
houses,  which  were  assigned  by  the  Committee  of 
Safety.  Drs.  John  Warren,  Isaac  Rand,  William 
Eustis,  James  Thacher,  Isaac  Fo.ster,  Thomas  Kitt- 
redge,  and  others,  officiated  in  these  hospitals,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  Dr.  Church.  Three  houses 
are  still  in  existence,  rendered  famous  by  many  previ- 
ous and  subsequent  events,  which  were  used,  at  this 
time,  fur  hospital  purposes. 

Between  Arrow  and  Mt.  Auburn  Sts.  was  the  estate 
of  David  Phips,  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  colonel  of 
the  Governor's  troops,  and  son  of  Lieut.  Gov.  Spencer 
Phips.    This  estate  was  earlier  that  of  Major-General 
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Daniel  Gerkin,  Indian  superintendent,  and  it  was 
under  Gerkin's  roof  that  Generals  Goffe  and  Whalley, 
the  regicides,  were  at  one  time  sheltered.  This  hos- 
pital was  under  the  special  care  of  Dr.  Dunsmore. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Apthorp's  house,  erected  about  1761, 
is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  colonial  architecture 
left  to  us.  Since  Dr.  Apthorp  was  a  representative 
man  in  the  church  episcopate  service,  he  was  received 
with  ill -favor  by  the  colonistf>,  although  born  in  Bos- 
ton, and  he  removed  to  England  in  1764.  The  house 
was  styled,  in  a  satirical  way,  "  The  palace  of  one  of 
the  humble  successors  of  the  Apostles."  For  a  time 
General  Putnam,  of  Connecticut,  occupied  it  as  his 
headquarters,  until  the  Committee  of  Safety  desig- 
nated it  for  hospital  purposes. 

The  celebrated  old  Brattle  house,  from  the  owner 
of  which  the  street  is  named,  recently  purchased  by 
the  Social  Union,  and  restored  for  permanent  preser- 
vation, was  occupied,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
by  General  William  Brattle.  This  house  was  also 
used  as  a  hospital,  and  afterward  occupied  by  Gen- 
eral Mifflin,  quartermaster-general  of  the  Continental 
.A.rmy .  This  house  was  the  scene  of  many  interesting 
events  during  the  siege  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Potts,  a  distinguished  array  surgeon 
of  the  Revolution,  was  the  brother-in-law  of  (teneral 
Mifflin.  Perhaps  no  residence  in  ( 'ambridge  is  .isso- 
ciated  with  the  past  with  greater  variety  of  interest- 
ing reminiscences  than  this  of  the  old  Brittle  estate, 
now  robbed  of  its  wide  acres  of  lawn  and  landscape 
garden.  .Vs  an  interesting  incident  in  the  life  of  Dr. 
Warren,  then  the  active  p.itriot,  better  known  to  his- 
tory as  General  Joseph  Warren,  whose  loss  the  coun- 
try mourned,  killed  in  (he  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  I 
quote  the  e.xqui.site  graphic  pen-picture  from  the 
diary  of  Dorothy  i-Juincy:  "Several  of  our  brave 
Cambridge  men  are  killed.  Mrs.  Hicks  sent  her 
eldest  boy  to  look  for  his  father  as  night  came  on. 
He  found  him  lying  dead  by  the  roadside,  and  near 
him  Mr.  Moses  Richardson  and  Mr.  William  Marcy. 
These  three  were  brought  home  and  ha.stily  buried  in 
one  common  grave  in  the  churchyard.  Ah,  the  sor- 
rows of  that  night !  How  near  it  brought  war  to  our 
doors,  this  first  burial  of  victims  of  British  tyranny! 
It  wa.s  no  time  for  funeral  ceremonies ;  and  as  the  terri- 
fied and  sorrowing  friends  .stood  around  the  rude 
grave  in  which  was  put  all  that  was  mortal  of  these 
brave  men.  Dr.  Warren  tried  to  comfort  them  with 
hopeful  words.  '  It  will  soon  be  over,'  he  said;  'then 
rightful  honors  will  be  paid  to  those  who  fell  in 
defence  of  our  country.'  1  cannot  forget  it.  The 
lurid  glare  of  the  torches,  the  group  in  the  graveyard, 
the  tender  but  hurried  burial,  without  service  or  even 
coffins,  and  Elias  Richardson's  act  of  filial  love  in 
carefully  spreading  the  cape  of  his  father's  overcoat 
upon  the  dead  man's  face,  lest  the  cold  earth  should 
fall  directly  upon  it.  Dr.  Warren  himself,  they  say, 
had  a  very  narrow  escape  in  the  affray.  He  ran  reck- 
lessly into  it  when  the  British  were  retreating,  and  a 


bullet  whizzed  past  his  head,  taking  off  one  of  the 
side  curls.''' 

The  introduction  of  vaccination  into  America  was 
by  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  of  Cambridge.  He 
was  born  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  March  4.  1754;  died  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  2, 1846,  aged  ninety-two  years. 
He  was  educated  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Leyden, 
where  he  received  his  medical  degree.  In  1783  he 
became  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physick 
at  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge,  where  he  also  pro- 
moted the  study  of  Natural  History,  Botany,  and 
Mineralogy.  From  1811  to  1825  he  was  medical 
supervisor  of  the  military  posts'  in  New  England. 
In  1799  Dr.  Jenner  communicated  to  him,  his  dis- 
covery of  vaccination  by  means  of  kine-pox,  and  Dr. 
Waterhouse  at  once  tested  it  by  vaccinating  his  son 
j  Daniel,  a  lad  of  five  years  of  age,  who  had  the  dis- 
ease in  a  mild  form.  His  first  pi^lication  was  in  the 
j  Columhian  Sentinel,  dated  at  Cambridge,  March  12, 
I  1799.  It  is  entitled,  "Something  Curious  in  the 
I  Medical  Line."  and  is  the  first  account  of  vaccination 
I  given  to  the  public  in  America;  published  in  a  news- 
paper, so  as  to  call  the  attention  of  the  daily  farmers 
to  such  a  distemper  among  their  cows.  In  the  year 
1800  he  published  a  tract,  entitled,  "  A  Prospect  of 
Exterminating  the  Sraall-pox,"  being  the  history  of 
variola  vaccina,  or  kine-pox,  etc.  In  it  he  describes 
inoculating  a  servant  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of 
age  with  some  of  the  infected  thread  from  England. 
This  is  probably  the  method  first  adopt€d  for  pre- 
.serving  the  vaccine  virus,  which  came  by  a  "short 
passage  from  Bristol,"  although  in  the  autumn  of 
1802,  Dr.  Waterhouse  records  the  receiving  of  quill 
points,  or  tooth-picks,  charged  with  the  virus.  Some 
years  ago  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  small  silver  box, 
said  to  have  been  presented  to  Dr.  Waterhouse  by  Dr. 
Jenner,  which  contained  enclosed  virus.  The  test  of 
the  faith  he  had  in  the  efficacy  of  the  vaccination  of 
his  own  son  recalls  Dr.  Boylston's  heroic  courage  in 
inoculating  his  son  for  small-pox. 

"  Still  in  the  back-ground,  and  a  little  at  one 
side,  for  they  were  not  Boston  physicians,  but  lived 
on  the  other  shore  of  the  river  at  Cambridge,  are 
three  figures  belonging  to  three  physicians,  each  of 
whom  is  a  typical  representative  of  a  class,  all  dis- 
tinct images  in  my  memory. 

"  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  whose  name  stands  on  his 
title-pages  over  an  inverted  pyramid  of  titles  of  great 
dimensions,  studied  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Leyden,  at  the  last  of  which  places  he  took  his 
medical  degree  in  the  year  1780,  the  same  in  which 
died  the  learned  Professor  Gaubius,  a  pupil  of  the 
world-renowned  Boerhaave.  He  was  a  relative  of  the 
excellent  Dr.  Fothergill,  of  London,  with  whom  he 
used,  as  he  tells  us,  to  drive  upon  his  rounds  of 
medical  visits.  He  will  be  long  and  deservedly  re- 
membered as  having  introduced  vaccination  into  the 
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weatern  world.  He  was  for  some  years  Professor  of 
Theory  and  Practice  in  Harvard  University.  He 
speaks  of  himself  as  Director  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ment comprehending  the  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  He 
may  have  voluntarily  relinquished  practice;  but 
whether  this  were  so  or  not,  I  never  remember  hear- 
iug  of  any  patient  under  his  care.  He  had,  however, 
vaccinated  great  numbers  of  persons,  myself  among 
the  rest.  He  probably  liked  to  write  and  lecture  and 
talk  about  medicine  better  than  to  practice  it.  A 
brisk,  dapper  old  gentleman,  with  hair  tied  in  a 
ribbon  behind,  and  I  think  powdered,  marching 
smartly  about  with  his  gold-headed  cane,  with  a  look 
of  questioning  sagacity,  and  an  utterance  of  oracular 
gravity,  the  good  people  of  Cambridge  listened  to  his 
learned  talk  when  they  were  well,  and  sent  for  one  of 
the  other  two  doctors  when  they  were  sick.  Two 
brief  extracts  from  an  essay  of  his  will  sufficiently 
show  his  way  of  thinking  and  prescribing : 

"  'As  to  planetary  influence,  mentioned  by  Boerhaave 
and  Mead,  the  various  aspects  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
their  accessions,  recessions,  perpendicular  or  oblique 
irradiations,  conjunctions  and  oppositions,  and  their 
effects  on  us  through  the  medium  of  our  atmosphere, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  express  a  decided  opinion. 
.  .  .  Millipedes  have  been  given  with  good  effiect 
in  whooping  cough.  .  .  .  Physicians  in  the  last 
century  thought  they  could  not  practice  without 
millipedes,  while  too  many  in  this  day  believe  them 
good  for  nothing.' 

"All  this  was  rather  too  medieval  for  Cambridge  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

"  While  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse  was  walking 
about  with  his  gold-headed  cane,  like  a  London  physi- 
cian minus  his  chariot  and  his  patients.  Dr.  William 
Gamage  was  riding  around  on  a  rhubarb-colored 
horse  with  his  saddle  bags  behind  him,  and  stopping 
at  door  after  door.  Grim,  taciturn,  rough  in  aspect, 
his  visits  to  the  household  were  the  nightmare  of  the 
nursery.  He  would  look  at  the  tongne,  feel  of  the 
pulse,  and  shake  from  one  of  his  phials  a  horrible 
mound  of  powdered  ipecac,  or  a  revolting  heap  of 
rhubarb — good,  stirring  remedies  that  meant  business, 
but  left  a  flavor  behind  them  which  embittered  the 
recollection  of  childhood.  This  was  the  kind  of 
practice  many  patients  preferred  in  those  days;  they 
liked  to  know  they  bad  taken  something 
energetic  and  active,  of  which  fact  they  were  soon 
satistied  after  one  of  Dr.  Gamage's  prescriptions. 
While  Dr.  Waterhouse  was  airing  his  erudition  on 
foot  and  Dr.  Gamage  was  jogging  round  on  horse- 
back with  his  saddle-bags.  Dr.  Timothy  L.  Jennison 
was  driving  about  in  an  ancient  chaise  drawn  by  a 
venerable  nag,  chiefly,  it  may  be  suspected,  to  exercise 
the  quadruped  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air  for 
himself,  for  his  practice  could  hardly  have  been  con- 
siderable, although  I  do  remember  hearing  that  he 
was  employed  by  one  family.      I  believe  he  was  the 


safest  practitioner  of  the  three,  for  he  was  accused  of 
overfondness  for  old  women's  harmless  vegetable  pre- 
scriptions, which  means  that  he  gave  nature  a  fairer 
chance  than  .she  is  a[>t  to  have  in  the  hands  of  learned 
theorists  and  heroic  routinists.  The  young  raan 
whom  Dr.  Danforth  found  it  hard  to  get  along  with, 
W.1S  his  successor  in  public  esteem  as  a  practitioner. 
Family  connection  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing him  well.  He  was  my  revered  friend  as  well  as 
my  instructor,  and  my  longer  and  fuller  acquaintance 
with  him  enables  me  to  confirm  ail  that  Dr.  Green 
says  in  his  praise."  ' 

The  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  was  first  es- 
tablished at  Cambridge,  and  while  here  Dr.  Water- 
house  heid  his  profes-sorship.  I  quote  from  Thacher's 
"History  of  Medicine  in  America,"  "The  University  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  contributed  to  the  in  terest  and 
advancement  of  medical  science,  by  an  institution 
founded  on  the  generous  benefactions  of  several  en- 
lightened and  liberal  individuals.  Dr.  Ezekiel 
Hersey,  of  Hingham,  who  died  in  1770,  bequeathed 
one  thousand  pounds,  and  his  widow,  at  her  decease, 
a  like  sum,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  professor 
of  anatomy  and  surgery.  His  brother,  Dr.  .\bner 
Her.sey,  of  Barnstable,  who  died  in  178ti,  and  Dr- 
John  Cuming,  of  Concord,  were  also  donors  to  the 
amount  of  live  hundred  pounds  each  for  the  same 
laudable  purpose;  and  William  Erving,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  left  one  thousand  pounds  towards  the  support 
of  an  additional  professor.  In  conformity  with  the 
views  of  the  patrons  and  donors,  professors  of  talenis 
and  character  were  in  1782  appointed,  by  whom 
lectures  on  the  several  branches  were  regularly  de- 
livered, and  students  received  the  honors  of  the 
institution.  In  1780  Dr.  John  Warren,  while  surgeon 
of  a  military  hos()ital  in  Boston,  commenced  a  course 
of  anatomical  lectures,  and  in  the  following  year  they 
were  attended  by  the  students  of  the  University.  Dr. 
Warren  furnished  a  plan  for  a  medical  school  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College, 
and  he  was  appointed  first  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery,  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  and  Dr.  Aaron  Dexter, 
Professor  of  Chemistry.  This  was  the  first  essay  made 
in  New  England  for  the  est^iblishment  of  an  insti- 
tution for  medical  e<1ucation.  George  Holmes  Hall 
and  John  Fleet  were  the  first  who  were  admitted  in 
course  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  at  the 
University,  in  the  year  1788.  From  a  spirit  of  envy 
and  jealousy  towards  the  professors,  great  opposition 
was  made  to  the  degree  being  conferred  upon  the  two 
candidates,  and  it  was  by  the  address  and  perseverance 
of  Dr.  Warren  that  the  object  was  finally  accom- 
plished. In  consequence  of  many  inconveniences, 
both  to  professors  and  students,  and  of  the  superior 
advantages  which  might  result  from  lectures  delivered 
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in  a  more  populous  situation,  the  Corporation  and 
Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University  deemed  it 
expedient  to  establish  a  medical  school  in  the  town  of 
Boston.  The  several  courses  of  lectures  were  ac- 
cordingly transferred,  and  commenced  in  that 
metropolis  in  December,  1810."'  ' 

"  The  establishment  of  a  botanic  garden  at  Cam- 
bridge will  doubtless  prove,  at  a  future  period,  an  ex- 
cellent auxiliary  to  the  study  of  botany  and 
pharmacy,  and  facilitate  a  knowledge  of  the  in- 
digenous plants  of  the  country  and  their  introduction 
into  our  materia  medica.  Two  townships  of  eastern 
land  have  been  granted  by  our  Legislature,  and  a 
subscription  of  §30,000  was  obtained  for  the  purchase 
of  land  and  other  expenses  of  this  valuable  establish- 
ment. It  was  tor  several  years  under  the  manage- 
ment of  William  D.  Peck,  as  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees,  of  which  the 
President  of  the  Medical  Society  is  e.t-o(ficio  a  mem- 
ber." ■ 

The  transfer  of  the  ifedical  Department  of  the 
University  to  Boston  caused  the  medical  interests  to 
centre  in  Boston  rather  than  in  Cambridge.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  organization  of  the  Cam- 
bridge physicians,  as  such,  either  in  society  or  pub- 
lic work,  until  about  18l)7,  when  the  Cambridge 
Medical  Improvement  Society  was  formed,  with 
meetings  at  the  residences  oi  \ln  members  each  month, 
when  papers  were  presented  and  discus-sed,  with  the 
reports  of  cases  of  interest,  etc.  The  attendance 
upon  these  meetings  has  been  good  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  organization,  with  much  profit  to  its 
members  and  the  general  interests  of  the  community. 

Out  of  this  organization  grew  the  formation  of  a 
public  dispensary,  where  the  poor  were  freely  treated 
and  the  city  divided  into  districts,  with  physicians  ap- 
pointed to  each. 

A  fund  was  slowly  accumulated  for  the  purchase 
of  land  and  the  building  of  a  hospital.  A  Board  of 
Trustees  was  appointed  for  this  purpose,  of  which  Dr. 
Morrill  Wymau  was  the  most  active  member,  and 
after  years  of  labor,  the  result  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cambridge  Hospital,  with  ample  sur- 
rounding grounds,  which  is  filling  a  long-felt  want. 

The  Cambridge  Hospital  was  opened  in  ISiJT  by 
Miss  Emily  E.  Parsons,  and  was  kept  open  a  year, 
when  it  was  closed  for  want  of  a  suitable  bouse.  It 
was  re-opened  in  1SIJ9  and  was  closed  again  in  1872. 

.\t  the  retjuest  of  Miss  Parsons  the  following  citi- 
zens of  Cambridge:  Hon.  Isaac  Livermore,  Rev.  Sum- 
ner R.  Mason,  Dr.  W.  \V.  Wellington,  Rev.  Kinsley 
Twining,  Benjamin  Tilton,  Rev.  Alexander  McKen- 
zie  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott  met  November  14,  187(1,  at 
the  residence  of  the  first-named  and  voted  to  apply  to 
the  General  Court  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  under 
the  name  of  "The   Cambridge    Hospital;"  on  tlie 


'  Thic-ber'a  "  History  uf  Mediciuc  iu  Amisricii,"  vul.  i.,  p.  31. 
*  Thacher'i  "  Uietury  uf  MediciDti  in  .Vliierica,''  vul.  i.,  p,  3H. 


23d  of  February,  1871,  an  act,  signed  by  Governor 
Claflin  on  February  13th,  was  accepted  by  the  above- 
named  persons,  who,  with  their  associates  and  suc- 
cessors, were  made  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  hospital  in  the  city  of  Cambridge  for 
sick  and  disabled  persona,  to  be  called  The  Cambridge 
Hospital. 

In  the  early  months  of  1872  it  became  evident,  by 
reason  of  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, that  the  hospital  could  no  longer  be  kept  open, 
and,  with  the  approval  of  Miss  Parsons,  it  was  closed, 
by  vote  of  the  trustees.  May  1,  1872,  there  being  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  $191.47. 

In  December,  1873,  a  bequest  for  $10,000  was  re- 
ceived from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Isaac  Fay  ;  $100,805.55 
have  been  received  in  donations  and  bequests  from 
this  date  to  May,  1886. 

In  1883  the  lot  of  land  on  which  the  hospital  stands 
was  purchased ;  the  erection  of  buildings  was  begun 
in  the  early  spring  of  1884,  and  the  hospital  was  fin- 
ished and  ready  to  receive  patients  Ist  May,  1886. 

The  hospital  building  is  on  the  south  side  of  Mount 
Auburn  Street,  overlooking  Charles  River. 

The  site  has  nine  and  one-third  acres.  The  soil  is 
dry,  gravelly  or  sandy.  The  surface  upon  which 
the  present  buildings  stand  is  well  raised  above 
the  crown  of  Mt.  Auburn  Street;  it  is  about  twenty- 
five  feet  above  the  level  of  Charles  River  and 
sufficiently  distant  from  its  bank;  it  has  a 
water  front  of  500  feet.  On  the  opposite  bank  is  a 
park  or  meadow  of  seventy  acres,  given  by  Prof. 
Longfellow  and  others  to  Harvard  College,  "  to  be 
held  by  the  grantees  as  marshes,  meadows,  gardens, 
public  walks  or  ornamental  grounds,  or  as  the  site  of 
college  buildings  not  inconsistent  with  these  uses." 
Kacing  the  south,  the  wards  have  the  full  influence  of 
the  sun  and  a  free  course  for  the  very  desirable  south- 
west breezes  of  summer.  The  river  in  front  and  the 
meadows  beyond  etfectually  exclude  all  dust  and  noise 
from  that  direction,  and  the  view  is  unobstructed  to 
Corey's  Hill,  two  miles  away. 

The  two  wards  of  one  story  and  the  centre  building 
of  three  stories  form  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square, 
the  opening  towards  the  south  (the  axis  of  the  build- 
ings is  but  three  degrees  west  of  the  north  and  south  • 
line).  At  the  south  end  of  each  ward  is  a  sun  room 
eight  feet  wide  and  extending  across  the  whole  width 
of  the  ward.  Along  the  north  end  of  the  wards  is  a 
corridor,  glazed  in  winter,  which  connects  the  wards 
with  the  centre  building,  and  protects  all  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  sick  aud  the  hollow  square  from  the 
cold  winds  of  winter.  This  plan,  known  as  the  Lari- 
boiaiere  plan,  seems  to  be  as  well  calculated  for  this 
small  hospital  as  it  is  for  the  large  hospitals,  for 
which  it  was  first  designed. 

The  centre,  forty  by  fifty  feet,  has  on  the  lower  floor 
rooms  for  the  physician  and  the  matron,  a  dining- 
r(X)m,  a  reception-room,  an  accident-room  and  a  dis- 
pensary.   The  second  floor  has  rooms  for  six  patients, 
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a  bath-room  and  two  other  rooms.    The  third  story 
has  six  rooms  for  nurses  and  others. 

Each  ward  is  sisty  by  thirty  feet  and  twelve  feet 
high,  the  ceiling  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
walls,  giving  113  square  feet  of  flooring  and  1356 
cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  patient ;  it  has  ten  win- 
dows. The  sixteen  beds  are  arranged  with  the  heads 
next  the  wall  and  about  one  foot  from  it.  The  door 
and  windows  of  the  south  end  of  the  ward  are  near 
its  middle ;  this  secures  the  beds  from  troublesome 
draughts  when  they  are  open.  The  north  end  of 
the  building  is  wider  than  the  ward ;  in  it  are 
the  nurses'  room  and  the  "  tea-kitchen,"  both 
opening  into  the  ward;  behind  this  is  another 
room  not  connected  with  the  ward,  for  a  single 
very  sick  patient,  so  arranged  that  the  friends  may 
visit  it  without  disturbing  others.  lu  the  extreme 
end,  at  the  north,  separated  from  the  ward  by  three 
doors  in  a  corridor,  are  the  lavatory,  the  bath-room, 
the  water-closet,  the  linen-room  and  the  clothes-room. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  offices  are  at  the  north, 
and  the  farthest  removed  from  the  sick.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  nurses' room  gives  good  opportunity  for 
inspection  ;  standing  just  outside  the  door  of  her 
room  the  nurse  can  see  every  bed  and  every  patient 
without  change  of  position. 

The  hospital  is  arranged  for  forty  beds,  but  accom- 
modations could  be  provided  for  about  forty-five 
patients. 

The  property  of  the  hospital  is  held  by  a  corpora- 
tion which  is  composed  of  persons  named  in  the  act 
of  incorporation,  and  such  persons  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  elected  by  ballot  at  any  legal  meeting  of  the 
corporation,  and  of  such  persons  as  may  at  any  time 
give  1500  or  upward,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  same  in 
one  donation.  At  any  meeting  each  member  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote.  The  management  is  by  a  board  ot 
twelve  trustees  which  elects  its  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  four  practitioners  of  medicine  to  constitute  a 
board  of  consultation,  a  house  physician,  eight  visit- 
ing physicians  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  carrying  on  the  hospital.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  patients  at  this  date  (April,  1890)  treated  in 
the  hospital  is  886,  of  out-patients  842. 

It  has  been  found  quite  impossible  to  collect  the 
data  for  giving  a  sketch  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  medical  frat«mity  during  the  long  period  since 
Cambridge  was  first  settled.  Perhaps  this  would  be 
hardly  desirable  in  a  general  history  covering  so 
much  of  public  interest,  and  instead  it  has  been 
thought  wise  to  furnish  in  a  general  way  a  sketch  of 
the  events  relating  especially  to  the  subjects  of  gen- 
eral interest  viewed  from  the  medical  standpoint. 
The  writer  is  fully  aware  that  there  must  be,  of  ne- 
cessity, many  important  omissions — a  considerable 
part  of  which,  however,  could  have  been  easily  filled 
with  a  more  active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
living  members.    The  following  physicians,  members 


of   the  Massachusetts  Medical   Society,   have  been, 
or  are,  residents  of  Cambridge : 

Adniltteil.     Died.       Age. 

KDeeland,  William 1782        1788        5t> 

Waterhoiiae,  Benjamin 1785        184ti        9-J 

Wjrer,  Edward 1786         1788         37 

JeniiJHuD,  TiDiotby  Lindall 1803        1845        85 

Uamage,  William      1S03         Wil         76 

Chaplin,  Jaoiefl  Prescott 1808        1828        46 

Manning,  Samuel 181(1        18ii!2        42 

Williams,  John      1812         1846         99 

WellingUiu,  Timoth.v 181-'        18.5.i        70 

Foster.  Tlionina 1816         lB;il         46 

Oliver,  Daniel 1818        1842        54 

TituB,  Sauinel 182U        1834        61 

Wehater,  John  White 18l'l         1850        60 

Perry,  Nathan lait 

Harris,  ThaddeUH  William 1»23        1856        60 

Chuate,  tieurge,  r«tired 1826        1858 

Hooker,  .\niiun 1826        1869        70 

Hlympton,  Sylvauns 1826        i860        71 

Hayden,  John  Cole 18ii         ls69        67 

Appleton,  John 1833         1869         60 

Bemid,  Jonathan  Wheeler 1834 

I  haplin,  Charles  Koaler 1834         1857         57 

Dana,  FranciH 1b3G        1872        65 

Sawyer,  Samnel 1836         1859        54 

Brown,  Arteniaa /ina 183t; 

Wynian,  Jeflriea 1837         1874         60 

Wyniau,  Morril 1837 

Pierce,  Charles  Ueiiry 1837        1855        41 

Wheeler,  Lewis .  1»37         1872 

Wellington,  William  Williamson 1839 

Howe,  Esteo 1840 

Martin,  Ephraim .  1840 

Johnson,  Henry  Flavel  .    .   '. 1840 

Foster,  Charles  Francis 1841         1865        67 

Allen,  Charles  Hastings 1843 

Clarke,  Sloses 1845         1864         46 

Taylor,  John  Bunker 1649        1889        67 

Bartlett,  Benjamin  Di.xon 1849        l8.')3        63 

Alden,  Jonathan  Phiuney     1849        1863        70 

Webber,  .\lonzo  Carter 1849 

Nichols,  John  Smith  .    .        1852         1862         34 

Morse,  James  Richards 1854 

Hooker,  Anson  Parker 1855        1873        41 

Wood,  Franklin  .Vugustus 1856 

Palmer,  John  Kinsley 1856        1878 

Nichols,  John  Taylor  Gilman 1859 

Plymptou,  Henry  Sylvanus 1861        1863        25 

Flowers,  William  Caldwell 1863 

Walcott,  Henry  Pickering 1863 

Marcy,  Henry  Orlando 1863 

Norris,  Albert  Lane 1865 

NichoUi,  George  Merrick 1865 

Driver,  Stephen 1865 

Crocker,  John  Myrtck 1866 

Vaughn,  Charles  Everett 1806 

Holt,  Alfred  Fairbanks 1867 

Coggswell,  Edward  Russell 1867 

Clarke,  Augustus  Peck 1867 

Ooddard,  John  Tyler,  removed 1867 

Weston,  Edward  Henry 1867        1889 

Stevens,  Edmund  Horace 1868 

Hlldreth,  John  Lewis 1868 

Ware,  Frederick 1868        1869        26 

Edgerly,  David  Mark 1869 

Folsom,  Norton 1869 

Berry,  Horace,  removed  to  JacksoDTiUe,  Fla.  1871 

Dow,  James  Arthur 1871 

Otis,  Robert  Mendum 1871 

Wood,  Edward  Sticknoy 1871 

Kelly,  Cyrus  Kingsbury 1872 

Keniston,  James  Mortimer,  Middletown    .    .  1872 

McLeod,  Angus 1872        1873        38 

Latimer,  James  Abertrombie 1873 
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Aduiitttnl.     Died.       Age. 

Rotcb,  Thomas  Morgao 1873 

Walsh,  Edmund 1873 

Bryant,  Lewis  Lincoln 1874 

Cuburn,  George  Albert 1874 

Hills,  Williaui  Barker 1874 

Howe,  Samuel 1874 

Farnhani,  Edwin 1874 

Ela,  Walter 1874 

Morae,  Frederick  Langdou 1875 

Talbut,  James  Harlaunn 187.')        1875        46 

:)oniera,  John  Edwin 187G 

O'L'onoel,  John  David 1876 

Whlttemore,  Fred.  Webster 1877 

Cunningham,  Thomas  Edward Iti77 

Webber,  Frank  Orlando 1877 

Rice,  Frederick  Eugene 1878 

Wyman,  Samuel  Edwin 1878 

Jones,  George  W 1S78 

Mclntire,  Herbert  Bruce 1882 

Church,  Moses  David 1882 

Nelson,  Samuel  N 1882 

Dunbar,  Frunklin  .Asaph 1882 

Taylor,  Frederick  Westou 1882 

Wetherbee,  Roswell 1882 

Preble,  Wallace 18SI 

Finnegau,  Patrick  .losepli 1884 

Foster,  Charles  Chauncy 1884 

Hahn,  A.  J 1884 

I  ahill.  Charles  Sumner 1886 

Wellington,  Charles  Berwick 1886        1889 

Hooker,  Edward  Dwight 1887 

Tutlle,  Albert  H 1889 

William  Kneeland,  M.M.S.S.,  was  born  in  Boston 
in  1732,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1754, 
having  a  distinguished  part  in  the  exercises  previous 
to  his  receiving  the  first  honors  of  tlie  university. 
He  then  studied  medicine  with  an  eminent  physician. 
While  qualifying  himself  for  his  profession  he  pur- 
sued various  branches  of  science,  and  waa  noted  as  an 
eminent  scholar,  especially  in  logic  and  metaphysics. 
Before  entering  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  he 
was  appointed  to  a  tutorship  in  the  college,  which  he 
tilled  with  dignity  and  approbation  for  the  period  ol 
nine  years.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety in  1782,  and  died  in  1788,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

James  P.  Chaplin,  M.D.,  wa.s  born  in  Groton,  Mid- 
dlesex County.  He  studied  medicine  as  a  pupil  ol 
Dr.  Warreu,  of  Boston,  graduated  at  Harvard  Medical 
College  and  settled  as  a  practitioner  in  Cambridgeport. 
He  waa  most  successful  and  won  a  high  reputation  in 
his  profe-sion.  He  established  a  home  for  the  recep- 
tion and  cure  of  insane  patients,  and  his  success  wa.s 
so  remarkable  that  he  enlarged  his  asylum  on  quite 
extensive  plans  for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of 
those  placed  under  his  care.  His  reputation  spread  far 
and  wide,  until  he  had  more  applicants  than  be  could 
receive.  His  method  of  cure  was  a  moral  one.  By 
his  peculiar  calm  and  commanding  manner  and  ad- 
mirable judgment  he  was  able  to  control  his  patients, 
to  which  he  added  the  most  careful  regimen  and  much 
exercise.  A  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety and  officer  therein,  his  opinions  were  alwayssought 
and  respected.  During  the  twenty-three  years  that  he 
practiced  medicine  in  Cambridge  he  was  several 
times  prostrated  with  illness,  and  in  1810  waa  reduced 


very  iow  with  spotted  fever.  In  1824  he  met  with  an 
accident — the  breaking  of  the  tibia  of  his  right  leg  by 
the  kick  of  a  horse.  He  was  suddenly  attacked  in 
August,  1828,  with  violent  pain  in  his  head,  great  in- 
tolerance of  light  and  sound.  He  continued  to  suffer 
more  or  less  until  October,  when  he  grew  worse  and 
died  on  the  morning  of  October  12th,  after  having  lain 
in  a  comatose  state  for  several  hours. 

Samuel  Manning,  M.D.,  became  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1810.  He  settled  in 
Cambridge  about  1820.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  five 
children.  In  1822  he  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ab- 
bott. He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  of  pneumonia. 
The  children  were  carefully  educated  by  Mrs.  Man- 
ning. One  daughter  married  Prof.  Cleveland,  the 
father  of  Dr.  Clement  Cleveland,  of  New  York.  Few 
women  of  Cambridge  were  so  prominent  in  good  works 
as  Mrs.  Manning;  by  all  known  and  beloved.  She  died 
in  1885,  when  nearly  ninety-five  years  of  age.  She 
had  owned  and  occupied  the  celebrated  Dr.  Apthorp 
House — Bishop's  Palace  of  Revolutionary  fame — for 
about  sixty  years. 

Anson  Hooker,  A.M.,  M.D.,  was  born  July  17, 1799, 
in  Westhampton,  Mass.  He  graduated  in  Williams 
College  in  1818,  and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1822. 

He  began  hia  medical  career  at  the  south  end  of 
Boston,  and  for  a  time  had  charge  of  a  Dispensary 
District.  He  removed  from  Boston  to  East  Cam- 
bridge in  1825,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death,  in 
November,  1869,  he  was  an  active  and  devoted  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Hooker  was  a  man  of  high  character,  and 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  His  life  was  a 
laborious  one,  but  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  love  of 
his  profession,  ami  he  performed  its  every  duty  with 
conscientious  fidelity.  He  had  a  genial  and  cheerful 
disposition,  was  eminently  social  and  domestic,  and 
carried  sunshine  wherever  he  went.  His  repu- 
tation was  good  in  all  branches  of  the  profession  ;  in 
midwifery  he  was  an  expert.  His  obstetrical  practice 
was  very  large.  Those  who  have  examined  his  record- 
books  report  that  they  find  that  he  attended  about 
ten  thousand  cases  of  labor.  His  skill  in  obstetrical 
operations  was  proverbial.  During  the  war  he  was 
especially  detailed  by  order  of  Governor  Andrew  to 
visit  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts soldiers  invalided  in  the  Western  United 
Stat&s  general  hospitals.  He  performed  this  duty  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Governor  for  the  service  rendered. 

Dr.  Hooker  was  regarded  by  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  not  only  as  the  good  physician,  but 
as  the  wise  counselor  and  the  kind  friend. 

At  various  times  he  was  called  to  fill  important 
offices  of  trust  and  responsibility.  He  served  upon 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  School  Committee  of 
Cambridge,  and  tor  two  years  represented  the  city  in 
the  Legislature.  His  death,  at  the  age  of  three-score 
and  ten  years,  was  caused  by  disease  of  the  heart. 
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The  scene  at  his  funeral  was  impressive.  The  chun^h 
in  which  the  services  were  held  was  crowded,  and  the 
countenances  of  those  present  indicated  clearly  the 
sadness  of  their  hearts.  Places  of  busiuess  were 
closed,  and  the  whole  population  seemed  to  unite  in 
offering  a  last  tribute  of  affection  to  one  whom  they 
loved  and  honored.  A  fitting  monument  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  contribution  of  his 
townsmen. ' 

Sylvanus  Plympton,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Woburn 
January  1,1794;  prepared  for  college  at  Andover; 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1814,  and  graduated  in 
1818 ;  and  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1822. 

April  5,  1823,  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  First 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  in  the  First  Brigade  and  Third 
Division,  of  the  militia  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  John  Brooks,  commander-in-chief. 

February  18,  1823,  married  Mary  Bell  Warland, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Bell)  Warland, 
and  actively  practiced  his  profession  in  Cambridge 
until  prevented  by  the  protracted  illness  of  his  later 
years. 

During  this  time  he  had  won  a  high  position  in  the 
esteem  of  his  townspeople  and  acquired  a  large 
practice.  He  was  especially  prized  in  midwifery. 
In  1842  he  was  one  of  the  selectmen  of  Cambridge, 
and  he  served  two  terms  in  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature.    Died  February  1,  1864. 

John  Appletou,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass., 
January  9,  1809.  He  attended  school  in  his  native 
town  until  his  fifteenth  year,  when  his  father  died. 
Under  the  direction  of  his  guardian.  Major  John 
Prince,  clerk  of  the  courts,  in  the  interval  of  his 
studies,  he  was  employed  in  bis  office.  While  there, 
a  love  of  antiquarian  and  genealogical  researches 
seems  to  have  been  developed.  In  February,  1830, 
he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Pierson,  of  Salem, 
commencing  the  study  of  medicine.  During  the 
winter  of  1830-31  he  attended  the  Medical  School  at 
Harvard  University.  In  February,  1833,  he  grad- 
uated as  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  took  the  Boylston 
prize.  He  practiced  in  his  profession  for  a  short 
time  in  Boston,  and  subsequently  in  other  towns. 
He  was  quite  successful  in  his  profession,  but  its 
duties  were  arduous  and  wore  upon  his  constitution- 
He  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and  an  occasional 
composer.  He  painted  in  oils  and  water-colors,  and 
sketched  with  considerable  skill. 

He  iiccepted  the  position  of  assistant  librarian  of 
the  Historical  Society,  which  position  he  occupied 
until  December,  1868,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
when  he  resigned.  While  in  the  position  of  li- 
brarian, he  devoted  much  time  in  the  cataloguing  of 
all  the  printed  books  and  pamphlets.  In  this  he 
showed  ample  historical  and  bibliographical  knowl- 
edge for  the  work.    The  first  volume  of  the  catalogue 


1  By    Dr.  W.    W.  Welliogton,   Botlon    Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Dscember  1,  1881.  p.  520. 


was  published  in  1859,  and  the  second  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Dr.  Appleton  married  at  Boston,  May  22,  1831, 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Messer,  who  still  survives  him. 
He  resided  in  Cambridge  for  a  number  of  years  and 
died  there  February  4,  1869,  aged  sixty  years  and 
twenty-six  days,  leaving  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

As  a  physician  he  was  conscientious,  aiding  and 
directing  nature  in  her  healing  efforts,  charitable  to 
the  poor,  affable  and  instructive  to  all,  winning  the 
good  will  and  confidenceof  the  sick  by  his  honest  and 
gracious  appearance ;  courteous  to  his  seniors,  kind  to 
his  juniors,  he  always  secured  the  confidence  and  love 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

He  wa.s  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  Medical  Im- 
provement Society,  and  published  several  papers  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Historical  Society ,^1,  "On 
the  Great  Seal  of  New  England,"  July,  1862  ;  2,  "  t)n 
the  Portrait  of  King  William  in  the  Society's  Gal- 
lery," September,  1862;  3,  "On  Almanacs,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,"  June,  1863  ;  4,  "  On  an  Amor- 
lissement  of  Louis,  Duke  of  (Jrleans,"  October,  1863  ; 
.),  "On  Early  Charts  of  the  Harbor  of  Boston,"  Sep- 
tember, 1864;  6,  "On  the  William  Winfhrop  MSS.," 
December,  1864;  7,  "On  the  Portrait  of  Sebastian 
Cabot  in  the  Society's  Gallery,"  January,  1865;  8, 
"  On  the  Alleged  Portrait  of  Rev.  John  Wilson  in  the 
Society's  Gallery,"  September,  1867. 

Charles  Foster  Chaplin  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Salem  in 
1800;  he  pursued  his  medical  studies  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Dr.  James  P.  Chaplin,  and  received  his 
degree  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1829.  Soon 
after  he  opened  an  office  in  Cambridgeport,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession.  His  prac- 
tice, at  first  small,  gradually  increased,  and  in  a  few 
years  he  was  doing  a  large  and  lucrative  business.  He 
gained  the  public  confidence  by  his  quiet  unobtrusive 
manners,  by  his  plain  common  sense  and  practical 
ikill,  and  by  his  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  those 
entrusted  to  his  care.  He  was  a  man  of  no  pretension, 
and  made  no  effort  to  thrust  himself  into  notice  ;  but 
ihase  who  employed  him  found  him  a  kind  friend  and 
an  agreeable  companion,  ?.s  well  as  an  intelligent  and 
skillful  physician.  The  interest  manifested  in  him 
(luring  his  long  illness,  the  many  and  anxious  inquiries 
with  regard  to  his  disease,  the  numerous  expressions 
of  gratitude  and  esteem  uttered  by  those  to  whom  be 
had  formerly  been  a  medical  adviser,  abundantly  testify 
to  his  good  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  to  the 
deep  hold  he  had  upon  the  affections  of  those  who 
knew  him. 

Among  his  medical  brethren  he  was  highly  esteemed 
as  a  wise  counselor  and  an  honorable  man.  One  at 
least  of  their  number  will  not  soon  forget  his  repeated 
acts  of  profes-sional  kindness,  and  the  pleasant  inter- 
course ihey  for  many  years  enjoyed  as  neighbors  and 
friends. 

Dr.  Chaplin  was  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  in  fact 
his  natural  tastes  inclined  him  in  this  direction,  rather 
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than  to  those  studies  strictly  appertaining  to  his  pro- 
fession. Many  of  his  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to 
painting  and  sculpture ;  and  he  has  left  good  speci- 
mens of  his  skill  in  these  departments.  He  was  fond 
of  music  and  was  a  good  musical  performer.  He  loved 
gardening;  and  was  never  more  happy  than  when 
engaged  in  cultivating  and  ornamenting  the  pleasant 
grounds  attached  to  his  residence. 

He  was  an  illustration  of  the  old  mythological 
affinity  of  medicine,  music  and  the  fine  arts. 

About  four  years  since  he  was  obliged,  on  account 
of  idcreasing  illness,  to  retire  from  his  professional 
duties.  His  disease  was  a  chronic  affection  of  the 
brain,  and  was  protracted  and  painful.  At  times  his 
sutferings  were  intense;  but  they  were  borne  with 
patience  and  resignation.  He  was  cheerful  and  hope- 
ful ;  however  sick  he  might  be  'to-day,  he  always 
expected  to  be  better  to-raorrow.  Throughout  his 
illness  he  was  soothed  and  cheered  by  the  untiring 
and  self-sacrificing  ministries  of  a  devoted  wife,  whose 
offices  of  aflection  and  love  became  the  more  arduous 
and  constant  as  his  bodily  powers  failed  and  his  men- 
tal faculties  became  dim.  He  passed  away  peacefully 
and  quietly,  leaving  behiud  him  many  who  will  long 
cherish  his  memory  as  a  kind  friend  and  a  good 
physician. ' 

Francis  Dana,  M.D.,  was  son  of  Francis  D&na,  Esq., 
brother  of  the  poet  Dana.  He  was  in  Harvard  College 
with  the  class  of  1827,  but  left  before  graduation,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  He  received  his 
degree  in  1831  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and 
before  settling  in  Cambridge  practiced  for  some  time 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The  last  years  of 
bis  life  he  was  librarian  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  18(J7,  at  the  request  of  his 
classmates,  the  degree  of  A.B.  was  conferred  upon 
him,  so  that  he  might  appear  aa  a  member  of  his  class 
in  full  standing.  He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  strictest  integrity,  and  aa  a  man  of  i^ci- 
ence.  He  joined  the  .Massachusetts  .Medical  Society 
in  183G  and  died  in  1872,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
having  been  in  ill  health  for  some  time,  so  that  his 
death  was  not  unexpected. 

Jert'ries  Wyman,  A.M.  M.D.,  was  born  in  Chelms- 
ford, Massachusetts,  August  11,  1814.  His  father, 
Dr.  Rufus  Wyman,  was  the  first  physician  at  the 
McLean  .Vaylum  for  the  insane.  He  was  the  third 
son  and  was  named  after  Dr.  John  Jeffries,  who  had 
been  instructor  of  his  father. 

He  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter, 
entered  in  1829,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1833. 
He  studied  medicine  with  his  father  and  Dr.  John 
Call  Dalton,  receiving  his  degree  from  Harvard  Med- 
ical College  in  1837.  He  served  as  house  physician 
at  the  Massachusetts  (jeneral  Hospital,  but  never 
actively  entered  into  the  practice  of  his  profession. 


1  Obituury  outice  written  by  Dr.  W.  W.  W^jUiugtou,  uud  publidbeU  iu 
the  Cambridge  ChronicU  io  1857. 


He  was  appointed,  soon  after  graduation,  demonstra- 
tor to  Dr.  John  Collins  Warren,  the  Hersey  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery   in    Harvard    University. 
He  was  also  chosen  as  curatorof  the  Lowell  Institute, 
and  in  1841  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  before 
the  institute,  and  with  the  money  he  received  from 
this  source  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
suing his  favorite  branches  of  study,  namely,  human 
and  comparative  anatomy,  natural  history  and  physi- 
ology.    He  studied   very  carefully  the  collection  at 
the  Hunterian  Museum  in  London,  and  while  there 
was  summoned  home,  on  account  of  his  father's  death. 
In  1843  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Hamp- 
den Sydney  College,  Richmond,   Va.      He  resigned 
this  in  1847,  being  chosen  Hersey  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy at  Harvard.     In  the  furtherance  of  his  work  and 
to  illustrate  his  lectures,  he  began  the  formation  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy.     In  1852  his 
health  compelled  him  to  visit  Florida,  and  from  this 
time,  he  suffered  more  or  less  as  an  invalid.  Twice  he 
visited  Europe,  and  made  a  voyage  to  Sumatra  in  1856 
and  to  La  Plata  in  1858.     Alt  these  journeyings  he 
made  tributary  to  his  scientific  purposes.     For  twenty 
years  he  worked  quietly,  happily,  not  stimulated  by 
loud  applause.    In  1866  Mr.  George  Peabody,  of  Lon- 
don, laid  the  foundation,  by  a  large  gift,  of  money,  of 
an  archaeological  and  ethnological  museum,  and  Dr. 
Wyman  was  made  curator.      He  entered   with   the 
enthusiasm  of  youth   upon  the  duties  of  this  office. 
From  1856  to  1870  he  was    president  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History.      He  was  also  president 
of  the   American    Association    for  the  Promotion  of 
Science  in  1857.    These  honors  came  to  him  unsought. 
During  the   few   months   previous   to  his   death  he 
worked  as  usu«l  and  placed  the  museums  in  perfect 
order.     He  went  to  the  White  Mountains,  thinking 
to  derive  benefit,  but  was  attacked  with  several  spells 
of  bleeding,   and  September   4,    1874,  a  sudden  and 
copious  hemorrhage  occurred  which  proved  almost  at 
once  fatal.     Funeral  services  were  held  at  Appleton 
Chapel,  in  Cambridge,  and  his  remains  were  laid  to 
rest  at  Mt.  Auburn. 

Prof  Wyman  twice  married  and  left  three  children, 
heirs  of  his  honored  and  memorable  name.  His 
earliest  article  in  print  was  entitled  "  The  Indistinct- 
ness of  Images  formed  by  Oblique  Rays  of  Light," 
September,  1837.  There  is  a  list  of  sixty  four  papers 
by  Prof  Wyman  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  This  ILst  comprises  his  works  down  to 
1863.  He  kept  up  his  contributions  to  science,  the 
last  unpublished  manuscript  being  dated  May  20, 1874. 
His  moat  important  contribution  to  human  anatomy 
in  his  paper  entitled,  "  Observations  on  Crania,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  April,  1868.  In  Comparative  Anat- 
omy his  most  elaborate  essays  are  that  on  the  "  Ner- 
vous System  of  Rana  Pipiens,  "  Embryology  of  Rais 
Batis. " 
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His  pamphlet  entitled,  "Notes  on  the  Cells  of  the 
Bee,"  is  a  model  of  accurate,  patient,  ingenious  re- 
search. His  experiments  on  the  development  of  in- 
fusoria in  infusions  of  organic  matter,  after  long-con- 
tinued boiling  in  sealed  vessels,  are  among  the  most 
thorough  and  satisfactory  which  have  been  made  on 
this  crucial  subject. 

He  left  his  admirable  collection  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
the  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy  and  monstrosity  to 
the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Improvement. 

Morrill  Wyman,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  was  graduated 
A.B.  from  Harvard  University  in  1833,  and  M.D. 
from  its  Medical  Department  in  1837. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetta  Medical  So- 
ciety, to  which  he  was  admitted  in  1837  ;  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Society  of  Medical  Improvement ;  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  vari- 
ous other  societies. 

His  published  writings  include :  "A  Treatise  on  Ven- 
tilation," Cambridge,  1846,  "Autumnal  Catarrh,"  New 
York,  1872,  and  Boston,  1876.  For  many  years  Dr. 
Wyman  has  been  justly  considered  a  leader  in  hia 
profession  ;  was  for  some  time  Professor  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  Medical  Department  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; has  been  honored  by  the  University  with  the 
degree  of  LL.D. 

At  the  completion  of  his  fiftieth  year  of  active 
practice  be  retired  as  a  consultant.  The  occasion  was 
celebrated  by  a  complimentary  dinner  given  him  by 
the  Cambridge  Medical  Improvement  Society. 

William  Williamson  Wellington,  A.M.,  M.D. ,Cam- 
bridgeport,  Mass.,  son  of  Dr.  Timothy  Wellington, 
for  forty  years  a  physician  in  West  Cambridge  (now 
Arlington). 

Born  in  West  Cambridge,  July  29,  1814 ;  received 
hia  early  education  chiefly  under  his  father's  direction 
at  home  and  at  a  private  school  kept  by  John  Angler 
in  Medford,  Mass. 

Entered  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
in  1826,  without  conditions.  Continued,  however,  at 
school  two  years  longer,  and  after  a  second  examina- 
tion was  again  admitted  in  1828  ;  graduated  in  1832, 
and  received  the  degree  of  Ma^tter  of  Arts  in  1851. 
Kept  school  three  years  in  the  Northfield  Academy, 
and  for  three  summers  in  West  Cambridge.  Gradu- 
ated from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1838,  and 
in  the  same  year  established  himself  in  practice  in 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

Is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
of  the  Cambridge  Society  for  Medical  Improvement, 
honorary  member  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Bos- 
ton, and  associate  member  of  the  Massachusetta  Med- 
ico-Legal Society  ;  was  one  of  the  coroners  of  Mid- 
dlesex County  for  ten  years  ;  was  connected  for  more 
than  forty  years  with  the  School  Board  of  Cambridge. 

In  1870  hn  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the 
State  Medical  Society,  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished. 


Upon  the  completion  of  half  a  century  of  active 
profesaional  labor  Dr.  Wellington  was  tendered  a 
complimentary  dinner  by  the  members  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Medical  Improvement  Society,  a  notice  of 
which,  in  the  daily  press,  the  editor  has  thought  of 
sufficient  interest  to  append  : 

"  Dr.  J.  L.  Hildreth,  president  of  the  society,  pre- 
sided at  the  banquet,  and  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments consisted  of  Dr.  James  A.  Dow  (chairman), 
Dr.  H.  O.  Marcy  and  Dr.  C.  E.  Vaughan. 

"  After  the  banquet  Dr.  Wellington  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  his  early  life.  The  son  of  a  cele- 
brated physician  of  wide  practice,  he  was  graduated 
classically  in  1833  ;  then  tauc;ht  an  academy  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Boston.  Of  his  experiences  he  gave  some 
delightful  reminiscences. 

"  He  studied  me'dicine  in  Boston,  and  was  the  pupil 
of  Drs.  J.  C.  Warren,  Jacob  Bigelow,  John  Ware, 
George  Hayward  and  others.  He  was  trained  in 
clinical  teachings  by  his  father  aud  John  Perry,  of 
Boston,  and  was  associated  intimately  iu  his  studies 
with  Dr.  Cotting,  of  Roxbury,  a  life-long  friend. 

"  Afler  graduation  Dr.  Wellington  was  further  edu- 
cated in  Paris,  then  the  world's  medical  Mecca.  Dr. 
Wellington  gave  a  most  interesting  word-picture  of 
Paris  and  her  distinguished  teachers,  Louis,  Chomel, 
Andree  and  others.  He  was  associated  there  with 
Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch,  the  late  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston, 
and  others. 

"  In  1847,  Dr.  Wellington  said,  he  was  present  at 
the  first  operation  pertbrmed  upon  a  patient  under 
the  influence  of  ether  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  which  marked  the  new  era  in  surgery. 

"  When  Dr.  Wellington  began  the  work  of  the 
profession  in  Cambridgeport,  it  was  a  borough  of  only 
about  3000  inhabitants,  with  only  one  other  physician. 
Dr.  Wyman  settled  in  Cambridge  one  year  earlier 
than  Dr.  Wellington  and  has  also  seen  the  town  grow 
into  a  city  of  70,000  inhabitants,  from  small  begin- 
nings. 

"  Dr.  Morrill  Wyman  was  next  called  upon  to 
speak.  He  alluded  pleasantly  to  their  relations  dur- 
ing so  many  eventful  years,  practicing  side  by  side. 
They  did  not  always  think  alike,  to  be  sure,  he  said, 
but  their  difierencea  have  never  affected  their  harmo- 
nious personal  friendship  and  regard  for  one  another. 

"  Dr.  A.  C.  Webber  spoke  of  hia  forty  years  of 
practice  in  Cambridge  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Wellington. 
He  had  always  found  him  a  firm  friend  and  wise  coun- 
selor, and  a  generous,  courteous  gentleman,  who  was 
never  guilty  of  taking  advantage  of  his  professional 
brethren.  Speaking  retrospectively.  Dr.  Webber  al- 
luded to  the  growth  of  the  city  and  said  that  the  time 
was  once,  when  he  had  to  take  a  lantern  with  him 
when  going  through  the  streets  of  our  city  to  answer 
a  call  at  night,  because  street-lamps  were  not  then  in 
vogue. 

"  Dr.  H.  0.  Marcy  followed  in  a  happy  manner, 
speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  our  guest,'  to  whom 
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he  said  he  had  often  turned  for  help,  wisdom  and 
counsel.  Dr.  Marcy  said  the  younger  physicians  of 
Cambridge  ought  to  be  thankful  that  such  men  aa  the 
senior  physicians  of  this  city  had  been  men  of  such 
noble  character  and  splendid  influence  as  well  as 
skillful  practitioners,  and  had  been  an  example  to 
their  juniors  in  every  respect,  worthy  of  emulation. 

"  Dr.  Wellington  is  in  good  health  and  still  actively 
at  work,  and  has  the  promise  of  many  years  of  useful- 
ness yet  before  him.  Long  may  he  remain  with  us 
is  the  wish  of  the  entire  community." 

Charles  H.  Allen,  M.D.,  joined  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  in  1843.  He  resided  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Temple  Street,  Cambridgeport,  and  was  a 
very  successful  practitioner.  He  waa  fond  of  litera- 
ture, a  writer  of  considerable  repute  upon  a  variety  of 
subjects;  was  proticient  in  music.  He  erected  a 
handsome  residence  on  Craigie  Street,  in  Old  Cam- 
bridge, about  1870,  and  retired  from  active  practice. 
Some  years  later  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  literary 
pursuits.     He  died  in  1889. 

Moses  Clarke,  M.D.,  was  born  January  18,  1818, 
and  died  in  East  Cambridge,  March  29,  1864,  aged 
forty -six  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Greenleaf  Clarke, 
Esq.,  of  Atkinson,  N.  H.  His  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  William  Cogswell,  a  surgeon  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  successor  of  Governor  Eustis  in 
the  charge  of  the  Military  Hospital,  at  West  Point. 
Dr.  Clarke  received  a  thorough  education  at  Atkinson 
and  Pembroke  Academies,  and  took  his  medical  de- 
gree at  Dartmouth  College  in  1843,  having  studied 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Josiab  Crosby.  He  first 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Derry. 
N.  H.,  but  he  remained  there  only  one  year,  when  he 
removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  in  suc- 
cessful practice  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  city  physician  about  the  same  time. 
In  both  of  these  po.'^itions  he  won  the  respect  and  love 
of  hia  associates.  He  acted  also  as  superintendent  of 
a  Sabbath-school  at  the  Almshouse.  He  was  a  man 
of  character  and  independence,  and  when  he  knew 
his  duty  in  a  particular  path  he  did  not  hesitate  in  its 
performance,  however  rough  or  thorny  the  way 
might  be.  He  was  a  true  man  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word  ;  deceit  formed  no  element  in  his  character. 
A  relative  who  knew  him  well  says :  "  He  waa  affec- 
tionate in  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  patriotic 
and  public-spirited  as  a  citizen,  highly  respected  as  a 
physician,  honest  and  independent  in  action,  heroic 
in  suffering  and  practical  and  consistent  as  a  Chris- 
tian." 

John  Bunker  Taylor,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Hinsdale, 
N.  H.,  October  16,  1821.  He  died  suddenly  at  Cam- 
bridge, February  15,  1889.  His  father  was  a  farmer. 
Young  Taylor  was  possessed  of  energy,  natural  talent 
and  a  determination  to  make  the  best  of  life.  He 
went  through  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  young 


American  country  youth  of  the  last  generation,  devel- 
oping a  good  physique  on  the  farm,  where  he  worked 
summers,  attending  the  district  school  winters,  until 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the  Brattle  (Vt.)  Acad- 
emy. From  there  he  went  to  the  Union  Academy  at 
Meriden,  N.  H.,  and  completed  his  preparatory  edu- 
cation at  the  famous  seminary  at  Easthampton,  Mass. 

He  taught  school  for  a  time  at  Chesterfield,  and 
commenced  the  .study  of  medicine  at  Northampton. 
He  attended  lectures  at  Pittsfield  and  entered  the 
oflBce  of  Dr.  Anson  Hooker,  in  Cambridge,  as  a  stu- 
dent, in  1844.  He  was  graduated  in  medicine  from 
the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  University,  and 
joined  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1848. 

In  1855  he  married  Miss  Helen  M.  Reed,  of  East 
Cambridge.  Four  children — two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters— have  blessed  the  union.  For  a  number  of  years 
Dr.  Taylor  was  a  partner  in  business  relations  with 
the  late  Dr.  Anson  Hooker.  Soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  professional  career  he  was  appoint- 
ed physician  to  the  House  of  Correction,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  death.  For  many  years  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Cambridge  School  Board.  He  was 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Cambridge  Hospital,  and 
upon  the  consulting  staff  from  its  organization.  He 
held  various  public  and  responsible  positions  and  was 
active  in  the  promotion  of  temperance  and  other  pro- 
gressive and  reformatory  society  movements. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  most  loved  by  those  who  knew  him 
best ;  never  demonstrative,  yet  looked  upon  as  a  leader 
in  his  section  of  the  city.  He  possessed  more  than  a 
fair  share  of  physical  vigor,  which  he  gave  unre- 
servedly to  all  who  demanded  his  professional  care. 
His  best  was  freely  offered  and  most  fully  appreciated 
at  the  bedside  of  the  suffering,  and  his  tender  sympa- 
thies and  loving  charities  will  be  treasured  in  kindly 
remembrance  by  many  hundreds  whose  only  recom- 
pense could  be  given  in  gratitude  and  prayers. 

In  his  self-sacrificing  daily  love  he  cheerfully  prac- 
ticed the  teaching  of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  fell  at  his 
post  of  duty  in  a  touching,  almost  tragic  way,  dying 
on  the  very  couch  of  the  sufferer  at  whose  bedside  he 
was  guarding  over  that  most  mysterious,  almost  mirac- 
ulous of  nature's  processes,  the  birth  of  another  inde- 
pendent life.  , 

Anson  P.  Hooker,  M.D.,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Anson 
Hooker,  and  was  born  in  Cambridge  in  1832.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  the  class  of  1851, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  in  1855.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  young 
iiurgeons  to  offer  his  services  to  Governor  Andrew  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion.  He  waa  commissioned 
surgeon  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Massachusetts  Volunteers 
Sept.  10,  1861,  and  served  with  honor  and  distinction 
in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  until  he  was  com- 
pelled firom  disease  to  resign.  He  returned  home 
June  18,  1862.  The  disease  continued  and  hastened 
his  death.  He  discharged  all  the  trusts  imposed 
upon  him  with  rare  ability  and  great  fidelity.    He 
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won  the  love  and  respect  of  all  who  were  associated 
with  him  by  his  amiability  of  disposition.  With  a 
generous  heart  and  open  hand,  he  succored  his  com- 
rades in  distress.  He  was  a  wise  and  safe  counselor  and 
a  faithful  and  true  friend.  His  early  death  in  1873 
caused  great  sorrow  among  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
with  whom  he  had  spent  his  whole  life,  save  the  time 
he  was  absent  in  service. 

Dr.  John  Kinsley  Palmer  became  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1856.  He  early 
became  identified  as  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  to 
secure  better  advantages  for  the  higher  education  of 
woman,  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Female  Medical  College,  of  which  Mrs.  Palmer 
was  one  of  the  founders,  he  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  Materia  Medica,  in  which  branch  of  medicine 
he  was  especially  an  expert.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
teacher  and  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
o£Sce  for  a  number  of  years.  He  engaged  with  the 
late  Dr.  Henry  Thayer,  of  Cambridge,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  fluid  extracts,  a  branch  of  business  at  that 
time  comparatively  new,  and  aided  in  founding  the 
large  commercial  house  now  so  widely  known  to  the 
trade  as  Henry  Thayer  &  Co.  For  a  number  of 
years  previous  to  his  death  Dr.  Palmer  was  a  con- 
firmed invalid,  suffering  from  gall-stone.  He  rightly 
diagnosticated  his  disease  and  often  referred  to  his 
enemy  that  he  said  would  take  his  life — conditions 
which  were  verified  by  autopsy.  Dr.  Palmer  exer- 
cised a  wide  influence  for  good  in  the  Cambridge 
community, 'was  an  active  promoter  of  its  public  char- 
ities, greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  came  in  the  direct  descent,  through  a  long 
line  of  ancestry,  from  the  first  settlers  of  the  Colony, 
and  often  pKtinted  with  pride  to  his  choice  collection 
of  heirlooms,  among,  which  was  a  complete  set  of 
well-preserved  table  service  of  pewter,  comprising  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces.  He  was  very  fond  of  nat- 
ural history,  especially  devoting  himself  to  conchol- 
ogy,  in  which  department  he  was  an  authority,  and  his 
private  collection  was  one  of  the  most  complete  in 
the  United  Slates,  valued  at  five  thousand  dollars. 
He  died  November  29,  1878,  aft«r  a  long  period  of 
sufiering,  borne  with  patient  Christian  fortitude. 

John  I.  G.  Nichols,  M.Q.,  was  born  in  Portland, 
Me.,  in  1837.  M.  D.  Harvard  1859.  Settled  in  Cam- 
bridge soon  after  graduating  and  has  remained  a  very 
busy  worker  in  his  profession  to  the  present.  He  is 
an  enthusiastic  devotee  to  the  science  of  medicine 
and  is  widely  sought  as  a  counselor  by  the  medical 
profession. 

Dr.  Nichols  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Observa- 
tion, Cambridge  Medical  Improvement  Society,  of 
which  he  has  been  president  and  vice-president, 
Middlesex  South  District  Medical  Society,  visiting 
physician  to  Cambridge  Hospital,  etc. 

Henry  Sylvanus  Plympton,  M.D.,  acting  assistant 
surgeon  U.  S.  Army,  September  29,  1862 ;  assistant 


Surgeon  U.  S.  Navy,  April  28,  1863 ;  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  September  25,  1863,  of  disease  con- 
tracted in  the  service. 

Henry  Sylvanus  Plymptom  was  born  March  13, 
1838,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  His  parents  were  Dr.  Syl- 
vanus and  Mary  Bell  (Warland)  Plympton.  His 
early  boyhood  was  spent  in  Cambridge.  After  about 
two  years  in  school  at  Concord,  Mass.,  he  returned 
and  entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  with 
which  he  remained  connected  as  a  student  for  three' 
years.  He  graduated  from  the  Medical  School,  of 
Harvard  University  in  1860,  and  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  City  in  1861. 
He  was  then  appointed  one  of  the  resident  physicians 
in  Bellevue  Hospital,  where  he  remained  eighteen 
months  as  junior,  senior  and  house  physician. 

September  29,  1862,  he  was  appointed  acting  as- 
sistant surgeon,  U.  S.  Army,  and  went  to  De  Camp 
General  Hospital,  David's  I-land,  New  York  Harbor, 
where  he  remained  until  April,  1863.  Actuated  by 
the  feeling  that  he  was  not  rendering  his  country  as 
efficient  service  as  he  might  in  a  more  responsible  po- 
sition, he  presented  himself  for  examination  for  the 
navy.  Having  passed  the  examination  very  success- 
fully, he  was  commissioned  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  April  28,  1863,  and  went  on  duty  upon 
the  receiving  ship  "  North  Carolina"  (under  Capt.  R. 
W.  W.  Meade,  commander),  at  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 
After  a  little  more  than  a  month  he  was  attacked  with 
pneumonia,  caused  by  over-work  and  exposure  while 
attending  to  his  duties,  and  was  soon  transferred  to 
the  Naval  Hospital  at  Brooklyn,  where  he  remained 
as  a  patient  about  three  weeks.  His  disease  had  now 
developed  into  consumption,  and  he  was  brought  to 
his  home  in  Cambridge,  where  he  died  September  28, 
1863.  His  remains  now  lie  at  Mt.  .\uburn,  in  lot  No. 
3327. 

Before  his  death  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Frances  W.  Young,  of  Bangor,  Maine.  He  was  from 
childhood  of  delicate  physical  constitution  ;  was 
amiable  in  disposition  and  attractive  in  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  members 
of  his  profession  and  personal  friends. 

William  Caldwell  Flowers,  M.D.,  was  born  at  Hal- 
ifax, Nova  Scotia,  on  October  15,  1832.  Entered  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1859;  graduated  in  1861. 
Returned  to  Halifax  and  practiced  until  July,  1863. 
Entered  the  United  States  service  aa  acting  assistant 
surgeon  August  31,  1863,  at  Lincoln  General 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.  January  1,  1864,  he 
was  ordered  to  Lovell  General  Hospital,  Portsmouth 
Grove,  R.  I.  On  duty  in  the  Department  of  Texas 
with  the  Fourth  Cavalry  from  August  20,  1866,  lo  De- 
cember 7,  1866.  On  January  31,  1867,  he  was  ordered 
to  South  Carolina,  and  served  in  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau at  Monk's  Corner  until  October  29,  1867. 

Reported  for  duty  at  Augusta  Arsenal,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  November  2,  1867,  where  he  remained  until  Oc- 
tober 1,  1873.     His  resignation  from  the  service  was 
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accepted  October  9,  1873.  Commenced  practice  in 
October,  1873,  at  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  in  1863,  and  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cambridge  .Medical  Improvement  Society. 

Henry  P.  Walcott,  .A..M.,  M.D.,  was  graduated  A.B. 
(Harvard)  1858,  M  D.  (Bowdoin)  18H1. 

Dr.  Walcott  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  profes- 
sional life  to  the  study  of  Sanitary  Science  and  has 
rendered  his  city  and  State  most  efficient  anc^ valuable 
services.  Has  been  for  years  health  officer  of  Cam- 
bridge and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
Dr.  Walcott  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  Ameri- 
can Health  Association,  of  which  he  was  the  president 
in  1888. 

His  contributions  to  Sanitary  Science  have  been 
many  and  he  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished authorities  in  America  in  this  branch  of 
medical  knowledge.  He  is  a  member  of  many  medi- 
cal societies,  both  .American  and  Foreign. 

Henry  Orlando  Marcy,  A.M.,  .M.D.,  LL.D.,  .son  of 
Smith  and  Fanny  (Gibbs)  Marcy,  wa3  born  in  Otis, 
Mass.,  June  23, 1837.  His  ancestry  was  of  Puritan  stock 
— paternal  (Marcy-Lawtou);  maternal  ( iibbs-Morton 
— dating  back  to  the  early  settlers  of  New  England. 
His  grandfather,  Thomas  Marcy,  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  Northern  Ohio.  His  maternal  great-grand- 
father, Israel,  and  grandfather,  Elijah  Gibbs,  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  were  with  General  Gates 
at  the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne.  His  father, 
who  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  was  a  teacher  by 
profession. 

Dr.  JIarcy  received  his  preliminary  and  classical 
education  at  Wilbraham  .\cademy  and  Amherst  Col- 
lege, and  was  graduated  from  the  Medical  Department 
of  Harvard  University  18H3.  He  was  commissioned 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  43d  Massachusetts  Volun- 
unteers  in  .\pril,  ISiiS,  and  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber surgeon  of  the  first  regiment  of  colored  troops 
recruited  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  appointed 
medical  director  of  Florida  in  1864,  and  served  on 
the  stafia  of  Generals  Van  Wyck,  Potter  and  Hatch. 

In  the  autumn  of  1863  Dr.  Marcy  was  married  to 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Wendell,  of  Great  Falls,  N.  H. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession. 

In  the  spring  of  1869  he  went  to  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  study  and  entered  the  University  at  Berlin, 
where  he  remained  a  year  as  a.  special  student  of  Pro- 
fessors Virchow  and  Martin.  He  then  visited  the 
various  capitals  of  Europe  and  studied  the  hospitals 
and  their  service,  spending  quite  a  period' in  London 
and  Edinburgh.  He  became  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  Prof.  Lister's  teachings  and  returned  to  .\merica  to 
adopt,  among  the  first,  the  now  famous,  but  then  (in 
this  country)  unknown  methods  of  aseptic  and  anti- 
septic surgery. 

For  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  more  especially 


to  the  surgical  diseases  of  women.  Dr.  Marcy  re- 
moved to  Boston  in  1880  and  opened  in  Cambridge  a 
private  hospital  for  women,  which  is  still  in  successful 
operation. 

He  participated  actively  in  the  Seventh  Interna- 
tional Medical  Congress,  held  in  London  in  1881,  and 
was  president  of  the  Gynsecological  Section  of  the 
Ninth  Congress,  held  in  Washington  in  1887. 

He  has  contributed  largely  to  surgical  literature, 
and  is  an  active  worker  in  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, to  the  vice-presidency  r)f  which  he  was 
elected  in  1879.  In  1882  he  was  president  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  Obstetrics  and  Gynsecology,  and  for  some  years 
a  member  of  the  Judicial  Council  of  this  association. 
He  is  a  member  of  various  medical  and  scientific  or- 
ganizations in  both  Europe  and  America,  and  was 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
1884. 

The  Wesleyan  University  conferred  in  1887  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Dr.  Marcy  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  skill  and  literary  merit. 

In  1884  Dr.  Marcy  published  in  two  volumes  the 
translation  of  the  works  of  Prof.  G.  B.  Ercolani,  of 
Bologna,  Italy,  upon  the  "  Reproductive  Processes," 
besides  which  he  has  published  his  own  special 
studies  of  the  uterine  mucosa  during  pregnancy.  His 
best  known  publications  are,  "  Plastic  Splints  in  Sur- 
gery," Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  June  28,  1877 
(reprint) ;  "Aspiration  of  the  Knee  Joint,"  Transac- 
tions of  American  Med.  Asso.,  1879  (reprint) ;  "  Frac- 
ture of  the  Patella,"  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour., 
1876  (reprint);  "  Histological  Studies  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Osseous  Callous  in  Man  and  Animals," 
Annals  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  1881  (reprint) ;  Cure 
of  Hernia  by  the  Antiseptic  Use  of  the  Animal  Su- 
ture," Transactions  of  the  American  Med.  Asso.,  1878 
(reprint  1879) ;  "  The  Best  Methods  of  Operative 
Wound  Treatment,"  TTie  Medical  Gazette,  N.  Y.,  1882 
(reprint) ;  "  The  Comparative  Value  of  Germicides," 
1880 ;  "  The  Relations  of  Micro-Organisms  to  Sanitary 
Science,"  1883;  "Medical  Legislation," ^jneWrani/erf. 
Asso.  Journal,  1885  (reprint);  "The  Climatic  Treat- 
ment of  Disease,"  American  Med.  Asso.  Journal,  1885 
(reprint);  "The  Surgical  Advantages  of  the  Buried 
.Vnimal  Sutuie,"  TTie  American  Med.  Asso.  Jour.,  1888 
(reprint);  "  The  Histological  and  Surgical  Treatment 
of  Uterine  Myoma,"  1882  (reprint  1887);  "Explora- 
tory Laparotomy,"  American  Med.  Asso.  Jour.,  1889  ; 
"General  Treatise  on  Hernia,"  1889;  "The  Pe- 
rineum :  its  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Methods  of 
Restoration  after  Injury,"  Trans.  American  Associaiion 
of  Obstetricians  and  Gyniccologists,  1888 ;  "  The  Animal 
Suture :  its  Place  in  Surgery,"  Trans.  American  Asso. 
of  Obstetricians  and  Gyncecologists,  1889  (reprint) ; 
"  The  Cure  of  Hemorrhoids  by  Excision  and  Closure 
with  the  Buried  Animal  Suture,"  reprint  from  Annals 
of  Surgery,  November,  1889. 

Albert  Lane  Norris,  M.D.,  was  born  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1839,  at  Epping,  N.  H. 
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Besides  the  education  received  in  his  native  town 
he  was  a  student  at  the  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N. 
H.,  and  later  for  some  time  at  the  Wesleyan  Academy^ 
Wilbraham,  Mass.  Because  of  ill  health  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  study,  and  for  about  four  years 
he  engaged  in  business. 

He  graduated  in  medicine  at  Harvard  in  1865,  and 
at  once  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  an 
assistant  surgeon  under  contract.  He  was  commis- 
sioned assistant  surgeon  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth 
Infantry,  United  States  Colored  Troops,  October, 
1866,  and  mustered  out  April  2,  1867. 

Dr.  Norris  settled  in  Cambridge  in  1867,  and  early 
entered  upon  an  extensive  practice. 

He  visited  Europe  in  1869  for  the  purposes  of 
study,  spending  some  months  in  Berlin,  Vienna  and 
Edinburgh.  He  has  devoted  especial  attention  to  ob- 
stetrical studies. 

Among  his  published  articles  are:  1,  "Diaphrag- 
matic Hernia;"  2,  "Ectopia  Cordis;"  .3,  "  Trans- 
fusio  Sanguinis;"  4,  "Dystocia  with  Craniotomy;" 
.5,  "  Puerperal  Metritis."  Dr.  Norris  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Observa- 
tion, Gynaecological  Society,  Cambridge  Medical  Im- 
provement Society,  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  etc. 

Alfred  Fairbanks,  Holt,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Lynde- 
boro',  Hillsboro'  County,  New  Hampshire,  December 
16,  1838.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  the  home  farm, 
attending  the  schools  of  bis  native  town  a  part  of  each 
year.  In  1855  and  for  the  three  following  years  he 
attended  the  academy  at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H.,  during 
the  fall  and  spring,  teaching  school  in  the  winter. 

In  the  summer  of  1857  he  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  with  the  physician  of  his  native  town. 

In  the  winter  of  1858-59  he  attended  a  full  course 
of  lectures  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  a  part 
of  a  course  in  1859-60. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  he  entered  Medical  School  of 
the  University  of  Vermont,where  he  graduated  in  June 
of  that  year.  Coming  to  Cambridge  a  few  weeks 
later,  he  esiablished  himself  as  a  physician,  occupying 
an  office  on  Main  St.  near  Norfolk.  Here  he  remained 
until  April  16,  1861.  On  the  evening  of  that  date  he 
enlisted  in  a  company  of  volunteers  for  the  war,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th  started  with  his  comrades 
for  the  seat  of  war.  This  company  was  raised  by 
Capt.  J.  P.  Richardson,  and  was  beyond  question  the 
first  company  organized  especially  for  the  war  of  the 
great  Rebellion  of  1861. 

Dr.  Holt  served  with  this  company  for  the  three 
months  for  which  they  were  mustered.    A  part  of  the  j 
time,  however,  he  was  detailed  as  hospital  steward  of  | 
the  Third  Regiment  Massachusetts  Militia,  to  which  j 
his  company  was  attached. 

Returned  to  Cambridge  late  in  July  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  service,  and  at  once  sought  admis- 
sioo  to  the  medical  corps  of  the  great  volunteer  army 


then  being  organized.  Passed  his  examination  before 
the  medical  board,  and  early  in  November,  1861,  he 
joined  what  became  the  Thirtieth  Mas.=achusetts  Vol- 
unteers, then  being  recruited  at  Lowell.  December 
6,  1861,  he  was  mustered  as  assistant  surgeon  of  that 
I  regiment.  January  2,  1862,  he  embarked  with  his 
;  regiment  for  Ship  Island,  Miss. 

Dr.  Holt  entered  New  Orleans  with  his  regiment 
August  2,  1862,  after  witnessing  the  great  bombard- 
ment, assault  and  capture  of  the  forts  below  the  city 
;  by  the  United  States  Navy. 

I  Dr.  Holt  remained  in  this  department  during  his 
service.  He  participated  in  nearly  all  the  battles  and 
campaigns  in  this  extreme  part  of  the  South.  He 
j  was  complimented  in  general  orders  by  the  depart- 
ment commander  for  humane  bravery  in  caring  for 
the  wounded  on  the  field  at  the  battle  of  Baton  R'juge, 
La..  August  .=i,  1862. 

In  December,  1862,  Dr.  Holt  was  promoted  to  sur- 
geon of  the  First  Texas  Cavalry,  made  up  of  Union 
men  who  had  been  driven  from  their  native  State  on 
account  of  their  Union  sentiments.  Among  these 
men  were  those  who  had,  before  and  since  the  war, 
held  high  and  important  positions,  both  in  their  State 
and  the  nation. 

In  December,  186.3,  Dr.  Holt  left  the  medical 
department  and  was  made  the  senior  major  of  his 
regiment.  In  December,  1864,  he  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant-colonel.  For  the  last  two  years  of  the 
war,  or  after  he  left  the  medical  department,  he  was 
almost  constantly  in  command  of  his  regiment.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  service  with  his  command  at 
San  .\ntonio,  Texas,  November  1,  1S6.T,  having  served 
almost  continuously  in  the  field  from  .April  17,  1861. 
He  never  lost  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  from 
sickness  and  had  only  one  furlough  of  a  month,  and 
that  during  the  winter  of  1865,  when  no  active  opera- 
tions were  going  on.  He  was  slightly  wounded  in  a 
cavalry  fight  near  Muryazie,  La.,  in   the  fall   of  1864. 

In  the  wintercif  1866,  Dr.  Holt  resumed  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Cambridge,  where  he  has  since  resided  ; 
joined  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1867; 
appointed  medical  examiner  in  1879,  an  office  he 
still  holds;  appointed  surgeon-general  of  Massachu- 
setts in  January,  1884  (since  reappointed  by  Gover- 
nors Ames  and  Brackett) ;  appointed  pension  ex- 
amining surgeon  on  the  Boston  Board  April,  1889, 
and  on  the  organization  of  said  board  was  made 
its  president;  health  officer  of  Cambridge  from 
1880  to  June,  1889,  when  he  resigned  ;  degree 
of  M.A.  conferred  by  University  of  Vermont  in 
1886;  member  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  Cam- 
bridge Medical  Improvement  Society  (ex-president), 
American  Public  Health  Association,  American  Med- 
ical Association,  Medico-Legal  Society  (vice-presi- 
dent) and  Boston  Society  Medical  Observation. 

Edward  R.  Cogswell,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Maine  in 
1841.  Graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  class  of 
1864 ;  received  his  medical  degree  ai  Harvard  1867  ; 
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was  appointed  health  officer  of  Cambridge  1878-79. 
Author  of  sanitary  condition  of  Cambridge  in  report 
of  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  1878. 

Few  citizens  have  taken  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  Cambridge.  Dr.  Cogswell  has  served  the 
city  in  variou.s  capacities  ;  at  present  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Dr.  Cogswell,  in  common  with  many  of  his  class- 
mates, left  college  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  served  with  distinction  with  the  troops 
enlisted  for  nine  months,  in  the  campaigns  of  North 
Carolina. 

Augustus  Peck  C'.arke,  A.M.,  M.D.,  son  of  the  late 
Seth  Darling  Clarke  and  Fauny  Peck  Clarke,  wa.s 
born  in  Pawtucket,  Providence  County,  R.  I.,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1833.  His  father,  Seth  Darling  Clarke, 
was  of  the  eighth  generation  of  Joseph  Clarke 
(Joseph',  Jo8eph^  Joseph^,  Joseph',  Joseph',  Icha- 
bod',  Edward')  and  Alice  Pepper,  who  came  from 
Suffolk  County,  England,  to  Dedham,  Mass.,  prior  to 
the  year  1640.  His  mother,  Fanny  Peck,  was  of  the 
sixth  generation  of  Joseph  Peck  (Joseph',  Nathaniel', 
Nathaniel^,  David',  JoeF),  who  came  in  the  ship  "  Dil- 
igence" from  Beccles,  England,  to  Hingham,  Mass., 
iu  the  year  1638.  Dr.  Clarke  completed  his  prepara- 
tory course  in  'he  Grammar  School  at  Providence,  R. 
I.,  and  entered  Brown  University  in  September,  1856. 
Received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  that  University 
in  class  of  1860 ;  studied  medicine  and  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  from  Harvard  University  in  class  of 
1862;  entered  the  army  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
Sixth  New  York  Cavalry,  August,  1861 ;  served  in 
the  Peninsular  Campaign,  conducted  by  General 
McClellan,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Savage  Station,  Va.,  June  29,  1862,  and  wa3  after- 
wards sent  to  Richmond ;  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
surgeon  of  Sixth  New  York  Cavalry,  May  5,  1863. 
At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  made  by  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  under  the  command  of  General 
Grant,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  Dr.  Clarke  was  appointed 
surgeon-in  chief  of  the  Second  Brigade,  First  Divi- 
sion of  the  Cavalry  Corps,  whose  daring  achievements 
rendered  immortal  the  name  of  Sheridan.  Dr.  Clarke 
was  chief  medical  officer  of  the  brigade  until  the 
closing  campaign  of  1865,  when  he  was  appointed 
surgeon-in-chief  of  the  entire  First  Division  of  Cav- 
alry. These  labors  he  also  performed  until  the  divi- 
sion was  disbanded,  July  1,  1865.  During  his  four 
years'  service  Dr.  Clarke  participated  in  upwards  of 
eighty- two  battles  and  engagements  with  the  enemy. 
October  4,  1865,  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colo- 
nel "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  during  his 
term  of  service."  Immediately  after  the  close  of  his 
military  service  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass., 
where  he  soon  established  a  reputation  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  in  which  profe^ion  he  has  since 
continued  hia  labors.  Dr.  Clarke  was  married  in 
Bristol.  R.  I.,  October  23,  1861,  to  Mary  H.  Gray, 
daughter  of  the  late  Gideon  and  Hannah  Orne  Gray. 


For  1871-73  Dr.  Clarke  was  elected  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Common  Council,  and  for  1874  to  the  Board  of 
Aldermen.  He  declined  further  municipal  service. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
and  has  been  one  of  its  councilors  ;  is  vice-president 
of  the  Gynaecological  (Medical)  Society  of  Boston, 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
of  the  American  Association  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynaecologists,  and  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  and  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cambridge  Medical 
Society  and  was  its  secretary  several  years;  also  mem- 
ber of  the  Ninth  International  Medical  Congress  at 
Washington.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Cambridge  Club,  and  is  president  of  the  Cambridge 
Art  Circle.  He  is  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  of  arti- 
cles to  the  public  press  and  to  different  medical 
societies  and  journals.  The  following  are  the  titles 
of  some  of  the  papers  Dr.  Clarke  has  contributed ; 
"  Cases  of  Tracheotomy,"  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  1868;  "Series  of  Histories  of  Wounds  and 
Other  Injuries,"  "  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  1865;  "Cases  of  Puer- 
peral Peritonitis,"  1868;  "Inguinal  Hernia,"  1870; 
"Perforating  Ulcer  of  the  Duodenum,"  Boston  Medi- 
cal and  Surqical  Journal,  1881;  "Removal  of  Intra- 
uterine Fibroids,"  Ibid.,  1882 ;  "  Cerebral  Erysipe- 
las," Ibid,  1883;  "Hemiplegia,"  Journal  American 
Medical  Asaociation,  1884;  "  Uterine  Displacements," 
Ibid.,  1884;  "Obstinate  Vomiting  of  Pregnancy," 
Ibid.,  1885  ;  "  Vascular  Growths  of  the  Female  Meatus 
Urinarius,"  Medical  Press  and  Circular,  London,  Eng- 
land, 1887,  and  Transactions  of  the  Ninth  Internatinnal 
MedicalCongress,  1887 ;  "  Pathogenic  Organisms,"  Jour- 
nal of  American  Medical  Association,  1883; '"  Rabies  and 
Hydrophobia,"  Ibid.,  1883 ;  "  Fracture  of  the  Cervical 
Vertebrre,"  Ibid.,  1884  ;  "  Induced  Premature  Labor," 
Ibid.,  1885;  "Renal  Calculi,"  Ibid.,  1885;  "Pelvic 
Cellulitis,"  Ibid.,  1886;  "Early  and  Repeated  Tap- 
ping in  Ascites,''  Ibid.,  1886;  "Abortion  for  Uncon- 
trollable Vomiting  of  Pregnancy,"  Ibid.,  1888;  "  Ante- 
partum Hour-Glass  Constriction  of  the  Uterus,'"  Ibid., 
1888 ;  "  Chronic  Cystitis  in  the  Female,"'  American 
.loumal  of  Obstetrics,  1889;  "Treatment  of  Certain 
Cases  of  Salpingitis,"  Transactions  of  the  American 
Association  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynrrcologists,  1888; 
"  Management  of  the  Perineum  During  Labor,"  Ibid., 
1889 ;  "  Rapid  Dilatation  of  the  Cervix  Uteri,"  Trans- 
actions of  the  Gynecological  Society,  Boston,  Vol.  I, 
1889;  "Faradism  in  the  Practice  of  Gynecology," 
Ibid.,  1889;  "The  Treatment  of  Placenta  Pnevia," 
1890;  "On  the  Importance  of  Early  Recognition  of 
Pyosalpinx  as  a  Cause  of  Suppurative  Pelvic  Inflam- 
mation," 1890. 

Edmund  H.  Stevens,   born  at   Stansted,  Canada, 
January   2,    1846,  father  and    mother    being    from 
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New  Hampshire ;  entered  college  at  sixteen ;  left 
college  at  end  of  second  year,  and  began  the  study  of 
medicine  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  After  tak- 
ing one  course  of  lectures,  entered  the  U.  S.  Navy 
in  April,  1864,  as  a  medical  cadet ;  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Mobile  August  5,  1864  ;  was  discharged 
from  the  navy  in  December,  1864 ;  after  a  second 
course  of  lectures,  entered  U.  S.  Navy  as  a  contract 
surgeon  March,  1865  ;  served  three  months  in  Vir- 
ginia. Graduated  in  medicine  from  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1867;  from  April  1,  1867,  to  April  1,  1871, 
was  health  officer  on  quarantine,  Boston  ;  settled 
in  Cambridge  April  1,  1871  ;  was  married  to  Melissa 
E.  Paine,  May,  1869;  member  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society ;  member  Boston  Society  for  Medical 
Observation  ;  member  Cambridge  Society  for  Medi- 
cal Improvement;  member  Cambridge  School  Board 
from  1876  to  1882;  visiting  physician  Cambridge 
Hospital. 

James  Arthur  Dow,  born  in  Bath,  N.  H.,  December 
18,  1844;  educated  at  Newbury  (Vermont)  Seminary, 
and  at  the  University  of  Vermont  Medical  College ; 
graduating  in  June,  1867;  practiced  in  Windsor,  Vt., 
until  1870,  then  located  in  Cambridge  ;  is  a  Fellow  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  ;  member  of  the 
Cambridge  Medical  Society  ;  has  been  for  three  years 
visiting  physician  at  the  Cambridge  Hospital. 

Edward  S.  Wood,  M.D.,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1867,  and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1871.  Fel.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci. ;  Mem.  Am. 
Pub.  Health  Assoc. ;  Mass.  Med. -Leg.  Soc. ;  Bos. 
Soc.  Med.  Observ. ;  Boa.  Soc.  Med.  Sci. ;  Bos.  Soc. 
Med.  Improv.;  Mem.  Revision  Com.  U.  S.  Pharmacop., 
1880;  Professor  Chem.  Harv.  Univ.  ;  Chem.  Mass. 
Gen.  Hosp. ;  editor  (with  Dr.  R.  Amory)  of  "  Whar- 
ton &  Stille's  Medical  Jurispnidence,  Volume  on 
Poisons,"  4th  ed.;  author,  "  Illuminating  Gas  in  its 
Relation  to  Health,"  Rep.  and  Papers  Am.  Pub. 
Health  Assoc,  iii  ;  Trans.,  "  Poisoning  by  the  Heavy 
Metals  and  their  Salts,  including  Arsenic  and  Phos- 
phorus," Ziemssen's  Cyclop,  xviii  ;  Contrib.,  "  The 
Relation  which  Chemistry  .bears  to  Forensic  Medi- 
cine," Trans.  Mass.  Med. -Leg.  Soc.  1. 

Frederick  W.  Taylor,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
June  22,1856;  graduated  from  Harvard  University, 
in  the  class  of  1878 ;  received  his  medical  degree  from 
the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  College  in  1882 ; 
was  house  pupil  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
1881-82;  student  of  medicine  in  Germany,  1882-83, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  in  the  practice  of  med- 
icine in  North  Cambridge ;  is  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society,  Cambridge  Medical  Im- 
provement Society,  and  is  one  of  the  physicians  to 
the  Cambridge  Hospital. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  each  member  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  to  the  present  would  be  of  much  inter- 
est and  value ;  but  the  limit  of  this  article  prevents 
the  completion  of  a  subject  left  to  some  future  historian. 

The  editor  deeply  regrets  the  necessary  omission 


of  an  outline,  at  least,  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  both  past  and  present,  who 
have  been  and  are  men  eminent  in  letters  and  science. 
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CAMBRIDGE— { ConCinuei). 

MILITARY. 

BY   COL     WIILIAM    A.    KANCROFT. 

"On  yoDdcr  hill  tb«  lioQ  Ml, 

But  here  was  chil'p^<i  the  i^ttgle'e  e-hell."  —  Holinei. 

As  the  headquarters  of  Washington,  and  as  the 
camp  of  a  large  portion  ol  the  .\merican  army  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Boston,  Cambridge  possesses  more 
than  a  local  prominence  in  the  military  history  of  the 
country  ;  but  if  the  stirring  scenes  of  1775-76  which 
were  enacted  within  her  borders  shall  be  deemed  as 
to  her  mere  chance  events,  still  as  the  town  which, 
out  of  her  small  population,  furnished  450  men  for 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  as  the  city  which 
sent  the  tirst  company  of  citizen  volunteers  raised  to 
support  the  national  government  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  followed  them  with  an 
enrollment  of  men  equaling  one-sixth  of  her  entire 
population,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  patriotic 
military  spirit  of  her  citizens. 

While  there  were  exempt  from  active  participation 
in  the  training  and  service  of  the  militia  the'leading 
magistrates  and  clergy,  and  while  old  age  and  intirm- 
ity  furnished  grounds  for  excusing  others,  yet,  sub- 
stantially, every  male  person  of  arms-bearing  age,  in 
the  little  groups  of  people  which  formed  the  early 
settlements  of  the  colony,  was  required  to  perform  ac- 
tive service  in  the  militia. 

At  first,  as  military  commanders,  the  leading  spir- 
its selected  one  or  two  men  in  each  plantation — men 
usually  who  had  either  seen  actual  service  in  war  in 
the  old  country  or  had  acquired  some  knowledge  and 
experience  in  military  matters  by  serving  with  regu- 
lar troops.  Plymouth  had  the  doughty  Myles  Stand- 
ish  and  Cambridge  had  Daniel  Patrick.  Later,  as 
the  population  increased,  and  something  like  a  mili- 
tary organization  was  eflfected,  when  companies  were 
formed  into  regiments,  and  regiments  which  were 
composed  of  the  militia  of  a  given  number  of  settle- 
ments became  a  part  of  a  larger  body,  more  officers 
were  required,  and  the  method  of  selection  by  elec- 
tion, applied  to  every  other  office,  was  resorted  to. 
This  method  has  been  followed  ever  since,  and  is  en- 
grafted in  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth, 
although  some  have  thought  that  the  principle  of  the 
original  selection  was  the  better.  But,  be  that  as  it 
may,  a  plentiful  supply  of  officers  was  made.  In 
Cambridge  alone,  from   the  first   settlement  to   the 
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Revolution  —from  Captain  Patrick  to  Major-General 
Brattle — the  number  of  military  titles  bestowed  was 
not  small.  In  fact,  it  is  not  improbable  that  tbey  ex- 
ceeded in  frequency  those  met  with  at  the  present 
day  in  some  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  four  corner-stones  upon 
which  the  structure  of  New  England  society  was 
built  were  the  church,  the  public  school,  the  town- 
meeting  and  the  militia.  For  generations,  certainly, 
in  the  old  colony  days,  these  institutions  existed  side 
by  side,  and  the  influences  which  they  have  exerted 
and  still  exert  are  potent,  .\lthough  the  militia  in 
time  became  necessarily,  under  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  the  country,  comparatively  unimportant, 
and,  as  originally  constituted  and  made  use  of,  long 
ago  ceased  to  exist,  leaving  but  a  form  of  language 
upon  the  statute-book,  still,  as  the  first  of  the  succes- 
sive stages  through  which  our  "force  of  last  resort" 
has  passed,  it  will  be  interesting  as  a  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  to  get  some  glimpses  of  the  institution 
.IS  it  existed  in  Cambridge. 

It  is  said  that  Daniel  Patrick,  the  first  Cambridge 
captain,  was  induced  by  Winthrop  and  hi^  companions 
to  leave  Holland,  where  he  served  as  a  common  soldier 
in  the  sovereign's  guard,  to  accompany  them  in  their 
venture,  and  to  become  for  them  a  military  adviser 
and  commander.  Rapid  promotion  it  must  have 
seemed  to  Private  Patrick  to  rise  from  the  ranks  at 
one  step  to  the  position  of  commander  of  the  forces, 
although  in  a  somewhat  less  numerous  and  well- 
appointed  array  than  that  of  Holland.  Judging 
fr.im  his  name,  Holland  was  not  the  birth-place  of 
this  early  Cantabrigian  man  of  war,  but  this  circum- 
stance should  not  detract  at  all  trom  his  military 
prowess,  if,  .as  is  probable,  he  w.aa  one  of  that  race 
whose  exploits  in  the  armies  both  of  Europe  and  of 
America  have  proved  it  to  be,  on  many  a  hard-fought 
field,  and  with  many  a  deed  of  desperate  valor,  pre- 
eminently a  race  of  soldiers.  Capain  Patrick  came 
to  Cambridge,  probably  from  Watertown,  in  1632, 
although  it  may  have  been  earlier,  for  he  was  in 
Charlestown  in  1G30,  where  it  is  probable  that  he 
was,  in  whole  or  in  part,  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, that  he  might  the  better  devote  his  energies  to 
the  purpose  for  which  he  had  migrated  from  Europe. 
During  his  residence  in  Cambridge  he  received  from 
the  authorities  a  grant  of  land,  which  has  perpetuated 
to  the  present  day  his  title,  if  not  his  name.  What 
Cambridge  Lad,  or  Harvard  srudent  of  aquatic  bent, 
but  knows  of  that  gra-sy,  pine-capped  knoll  on  the 
bank  of  the  Charles  River  just  south  of  the  foot  of 
Magazine  Street,  whose  surrounding  marsh  at  the 
highest  tides  is  still  completely  covered  with  water, 
leaving  it  the  "Captain's  Island,''  as  it  is,  and  as  it 
has  been,  called  for  over  two  and  a  half  centuries? 
What  more  eudarin?  memorial  could  have  been 
given  him  ?         ^ 

In  the  Pequot  War  Cambridge  is  said  to  have  fur- 
nished  twelve  soldiers,    presumedlv  under  Patrick's 
12 


leadership,  but  it  is  also  recorded  that  in  this  expedi- 
tion he  had  command  of  forty  men.  His  military 
talents,  no  doubt,  led  the  commander  in-chief  to  con- 
solidate the  Cambridge  troops  with-  those  from  other 
plantations,  and  place  the  whole,  who,  geographically 
at  least,  must  have  corresponded  to  a  regiment,  under 
Patrick  as  regimental  commander.  He  continued  to 
reside  in  Cambridge  in  the  pursuit  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession until  November,  1637,  when  he  removed  to 
Ipswich.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Stamford,  Connec- 
ticut, where,  in  16-13,  renewing,  as  it  were,  his  earlier 
associations,  he  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a 
Dutchman. 

When  the  regimental  organizations  were  perfected 
in  1C36  Cambridge,  besides  its  company  officers,  fur- 
nished the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment  to  which 
it  was  assigned  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Dudley,  who 
had  already  been  Governor,  and  who  was  afterwards 
elected  major-general  of  all  the  militia.  Later,  either 
in  the  same  or  in  another  regiment,  Cambridge  fur- 
nished a  colonel,  John  Haynea,  who  also  had  been 
Governor,  and  who  was  afterwards  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, and  a  lieutenant- colonel,  Roger  Harlaken- 
den.  Among  the  earlier  officers  was  George  Cooke, 
chosen  a  captain  of  Cambridge  militia  about  1637,  who 
was,  perhaps,  an  original  member  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company,  and  who  certainly 
was  its  captain  in  1643.  Cooke  returned  to  England 
in  1645,  where  he  fought  under  Cromwell  in  the 
Commonwealth's  army,  became  a  colonel  and  finally 
lost  his  life  in  one  of  the  battles  in  Ireland.  When 
he  was  a  Cambridge  captain  he  had  as  his  ensign  one 
Samuel  Shepard.  The  latter  went  to  England  with 
his  captain,  became  a  major,  very  likely  in  Cooke's 
regiment,  and,  like  Cooke,  saw  service  in  Ireland, 
where  it  is  probable  that  he  too  departed  this  life, 
though  not  in  battle.  Cromwell's  campaigns  in  Ire- 
land were  arduous  and  fuil  of  hardship.  Did  the 
exigencies  of  their  service  permit,  it  is  easy  to  think 
of  these  two  soldiers,  ere  they  were  separated  by  death, 
turning  back  in  memory  and  in  conversation  to  the 
little  hamlet  on  the  banks  of  the  peaceful  Charles, 
where,  as  militia  officers,  they  had  trained  together 
and  unconsciously  had  prepared  themselves  for  the 
sternest  duties  of  military  life. 

Without  much  doubt  the  successor  of  George 
Cooke  as  captain  of  the  Cambridge  company,  or 
train  band,  was  Daniel  Gookio,  who  came  to  be  a 
person  of  considerable  importance  in  the  colony. 
In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time,  although 
he  received  high  military  promotion,  he  retained, 
probably  as  a  kind  of  honorary  captain,  the  position 
of  commander  of  the  Cambridge  company  for  forty 
years.  By  the  General  Court  he  was  chosen.  May  5, 
1676,  sergeant-major  of  the  Middlesex  regiment,  a 
position  which  has  no  exact  counterpart  in  a  modern 
military  organization,  but  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  a  field  officer  with  executive  powers,  subordinate, 
no  doubt,  to  those  of  a  regimental  commander.    Be- 
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fore  this  appointment,  however,  Captain  Gookin  liad 
performed  the  duties  of  this  office,  and  in  "  Kinf^ 
Pliillip's  War"  he  appears  to  have  beeu  in  command 
of  all  the  Jliddlesex  County  militia,  and  to  have 
issued  orders  in  accordance  therewith.  His  instruc- 
tions to  Captain  Joseph  Sill,  also  a  Cambridge  man, 
to  put  himself  in  command  of  the  men  from  Charles- 
town,  Watertown  and  Cambridge,  are  characteristic  of 
the  man  and  of  the  time.  They  close  as  follows: 
"So.  desiring  the  ever-living  God  to  accompany  you 
and  your  company  with  his  gracious  conduct  and 
presence,  and  that  he  will  for  Christ's  sake  appear  in 
all  the  mounts  of  difficulty,  and  cover  all  your 
heads  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  deliver  the  blood- 
thirsty and  cruel  enemy  of  God  and  his  people  into 
your  hands,  and  make  you  executioners  of  his  just 
indignation  upon  them,  and  return  you  victorious 
unto  us,  I  commit  you  and  your  company  unto  God, 
and  remain  your  very  loving  friend,  Daniel  Gookin, 
Senior.'' 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year  (1(376),  right  in  the 
midst  of  their  planting  season,  that  the  danger  from 
the  Indians  became  so  imminent  that  the  authorities 
began  to  build  a  stockade  around  the  more  thickly- 
settled  portion  of  the  town.  As  it  was  a  military 
measure,  the  militia  officers  were  necersarily  con- 
cerned, and  they,  with  the  selectmen,  were  empowered 
to  direct  the  construction  of  the  defences.  Before 
the  completion  of  the  stockade  the  danger  subsided, 
aud  much  of  the  timber  which  had  been  got  out  was 
used  in  the  repair  of  the  bridge  to  Boston,  or  the 
"  Great  Bridge,''  as  it  wa»  then  called,  which  crossed 
the  Charles  at  the  foot  of  the  present  Boylston 
Street,  where  new  is  the  North  Harvard  Street  Bridge, 
of  Brighton. 

Five  years  after  he  was  chosen  sergeant-major,  at  the 
general  election  held  May  11,  IGSl.  Gookin  was  elected 
major-general  of  ail  the  militia  of  the  colony,  and  this 
office  he  kept  until  he  was  seventy-four  years  of  age, 
or  as  long  as  the  colony  charter  lasted.  Geueral 
Gookin  was  a  man  of  much  force  of  character,  and 
this,  together  with  his  prominence  in  theatfair.s  of  the 
colony  (he  held  civil  office  for  quite  as  many  years  as 
he  did  military),  no  doubt  attracted  the  attention  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  selected  him  to  assist  in  the 
promotion  of  a  scheme  for  colonizing  Jamaica  with 
people  from  New  England.  Gookin  was  ?.  selectman, 
a  representative  to  the  General  Court,  in  which,  dur- 
ing one  year  of  his  service,  he  wad  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  held  the  office  of  A.ssistant,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  Councilor,  from  1652  to  16S6,  with  the 
erception  of  the  year  1670.  Of  strong  convictions 
was  this  Daniel  Gookin,  and  to  them,  no  doubt,  he 
owed  his  defeat  for  oiBce  in  that  year,  for,  having  be- 
friended the  Praying  Indians,  the  feeling  against  him 
became  so  great,  that  his  election  was  thereby  pre- 
vente  I.  Of  stern,  soldierly  qualities,  this  Cambridge 
militia  officer  was  uncompromising  also  in  religious 
matters,  and,  although  an  as.-jistant  of  John    Eliot  in 


!  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  when  the  Qankers 
'  proposed  to  follow  their  peculiar  doctrine.'^  in  ilio 
!  colony,  they  found  little  consideration  at  his  l)aii(l>. 
'  He  made  two  visits  to  England,  and  upon  his  Ia--t  re- 
:  turn  to  the  colony,  brouirht  with  him  to  Camliridge 
j  the  two  regicides,  Gecerals  Goti'e  and  Whalley.  For 
1  this  he  was  deuounced  by  the  royalists  in  the  clony, 
I  but  during  the  ditl'erences  which  t'ollowed  the  ascen- 
I  sion  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne,  he  stood  stoutly  for 
I  the  chartered  right  of  the  coloni->ts.  Verily,  in  those 
!  days   they   made   militia   officers   out    of    tne    right 

j  stuin 

Uj)   to  the   lime   of  the   abrogation   of  the  colony 
charter,   military  service  was    required   of    substan- 
tially all  able-bodied  males  of  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
]  upwards.       Occasionally,   upon    application    to    the 
'  Court,    individuals   were   exempted    from   service  as 
j  private  soldiers,  chielly  on  account  of  their  advanced 
I  age ;   but   tho-e   who   held   commissions   as    officers 
'  evinced   no  disposition   to  retire  for  any  such  reason. 
(Jn  the  contrary,  there  a;e  many  instances  of  service 
I  among  officers  at  an  advanced  age.     One  is  that  of 
Samuel   (ireen,  of  whom  it   was   said  in  an  ol'i'.u.ary 
that  '■  this  Captain  Green  was  a  commission  officer  >f 
I  the  military  company  of  Cambridge,  who  cho>e  him 
tor  above  sixty  years   together  ;    aud  he  died  there 
January   1,  17Ul-:i,   ;c.  S7,  highly  esteemed  and  be- 
loved  both  for  piety  and  a  martial  genius.     He  tuok 
such  great  delight  in   the  military  exercise,  that   the 
arrival  of  their  training-days  would  always  rai^e  his 
joy  and  spirit ;  and  when  he  was  grown  so  aged  that 
he  could  not  walk,  he  would  be  carried  out   in  bis 
chair  into  the  field,  to  view  and  order  his  company.' 
Was  the  saying,  "  Few  die  and  none  resign."  cur- 
rent then,  as  now'? 

In  the  forces  raised   in   the  first  half  of  the  ISth 
century   to   operate    against  the  French  and  Indians, 
Cambridge  was  represented  by  both  officers  and  men. 
Among   the   former  was  John   Leverett,   afterwards 
president  of  Harvard  C  dlege,  and  there  also  appear 
the  names  of  Captain  Samuel  Gookin,  son,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Samuel  Gookin,  grandfon  of  General  Daniel 
Gookin.    The  former  was  High  Sherilf,  or  "Marshal- 
General  "  of  the  colony,  and,  after  the  abolition  of 
ihis  office,  was  High  Slierili'of  Sullblk  and  afterwards 
of  Middlesex.     His   son,  at   the   age  of  nineteen,  he 
appointed  a  deputy  ;  and  this  office  the  lieutenant  re- 
tained  for  sixty-four  years.      Surely,   if  there  was  a 
i  spoils  system  then,  this  otBcial  was  spared. 
j      In   the   expedition   agaiuft  Port  Royal  (1710),  Eil- 
'  mund  Goffe,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  was  the  Cambridge 
I  officer  of  the  highest  rank.     It  appears  that  he  wxs  af- 
!  terwards  commissioned  '"Colonel  of  all  the  forces  in 
the    western   frontiers   of  Middlesex    and    E-sex,  to- 
gether with   the  town  of  Brookfield."     He,  too,  was 
High  Sheriff  of  Middlesex. 

Another  C.imbridge  captain  was  Bnmi  Ruhamah 
Cutter.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  172-">, 
entered  the  ministry,  anil  was  ordained  at  North  Yar- 
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mouth,  but  five  years  later  he  was  diamissed  from  his 
charge  on  account  of  his  Arminian  tendencies.  He 
then  adopted  the  profession  of  a  physician,  which  he 
fallowed  for  a  numl)er  of  years.  He  was.  no  doubt' 
an  active  member  of  tlie  militia  in  (Aiml)ridge.  After 
several  years  in  the  service  of  the  country,  he  appears 
amoni;  the  forces  before  Louisbourg,  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  while  engaged  there  lie  died. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  War  Cambridge  w.is 
well  represented  in  the  army,  although  by  no  officer 
of  high  rank,  sending  altogether  several  companies  of 
soldiers.  On  one  occasion,  towards  the  close  of  the 
war,  a  Cambridge  officer,  Captain  William  Angier, 
t^howed  himself  equal  to  an  emergency  which  threat- 
ened serious  disaster.  The  regiment  to  which  his 
company  belonged  formed  the  garrison  of  Fort  Cum- 
berland, in  Xovii  Scotia.  Before  they  were  relieved 
by  other  troops,  the  regiment's  term  of  service  expired, 
and  it  became  evident  that  the  enlisted  men  were 
preparing  to  abandon  the  fort  and  to  return  home. 
Had  this  desertion  been  accomplished  the  fort,  no 
doubt,  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
To  avert  such  a  consequence,  the  commanding  officer 
gave  orders  to  disarm  the  men.  Tnis  order  was  to  be 
e.xecuted  by  the  company  commanders,  and  the  tirst 
ccnnpany  to  be  paraded  for  the  purpose  wa-s  Captain 
Angler's.  The  first  man,  upon  the  cai)fain's  order, 
banded  over  his  piece,  but  the  second  not  only  refused 
to  obey  the  order,  but,  when  Captain  .Vngier  seized 
the  piece  to  disarm  the  man,  the  latter  resisted  vigor- 
ously, and  several  other  men  leveled  their  pieces  at 
the  captain's  iiead.  It  w;is  a  critical  niomeut,  but, 
without  hesitation,  Cai>tain  Angier  drew  his  sword 
anil  made  a  passatthe  muiineer,  with  -uchelfect  that 
bis  fingers  were  cut.  and  the  ciptain  w,as  able  to  wrest 
the  piece  from  him.  ( )verawed  by  Angier's  behavior, 
the  other  men  quietly  surrendered  their  pieces,  and 
the  crisis  was  p.-issed.  This  was  not  the  end  of  the 
alfair,  however,  and  the  captain  became  exposed  to 
still  furtlier  risk  .as  the  result  of  this  perl'ormance  nf 
duty.  What  followed  suggests,  also,  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  preccilent  for  the  recent  alleged 
bestowal  of  pensions  by  the  United  .States  aulliorities 
upon  deserter-.  When  the  troops  returned  to  their 
liomes,  Jackson,  the  man  whose  fingers  had  been  cut, 
b.-ought  suit  against  Captain  Angier  fiu'  his  injuries, 
!ind  obtained  a  venlict  of  si.K  pounds  and  costs, 
amounting  altogether  to  fifteen  pounds,  and  this  sum 
the  captain  was  oliliged  to  pay.  This  wis,  indeed, 
subordinating  the  military  to  the  civil  autliority.  but 
the  principle  is  a  familiar  oce.  and,  as  was  rigiit,  upon 
Captain  Angler's  [letition  to  the  Generid  <  'ourt.  he 
was  reitnbursed  out  of  the  public  treasury  t'or  his 
pecuniary  los^!,  ;(n(l  thus  was  reconciled  military  dis- 
cipline, the  regard  for  law,  and  the  public  spirit  of  the 
community.  Such  was  the  custom  of  our  ancestors  I 
A lio.it  half  a  century  after  this  another  Jackson,  and 
he,  tiio.  H  solilier.  was  a  party  in  a  legal  proceeding 
not  unlike  the  above.      The  later  .Jackson'.s  name  was 


.\.ndrew,  but  he  was  the  defendant.  While  in  com- 
mand at  Xew  Orleans,  General  Jackson  set  at  nought 
the  authority  of  a  certain  judge,  who,  upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  had  the  general  brought  before  him 
on  process,  and  fined  him  for  contempt.  The  Con- 
gress afterwards  voted  the  old  hero  the  amount  of  the 
fini. 

One  of  the  military  organizations  which  flourished 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  and  many  of  whose  members  were  Cam- 
bridge men,  was  a  troop  of  horse.  Like  most  mounted 
militia  companies  the  character  of  its  membership 
appears  to  have  been  above  the  average  of  that  of  foot  • 
companies,  and,  by  special  privilege,  its  officers  had  the 
constructive  rank  of  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel  and 
major,  although  in  reality  its  captain,  lieutenant  and 
ensign.  This  privilege  of  holding  constructive  rank  was 
possessed  by  the  officers  of  the  present  First  Corps  of 
Cadets  of  Boston  until  1874,  and  to  them  it  was  doubt- 
less given  when  that  organization  was  contemporary 
with  this  troop  of  horse.  The  higher  social  standing  of 
the  members  of  these  organizations  was,  no  doubt, 
satisfied  by  this  elevation  in  the  rank  of  their  officers, 
who  were  usually  men  upon  whom  the  rank  was 
■worthily  bestowed.  Among  the  Camhri<lge  com- 
manders, of  the  troop  of  horse  were,  probably,  Colonel 
John  Vassall,  the  elder,  and  certainly  Colonel  Spen- 
cer Phips.  Major  John  Vassall,  son  of  Colonel  Vas- 
sall, was  also  an  ofiicer  in  this  corps.  It  was  Colonel 
Vassall  who  built  the  historic  mansion  which,  after 
it  was  abandoned  by  its  royalist  owner,  was  occupied 
by  Washington  as  headciuarters,  and  in  the  present 
century  became  the  home  of  the  poet  Longfellow. 

Among  the  Cambridge  militia  officers  who  figured 
in  the  decades  just  prior  to  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  William  Brattle.  In  what  capacity  he  first 
did  military  service  it  is  uncertain,  but  in  1729,  when 
but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  held  the  rank  of 
major,  and  in  1733  was  the  captain  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  .Vrtillery  Company.  By  theyear  1739 
he  bad  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  held  the  position 
of  adjutant-general  in  17oS,  was  a  brigadier-general 
in  17tj0,  and  became  major-general  of  all  the  Province 
mil.tia  in  1771.  .Vlthough  holding  military  rank 
during  a  period  when  the  country  was  engaged  in 
actual  hostilities,  his  military  activities  were  confined 
to  the  raising  of  troops  and  the  administration  of 
Miilitary  alfairs  iti  the  Province  of -M.ossachusetts  Bay. 
But  active  he  must  have  been,  for  he  followed  succes- 
sively the  professions  of  medicine,  theology  and  law, 
hohling  meanwhile,  besides  his  military  offices,  the 
civil  offices  of  justice  of  the  peace  ;  selectman,  alto- 
gether twenty-one  years,  from  1729  to  1772;  repre- 
sentative ten  years;  councilor  from  175.5  to  1773, 
with  the  exception  of  17(j9,  and  Attorney-General  in 
173i!  and  in  1747.  In  politics  his  advocacy  of  the 
po|>ular  cause,  it  is  surmised,  lost  him  his  seat  as  a 
councilor  in  1709,  when  he  was  negatived  by  the 
Royal  (toveri'.or;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  he  became  an 
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ardent  royalist,  was  allowed  the  next  year  to  resume 
his  seat  in  the  Council,  and  as  a  further  reward,  no 
doubt,  received  his  commisbion  as  major-general. 

To  his  political  about-face,  however,  General  Brat- 
tle owed  the  loss  of  his  residence  in  Cambridge  and  in 
the  country;  for  the  time  was  approaching  when  the 
dwellers  upon  "Tory  Row"  would  no  longer  find 
congenial  society  on  the  Cambridge  side  of  the 
Charles,  outside  of  their  own  circle;  when  they  must 
either  espouse  the  popular  side,  or,  bidding  adieu  to 
their  delightful  farms  and  gardens,  leave  them  to  be 
confiscated  by  their  late  fellow-townsmen,  and  seek 
protection  for  themselves  from  the  British  forces  now 
landed  in  Boston.  The  latter  course  Brattle  took,  and 
wheu  the  British  evacuated  Boston,  in  the  spring  of 
1776,  he  went  with  them  to  Halifax  and  there,  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  he  died. 

Cambridge  was  soon  to  be  an  armed  camp.  But 
first  her  baptism  of  blood.  The  month  of  April,  1775, 
had  come,  and  on  Cambridge  soil  it  was  that  the 
British  troops  who  occupied  Boston  first  set  foot  with 
a  hostile  purpose.  Landing  at  Lechmere's  Point  (now 
East  Cambridge)  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  April, 
they  began  their  march  towards  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord. But  Cambridge  was  prepared.  The  old  Tory 
militia  officers  had  given  way  to  patriots.  Captain 
Thomas  Gardner,  who  succeeded  General  Brattle  as 
the  commander  of  the  Cambridge  militia  company, 
had  been  elected  colonel  of  the  First  Middlesex  Reg- 
iment and  his  lieutenant,  Samuel  Thatcher,  had 
succeeded  him  as  captain.  Although  not  apprised  of 
the  British  movement  until  after  the  landing  was  ef- 
fected and  the  regulars  had  left  the  borders  of  the 
town,  for  Revere,  who  gave  the  alarm,  passed  out  into 
the  country  on  the  other  flank  of  the  British,  whose 
advance  must  have  been  undiscovered  by  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  through  which  they  marched 
until  they  were  well  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
town  of  Arlington— Captain  Thatcher  assembled  his 
company  early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  when  the 
alarm  reached  him,  and  led  them  to  the  conflict. 
During  the  day  they  marched  twenty-eight  miles,  and, 
together  with  the  Menotomy  minute-men,  a  company 
formed  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  under  Cap- 
tain Benjamin  Locke,  were  actively  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  whom  they  doubtless  intercepted  on  their  re- 
turn. The  brigade  under  Lord  Percy,  sent  by  Gage 
after  urgent  calls  to  reinforce  the  column  led  by 
Colonel  Smith,  passed  through  Cambridge  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  having  come  out  of  Boston  by  way 
of  the  Neck  and  having  entered  Cambridge  by  passing 
over  the  "Great  Bridge,"  whose  planks,  in  anticipation 
of  Percy's  approach,  had  been  taken  up,  but,  with  a 
foresight  that  was  hardly  calculated  to  accomplish  the 
immediate  purpose  of  their  removal,  had  been  care- 
fully piled  near  by,  so  that  they  were  readily  replaced. 
Although  the  events  of  this  day  have  been  dignified 
by  the  name  of  a  battle,  in  strictness  they  were  hardly 
such.    The  march  out  both  by  Smith  and  Percy  was 


made  without  opposition,  unless  the  conduct  of  the 
minute-men  on  Lexington  Common  can  be  so  termed 
— conduct  which  our  patriotism  says  was  heroic,  and 
the  result  of  which  contributed  to  intensify  the 
haired  against  King  George,  but  which  a  profes- 
sional soldier  would,  under  the  circumstances,  regard 
as  akin  to  recklessness  and  of  no  avail  as  a  military 
proceeding.  The  return,  to  be  sure,  was  an  entirely 
diflVrent  aSair,  but  in  no  sense  a  battle.  It  was  still 
a  march,  made  certainly  under  the  most  harassing 
conditions,  and  indeed  most  perilous  to  the  royal 
troops,  but  still  the  column  moved  on  until  its  objec- 
tive-point was  reached.  Nowhere  except  on  Lexing- 
ton Common  and  at  Concord  bridge  did  opposing 
forces  face  each  other  in  anything  like  a  battle  order. 
In  the  first  instance  the  groups  of  patriots  melted 
away  so  quickly  that  the  British  have  always  been 
charged  with  wanton  slaughter,  and  if  Major  Pitcairn, 
who  insisted  to  the  day  of  his  death  that  the  Ameri- 
cans fired  first,  was  right,  this  was  not  a  battle.  In 
the  second  instance,  it  was  but  a  detachment  of  the 
King's  troops  whom  the  men  of  Middlesex  faced,  anil 
hardly  more  than  one  volley  on  either  side  was  fired 
when  the  detachment  was  withdrawn.  But  bloodshed 
there  was  and  plenty  of  it  before  the  exhausted  troops 
of  the  King  dropped  panting  to  the  ground  under 
cover  of  the  guns  of  the  vessels  lying  in  the  Charles. 
The  whole  country  was  aroused.  Men  marched  on  the 
alarm  from  towns  thirty  miles  distant,  but  there  was 
no  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Americans. 
By  reason  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  admirable  order  of 
march  adopted  by  Smith,  his  troops  were  able  to 
reach,  not  without  severe  loss,  the  point  jurt  east  of 
Lexington  village  where  he  found  Lord  Percy  with 
the  reinforcements.  When  the  consolidated  column 
took  up  its  march,  it  was  through  one  continu(>u-i 
ambuscade  of  individual  foes.  Considering  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  claim  to  have  opposed  the  march  of 
the  King's  forces  on  that  day,  and  that  the  number 
was  large  there  can  be  no  doubt,  much  credit  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  King's  officers  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  troops  were  handled.  The  circumstancis 
were  to  them  of  the  most  trying  description.  Ex- 
hausted, as  many  of  them  were,  by  loss  of  sleep,  by 
their  long  march,  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  through  lack 
of  provisions  (a  supply  train  had  been  captured  by 
the  old  men  of  Menotomy),  and  above  all  by  the  con- 
stant fighting,  the  task  of  getting  back  to  Charlestown 
Neck  must  have  seemed  to  them  well-nigh  hopeless. 
The  resolution  of  the  officers  must  indeed  have  been 
high,  and  the  discipline  of  the  men  that  of  the  bf  st,  to 
have  accomplished  what  they  did.  Private  soldiers, 
in  some  instances  committed  deeds  in  their  nature 
barbarous,  but,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  terrible 
fire  of  their  hidden  foes,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
conduct  of  the  regulars,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
unusually  atrocious.  But  for  the  unfortunate  affair 
in  the  morning  on  Lexington  Common,  where  it  is 
probable  that  there  was  a  needless  destruction  of  hu- 
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man  life,  it  can  safely  be  said,  in  the  light  of  history, 
that  the  behavior  of  her  troops  on  that  clay  detracted 
Dothing  from  Britaiu's  martial  glory. 

Hotter  and  hotter  became  the  fire  and  more  numer- 
ous the  assailants  as  the  bleeding  column  entered  the 
territory  of  C.imbridge,  whose  was  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  having  more  men  killed  upon  her  soil 
than  did  any  other  town.  The  loss  of  the  Provincials 
in  killed  on  that  day  is  said  to  have  been  altogether 
forty-nine.  Of  the  British  fully  seventy-three  were 
killed. 

Of  these  numbers  twenty-six  Americana  and  nearly 
twice  as  many  British  soldiers  fell  within  the  town  lines 
of  Cambridge,  so  that  of  those  who  met  their  death 
more  than  half  on  each  side  were  here  slain.  Among 
theni  were  six  Cambridge  men — William  Marcy,  Moses 
llichardson,  John  Hicks,  Jason  Russell,  Jabez  Wyman 
and  Jason  Winship.  A  remarkable  experience  on  that 
day  was  that  of  Captain  Samuel  Whittemore,  another 
inhabitant  of  Cambridge  in  that  part  called  Jlenotomy. 
It  may  be  gathered  from  his  obituary  published  in  the 
Columbian  Sentinel:  "  Died  at  Menotomy  the  2d  instant 
(February,  1793),  Capt.  Samuel  Whittemore,  Aet.  99. 
The  manly  and  moral  virtues  in  all  the  varied  rela- 
tions of  brother,  husband,  father  and  friend,  were  in- 
variably exhibited  in  this  gentleman.  He  was  not 
more  remarkable  for  his  longevity  and  his  numerous 
descendants  (his  progeny  being  185,  one  of  which  is 
the  fifth  generation)  than  for  hia  patriotism.  When 
the  British  troops  marched  to  Lexington  he  was 
81  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  first  on  the  parade; 
he  was  armed  with  a  gun  and  horae-pistol.  After  an 
animated  exhortation  to  the  collected  militia  to  the 
exercise  of  bravery  and  courage,  he  exclaimed, — '  If  I 
can  only  be  the  instrument  of  killing  one  of  my  coun- 
try's foes,  I  shall  die  in  peace.'  The  prayer  of  this 
venerable  old  man  waa  heard,  for  on  the  return  of 
the  troops  he  lay  behind  a  stone  wall,  and,  discharg- 
ing his  gun,  a  soldier  immediately  fell ;  he  then  dis- 
charged his  pistol  and  killed  another,  at  which  in- 
stiiut  a  bullet  struck  his  face  and  shot  away  part  of 
his  cheek-bone,  on  which  a  number  of  the  soldiers 
ran  up  to  the  wall  and  gorged  their  malice  on  his 
wounded  head.  They  were  heard  to  exclaim, — '  We 
have  killed  the  old  rebel.'  About  four  hours  after 
he  waa  found  in  a  mangled  situation ;  his  head  waa 
covered  with  blood  from  the  wounds  of  the  bayonets 
— which  were  six  or  eight — but  providentially  none 
penetrated  so  far  aa  to  destroy  him.  His  hat  and 
clothes  were  shot  through  in  many  places :  yet  he 
survived  to  see  the  complete  overthrow  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  his  country  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  peace 
ami  independence.  Hia  funeral  will  be  to-morrow  at 
4  o'clock  P.M.,  from  his  house  at  .Menotomy,  which 
his  relations  and  friends  are  requested  to  attend."  A 
pretty  ^ood  record  for  a  militia  captain  I  A  memo- 
rial stone  by  the  wayside  in  Arlington  tella  brietly  the 
storv  of  his  heroism  and  of  his  marvelous  escape  from 
death.  .Scth  Kusaell  aud  Samuel  Frost,  •)(  Menotomy, 


were  taken  prisoners  on  that  day,  and  were  held  until 
June  6th,  when  an  exchange  waa  effected. 

By  as  much  aa  the  British  troops  fought  their  way 
pluckily  and  even  savagely  down  the  old  Cambridge 
road  to  Charieatown,  by  so  much  the  more  did  the 
spirit  and  valor  of  the  men  of  Cambridge  and  their 
fellow-countrymen  shine  forth.  Undisturbed  as  had 
been  their  outward  march  through  Cambridge  town,  it 
waa  left  by  the  British  on  their  retreat,  for  such  had  the 
movement  now  become,  after  buSering  their  heavi- 
est loss  and  with  their  ranks  practically  disorgan- 
ized. The  red-coats  had  not  much  further  to  go, 
and  fortunate  for  them  it  waa.  Bloody  ground  was 
Cambridge  on  that  day  of  fighting — a  solitary  day 
in  her  260  years  of  exiatence.  Hospitals  were  es- 
tablished, .and  their  number  waa  increased  two 
months  later  arter  the  carnage  on  Bunker  Hill. 
Excitement  and  alarm  filled  the  town  into  which 
there  soon  poured  companies  of  minute  men  and 
individual  soldiers  in  response  to  the  circulars 
which  were  sent  out  by  the  Massachusetts  Commit- 
tee of  Safety,  one  addreaaed  to  the  towns,  and  dated 
April  20th,  urging  them  "to  hasten  and  encourage, by 
all  possible  meana,  the  enliatment  of  men  to  form 
an  army,"  and  another,  dated  April  26th,  addressed  to 
the  other  New  England  Coloniea,  aaking  for  aa  many 
troops  aa  they  could  spare  for  the  assistance  of 
Maaaachuaetta.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  left  their 
homes,  and  by  April  22d  the  volunteers  from  out  of 
town  had  become  ao  numerous  and  apparently  so 
free  with  what  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  isaue  a  general  order  threaten- 
ing punishment  to  any  soldier  who  should  injure 
property.  On  the  26th  of  April  the  regiments  at 
Waltham  and  Watertown  were  ordered  to  march  to 
Cambridge,  where  General  Israel  Putnam — "  Old  Put" 
— had  command. 

The  Provincial  Congress,  which  waa  sitting  at  Con- 
cord, had  re>olved  that  it  was  necessary  to  raise  an 
army  of  30,000  men,  and  that  Massachusetts  should 
raise,  of  this  number,  16,500  men.  In  the  plat»  for  its 
organization,  fifty-nine  men  were  to  form  a  company, 
and  ten  companies  a  regiment.  Artemas  Ward  waa 
appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  at  once  estab- 
lished hia  headquarters  at  Cambridge,  in  a  house  be- 
longing to  one  Jonathan  Hastings,  afterwards  better 
known  as  the  Holmes  House,  which  stood,  until  a  few 
years  ago,  near  the  site  of  the  present  Hemenway 
Gymnasiiun  of  Harvard  University.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  buildings  of  the  Col- 
lege, whose  library,  apparatus  and  other  valuables 
it  waa  reaolved  should  be  moved  to  Andover,  from 
which  place  a  part  was  afterwarda  removed  to  Con- 
cord, where  inatruction  was  given.  Other  troopa  were 
quartered  in  private  housea.  The  Committee  of 
Safety  occupied  the  Borland  Houae,  now  known  aa 
the  Plympton  Houae,  between  Harvard  and  Mount 
Auburn  Streets,  near  Plympton. 

Nut  much  Wiia  done  at  first  toNvarila  the  organiza- 
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tiou  of  the  army.  Actinj;  inclepenJeiitlv,  a.'iliouj;h 
with  a  common  purpose,  the  Colonies  I'oiind  it  diffi- 
cult  to  establish  subordination,  and,  until  alter  Wa.-L- 
ington  took  command,  the  troops  that  occupied  C';iin- 
bridge  were  governed  largely  by  their  respeclive  Co- 
lonial authorities,  although,  by  courtesy,  observing 
the  ordera  of  General  Ward. 

There  were  soon  in  Cambridge  fifteen  Jlassachu- 
setts  regiments  of  foot  and  a  battalion  of  artillery,  but 
partially  organized,  under  Colonel  Gridley.  Of  the 
Connecticut  troops,  General  Putnam's  regiment  was 
quartered  along  the  present  Inman  Street,  where  the 
general  had  his  headquarters.  Little's  regiment  was 
at  West  Canibriilge.  Other  troops  were  at  a  breast- 
work which  had  been  thrown  up  near  the  ba^e  nf 
Prospect  Hill,  ami  a  strong  detachment  was  ,-tationed 
at  Lechmere's  Point.  The  Common  was  u>ed  art  a 
dr)ll-ground  by  the  troops  who  were  quartered  in  the 
CVdlege  buildiugs  aud  near  by. 

The  American  leaders  were  not  unanimous  as  to 
the  plan  of  action,  and  particularly  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  occupying  advanced  positions  which  com- 
manded the  town  of  Bo.-ton,  where  the  British  had 
remained  since  the  19th  of  .Vpril.  Finally,  however, 
it  was  determined  to  take  possession  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  Dorchester  Heights,  but  not  until  the  army 
should  be  belter  organized  aud  equipped.  Soon  alter 
this  determination  was  reached,  however,  it  was 
learned  that  Gage  intended  to  occupy  Dorchester 
Heights  ou  June  19th  with  British  troops.  Accord- 
ingly, to  divert  his  attention  and  to  thwart  his  [lur- 
l)ose,  if  possible,  it  was  determined  to  occupy  Bunker 
Hill  at  once. 

•'  Ou  Friday,  the  sixteenth  of  June,"  says  Frothing- 
ham,  "the  commanders  of  the  army,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
took  measures  to  fortify  Bunker  Hill.  Orilers  were 
issued  for  Prescott's,  Frye's  and  Bridge's  regiments 
nud  a  fatigue  party  of  200  Connecticut  troops  to  pa- 
rade at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  all  the  in 
trenching  tools,  in  the  Cambridge  camp.  They  were 
also  ordered  to  supply  themselves  with  packs  and  blan- 
kets and  with  provisions  for  twenty-four  hours.  Also 
Captain  Samuel  Gridley's  company  of  artillery,  of 
forty  nine  men  and  two  field- pieces,  was  ordered  to 
parade.  The  Connecticut  men,  drafted  from  seveial 
companies,  were  put  under  the  gallant  Thomas  Ivnowl- 
ton,  a  captain  in  (ieneral  Putnam's  regiment.  The 
detachmeut  was  placed  under  the  conuuand  of  Col- 
onel William  Prescott,  of  Pepperell,  who  had  orders 
in  writing  from  General  Ward  to  proceed  that  even- 
ing to  Bunker  Hill,  build  fortifications  to  be  planned 
by  Col.  Richard  Gridley,  the  chief  engineer,  and  de- 
fend them  until  he  should  be  relieved,  the  order  not 
to  be  communicated  until  the  detachment  had  passed 
Charlestown  Neck.  The  regiments  and  fatigue  party 
ordered  to  parade  would  have  constituted  a  force  of 
at  least  fourteen  hundred  ;  but  only  three  hundred  of 
Prescott'a  regiment,  a  part  of  Bridge's  aud  a  part  of 


Frye's,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brickelt,  tlie  artil- 
lery and  the  two  hundred  Connecticut  troops  were 
ordered  to  march.  Hence  the  number  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  twelve  luindred.  It  was  undcrstocul  that 
reinforcements  and  relrtshuients  should  be  sent  to 
C.donel  Prescott  on  tlie  following  morning.  Thi? 
detachment  paraded  on  Cambridge  CoinuKia  at  the 
time  appointed,  and,  after  a  fervent  and  impre^^ive 
prayer  by  President  Langdon,  of  Harvard  Collej;e,  it 
commenced,  about  uine  o'clock,  its  memorable  luarth 
for  Charlestown."  Proceeding  to  ('harkstown,  the 
fortifying  party  consU'Ucted  the  rrdoubt  and  l.ri-a.-t- 
work  which  provokeil  the  battle  of  the  following  day. 

Awakened  early  in  the  niorniiig  by  the  British 
cannon  firing  upon  the  newly-iiiadc  fortifications, 
which  had  been  diacovere<l  at  daybreak,  Cambridge 
]i;issed  another  day  of  confusion  aud  alarm.  Before 
uight  came,  tlie  lack  of  machinery  with  which  to 
matjo-uvre  the  large  force  of  men  which  had  been 
a>sembleJ  became  painfully  apparent  to  <  General 
\\'ard.  Although  aware  that  the  detacliMjent  on 
Bunker  Hill  would  be  attacked,  aud,  in  view  of  their 
labors  and  situation,  that  they  neeiled  both  refresh- 
ments and  reiuforcenients,  he  was  unable  to  .-njiply 
adequately  either.  Ill  sui)plied  with  s'atf  officers,  and 
because  of  the  unorganized  condition  of  the  patriot 
troops,  he  could  neither  keep  himself  informed  as  to 
the  exact  state  of  art'airs,  nor  could  he  with  certainty 
make  provision  for  such  need-  as  were  made  known 
to  hJiM.  So  Prescott's  men  sull'cred,  and  finally  lost 
the  day,  through  lack  of  ammunition  at  the  critical 
moment.  But  the  lesson  \wis  a  wholesome  one,  and 
no  doubt  Washington's  labors  were  made  less  dilhcnlt 
when  he  set  about  the  organization  of  the  army  in 
July. 

On  this  day  the  heroic  Colonel  fraidner,  of  Cam- 
bridge, received  his  death-wound  and  gained  immor- 
tal fame.  Early  iu  the  day  his  regiment,  together 
with  General  Ward's  own  aud  Patterson's,  was  held 
iu  reserve,  being  stationed  in  the  road  leading  to 
Lechmere's  Point,  but  later  was  ordered  forward. 
Upon  reaching  Bunker  Hill,  Iiy  the  orders  of  Gen. 
Putnam  the  regiment  was  divided,  part  of  it  to  work 
upon  the  defences  which  had  been  commenced  at  this 
place,  one  comp:uiy  to  proceed  to  the  rail  fence,  and 
the  remainder,  under  command  of  its  colonel,  to  rein- 
force the  rcd(mbt,  which  was  now  about  to  receive  the 
third  ;issault  (jf  the  British.  When  descending  the 
hill  t;)Wards  the  redoubt  a  muskel-ball  struck  Colonel 
Gardner  in  the  groin  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound. 
As  he  was  carried  ofl'  the  field  he  was  met  by  his  son, 
a  youth  of  nineteen,  serving  as  a  lieutenant  in  Cap- 
tain Trevett's  company,  who  on  beholding  the  ago- 
nizing sight,  was  anxious  to  assist  in  caring  for  his 
father.  He  was  restrained,  however,  by  the  colonel, 
who,  after  a  heartrending  interview,  bade  him  go 
forward  to  his  duty.  A  few  days  after  the  battle,  it  is 
related  that  Colonel  Gardner  was  ;isked  if  he  was 
well  enough   to   see   his   sou.     '•  Yes,"  answered  the 
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Ler.),  '■  if  he  h;is  ilojie  Ills  duty."  The  sun  had  distiu- 
guished  himselC  in  the  nctiou  and  wuithily  upheld 
t!ie  re|iut;alon  of  his  f.ither. 

Colonel  <T;iidner  lingered  in  great  agony  until  July 
3d,  when  death  came.  The  orders  of  Washington, 
who,  on  the  same  day,  took  command  of  the  army, 
relating  to  the  loss  of  this  officer  were  as  follows: — 
"July  4,  177-3.  .  .  .  Colonel  Gardner  is  to  be 
buried  to-morrow  at  three  o'clock  P  M.,  with  the  mil- 
itary honors  due  to  so  brave  and  gallant  an  officer, 
who  fought,  bled  and  died  in  the  cause  of  his  country 
and  mankind.  His  own  regiment,  except  the  com- 
jiany  at  JIalden,  to  attend  on  this  mournful  occasion. 
The  places  of  these  companies  on  the  lines  on  Pros- 
jject  ILll  to  be  supplied  by  Colonel  (Hover's  Regi- 
ment till  the  funeral  is  over.''  Colonel  Gardner  had 
been  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Cambridge;  was 
Selectman  froml70'J  until  his  death;  a  Representative 
from  17iJ9  until  the  General  Court  was  superseded 
by  the  First  Provincial  Congress,  of  which,  and  also 
of  the  Sec  jnd  Congress,  he  was  a  member  ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  elected 
by  the  town  in  1772,  and  'oy  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1773,  and  of  the  C  immittee  of  Safety,  elected 
by  C-ingress,  April  14,  177-5. 

After  the  battle.  Colonel  Prescott  reported  to 
headquarters  in  (.'ambridge  the  result  and  received 
the  thanks  of  Creneral  Ward,  whom  he  found,  how- 
ever, in  great  apprehension  lest  the  enemy  should 
advance  ou  Cambridge.  Prescott  assured  him  that 
such  a  thing  w:u->  not  likely  to  be  done  by  the  Briti.sh, 
who  had  sull'ered  great  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  even  oU'erod  to  re-take  the  hill  that  night  or 
perish  in  the  attempt,  if  three  regiments  of  rifteen 
hundred  !;ien,  well  equipped  with  ummunition  and 
bayonets,  were  put  under  his  commauil.  But  ( ieneral 
\\'ard  deeided  that  the  con  Jitiou  of  the  army  would 
not  justify  so  bold  a  measure.  "  Prescott  had  not 
yet  done  enough  to  satisl'y  himself,  though  he  had 
done  enough  Vj  sa'ialy  his  country.  He  had  not, 
indeed,  secured  linal  victory,  but  he  h.id  secured  a 
glorious  innnortality.  ' 

But  now  to  C.imbridge  had  come  the  leader  who 
W.1S  to  secure  both  victory  and  immortality,  whose 
service  was  to  overshadow  tiia:  of  all  others,  no  mat- 
ter how  distinguished — .i  man  whose  character  was  to 
become  an  object  of  veneration,  not  alone  to  America 
.aid  to  I-Lirope,  but  to  ;ill  mankind.  L'niler  the  elm 
by  him  made  iaiaous,  "  the  great  Virginian  drew  his 
lilade  ''  ou  July  .'Jd,  and  looked  for  the  tirst  time  upon 
the  faces  of  the  Xew  Englanders  a.ssemblcd  on  Cam- 
bridge Cijmmon.  Of  ni:rlestic  presence,  Washington 
a|)[n;ars  to  have  made  upon  the  army,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  s«rvice  as  cjmmander-in-chief,  the  favor- 
able impression  which  he  ever  afterwards  uniformly 
sustained. 

Upon  ^\'.■lshington's  arrival,  the  works  which  were 
begun  by  the  .\.mericans  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  were  -ilill  further   extended,  and  tlie 


army  was  organized  into  three  divisions,  that  at  Cam- 
bridge, under  Major-General  Israel  Putnam,  consisting 
of  his  own  brigade  and  that  of  Brigadier-General 
Heath,  forming  the  centre.  The  earthworks  which  were 
thrown  up  in  Cambridge  made  a  chain  extending 
across  the  town,  on  a  line  northeast  and  southwest 
from  the  work  at  the  base  of  Prospect  Hill,  just  out- 
side of  Cambridge,  near  Union  Square,  Somerville,  to 
the  Charles  River.  On  Dana  Hill,  then  called  But- 
ler's, a  line  of  fortifications  were  thrown  up  which 
extended  from  Broadway  northerly.  Another  work 
was  built  at  what  is  now  the  corner  otj  Putnam 
Avenue  and  Franklin  Street,  and  ten  years  ago  traces 
of  this  were  distinctly  visible.  This  work  commanded 
the  river  as  far  down  as  where  now  stands  the  River- 
side Press.  Here  another  fort  covered  the  interval 
to  Captain's  Island,  where  still  another  work  was 
thrown  up.  Farther  down,  still  substantially  pre- 
served, through  the  public  spirit  of  the  Dana  family 
and  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  city,  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  National  Government,  which  contrib- 
uted throe  cannon,  stood  a  three-gun  battery,  now 
known  as  Fort  Washington.  .Subsequently  a  strong 
work  was  constructed  at  Lechmere's  Point. 

In  the  fall  of  1775  the  troops  in  General  Putnam's 
division,  occupying  Cambridge  and  a  portion  of  the 
present  territory  of  .Somerville,  were  posted  very  nearly 
as  follows  :  Colonel  Patterson's  regiment,  at  the  base 
of  Prospect  Hill,  at  the  work  near  Union  Square, 
called  Fort  No.  3  ;  General  Heath's  regiment,  at  the 
Putnam  Avenue  work,  called  Fort  No.  2;  Colonel 
Phinneys  regiment,  at  the  works  northof  Fort  No.  2, 
on  Dana  Hill;  Colonel  .Scammon's  regintent,  at  the 
Riverside  work,  called  Fort  No.  1  ;  Colonel  William 
Prescotts  regiment,  at  Cambridge;  Colonel  Glover's 
regiment,  at  Cambridge  ;  Colonel  Frye's  regiment  at 
Cambridge ;  Colonel  Bridge's  regiment,  at  Cambridge  ; 
Colonel  Woodbridge's  regiment,  on  the  Charlestown 
road  to  llenotomy,  w&st  of  Prospect  Hill ;  Colonel 
Sargent's  regiment,  at  luman's  Farm. 

General  Washington  at  tirst  took  quarters  at  th« 
President's  house,  on  the  college  grounds,  one  room 
having  been  reserved  for  the  President ;  but  this  ar- 
rangement was  not  satisfactory,  and  after  remaining 
but  four  days  he  removed  to  the  Vassall  house. 

Once  or  twice,  between  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British,  there 
was  skirmishing  in  Cambridge  between  [).irtie3  of  the 
opposing  I'orces.  General  Heath,  in  his  "Memoir.-'," 
mentions  the  following:  "November  t)th.  At  the 
ti;p  of  high  water,  the  tide  being  very  lull,  some  Brit- 
ish Light  Infantry,  in  boats,  came  over  from  Boston, 
and  landed  on  Lechmere's  Point;  the  centinels  on  the 
Point  came  ort';  the  alarm  was  given;  and  several 
hundred  Americans  lorded  over  the  Causeway,  in  the 
lace  of  the  British,  the  water  at  least  two  feet  deep. 
The  British,  seeing  the  spirit  of  the  Americans,  al- 
thou'jh  they  were  very  advantageously  posted,  made 
a   prccipit;;te  rctre.it  to   their  boats.     Three  or  four 
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Americans  were  wouDcled,  one  mortally.  The  British 
shii)  and  floating  batteries  kept  up  a  brisk  fire,  but  to 
little  purpose.  December  12th.  A  causeway  was 
begun  over  the  Marsh  to  Lechraere's  Point."  For 
the  neat  few  days  the  "  approaches  were  carried  on 
briskly,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  hill."  On  the  17th 
"the  morning  was  foggy.  A  detachment  of  300  men, 
under  the  direction  of  General  Putnam,  broke  ground 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  Lechmere's  Point,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  ship. 
Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  the  fog  cleared  away 
and  the  ship  began  to  cannonade  the  Americans  with 
round  and  grapeshot,  and  some  shells  were  thrown 
from  West  Boston.  One  soldier  was  wounded  and  the 
party  driven  from  the  works."  The  next  day  work 
was  resumed  under  the  direction  of  General  Heath, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  fort  was  completed,  notwith- 
standing the  fire  from  the  British  batteries,  and,  from 
its  position,  rendered  important  service  in  the  final 
bombardment.  Heavy  cannon  were  mounted  upon 
it  February  25th,  and  on  March  2d  this  battery,  to- 
gether with  the  one  on  Cobble  Hill  (near  where  is 
now  the  McLean  asylum),  opened  fire  on  the  town  of 
Boston,  and  continued  the  fire  at  intervals  until  the 
evacution,  on  March  17th.  Troops  from  Cambridge 
crossed  the  river  in  boats  on  the  day  of  the  evacua- 
tion and  entered  the  town,  where  "  the  inhabitants 
discovered  joy  inexpressible."  The  first  act  in  the 
drama  had  been  played,  and  in  the  next  the  scene 
was  to  shift.  The  troops  left  Cambridge,  and  gradu- 
ally the  traces  of  their  occupation  began  to  be  re- 
moved. No  doubt,  too,  the  inhabitants,  although 
perhaps  not  filled  with  the  "joy  inexpressible"  of 
their  Boston  neighbors,  who  had  been  subjected  to 
many  indignities  by  a  hostile  army,  were  very  glad  to 
have  the  troops  depart.  They  had  been,  to  some  ex- 
tent, crowded  out  of  their  houses  to  make  room  for 
the  soldiers.  Their  territory,  as  the  llev.  William 
Emerson  wrote,  had  been  "  covered  over  with  Ameri- 
can Camps,  and  cut  up  into  forts  and  iutrenchmentj', 
and  all  ihe  lands,  fields,  orchards,  laid  common, — 
horses  and  cattle  feeding  in  the  choicest  mowing 
land,  whole  fields  of  corn  eaten  down  to  the  ground, 
and  large  parks  of  well-regulated  locusts  cut  down 
for  firewood  and  other  public  use." 

In  November,  1777,  General  Burgoyne  having  sur- 
rendered his  army  as  prisoners  of  war,  they  were  or- 
dered to  Cambridge  and  placed  in  charge  of  General 
Heath,  the  commander  of  this  military  district,  who 
tells  us  in  his  "  Memoirs  "  how  the  good  people  of  Cam- 
bridge were  again  inconvenienced.  "As  soon  as,"  he 
says,  "  he  was  notified  that  these  troops  were  coming 
under  his  direction,  he  set  himself  in  earnest  to  pre- 
pare for  their  reception.  The  barracks  at  Prospect 
and  Winter  Hills  were  directed  to  be  put  instantly  i» 
order.  The  Council  was  applied  to  aid  in  the  procure- 
ment of  quarters  from  the  citizens  for  the  officers;  nor 
was  this  ail  easy  task.  The  families  of  the  citizens 
geucrally  wauling  the  room  iu  their  rebpeclive  hou-ics. 


rendered  it  difficult  to  obtaia  so  many  quarters  as 
were  necessary  for  so  great  a  number,  and  extended 
the  limits  of  the  parole  very  considerably."  General 
Burgoyne  was  as>igned  to  quarters  in  the  Plymptou 
House  and  General  Riedesel  iu  the  Lechmere  House. 
During  the  confinement  of  the  British  prisoners  in 
and  about  Cambridge,  numerous  collisions  between 
them  and  their  guards  took  place,  two  of  which  de- 
scribed by  General  Heath,  occasioned  much  excite- 
ment. In  January,  1778,  "Colonel  Henley,  who  had 
the  immediate  command  at  Cambridge,"  was  insulted 
by  a  British  soldier  and  "pricked  him  with  a  sword 
or  bayonet.  General  Burgoyne  immediately  pre- 
sented acomplainst  against  Colonel  Henley,  charging 
him  with  barbarous  and  wanton  conduct  and  inten- 
tional murder."  After  an  animated  discussion  on 
paper  between  the  Grenerals  Heath  and  Burgoyne, 
Colonel  Henley  was  ordered  before  a  court-martial 
which  acquitted  him.  On  the  day  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  in  the  same  year,  "A 
British  officer  was  shot  by  an  .American  sentinel  on 
Prospect  Hill,  the  officer  attempting  to  pass  contrary 
to  the  standing  orders."  A  jury  of  inquest  immedi- 
ately empaneled,  consisting  of  "  William  Howe,  Ben" 
jamin  Locke,  John  Brown,  Ebenezer  Stedman,  Sam- 
uel Manning,  Nathaniel  Austin,  Joseph  Read,  Jr., 
James  Hill,  Thomas  Barrett,  Benjamin  Baker,  Aaron 
Hill,  Isaac  Bradish,  James  Munroe,  Joseph  Johnson, 
good  and  lawful  men  of  Cambridge,"  gave  as  their  ver- 
dictonthe  foUowingday,  "thatthesaid  Richard  Brown 
was  shot  with  a  firearm  by  the  centinel,  in  Charles- 
town,  near  Prospect  Hill,  be'.ween  the  hours  of  five  and 
six  P.M.,  on  the  17th  day  of  June,  a.d.  1778,  in  attempt- 
ing to  pass  the  centinel  with  two  women,  after  beiiig 
properly  challenged  by  said  centinel,  and  so  came  to 
death."" 

On  April  utli  Burgoyne  left  Cambridge  for  Rhode 
Island,  and  on  the  10th  of  the  same  moiilli  a  portion 
of  the  prisoners  were  marched  to  Rutland,  under  the 
escort  of  a  detachment  of  militia.  The  remainder 
marched  for  Virginia  in  the  following  November, 
having  been  held  iu  Cambridge  for  about  a  year,  and 
since  then  uone  but  troops  of  our  native  country  have 
set  foot  on  Cambridge  soil.  To  the  end  of  the 
war,  however,  the  town  contimed  to  contribute  men 
and  women  for  the  common  cause,  and  shared  in  the 
rejoicing  when  the  independence  of  the  countiy  was 
finally  acknowledged. 

For  a  time  after  the  war  was  over  the  people  of 
Cambridge,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  gave  little 
attention  to  military  matters,  for  they  were  absorbed 
in  the  discussions  which  preceded  the  adoption  of  the 
constitutions,  both  of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation 
and  the  establishment  of  the  respective  governments. 
Recognized  by  the  State  Constitution,  however,  the 
organization  of  the  militia  was  kept  up,  and  in  time 
militia  trainings  and  musters  became  annual  events. 
To  ihe  War  of  lf>12,  although  uii|iiipular  iu  New  Eng- 
land, Cambridge  sent    u    number  ot  volunlceia.   wlm 
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Paw  active  service,  and  the  Cambridge  Light  Infantry 
was  in  camp  at  South  Boston  for  lifty-one  days.  But 
the  first  half  of  the  uineteenth  century  was  not  pro- 
lific in  warlike  events.  Nothing  but  long  lists  of 
names  as  they  appear  on  the  muster-rolls  responds  to 
the  searcher  after  martial  tales,  and  the  only  contests 
recorded  are  those  which  appear  on  the  pages  of  the 
JIassachussetts  law  reports  in  relation  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  militia  fines,  which  enabled  the  young  prac- 
titioners then  at  the  bar  to  pick  up  a  dollar  occasion- 
ally and  no  doubt  annoyed  the  learned  judges  on  the 
supreme  bench,  whose  duty  it  was  to  unravel  these 
somewhat  petty  disputes.  But  on  paper  in  those 
days,  Massachusetts  had  an  imposing  body  of  troops. 
Divisions,  with  their  major  generals  commanding, 
brigades  and  regiments,  all  duly  assigned,  headquar- 
ters designated,  staff  officers,  line  officers,  general  offi- 
cers, field  officers,  company  officers — all  were  there. 
Every  man,  unless  of  a  class  exempt  by  law,  must 
serve,  furnish  his  own  gun  (which  the  caricaturists 
made  sometimes  a  pitchfork  or  a  cornstalk),  and 
efjuipments,  and  appear  at  muster,  or  be  fined,  unless 
the  attorneys  aforesaid  provided  means  of  escape. 
Finally  the  system  was  given  up,  and  that  of  the  vol- 
unteer militia  substituted.  But  ere  this  had  long 
been  done  came  the  terrible  conflict  to  share  in  which 
men  sprang  eagerly  forward  who  a  few  years  before 
had  regarded  a  militia  muster  as  a  hardship.  Again, 
as  in  1775,  Cambridge  w.is  prepared.  One  of  her  cit- 
izens, Jxmes  P.  Richardson,  on  January  .3,  18G1,  had 
printed  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  the  following 
notice: — 

"  Tbo  unilcriigned  pro[>03e3  to  or^nize  a  company  of  volunteeni,  to 
tender  tlicir  serviceB  to  our  cotumoii  country,  aud  to  do  what  they  can 
to  niainlatri  tlie  integrity  and  glury  uf  our  flag  and  Union.  Any  citizen 
of  gMijil  nioral  cliaracter  and  bound  in  lio^ly,  wlio  wi.ilies  to  join  tbo 
coipd,  will  [-teaso  call  ul  my  ullicu,  .^laiu  Street,  Cambridgcporc. 

'*  J.   P.    UlllIAttDSON." 

Sixty  men  had  joined  by  April  13th,  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  company  had  been  accepted  by 
the  Governor.  Two  day.s  later  came  President  Lin- 
coln's proclamation,  asking  for  75,000  men  to  serve 
three  months.  April  ICth  the  Governor's  orders  were 
issued,  aud  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  Lawyer  Rich- 
ardson's office  was  crowded  with  the  members  of  the 
company,  which  sooft  after  reported  at  the  State- 
House  with  ninety-five  men.  The  names  of  this  gal- 
lant band  were  as  follows : 

Captain,  James  P.  Bicbardson  ;  First  Lieutenant  Samuel  E.  Chamber- 
lain ;  Second  Lieutenant,  Edwin  F.  Uichurdson ;  Sergeants,  Jobu  Kin- 
near,  FrauciH  3E.  Doble.  George  W,  Smith,  Conrad  D.  Kinnear  ;  Corpor- 
alB,  Augustus  K.  Thurston,  Daniel  F.  Grown,  Benjamin  F.  Dexter,  John 
K.  Howe  ;  ^lusiciao,  Julin  C,  Cupp  ;  Privates,  Leonard  Arltersoo,  Ed- 
win Barry,  Anclrew  J.  Bjtc,  Joseph  H.  Baxter.  Albert  C.  Berry,  Isaac 
11.  Blake,  Robert  F.  Buurue,  Cliarles  B.  Brown,  Sidonion  M.  Bustiach, 
J'iseph  P.  <  artwright.  James  Cate,  Edwin  F.  Cliamller,  Fredericli  Chan- 
dler, William  Chaniller.  William  H.  Clark,  William  A.  Colby.  Thomas 
Co7>tello,  Robert  D.  i  i-abhie,  .lere  C.  Crunin,  Jr.,  Hugh  Cunningham, 
Charles  R.  Dakin,  Louis  P.  Davis,  Jr  ,  Lowell  Ellison,  Edwin  E.  Fair- 
I'aliks,  Tliuiiias  W.  FreiiericU.suii,  John  C.  tialTney,  Robert  J.  (.amble, 
'riionioa  ti.iiiible,  ,lo-.cpli  CJay,  John  lin-eii,  .\lini-r  A.  liiillin*:,  James  W. 
ll.il.v.  Saniu.l  I..  H.iit>.  Urol  -  \\  Ma.-liii.;>,  Livi  ll.iv\l..>,  Wilh.iiii 
A     ll.O»ald,    Iriedellck     A     Hill,    IlcaoU  U    lllUli>.ovli,    Altled  F.    Ildl, 


Patrick  Howard,  Charles  M.  Howlett,  William  Kavanaugh,  Frank  E. 
Kelly,  Paul  Kennedy,  John  W.  King,  George  W.  Lamsou,  Santuel  U. 
Libbey,  Samuel  C.  Lucy,Thomi\s  H.  Lucy,  Tllomaa  Martin,  Richard  T. 
Marvin,  Alfred  J.  Mason,  Joseph  Mayer,  Timothy  McCarthy,  Thomu 
^IcDonald,  Eugene  H.  McQuillen,  Michael  McQuillen,  Daniel  R. 
Melcher.  Horatio  C.  Moore,  George  T.  Nichols,  Tboraaa  A.  B.  Norris, 
Jr.,  James  W.  Penniman,  Calvin  D.  Peirce,  Thomas  Preston,  William 
W.  Richards,  William  R.  Ruseell,  William  Shannon,  James  Sheedy, 
Charles  3.  Slate,  Samuel  F.  Slocomh,  Henry  A.  Smith,  John  Smith, 
Charles  E.  Stevens,  Warren  F.  Stone,  Michael  Sullivan,  Timothy  Sulli- 
van, William  Tlbbelta,  Charles  H.  Titus,  Edwin  HcTrulan,  John  Vose, 
George  W.  Waters,  George  W.  Wbeelock,  Heary  While,  John  A.  White, 
Andrew  Wilson. 

Of  these  privates,  Peirce  and  Trulan  were  mustered 
in  May  6th,  after  the  company  arrived  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  to  which  it  was  ordered  asCo.  C,  of  the  Third 
Regiment,  Colonel  D.  W.  Wardrop.  The  company 
remained  with  the  regiment  during  its  three  months' 
service,  and  upon  its  return  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  citizens  generally,  and  by  a  committee  of  the  city 
government,  who  made  a  special  appropriation  of 
money  for  the  occasion. 

James  Prentiss  Richard.-on,  who  raised  and  com- 
manded the  company,  was  born  at  Framingham,  Aug- 
ust 20,  1821.  His  father,  Henry  Richardson,  was  a 
farmer,  carriage-builder  aud  trial  justice.  The  future 
soldier  was  named  after  au  uncle,  who  received  his 
middle  name  fiom  his  mother's  family.  A  great-grand- 
father was  the  Moses  Richardson  previously  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  six  Cambridge  men  who  were  killed 
by  the  British  on  April  19,  1775.  Young  Richardson 
came  to  Cambridge  as  an  employee  of  Messrs.  Daven- 
port and  Bridges,  car-builders,  but  afterwards  he 
opened  a  shop  of  his  own  to  engage  in  business  as  a 
carriage-painter.  He  had  some  artistic  skill  and  not 
unfrequently  he  was  employed  to  paint  portraits. 
Later  he  gave  up  painting,  and  went  into  partnership 
with  Eben  Denton,  a  blank-book  manufacturer.  In 
this  business  he  remained  for  a  year,  but  finally  he  de- 
cided to  enter  the  legal  profession,  for  which  he  had 
for  some  time  had  an  ardent  longing.  Though  pretty 
well  on  in  years  to  begin  the  study  of  law,  he  applied 
himself  assiduously,  and,  entering  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  graduated  therefrom  in  1855.  Upon  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  he  located  in  the  office  on  Main 
Street,  opposite  Pearl  Street,  which  is  still  used  as  a 
law  office  and  in  which  these  lines  are  written. 

It  is  said  that  clients  came  early,  and  found  him  to 
be  a  hard  worker,  a  diligent  studentand  a  good  fighter. 
Popular  in  the  community,  be  was  elected  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1858  and  in 
1860,  and,  between  his  terms  of  service  in  the  army,  in 
1862  he  held  a  seat  in  the  Common  Council.  In  pol- 
itics he  was  an  ardent  free-soiler,  a  stanch  Fremont 
man,  and  was  commander  of  the  Cambridge  "  Wide- 
.\. wakes"  in  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  AVhen  the  three  months  service  was 
over  he  went  back  to  his  law  practice,  but  in  the 
autumn  of  the  following  year  the  call  for  volunteers 
again  look  hiiii  to  the  front,  this  time  as  captain  of 
Co.     A,    Thirty-Eighth    M.i:>sachubetts    Volunteers. 
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Tliree  coiupaiiiea  of  this  regiment — A,  B  and  F — ivere 
recruited  iu  Cambridge.  Ou  December  4,  1S02,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  major,  uud  ou  July  IG,  ISuS,  lie 
was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Thirty-Eighth 
which  he  commanded  tor  the  most  ot'the  lime  durini; 
the  rest  of  the  war,  as  its  colonel  waa  absent.  Fur 
sjm^  time  he  was,  as  seuior  ofEfer,  iu  command 
of  the  Third  Brigade,  Second  Division  of  the  Xiue- 
teeijth  Corps.  In  the  battle  at  Opequan  Creek,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1S04,  he  was  severely  wounded  and  was 
luuatered  out  in  July,  1SG5. 

A  contemporary  writer  has  described  Colonel  Rich- 
ardson's bearing  while  in  the  army  iu  the  following 
words : 

"TIio  L'Dtirc  nbseiice,  in  this  officer,  of  that  pomp  assutiwil  hy  iiiuny  of 
llie  EufttL-rn  otRctTB.  aui  w  hicli  vv.tb  aehloiu  fouiitl  in  the  WfrJttrn  le^i- 
iiii'iitB,  tuk:ether  ^vlIh  his  tlc-eire  to  in;iKe  tlie  iluiifs  of  Ihf  i-iiiik  .mil  fil» 
ill)  iiKreeablu  as  M  AS  coiii|iatil>ie  witli  gooj  discipline,  and  hia  superior 
military  aciiuii-i.-iiienl6,  had  won  iho  aituchinent  of  his  ic|^iint.'iit.** 

.\iid  again  of  his  conduct  at  Mausura  Plains : 

"Lt.-Cul.  RiiJiardson  left  the  nnibiilance  in  which  he  had  been 
nlilicfd  to  perfariii  the  greiiter  part  of  the  niurch,  put  liiiiiself  at  the 
head  of  the  {  I'liird)  Bri(,'ade,  and  iniuiiL-iivred  it  over  the  tield  of  liatlle 
ah  coolly  and  with  ad  uiuch  skill  ;uj  wlieu  on  the  ^tarade-grouod  at  Canjp 
Kearney." 

A  |)roud  hour  of  Colonel  Richardson's  life  it  was 
ou  the  (hiy  when  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  regi- 
ment, after  the  close  of  tlie  war,  passed  through  the 
streets  of  Cambridge,  escorted  by  military  and  civic 
organizations,  welcomed  by  all  the  jieople,  with  old 
uiid  young  alike  assembled  to  do  it  honor.  The 
Cambrulye  CUronick,  of  that  dale,  says  : 

*'  It  was  a  niagnilicunt  scene  as  the  procession  passed  from  Dronilway 
to  North  avenue,  and  through  the  square.  The  proftihion  of  flowers 
amoiii;  the  military  cbcort  and  veterans,  the  gailv  capariboiu-d  horses  of 
the  iiiarthal  and  his  aids,  the  tall  hpuro  of  Col.  Richardson,  iiioiinted  on 
a  splendid  chaiger,  bowing  his  ackuouledginenis  on  either  hand,  the 
proud  hearing  of  the  veterans,  their  torn  and  »hot. riddled  colors— all 
combined  to  make  a  display  worthy  of  transfer  to  canvass." 

Subsequently,  Colonel  Richardson  accepted  a  com- 
mi.-sion  as  first-lieutenant  in  the  Regular  Army,  and 
Wits  aasiijned  to  duty  with  his  regiment  in  the  South- 
west. His  knowledge  of  law,  however,  soon  secured 
him  a  detail  as  judge  advocate,  and  later,  upon  re- 
signing from  the  army,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  a 
local  court  in  Texas,  where,  in  the  city  of  Austin, 
lie  has  since  resided.  Beloved,  respected  and  honor- 
ed, no  name  stand-*  higher  on  the  martial  roll  of  Cam- 
bridge than  that  of  James  Prentiss  Richardsou. 

The  first-lieutenant  of  the  company,  Samuel  E. 
Chamberlain,  had,  when  quite  youn^,  seen  ^ervice  in 
the  Me.xican  War.  Ou  November  25,  ISGl,  he  was 
commissioned  captain  of  a  company  in  the  First 
Massachusetts  Cavalry  ;  major  October  30,  18G2  ;  lieu- 
tenant-colonel March  6,  18G4;  colonel  of  the  Fifth 
Massachusetts  Cavalry,  July  26,  I860  ;  and  was  dis- 
charged October  31,  18G5,  with  the  brevet  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  When  leading  a  detachment  at 
Kelly's  Ford,  March  17,  18G3,  he  received  a  painful 
and  dangerous  wound  from  a  bullet  which  entered  his 


left  clji.'ek-l)0iie.  and  vvUiLli  was  long  afli-rward-  taken 
out  fnmi  between  his  shoukler-blailes.  With  cliaiac- 
tistic  iduck  he  soon  returne'I  to  his  post  and  contiiiiieJ 
to  perforin  valuable  service  until  his  discharge,  on  the 
date  above  given. 

'  The  second  lieutenant  was  Edwin  F.  Ricliardjon. 
Like  Colonel  Richard=on  and  CJeneral  Cham'oerluiii, 
he,  too,  re-entered  the  service,  receiving,  on  October  I, 
ISGl,  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant  iu  the  Twenty- 
second  Massachusetts.     Subsequently  he  gave   up  his 

!  commission,  but  soon  after  enlisted  a.s  a  private,  became 

j  a  .sergeant  and  received  a  mortal  wound  in  btittle 
May  IS,  1SG4.  He  lingfred  in  great  agony  until  .May 
2Gth,  when  he  was  relca.scd  by  death.  His  body  lies 
buried  in  the  soldiers'  lo:  i;i  Cambridge  Cemetery. 
LieiUenant  Richardson  was  very  pupular  with  l^lc 
members  of  the  company,  and   his   name  is   warmly 

'  cherished  in  the  memory  of  its  suivivors  and  by  all 

j  who    knew  bini.     Of  the    nieml>ers  of  the  company. 

I  the  venerable  Kev.  Lucius  R.  Paige  say.s,  in  a  note  tu 
his  '■  History  of  I'.tmbritlge : '' — "  .Vs  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  whole  number  re-enlisted,  with  only 
two  e.Kceptions  :  twenty-seven  of  them  received  com- 
missions, and  twenty-o;ie  were  killed  in  battle  nr 
died  of  wounds  and  disease  contracted  in  the  serv- 
ice,"    A  glorious  record  ! 

And  glory  there  was  g.iined,  too,  by  other  Cim- 

'  bridge  men  amtmg  the  thousands  which  '  '.imbridge 
sent  to  the  front,  of  whom  about  two    hundred  were 

j  commissioned  ofSeers. 

Mr.  Paige  gives  the  following  list : 

'  llricadier-'ieneral.^,  Henry  L.  Eu^ri".  i  iiarles  Kusse'l  Lowell;  Brevet 
j  Uri;;adier.General>.  sallllle!  K.  Chamherlaiu,  Charles  F.  W"a|i-"tt  ;  I  ol- 
'  uliels,  P.  Stiarna  Davis,  .N<.rwo..d  P.  Il.ill.iw,  II,  .Mbelt  urdway,  IMnjund 
r.ico;  l)rev,>t  Colonel,  Janie'  li.  .sniilh  ;  Li.-ulenant-l  oh.n'l'..  Wilham 
\V.  Bullock,  .leremiah  W,  Covcney,  J.  Diirn-ll  Green,  William  H. 
Loull-liliry,  Georpe  .V.  Meachani.  David  P.  Mil/zey,  Jaiues  P.  Ilichiird- 
son.  Samuel  W.  Itichards-jii,  .Albert  sticknev  ;  M.ijorrf,  Kzni  P.  Ooiilil, 
C.  Frederick  Liverniore,  Charles  C  Parsons.  Henry  L.  Patten,  John  T. 
Bichards,  .\tbertun  11.  Stevens,  .Ir.  ;  Brevet  .^lajor.  r'Imrles  J.  ?Iill.->; 
Captains,  Thomas  H.  .\nnable,  Thomas  O.  Carri,  J.i-eph  H.  Baxter, 
James  B.  Bell,  Georjre  N.  Bennett,  I'obert  T.  Buiirlie,  John  T.  Jlni>.-e?s, 
Bicliard  Cary,  Cliarles  H.  Chapman,  Joseph  H.  Cl.irk,  J.  Warrrn  Cotliui, 
Lewis  S.  Dalmey,  ,\Ie.\alider  J.  D.illas,  GeorL'e  H.  Dana,  James  1. 
Davis,  Horace  Dexter,  Edward  G.  Dyke.  Charles  W.  F,dsom.  XNilliam  U. 
Gertz,  Joseph  \.  llildrelh,  .\rthui  Hipdges.  George  F  Uoliiian,  Henry 
.V.  Homer,  Henry  P.  Hoppin,  Samuel  L>.  Ilovey,  William  G.  llowe,  \\- 
l.lieus  llyati,  W  illi.iin  II.  Jewell,  Edward  B.  P.  Kinsley,  I.eudagar  31. 
Lipp,  Itt.ger  3.  Littlefiehl,  Frederick  .V,  Lull,  John  W.  3Ic(.;ref.'or,  Sam- 
uel SIcKeever,  Ilobert  li.  Newell,  \ViIIiam  .1.  O'Brien,  William  Pluiiui  , 
Josiuh  Porter,  Thomas  K.  Uolieson.  J.  Emery  Bound,  Taylor  [*.  Itiiml- 
lett,  John  s.  .Saw>er,  Geol;;e  .1.  schlnitt,  ,1.  Lewis  .Stack|..jle,  lieolj;e  II. 
Tayh-r,  Levi  P.  Thompson,  Geor;:e  O  T.\  lor,  Charles  C.  Wehriin,  Ilii.ry 
>:.  Wells,  Thomas  U.  Well-,  Edwaril  E.  While,  William  II.  Whitoiv. 
John  B.  Whorf,  John  Wilder,  Julin  C.  Wiliey,  .Vndrew  W  ilsoii,  John  l. 
Wilson,  J.  Henry  Wyinau  ;  Brevet  I'.iptaiii,  Beiijitniin  Wuighii  ;  Mii- 
I  geons,  .\lfred  F.  Holt,  .Vlisijn  P.  Hooker,  .VlfreJ  .\.  Stocker,  .V.  c.ui,  r 
Weblier  ;  -Vssist-ant  Surgeon,  Henry  O.  Marcy  .  First  Lieutenants,  .ri.liii 
S.  Allanson,  William  B.  .illyn,  John  Bigelow.  George  W,  Boolh,  Wil- 
liam S  Buck,  Isaac  II.  Bollard,  John  H.  Bntler,  A.  L.  <  hamberlaln, 
Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,  Frederick  (.'handler,  William  H.  Clark,  Theo- 
dore Collamore,  Slarcus  M.  CoUis.  .lolin  H.  Conaiit,  George  II.  Co[ie- 
land,  Calvin  .\.  Damon,  Henry  O.  Dana,  Charles  31.  Duran,  Gerald 
Fitzgerald,  Charles  F.  Foster,  John  C.  Gaffney,  Thomas  L.  Harmon, 
John  C.  Heynier,  Charles  V.  Holt,  George  H.  Howard,  Eli  I*.  Kinsley, 
Thomas   J.    I.anglcy.    .laines    K.    L.iwienci',     Edwai.l     51      Lixeiuu-re, 
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Clmilea  A.  LoiiBfL-iiuM,  Jii.u.sJ.  L..«vii,  Ait.ii,.iiso  M.  i.iiiit,  Timuiiiy  '  Square  in  (JlJ  Uuiiibriclge.  Besides  the  members  of 
,        ;,  ,        „  „   , ,        ,,,,„.,         ,„   ,.        „  these   two   orgumzatiuus,    many   CambridEre   cuizens 

Jiiiiies  Jlnnroe,  Iwmc  II.  rniklirtiii,  .luliQ  II.    Harferty,    U.   turey  Rice,  °  •'  ^ 

Purius  P.  Kiciim.is,  E.hviii  V.  iticii.irdsun,  Liia  itipicy,  wiiiiaui  A.  are  enrolled  OS  members  of  different  organizations  of 
u.ji.in-ou,  Natiwui  i!ii=aiii,  .ir.,  iruiik  X.  Sii.it,  .lured  5iiH|niU,  t;e.ir(:e  I  ihe  State  mililia,  chioHy  in  the  First,  Fifth  and 
!!:.',"''"■■  '^':"''"-'  "■  >'"''K  '1-''"  I'f^''^"''. /""'><£  -^'l;'''"".     Xinlh   Regiments   of  Infantry,   the   First   Corps   of 

V  illiHiii    B.   Sturer,    lluiiipnit^v   &ulhvt(n,  Hubert   Torrcy,  .jr.,  Emory  •  °  •>  >  ^ 

\v.,si,b..rn,  Jr.,  ci,i.iK->  P.  Wekh.  A.iM.u  c  Weiiingiuu,  wiiiiuia  L.  :  Cadets,  the  Fir.-t  Battalion  of  Light  Artillery,  the 
^viiiiiiL'v.ir. ;  Si'cuud  Liiuttuiints,  Lioiiurd  c.  Aidiu,  I'liiduu  .\iniy,  First  Battalion  of  Cavalry  and  in  the  Signal  and 
Jr.,  nu.ioiph  N.  An.ierson,  .r.,i,n  V.  Apthorp,  Charles  P.  Biais^eii,  i  Ambulaiice  Corps  of  the  two  brigades.     The  armo- 

.■an,i,beii,  ii„«urd'.  arruii,  uiiiu.n,  .M.  cioney, Lieurge  ( ,.ie,  D«uiei  ,i.  :  "^3  furnished  by  the  City  are  amoug  the  very  best  in 
E.  MckeEisou,  L.nveii  Ellison,  (jiort'o  A.  Fisinr,  1  iioiim.'i  J.  1-ietLiier,  the  State,  and  siuce  the  introduction  of  rifle  practice 
KaiimiiG.  uoocii.  janu-s  D.  Hancock.  Stephen  ,s.  Hatiis,  Harrison  ;  ^g  jj  part  of  the  training  of  the  State  force,  the  city 

ninklev.  Henry  <".  Huliba.  .Ainlrew  J.  Hiitbrook,  George  M.  Jov,  Henry      i  .-         .    ,       ,  •,        .       -n  ..,      i  ■ 

,,  ,    ', ,      ,  ,.  ,,„.,,.  ,    ,.  ,.,     .  ,  ,,.,      ,,       ,.;,.,      ,,  ,      has  rurnished  an  excellent  rine  rant;e,  with  barrier 

11.  Leiithiun,  Julin  iMcLlintix'k,  Edmund  Jliles,  Daniel  a.   I  urker,  Wil-  :  '^    ' 

iian.  L.  Pmmini,  iiirain  11., «e,  i;e„r-e  1'.  Small,  Wjiiinm  II.  B  Sniiiii,  ,  aiid  targets  of  the  most  approved  description.  The 
wiiii.uii  A.  Tarheii.  wiiii.m,  H.  Tibiaits,  Pay>ou  K.  Tucker,  Oliver  II.  ■  present  range  was  cous'ructed  but  a  little  over  a  year 

Webber,  Malhaniel  S.  \\  i-ntworlli.  l  .   /^.  ,         \r-ii    t»        i  iU       r>    1 *.    f  i 

,.         , ,       .,,,.,,     u  r,         .  .=  ,.11  ago  at  Cider  JliU  Pond,  on  the  Belmont  line,  where 

S'tnj.  —  Hear  .\tMninil,  (- liarles  H.  Davis  ;  .\s.sistant  Surgeuue,  \\  llhalil   j 

Luu-sha«.  Jr.,  Henry  s.  piyinpiun  ■  .v»ictant  Eoijiueer,  jouu  M.  '  ^  firing  shed,  with  all  Heccssary  appointments  for 
Whiitunmie.  i  heating,  etc.,  was  built,  so  that  the  militia  are  able  to 


Tb(<  ualiie  o(  Lieutenant  John  Head  is  added. 


Use  the  range  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 


During  a  portion  of  the  years  1802  and  1SG3  a  The  company  known  as  the  "Cambridge  City 
camp  of  rtnilezv./us  and  iiisirucliou  for  recruits  was  i  Guard"  dates  its  existence  from  the  year  1873,  when 
maintained  cm  the  open  lut  nf  land  lying  partly  in  Mr.  John  C.  Sylvia  and  others  of  North  Cambridge 
North  Cambridge  and  partly  in  West  .Somerville,  ;  petitioned  the  Governor  for  leave  to  form  a  military 
and  w:w  designated  as  "Camp  Cameron."  Barracks  i  company  in  Cambridge,  to  be  attached  to  the  volun- 
were  erected,  and  a  large  inuiiber  of  men  were  quar-  i  teer  militia.  The  petition  having  been  granted,  a 
ttrred  here  .it  dillVreiit  linus.  BuiMUy-jiimpers,  how-  i  sufficient  number  of  men  were  mustered  into  the  ser- 
ever,  were  atfnrded  too  good  an  opportunity  to  leave,  !  vice  on  April  S,  1S73,  and  on  the  same  day  George 
and  it  was  linaKy  abandoned  fur  Port  Independence  !  A.  Keeler  was  elected  captain,  and  the  company  was 
ill  Boston  Harbor,  from  which  it  was  more  difficult  '  assigned  to  the  Fifth  Regiment  as  Company  "L;" 
to  desert.  On  one  uccasinu.  at  least,  during  the  war,  |  but  during  the  next  month  the  letter  was  changed  to 
it  was  deemed  prudent  tn  |iiit  a  L'uard  over  the  mu-  I  "  Iv,"  and  in  December,  1S7S,  the  letter  was  again 
nitions  of  war  stored  in  the  aisenal,  which,  until  quite  |  changed  to  "  B,"  by  which  designation  it  has  since 
letently.  stuod  on  (iurden  .Street,  and  also  over  the  !  been  known.  Captain  Keeler,  at  the  time  of  his 
pnwder  Miaga/.ine  at  "Captain's  Island."  This  duty  |  election,  was  a  very  young  man  to  hold  the  position, 
was  performed  largely  by  Harvard  students,  who  '  having  hardly  more  than  attained  his  majority;  but, 
were  thanked  by  the  military  authorities.  [  having  been  trained  at  school  in  military  drill,  and 

Nearly  three  huinlred  and  tiity  Cambridge  men,  of  ;  poisessed  oi  a  dignified  presence  and  a  rare  conlrol 
whom  about  thirty-five  were  ufficei>,  dietl  in  the  ser-  |  over  men,  his  company  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
vice.  On  Cjuibridge  Common  stantls  their  luonu-  )  regiment.  In  the  year  lS7o,  under  Captain  Keeler's 
ment,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  ,  command,  the  company  participated  with  the  Fifth 
mayor  and  City  Council,  June  17,  ISOO.  Its  inscrip-  j  Regiment  in  the  centennial  observance  of  the  battles 
tiim  is  as  follows:  "TuE  Soldiers  and  S.vilous  of  I  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  passing  over  much  the 
(.^.V-MnRUiiiE,  WHOSE  N"A.ME.->  AKE  HERE  INSCRIBEK,  !  same  territory  as  did  Captain  Thatcher's  company  a 
DIED  IN"  THE  SERVICE  uF  THEIR  coL'N'TRY,  IN  THE  |  hundred  years  before,  and  aUo  in  the  observance  of 
WAR  FOR  THE  MAlNTEN.VNcE  <>F  THE  Unton.  To  '  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
I'EKPETIATE  THE  .ME.MOitv  oF  THEIR  VAi.DR  ANDi  Hill.  Oil  this  lost  occasion  the  Company  entertained 
I'.vniioTisM,  THi.s  .MuNL'.MENT  Ls  EiiEcTEK  liY  theJ  as  its  guests  the  Norfolk  Light  Artillery  Blues  of 
I  rrv,  A.r>.  lStjti-7(t.  The  names  ap|>ear  upon  eight  i  Norfolk,  Va.,  many  of  whose  members  had  fought 
tablets,  headed  by  that  of  t'liarles  Kussell  Lowell,  on  the  Conl'etlerate  side  during  the  \V:ir  of  the  Rebel- 
tliaii  whum.  at  no  time  ami  in  no  country,  did  braver  :  lion,  and  which,  during  the  war,  as  a  battery  of  light 
officer  draw  sword, — a  tit  leader  iif  this  iuiuiorial  ;  artillery,  had  performed  distinguished  service.  The 
band.  ]  Norfolk  company  brought  with  them,  as  their  guests, 

.it  the  present  time  ' 'amliridge  lias  two  militia  .  General  (since  Governor)  Filz  Hugh  Lee,  of  Vir- 
coinpanies  of  infantry,  which  are  both  designated  by  giiiia,  and  other  eminent  citizens  of  the  South,  and 
the  letter  B, — <nie  called  the  "  Massachu'etts  Guards."  i  were  bamjueted  in  the  evening  by  the  Cambridge 
attached  to  the  First,  Regiment,  and  the  other,  styled  comjiany  at  Porter's  Hotel,  at  which  Governor  Emory 
the  "Cambridge  City  Guard.  '  .attached  to  the  Filth  Washburn  and  other  leading  citizens  joined  with  the 
Regiment.  The  former  has  its  armory  in  the  city  j  members  of  the  company  in  welcoming  their  guests, 
building  at  Central  Siinare,  Cambridgcport,  and  the  ;  Many  elo(|uent  speeches  were  made,  and  on  the  fol- 
lattcr's   armory    i-    in   the    citv    buildiiur   at    Brattle     lowing  dav  the  \'iririnians  were  driven  about  Cam- 
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bridge  and  vicinity  by  the  members  of  the  Cambridge 
company,  and  were  given  a  dinner  at  the  Prospect 
House  in  Waltham.  Go  the  19th  the  visiting  organ- 
ization was  escorted  to  the  Norfolk  boat  by  the  City 
Guard,  in  whose  honor  the  visitors  used  one  of  their 
field-pieces  in  firing  a  salute  as  they  sailed  away  from 
the  wharf. 

In  July,  1875,  Captain  Keeler  resigned  to  attend 
to  his  private  concerns;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  excellent  oflScer  re-entered  the  military  ser- 
vice of  ihe  State  in  the  following  year  as  a  member 
of  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets,  in  which  he  served  for 
two  years.  In  July,  1886,  he  again  entered  the  mil- 
itia as  guidon  sergeant  of  the  First  Battalion  of  Cav- 
alry, was  appointed  adjutant  on  September  Sd  of  the 
same  year,  and  on  January  10,  ISSi),  he  was  appointed 
by  Brigadier-General  Peach,  commanding  the  Second 
Brigade,  captain  and  aide-de-camp  upon  his  staff. 
This  position  Captain  Keeler  held  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Brackett  colonel  and  assistant  inspector- 
general  upon  the  staff  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
After  the  resignation  of  Captain  Keeler,  the  company 
elected  its  first  lieutenant,  William  L.  B.  Robinson, 
captain.  Captain  Robinson  remained  in  command 
of  the  company  until  March,  1S79,  when  he  resigned, 
and  the  company  elected  as  ltd  commander  First 
Lieutenant  William  A.  Bancroft.  Captain  Bancroft 
commanded  the  company  until  he  was  elected  colonel 
of  the  regiment  February  7,  1882.  On  the  20th  of 
the  same  month  First  Lieutenant  Thomas  C.  Hen- 
derson was  elected  captain.  Captain  Henderson  re- 
signed after  holding  the  position  for  about  a  year, 
and  on  March  12,  1883,  First  Lieutenant  Charles  H. 
Cutler  was  elected  Captain.  Under  Captain  Cutler's 
command,  the  company  entered  a  prize  drill  at 
Hingham,  and  obtained  the  first  prize  of  $100,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1883-S4  a  fair  was  held  by  the  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  rai.-ing  funds,  which  resulted 
in  putting  nearly  §1600  in  the  company  treasury. 
At  the  inspection  of  the  company  made  in  the  spring 
of  1884  by  the  inspector  general  of  the  State,  the 
company  was  marked  first  in  the  re):inient.  Soon 
after  this  inspection  Captain  Cutler  resigned,  and 
Captain  Henderson  was  again  elected  company  com- 
mander. While  Captain  Henderson  was  a  second 
time  in  command,  the  company  went  to  New  York 
at  its  own  expense  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of 
General  Grant,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  military 
escort. 

On  February  21, 1887,  during  the  time  of  the  street 
railway  strike,  in  obedience  to  a  precept  issued  by 
the  mayor,  the  members  of  the  company  were  called 
to  its  armory  and  held  in  readiness  to  suppress  dis- 
order in  case  of  need,  disturbances  having  broken 
out  previously  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The 
services  of  the  company  were  not  needed,  however; 
but  the  promptness  with  which  the  members  of  the 
company  and  also  thoie  of  Company  B  of  the  First 


Regiment,  who  were  likewise  called  upon,  responded, 
was  recognized  both  by  the  mayor  and  also  by  the 
commander-in-chief  in  general  orders.  Captain  Hen- 
derson having  been  elected  a  major  of  the  regiment, 
he  was  succeeded  by  First  Lieutenant  Samuel  T. 
Sinclair,  who  was  elected  captain  June  11,  1888. 
During  Captain  Sinclair's  service  as  commander,  the 
company  went  to  New  York  with  the  regiment, 
which  had  been  detailed,  on  account  of  its  military 
proficiency,  as  escort  to  the  State  delegation  at  the 
centennial  observance  of  the  inauguration  of  Wash- 
ington as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
Captain  Sinclair  resigned  November  21,  1889,  and 
was  succeeded  on  December  2,  1889,  by  First  Lieu- 
tenant Richard  W.  Sutton,  who  had  formerly  served 
in  the  ranks  of  the  company  as  private,  corporal,  ser- 
geant and  first  sergeant,  but  who  had  been  sergeant- 
major  and  afterwards  adjutant,  and  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  election  as  captain  of  Company  B,  was  pay- 
master of  the  regiment.  A  thorough  tactician  and 
a  good  disciplinarian,  with  a  long  experience  in  the 
service  of  the  militia,  Captain  Sutton  has  already 
proved  himj^elf  to  be  an  able  company  commander, 
and  to-day  the  company  maintains  a  high  standard 
of  efficiency. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  policy  of  the 
State  military  authorities  has  been  to  disband  organi- 
zations which  have  fallen  below  the  standard  of 
efljciency,  and  that  has  been  kept  so  high  that  many 
a  company  which  formerly  would  have  been  consid- 
ered far  above  the  disbanding  limit  has  found  itself 
outside  the  militia  by  reason  of  orders  issued  from 
the  State  Headquarters.  Although  subjected  to  many 
a  rigid  inspection,  it  is  believed  that  at  no  time  since 
its  organization  in,  1873,  has  the  Cambridge  City 
Guard  been  found  by  the  State  authorities  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  its  military  efficiency  a.^  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  its  disbandment.  And  the  same  can 
also  be  said,  since  the  transfer  to  Cambridge,  of  its 
associate  company,  to  which  the  following  relates: — 

In  the  year  1873  Captain  Austin  C.  Wellington,  of 
the  Boston  "Tigers,"  was  elected  major  of  the  Fii'st 
Battalion  of  Infantry  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Militia,  consisting  of  his  own  and  three  other  com- 
panies. Major  Wellington  at  once  took  steps  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  his  battalion,  which  he  after- 
wards made  famous  in  the  militia  for  the  high  stand- 
ard it  reached,  and  as  a  part  of  his  plan  it  was 
determined  to  transfer  one  of  the  companies,  the 
"  Washington  Light  Guard,"  to  Cambridge,  where  a 
better  class  of  men  would  enlist  and  where  the  com- 
pany would  receive  financial  assistance  from  the 
citizens.  After  enough  Cambridge  men  had  been 
mustered  in  to  make  a  majority  of  its  members,  the 
company  voted,  under  the  provisions  of  the  militia  law, 
to  change  the  location  of  its  armory  from  Boston  to 
Cambridge.  This  removal  ofthe  com  puny  was  approved, 
its  name  was  changed  to  the  "  Massachusetts  Guards  ' 
and  on  January  23,  187-1,  the  company  chose  as  its  cap- 
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tain,  Levi  Hawkes,  tlian  whom  no  man  in  Cambridge 
is  better  qualified  for  the  position,  as  his  manage- 
ment of  the  company  showed,  could  have  been  found. 
Captain  Hawkes  was  one  of  the  members  of  James  P. 
Richardson's  company,  and  afterwards  enlisted, 
August  19,  1S61,  in  the  Eighteenth  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  in  which,  as  private,  corporal,  sergeant 
and  sergeant-major  of  the  regiment,  which  last  posi- 
tion he  had  held  for  some  time  previous  tc(  the  expi- . 
ration  of  the  regiment's  term  of  service,  September 
22,  1864,  he  gained  an  enviable  reputation  for  his 
soldierly  qualities.  Unsurpa-'sed  as  a  drill-master, 
familiar  wiih  military  routine  and  a  strict  diciplina- 
rian,  he  might  have  been  a  failure  as  a  militia  otticer, 
because  of  the  conditions,  so  different  from  those  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  the  army.  But 
like  a  thorough  soldier,  he  grasped  at  once  the  needs 
of  a  militia  company,  and  during  the  five  years  and 
nine  months  in  which  he  continued  in  command  he 
never  gave  the  military  authorities  nor  the  citizens  of 
Cambridge  caOse  to  bestow  anything  but  praise  upon 
his  management  of  the  company.  When,  after  a 
long  term  of  service,  the  demands  of  his  private  bus- 
iness induced  him  to  resign,  it  must  have  been  with 
the  consciousness  of  duty  well  performed.  An  ideal 
citizen  soldier,  sustaining  the  martial  character  in 
war  and  in  peace — one  in  the  long  line  of  militia 
captains  of  whose  character  and  of  whose  services 
Cambridge  has  had  no  reason  to  feel  ashamed.  After 
the  resignation  of  Captain  Hawkes  the  company 
elected,  on  November  3,  1879,  the  first  lieutenant, 
William  E.  Lloyd,  of  Arlington,  captain.  Captain 
Lloyd  resigned  February  2G,  1S8I ;  the  company's 
next  commander  was  Captain  Albert  F.  Fessenden, 
elected  March  30,  1881.  Captain  Fessenden  was  one 
of  the  youngest  captains  in  the  militia,  but  proved 
to  be  a  most  capable  company  commander,  and  the 
company,  during  the  two  years  in  which  he  was  in 
command,  maintained  its  high  standard  of  excellence. 
Captain  Fessenden  resigned  on  April  25,  1883,  and 
was  succeeded  by  First  Lieutenant  William  L.  Fox, 
who  was  elected  captain  on  April  30th  of  the  same 
year.  While  Captaiu  Fox  was  in  command  of  the 
company  the  First  Regiment  was  designated  by  the 
commander-in-chief  for  instruction  iu  heavy  artil- 
lery drill,  and  in  this  branch  of  duty  Captain  Fox 
was  the  pioneer  in  the  regiment.  Captain  Fox 
resigned  on  January  10,  1884,  but  afterwards  joined 
another  company  in  the  regiment,  was  appointed  its 
first  sergeant  and  soon  became  its  commander,  was 
transferred  to  a  third  company  of  which  he  became 
the  captain  and  in  1888  was  transferred  to  the  Fifth 
Regiment  as  captain  of  Company  H.  Captain  Fox 
holds  a  high  place  as  a  driil-master  in  the  militia  and 
is  well  known  in  Middlesex  County  as  an  instructor 
in  military  drill  in  the  schools  of  several  cities  and 
towns.  First  Lieutenant  Harrison  G.  Wells  was 
elected  captain  of  the  company  on  January  21,  1884, 
and  admiiiistereJ  its  atiiurs  so  faithfully  and  capably 


as  to  receive  warm  praise  from  Colonel  Wellington, 
the  regiment's  untiring  commander,  whose  activity 
in  behalf  of  his  regiment  was  then  at  its  height. 
Captain  Wells  resigned  July  11,  1885,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  First  Lieutenant  Frank  W.  Dallinger,  the 
present  commander,  who  was  elected  captain  on  the 
20th  of  the  same  month.  Captain  Dallinger  had 
enlisted  in  the  company,  but  so  diligently  did  he 
apply  himself  that  he  mastered  a  knowledge  of  his 
duties  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  and  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  most  active  oflBcers  in  the  militia.  Well 
known  throughout  the  State  as  commander  of  his 
company  and  as  a  member  of  the  military  committee 
of  the  Legislature,  under  him  the  company  has  per- 
formed its  part  in  the  tours  of  duty  which  have  made 
the  First  Regiment  famous  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Commonwealth — at  the  funeral  of  General  Grant  in 
New  York  in  1885,  and  at  Philadelphia  in  1887, 
where  the  regiment,  by  virtue  of  its  attainment  to  the 
first  place  in  military  excellence,  was  detailed  by  the 
commander-in-chief  as  escort  to  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  at  the  Centennial  observance  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Captain  Dallinger  has  given  much  attention  to  in- 
struction in  rifle  practice,  and  during  one  year,  at 
least,  every  otEcer  and  man  in  the  company  was  a 
qualified  marksman. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  Cambridge  militia 
companies  of  to-day  are  both  ably  commanded. 

An  event  of  much  interest  to  Cambridge  people  was 
the  observance  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
departure  of  the  company  which  Colonel  Richardson 
raised  for  service  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Com  - 
mittees  of  the  City  Council  and  of  the  citizens  at 
large  united  in  preparations  to  make  the  day  one  long 
to  be  remembered  by  the  present  generation.  A  pro- 
cession passed  through  the  streets  headed  by  Major- 
General  Hincks,  himself  a  veteran  of  the  war  and  an 
otficer  of  high  rank  on  the  retired  list  of  the  regular 
army,  as  chief  marshal,  with  a  brilliant  staff,  and  con- 
taining the  two  city  militia  companies,  the  posts  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  other  veterans 
of  the  war,  escorting  about  forty  survivors  of  Richard- 
son's company.  The  tall  form  of  their  now  venerable 
commander  again  appeared  at  their  head,  and  the 
heroic  figure  of  General  Chamberlain,  their  first  lieu- 
tenant, with  his  battle-scarred  face,  was  seen  once  more 
in  their  midst.  A  perfect  day  and  a  route  of  procession 
lavishly  decorated  assisted  the  assembled  thousands 
to  greet  the  hero  aud  his  comrades  who,  a  quarter 
century  before,  had  been  ready  at  the  nation's  call. 
Now  there  were  but  forty ;  then  there  were  ninety- 
five.  Years  before  most  of  the  absent  had  joined  the 
shadowy  army  "  on  Fame's  eternal  camping-ground  ;" 
but  on  this  day  none  were  forgotten,  either  living  or 
dead.  The  company  was  banqueted  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  the  evening  appropriate  exercises,  presided 
over  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  were  held  in  Union 
Hall,  at  which  those  present  were  privileged  to  hear 
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a  short  address  from  Colonel  Richardson.  An  inci- 
dent of  the  banquet  was  the  presentation  of  an  excel- 
lent life  size  portrait  of  Lieutenant  Richardson — the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Richardson  to  her  lamented  husbaud's 
surviving  comrades. 

Four  posts  of  the  Grand  .Vrmy  of  the  Republic  are 
established  in  Cambridge,  and  once  a  year  through 
the  city  streets,  escorted  by  the  military  companies, 
march  the  members  of  this  self-limited  organization, 
whose  purpose  it  is,  while  still  its  members  live,  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  their  sleeping  companions  in 
arms.  Nowliere  in  the  broad  land  is  Memorial  Day  ob- 
served with  surrouuding.?  more  impressive  and  amid 
associations  more  suggestive  than  in  the  cemeteries  at 
Mount  Auburn,  at  the  Soldiers'  Monument  on  Cam- 
'.iridge  Common,  and  in  the  stately  hall  of  Harvard 
University,  where  are  recorded  the  names  of  those 
who,  taught  here  in  the  classic  tongue  that  it  is  sweet 
and  honorable  to  die  for  country,  showed  to  the  world 
by  their  sacrifice  how  well  they  had  learned  the  les- 
son of  patriotism  and  of  loyalty  to  the  rtag. 

Later  in  the  year  the  citizens  of  Cambridge  are  ac- 
customed to  see  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  on  his  way  to  attend  the  Harvard 
Commencement,  riding  in  an  open  barouche,  drawn  by 
four  horses  and  escorted  by  the  "  National  Lancers," 
now  officially  designated  in  the  militia  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  Company  A,  First  Battalion  of  Cavalry, 
a  number  of  whose  members  reside  in  Cambridge. 
The  mounted  trumpeters  blowing  martial  music,  the 
guard  of  honor  hanking  the  carriage  of  His  Excel- 
lency, the  brilliantly-uniformed  statf  in  carriages 
which  follow,  the  scarlet  coats  and  nodding  plumes  of 
the  troopers  with  their  pennoned  lances  glisteuing  in 
the  sunlight,  all  suggest  the  pomp  of  the  royal  gov- 
ernors of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  custom  has 
imposed  upon  their  republican  successors,  some  of 
whom,  it  must  be  confessed,  if  the  spectators  may 
judge  from  the  expression  of  their  countenances  as 
they  pass  through  Harvard  Square,  are  in  doubt 
whether  to  affect  the  solemnity  of  a  funeral  or  the  hi- 
larity of  a  pic-nic.  But,  distasteful  or  otherwise  as 
the  custom-  of  taking  escort  may  be  to  the  eminent 
citizen  selected  for  the  time  being  to  till  the  execu- 
tive chair,  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  long  be  ob- 
served when  the  official  head  of  the  Commonwealth  paya 
his  annual  visit  to  the  university  upon  which  that 
Commonwealth  bestowed  so  much  assistance  in  the 
days  of  the  generations  long  passed  away,  when  per- 
haps the  custom  itself  first  arose;  if,  indeed,  it  be 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  remind  the  public  of  the 
care  which  the  fathers  of  our  Commonwealth  took  to 
found  a  college  ere  scarce  they  had  founded  a  state. 

Within  the  past  few  years  botn  of  the  regiments  to 
which  the  Cambridge  companies  are  attached  have 
been  called  here  to  perform  the  mournful  duty  of  an 
escort  at  the  last  sad  rites  paid  to  officers  beloved  in 
their  respective  regiments — the  Fifth,  in  the  spring  of 
1S8G,  at  the  burial  of  Colonel  Ezra  J.  Trull,  an  officer 


of  General  Peach's  .-itaff,  and  captain  of  the  .\ncicnt 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  who  commanded 
the  regiment  from  187-3  to  1S82,  and  the  First,  in  the 
fall  of  1SS8,  at  the  burial  of  Colonel  Wellington, 
stricken  down  while  holding  the  C(>mmi:-sion  as  com- 
mander of  the  regiment,  which  he  had  received  in 
1SS2.  Both  colonels  were  veteran  officers  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  ccive  in  biisines-',  .social  and  politi- 
cal matters,  and  both  bad  spent  a  score  of  the  best 
yeai-s  of  their  lives  in  the  miliiia  service.  Both  rest 
in  Mount  Auburn,  where,  a  farewell  salute,  echoed  the 
triple  volleys  of  the  regiments  they  had  commanded, 
and  where  sounded,  in  the  sweet  notes  of  the  btigle. 
the  soldier's  good-night.  The  Filth  Regiment,  in 
18Si;,  aspembled  in  Cambridge  fur  its  annual  drill. 
By  permission  of  the  authorities  of  Harvard  College, 
tents  were  pitched  on  Jarvis  Field,  and  a  full  day".-i 
duty  was  performed  by  the  comni.ind,  including  guard 
mount  and  battalion  drill  in  the  foreuoon.  and  after 
dinner,  in  the  armory  of  t'.i.  B,  in  the  afttruoon,  a 
skirmish  drill  by  bugle,  in  which  bhmk  cartriilf;es 
were  used,  a  review  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  a 
dress-parade,  followed  by  muster  for  pay.  The  evolu- 
tions of  the  regiment  were  witnessed  by  ihousand.s  ..-f 
spectators,  to  many  of  whom  the  sight  was  a  norel 
one.  The  same  regiment  assembled  hero  again  in  the 
fall  of  1888,  on  the  day  of  the  mobilization  of  the 
entire  State  force,  when  five  thousand  men  were  con- 
centrated in  Boston  in  a  few  hours'  time,  were  put 
in  motion  on  the  minute  previously  ordered,  were 
marched  over  a  route  of  parade,  and  were  dismiss- 
ed and  rent  to  their  homes  as  quickly  .is  they  liail 
come  together,  without  disorder,  ami  with  as  much 
precision  of  mnvement  as  though  it  were  a  ilaily 
event  of  their  lives. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

CA.\IBn[D(lE--((«nliii^i'd). 

CIVIL    HI.-ilDKY.' 
V.\   JOHN    LI\F.KMOKE. 

Like  most  of  the  ancient  townships  of  Jlassachu- 
sctts,  Cambridge  has  had  its  boundary  lines  changed 
many  times,  both  by  enlargement  and  diminution. 

•  In  giving  this  skctcli  of  llie  Civil  Ilistnry  uf  Canil-ridgo  I  niu  grently 
inilebteil  tu  tlie  veteraD  historian  uf  l'.inil>ri>l^e,  Hev.  Lucius  U.  l\ii!;e, 
n.I>.,  who  lias  kindly  :ij3i3tpd  ine  iti  many  wins,  iinil  without  whose  iiid 
und  encouraging  wonls  the  writer  would  ne\er  h;\\p  contented  to  ven- 
ture upon  wliut  to  him  was  iiii  untried  fielii.  and  for  the  performance  of 
whicli  lie  wtiiild  gUu'ly  liiivc  yioliled  the  t:u.U  u<  some  one  more  titted  for 
the  work.  Dr.  P«ige  Ims  not  only  given  much  verbal  infurDULtioii,  hut 
haa  permitted  large  quotations  from  his  ehibomte  and  valuahle  work.  I 
am  also  indebted  to  Waiter  W.  Pike,  Esii.,  the  present  t'ily  Clerk  of 
Cambridge,  for  his  asttistnnce  in  enabling  me  to  peruse  the  ancient  reconla 
of  the  town,  now  in  bis  custody.  5Iy  only  apology  for  what  I  have  fur- 
nished for  this  Work  is  niy  great  interest  and  aiTectiou  for  the  [dace 
where  I  was  born  and  where  1  have  always  resided. 
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Charlestnwn  and  Watertnwn  had  been  already  settled 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  Winthrop  in  IU'W.  Between 
these  two  towns  a  place  was  selected  which  seems  to 
have  been  designed  as  a  "  fit  place  for  a  fortified 
town,"  and  what  is  now  part  of  the  city  of  Cambridge 
WIS  the  chosen  spot.  Houses  were  erected  here  in 
1631  by  Deputy-Governor  Thomas  Dudley  and  his 
associates.  They  called  it  New  Towne,  by  which 
name  it  was  Irnown  until  May  2,  1638,  when  the 
General  Court  "  Ordered  that  Xew  Towne  shall  hence- 
forward be  called  Cambridge.''  No  other  act  of 
incorporation  is  to  be  found  on  record,  but  the  Court, 
March  3,  1635,  agreed  tliat  "  New  Towne  bounds 
shall  run  eight  miles  into  the  country  from  their 
meeting-house,"  and  an  additional  grant  was  made, 
.Tune  -,  1641,  of  "  All  the  lands  lying  upon  Shawshine 
Ryver  and  between  that  and  ilerrimack  Ryver  are 
granted  to  Cambridge  "  This  included  the  present 
town  of  Billerica,  and  parts  of  Bedford  and  Carlisle- 
The  township  had  now  attained  its  full  size.  In 
shape  it  waa  somewhat  like  an  hour-glass,  about 
thirty-five  miles  in  length  and  wide  at  each  extremity, 
and  very  narrow  at  its  central  part,  where  the  original 
settlement  was  made,  and  where  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants then  resided. 

Such  was  its  shape  and  size  in  1651,  but,  in  1655, 
Cambridge  lost  a  part  of  its  enormous  length,  for  in 
that  year  an  amicable  arrangement  was  made  between 
the  town  and  those  of  its  people  who  had  erected 
liouscs  at  Shawshine  for  a  separation,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  General  Court,  and  Shawshine  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  by  the  name  of  Billerica. 

In  Marcl),  16^6,  the  "Farms,"  so-called,  in  the 
northwesterly  part  of  the  rumaining  territory,  organ- 
ized a  church  and  parish,  and  in  March,  1713,  they 
were  incorporated  ta  a  separate  and  distinct  town  by 
the  name  of  Lexington,  upon  terms  already  agreed 
upon  with  the  town  of  Cambridge.  From  this  peri(.d 
( "ambridge  lost  none  of  its  territory  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. The  northwesterly  pan  of  what  was  left  of  the 
ancient  town  was  made  u  separate  precinct  in  1732, 
and  styled  the  Second  Parish,  or,  more  generally, 
Menotomy,  and  was  subsequently  incorporated,  in 
1SU7,  as  a  town  under  the  name  of  West  Cambridge, 
which  name  was  changed,  in  1867,  to  Arlington. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Second  Parish  w.as  made 
a  township,  the  Third  Parish,  then  called  Little  Cam- 
liridgc,  was  sr;t  oil"  from  the  parent  town,  by  the  name 
of  Brighton,  and  is  now  the  Twenty-fifth  Ward  of  the 
city  tif  Boston,  having  been  annexed  to  that  city  by 
act  of  the  Legislature,  May  21,  1873,  to  take  eil'ect 
January  1,  1^74.  Since  that  time  several  attempts 
have  been  made  for  a  turther  division,  but  its  incor- 
poratiun  as  a  city  in  1S46  has  removed  most  of  the 
difBculties  which  previously  existed,  and  there  i.-?  no 
reason  to  expect  any  lurthcr  changes  in  its  bounda- 
ries. 

Cambridge,  the  original  shiro-toiv?i  of  Aliildlcsex 
C  imty,  has  be-'n  always  a  place  of  great  inlLres',  and 


has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  not, 
on  this  continent,  a  place  of  more  historical  interest, 
or  one  that  ha.s  been  the  home  of  more  illustrious 
persons,  than  this  old  town  of  Cambridge. 

It  was  here  that  Harvard  Collfge,  the  first  institu- 
tion of  learning  in  the  country,  was  founded  in  1636, 
and  it  has  maintained  its  high  standing  for  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half  as  the  leading  university 
of  the  land.  Coming  down  to  later  days,  we  find  that 
Cambridge  has  always  borne  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  nation.  The  limits  of  this  article  will 
not  a<lrait  of  more  than  a  glance  at  the  many  inter- 
esting events  that  took  place  here  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  The  march  of  both  divisions  of  the 
Royal  army  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  1775, 
was  through  the  limits  of  this  town.  In  West  Cam- 
bridge the  Royal  convoy  of  provisions  was,  the  same 
day,  gallantly  surprised  by  the  aged  citizens,  who 
stayed  to  protect  their  homes  while  their  sons  pursued 
the  foe.  Here  the  first  American  army  was  formed, 
and  from  this  place  was  detached  that  Spartan  band, 
on  the  17th  of  June,  that  immortalized  the  heights 
of  Charlestown,  and  consecrated  that  d.iy  with  blood 
and  fire  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty.  The  ven- 
er.able  elm  still  shades  the  southwestern  corner  of  our 
Common,  where  Washington  first  unsheatlied  his 
sword  at  the  head  of  an  American  army,  and  there 
are  still  standing,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
some  of  the  rural  redoubts  that  formed  the  simple 
lines  of  circumvallation,  within  which  a  half-starved 
militia  held  the  flower  of  the  British  army  blockaded 
ill  Boston.  But  the  plough  has  done  what  the  Eng- 
lish batteries  could  not  do,  and  leveled  some  of  them 
to  the  earth ;  but  the  ancient  house  where  were  Wash- 
ington's headquarters, and  which  was  so  long  the  home 
of  the  poet  Longfellow,  is  still  standing  in  all  its  ancient 
grandeur,  and  is  held  in  high  veneration  at  the  pres- 
ent da\'. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  persons  who  have 
had  their  residence  in  Cambridge,  a  few  oniy  can  be 
named  : 

Elbridge  Gerry,  Governor  in  1310-11,  and  Vice- 
President  in  1S13-14,  resided  in  what  is  now  called 
Elmwood  (the  home  of  the  poet  James  Russell  Low- 
ell), William  Bustis,  Governor  in  1825,  Richard 
Dana,  Richard  H.  Dana,  the  poet,  Richard  H.  Dana 
Jr.,  Margaret  Fuller,  (Countess  D'Os-oli),  George  Liv- 
eriuore,  the  merchant  and  scholar,  Alvan  Clark,  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes,  Thomas  Dowse,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  Alfred  Lee,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
Frederick  Henry  Hedge,  D.D.,  and  many  others. 

When  General  Curgoyne  surrendered  his  army  as 
prisoners  of  war,  in  October,  1777,  they  were  ordered 
to  Cambridge,  where  tiiey  arrived  during  the  follow- 
ing month.  Burgoyne  was  quartered  in  the  Borland 
House,  General  Riedesel  in  the  Lechmere  House, 
and  the  scpldiers  occupied  barracks  on  Prospect  and 
W;iit«r   Hills,  within   a  iiiiio  of  Wa-^hing'.on'i  hrad- 
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quarters.  Here  they  remained  as  prisoners  of  war  for 
more  than  a  year,  when  General  Burgoyne  was  ?ent 
to  Rhode  Island  on  the  5th  of  April,  177S,  and  the 
troops  were  marched  to  Virginia  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember of  the  same  year.  While  these  troops  were 
quartered  iu  and  about  Cambridge,  vexatious  colli- 
sions were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  these  two,  of  a 
serious  character,  produced  painful  excitement. 

In  January,  1778,  Colonel  Henry,  who  was  in  com- 
mand at  Cambridge,  being  treated  insolently  by  a 
British  soldier,  pricked  him  with  a  sword  or  bayonet. 
General  Burgoyne  presented  a  complaint  against  Col- 
onel Henry.  A  spicy  correspondence  ensued,  and  the 
case  was  duly  examined  by  court-martial,  and  Colonel 
Henry  was  acquitted. 

A  British  officer  was  shot  by  an  American  sentinel 
while  attempting  to  pass  contrary  to  orders.  A  jury 
of  inquest,  consisting  of  fourteen  good  and  lawful 
men  of  Cambridge,  was  held,  and  rendered  their  ver- 
dict "  that  the  said  Richard  Brown  was  shot  with  a 
firearm  by  a  sentinel  in  attempting  to  pass  the  senti- 
nel with  two  women  after  being  properly  challenged 
by  said  sentinel,  and  so  came  to  his  death." 

The  War  of  1812  was  unpopular  in  Cambridge,  as 
it  was  in  New  England  generally.  A  certificate  is  on 
file  that  the  Cambridge  Light  Infantry  were  in  camp 
fifty-one  days,  commencing  September  10,  1814.  To 
Cambridge  rightfully  belongs  the  honor  of  organizing 
the  first  company  of  militia  in  the  United  States 
which  was  enlisted  expressly  for  the  defense  of  the 
government  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Two  days 
after  the  President's  proclamation  calling  for  75,000 
volunteers  to  serve  for  three  months,  and  the  nest 
day  after  the  Governor  issued  his  orders,  this  com- 
pany responded  on  the  morning  of  April  17,1861, 
having  in  its  ranks  ninety-five  men,  some  of  whom, 
had  joined  on  the  march  to  Boston.  It  was  under  the 
command  of  Captain  James  P.  Richardson,  a  great- 
grandson  of  Moses  Richardson,  who  was  slain  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Lexington — April  19, 1775. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  "  The  New  Town,"  or 
Cambridge,  was  originally  established  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  fortified  place,  about  six  months  afler 
the  arrival  of  Winthrop  and  Dudley  with  the  fleet  of 
emigrants  iu  1630.  As  early  as  February  3,  1631,  it 
was  ordered  by  the  Governor  and  Assistants  that 
"  there  should  be  three  score  pounds  levyed  out  of  the 
several  plantations  within  the  lymits  of  this  pattent 
towards  the  makeingofa  pallysade  aboute  the  new 
lovne." 

The  line  then  established  was  subslantially  the 
same  as  that  which  now  divides  Cambridge  from  Som- 
erville.  The  line  between  Cambridge  and  Water- 
town  was  not  definitely  established  until  April  7, 
1635,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  on  complaint  of  "strait- 
ness  for  want  of  land,"  at  the  court  held  May  14, 
1634,  leave  was  granted  for  the  inhabitants  of  "Newe 
Towne"  "to  seek  out  some  convenient  place  for  them, 
with  promise  that  it  shall  be  confirmed  unto  them, 


j  provided  they  doe  not  take  it  in  any  place  to  preju- 
I  dice  a  plantation  already  settled."     After  examining 
'<  several  places,  they  accepted  the  territory  which  em- 
j  braced  Brookline,  Brighton  and  Newton.     Brookline, 
then  called   Muddy  River,  was  granted,  on  condition 
that  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  congregation  should  remain 
there.    They  removed,  however,  to  Connecticut,  and 
this  grant  was  forfeited,  but  the  grant  that  was  after- 
ward named  Brighton  and  Newton  held  good. 

Newton  was  called  Cambridge  Tillage  U3til  the 
year  1679,  when  it  was  set  off  from  Cambridge,  and 
made  an  independent  township.  The  doings  of  the 
Court  are  missing  in  this  case,  and,  therefore,  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  separation  took  place  are 
unknown,  but  the  town  record  is  ?-ufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  of  a  separation.  In  1691  Cambridge 
Village  was  given  the  name  of  Newton,  twelve  years 
after  it  had  been  made  an  iudependeirt  town. 

The  "  Newe  Towne,'  as  Cambridije,  seems  never  to 
have  been  incorporated  by  specific  act.  The  first 
transaction  recorded  bears  d.ate  March  29,  ICy.Vl^  when 
the  town  book  of  records  waa  opened,  since  which 
time  an  unbroken  record  has  been  preserved.  The 
first  record  was  the  "  agreement  by  the  inhabi- 
tants about  the  paling  in  the  neck  of  land."  The 
next  record  in  order,  December  24,  1G32,  provided  for 
regular  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
which  were  to  be  held  "  the  first  Monday  in  every 
month  in  the  afternoon  within  the  meeting-house, 
and  within  half  an  hour  of  the  ringing  of  the  bell, 
and  that  every  one  that  makes  not  his  personal  ap- 
pearance and  continues  there  until  the  meeting  is 
ended  shall  forfeit  for  each  default  12  pence,  and  if 
not  paid  before  the  next  meeting,  then  to  double  :t, 
and  so  on  until  it  be  paid."  At  the  next  meeting^ 
January  7,  1633,  several  votes  were  passed  to  secure 
the  beauty  and  safety  of  the  town,  to  wit:  "  Ordered 
that  no  person  whatever  shall  set  up  any  house  in 
the  bounds  of  this  town,  without  the  consent  of  the 
major  part  thereof,"  and  it  was  "  Further  agreed  by 
joint  consent  that  the  town  shall  not  be  enlarged 
until  all  the  vacant  places  be  filled  with  houses ;  " 
and  "  Further  it  is  agreed  that  all  the  houses  within 
the  bounds  of  the  town  shall  be  covered  with  slate  or 
boards  and  not  with  thatch,"  and  "  Further  it  is  or- 
dered that  all  the  houses  shall  stand  and  range  even 
on  each  man's  own  ground,  six  feet  from  the  street." 
After  this  meeting,  January  7,  1633,  no  other  is 
recorded  until  Augusl#,  1633,  from  which  date  there 
is  a  consecutive  record  of  the  monthly  meetings,  and 
a  ie'?/  selections  from  the  orders  which  were  adopted 
at  these  meetings  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  primi- 
tive condition  of  the  town.  August  5,  sundry  lots 
were  granted  for  cow  yards.  September  2,  it  was 
"  Ordered  that  whosoever  hath  a  tree  lying  across  a 
highway  and  doth  not  remove  it  within  seven 
days,  or  whosoever  shall  hereafter  fall  any  tree 
and  let  it  lie  across  a  highway  one  day  shall  for- 
feit the  tree."    November  3,  16-:i4,  it  was  "  Ordered 
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that  every  inhabitant  shall  keep  the  street  clear  from 
wood  and  all  other  things  against  his  own  ground, 
and  whosoever  shall  have  anything  lie  in  the  street 
above  one  day  after  the  next  meeting  shall  forfeit 
five  shillings  for  every  such  default." 

Up  to  this  time  ail  the  legal  voters  of  the  town  had 
met  from  month  to  month  to  manage  their  public 
affairs.  Power  was  now  delegated  to  a  few  individuals, 
at  first  styled  "Townsmen"  and  afterwards  Select- 
men, to  transact  the  whole  business  of  the  town  until 
the  next  November,  when  a  new  election  migtit  be 
had.  It  was  further  "  Ordered  that  whatsoever  these 
Townsmen  thus  chosen  shall  do  in  the  compass  of 
their  time,  shall  stand  in  full  force,  as  if  the  whole 
town  did  the  same,  either  for  making  of  new  orders, 
or  altering  of  old  ones,"  and  it  was  "  Ordered  that 
whosoever  they  shall  send  for,  to  help  in  any  business, 
and  he  shall  refuse  to  come,  they  shall  lay  a  fine 
upon  him  and  have  power  to  gather  it." 

At  the  annual  town-meeting,  November  20,  1648, 
it  was  "  ordered  that  there  shall  be  an  eight  penny 
ordinary  provided  for  the  Townsmen  every  second 
Monday  of  the  month  upon  their  meeting  day,  and 
that  whoever  of  the  Townsmen  fail  to  be  present  at 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  (whicii  shall  be  half  an  hour 
after  eleven  of  the  clock)  he  shall  lose  his  dinner  and 
pay  a  pint  of  sack  or  the  value  to  the  Townsmen 
present,  and  the  like  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  any  that 
shall  depart  from  the  rest  without  leave.  The  charges 
of  the  dinner  shall  be  paid  by  the  Constable  out  of 
the  town  stock."  This  practice,  thus  inaugurated,  of 
diuing  or  partaking  of  other  refreshments  at-  the 
public  expense,  seems  to  have  lieeu  very  generally  ob- 
served by  the  selectmen  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
not  indeed  at  every  meeting,  nor  was  the  expense  al- 
ways limited  to  eight  pence  each.  In  1060  there 
came  a^  passengers  in  a  ship  which  arrived  from 
Loudon  at  Boston,  Colonel  Whalley  and  Colonel 
Gort'e  I  two  of  the  late  King's  judges).  The  next  day, 
without  trying  to  disguise  themselves,  they  came  and 
resided  in  Cambridge  from  July  28,  until  the  26th  of 
the  following  February,  when  they  went  to  New 
Haven  where  they  arrived  March  7.  The  particular 
reason  why  they  selected  Cambridge  for  their  tempor- 
ary residence  does  not  appear.  A  principal  citizen 
of  the  town,  Edward  Gotfe,  was  the  namesake  of  one  of 
the  regicides,  and  it  is  presumed  was  a  relative,  but  of 
this  there  is  no  positive  proof. 

At  a  very  early  period  after  the  settlement  of  Cam- 
bridge the  question  of  licensing  taverns  or  ordinaries 
was  as  difficult  to  settle  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
Great  caution  was  manifested  in  the  appointment  of 
"  grave  and  respectable  persons  to  keep  and  sell  in- 
toxicating drinks."  The  first  person  licensed  by  the 
General  Court,  September  8,  1636,  to  keep  a  house  of 
entertainment  at  Cambridge  was  Thomas  Chisholme, 
a  deacon  of  the  church,  and  afterwards  steward  of 
Harvard  College.  He  was  licensed  to  draw  wine  May 
13,  1640,  and  his  place  of  business  was  situated  on  the 
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corner  of  Winthrop  and  Dunster  Streets,  adjoining 
the  lot  where  the  first  meeting-house  was  erected,  so 
that  the  first  church  edifice  and  the  first  tavern  in 
Cambridge  stood  side  by  side. 

The  first  person  allowed  to  sell  wine  and  "  strong 
water  "  in  Cambridge  was  Nicholas  Danforth,  a  select- 
man, a  representative  in  the  General  Court  and  one 
of  the  most  active  and  honored  citizens.  He  died 
about  a  month  after  the  date  of  his  license. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Nathaniel  Sparhawke  was  per- 
mitted to  draw  wine  and  strong  water  for  Cambridge. 
He  also  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  and  highly  re- 
spected. 

We  come  next  to  the  establishment  of  an  ordinary 
long  known  as  the  Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  December 
27,  1652.  The  townsmen  granted  liberty  to  Andrew 
Belcher  to  sell  beer  and  bread  for  entertainment  of 
strangers  and  the  good  of  the  town.  Mr.  Belcher  was 
a  trustworthy  man  and  very  respectably  connected, 
and  the  General  Court  granted  him  a  license  June 
20,  1654,  to  keep  a  house  of  public  entertainment  in 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Belcher  was  licensed  for  the  last  time 
in  -Vpril,  1673.  The  same  year  he  died  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  his  widow  was  granted  a  license,  which 
was  continued  from  year  to  year  until  she  died,  June 
26,  1680.  She  was  succeeded  by  her  son,  Andrew 
Belcher,  Jr.,  who  continued  the  business  until  he  sold 
the  estate  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Jonathan  Rem- 
ington, who  performed  the  duties  of  host  until  his 
death,  in  1700.  His  widow,  Martha  Bemington,  car- 
ried on  the  business  until  1705,  when  she  sold  out  to 
Joseph  Hovey  the  estate,  commonly  known  as  the 
Blue  .\nchor.  In  1737  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Anchor 
was  transferred  to  an  estate  on  the  westerly  side  of 
Brighton  Street,  midway  between  Harvard  Square  and 
Mount  Auburn  Street.  In  1796  it  was  sold  to  Israel 
Porter,  who  is  well  remembered  by  many  now  living, 
and  who  died  May  30,  1837,  aged  ninety-nine  years, 
according  to  the  town  records. 

A  part  of  the  old  tavern-house  remains  standing. 
At  this  house  the  selectmen  met  for  the  transaction  of 
public  business  and  probably  paid  for  their  room  by 
their  patronage  of  the  bar.  Among  the  bills  remain- 
ing on  file  is  the  following: 

"  Thb  Selectsieh  of  thk  Towm  or  C.uibbidge. 

To  EboD'  Bradub,  Dr. 

£  a.  d. 

March  29,  1769,  to  dinnen  and  drink 0  IT  8 

April,  1769,  to  flip  and  punch 0  2  0 

31ay  1,    "      to  wine  and  eating 0  6  8 

"     **     "     to  dinners,  drink  and  suppera    ...    0  18  0 

"     "     "     to  flip  and  chee«e 0  4  0 

July,        **     to  punch 0  2  8 

.\ui^uat,  "      to  punch  and  eating 0  4  0 

October,  **     to  punch  and  cheese 0  3  7 

"      "      to  dinners  and  drink 0  12  0 

Dec.,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  to  sundriei 0  12  0" 

Besides  innkeepers  the  County  Court  licensed  others 
to  sell  liquors  by  retail.  Two  of  these  retailers  in 
their  old  age  fouud  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
County  Court  for  relief,  and  their  petitions  are  still 
preserved  on  file,  to  wit: 
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"To  the  honored  Court  aMembled  at  Cambridge:  'all  prosperity 
wished.'  Theaee  are  to  inform  jou  that  I  wase  l)rought  up  in  an  honest 
colUnge  in  ould  England,  where  we  sold  all  sortea  uf  goo.leB  and  strong 
waters  withoute  offence.  I  hare  bine  now  in  forty-nine  yeres  and  up- 
ward in  this  towne  and  have  payed  to  the  magistrate  and  ministre  and 
to  town  charges  and  all  willingly,  that  I  have  helped  to  bear  the  burthen 
and  heate  of  the  daye,  and  now  I  am  74  yeres  and  upward,  yet  I  cau 
abide  In  my  shop*  and  attend  to  my  collinge,  though  but  little  is  to  be 
gotten  by  any  thinge  I  can  by,  that  my  trade  will  not  maintain  my 
family  and  other  charges  of  the  towne  and  countroy  and  ministrre. 
There  being  so  many  sellers  that  never  served  for  a  tn>*e,  I  desire  that 
it  be  no  offense  to  aney  that  I  continue  la  that  collinge  I  was  brought 
up  to  and  may  have  your  leave  to  sell  rome.  it  being  a  commodity  salla- 
bell  aod  allowed  to  be  brought  to  this  country,  and  many  that  was  for- 
merly a  commodity  is  not  now.     Hopeing  me  my  renueat,  I   rest  y 

«""••  "EnMtsn.\soiEB. 

"  .\pril  -th,  1C86." 

In  1740  an  epidemic  prevailed  in  Cambridge, 
called  "throat  distemper,"  similar  to  the  influenza, 
which  was  recently  prevalent.  The  disease  was 
thus  described  by  Thacher :  "  The  amazing  rapidity 
with  which  it  spread  resembled  more  a  storm  than 
the  natural  progress  of  a  disease  from  any  contagious 
source,  and  aa  it  did  not  incapacitate  from  pursuing 
their  ordinary  avocations,  a  constant  coughing  aud 
wheezing  was  heard  in  the  streets  and  in  public  as- 
semblies little  else  was  heard  or  attended  to."  It 
proved  so  serious  here,  however,  that  the  students 
were  dismissed  from  college  and  the  following  vote 
was  passed : 

"  Whkheas,  by  the  holy  Providence  of  God,  several  families  In  Cam- 
bridge are  visited  with  the  throat  distemper,  and  the  President  and 
Stewards  are  under  very  afflicting  circumstances  I'y  reason  of  that  mor- 
tal sickness,  and  whereas  we  apprehend  that  there  is  danger  of  the 
distemper  spreading  as  it  hatb  done  in  other  places  and  that  the  Stu- 
dents are  much  endangered  thereby,  therefore, 

•'Voleil,  that  they  be  immediati.'ly  dismissed  from  College  and  that  the 
racation  begin  from  this  time,  and  that  the  Conmieucement  for  this 
year  begin  from  this  date  or  from  the  expiration  of  the  vacation." 

In  1721  Cambridge  was  visited  with  the  small-pox, 
and  there  were  many  deaths  from  this  scourge. 
In  January  of  that  year  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
Province  met  at  Cambridge,  but  there  was  not  a 
quorum,  and  they  adjourned  to  meet  a  few  miles  from 
this  place  on  account  of  the  small-pox  being  now  in 
the  heart  of  the  place.  The  town  records  show  that 
a  committee  was  appointed  January  29,  1721,  "  to 
provide  for  the  relief  of  those  persons  and  families  as 
may  stand  in  need  thereof  in  case  the  small-pox  con- 
tinues to  spread  among  U8.'|  Inoculation  for  the 
small-pox  was  first  introduced  at  this  time  in  Boston 
by  Dr.  Boylston,  who  encountered  much  opposition, 
but  out  of  286  persons  inoculated  only  six  died.  In 
1730  Cambridge  was  again  visited  by  the  same  dis- 
ease, when  it  raged  with  alarming  violence.  Nine 
town-meetings  were  held  between  March  20th  and 
April  3d  to  devise  means  for  its  extermination.  The 
college  studies  were  broken  up  for  a  time,  but  the 
students  were  recalled  by  an  advertisement  dated 
May  2,  1730,  and  published  in  the  Weekly  Journal: 
"The  small- pox  having  been  lately  at  Cambridge, 
which  occasioned  the  dispersion  of  the  scholars,  to 
escape  danger,  but  now  through  the  Divine  goodness 


that  distemper  having  utterly  ceased  here,  it  is  agreed 
and  ordered  by  the  President  and  Tutors,  that  the 
undergraduates  forthwith  repair  to  the  College  to 
follow  iheir  studies  and  stated  exercises."  Benjamin 
Wadsworth,  Pres. 

Again,  in  1752,  the  small-pox  caused  the  cessation 
I  of  study  in  college  from  April  22d  until  September 
2d,  and  the  corporation  voted  Jlay  4th  "  that  there 
be  no  public  commencement  this  year,"  and  in  Octo- 
ber voted  to  have  no  winter  vacation.  The  town  ap- 
pointed a  committee  May  18th  to  devise  mea.sures  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  3d  of 
October  voted  "  that  a  public  contribution  be  in  the 
three  parts  of  the  town  next  Lord's  day,  come  seveu 
night,  for  the  speedy  raising  of  money  to  defray  the 
charges  the  town  have  been  at  in  the  support  of  sun- 
dry persons  lately  visited  with  the  small-pox  belong- 
ing to  this  town." 

Rev.  John  Cotton,  in  a  letter  dated  November  7, 
1717,  and  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  says  that  at  the  funeral  of 
Hon.  Andrew  Belcher  "  All  the  ministers  there  had 
scarves  and  gloves.  They  say  .50  suits  of  cloaths  were 
made.  All  first  cousins.  Remington,  Blowers,  etc., 
were  put  into  mourning.  John  Coleman,  Caswell, 
etc.,  all  that  had  been  apprentices  to  him  also. 
Ninety  dozen  of  gloves  were  bought  and  none  of  any 
figure  but  what  had  gloves  sent  'em."  When  the 
practice  of  furnishing  mourning  and  paying  all  the 
funeral  expenses  was  abolished  is  not  clear,  but  in 
1764  we  find  this  record:  "Died,  in  Cambridge,  in 
the  7-8th  year  of  her  age,  Mrs.  Hannah  Burrill,  relict 
of  the  late  Theophilus  Burrill,  Esq.,  and  sister  to  the 
Rev.  President  Holyoke,  at  whose  house  she  had  for 
a  long  time  resided.  Her  remains  were  interred 
without  the  expense  of  mourning  apparel,  agreeable 
to  the  laudable  practice  in  Boston.  As  this  is  the 
first  example  of  the  kind  in  this  town  we  doubt  not 
it  will  acquire  imitation,  as  it  was  introduced  by  a 
gentleman  of  so  worthy  and  respectable  a  character." 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  efforts  made  by  Presi- 
dent Holyoke  and  others  to  abolish  such  extravagant 
and  useless  customs  were  ineffectual,  for  we  find  it 
prevailed  some  years  later. 

Bill  of  expenses  for  the  funeral  of  Edmund  Goffe, 
October,  1740,  now  on  file  at  the  Probate  Office,  East 
Cambridge : 


£  ».  rf. 
'*  To  5  paitB  of  gloves  at  7».  G</.  and  a  mourning  weed  117  C 
"  1  pair  of  shoe  buckles  f.i..  knee   buckles  it.  0./., 

black  studs  la.  3d ''  H     ^ 

"  a  hat  609..  mourning  wig  t5 8    0    0 

"  a  pair  of  gloves,  black  silk  25* 150 

"  asuitof  mourning  for  the  widowandapairofshoes,  30    0    0 

"  another  pair  of  black  silk  gloves  25i 13    0 

"  ten  rings  of  Mr.  Hurd,  as  per  account 23  U    0 

"  mourning  for  ray  Aunt  Barnard 33    6    0 

"  the  same  for  my  Sister  Dana 3360 

"  pair  of  gloves  for  her  husband 030 

"  ca^h  paid  the  taylors  for  making  the  cloths  ...      3  19    0 
"  two  gallons  of  wine  31'».,  a  dozen  of  pipes  and  two 

papers  of  tobacco  os 1  15    0 
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To  cafih  paid  for  bricks  and  bricking  the  jTrare  ...      1  10    0 

•■  stonei  to  cover  the  grave 0  10    0 

"  November  8,  1671.' 

This  bill  was  allowed  by  the  judge,  though  the  es- 
tate was  soon  afterwards  rendered  insolvent. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  in  connection  with  the 
church,  July  17,  1671,  an  earnest  call  was  given  to 
Uriah  Cakes  to  come  over  to  this  country  and  to  set- 
tle over  the  church  in  Cambridge.  Mr.  Oakes  ac- 
cepted the  call,  and  the  town  voted  "  that  the  deacons 
be  furnished  and  enabled  to  provide  for  the  accom- 
modation at  the  charge  of  the  church  and  the  town, 
and  to  distribute  the  same  seasonably  for  the  comfort 
of  Mr.  Oakes  and  his  family,  and  that  half  a  year's 
payment  be  made  forthwith  by  every  one,  and  the 
one-half  of  it  be  paid  in  money  and  the  other  half 
in  such  pay  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  end  intended." 
The  church  and  town  united  in  keeping  the  17th  day 
of  January,  1670,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  that  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Mitchell  (their 
former  pastor)  was  thus  supplied. 

A  glimpse  of  the  customs  of  that  period  is  obtained 
from  the  following  account  of  the  disbursements  for 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  Oakes  as  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Cambridge,  which  took  place  Xov.  8,  1671  : 

£  ».    d. 

"  3  bushels  of  wheate 0  15    U 

2'4         ■•          uialt n  10     0 

4  cnllons  of  wine 0  18     0 

for  beefe 1  10    0 

■*    uiiittoii 140 

"    :m  Ibp.  butter it  15     U 

"     follies "  14     0 

"    sUL'ar.  '[lice  anil  fniit 100 

"    labour 0  I.    0 

"    washing  table  lining u  7    0 

"    woode 0  70 

"    suit,  bread  tis 0  y     0 

•J    17     i 
"  Paid  by  contribuCioD  the  Sabbath  before  ordination." 

Cambridge  was  very  early  designated  (and  before 
the  establishment  of  counties)  as  one  of  the  four 
towns  where  judicial  courts  should  be  held,  and 
when  the  Colony  was  divided  into  counties.  May  10, 
1643.  the  courts  continued  f)  be  held  in  Cambridge, 
as  the  shire-town  of  Middlesex  ;  but  as  the  business 
increased  it  was  ordered,  October  10,  1652,  that  two 
additional  sessions  should  be  held  for  this  county  in 
each  year,  both  at  Charlestown.  These  courts  were 
continued  for  many  years,  and  a  court-house  and  jail 
were  erected  in  that  town,  and  at  a  still  later  date 
courts  were  established  and  similar  buildings  were 
erected  in  Concord.  These  places  were  regarded  as 
"half-shires,"  but  the  county  records  were  never  re- 
moved from  Cambridge,  excepting  temporarily  during 
the  usurpation  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who  appointed 
Capt.  Laurence  Hammond,  of  Charlestown,  clerk  of 
the  courts  and  register  of  probate  and  deeds,  who 
removed  the  records  to  Charlestown.  In  1689  the 
General  Court  ordered  Capt.  Hammond  to  surrender 
and  deliver  to  the  order  of  the  county  of  Middlesex 
the  recorils  of  that  countv  and  all  books  of  record 


and  files  belonging  to  said  county  in  his  custody;  and 
he  not  obeying  the  order,  the  marshal-general  was 
ordered  to  arrest  him  forthwith,  with  power  to  break 
open  his  house  if  necessary.  The  records  were  at 
length  surrendered.  By  the  records  of  the  General 
Court  it  appears  that  on  the  8th  of  June,  1716, 
Colonel  GofTe  complained  that  no  office  for  the  regis- 
try of  deeds  was  open  in  Cambridge,  it  being  the 
shire-town  of  Middlesex  ;  a  hearing  was  ordered,  and 
on  June  13,  1717,  it  was  resolved  by  the  whole 
Court  that  Cambridge  was  the  shire-town  of  said 
county,  and  on  the  following  day  it  was  voted  in  con- 
currence "that  the  public  office  for  registering  of 
deeds  and  conveyances  of  lands  for  the  County  of 
Middlesex  be  forthwith  opened  and  kept  at  the  shire- 
town,  Cambridge."  The  order  was  immediately 
obeyed.  When  or  where  the  building  erected  in 
which  the  judicial  courts  were  first  held  in  Cam- 
bridge is  uncertain,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  during 
the  year  1761,  and  the  Court  passed  this  order : 
"Upon  information  that  several  records  belonging  to 
this  county  were  casually  burned  in  the  burning  of 
the  house  where  the  court  was  usually  kept,  this 
Court  do  order  that  the  Recorder  take  care  that  out 
of  the  foul  copies  and  other  scripts  in  his  custody  he 
fairly  draw  forth  the  said  records  into  a  book  and 
present  the  same  to  the  County  Court  when  finished  ; 
and  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  County  allow  for  the 
same."  The  first  court-house  of  which  we  have  any 
definite  knowledge  was  erected  about  1708,  in  Har- 
vard Square,  nearly  in  front  of  the  present  Lyceum 
Hall.  Deacon  Nathaniel  Hancock,  Jason  Russell 
and  Lieut.  Amos  Marrett  were  the  building  commit- 
tee. The  County  Court  had  previously  ordered  "  that 
there  be  allowed  out  of  the  County  Treasury  the  sum 
of  thirty  pounds  towards  the  erecting  a  suitable 
Court-Hoijse  for  the  use  of  the  County  in  the  town 
of  Cambridge,  one-half  to  be  paid  at  the  raising  and 
covering,  and  the  other  half  at  the  finii^hing  of  the 
same ;  the  said  house  to  be  of  not  less  than  four-and- 
twenty  foot  wide  and  eight-and-twenty  foot  long,  and 
of  height  proportionable."  This  house,  diminutive 
as  it  now  appears,  was  used  by  the  courts  for  about  a 
half  a  century.  In  1756  the  Court  of  Sessions  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  provide  better  quarters,  either 
by  enlarging  the  old  house  or  erecting  a  new  one. 
The  town  "voted,  Xov.  2,  1756,  to  pay  its  propor- 
tion of  the  cost,  provided  the  materials  of  the  old 
meeting-house,  now  being  taken  down,  be  given  and 
applied  to  that  use,  together  with  the  town's  propor- 
tion of  the  present  Court-House."  A  lot  of  land  was 
purchased  where  Lyceum  Hall  now  stands,  and  a 
house  was  erected  more  spacious  than  the  former  one, 
and  was  occupied  by  the  courts  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  An  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  in  1806,  by 
prominent  men  in  Cambridgeport,  to  erect  a  court- 
house on  the  easterly  side  of  what  was  long  called 
the  "  meeting-house  lot,''  bounded  by  Broadway  and 
Boardman,  Harvard  and  Columbia  Streets.    Andrew 
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Cragie  and  his  associates  were  more  successful.  Hav- 
iug  given  ample  grounds  and  erected  a  court-house 
and  jail  at  an  expense  of  824,000,  they  were  rewarded 
by  the  removal  of  the  courts  and  records,  in  1816,  to 
the  edifices  prepared  for  them  at  what  is  now  East 
Cambridge,  where  they  remain  to  this  day.  The  old 
court-house,  having  been  abandoned  by  the  county, 
was  used  for  town  and  parish  purposes  until  April 
19,  1841,  when  the  town  quit-claimed  all  its  rights 
and  interest  in  the  house  and  lot  for  the  nominal  sum 
of  one  dollar,  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Lyceum  Hall  to  be  erected  on  the  premises; 
provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  grantees  "do  and 
shall  forever  grant  and  secure  to  the  Town  the  right  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  First  Ward,  in  said  Cambridge, 
to  the  use  of  the  Hall  for  all  necessary  meetings  of 
the  Voters  of  said  Ward."  The  old  court-house  was 
removed  to  Palmer  Street,  where  it  still  remains, 
being  occupied  for  secular  purposes.  The  town  pro- 
tested most  earnestly  against  the  removal,  but  all  in 
vain. 

Cambridge  as  a  City. — After  several  attempts 
to  divide  the  ancient  town  of  two  or  more  centuries, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  of  its  popu- 
lation, it  was  found  imperatively  necessary  that  some 
change  should  be  made  in  the  management  and  ad- 
ministration of  its  municipal  affairs,  and  as  every  at- 
tempt to  divide  the  town  had  been  defeated,  at  a  town- 
meeting  January  5,  1846,  several  citizens,  before 
leaving  the  town-house,  signed  a  petition  requesting 
the  selectmen  to  appoint  a  legal  meeting  to  see  if  the 
town  would  ask  for  a  city  charter,  and  accordingly 
the  inhabitants  met  January  14,  1846,  and  voted 
that  the  selectmen  be  instructed  to  petition  the  Leg- 
islature for  the  grant  of  a  city  charter,  and  Simon 
Greenleaf,  Owen  S.  Kieth,  Abraham  Edwards, 
Sidney  Willard,  Thomas  Whittemore,  Isaac  Liver- 
more,  William  Parmenter,  Ephraim  Buttrick,  Thomas 
F.  Xorris  and  the  town  clerk  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  bill  in  conformity  to  the  preceding 
vote,  and  to  use  all  proper  means  to  procure  its  pas- 
sage, and  an  act  to  establish  the  city  of  Cambridge 
was  approved  March  17,  1846,  by  the  Governor, 
and  on  March  30th  the  inhabitants  in  town-meeting 
voted  to  adopt  the  act  by  a  vote  of  64-5  in  the  atfirma- 
tive  and  224  in  the  negative,  whereupon  the  result 
was  announced  by  the  moderator  and  proclamation 
was  made  that  the  town  of  Cambridge  had  accepted 
its  charter,  and  become  a  city. 

The  new  government  was  organized  May  4,  1846, 
James  D.  Green  having  been  chosen  mayor  ;  the  City 
Council  consisted  of  six  aldermen  and  the  Common 
Council  of  twenty ;  the  mayor  and  aldermen  chosen 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  at  large  voting  in  their 
respective  wards.  TheCommon  Council  were  appointed 
among  the  several  wards  giving  Ward  One,  five  mem- 
bers ;  Ward  Two,  nine  members,  and  to  Ward  Three, 
six  members. 
Isaac  Livermore  was  the  first  president  of  the  Com- 


;  mon  Council,  and  Charles  S.  Xewell,  clerk  ;  Lucius 
R.  Paige,  the  historian  of  Cambridge,  was  chosen  citv 
clerk,  and  Abel  W.  Bruce,  treasurer;  Roland  Litch- 
field, Jr.,  messenger. 
Mayors. — The   following  is   a   list  of  mayors    from 
I  1846    to  1890:  James  D.  Green,  from  May,  1846,  to 
!  April,   1848  ;    Sidney  Willard,  April,  1848,  to  April, 
I  1851;  George  Stevens,  April,  1851,  to   April,  1853: 
'  James  D.  Green,  April,  1853,  to  April,  1854  ;  '  Abra- 
[  ham  Edwards,  April,  1854,  to  January,  1S55  ;  Zebina 
j  L.  Raymond,  January,  1855,  to  January,  1856  ;  John 
I  Sargent,  January,  1856,  to  January,  1860  ;  'James  D. 
i  Green,  January,  1860,  to  July  24, 1861  ; '  Charles  Theo. 
Russell,  July  31,  1861,  to  January,   1863;  George  C. 
\  Richardson,  January,  1S63,  to  January,  1864;  Zebina 
j  L.  Raymond,    January,   1864.  to   January,  1S65  :   J. 
j  Warren    Merrill,   January,    1865,  to   January,  1867; 
'  Ezra  Parmenter,   January,    1867,  to   January,    1868 ; 
I  Charles  H.  Saunders,  January,  1868,  to  January,  1870  ; 
i  Hamlin  R.  Harding,  January,  1870,  to  January,  1872  ; 
I  Henry  O.  Houghton,  January,  1872,  to  January,  1S73; 
j  Isaac    Bradford,   January,    1873,   to   January,    1877; 
I  Frank  A.  Allen,  January,  1877,  to  January,  1878 ; 
j  Samuel  L.  Montague,January,  1878,  to  January.  1S80  ; 
I  James  M.  W.  Hall,  January,  1880,  to  January,  1881; 
j  James   A.    Fox,    January,    1881,  to   January,   1885 ; 
Willam  E.  Russell,  January,  1885,  to  January,  1889; 
Henry  H.  Gilmore,  January,  1889,  present  incumbent. 
Since  the  organization  as  a  city,  Cambridge  has  in- 
creased rapidly  in  wealth  and  population,  and  is  now 
the  second  city  in   valuation  in   the  Commonwealth, 
and  from  fourteen  thousand   inhabitants  in   1846,  it 
has  now  upwards  of  seventy  thousand,  and  is  still  in- 
creasing, and  with  its  schools  and  other  institutions 
it  presents  many  attractions  to  those  seeking  a  resi- 
dence near  the  metropolis  of  Xew  England. 

Here  is  located  Mount  Auburn,  the  first  extensive 
rural  cemetery  in  the  country  (second  only  to  the 
celebrated  P6re  Lachaise,  of  Paris),  where  repose  the 
remains  of  many  of  our  illustrious  dead,  and  which  is 
much  visited  by  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Agassiz  Museum  of  Zoology  is  open  at  all 
times  for  visitors,  where  can  be  seen  the  largest  col- 
lection of  objects  of  natural  history  to  be  found  on 
this  continent,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  the  Peabody 
Museum  also  possesses  many  objects  of  great  interest 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  Botanical  Garden, 
although  belonging  to  and  connected  with  the  L'ni- 
versity,  is  accessible  to  visitors  at  all  times,  and  con- 
tains many  rare  specimens  of  plants  and  flowers  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  Harvard  Gymnasium  is 
also  a  place  of  much  interest ;  Memorial  Hall,  with 
its  portraits  of  many  distinguished  persons,  and  the 
Sanders  Theatre,  connected  with  it,  are  places  of  much 
interest  and  visited  by  strangers,  while  the  ante-Rev- 
olutionary relics  about  the  town,  such  as  Washing- 


1  Municipal  year  changed.  t  Resigned. 

3  Firtt  elected  by  the  City  Cuuncil. 
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ton's  headquarters  and  the  many  residences  in  Tory 
Row,  as  well  as  the  homes  of  Longfellow,  Lowell  and 
Holmes,  make  it  an  attractive  spot  for  the  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  our  country,  as  well  as  the  travelers 
from  foreign  lands. 

The  extensive  manufacturing  industries  will  be 
alluded  to  in  another  chaprer. 

Since  the  establishment   of  Cambridge   as  a  city 
many    public   improvements  have   been  made  which  1 
have  added  greatly  to  its  prosperity  and  importance,  I 
both  as  a  place  of  residence,  as  well  as  a  desirable  i 
location  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  oily  is  well  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
pure  water  from  Fresh  Pond,  which  has  recently  been 
connected  with  Stony  Brook,  and  the  supply  is 
abundant  for  many  years  to  come,  and  the  quality  of 
the  water  is  excellent.  The  drainage  has  been  much 
improved  and  is  now  all  that  can  be  desired. 

After  the  opening  of  West  Boston  Bridge  in  1793 
that  part  of  the  town  called  Cambridgeport  increased 
rapidly  and  was  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition, 
but  the  political  disturbances  of  the  country  were 
very  disastrous  to  its  prosperity.  The  Embargo  pro- 
claimed in  December,  1807,  and  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1812  paralyzed  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  whole  country.  Cambridge  felt  this  the  more 
keenly  because  it  involved  so  many  of  her  citizens  in 
distress ;  many  were  thrown  out  of  business  and  some 
were  reduced  to  absolute  want,  and  a  rapid  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  real  estate  followed,  and  many  of 
the  owners  of  land  purchased  while  the  country  was 
pro.'^perous  were  financially  ruined.  The  general 
stagnation  which  ensued  was  so  great  that  it  did  not 
recover  for  many  years  and  the  hope  of  making  it  a 
great  commercial  centre  seems  to  have  been  given  up 
and  abandoned.  In  common  with  many  towns  in 
Xew  England,  Cambridge  earnestly  protested  against 
the  Embargo.  A  town-meeting  was  called  August 
2.3,  18<i8,  when  a  committee  consisting  of  Francis 
Dana,  Royal  Makepeace  and  Samuel  P.  P.  Fay  re- 
ported an  address  which  was  adopted  "almost  unani- 
mously," and  the  selectmen  were  directed  to  forward 
it  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  which 
a  reply  was  very  soon  received  from  the  President, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  city  clerk 
and  signed  "Th:  Jefferson.'  September  10,  1808. 
This  protestation  and  hundreds  of  similar  character 
by  the  people  of  Xew  England  were  in  vain.  With 
a  very  decided  majority  of  voters  opposed  to  the  war 
and  smarting  under  the  losses  res'ultin.r  from  it.  the 
tiiwn  did  not  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  its  support, 
and.  in  fact.no  reference  to  the  war  during  its  contin- 
uance  is    found    on    the   town    reconl;   but   a    few 


months  after  its  close,  May  8,  1815,  the  town  voted 
that  four  dollars  be  allowed  to  the  militiamen  drafted 
and  called  out  to  the  defence  of  the  State. 

When  the  news  of  peace  arrived  in  February,  1815, 
there  was  a  general  outburst  of  joy  in  Cambridge, 
and  meetings  were  held  for  prayer  and  praise,  and  on 
February  23d  a  great  celebration  took  place,  on 
which  occasion  an  address  by  President  Kirkland  was 
delivered  and  then  oth^r  services  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion. A  procession  was  formed  and  a  large  handbill 
announcing  the  order  of  services  and  the  order  of  the 
procession  is  now  on  file  with  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  presented  by  the  Hon.  John  Davis. 

Ordfr  nf  Proceuion. 
The  procession  will  be  formed  at  University  Hall  and  move  at  II 
o'clock  in  the  following  order  to  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes'  meeting-bouse : 
Jlilltanr  Eacort, 

Mugick, 

Chief  Marshall, 

Strangers, 

Resident  Graduates, 

Students, 

Citizens  of  Cambridge, 

Marshall. 

Oriter  of  ExtrciKi. 

.Vntbem, 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ware, 

Reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

Hymn  written  for  the  occaeion, 

AddreM  by  the  President, 

Poem  by  ilr.  Henry  Ware, 

Prayer  by  Revi  Dr.  Holmes, 

.\ntbem, 

Benediction. 

In  looking  backwards  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
to  the  time  when  Winthrop  and  Dudley  began  to 
organize  a  colonial  settlement  here  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  fortified  town  for  security  from  the  Indians 
and  wild  beasts,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  all  the  way 
down  is  one  broadening palk,  from  the  beginning  until 
now ;  venerable  and  honorable  as  is  the  past,  our 
faces  should  be  set  toward  the  future  ;  we  would  not 
go  backward  if  we  could.  Religion  is  still  the  same, 
but  its  garment  of  doctrine  and  formula  has  been 
renewed  more  than  once,  and  in  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living  we  are  far  in  advance  of  our  fathers 
Our  food  is  better,  our  clothing  is  better,  our  health 
is  better,  our  children  are  healthier,  our  books  are 
better,  our  homes  are  more  comfortable,  and  although 
our  fathers  were  giants  and  we  but  pigmies,  we  are 
taller  than  they,  for  we  stand  upon  their  shoulders, 
,ind  while  we  honor  their  memories,  let  us  hand 
down  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  the  oppor- 
tunity .ind  the  purpose  for  a  gain  and  a  growth 
greater  than  our  own. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CAMBRIDGE-(Conthwed). 

BAXKIXG    AND    IN-IT-AXCE. 
BY  JOHN   LIVERMORE. 

Camhridgf^oTt  yMionnl  Baid — MidJUffx  Bank — Ch<vhi  River  iJ.ini- — 
C*tmbridQ9  Market  Bnnk—Camhndge  CUij  D>nik — Cambi-ul-je  Xatioiial 
Baak—Harcard  Utink—Crmbn.lijt  Sar-ifiji  Baiik—Eant  C'Mnb.idije 
Five  Cenl  Siniisa  iMiuk—Xorlh  America  .■^'ivmgi  Cank—Cambritlije 
Mutual  Fi>e  [nturattce  Coiiipatiif. ^ 

Cambridge,  although  a  wealthy  town  and  a  place 
of  considerable  business,  had  no  banking  facilities  of 
its  own  until  the  year  1S2G,  but  transacted  all  its 
financial  affairs  in  Boston,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Suffolk  Bank. 

In  March,  1826,  the  Cambridge  Bank  was  char- 
tered with  a  capital  of  jtlOO.OOO,  and  was  organized 
by  the  choice  of  the  following  persons  as  directors : 
James  B.  Chaplin,  Samuel  P.  P.  Fay,  Newell  Bent, 
AVilliam  Fisk.  Levi  Farwell,  William  Hillard,  Charles 
Everett,  Isaiah  Bangs  and  John  Trowbridge.  Judge 
Fay  declined,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled,  March  Slst, 
by  the  election  of  Professor  Asahel  .'Stearns.  The 
brick  store  owned  and  occupied  by  Luke  Hemmen- 
way,  now  numbered  5s7  Main  Street,  Cambridgeport, 
was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  j=4000  and  fitted  up  for 
a  banking-room,  and  used  as  such  until  the  new 
building,  which  they  now  occupy  and  own,  was 
erected  in  1873. 

The  bank  began  business  in  June  (simultaneously 
with  the  establishment  of  hourly  coaches  from  Cam- 
bridgeport to  Boston).  Martin  Lane  was  chosen 
cashier,  with  a  salary  of  S1400.  and  Alphonso  Mason 
messenger,  with  a  salary  of  .'r4oO. 

Dr.  James  Prescott  Chaplin  was  the  first  president, 
and  remained  in  oflBce  until  hU  death,  in  October, 
1828,  when  Deacon  Levi  Farwell  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  vacar;cy,  and  who  remained  until  he  resigned  in 
1832,  upon  the  opening  of  the  Charles  River  Bank,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  president,  and  remained  such 
until  his  death,  in  1844. 

Dr.  Chaplin,  the  first  president  of  the  Cambridge 
Bank,  was  a  man  of  great  influence,  and  possessed  a 
very  strong  personality,  which  gave  to  the  institution 
a  high  standing  from  the  start,  and  it  has  always  been 
highly  favored  with  an  efficient  and  able  board  of 
directors. 

The  following  persons  have  been  presidents:  James 
P.  Chaplin,  Levi  Furwell,  Samuel  P.  P.  Fay,  Thomas 
Whittemore,  Benjamin  Tilton,  Lucius  R.  Paige,  Rob- 
ert Douglass  and  Asa  P.  Morse,  who  holds  the  office 
at  the  present  time. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  originally  was  S100,000, 
but  was  increased  in  1830  $50,000;  but  upon  the  char- 
tering of  the  bank  at  Old  Cambridge  the  capital  was 
reduced  to  its  original  amount  of  S100,000,  which  it 
now  is,  and  it  is  now  known  as  the  Cambridgeport 
National  Back,  having  been  reorganized  in  1865. 


This  institution,  the  oldest  bank  in  Cambridge,  has 
always  been,  and  still  is,  in  a  sound  and  flourishing 
condition,  and  its  present  board  of  directors  is  a  suffi- 
ceut  guarantee  for  its  continued  pro.sperity  and  suc- 
cess, and  hiis  now  a  surplus  of  •'?47,000. 

The  office  of  president  has  been  filled  by  men  of 
ability,  not  alone  in  financial  matters,  but  in  the 
various  walks  of  life,  including  two  clergymen,  one 
judge,  one  professor  in  Harvard  College,  besides 
others  distinguished  for  their  integrity  and  business 
qualification^. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Lucius  R.  Paige,  the  historian 
of  Cambridge,  who  has  been  connected  with  this  insti- 
tution for  more  than  forty  years,  as  cashier,  president 
and  director,  is  still  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  attends  its  meetings  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-eight  years. 

Middlesex  Bank. — This  bank  was  chartered  in 
1832,  and  was  located  at  East  Cambridge,  with  Hon. 
William  Parmenter  as  president  and  William  Whit- 
ney, cashier,  and  was  one  of  the  "Pet  Banks,''  so 
called  at  that  day  on  account  of  its  being  made  a  de- 
pository of  government  funds  after  the  closing  up  of 
the  United  States  Bank  and  before  the  establishment 
of  the  sub-treasury  system  for  doing  the  same  business 
for  the  government.  This  bank,  although  hoiie-itly 
and  otherwise  well  managed,  failed  after  a  very  short 
existence,  as  did  most,  if  not  all,  the  banks  which  had 
any  connection  with  the  ''surplus  revenue,''  and  the 
Middlesex  wound  up  its  aflairs,  redeeming  its  circu- 
lation and  paying  its  depositors  in  full,  the  loss  fall- 
ing only  upon  its  stockholders,  who  received  forty- 
two  per  cent.,  and  as  a  bank  was  not  needed  in  that 
locality  at  that  time,  there  was  none  until  the  year 
1853,  when  the  Lbchmere  Bank  was  chartered,  with 
a  capital  of  $100,000. 

Its  first  board  of  directors  consisted  of  Lewis  Hall, 
Francis  Draper,  Samuel  Slocomb,  Amory  Houghton 
and  K.  S.  Chaffee.  Lewis  Hall  was  chosen  president, 
and  holds  the  same  office  at  this  time  (1890). 

There  were  two  parties  that  claimed  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  bank,  viz.,  the  petitioners  for  the  charter 
and  the  subscribers  to  the  stock,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  considerable  delay  that  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided the  question  in  favor  of  the  petitioners,  and  they 
organized  by  the  choice  of  the  board  of  directors  as 
given  above — Lewis  Hall,  president,  John  Savage. 
Jr.,  cashier.  This  bank  has  been  successful  from 
the  start,  paying  regular  dividends,  and  it  has  now  a 
large  surplus,  and  its  stock  commands  a  handsome 
premium,  although  it  is  rarely  in  the  market. 

The  question  of  which  party  was  entitled  to  the 
charter,  the  petitioners  or  the  subscribers  to  the 
stock,  was  considered  at  the  time  a  very  important 
i  one,  and  was  ably  argued  by  eminent  legal  talent  on 
!  both  sides,  the  late  Hon.  Richard  Fletcher  for  the  pe- 
I  titioners.  and  the  ca.se  was  heard  in  Chambers  before 
j  the  full  bench,  etc.  This  bank  has  a  surplus  of  $82,000. 
I      Charles  River    Bank. — This  bank,  located   in 
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Harvard  Square,  Old  Ciimbridge,  was  chartered  as 
a  State  bank  in  1832,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  with 
Levi  Farwell  as  president  and  John  B.  Dana  as  cash- 
ier, and  a  board  of  nine  directors,  viz.,  Levi  Farwell, 
J.  Coolidge.  C.  C.  Little,  James  Brown,  A.  Stearns, 
W.  Brown,  William  Watriss,  O.  Sparhawk  and  Rob- 
ert Fuller. 

The  bank  began  business  in  the  room  now  occupied 
by  them  at  an  annual  rent  of  $150;  cashier's  salary, 
S900,  and  all  other  expenses  extremely  moderate. 

The  steward  of  Harvard  College  bad  his  desk  in 
the  banking-room,  and  here  the  students  of  those  days 
came  to  pay  their  college  dues,  and  the  Savings 
Bank,  whose  treasurer  was  the  cashier,  transacted  all 
the  business  of  that  institution  in  the  same  room. 

Although  the  capital  of  the  bank  has  never  been  in- 
creased, its  growth  has  been  very  marked.  Its  de- 
positors now  number  more  than  1100,  with  deposits 
averaging  half  a  million  dollars,  and  its  business  with 
the  clearing-house  for  the  last  year  was  more  than 
§10,000,000.  The  bank  has  been  highly  fortunate  in 
its  cashiers,  having  had  but  two  persons  holding  that 
otfice  during  its  existence  of  fifty-eight  years,  Mr. 
John  B.  Dana,  the  first  cashier,  holding  the  office 
from  1832  until  1858,  a  period  of  twenty-sii  years, 
and  Eben  Snow  from  1858  to  1890,  more  than  thirty- 
two  years. 

The  bank  was  reorganized  in  1864  as  the  Charles 
River  National  Back,  and  has  a  surplus  of  $67,495 
and  is  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition,  and  the  stock 
is  seldom  sold. 

Ca-MBRIDQE  Market  B.a.nk. — This  bank  was  in- 
corporated in  May,  1851.  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
and  the  first  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  stock 
was  held  July  8,  1851,  when  the  following  persons 
were  chosen  directors :  George  W.  Lewis,  George 
Meacham,  Henry  Potter,  Jacob  F.  Taylor,  Z.  L.  Ray- 
mond and  Calvin  Dlmick.  George  W.  Lewis  was 
chosen  president,  and  Chester  W.  Kinsley  cashier. 
The  bank  opened  for  business  October  29,  1851,  in 
the  brick  building  erected  for  the  purpose  near 
Porter's  Hotel,  then  the  headquarters  of  the  butchers 
aud  drivers  on  market  days,  and  for  whose  particu- 
lar accommodation  the  bank  was  got  up  and  located  in 
close  proximity  to  the  "  Cambridge  Cattle  Market," 
then  held  in  that  immediate  vicinity.  Although  the 
local  business  was  very  light  and  the  deposits  merely 
nominal,  its  circulation  was  always  large,  and  upon 
that  they  depended  mainly  for  success,  and  by  it  in 
April.  1852,  a  dividend  was  declared  and  paid,  after 
which  time  regular  semi-annual  dividends  were  paid 
during  its  existence  of  fourteen  years,  when,  owing  to 
the  cattle  market  being  removed  to  Brighton  and 
AVatertown,  and  as  there  was  no  local  business  where 
it  was  located,  the  stockholders  decided  to  surrender 
their  charter,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1865, 
the  Cambridge  Market  Bank  closed  its  doors  for  bus- 
iness, having  paid  all  its  dejjositors,  redeemed  its  cir- 
culation, aud  paid  its  stockholders  in  full  and  above 


the  par  value  of  the  shares.  The  building  was  sol'd, 
and  was  some  years  used  as  a  chapel  by  the  St.  James 
Protestant  Church,  then  in  its  infancy,  but  is  now 
occupied  by  the  North  Avenue  Savings  Bank  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Cambridge  City  Bank. — A  charter  was  granted 
for  this  bank  in  March,  1853,  simultaneously  with  the 
one  for  the  Lechmere  Bank  at  East  Cambridge.  Its 
first  board  of  directors  were  George  T.  Gale,  Elipha- 
let  Davis,  Henry  M.  Chamberlain,  William  P.  Fisk, 
Samuel  P.  Heywood,  George  W.  Whittemore  and 
John  Livermore.  The  bank  began  business  in  what 
is  now  the  City  Hall,  September  1,  1853.  John  Liver- 
more  was  chosen  president,  Edward  Richardson, 
cashier,  and  R.  Litchfield,  messenger ;  the  capital 
was  $100,000.  At  the  time  the  charter  was  obtained 
for  this  bank,  a  petition  was  pending  from  the  Cam- 
bridge Bank  for  an  increase  of  $50,000  to  its  capital, 
but  after  a  full  hearing  before  the  committee  on 
banks  and  banking,  leave  to  withdraw  was  given  to 
the  Cambridge  Bank,  and  a  charter  was  granted  to 
the  petitioners  for  a  new  bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,- 

000,  which  it  now  is,  and  it  is  now,  and  ever  has  been, 
in  a  sound  and  flourishing  condition.  Mr.  Liver- 
more,  one  of  the  original  directors — and  its  first  pres- 
ident— is  the  only  one  of  the  number  now  living. 
This  bank  was  reorganized  in  1865  as  the  National 
City  Bank  of  Cambridge,  and  has  a  surplus  of  $77,- 
122. 

Cambridge  National  Bank  was  organized  June 

1,  1864.  Commenced  business  August  1,  1864.  The 
firstboardof  directors  were:  Daniel  R.  Sortwell,  pres- 
ident, Joseph  H.  Tyler,  John  N.  Meriam,  Thomas 
Cunningham,  Charles  J.  Adams,  Israel  Tibbetts, 
Joseph  A.  Wellington,  John  C.  Bullard,  cashier. 
Authorized  capital,  $300,000;  paid  up  capital,  $100,- 
000  ;  undivided. profits,  §37,000.  Daniel  R.  Sortwell, 
president;  John  C.  Bullard,  cashier.  Directors, 
Daniel  R.  Sortwell,  Joseph  H.  Tyler,  Charles  J. 
Adams,  Thomas  Cunningham,  Alvin  F.  Sortwell, 
Gustavus  Goepper,  John  C.  Bullard. 

Harvard  Bank. — This  was  one  of  the  few  banks 
organized  under  the  General  Laws  of  the  State  in  1860, 
and  begun  business  March  5, 1861,  and  was  located  in 
Cambridgeport. 

Its  capital  was  §200,000,  and  its  first  board  of  di- 
rectors were :  Newell  Bent,  Alanson  Bigelow,  D.  U. 
Chamberlain,  Lewis  CoUey,  Edward  Hyde,  George 
Livermore,  Z.  L.  Raymond,  Charles  Wood,  Benjamin 
Tilton  ;  and  the  board  organized  by  the  choice  of  Ben- 
jamin Tilton  as  president.  Willard  A.  Bullard  was 
appointed  cashier,  which  position  he  holds  at  the 
present  time,  1790. 

Mr.  Tilton  retained  the  office  of  president  until  his 
death,  in  November,  1882,  and  Daniel  U.  Chamber- 
Iain  was  chosen  as  his  successor  and  still  holds  the 
office,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  original  board  now 
living. 

This  bank,  starting  almost  alone  under  the  General 
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Banking  Laws  of  Massarhusetts,  and  at  a  time  of  great 
embarrassment  in  the  financial  as  well  as  political 
condition  of  the  country,  was  looked  upon  and  watched 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  not  to  say  anxiety,  but 
after  successfully  passing  through  the  trying  and 
perilous  days  of  the  last  war,  making  no  losses,  but 
paying  regular  dividends,  it  was  the  first  bank  in 
Cambridge  to  adopt  the  National  system  and  became 
what  its  present  name  indicates,  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Cambridge,  and  continues  to  be  in  a  sound 
and  flourishing  condition  and  has  a  surplus  of  S82,000. 

The  directors  at  the  present  time  are :  Daniel  U. 
Chamberlain,  Dana  W.  Hyde,  Joseph  A.  Holmes, 
Henry  Endicott,  Heury  N.  Tilton  ;  Willard  A.  Bul- 
lard,  cashier. 

Cambridge  Savixgs  Bask. — This  institution  was 
incorporated  April  2,  1834,  with  only  three  corpora- 
tors, viz.:  William  .7.  Whipple,  William  Hilliard  and 
Levi  Farwell ;  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  original 
three  Levi  Farwell  was  chairman  and  William  J. 
Whipple  clerk,  and  they  elected  as  corporators:  Eliab 
W.  Metcalf,  Abel  Willard,  William  Watriss,  William 
Brown,  John  B.  Dana,  Charles  C.  Little. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  November  24,  1834,  and 
was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Joseph  Story,  presi- 
dent; Simon  Greenleaf,  Samuel  King,  Charles  Everett, 
Sidney  Willard,  vice-presidents. 

December  19th,  Judge  Story  declined  serving  as 
president,  and  Simon  Greenleaf  was  chosen  chairman 
in  his  place.  James  Hayward  was  chosen  treasurer, 
and  on  January  5,  1835,  Asahel  Stearns  was  elected 
president  by  ballot,  and  was  the  first  acting  president. 

The  first  loan  made  was  $600  to  the  First  Parish  in 
Cambridge,  March  3,  1835,  and  the  second  loan  was 
to  the  First  Baptist  Society  in  Cambridge,  April  1, 
1835. 

The  first  report  of  the  treasurer  was  July  23,  1835, 
and  is  recorded  as  follows :  To  amount  of  deposit, 
§6351  ;  deposits  withdrawn,  $455 ;  expenses,  $64.81 ; 
note  of  First  Parish,  $600;  Baptist  Society,  S.500 ; 
Charles  River  Bank  stock,  $816 ;  deposit  in  Charles 
River  Bank,  S3915.19. 

The  first  dividend  was  paid  the  fourth  Thursday 
of  July,  1835,  amounting  to  $28.12,  which  was  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum.  Since  this  time  the 
growth  of  the  bank  has  never  been  very  rapid  until 
quite  recently.  For  this  year,  ending  March  31,  1890, 
the  deposits  have  been  upwards  of  §200,000,  and  at 
the  close  of  business  March  31, 1890.  the  deposits  were 
$2,613,132.  Guarantee  fund,  872,300;  surplus,  $28,- 
910 ;  undivided  profits,  $24,308. 

The  present  board  of  officers  are:  Charles  W.  Sever, 
president;  Edwin  Dresser,  William  Kimball,  vice- 
presidents;  Oscar  F.  Allen,  treasurer;  James  H. 
Wyeth,  secretary  ;  Arthur  H.  Boardman,  book-keeper. 
The  institution  is  in  a  sound  and  flourishing  condition 
and  has  the  confidence  of  the  community  in  which  it 
is  located. 

Cambridgeport  Savikgs    Baxk. — Incorporated 


1853.  Present  number  of  corporators,  ?eveuteen. 
Joseph  A.  Holmes,  president;  Henry  W.  Bullard, 
treasurer;  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  Daniel  U.  Chamber- 
lin,  Benjamin  R.  Tilton,  board  of  investment;  J.  F. 
Lane,  clerk  of  the  corporation.  This  bank  is  open 
for  business  every  business  day  from  8.30  a.m.  to  1.30 
P.M.  Deposits  due  to  9230  depositors,  $3,21 7,070. 'Jo. 
East  Cambridge  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank. — 
Incorporated  April  29,  1854.  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland, 
president ;  George  Stevens,  Lewis  Hall,  John  Taylor, 
vice-presidents;  John  .Savage,  Jr.,  treasurer.  Its 
first  dividend  declared  March,  l>;o7,  of  three  per  cent., 
amounting  to  $775.62.  October  10,  18-')9.  George 
Stevens  was  chosen  president  and  has  continued  in 
that  office  to  the  present  time  (1890).  In  March, 
1873,  Samuel  Slocomb  was  chosen  treasurer  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  office  until  his  death,  in  1887,  when 
his  assistant,  Mary  Lowell  Stone,  was  appointed,  who 
died  while  holding  the  office,  and  William  E.  Lloyd 
was  appointed,  who  is  the  present  treasurer.  The 
bank  is  in  a  sound  condition  and  has  an  able  board  of 
officers.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1890,  it  had  deposits, 
$1,514,912.  Liabilities — Guarantee  fund,  $65,868; 
profit  and  loss,  $22,859.  Assets — Mortgage  Loans, 
$988,557  ;  loans  on  personal  security,  $401,248  ;  bonds, 
town  note,  etc.,  $47,001 ;  bank  stock,  $137,916  ;  real 
estate,  $18,300  ;  deposits  in  banks,  $39,652. 

North  Avence  Savings  Bank. — Incorporated 
1872.  Samuel  F.  Woodbridge,  president:  Milton  L. 
Walton,  treasurer ;  George  W.  Park,  clerk.  This 
bank  is  open  for  business  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday,  from  nine  to  one  o'clock,  also  Saturday 
evening  from  six  to  nine  o'clock.  On  April  5.  1890, 
the  deposits  were  $259,030  ;  undivided  profits,  S6540  ; 
guarantee  fund,  §4200. 

The  Cambridge  Mctual  Fire  Insurance  Co- 
was  organized  in  1833  and  began  business  in  January, 
1834.  The  preliminary"  meetings  were  held  during 
March,  April  and  May,  and  the  organization  per- 
fected June  7,  1833,  at  Sevey's  Tavern. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  incorporators  were  those 
who  were  then  the  principal  business  men  of  the  town- 
Phinehas  B.  Hovey,  Nathan  Childs,  William  Fisk, 
Walter  R.  Mason,  Aaron  Rice,  Samuel  Pond,  Jabez 
Fisher,  Joseph  Abbott,  Charles  Valentine,  William 
H.  Odiorne,  Robert  Fuller,  Josiah  Mason,  Joseph 
Burridge,  Newell  Bent,  I.  A.  Cooledge  and  others,  all 
of  whom  have  died  except  William  H.  Odiorne. 

The  first  officers  of  the  company  were  William  H. 
Odiorne,  president,  and  Henry  M.  Chamberlin,  sec- 
retary. 

The  following  persons  have  held  the  office  of  presi- 
dent during  the  fifty-six  years  :  William  H.  Odiorne, 
Levi  Farwell,  Robert  Fuller,  Isaac  Fay,  Rafus  L.imson, 
and  Josiah  W.  Cook,  the  present  incumbent,  who  has 
held  the  office  for  thirty-one  years. 

The  office  of  secretary  and  treasurer  has  been  held 
by  but  five  persons  during  the  fifty-six  years  of  its 
existence — Henry  M.   Chamberlin,   eighteen   years ; 
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Abraham  Lansing,  seven  years  ;  Henry  Thayer,  seven 
years  ;  John  A.  Smith,  seven  years  ;  and  Alfred  L. 
Barbour,  the  present  secretary,  seventeen  years,  all 
of  whom  have  passed  away  except  the  latter  person. 
The  directors  had  hard  work  to  get  the  company 
fully  established  upon  a  solid  basis,  and  it  was  several 
times  thought  that  they  would  h.ive  to  abandon  the 
enterprise.  After  a  few  years,  however,  they  suc- 
ceeded, and  just  as  they  believed  they  were  in  a 
strong  position,  calamity  came — a  seeming  fatality  in 
church  property — so  that  the  company  lost  over 
$3j,000  by  the  destruction  of  meeting-houses  in 
1342—13.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  the  company  and 
nearly  crippled  it. 

The  directors,  however,  gave  their  personal  notes, 
raised  the  money,  and  paid  the  losses. 

The  company  then  being  upon  the  assessment  plan, 
i.e.,  assessing  each  policy-holder  for  their  proportion 
of  the  losses,  many  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
company  as  the  assessment  became  burdensome,  but 
the  company  gradually  increased  in  strength  and 
members  until,  a  few  years  later,  it  was  decided  to 
change  the  plan  from  an  assessment  to  a  full  premium 
company  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  policy 
return  such  an  amount  as  dividend  as  the  directors 
deemed^  prudent  and  consistent  with  safety  to  the 
company.  This  system  has  continued  ever  since,  and 
is  the  method  adopted  by  all  the  Standard  Mutual 
Companies  of  Massachusetts. 

The  dividends  began  with  ten  and  twenty  per  cent. 
and  have  steadily  increased  until  now  they  are  pay- 
ing seventy  per  cent. 

The  business  of  the  Cambridge  Mutual  was  for 
many  years  mostly  confined  to  Cambridge,  and  the 
amount  transacted  was  small,  but  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  present  officers  it  has  scattered  its  risks 
all  over  New  England,  taking  insurance  only  on  the 
safer  class  of  property.  Its  amount  at  risk  at  the 
present  time,  189i»,  is  over  810,000,000,  while  its 
assets  have  reached  the  sum  of  nearly  .■s220,000. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  company  had 
long  looked  to  the  time  when  they  should  have  a 
•*  Home  Office,"  and  in  1888  they  selected  the  site  of 
the  present  magnificent  building,  a  part  of  the  old 
Murdock  estate,  on  Main,  corner  of  Inman  Streets, 
and  proceeded  to  erect  a  building  which  should  alike 
be  a  credit  to  the  company  and  to  the  city. 

The  present  officers  of  the  company  have  long  been 
residents  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Cook,  the  president, 
having  been  born  in  West  Cambridge  in  180.5,  and 
Mr.  Barbour  in  Cambridgeport,  in  1837.  The  di- 
rectors are  mostly  Cambridge  men  and  counted 
among  its  prominent  residents.  Several  of  the  di- 
rectors are  from  other  cities,  representing  the  interests 
of  the  policy-holders  in  their  localities. 

The  Cambridge  Mutual  may  be  classed  as  one  of 
the  substantial  business  corporations  of  the  city. 


CHAPTER  Xlir. 
CA  MBRIDGE—{  Continued). 

MANUFACTURING   AND   INDUSTRIAL. 
BY  JQHN   LIVERMORE. 

Cambridge,  although  not  laying  claim  to  being  a 
large  manufacturing  centre,  has  within  its  borders 
some  very  important  establishments  which  have  a 
world-wide  reputation.  It  waa  in  Cambridge  that 
printing  had  its  birthplace  in  this  country.  More  than 
250  years  ago  Stephen  Daye  set  up  at  the  comer  of 
Dunster  Street  and  Harvard  Square,  in  the  house  of 
the  president  of  the  college,  the  rude  and  clumsy 
printing-press  which  for  nearly  half  a  century  waa 
the  only  one  in  all  British  America,  and  now  there 
is  no  other  city  of  anything  like  equal  population  in 
which  there  is  such  extensive  printing  of  the  highest 
grade  as  at  the  Riverside  Preti,  owned  and  conducted 
by  the  enterprising  firm  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

First  in  magnitude  among  the  printing  establish- 
ments of  Cambridge  is  the  Riverside  Press,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  above-named  firm,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  not  only  in  the  printing,  but  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  bookmaking  from  its  man- 
uscript to  its  delivery  to  the  reader,  they  stand  in  the 
foremost  rank,  both  in  the  magnitude  of  its  business 
and  the  high  mechanical  and  artistic  quality  of  its 
productions.  The  firm  consists  of  five  members — Mr. 
Henry  O.  Houghton,  George  H.  Mifflin,  Lawson 
Valentine,  Thurlow  W.  Barnes  and  Henry  0.  Hough- 
ton, jr. 

The  premises  of  the  Riverside  Press  are  situated  on 
the  banks  of  Charles  River,  Cambridgeport,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  State  Street,  Boston.  This 
establishment  occupies  an  irregular  piece  of  ground 
about  450  feet  in  length  by  360  in  breadth,  beauti- 
fully laid  out,  a  spacioas  and  well-kept  lawn  occupy- 
ing the  northeast  corner.  In  the  middle  of  the  lawn 
is  the  handsome  fountain  which  was  dedicated  on  Mr. 
Houghton's  fiftieth  birthday,  April  30,  1873.  The 
main  building  has  a  frontage  on  the  east  of  170  feet, 
and  is  four  stories  in  height  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
tower.  In  the  rear  are  various  buildings  for  ware- 
houses, store-houses,  engine-house,  sheds,  stables,  etc- 
.V  magnificent  Co.'liss-engine  of  100  horse-power  op- 
erates the  entire  machinery  in  all  the  buildings.  All 
of  the  buildings  are  connected  by  automatic  fire 
alarms  and  also  with  the  city  Fire  Department.  The 
Grinnell  automatic  sprinkler  is  in  place  throughout, 
and  a  fire  brigade  composed  of  sixty-five  men  em- 
ployed at  the  Press  is  kept  in  constant  training.  The 
entire  premises  are  as  neat  and  tidy  as  a  Shaker  sitting- 
room.  The  employes  of  the  Press  number  about  600, 
half  of  whom  are  men  and  boys  and  half  women  and 
girls.  The  old-time  custom  of  apprenticeship  is  still 
in  vogue,  with  some  modifications.  Long  service  is 
the  rule,  and  several  members  of  the  force  were  with 
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Mr.  Houghton  when  the  Fress  was  founded.  The 
concern  have  offices  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, and  their  business  is  constantly  increa.sing. 
We  have  very  brieiiy  sketched  some  of  the  prominent 
features  and  appliances  of  this  concern  and  in  closing 
we  can  only  say  that  the  influence  of  the  Hiierside 
Press  has  been  felt  far  and  wide,  and  it  is  hard  to  ex- 
aggerate the  good  it  has  exerted  on  the  world  of  let- 
ters and  the  world  of  men,  and  a  special  incitement 
to  young  men  to  make  the  most  of  themselves  in 
whatever  department  of  life  they  are  placed.  Pluck, 
prudence,  perseverance  and  the  progressive  spirit 
harnessed  to  the  mechanical  appliances  of  the  age 
will  work  wonders.  This  is  the  lesson  the  young 
men  may  learn  from  the  history  of  the  Hiierside  Press 
whose  motto  has  ever  been,  "  Do  your  work  well  or 
not  at  all." 

University  Press,  John  Wilson  &  Son  (proprie- 
tors, John  Wilson,  C.  E.  Wentworth). — This  concern 
was  established  in  1639,  and,  with  only  a  lapse  of 
about  twelve  months,  has  been  running  ever  since. 
They  employ  about  three  hundred  hands  with  a 
weekly  pay-roll  of  $3000.  They  do  a  large  printing 
business,  setting  up  and  electrotyping  nearly  four 
hundred  pages  per  diem  and  print  over  100  reams  of 
paper  every  day.  They  occupy  the  large  building 
which  was  erected  by  Harvard  College  for  a  hotel 
(the  Brattle  House),  but  was  soon  given  up  for  that 
purpose  and  has  been  remodeled  and  is  in  every  re- 
spect a  well-appointed  establishment.  This  firm  is 
well  known  and  is  celebrated  for  the  excellency  of  its 
workmanship  and  fair  dealing  with  its  numerous 
patrons. 

The  Masox  &  Hamlin  Organ  anp  Piano  Co. — 
In  1854  Mr.  Henry  Mason  and  Mr.  Emmons  Ham- 
lin formed  a  partnership  for  the  manufacture  of 
melodeons  in  Boston.  They  began  with  a  small  im- 
perfect instrument,  which  they  have  continued  to 
improve  till,  in  its  present  perfected  state,  it  com- 
mands the  indorsement  of  the  first  artists  of  the 
world. 

In  1861  a  new  form  was  given  to  the  melodeon  and 
the  cabinet-organ  introduced  by  that  firm. 

A  stock  company  was  formed  in  1868,  and  in  1882 
the  present  company  was  organized  under  the  title  of 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  and  Piano  Co.,  with 
branch  houses  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  manufacture  was  commenced  in  Cambridge 
Street,  Boston,  in  a  small  way,  and  as  the  business 
increased  adjoining  dwelling-houses  were  bought  up, 
and  a  new  and  substantial  factory  erected,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  the  manufacturing  facilities  were 
found  to  be  inadequate  and  land  was  bought  and  the 
present  extensive  factory  on  the  comer  of  Broadway 
and  Brewery  Street,  in  Cambridgeport,  erected.  Of 
the  character  of  the  buildings  an  idea  may  be  formed 
when  it  is  known  that  the  solid  and  conservative 
Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance  Companies  of  Bos- 
ton insure  this  factory,  which  is  the  only  wood-work- 


ing establishment  in  the  country  they  have  ever 
taken  in. 

As  organ-makers  Mason  &  Hamlin  have  become 
famous  all  over  the  world,  having  carried  otT  highest 
honors  at  all  important  International  Exhibitions 
where  their  instruments  were  in  competition  during 
the  last  twenty-three  years. 

Eight  years  ago  the  company  added  to  their  exten- 
sive organ  business  the  manufacture  of  pianos  on  a 
new  and  improved  method.  From  present  appear- 
ances it  would  seem  that  their  reputation  in  this 
branch  will  be  as  world-renowned  as  that  which  they 
have  achieved  as  manufacturers  of  organs. 

They,  too,  have  been  remarkably  successful  from  a 
financial  point  of  view.  The  Mason  &  Hamlin  stock 
is  one  of  the  best  paying  investments  and  hard  to  get 
hold  of. 

Henry  Thayer  &  Co.,  manufacturing  chemists. 
— In  1847  Henry  Thayer  began  in  a  very  small  way 
to  manufacture  fluid  extracts,  an  entirely  new  busi- 
ness in  this  country.  Dr.  Thayer  was  then  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  retail  apothecary  store  on  Main  Street, 
Cambridgeport,  and,  although  he  had  studied  med- 
icine and  received  a  degree  as  M.D.,  he  did  not  con- 
fine his  labors  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but 
chose  the  more  extensive  field  of  "  manufacturing 
chemist,"  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  and  to 
which  he  gave  his  whole  time  and  talents.  Begin- 
ning in  a  small  room,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
feet  square,  in  the  rear  of  his  store,  the  business 
rapidly  increased,  and  he  very  soon  had  to  seek  for 
more  extensive  and  convenient  quarters.  A  rather 
small  two-story  wooden  building  was  erected,  where 
the  business  was  carried  on  for  a  year  or  two,  but 
very  soon  there  was  a  call  for  more  commodious 
quarters,  and  having  associated  with  him  Mr.  John 
P.  Putnam  and  Mr.  Francis  D.  Hardy,  they  removed 
to  the  large  brick  building  known  as  Douglass  Block, 
where  they  remained  until  1870,  when  they  erected 
the  premises  on  Broadway,  which  they  now  occupy 
as  a  laboratory  and  which,  for  complete  appointment 
and  adaptation  for  what  it  is  intended,  is  a  model 
establishment.  The  main  building  is  four  stories 
with  a  basement  and  sixty  by  eighty,  with  an  annex 
sixty  by  forty,  containing  the  engine  and  '"  drug- 
mill  " — the  latter  fitted  with  the  requisite  machinery 
for  grinding  and  powdering  all  the  articles  used,  thus 
preventing  the  adulteration  either  by  accident  or  de- 
sign. The  arrangements  for  labeling  and  putting  up 
their  goods  is  such  as  to  render  a  mistake  or  error 
almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible,  and  is  very  ingenious. 
The  firm  enter  this  year,  1890,  on  their  forty-third 
year  of  continued  business  under  the  same  firm-name 
uninterrupted  by  any  business  disaster  whatever. 
The  members  of  the  firm  are  recognized  as  among 
the  leading  pharmacists  and  manufacturing  chemists 
of  the  day,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  their  goods 
rank  high  among  the  medical  faculty  as  well  as  by 
the  business  community  all  over  the  world,  as  their 
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goods  have  a  world-wide  reputation  aud  have  made  a 
mark  in  the  history  of  the  world's  commerce. 

Charles  River  Irox  Works. — In  1860  Deacon 
Edward  Kendall  besan  the  manufacture  of  boilers 
and  steam-engines  on  a  small  scale,  and  very  soon 
associated  with  him  Mr.  Roberts,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Kendall  &  Roberta,  and  as  the  business  in- 
creased very  rapidly  they  extended  their  works  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  concern  wa»  soon  known  as  one 
of  the  most  thriving,  prompt  and  successful  establish- 
ments of  its  class  in  this  vicinity,  celebrated  alike  for 
the  honesty  of  its  dealings  and  for  the  excellency  of 
its  workmanship.  Mr.  Kendall  has  now  with  him 
his  sons,  and  the  firm  is  at  the  present  time  Edward 
Kendall  &  Sons,  and  in  addition  to  the  large  and  sub- 
stantial new  buildings  they  have  lately  erected,  they 
are  now  engaged  in  extending  their  limits  by  filling 
up  the  flats  adjacent  to  their  works,  part  of  the  ma- 
terial for  which  they  obtain  from  the  excavation 
which  is  being  made  for  the  extension  of  the  State- 
House  in  Boston,  about  a  mile  distant. 

When  this  work  is  completed  they  will  have  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  well-appointed  plants  for  the 
class  of  work  in  their  line  in  this  vicinity.  They  now 
employ  more  than  200  men,  and  use  loOO  tons  of  iron 
and  steel,  and  1200  tons  of  castings. 

The  Cambridge  Rollinu-Mill  is  an  industry 
that  occupies  a  very  important  place  among  the 
varied  manufacturing  interests  of  Cambridge.  It  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Boston  Rolling-Mill,  estab- 
lished in  1864  by  Lyman  Kinsley  and  Edward  Paige. 
It  was  originally  built  for  the  rolling  of  Swedish  iron, 
but  this  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  excessive 
duties  imposed  on  this  iron.  Attention  was  after- 
wards given  to  the  handlinsr  of  domestic  ores,  which, 
increasing  in  volume,  led  to  the  addition  of  capacity 
for  the  manufacture  of  refined  iron.  The  premises 
coming  into  the  possession  of  the  above-named  com- 
pany, Henry  H.  Gilmore,  present  mayor  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  chosen  president  aud  James  A.  Werton, 
of  Manchester,  X.  H.,  treasurer.  The  business  is 
conducted  under  the  names  of  Gilmore  &  Eustis,  and 
is  known  in  the  iron  trade  far  and  near.  While  con- 
siderable Swedish  iron  is  used,  the  bulk  of  the  ma- 
terials consists  of  scrap-iron,  from  which  the  higher 
grades  of  wrought-iron  are  manufactured.  The  capa- 
city of  the  productions  amounts  to  twenty-five  tons 
per  diem,  with  eighty  men  employed,  and  the  same 
quantity  when  run  at  night,  with  140  men  employed. 
The  annual  manufacture  represents  in  value  from 
$300,000  to  -SjOO.OOO,  according  to  the  market  price  of 
iron.  The  original  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1SS4,  but  the  structures  erected  in  their  places  were 
larger  in  dimensions  and  better  adapted  to  the  uses 
for  which  they  were  built.  At  the  beginning  supplies 
were  received  by  water  through  Broad  Canal,  a  water- 
way leading  from  Charles  River,  but  in  later  years 
the  enterprising  company  have  found  a  new  avenue 
through  or  over  which  their  coal  and  iron  are  received 


and  shipments  made.  Three  spur-tracks  leading 
from  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  branch,  enter 
the  premises,  and  cars  laden  with  coal  and  other  sup- 
plies are  run  directly  into  the  sheds  and  unloaded. 
The  same  cars  or  others  receive  shipments  and  de- 
liver them  anywhere  in  the  country  or  in  the  Prov- 
inces. 

Wages  are  paid  at  this  establishment  which  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  paid  in  mills  of  this 
description.  The  sum  of  $1.50  is  the  lowest  grade, 
while  as  high  as  $4.50  and  §6  are  paid.  This  latter 
is  of  course  paid  for  skilled  labor.  The  goods  manu- 
factured by  this  house  have  a  reputation  and  a  stand- 
ing in  the  market  which  is  highly  commendable  to 
the  gentlemen  who  conduct  the  business,  which  is 
constantly  increasing. 

The  American  Rubber  Company  operate  an 
extensive  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  and  rubber  coats.  Twelve  hundred  persona 
find  employment  and  turn  out  an  immense  amount  of 
goods  annually.  The  factory  is  located  at  Sixth  and 
Potter  Streets,  East  Cambridge. 

The  corporation  which  carries  on  the  business  is 
officered  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Evans,  who  holds  the  dual 
position  of  president  and  treasurer.  The  factory 
buildiLgs  are  enclosed  in  a  land  area  of  five  acres, 
and  the  floor  surface  of  the  buildings  is  of  immense 
capacity. 

The  corporation  also  manufacture  the  best  grades 
of  oil  clothing  in  a  large  factory  building  located  on 
Clark  Street,  Cambridgeport,  where  a  great  many 
operatives  are  employed.  The  entire  industry  is  of 
vast  proportions  and  the  business  transactions  are 
equal  to  other  factories  of  a  similar  character  in  the 
United  States. 

F.  H.  HoLTON  &  Co. — A  rapidly-increasing  me- 
chanical business  is  that  of  F.  H.  Holton  &  Co.,  who 
have  extensive  copper  and  brass  works  on  Harvard 
Street,  near  the  branch  tracks  of  the  Bostcn  & 
Albany  Railroad,  Cambridgeport.  This  business  was 
formerly  conducted  in  Boston  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  but  in  1887  it  was  removed  to  this  city,  where 
larger  facilities  were  secured  for  an  increased  addition 
to  the  business.  Commodious  workshops  were 
erected  to  furnish  accommodations  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  copper  and  brass  goods,  and  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  line  of  work,  that  of  the  manufacture 
of  bath-tubs  and  copper  boilers. 

The  making  of  bath-tubs  has  now  become  a  remu- 
nerative occupation,  there  not  being  a  similar  manu- 
factory in  New  England. 

The  firm  has  also  facilities  unequaled  for  the 
rolling  of  sheet  copper,  and  a  large  business  is  done 
in  brass  work  of  every  description.  The  factory  is 
situated  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  which  enables  the 
firm  to  receive  supplies  and  to  make  shipments,  a 
convenience  which  is  highly  appreciated. 

A  new  feature  is  now  being  introduced,  that  of  the 
manufacture  of  salvanized  boilers  for  ranses.     Metal 
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roofing  is  aUo  conducted  by  the  firm,  and  very  large 
contracts  are  made  for  the  supplying  of  this  line  of 
work.  The  establishnrtnt  occupies  a  ground  area  of 
57,000  feet.  The  workshops  are  conveniently  ar- 
ranged for  the  prosecution  of  the  business,  and  the 
machinery,  of  the  most  improved  pattern,  is  operated 
by  an  engine  of  350  horse-power.  The  employees  of 
every  grade  number  260  men  and  boys,  and  the 
annual  receipts  from  sales  amount  to  §750,000. 

The  George  G.  Page  Box  Co.mpaxy  occupies 
a  leading  position  among  the  manufacturers  of  Cam- 
bridge. They  are  successors  of  the  late  George  G. 
Page,  a  native  of  Wentworth,  X.  H.,  who  came  to 
Cambridge  when  nineteenyearsof  age,  finding  employ- 
ment asacarpenter.  In  1884Mr.  Page  began  the  mak- 
ing of  packing-boxea  by  hand,  in  a  shop  on  Magazine 
Street,  and  in  the  following  year  he  erected  a  small 
factor)'  building  on  Hampshire  Street,  the  site  of  the 
present  vast  establishment.  Success  attended  his 
venture,  and  alter  a  time  he  introduced  horse-power 
and  put  in  machinery  to  aid  him  in  the  manufacture 
of  boxes  and  packing-cases.  His  business  was  going 
along  swimmingly  when  his  entire  establishment  was 
destroyed  by  an  incendiary  fire  in  1857.  He  soon  re- 
covered from  this  disaster  by  replacing  the  burned 
buildings  with  more  substantial  ones,  better  fitted  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  business.  Improved  machin- 
ery and  steam-power  were  added,  which  made  the 
new  plant  more  effective  in  the  production  of  the 
various  manufactures.  Fire  again  visited  him  in 
1873,  but  the  line  of  insurance  he  carried  assisted 
him  in  rebuilding,  this  time  with  substantial  brick 
buildings,  which  now,  with  several  additional  ones,  af- 
ford excellent  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  a  business 
which  has  reached  immense  proportions.  Mr.  Page 
was  assisted  by  his  sons,  Ovando,  deceased,  and 
Wesley  L.  Page,  whom  he  admitted  as  partners  under 
the  firm-name  of  George  G.  Page  &  Co.  On  the  de- 
cease of  Mr.  Ovando  Page,  in  1882,  the  present  corpor- 
ation was  formed  with  Mr.  Wesley  L.  Page  as  president, 
Mr.  Franklin  P.  Stewart  as  treasurer  and  Mr.  Clar- 
ence M.  Hewlett  as  clerk,  who  constituted  the  Board 
of  Directors.  In  January,  1886,  Mr.  George  G.  Page^ 
the  founder  of  the  business,  deceased  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-nine  years.  The  factory  buildings  are  as 
follows  :  factory  No.  1  is  a  brick  building  130x50  feet  of 
three  stories ;  factory  No.  2  is  a  frame  building  100x50 
feet,  three  stories  high. 

A  store-house,  sixty  feet  square  and  two  stories  in 
height,  stands  in  the  rear  of  factory  No.  1,  while  on 
the  outside  of  factory  No.  1  stands  a  brick  boiler  and 
engine-house,  in  ^thich  are  located  boilers  having  a 
capacity  of  150  horse-power  and  an  engine  of' 125 
horse  power.  The  fullest  provisions  against  fire,  in 
the  form  of  fire  hose  and  automatic  sprinklers,  are 
provided,  and  especial  care  is  taken  to  remove  the 
collections  of  sawdust  and  shavings  so  that  the  ac- 
cumulations are  swept  up  several  times  during  the 
day  and  placed  in  the  chute  leading  to  the  fire-room. 


this  being  the  only  fuel  used  under  the  boilers.  The 
most  improved  planers,  dressing  both  sides  of  the 
boards  at  the  same  time,  saws  of  every  description, 
nailing  machines  and  sandpapering  apparatus,  fiud 
place  in  this  well-conducted  establishment. 

A  special  feature  of  the  factory  is  the  printing  de- 
partment, where  any  form  of  inscription  or  device  is 
printed  upon  the  wood  in  set  colors  of  ink  or  in  a 
combination  of  colors.  The  presses  used  are  espe- 
cially made  for  the  purpose,  and  are  of  the  well- 
known  Universal  pattern.  This  work  is  admirably 
done  and  is  highly  favored.  Nearly  10,000,000  feet 
of  lumber  is  annually  used,  which  is  brought  to  the 
factory  by  ve>-els  from  the  East,  the  rear  of  the  factory 
premises  abutting  on  Broad  Canal.  The  company 
have  storage-yard>  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  where 
thousands  of  feet  of  lumber  are  stacked  to  be 
seasoned. 

Employment  is  found  in  this  vast  establishment  by 
hundreds  of  men  and  boys,  and  the  weekly  pay-roll 
is  very  large. 

Mr.  Page,  the  president,  is  an  active  and  thorough 
business  man  and  holds  the  confidence  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  patrons  who  give  the  company  their  orders. 

Baebour,  Stockwell  &  Company,  No.  316 
Main  Street,  succeer^ors  to  Morrill  &  Allen,  general 
machinists,  carry  on  a  very  large  business,  employing 
many  hands  and  operating  the  most  improved  ma- 
chinery, including  a  steam  trip-hammer.  The  firm 
manufactures  to  a  large  extent  the  Pingree  Switch,  a 
device  u>ed  on  street  railways,  which  works  automat- 
ically by  the  pressure  of  a  horse's  foot.  It  is  far 
superior,  in  the  opinion  of  railway  managers,  to  any 
other  device  used  for  such  purposes.  The  firm  has  a 
great  demand  for  them  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
This  establishment  has  had  a  long  existence  and  is 
well  known  to  manufacturers  r\nd  the  trade  every- 
where. 

William  Campbell  &  Company. — Boiler-making 
in  this  city  is  an  industry  of  considerable  importance, 
and  affords  occupation  for  scores  of  skilful  workmen. 
This  firm  has  a  reputation  of  furnishing  only  the  best 
work  produced  from  guaranteed  materials.  The 
shop  from  which  the  work  is  delivered  is  located  at 
No.  354  Main  Street,  and  embraces  all  modern  facili- 
ties for  the  fabrication  of  warranted  products  ic  steel 
and  iron.  The  business  of  the  firm  is  excessively 
large  and  with  a  constantly  increasing  demand.  Iron 
tanks,  for  the  holding  of  water  and  for  manufacturers' 
uses  in  other  ways,  are  also  made  to  order.  The 
Messrs.  Campbell  have  been  located  in  their  present 
premists  for  a  number  of  years,  and  whatever  is 
wrought  by  them  may  be  depended  upon  as  being 
first-class  in  every  particular. 

The  Americax  Net    and  Twine  Company  oc- 
cupy premises  located  at  the   foot  of  Second  Street. 
The    land    area   embraces    11,200    feet,   upon   which 
stands  a  brick  factorv"  building  of  four  stories. 
I      In  this  building  250  male  and  female  operatives 
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find  employment.  The  machinery  used  to  operate 
the  business  is  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  pat- 
tern. A  large  amount  of  the  manufacture  of  nets  is 
done  by  hand,  as  no  machinery  has  been  invented  to 
take  the  place  of  deft,  female  fingers.  Netting  for 
hammocks,  seines  and  for  other  uses  are  produced  , 
here.  j 

The  annual  product  represents  1,000,000  pounds  of  ; 
raw  material.  A  ready  market  is  always  found  for 
the  goods,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  South 
America,  to  which  country  large  shipments  are 
made.  Large  factories  are  run  by  the  company  in 
Canton,  Mass.,  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
twine,  principally  of  the  kind  required  in  the  making 
of  nets. 

The  business  was  established  in  Boston  in  1842,  and 
removed  to  Cambridge  fifteen  years  ago.    The  busi- 
ness  is   the   largest   of  the   kind   conducted    in    the 
country,  and  is  known  far  and  near.     The  building  is 
well  guarded  against  fire,  as  automatic  sprinklers  are 
placed  freely  about  it.     Regulations  of  the  most  posi- 
tive character  are  in  force  throughout  the  establish- 
ment against  the  careless   handling  of  matches   or  i 
other  agents  likely  to  cause  accidents  of  this  descrip-  , 
tion.   The  business  is  a  remunerative  one,  and  aflfords  I 
a  handsome  revenue  to  those  connected  with  it.  I 

Carriage  IIancfactube.— Cambridge  has  been  I 
more  or  less  noted  for  its  industry  of  carriage-build-  ■ 
ing.     Fifty  years  ago,  at  least,  ilr.  Walter  11.  Allen 
did  a  large  business  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages 
of  the  then  prevailing  style.     His  factory,  of  modest 
pretensions,  stood  in  Allen  Street  at  the  corner  of 
Xorth   Avenue,   where   now  stands    the    factory  of  \ 
Francis  Ivers  &  Sou. 

Mr.  Allen  confined  himself  to  the  making  of  plain  ' 
but  substantial  vehicles,  which  found  ready  sale  be-  i 
cause  of  the  reputation  of  their  maker. 

Mr.  Ivers  began  business  early  in  1861,  but  when 
the  shot  was  fired  at  Sumter  he  closed  up  his  place 
and  enlisted  in  the  army.  Upon  returning  from  the 
war  he  began  business  again,  and  from  that  time  un- 
til now  he  has  prosecuted  a  thriving  business, 

He  makes  a  specialty  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
"  Ivers  buggy,"  a  design  of  his  own,  which  is  patented. 
This  vehicle  is  noted  nearly  the  world  over  for  its  sym- 
metry and  beautiful  pattern,  its  lightness  and  dura- 
bility. No  gentleman's  carriage-house  is  complete 
without  one,  as  is  attested  where  a  nice  turnout  is 
desired. 

Mr.  Ivers  does  not  wholly  confine  himself  to  this 
specialty,  for  he  also  builds  light  pleasure  wagons, 
which  find  ready  sale  on  account  of  the  reputation  of 
the  builder. 

ijuite  recently  he  has  admitted  his  only  son,  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Ivers,  to  the  business,  and  the  result  is  that  ! 
the  firm  is  constantly  pressed  for  everj'  variety  of  ve- 
hicle, more  especially  the  celebrated  buggy.  ] 

A  vast  amount  of  fine  repairing  gives  employment 
to  skilled  workmen.     The  premises   cover  a  large 


amouut  of  territory,  the  several  workshops  and  ware- 
rooms  embracing  thousands  of  feet  of  floor  room. 
Quite  near  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Ivers,  on  North 
Avenue,  is  located  the  carriage  factory  and  mart  of 
the  Brothers  Henderson,  who  began  business  in  a 
modest  manner  in  1856. 

The  Messrs.  Henderson  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  any  special  line  of  work,  as  they  manufacture 
every  possible  style  of  vehicle,  from  the  modest  ex- 
press wagon  to  the  more  pretentious  landau. 

The  firm  manufactures  beach  wagons,  buckboards, 
omnibusses  and  every  other  conceivable  vehicle  for 
which  there  may  be  a  demand. 

The  brothers  employ  about  sixty  men  the  year 
round,  and  they  effect  sales  amounting  to  $150,000 
per  annum.  They  occupy  70,000  feet  of  land,  and 
their  buildings  have  a  floor  capacity  of  five  acres.  Their 
products  are  shipped  to  most  remote  places,  so  well 
known  have  their  manufactures  become.  They  deal 
fairly  and  have  no  hesitation  in  warranting  their 
goods. 

Messrs.  Charles  Waugh  &  Co.,  at  Nos.  -142  to  450 
Main  Street,  Cambridgeport,  rank  in  a  very  high  or- 
der as  builders  of  carriages,  light  wagons,  heavy 
caravans  and  drays.  They  also  give  their  attention 
to  the  building  of  sleighs,  pungs,  etc.,  and  deal  largely 
in  horse  clothing  and  stable  equipments.  The  firm 
was  originally  known  as  Waugh  Brothers.  They  be- 
gan business  in  1873  on  premises  which  had  long  been 
occupied  for  blacksmithing  and  carriage-building. 
The  present  company  was  formed  in  1884,  since  which 
time  the  business  has  greatly  increased. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  firm  are  of  ample  di- 
mensions, covering  thousands  of  feet  of  land  and 
having  a  large  area  of  floor-room.  The  most  modern 
machinery  is  used  to  expedite  the  work,  the  power 
being  furnished  by  an  electric  motor  of  five  horse- 
power, which  runs  a  saw,  planer  drills,  blower  and 
other  attachments.  The  finest  work  is  produced  by 
:<killful  workmen  in  the  several  branches,  and  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  new  work  or  in  the  form  of  repairs 
leaves  the  establishment  without  the  closest  inspec- 
tion and  with  the  fullest  guarantee. 

The  firm  has  recently  built  police  patrol  wagons 
for  the  Cambridge  police  service,  and  for  that  of  the 
town  of  Revere.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  work 
was  first-class  in  every  particular. 

The  Messrs.  Waugh  &  Co.  have  also  built  a  wagon 
of  their  own  design,  for  the  chief  of  the  Boston  Fire 
Department,  which  is  pronounced  an  excellent  piece 
of  work.  The  company  consists  of  Mr.  Chaa.  Waugh 
and  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Pierce,  both  young  men  full  of 
energy,  and  holding  a  high  position  in  the  community. 

An  industry  of  considerable  note  and  pretentious 
in  character  is  that  carried  on  by  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Pierce  and  Mr.  Chas.  Waugh  ;  it  is  the  manufacture 
of  tin  cans  and  boxes  for  the  storage  of  various  com- 
modities, such  as  crackers,  confectionery,  etc.  Their 
place  of  business  is  at  Xos.  446  and  448  Main  street, 
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Carabridgeport,  nest  adjoining  the  carriage  works  of 
Charles  Waugh  &  Co. 

The  productions  of  tinware  here  alluded  to  are  of 
varioua  designs,  but  all  have  a  setting  of  glass  in 
order  that  the  contents  may  be  exposed  to  view.  The 
demand  for  this  line  of  goods  is  very  great,  and  the 
firm  is  pushed  to  keep  pace  with  it,  notwithstanding 
the  large  number  of  hands  employed.  These  goods 
are  principally  made  to  order,  and  find  their  way  all 
over  New  England.  Mr.  Pierce  is  a  practical  tin- 
smith, and  all  the  work  produced  by  the  firm  is 
warranted.  A  large  annual  revenue  is  derived  from 
the  business. 

The  Revere  Sugar  Refixery,  established  in 
1872  as  successors  of  the  Eagle  Sugar  Refinery,  em- 
ploys 150  men  to  handle  the  yearly  out-put. 

The  firm-name  of  the  proprietors  is,  Niish,  Spauld- 
ing  &  Co.  The  factory  premises  embrace  a  large 
territory,  and  the  establishment  in  which  the  sugar  is 
refined,  and  in  which  the  superior  syrup  is  made,  is 
an  extensive  building  of  six  stories. 

The  annual  receipts  from  the  sales  are  from  ■■?600,000 
to  §1,000,000.  This  represents  the  manufacture  of 
about  1200  barrels  of  sugar  per  diem,  and  10,000 
barrels  of  syrup  annually.  The  industry  is  one  of  the 
leading  ones  in  this  community.  The  refinery  is 
situated  on  Water  Street  and  Miller's  River,  East 
Cambridge. 

Lumber. — The  lumber  business  of  Cambridge  has 
always  stood  at  the  forefront,  because  of  the  excellent 
water  facilities  afforded  by  the  Charles  and  Miller's 
Rivers.  On  those  streams  several  extensive  lumber 
plants  have  been  established  during  the  past  seventy- 
five  years.  At  present  there  are  but  few  left  of  those 
in  existence  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  business  hav- 
ing been  abandoned.  Those  who  occupy  premises  on 
the  water-front  above  the  Canal,  or  Craigie  Bridge, 
on  the  Charles,  are  greatly  hampered  in  the  receipts 
of  freights,  because  of  the  railroad  bridges  crossing 
the  stream  at  the  eastward  of  Canal  Bridge.  Delays 
are  frequent  in  the  passage  of  vessels  through  the 
railroad  drawbridges,  which  occasion  great  incon- 
venience to  wharf  owners.  In  view  of  these  draw- 
backs, Mr.  George  W.  Gale,  the  largest  retail  lumber 
dealer  in  Cambridge,  retired  hia  business  from  the 
water  to  premises  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Portland 
streets,  numbered  from  336  to  342  on  Main  Street, 
The  premises  occupied  by  Mr.  Gale  embrace  a  ter- 
ritory of  75,000  feet,  upon  which  he  has  erected 
storage  buildings  of  large  dimensions,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  admit  of  the  reception  of  supplies  directly  from 
car»  bringing  them  from  the  East,  West,  North  and 
South,  from  which  points  of  the  compass  he  has  large 
shipments.  The  branch  tracks  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad,  running  from  the  trunk  line  to 
tide-water  in  East  Boston,  enable  Mr.  Gale  to  have 
freights  delivered  in  his  yards,  over  a  spur  track, 
from  the  most  remote  places.  This  feature,  of  which 
Mr.  Gale  is  the  originator,  has  been  an  innovation  in 


the  transaction  of  the  lumber  business,  and  it  has 
been  found  to  far  supersede  the  old  custom  of  receiv- 
ing freights  by  water.  In  the  storage  buildings  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Gale  has  provided  pockets  or  indepen- 
dent spaces  in  which  dressed  lumber  is  stood  on  end, 
instead  of  being  piled  up.  This  lumber  is  of  various 
dimensions,  and  when  stored  is  easily  selected  by 
length  and  width.  Upon  receipt  of  the  various 
grades  of  domestic  lumber,  they  are  stored  in  a  build- 
ing in  which  a  temperature  of  70°  is  constantly  kept 
up  through  steam  pipes  leading  from  an  eight-horse- 
power Campbell  boiler.  This  continuous  tempera- 
ture tends  to  thoroughly  season  every  board,  thus 
making  them  superior  to  kiln-dried  lumber.  Builders 
who  want  first-class  lumber  patronize  Mr.  Gale,  on 
account  of  this  feature  of  preparing  the  stock  for 
immediate  use.  Spruce  boards  and  timber  find  stor- 
age out-of-doors,  when  not  dressed.  Mr.  Gale  deals 
largely  in  supplying  building  frames  direct  from  the 
mills  in  the  East,  so  that  the  purchaser  only  pays  for 
what  he  receives,  there  being  no  waste,  every  timber 
being  cut  and  fashioned  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
building,  which  is  forwarded  with  the  order.  This 
unique  trade  is  constantly  growing,  and  many  builders 
prefer  to  give  their  orders  in  this  way.  than  to  be 
subjected  to  the  old  fashion  of  framing  the  building 
themselves.  i[r.  Gale  deals  largely  in  lime,  plaster, 
cement  and  hair,  all  of  which  come  to  him  by  rail. 
Now  he  can  order  a  car-load  of  lime  fresh  from  the 
kilns,  but  when  he  occupied  the  wharf  he  was  obliged 
to  have  a  cargo  of  this  commodity  sent  to  him  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  before  the  rivers  were  closed  by  ice, 
when  he  would  store  it  in  his  sheds  to  slacken  by  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  become  less  valuable  for  plastering 
or  mortar-making.  Builders  appreciate  this,  and, 
therefore,  Mr.  Gale  has  a  large  patronage  in  this  direc- 
tion. From  boyhood  until  1885  Mr.  Gale  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  lumber  business  on  the  water-front, 
but  since  he  established  himself  on  his  present 
premises,  no  inducement  could  prevail  upou  him  to 
change  places  by  returning  to  the  waterside.  Mr. 
Gale  does  strictly  a  retail  business,  and  would  not 
undertake  to  wholesale  under  any  circumstances. 
He  now  handles  about  10,000,000  feet  of  lumber  per 
annum,  and  the  business  is  constantly  increasing. 
Every  appointment  on  his  premises  is  first-class  in 
character,  as  Mr.  Gale  does  not  believe  in  doing  any- 
thing that  bears  the  semblance  of  being  slipshod  or 
devoid  of  system. 

John  P.  Squire  &  Co. — The  extensive  and  cele- 
brated pork-packing  establishment  of  John  P.  Squire 
&  Co.  is  located  at  East  Cambridge,  and  the  land  and 
buildings  cover  about  twenty  acres,  and  is  the  largest 
business  concern  in  the  city.  Their  business  amounts 
to  more  than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and 
they  employ  about  one_ thousand  men.  The  number 
of  hogs  slaughtered  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  The  capacity  of  their  ice-houses  is  about 
42,000  tons.    The  firm  consists  of  John  P.  Squire, 
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Frank  O.  and  Fred.  P.  Squire  and  was  started  in  1842 
by  the  senior  partner  alone  in  a  comparatively  small 
way,  but  has  been  constantly  growing  in  magnitude 
until  the  present  time,  and  the  amount  of  their  busi- 
ness for  the  year  ending  in  April  of  this  year  (1890) 
was  over  810,000,000. 

Kennedy's  Bakery — This  establishment,  now  so 
well-known  all  over  the  country  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia, wag  originated  by  the  late  Artemas  Kennedy,  in 
1839,  when  he  came  to  Cambridgeport  and  began 
business  in  the  brick  building  on  Main  Street,  where 
he  remained  for  six  years,  when  he  built  a  dwelling- 
house  and  bakery  on  the  adjoining  lot,  and  for  ten 
years  he  baked  only  four  barrels  of  flour  daily  into 
crackers,  all  rolled  and  docked  singly  by  hand,  and 
pitched  into  the  oven  one  by  one.  In  1855  steam  was 
introduced  and  the  product  was  increased  so  that 
nine  barrels  of  flour  were  turned  out  daily.  In  1861 
the  business  had  so  increased  that  an  office  was  opened 
in  New  York  City,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  run 
night  and  day,  and  in  1869  the  first  reel  or  mechan- 
ical oven  was  built,  capable  of  baking  twenty  barrels 
of  flour  a  day,  and  from  time  to  time  more  reel  ovens 
have  been  added,  and  in  1875  a  large  brick  building 
was  erected  on  Green  .Street  with  four  large  mechan- 
ical ovens,  which  were  subsequently  increased  to  eight, 
and  in  1887  another  factory  was  added  on  Franklin 
Street,  and  now  there  are  ten  reel  and  nine  tile  ovens 
constantly  in  use,  and  employment  is  given  to  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  persons.  Branch  stores 
have  been  established  in  various  cities  and  every  part 
of  the  United  States  canvassed  by  salesmen. 

The  Chicago  branch  became  so  important  that  in 
1S81  a  factory  wasbuilt,  but  in  two  years  it  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire.  Another  factory  was  at  once  erected, 
having  six  ovens  of  the  very  largest  capacity,  and 
now  this  plant  is  producing  as  many  goods  as  the 
Cambridge  house,  the  output  averaging  .'So.OOO  per 
day.  A  few  statistics  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  business  done  by  this  concern,  which  fig- 
ures can  be  relied  upon,  being  taken  from  their  books. 
Sixteen  hundred  tons  of  coal  were  burned  last  year; 
from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of 
flour  are  a  day's  work  at  pre-ent,  varying  according 
to  the  class  of  goods  baked  ;  of  eggs  the  daily  average 
is  61.100,  but  on  special  occasions  1000  dozen  have 
been  used  in  one  day.  Fourteen  hundred  pounds  of 
butter  and  thirty-four  hundred  pounds  of  lard  are 
used  daily,  or  nearly  two  tons  and  a  half  daily  for 
shortening.  One  hundred  and  seventy  gallons  of 
milk,  two  tons  of  sugar  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  gal- 
lons of  mola»es  are  used  every  day.  These  are  among 
the  principal  ingredients  used,  but  others  might  be 
mentioned,  such  as  raspberry  jam,  of  which  twenty- 
nine  tons  were  used  last  year,  besides  soda,  raisins, 
currants,  cocoanuts,  spices,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
bought  by  the  ton  and  often  by  the  carload.  One 
hundred  and  forty  tons  of  butter  are,  during  the 
month  of  June,  bought  and  placed  in  cold  storage  for 


next  winter's  use,  it  being  much  superior  to  any  made 
later  in  the  year.  In  the  tin  can  department  thirty- 
eight  hands  are  constantly  employed,  and  tin  of  spec- 
ial sizes  is  imported  in  lots  of  five  hundred  boxes. 
Over  fifty  thousand  of  the  one  and  two-pound  cans 
are  packed  and  sold  every  month. 

Pure  cold  water  from  artesian  wells  is  used,  there- 
by assuring  the  most  healthy  results,  as  well  as  the 
even  quality  of  the  goods.  All  the  factories  are  sup- 
plied with  the  automatic  fire  alarm  system  and  auto- 
matic sprinkler?,  and  an  electric  plant  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  lights.  There  are  branch  houses  in 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Albany, 
Troy,  in  the  East,  and  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and 
Kansas  City,  in  the  West.  Thirty-four  horses  are  in 
use  in  expressing  goods  to  the  depots  in  Boston,  and 
the  various  branches  use  as  many  more.  The  output 
at  present  is  $4500  per  day  and  the  gross  business 
for  the  year  1889  was  over  a  million  dollars,  and  the 
Chicago  house  was  about  the  same.  The  Cambridge 
pay-roll  is  S3400  a  week ;  two  men  hava  been  em- 
ployed with  this  house  forty-seven  and  forty-five 
years,  respectively,  and  others  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years.  • 

Earthex-ware — Earthen-ware  manufacture  oc- 
cupies a  prominent  position  in  the  industries  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  potter,  whose  occupation  dates  from 
nearly  the  earliest  period,  plies  his  trade  here  in  a 
manner  far  superior  to  his  prototype  of  the  remote 
era.  Then  his  craft  were  few  in  number  and  the  fa- 
cility of  doing  the  work  was  meagre  when  compared 
with  the  processes  now  employed.  Thousands  of  years 
have  passed  since  the  first  work  from  clay  was  wrought 
in  its  simplicity. 

Specimens  of  pre-historic  work  have  been  exhumed 
from  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  which  bore  the  im- 
press of  indestructibility,  the  clay  having  been  so 
prepared  as  to  resist  the  inroads  of  time  upon  it.  The 
potter's  wheel  then  employed  to  aid  in  the  fashioning 
of  earthen  vessels  has  been  but  slightly  improved 
upon,  but  the  preparation  of  the  material  used  is  vast- 
ly superior  to  the  means  employed  by  the  ancient 
potter.  Then  the  work  was  slowly  forwarded  by  hand, 
while  now  machinery  has  been  introduced  of  the 
most  approved  pattern  to  expedite  the  work.  The 
clay  is  taken  from  the  ground  and  after  having  been 
properly  handled  is  run  through  different  graded  mills 
to  secure  a  proper  consistency  to  be  wrought  into  suit- 
able and  artistic  shapes.  Steam-power,  a  motor  un- 
known to  the  early  potter,  is  now  employed  to  operate 
the  appliances  required  in  the  business.  The  wheel 
upon  which  so  much  depends  is  moved  without  the 
treadle  as  of  yore. 

Primitive  genius  has  been  superseded  by  the  invent- 
ive mind  of  the  present  potter,  so  that  now  his  work 
is  more  easily  performed  and  to  better  and  more  re- 
munerative advantage.  The  pottery  of  the  Messrs. 
A.  H.  Hews  &  Co.,  of  North  Cambridge,  is  a  model 
establishment  because  of  the  fact  that  the  firm  is  com- 
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posed  of  energetic  men,  who  are  so  far  progressive  in 
the  conduct  of  the  vast  business  transacted  as  to  intro- 
duce every  labor-saving  apparatus  which  may  be  pre- 
sented. 

The  business  to  which  the  firm  has  succeeded  was 
established  in  1765,  in  the  town  of  Weston,  Mass., 
by  Abram  Hews,  grandfather  of  the  senior  member. 

An  entry  in  the  journal  of  the  founder  of  the  busi- 
ness reads  as  follows : 

"April  19,  1775. 
"  Lemual  Sonaa  to  Ware,  Dr 2.8." 

Then  again : 

"  Weston.  August  15,  17S9. 

*'  Then  Rec'd  of  3Ir.  Hewei  one  pound  in  full  of  all  accompta  aod 

demands. 

*'  I  say  ReeeiTed  by  me. 

"Jonx  Kingman." 

"  Jan'y  lal,  1790. 
"Then  Balanced  accompta  with  .\bmm  HarriDgton. 
^  "Abram  Hews, 

"  Daniel  Eaton." 

The  business  of  which  the  present  company  are  the 
proprietors  was  conducted  in  Weston  for  over  a  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  transferred  to  Cambridge  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Hews,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  in  1870. 

The  anngal  transactions  exceed  the  gross  earnings 
of  the  parent  industry  for  a  period  of  half  a  century. 

The  buildings  in  which  this  vast  business  is  carried 
on  consist  of  a  three-story  brick  structure  and  several 
outbuildings  of  suitable  dimensions,  all  covering  an 
area  of  two  acres.  The  floor-room  has  an  area  of 
60,000  feet,  on  which  the  manufactures,  in  their  sev- 
eral branches,  are  forwarded. 

On  these  floors  flower-pots  are  turned  out,  and  the 
Albertine  vase,  highly  ornamented,  is  developed  in 
the  art  department.  The  art  pottery  is  marvelous  in 
design  and  ornamentation,  and  finds  a  ready  market 
in  art  circles.  Probably  nowhere  in  this  country 
can  be  found  a  prettier  exhibition  of  the  potter's  skill 
than  is  displayed  here.  Copies  from  the  most  antique 
productions,  with  original  designs,  are  arranged  with 
taste  in  the  exhibition  room,  making  a  museum  of 
clay  productions  unequaled. 

Four  kilns  are  used,  which  have  a  capacity  of  hold- 
ing 35,000  pieces  of  medium-sized  pottery,  and  which 
are  placed  with  care  and  precision  for  the  baking 
process. 

The  factory  is  on  the  line  of  the  Fitchburg  Rail- 
road, over  which  the  firm  receives  its  coal  and  for- 
wards its  wares  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

New  and  improved  machinery,  of  great  cost,  has 
just  been  introduced,  so  that  now  the  establishment 
ranks  with  any  other  in  the  country. 

Ninety  employes  find  steady  employment  at  this 
establishment.  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Brown  is  the  book- 
keeper, and  Mr.  George  H.  McKee  is  the  art  designer 
and  foreman  of  the  works. 

Soap  Manttfactures. — Cambridge  has  for  many 
years  been  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  this  import- 
ant article,  and  it  is  now  and  has  been  for  nearly  a 
century  more  extensively  engaged  in  it  than   any 


other  place  in  New  England,  and  less  than  fifty  years 
ago  more  soap  was  shipped  from  Cambridge  than  from 
anv  other  port  in  this  country.  The  chief  places  to 
which  it  was  exported  were  the  West  Indie?  and 
South  America.  Hardly  a  vessel  left  Boston  for 
either  of  these  places  with  less  than  a  thousand  boxes, 
and  frequently  with  five  times  that  number,  receiv- 
ing in  return  either  gold  or  coffee.  That  trade  has 
almost  entirely  ceased,  and  the  manufacture  is  now 
chiefly  confined  to  the  home  market,  and  grades  and 
qualities  for  domestic  purp0!>es,  and  the  business  ha:^ 
increased  largely  in  amount  and  it  can  now  be  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  large  and  important  industries  of 
Cambridge.  The  business  commenced  in  a  small  way. 
In  1S04.  Nathaniel  Livermore  came  from  Waltham  to 
Cambridgeport  in  search  of  business  and  also  to 
benefit  hi.s  health,  which  at  that  time  was  thought  to 
be  in  a  very  critical  state  tending  towards,  and  by 
some  physicians  thought  to  be,  a  confirmed  case  of 
cousumption.  Mr.  Livermore  found  a  persou  who 
understood  the  business  and  another  who  could  fur- 
nish a  small  amount  of  capital  and  a  co-partnership 
was  formed  under  the  name  and  style  of  Livermore, 
Crane  and  Whitney. 

The  business  began  in  a  very  small  way  in  a 
building  in  the  rear  of  Main  Street,  and  in  the 
Columbian  Centinel  of  December  22,  1804,  they 
adverti.se  that  they  are  ready  to  furnish  brown  soap, 
dipt  candles  and  groceries.  This  was  the  origin  of 
soap-making  in  Cambridge.  Mr.  Livermore,  who  was 
then  twenty-five  years  old,  continued  in  the  business 
on  the  same  spot  until  hedied,  in  1862.  at  the  advanc- 
ed age  of  ninety  years. 

There  are  in  Cambridge  at  the  present  time  five 
large  factories  making  in  the  aggregate  many  million 
pounds  per  annum,  and  all  finding  a  ready  market  for 
their  goods  at  remunerative  prices.  Among  the  long- 
est in  business  is  the  well-known  firm  of  Curtis,  Davis 
and  Company.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Davis,  in 
1877,  the  business  has  been  continued  by  his  son-in- 
law,  James  Mellen,  under  the  same  name  and  style, 
and  the  quality  of  the  goods  made  is  too  well  known 
all  over  the  country  to  need  any  words  of  commenda- 
tion. The  area  of  land  upon  which  the  factory, 
store-houses,  stables  and  other  out-buildings  stand  is 
about  66,000  feet,  floor  area  44,500  feet  and  daily  pro- 
duct is  35,000  pounds  of  diflerent  grades  of  laundry  a 
very  large  per  cent,  of  which  (nine-tenths)  is  the  cele- 
brated "  Welcome  Soap,"  of  which  they  manufactured 
and  sold  in  the  past  year  (1889)  one  hundred  thou- 
sand boxes  of  seventy-five  pounds  each,  and  for  which 
they  require  daily  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  tallow, 
four  thousand  pounds  of  alkali,  two  tons  of  coal  and 
a  variety  of  other  supplies,  including  borax  and  per- 
fumes. The  alkali  is  imported  from  England,  the 
borax  from  California,  the  perfumery  from  China, 
Germany,  France,  Florida  and  the  State  of  New 
York.    The  number  of  hands  employed  is  very  large. 

James  C.  Davis  d  Son,  Soap  Hanuj'acturers. — This 
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concern  started  business  in  1840,  and  since  the 
death  of  the  senior  Mr.  Davis  two  years  ago  the  bus- 
iness has  been  continued  by  his  sons  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  J.  H.  Spaulding.  The  factory,  situated  on 
Broadway,  Cambridge  port,  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved  within  the  last  few  years  and  is  now 
supplied  with  all  the  late  improvements  and  machin- 
ery, and  is  in  every  respect  a  well-appointed  establish- 
ment with  all  the  means  and  appiiances  for  doing  a 
large  and  increasing  business.  Their  warehouse  and 
salesroom  is  at  No  3  Chatham  Street,  Boston. 

C.  L.  Jones  li  Co.,  Soap. — Business  started  about  1830 
by  Charles  Valentine,  who  was  succeeded  in  1845  by 
the  present  firm.  Buildings  consist  of  main  factory, 
175x60;  connected  with  thia  is  an  ell  60x30,  where 
are  the  kettles  in  which  the  boiling  is  done;  the  lat- 
ter are  ten  in  number,  with  a  united  capacity  of  400,- 
000  pounds.  In  the  rear  of  the  main  building  is  the 
boiler-house,  which  contains  four  boilers  of  fifty  horse- 
power each.  The  motive-power  is  furnished  by  two 
engines  of  twenty-five  horse-power  each.  The  weekly 
output  is  about  150,000  pounds — about  thirty-five  men 
and  boys  are  employed.  The  goods  are  sold  princi- 
pally in  New  England  and  New  York  State. 

John  Reardon  ct  Sons  use  about  8,000,000  pounds 
of  fats  per  year,  from  which  they  make  in  oleo  oil 
about  4,000,000  pounds,  butterine  about  600,000 
pounds,  stearine  about  1,500,000  pounds,  tallow 
about  1,000,000  pounds,  soap  about  3,000,000. 

William  L.  Lockhart's  1Ia>tfactory. — This 
large  and  commodious  establishment  for  the  furnishing 
of  funeral  supplies  is  located  on  Bridge  Street,  East 
Cambridge,  and  is  fully  equiped  with  all  modern  appli- 
ances and  machinery,  and  is  thus  always  ready  to 
furnish  every  article  in  his  line,  either  by  night  or  by 
day.  The  business  was  established  in  1849  by  Mr. 
Lockhart,  who  is,  and  has  been,  the  sole  proprietor, 
and  who  has  built  up  a  large  and  extensive  business 
in  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
keeps  constantly  employed  at  the  factory  about  150 
skilled  operatives.  Besides  the  factories  at  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Lockhart  has  large  ware-rooms  in  Boston,  where 
are  kept  the  largest,  finest  and  most  complete  stock 
of  undertakers'  supplies  in  the  country.  The  ware- 
rooms  are  situated  in  the  business  portion  of  Boston, 
and  are  readily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city, 
being  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  depots  and  ten  minutes'  car  ride  to  the  south- 
ern depots,  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  city.  The 
building  used,  warehouse  and  salesroom,  ia  six  stories 
high,  at  the  junction  of  three  streets,  and  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Lockhart  for  the  express  purpose  for  which  it 
is  used,  and  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted ;  no 
pains  or  expense  has  been  spared  in  any  of  the  de- 
tails of  arrangement.  The  different  floors  of  the 
building  are  divided  as  follows  (each  floor  containing 
about  five  thousand  square  feet):  Second  floor,  offices 
and  salesroom,  and  casket  hardware  department; 
third  floor,  show-rooms;  fourth  floor,  for  packing 
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and  shipping;  fifth  and  sixth  floors,  storage.  The 
show-room  is  filled  with  everything  of  a  miscellane- 
ous nature  that  is  required  by  a  funeral  director's  use. 
Mr.  Lockhart  carries  a  complete  duplicate  line  of  all 
his  goods,  so  that  telegraph  or  telephone  orders  may 
be  sent  immediately  on  receipt,  by  day  o  r  night.  It 
has  ever  been  his  desire  to  obtain  every  facility  for 
the  prompt  execution  of  all  orders  that  may  be  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  and  he  guarantees  prompt  service 
in  all  cases.  Funeral  directors  are  cordially  invited 
to  make  his  office  their  headquarters  while  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  and  he  feels  confident  that  they  will 
find  his  rooms  to  be  the  most  complete  of  any  in 
America  for  the  purposes  and  business  for  which  it 
is  designed.  Mr.  Lockhart  has  lived  in  Cambridge 
for  the  last  forty-five  years,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  his  enterprise,  geniality  of  disposition  and  inflexi- 
ble integrity. 

The  Telescope  Majtufactory  of  Clark  &  Sojfs 
is  the  most  celebrated  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Here  was  completed  in  1887  the  largest  telescope  ever 
made.  This  was  for  the  Lick  Observatory.  The 
contract  was  made  in  1880,  and  the  telescope  was 
finished  and  mounted  in  1887.  Its  cost  was  $53,000. 
The  contract  was  given  to  them  by  the  Lick  trustees 
afber  several  years  spent  in  finding  a  concern  willing 
to  undertake  the  work  of  making  an  instrument  of 
the  size  and  power  required,  which  was  to  be  larger 
and  superior  to  any  one  ever  made.  The  Clarka  had 
four  times  been  called  upon  to  construct  "  a  telescope 
more  powerful  than  any  now  in  existence," — first  in 
1860,  one  for  Chicago  18*  inches  aperture,  which  wag 
3^  inches  larger  than  any  then  known ;  in  1879  one 
for  the  Russian  Grovernment  for  a  30-inch  objective 
(3  inches  larger  than  the  Vienna  telescope);  one  in 
1870  with  the  United  States  Government  for  a  refrac- 
tor of  26-inch  aperture,  and  in  1880  the  Lick  estate 
for  a  36-inch  telescope,  all  of  which  contracts  they 
fulfilled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 
They  stand  to-day  at  the  head  of  the  telescope-makers 
of  the  world,  and  are  ready  to  undertake  the  construc- 
tion of  instruments  of  still  greater  capacity  if  ordered. 
The  factory,  or  workshop,  where  the  firm  do  all  their 
work  is  a  small,  unpretentious  building  on  Brookline 
Street,  Cambridgeport,  near  the  banks  of  the  Charles 
River.  The  work  was  all  done  by  Mr.  Alvan  Clark 
and  his  two  sons,  George  B.  and  Alvan  G.,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  day-laborers,  these  constitute 
the  whole  force  employed.  Mr.  Clark,  senior,  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  his  eldest  son,  George  B., 
now  enjoys  the  same  honor. 

In  1867  Mr.  Alvan  Clark  was  awarded  the  Eumford 
medal  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  perfection  of  his  optical  surfaces.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  30-inch  Russian  object-glass  brought 
the  Clarks  the  signal  honor  of  the  golden  medal  of 
the  Empire,  conferred  for  the  first  time  by  Alexan- 
der III.    The  Clarks  have  built  eleven  instruments 
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of  the  type  known  as  the  "  horizontal  photo-helio- 
graph,' with  5-inch  aperture  and  40  feet  focus,  appro- 
priately mounted  and  moved  by  ciock-work  of  their 
own  construction. 

In  the  reprint  of  the  appendix  of  the  23d  volume  of 
the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  Prof.  David  P.  Todd 
says,  "  Of  all  the  makers  of  telescopes  the  most  cele- 
brated are  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
U.  S.  A."     As  a  fitting  close  to  this  brief  notice,  we 
append  a  few  words  of  an  autobiographic  nature  writ- 
ten to  a  friend  by  Alvan  Clark   without  any  idea  of 
publication.     "  I  have  never  held  any  oiBce  nor  at- 
tended a  party  caucus,  but  have  always  voted  with  the 
Republicans  since  they  came  into  power,  altho'  up  to 
that  time  I  was  a  Democrat.     I  have  never  been  a 
church-member,  but  my  faith  in  the  universality  of 
God's  Providence  is  entire  and  uns^verving.     My  grand- 
fathers died,  one  at  87  and  the  other  at  88,  and  they 
were  both  good  men.     I  have  never  heard  of  one  of 
my  progenitors  as  being  a  bankrupt,  or  intemperate.    I 
never  sued  but  one  man,  and  that  was  Collector  Aus- 
tin, of  Boston,  and  I  gained  my  case.     I  never  stud- 
ied music  or  attended  an  opera  in  my  life,  and  know 
nothing  of  chess  or  card-playing.     I  never  learned  to 
dance,  but  was  a  good  swimmer,  though  lacking  in 
the  points  which  goto  make  an  expert  gymnast.  I  was 
born  in  Ashfield,  Franklin  County,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  eighth  of  March,  1804.     When  I  was  about  12 
years  of  age  I  thought  that  I  would  be  a  millwright, 
but  when  I  was  17  years  old  I  began  to  think  that 
perhaps  I  might  be  better  fitted  for  some  other  calling, 
and  I  went  into  a  wagon-maker's  shop  and  worked 
about  a  year,  when   I  put  myself  at  work  in  good 
earnest  to  learn  alone  engraving  and  drawing,  and  in 
1824  I  visited  Boston  carrying  with  me  specimens  of 
my  work  to  show  my  proficiency,  which,  though  not 
great,  was  sufficient  to  secure  me  a  living  employment 
for  the  time.    Supplying  myself  with  some  of  the 
most  needed  materials,  I  returned  to  Ashfield  and 
spent  the  summer  with  no  settled  plans  farther  than 
the  acquisition  of  skill.     While  I  was  learning  the 
art  of  engraving  I  ofiered  my  services  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ashville  in  making  small  portraits,  some  in  India 
ink  and  some  in  water-colors,  and  with  pretty  satis- 
factory measure  of  success.     One  little  incident  I  will 
mention  which  tends  to  show  what  small  matters  \y\\\ 
change  the  course  of  a  human  life.     Wanting  some 
fine  sable  hair  brushes  I  sent  to  Boston  for  them,  and 
upon  looking  over  a  scrap  of  newspaper  in  which  they 
were  wrapped  my  eye  fell  on  an  advertisement,  headed 
'  Engravers  Wanted,'  and  I  was  not  long  in  making 
up  my  mind  to  apply  for  a  situation,  which  I  was  de- 
lighted to  get,  and  where  I  went  to   work  in  the  en- 
graving shop  of  the  Merrimac  Co.,  at  East  Chelmsford 
(now  Lowell),  for  the  wages  of  eight  dollars  per  week 
for  one  year,  and  nine  dollars  per  week  for  the  three 
succeeding  years.    I  was  to  work  nine  hours  per  day 
in  summer  and  eight  hours  in  winter. 

"  I  was  the  first  person  married  in  the  then  Town 


of,  now  the  City  of,  Lowell,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
March  1826,  by  the  Eev.  Theodore  Edson,  who  was 
living  and  present  at  our  '  golden  wedding.'  I  have 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Amherst,  Chicago, 
I  Princeton  and  Harvard.  I  have  read  much  on  As- 
tronomy, but  in  its  mathematics  I  am  lamentably  de- 
ficient. 

"Lives  as  changeful  and  varied  as  mine  has  been, 
are  frequently  troubled  ic  their  finances,  but  I  have 
always  been  able  and  fortunate  enough  to  meet  my 
money  promises,  and  I  have  a  fair  reserve  for  a  rainy 
day." 

This  brief  and  modest  narrative  of  the  life  acd 
pursuits  of  Alvan  Clark  is  the  best  history  of  the 
manufacture  as  well  as  of  the  beginning  of  telescope- 
making  in  this  country  that  can  be  given,  and  that  is 
enough  in  its  teachings  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
the  young  men  of  this  day  to  manly  effort  in  their 
callings. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CAMBRIDGE  -I  Continued). 

MISCELLAXEOl".?. 

TruiiMportatioii,  Bridgte,  Piest,  Socittitf,  etc. 

Transportation'. — Before  the  erection  of  any 
bridge  across  Charles  River  connecting  Cambridge 
with  Boston  there  was  no  method  of  access  to  the 
capital  excepting  by  boats  or  the  circuitous  route 
through  Charlestown,  four  and  one-half  miles,  or 
Roxbury,  eight  miles,  but  soon  after  the  opening  of 
West  Boston  Bridge  in  1793,  there  was  a  public  con- 
veyance from  Cambridge  to  Boston  once  a  day,  after- 
wards changed  to  two  trips  daily,  going  iu  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  returning  at  noon  and 
again  going  in  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
returning  at  five  or  six.  Fare,  twenty-five  cents  from 
Old  Cambridge  and  eighteen  and  three-fourths  cents 
from  Cambridgeport.  Passengers  were  called  for  at 
their  residences  in  Cambridge  by  booking  their  names 
the  night  before  and  were  left  at  their  place  of  desti- 
nation in  Boston  as  far  south  as  Summer  Street. 

The  coach  used  up  to  the  year  1826  w.is  a  large, 
heavy,  old-fashioned,  stage-coach,  similar  to  such  as 
were  then  used  on  all  the  mail  and  stage  routes,  and 
had  seats  for  nine  passengers  inside  and  could  pile  on 
as  many  more  on  the  outside.  This  old  Cambridge 
stage  was  quite  an  institution  in  days  gone  by,  and 
many  illustrious  men  and  women  were  its  patrons  and 
many  anecdotes  might  be  told  of  the  warm  discussions, 
both  theological  and  political,  that  took  place  in  the 
old  coach  while  on  its  way  froln  Cambridge  to  Boston. 

The  veteran  driver  for  many  years  and  up  to  the  days 
of  the  omnibus,  was  Cyrus  Morse,  who  will  be  long 
remembered  by  students  of  Harvard  all  over  the 
country.    Morse  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  old-time 
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stage-driver.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  courteous  to 
every  one,  but  dignified  in  his  deportment  and  re- 
spected by  all. 

In  1826  Captain  Ebenezer  Kimball,  the  then  land- 
lord of  the  farmers'  inn  formerly  known  as  Cutler's 
Tavern,  located  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Main  Street*, 
Cambridgeport,  started  the  "  Hourly,"  so  called,  which 
was  to  leave  Cambridgeport  on  the  even  hours  and 
Boston  on  the  alternate  hours,  the  first  coach  leaving 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  during  the  first 
year  they  omitted  one  or  two  trips  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  The  wise  ones  of  that  day  predicted  speedy 
failure  of  the  enterprise,  as  it  was  thought  and  believed 
that  Cambridge  could  not  possibly  support  a  coach 
once  an  hour ;  but  the  enterprising  proprietor  went  on, 
and  after  the  first  season  doubled  the  number  of  trips 
and  increased  the  capacity  of  the  coaches,  and  in  less 
than  five  years  was  running  a  coach  every  thirty  min- 
utes from  Cambridgeport. 

When  the  first  long  omnibus  was  built  with  the 
door  behind,  and  named  the  "  Cyrus,"  in  honor  of  the 
old  veteran,  Mr.  Morse  was  taken  to  view  the  new 
coach,  and  after  looking  it  over  carefully,  expressed  his 
opinion  that  it  was  a  failure  and  would  never  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  as  the  exit  for 
the  passengers  being  so  far  ofi'  they  would  run  away 
before  he  could  leave  the  box  to  collect  the  fares,  as 
he  always  did  on  the  old  coach.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  more  than  once  been  kept  from  school  to 
stop  the  old  stage  for  his  mother,  who  visited  the  city 
twice  a  year  to  do  all  the  shopping  for  a  family  of 
twelve  persons,  a  proceeding  quite  in  contrast  to  the 
custom  of  the  ladies  of  the  present  day. 

In  1835  Capt.  Kimball  bought  out  the  old  Cam- 
bridge line  and  started  the  then  bold  enterprise  of 
running  a  four-horse  coach  from  old  Cambridge  once 
an  hour,  and  this  was  kept  up  until  the  opening  of  the 
horse  railroad  in  March,  1856. 

When  Mr.  Kimball  started  the  "hourlies"  it  was 
considered  the  great  event  of  the  day  for  Cambridge 
and  was  celebrated  in  various  ways  by  the  people  of 
Cambridge. 

Cambridtje  Railroad. — After  a  good  deal  of  talk  on 
the  subject  a  charter  was  applied  for,  and  in  March, 
1853.  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  Gardner  G. 
Hubbard,  Charles  C.  Little  and  Isaac  Livermore  as 
the  Cambridge  Railroad  Co. 

After  obtaining  the  charter  no  one  could  be  found 
willing  to  risk  any  money  in  the  enterprise,  and  it  lay 
dormant  for  three  years,  when  Gardner  Warren,  a  bold, 
enterprising  man  (but  a  poor  financier),  was  willing 
to  take  the  contract  for  building  the  road  if  830,000 
in  cash  could  be  guaranteed,  taking  the  rest  in  stock 
at  par.  A  very  few  persons  in  old  Cambridge  became 
responsible  for  §20,000  and  one  individual  in  Cam- 
bridgeport pledged  himself  for  the  other  810,000,  and 
the  contract  was  signed  the  same  day  and  work  was 
begun  at  once,  but  before  the  track  was  finished  it  was 
suspended  on  accountof  a  severe  snow-storm,  and  the 


road-bed  was  not  uncovered  until  about  the  Ist  of 
March,  1856,  when,  in  less  than  twenty  days,  the  car» 
were  runnitig  as  far  as  Chambers  Street,  Boston.  The 
writer  rode  over  in  the  first  car  that  crossed  the  bridge, 
and  in  speaking  of  the  circumstance  to  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  stage  company  he" remarked  that  they 
would  never  be  able  to  go  up  the  hill  to  Bowdoiu 
Square  or  if  they  did  they  never  could  come  down  in 
safety.  Before  the  return  track  was  laid  through 
Green  Street  the  cars  went  only  as  far  as*  Bowdoiu 
Square,  and  the  horses  were  taken  off  and  hitched  to 
the  other  end  of  the  car  for  the  return  trip,  and  as 
there  was  but  a  single  track  up  the  hill  the  incoming 
cars  were  obliged  to  wait  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  for 
the  outward  bound  cars  to  pass.  The  first  directors 
were  Gardner  G.  Hubbard,  Charles  C.  Little,  John 
Livermore,  T.  B.  Bigelow  and  Estes  Howe.  The 
stockholders  were  not  very  sanguine  that  the  enter- 
prise would  be  profitable  and  preferred  to  lease  the 
property,  which  they  did  to  a  company  chartered  for 
that  purpose,  called  the  Union  Railroad  Company,  the 
first  directors  of  which  were  Williard  Phillips, 
Charles  C.  Little,  Gardner  G.  Hubbard,  Moses  M. 
Rice  and  J.  C.  Stiles. 

This  company,  the  first  horse  railroad  in  New  Eng- 
land, continued  to  operate  the  road  successfully  until 
the  opening  of  the  Charles  River  Railroad,  when  the 
dividing  of  the  business  and  the  lowering  of  the  fares 
caused  them  to  give  up  their  lease,  as  they  had  a  right 
to  do  if  it  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and  the  Cambridge 
Railroad  alone  run  the  road  until  they  bought  out 
the  Charles  River  road,  and  they  in  turn  sold  to  the 
West  End  Company,  who  are  now  the  owners,  not 
only  of  this,  but  of  all  the  suburban  street  railroads  in 
this  vicinity  and  are  rapidly  adopting  the  electric  sys- 
tem for  running  the  cars,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  called 
a  horse  railroad  at  the  present  time.  What  the  next 
move  will  be  no  one  can  foretell,  but  when  we  look 
back  and  see  what  a  great  advancement  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  fifty  years  from  the  days  of  the 
old  lumbering  stage-coach,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  fiiture  will  show  as  great  and  important 
changes  as  the  paot.  Even  now  the  project  of  estab- 
lishing an  elevated  road  is  being  agitated,  hoping 
thereby  to  solve  the  problem  of  rapid  transit  through 
oar  crowded  streets  and  thus  save  a  few  minutes  in 
the  time  now  occupied  by  our  people  in  going  to  and 
from  their  places  of  business  to  their  suburban  homes. 

In  addition  to  the  various  modes  of  conveying  pas- 
sengers from  Cambridge  to  Boston  allusion  should  be 
made  to  the  "  Harvard  branch,"  although  it  had  but 
a  brief  existence.  This  was  a  spur  from  the  Fitchburg 
Steam  Railroad  and  terminating  near  the  northerly 
bounds  of  the  Common  in  Old  Cambridge.  This  route 
was  abandoned  after  a  short  trial,  as  it  failed  to  meet 
the  needs  o(  the  people  or  to  be  remonerative. 

The  business  of  the  Cambridge  Division  of  the 
West  End  Railroad  Company  for  the  ycAr  1889  was 
as  follows  :  Number  of  hordes,  1502  ;  number  of  cara. 
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153;  miles  run,  3,308,027;  passengers,  18,545,409; 
cost  of  road  and  equipment,  83,291,175.  Of  the  above 
cars  53  are  electric. 

Bridges. — Cambridge  owes  much  to  its  bridges ; 
some  account,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  have  received,  and  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive from  them,  great  and  permanent  benefits.  The 
first  bridge  ever  built  over  Charles  River  was  called 
the  Great  Bridge,  connecting  "  Old  Cambridge  with 
Brighton."  It  was  erected  in  1060,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  laid  in  "ozle  and  lead,''  and  the  town  ordered 
that  the  Selectmen  "should  improve  the  timber  that 
was  brought  for  the  fortification,"  for  the  repairing  of 
the  Great  Bridge ;  and  when  it  was  rebuilt  in  1690  by 
Cambridge  and  Newton,  they  received  aid  from  the 
public  treasury.  At  the  time  this  bridge  was  built, 
what  are  now^  the  towns  of  Newton,  Arlington  and 
Lexington  were  parts  of  Cambridge,  and  they  were 
required  to  share  with  Cambridge  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  bridge  in  proportion  to  the  respect- 
ive valuation  of  their  several  towns,  which  they  con- 
tinued to  do  until  they  were  released  from  that  obli- 
gation, March  25,  18i)0,  by  the  General  Court.  All 
other  corporations  having  been  released  from  liability, 
the  General  Court  made  a  final  disposition  of  the 
matter  by  an  act  passed  March  11,  1862,  by  which 
the  city  of  Cambridge  and  the  town  of  Brighton 
were  authorized  and  required  to  rebuild  the  Great 
Bridge  over  Ch&iles  River,  the  expense  to  be  borne 
in  proportion  to  the  respective  valuation  of  said 
city  and  town ;  and  it  was  also  provided  that  a  draw 
not  less  than  thirty-two  feet  wide,  should  be  con- 
structed at  an  equal  distance  from  each  abutment, 
and  that  the  middle  of  the  draw  should  be  the  di- 
viding line  between  Cambridge  and  Brighton  at  that 
point,  and  that  thereafter  each  corporation  should 
maintain  its  half  of  the  structure  at  its  own  expense. 

Tlie  West  Boston  Bridge  was  the  second  toll-bridge 
built  over  Charles  River,  the  one  connecting  Charles- 
town  with  Boston,  called  tke  Charles  River  Bridge, 
having  been  erected  in  1785,  and  the  West  Boston 
Bridge  in  1793,  and  opened  for  travel  in  November  of 
the  same  year  (November  23d).  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes, 
who  witnessed  the  building  of  the  bridge,  and  who 
was  familiar  with  the  details,  describes  it  as  a  "mag- 
nificent structure."  Elbridge  Gerry,  afterwards  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  who  then  resided  in  "  Elmwood,"  now 
the  home  of  James  Russeil  Lowell,  the  poet,  was  the 
first  one  allowed  to  pass  over  the  bridge  on  the  day 
of  opening,  starting  from  his  home  at  sunrise,  on 
horseback,  with  his  wife,  who  was  said  to  be  the  most 
accomplished  and  attractive  lady  in  the  land. 

The  first  ofiicers  of  the  corporation  were  Hon. 
Francis  Dana,  president;  Mungo  Mackay,  treasurer; 
and  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  clerk. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors,  March  23,  1792,  an 
assessment  of  ten  dollars  a  share  was  laid,  and  it  was 
voted  "That  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  pounds  be, 


I  and  hereby  is  offered  to  Mungo  Mackay  and  Henry 
!  Prentiss,  jointly,  as  a  consideration  to  superintend 
the  whole  labor  of  building  the  bridge,  to  procure 
!  laborers  and  make  contracts  for  materials  of  all  kinds, 
submitting,  however,  all  contracts  to  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  Directors  for  confirmation.  It  being  under- 
stood that  the  said  ^Mackay  and  Preniisa  (if  they  un- 
dertake the  business)  >hall  devote  their  vhole  time, 
or  the  whole  time  of  one  of  them  to  the  business. 
And  they  shall  have  liberty  to  resign  their  appoint- 
ment at  any  time  if  it  interferes  with  their  private 
concerns."  Messrs  Mackay  and  Prentiss  accepted  the 
appointment  and  made  the  contracts,  and  engaged 
Zenas  Whiting  as  master-workman.  The  work  was 
begun  on  the  8th  of  April,  1793,  and  in  seven  months 
and  a  half  from  the  laying  of  the  first  pier  the  work 
was  completed  at  a  cost  of  S76.700,  and  "  for  elegance 
of  workmanship  and  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking" was  pronounced  "  une'iualled  in  the  liiatonj  of 
enterprises."  The  Boston  Chronicle,  of  November  27, 
1793,  says:  "This  bridge,  for  length,  eleqanre  and 
grandeur  is  not  exceeded  by  any  in  the  L'nited  States, 
if  in  any  part  of  the  world."  The  Columbian  Ceutinel 
of  the  same  date  says,  that  "for  elegance  of  workman- 
ship and  economy  in  the  construction  it  is  thought  to  be 
the  greatest  masterpiece  of  mechanical  ingenuity  that 
was  ever  executed  in  this  country" ;"  and  adds  that 
"the  proprietors  have  a  claim  on  the  liberality  of  the 
public  and  the  patronage  of  the  government;  and 
hope  to  these  claims  government  will  not  be  inatten- 
tice.'' 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  paying  the 
tollmen.  The  directors  voted  that  the  annual 
salary-  of  the  princii)al  tollmen  should  be  S333.33. 
.\fterwards  it  was  voted  that  a  grant  be  made  to 
them  of  $166.66,  in  addition  to  this  salary,  and  fre- 
quently it  would  be  ordered,  "that  in  consideration 
of  their  faithful  services  and  the  high  prices  of  pro- 
visions and  fuel,"  the  sum  of  ?>50  were  given  them  as 
a  gratuity. 

About  the  time  of  closing  the  accounts  for  con- 
structing the  bridge  were  settled,  the  following  vote 
was  passed:  "That  the  Treasurer  pay  to  Mf-ssrs. 
Shed  &  Page  three  Pounds,  and  make  no  charge 
against  them  for  Rum  furnished  them  when  they  had 
no  beer  for  the  workmen,  and  for  the  breaking  of 
crockery  and  other  utensils,  in  full  compensation  for 
their  demands  against  the  Proprietors,  and  take  their 
receipt  in  full." 

The  affairs  of  the  corporation  were  managed  with 
the  strictest  economy.  For  instance,  on  one  occasion 
it  was  "  voted  that  William  Spooner  and  Mungo 
Mackay  be  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
contracting  with  Lamplighters,  and  to  make  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  quantity  of  Oyl  necessary  for  lighting 
the  lamps,  and  to  secure  the  unnecessary  waste  of 
oyl." 

In  the  year  1828  the  Legislature  considered  the  sub- 
ject of  purchasing  all  the  bridges  over  Charles  River, 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  them  free  before  their 
charters  would  legally  expire.  This  led  to  a  pro- 
longed controversy,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  "vested 
rights"  waa  strongly  assailed  and  nearly  (if  not  com- 
pletely) overthrown.  In  the  year  1846  the  Hancock 
Free  Bridge  Corporation  received  a  charter  empower- 
ing them  to  purchase  the  two  bridges  between  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston  of  the  corporations  which  owned 
them,  and  to  maintain  them  as  toll-bridges  until  a 
fund  of  $150,000  .should  be  raised,  which  sura  waa  to 
be  paid  to  the  State,  and  for  which  sum  the  State  was 
to  keep  them  free  forever.  This  act  waa  amended  in 
1857  to  allow  the  city  of  Cambridge  to  take  the  fund 
and  maintain  them  as  free  avenues  forever.  The 
bridges  were  made  free  on  Saturday,  January  31, 
1858,  and  the  event  was  celebrated  on  the  following 
Monday,  viz.,  February  2,  1858.  The  price  paid 
for  We.st  Boston  Bridge  was  $75,000,  and  for  Canal, 
or  Cragie'a  Bridge,  §60,000.  So  thorough  and  uni- 
versal was  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  the  people  in  the 
freedom  of  the  bridges  that  they  evinced  their  delight 
by  turning  out  en  masse  in  a  procession  got  up  in  very 
short  notice,  and,  escorted  by  the  National  Lancers, 
they  paraded  through  the  principal  streets  of  Cam- 
bridge and  over  both  bridges.  The  public  buildings 
and  the  houses  of  private  citizens  were  decorated,  and 
many  of  them  were  illuminated  in  the  evening,  when 
there  was  a  display  of  fireworks.  On  each  of  the 
bridges  the  procession  halted,  and  the  president  of 
the  Hancock  Free  Corporation,  the  Hon.  Isaac  Liver- 
more,  formally  surrendered  them  respectively  to  the 
mayor  of  Cambridge.  When  the  custody  of  the 
bridges  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  city,  and  the 
Hon.  John  Sargent,  as  mayor,  accepted  the  charge, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  good  city  proclaimed  them 
free  forever,  the  multitude  shouted  with  an  enthusi- 
asm which  indicated  that  their  delight  was  heartfelt 
and  sincere. 

Canal  or  Cragie's  Bridge. — This  bridge,  connecting 
Boston  with  Lechmere  Point  (now  East  Cambridge), 
was  opened  for  travel  in  August,  1809,  and  at  that 
time  there  was  but  one  dwelling-house  in  what  is  now 
the  populous  Third  Ward  of  the  city.  It  was  occupied 
by  two  brothers,  named  Russell,  who  improved  near- 
ly all  the  land  for  farming  purposes.  The  opening 
of  the  bridge  made  a  perceptible  influence  on  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  place,  and  very  soon 
large  manufactures  were  established  there,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  was  the  New  England  Glass 
Worka,  so  well  known  and  celebrated  all  over  the 
country,  and  now,  in  the  year  1890,  East  Cambridge 
is  the  seat  of  many  large  and  important  industries. 

Prison  Point  Bridge. — This  bridge  waa  built  in  1815 
for  the  benefit  of  Canal  Bridge  by  virtue  of  a  charter 
granted  in  1806  for  building  a  dam  from  Prison 
Point,  in  Charlestown,  and  Lechmere  Point,  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  erecting  mills  on  the  same.  No  dam 
was  constructed  nor  mill  erected,  and  it  was  laid  out 
as  a  county  road  in  January,  1839. 


River  Street  Bridge  was  biiilt  for  the  advantage  of 
the  West  Boston  Bridge  and  the  owners  of  real  es- 
tate in  Cambridgeport  in  1810,  and  in  1832  the  town 
assumed  the  care  of  the  bridge  and  roadway  leading 
to  it. 

The  Western  Avenue  Bridge  was  built,  by  the  West 
Boston  Bridge  Corporation,  under  authority  granted 
by  an  act  passed  June  12,  1824,  empowering  them  to 
build  a  turnpike  from  Cambridge  to  Watertown,  and 
it  was  maintained  by  that  corporation  until  they 
sold  their  whole  franchise  to  the  Hancock  Free 
Bridge  Corporation. 

The  Cambridge  and  Brookline  Bridge  was  built  in 
1850  for  the  benefit  of  and  at  the  expense  of  persons 
owning  real  estate  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
was  a  toll-bridge  until  1869,  when,  by  permission  ot 
the  General  Court,  it  was  transferred  to  the  city  and 
became  free,  and  since  that  date  Cambridge  has  no 
toll-bridges. 

The  act  incorporating  the  proprietors  of  the  West 
Boston  Bridge  gave  them  power  to  open,  construct, 
and  maintain  ditches,  canals,  and  drains,  over, 
through,  and  across  the  marsh  or  upland  on  each 
side  of  the  way  or  road  which  they  were  obliged  to 
take  by  a  previous  act ;  but,  provided,  with  great 
care  for  the  settlement  of  damages  which  might 
result  to  those  from  whom  the  corporation  took  land, 
making  the  "  Bodies  "  of  the  proprietors  liable  to  be 
taken  on  execution  of  judgment  against.  If  that 
liability  was  attendant  upon  the  members  of  corpora- 
tions in  our  times  who  fail  to  meet  their  engagements, 
it  might  lead  to  some  unpleasant  results,  and  it  cer- 
tainly must  have  been  considered  very  good  security 
for  a  debt  where  the  "  Bodies  "  of  Chief  Justice  Dana, 
Governor  Sullivan,  Oliver  Wendell  and  Christopher 
Gore  "  would  be  taken  on  execution  "  in  default  of  pay- 
ment. 

The  Press. — The  Cambridge  Chronicle  ■viSLsiheiiT^t 
regular  "  subscription  paper  "  in  Cambridge,  and  waa 
started  almost  simultaneously  with  the  organization 
of  the  City  Government,  in  1846,  by  Andrew  Reid,  a 
practical  printer,  and  who  continued  to  print,  publish 
and  edit  it  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  less  than 
two  years  from  the  time  he  commenced  the  enterprise, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Ford,  another 
practical  printer,  who  continued  to  print  and  publiah 
the  paper  for  about  ten  years,  since  which  time  it 
has  changed  ownership  several  times,  and  is  now 
owned  and  published  by  Mr.  Butfum,  and  is  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  and  has  probably  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  paper  in  the  city. 

The  Cambridge  Press. — This  paper  waa  originated ' 
by  Mr.  James  Coi,  a  practical  printer,  in  the  year 
1866,  and  is  still  published  and  printed  by  him,  as- 
sisted by  his  sons.  This  paper  has  always  been  ably 
edited  and  well  conducted,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
the  official  organ  for  the  city  printing. 

Oimbridge  Tribune. — Thi.s  paper  was  started  by  D. 
Gilbert  Dexter  in  the  year  1862,  and  continued  to  be 
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conducted  solely  bv  him  until  hia  removal  from  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  year  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
William  B.  Howland,  under  whose  ownership  it  was 
very  ably  conducted  with  fairness  and  impartiality, 
and  pure  in  its  moral  tone  and  character  as  well  as  in 
its  literary  department.  Mr.  Howland  has  lately  re- 
moved to  New  York  where  he  continues  his  literary 
work,  and  Mr.  F.  Stanhope  Hill  has  become  the 
editor  and  proprietor. 

The  Cambridge  Sews,  owned,  edited  and  published 
by  Mr.  D.  A.  Buckley,  has  a  large  circulation,  and  is 
considered  a  good  medium  for  the  advertising  of  real 
estate. 

Societies,  Lodge.?,  Etc. — Masonic.  —  Amicable 
Lodge,  chartered  1805;  Putnam  Lodge,  chartered 
1854 ;  Cambridge  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  chartered 
1864 ;  Mount  Olivet  Lodge,  chartered  18(53  ;  Mizpah 
Lodge,  chartered  1867;  Charity  Lodge,  1870. 

Odd-Fellows. — Mount  Moriah  Lodge,  No.  21 ;  New 
England  Lodge,  No.  4,  instituted  1827  ;  Charles  River 
Encampment,  No.  22,  in.stituted  1846;  Friendship 
Lodge,  No.  20,  instituted  1843 ;  New  England  En- 
campment, No.  34,  instituted  1865;  Mount  Auburn, 
No.  94,  instituted  1870;  Amity  Lodge,  D.  of  R.,  No. 
15,  instituted  1871 ;  Olive  Branch  Lodge,  D.  of  R., 
No.  21,  instituted  1874  ;  Mount  Sinai  Lodge,  No.  69, 
instituted  1874  ;  Cambridge  Lodge,  No.  13,  instituted 
1874;  Odd- Fellows'  Relief  Association,  organized 
1871  ;  New  England  Provident  Association,  organized 
1871 ;  Harvard  Lodge,  G.  U.  0.  0.  F.,  No.  1549,  in- 
stituted 1873 ;  American  Legion  of  Honor,  instituted 
1880. 

Other  Societies. — Amicable  Fire  Society,  instituted 
1810;  Cambridge  Humane  Society,  instituted  1814 
Cambridge  Police  Aid  Association,  instituted  1863 
Civil   Service  Reform   Association,  instituted  1881 

University  Press  Relief  Association,  instituted 

Cambridge  Veteran  Firemen's  Association,  instituted 
1885;  Newtowne  Club,  instituted  1883;  Union  City 

Mission  Sewing-school,  instituted  ;  Avon  Place 

Home,  instituted  1874 ;  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  in- 
stituted   ;  Associated  Charities  of  Cambridge,  in- 
stituted   ;    Catholic  Young  Men's  Gymnasium, 

instituted ;  Cambridge  Woman's  Suffrage  League, 

instituted  1886  ;  Cambridge  Fireman's  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, instituted  1869 ;  Cambridge  Y.  M.  C.  Associ- 
ation, instituted  1883 ;  Cambridgeport  Flower  Mis- 
sion,  instituted    ;    Dowse    Institute,   instituted 

1860 ;   Mason  &  Hamlin  Benefit  Societj',  in.stituted 

Harvard  Societies.'- — Fraternity  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
'1776;  The  Classical  Club,  1885  ;  La  Conference  Fran- 
jaise,  1886;  Deutscher  Verein,  1886  ;  Harvard  Natu- 
ral History  Society,  1857  ;  Boylston  Chemical  Club, 
1887 ;  Harvard  Electrical  Club,  1888 ;  Harvard  His- 
torical Society,  1880 ;  Harvard  Finance  Club,  1878  ; 
Harvard  Free  Wool  Club, ;  Harvard  Philosophi- 
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cal  Club,  1878;  Harvard  Art  Club,  1875;  English 
Club,  1889;  Harvard  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1802;  The  St. 
Paul's  Society,  1861  ;  Harvard  Total  Abstinence 
League,  1888;  O.  K.,  1858;  The  Signet,  1870 ;  The 
Hasty  Pudding,  1775  ;  Institute  of  1770, 1770  ;  Alpha 
Delta  Phi,  Harv.  Chapter,  1857  ;  Zeta  Psi.  Rho  Chap- 
ter, 1847;  Delta  Upsilon,  1834;  Pi  Eta  Society, 
1865;    Beta  Theta  Pi,  Harv.   Chapter,  1843 ;    Delta 

Phi,  Zeta    Chapter,  ;    Harvard   Camera  Club, 

1888  ;  Harvard  Chess  and  Whist  Club, ;  Harvard 

Union,  1832 ;  reorganized,  1880  ;  Harvard  Glee  Club, 
1858;  Harvard  Andover  Club,  1888;  Exeter  Club  of 

Harvard  University, ;  Southern  Club  of  Harvard 

University,  1888  :  Harvard  Minnesota  Club.  1888  ; 
Harvard  Connecticut  Club,  1888 ;  Foxcroft  Club, 
1889. 
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tORXELirS  COXWAY   FELTOX." 

Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  the  eldest  son  of  Cor- 
nelius Conway  and  Anna  (Morse)  Felton,  was  born 
in  Newbury,  Mass.,  November  6,  1807.  His  parents 
gave  their  children  the  heritage  of  their  own  superior 
intelligence  and  moral  worth,  but  were  able  to  bestow 
on  their  higher  education  little  beyond  their  hearty 
sympathy  and  encouragement.  While  Cornelius  was 
still  a  little  child  they  removed  to  Saugus,  and  lived 
in  the  near  neighborhood  of  Dr.  Cheever,  grandfather 
of  the  present  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Doctor,  finding  young  Felton  a  boy  of  excel- 
lent promise,  gave  him  his  first  lessons  in  Latin,  and 
furthered  his  advancement  by  every  means  within 
his  power.  Felton  was  fitted  for  college  under  the 
tuition  of  Simeon  Putnam,  of  North  Andover,  who 
had  high  and  well-merited  reputation  as  a  classical 
teacher. 

He  entered  Harvard  College  as  a  Freshman  in 
1823.  He  took  at  once,  and  maintained  through  his 
college  course,  a  foremost  place  in  his  class,  and  was 
second  to  none  in  the  department  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  manifested  the  power  of  rapid  acquisition 
of  the  scholarly  tastes  that  distinguished  him  through 
life.  At  the  same  time  he  won  the  cordial  friendship 
of  all  who  were  brought  into  intimate  relations  with 
him,  and  they  were  such  friends  as  he  was  glad  to 
hold  ever  afterwards  in  the  dearest  regard.  No  one 
can  have  ever  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  student 
life  with  a  character  more  transparently  pure.  Temp- 
tation, indeed,  had  for  him  no  meaning.  He  loved 
society,  but  only  the  best,  and  his  own  influence  was 
from  the  first  refining  and  elevating.  He  had  an 
elastic  spirit,  and  bore  the  burdens  of  his  early  life 
easily  and  cheerily — yet  they  must  have  been  heavy. 
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He  was  dependent  mainly  on  his  own  industry,  with 
the  very  slender  aid  then  given  by  the  college  to 
meritorious  students,  and  he  worked  in  the  library  in 
vacations,  taught  school,  and  resorted  to  every  honor- 
able means  for  replenishing  his  scanty  resources,  all 
the  while  practicing  a  more  rigid  economy  than  would 
seem  credible  to  a  student  of  the  present  day. 

Immediately  on  graduating  he  went  to  Geneseo, 
New  York,  with  two  of  his  classmates,  to  take  charge 
of  an  academy  founded  by  Mr.  James  Wadsworth, 
well  known  as  a  munificent  patron  of  learning.  He 
remained  there  two  years,  and  then  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge a-s  a  tutor  in  Latin. 

In  1S30  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  Greek  ;  in  1S32 
College  Professor  of  Greek,  and  in  1834  Eliot  Profes- 
sor of  Greek  Literature.  He  had  in  these  successive 
offices  the  occupation  most  congenial  with  his  taste, 
and  one  for  which  no  man  could  have  been  more  emi- 
nently fitted,  by  the  cast  of  his  mind,  the  direction 
of  his  studies,  and  his  enthusiastic  love  of  the  litera- 
ture of  which  he  was  the  teacher  and  expositor.  He  was 
by  no  means  rigid  or  exacting  in  the  class-room,  and 
an  indifferent  scholar  was  put  by  him  under  no  con- 
pulsory  pressure,  but  those  who  were  ready  to  learn 
received  from  him  the  most  ample  aid  and  derived 
from  their  intercourse  with  him  the  strongest  stimu- 
lus to  persevering  industry.  At  the  same  time  his 
genial  disposition  and  his  fellow-feeling  with  young 
life,  which  never  waned,  made  him  a  favorite  teacher 
with  all  who  came  under  his  charge. 

The  only  important  episodes  in  this  period  of  his 
life  were  European  fours  and  sojourns  in  1853  and 
18o'j.  On  both  these  occasions  he  not  only  visited 
Greece,  but  traveled  in  the  country  extensively,  and 
with  close  observation  :  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  leading  men,  especially  with  those  concerned  in 
the  revival  of  letters  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  Ijecame  conversant  with  the  institutions  and  the 
public  life  of  the  kingdom.  What  a  man  gains  by  tra- 
vel depends  mainly  on  what  he  carries  with  him,  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  tit  topics  for  research  and  inquiry, 
and  probably  no  American  has  ever  been  in  Greece 
who  was  more  thoroughly  versed  than  he  in  all  that 
could  be  known  of  the  past,  or  better  qualified  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  and  estimate  of  the  present  and 
the  future  of  a  people  so  long  depressed  and  down- 
trodden, yet  with  so  rich  a  heritage  of  ancestral  fame. 
In  18')5  Mr.  Agasaiz  established  in  Cambridge  a 
school  for  young  ladies,  and  Mr.  Felton,  though  with 
his  full  tale  of  college  duties,  became  a  teacher  and 
lecturer  in  that  institution  and  contributed  very 
largely  to  its  success  and  prosperity. 

When,  on  the  resignation  of  J)r.  Walker,  in  18tiO, 
the  presidency  of  Harvard  University  became  vacant, 
Mr.  Felton  was  elected  as  his  successor,  and  in  their 
votes  the  governing  boards  simply  ratified  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  the  whole  community.  In  this  office 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  met  the  expectations  of 
his  friends,  but  their  disappointment  was  one  of  sur- 


prise and  admiration.      He  had  previously  led  the 
quiet  life  of  a  scholar,  absorbed  in  his  books  and  lit- 
erary labor,  with   few  relations  of  business  with  the 
outside  world  and  with  no  opportunities  for  testing 
his  executive  ability,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  he 
would  adorn  the  headship  of  the  college  by  the  rare 
grace  and  beauty  of  his  spirit,  character  and  culture 
rather  than  that  he  would  take  upon  himself  the  un- 
numbered prosaic  details  of  duty  and  service  which 
then  made   the   presidency   of   Harvard   College   as 
arduous  and  as  multifarious  a  charge  as  could  well 
be  devised  or  imagined.     But  with  an  intense  feeling 
of  responsibility  as  for  a  most  sacred  trust,  he  entered 
upon  a  thoroughly  energetic  administration,  giving 
his   personal   attention   to   all    concerns   that   could 
rightfully  come  under  his  cognizance,  seeking  full 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  teachers,  exercising  a 
watchful  vigilance  over  the   students,    and   making 
himself  felt  not  merely  as  a  gracious  and  kindly  pres- 
ence, but  as  an  active  and  action-compelling  force  in 
every  department  of  the  university.    He  even  became 
a  strict  disciplinarian  when  it  was  his  duty  to  be  so, 
though  it  was  manifest  that  in  the  infliction  of  pen- 
alty he  suffered  more  than  those  who  deserved  and 
needed  it.     His  labors   were  rendered  more  severe 
and  exhausting  by  the  growing  discontent  with  the 
stereotyped  and  obsolescent  methods  of  our  New  Eng- 
land colleges  and  the  movement  towards  a  broader 
culture  and  a  higher  intellectual  life,  in  which  he 
was  in  the  front  rank  of  the  leading  minds.     With 
his  unresting  assiduity,  he  was  oppressed  by  a  painful 
sense  of  the  vast  interests  devolved  upon  his  discre- 
I  tion  and  ability,  and  by  the  constant  accumulations 
i  of  demands  upon  his  time  and  strength,  which  grew 
j  more  and  more  numerous  and  urgent  from  his   habit 
of  giving  heed  to  every  claim  and  of  assuming  every 
'  burden  that  he  was  asked  to  bear.     But  his  over- 
tasked vigor  of  body  yielded   under  the  incessant 
I  strain    and    tension.      Symptoms    of   heart-disease, 
which   had  already  given   his  friends  some  uneasi- 
j  ness,  became  more  decided  and  alarming  from  the 
time  that  he  exchanged  his  sedentary  habits  for  a 
:  more  active  life.     Early  in  1862,  during  the  winter 
'  vacation,  he  was  induced  to  seek  relief  and  recreation 
;  by  a  change  of  scene  and  surroundings,  and  he  vis- 
I  ited  his  brother  at  Thurlow,  Penna.     Here  his  disease 
'  advanced  rapidly  to  a  fatal  issue.     After  an  attack  in 
which  his  death  was  expected  from  moment  to  mo- 
j  ment  he  seemed  for  a  little  while  convalescent. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  the  first  day  of  the  new 
'  term,  I  received  a  letter  from  him  dictated  when 
'  respiration  and  utterance  were  intermittent  and  labo- 
'  rious,  telling  me  that  he  had  been  at  the  point  of  death, 
I  but  now  began  to  hope  for  prolonged  life,  express- 
I  ing  fervent  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Providence,  and 
asking  me  to  beg  the  College  Faculty,  in  the  name  of 
I  the  Infinite  Love,  to  be  lenient  and  merciful  in  cer- 
I  tain  cases  of  discipline  that  had  been  laid  over  from 
'  the  preceding  term.    That  same  evening  I  read  the 
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letter  to  the  Faculty,  obtained  the  desired  vote,  aod 
bad  hardly  reached  my  home  when  I  received  a  tele- 
gram aanouncing  his  death. 

Mr.  Felton  filled  a  very  large  and  in  some  respects 
a  unique  place  in  our  world  of  letters.  It  is  seldom 
that  an  adept  in  one  department  is  a  proficient  in  all 
the  essential  branches  of  liberal  culture.  This,  how-  j 
ever,  was  true  of  him.  While  as  a  classical  scholar  he  I 
had  no  superior,  he  was  versed  in  the  languages  and  I 
familiar  with  the  best  literature  of  modern  Europe, 
was  largely  conversant  with  natural  science,  and  had 
a  highly  educated  and  nicely  critical  taste  in  the  en- 
tire realm  of  art.  The  ability  that  he  showed  in 
many  and  diverse  directions,  had  its  scope  been  nar- 
rower, would  have  been  accounted  as  genius  of  a  very 
high  order;  but  in  its  breadth  and  versatility  it  was 
more  than  genius.  Within  the  largest  boauds  of  a 
liberal  education  no  demand  was  made  upon  him  that 
found  him  incapable  or  unprepared,  and  whatever  he 
did  he  did  it  so  well  that  he  seemed  to  have  a  special 
adaptation  for  it.  As  a  writer  he  was  easy  and  grace- 
ful, brilliant  in  metaphor,  rich  and  apt  in  illustra- 
tion, and  whenever  his  subject  permitted,  affluent  in 
wit  and  humor.  He  often  wrote  too  rapidly  to  do 
himself  full  justice,  but  when  the  occasion  required 
and  leisure  served  he  had  at  his  command  a  style  of 
finished  elegance  and  beauty.  He  was  often  false 
to  his  own  reputation  in  his  unstinted  kindness  to 
others.  No  one  ever  applied  to  him  for  aid  in  lit- 
erary labor  of  any  sort  without  receiving  all  and 
more  than  all  the  assistance  he  desired.  He  would 
put  aside  work  of  his  own  that  he  was  anxious  to  finish 
to  look  up  authorities,  to  furnish  working  material,  to 
revise  manuscripts,  to  correct  proof  for  those  whose 
only  claim  upon  him  was  their  need,  and,  of  course, 
the  report  of  his  generosity  was  constantly  laulti  ply- 
ing his  would-be  beneficiaries.  Had  he  converted  to 
his  own  use  all  the  time,  thought  and  study  that  he 
contributed  to  fame  in  which  he  had  no  share,  pos- 
terity might  have  admired  him  more,  but  his  own  co- 
evals would  have  loved  him  less.  Indeed,  those  who 
knew  him  best  feel  that  no  man  could  have  been 
more  lovable  than  he.  He  can  never  have  made  an 
enemy  or  forgotten  or  lost  a  friend. 

In  society  he  was  genial  and  mirthful,  full  of  anec- 
dote, talking  so  admirably  well  that  his  friends  would 
have  been  contentto  bemere  listeners,  yet  never  will- 
ing to  assume  more  than  his  due  share  in  conversa- 
tion. There  was  a  native  refinement  and  unstudied 
delicacy  in  his  manners  and  his  social  intercourse, 
indicating  an  inward  life  on  a  high  plane,  and  by 
unobtrusive  example  and  influence  constantly  tend- 
ing to  elevate  the  prevailing  tone  of  sentiment  and 
feeling  around  him.  To  those  most  intimate  with  him 
it  was  impossible  that  he  could  be  replaced.  We  have 
not  seen,  and  may  not  hope  ever  to  see  his  like  in  this 
world. 

With  a  temperament  that  might  have  seemed  pliant 
and  ductile,   no  man   was  ever    more  strongly  in- 


trenched than  he  within  the  defences  of  a  true,  quick, 
sensitive  and  discriminating  conscience.  No  un- 
worthy compliance  ever  cast  a  transient  shadow  even 
on  his  early  youth.  We,  who  know  him  from  boy- 
hood, could  recall,  when  he  went  from  us,  not  an  act 
or  a  word  which  we  would  wish  to  forget. 

He  was  firm  in  the  right,  and  no  power  on  earth 
could  make  him  swerve  from  his  conviction  of  duty. 
His  force  of  character,  hidden  on  ordinary  occasions 
by  his  gentle,  sunny  mien,  showed  itself  impregnable 
when  put  to  the  test.  He  never  shrank  from  the 
most  painful  duty,  and  in  prompt  decision  and  fear- 
less energy  for  difficult  emergencies  beseemed  no  less 
worthy  of  supreme  regard  than  for  those  amiable 
qualities  which  made  his  daily  life  so  beautiful. 

It  can  hardly  be  needful  to  aay  that  a  character 
like  his  could  have  had  no  other  foundation  than  ma- 
tured Christian  faith  and  principle.  He  was  unfeign- 
edly  reverent  and  devout.  He  loved  the  worship  and 
ordinances  of  religion,  and  gave  them  the  support  of 
his  constant  attendance,  his  unfailing  interest  and  his 
earnest  advocacy.  He  took  from  Jesus  Christ  the 
law  of  his  life,  breathed  in  His  spirit,  trusted  in  His 
gospel  of  salvation  and  immortality,  and  looked  to 
Him  for  guidance  through  the  death-shadow  into  the 
everlasting  light. 

Mr.  Felton's  literary  activity  was  incessant,  but  he 
seems  to  have  had  very  little  ambition  to  appear  be- 
fore the  public  iu  his  own  name  and  on  his  own  sole  ac- 
count. It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  published 
anything,  except  at  the  solicitation  of  others,  and  he 
was  thus  often  led  into  partnerships  in  which  his 
share  of  the  labor  far  exceeded  that  of  the  revenue, 
whether  of  fame  or  material  recompense. 

In  1844  he  published  an  edition  of  the  "  Iliad," 
with  very  valuable  English  notes  and  with  Flaxman's 
illustrations.  In  1840  he  prepared  a  Greek  Reader, 
with  English  notes  and  vocabulary.  This  continued 
long  iu  use,  perhaps  is  not  yet  out  of  use,  and  is,  proba- 
bly, to  be  preferred  to  any  other  similar  text-book  in 
the  fitness  and  range  of  its  selections,  in  the  facilities 
which  it  furnishes  and  in  those  which  it  wisely  fails 
to  furnish  for  the  student.  In  the  same  year  he  con- 
tributed to  Ripley's  "  Specimens  of  Foreign  Litera- 
ture'' a  translation  of  Menzel's  work  on  "  German 
Literature,''  in  three  volumes.  In  1841  be  published 
an  edition  of  "  The  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes,  with  an 
introduction  and  notes.  This  has  been  republished 
in  England.  In  1843  he  contributed  very  largely  to 
a  work  on  "  Classic  Studies,"  edited  by  Professors 
Sears  and  Edwards,  and  also  to  Professor  Longfellow's 
"  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe."  In  1844,  in  connec- 
tion with  Professor  Beck,  he  made  a  translation  of 
Munk's  "Metres  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans."  In 
1847  he  published  editions  of  the  "  Panegyricus  "  of 
Isocrates,  and  of  the  "Agamemnon''  of  Jilschylus, 
each  with  introduction  and  notes.  In  1849  he  trans- 
lated Professor  Guyot's  work  entitled,  "The  Earth 
and  Man. '    In  the  same  year  he  issued  an  edition  of 
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"Tlie  Birds"  of  Aristophanes,  with  iDtroduction  and 
notes,  which  was  reprinted  in  England.  In  1852  he 
published  a  selection  from  the  writings  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Dr.  Popkin,  with  a  most  happily-written  mem- 
oir. In  the  same  year  he  issued  a  volume  of  selec- 
tions from  the  "  Greek  Historians."  In  1856  he  pub- 
lished a  series  of  selections  from  modern  Greek 
writers  in  poetry  and  prose.  He  contributed  to 
Sparks'  "American  Biography"  a  "Life  of  General 
Eaton." 

In  addition  to  these  works,  he  published  many  lec- 
tures and  addresses.  His  aid  was  constantly  sought 
by  the  editors  of  various  periodicals,  to  which  he  was 
a  large  contributor.  If  we  remember  aright,  his 
earliest  writings  of  this  sort  were  literally  labors  of 
love  for  the  American  Monthly  Review,  edited  by  the 
late  Professor  Sidney  Willard,  a  work  designed  to 
give  a  fair  and  truthful  statement  and  estimate  of  cur- 
rent American  literature,  which  had  an  early  death, 
solely  because  it  was  too  honest  to  live.  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Xorth  American  Review  and 
to  the  Christian  Examiner.  He  wrote  for  Appleton's 
"  New  American  Cycloptedia  "  several  long  and  elab- 
orate articles,  particularly  in  his  own  special  depart- 
ment. 

But  the  works  most  characteristic  of  his  mind  and 
heart,  of  his  ability,  scholarship,  taste  and  sentiment, 
were  not  designed  for  publication,  and  were  not  issued 
till  after  his  death,  when  they  appeared  under  the 
editorship  of  the  writer  of  this  memoir.  They  are 
"  Familiar  Letters  from  Europe,"  and  "  Greece,  Ancient 
and  Modem."  The  former  was  a  small  volume  of  let- 
ters of  travel  written  to  his  family  with  no  ulterior  pur- 
pose, yet  with  a  fidelity  of  description,  a  vividness  of 
comprehension  and  a  charming  spontaneity  of  graceful 
diction  that  not  only  needs  no  revision,  but  would 
have  suffered  damage  by  any  endeavor  to  improve 
them.  The  latter  comprises  four  courses  of  Lowell 
"Lectures  on  Greece,"  in  two  large  octavo  volumes. 

We  doubt  whether  there  exists  in  our  language  any 
other  work  on  Greece  that  comprehends  so  much  and 
is  at  the  same  time  so  entirely  the  outcome  of  the 
author's  own  study,  thought  and  observation.  As  the 
lectures  were  hastily  written,  many  of  them  on  the 
eve  of  delivery,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  verify  ref- 
erences and  translations,  but  this  labor  proved  to  be 
almost  needless.  There  was  in  his  manuscript  the 
strange  blending  of  a  chirography  bearing  tokens  of 
hot  haste,  and  a  minuteness  and  accuracy  showing 
that  his  materials  were  at  his  command  at  momentary 
notice,  though  a  large  portion  of  them  were  such  as 
seemed  to  require  elaborate  research.  There  is  no 
reason  why  these  volumes  -hould  not  live  and  last,  as 
at  once  of  profound  interest  to  the  general  reader  and 
of  essential  service  for  the  special  study  of  the  Greece 
that  was  and  the  Greece  that  is. 

Mr.  Felton  was  an  active  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  and  of  the  American  Acad- 
emv  of  Arts  and  .Sciences.     He  was  also  a  member  of 


the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  and  of 
various  literary  and  scientific  bodies,  in  all  of  which  he 
bore  as  large  a  part  as  his  busy  life  rendered  possible.  He 
was  for  several  years  one  of  the  regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  while  he  manifested  equal  effi- 
ciency and  diligence  in  the  less  conspicuous  office  of 
a  member  of  the  School  Committee  of  Cambridge, 
where  his  services  are  commemorated  in  a  school- 
house  that  bears  his  name. 

He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Society  of  Athens.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  Amherst  College  in  1848,  and 
from  Yale  College  in  1860. 

Mr.  Felton  was  twice  married — April  12,  1838,  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  Asa  and  Mary  (Hammond)  Whit- 
ney, and  in  September,  1846,  to  Mary  Louisa,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Graves  and  Mary  (Perkins)  Gary.  He 
left  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 


ANDREW   PRESTOX   PEABODY,    D.D.,   LL.D. 

Dr.  Peabody  is  descended  from  Lieutenant  Francis 
Peabody,  who  was  born  in  1614  in  St.  Albans,  Hert- 
fordshire, England,  and  came  to  New  England  in  the 
ship  "Planter"  in  1635,  settling  in  Lynn,  and  later, 
in  1638,  in  Hampton,  Old  Norfolk  County,  subse- 
quently to  which  time  hebecamean  inhabitant  of  Tops- 
field,  where,  in  1657,  he  married  Mary  Foster,  dying 
February  19,  1697-98.  He  is  the  American  ancestor 
of  a  numerous  and  honorable  posterity  in  Essex 
County  and  elsewhere,  among  whom  the  distinguished 
philanthropist,  George  Peabody,  of  London,  is  espe- 
cially to  be  named.  Lieutenant  'Francis  Peabody's 
son  'Joseph,  born  in  1644,  who  lived  in  Boxford,  wa.s 
the  father  of  ^Zerubabel,  born  February  26,  1707,  who 
lived  in  Middleton,  married  Lydia  Fuller  February 
21,  1733,  and  was  the  father  of  'Andrew,  born  July 
21,  1745,  married  Ruth  Curtis  December  13,  1769, 
lived  in  Middleton,  and  died  October  14,  1813.  His 
aon  'Andrew,  born  February  29,  1772,  married  Mary 
Rantout,  sister  of  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Sr.,  of  Bev- 
erly, at  Salem,  May  30,  1808 ;  lived  in  Beverly,  where 
he  kept  the  grammar  school,  and  was  a  teacher  of 
repute,  and  died  December  19,  1813.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born  in  Beverly  March  19,  1811.  la 
a  reminiscence  contributed  to  a  series  of  autobio- 
graphical articles  by  eminent  men  (published  in  the 
Forum  for  July,  1887)  he  has  himself  unconsciously 
disclosed  the  dominant  chord  iu  his  own  character 
while  describing  the  Spartan  educational  methods  of 
the  earlier  years  in  thi.s  century  : 

"  I  learned  to  read  before  I  waa  three  yearv  old,  aod  foremoot  among 
the  books  that  have  helfwd  me  I  must  pnt  Webster's  spelling-book.  I 
knew  the  old  lexicographer.  He  was  a  good  nian,  but  hard,  drr,  un- 
sentimental. I  do  not  suppoae  that  in  his  earliest  reading-lessons  for 
children  ho  bad  any  ulterior  purpose  beyond  shaping  sentences  com- 
posed of  words  coosiating  of  three  letters  and  lea.  But,  while  I  belieT» 
iu  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  I  agree  with  the  Chris- 
tian father*  of  the  .Alexandrian  school  in  extending  the  theory  of  in- 
spiration far  beyond  the  ^so-called;  caooQ  of  scripture,  and  I  cannot 
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bot  tbioktbat  a  divioe  afflatus  breathed  upon  tho  soul  of  Noah  Web- 
ater  when  he  framed  as  the  ifirst  seoteuce  od  which  the  infant  mind 
should  coDcentrate  its  naacent  capacity  of  combining  letters  into  words 
and  which  thus,  by  loug  study  and  endless  repetition,  must  needs  deposit 
itself  in  undying  memory:  *  Xo  man  can  put  off  the  law  of  God.'  When 
I  toiled  day  after  day  on  this  seotencu  I  probably  bad  no  idea  of  its 
meaning,  but  there  ia  nothing  better  for  a  child  than  to  learn  by  rote 
and  to  fix  in  enduring  remembrance  words  which  thus  sown  deep  will 
blossom  into  fruitfal  meaning  with  growing  years  Since  I  began  to 
think  and  feel  on  Bubjectx  within  the  province  of  ethics  this  maxim  has 
never  been  out  of  my  mind.  I  have  employed  it  as  a  text  for  my  exper- 
ience and  obserration.  It  ia  a  fundamental  truth  in  my  theology.  It 
underlies  my  moral  philosophy.  It  has  molded  my  ethical  teaching  in 
the  pulpit  and  the  claas-room,  in  utterance  and  print." 

From  his  sixth  year  until  he  entered  college  he 
supplied  himself  "  with  books  from  a  library  of  sev- 
eral hundred  very  good  books,  the  proprietors  of  which 
were  assessed  fifty  cents  a  year."  His  earliest  teacher, 
to  whom  he  owed  much,  was  Miss  Joanna  Prince, 
who  later  married  Ebenezer  Everett,  of  Brunswick, 
Me.,  and  was  the  mother  of  Professor  Charles  Car- 
roll Everett.  He  was  also  a  pupil  of  Miss  Hannah 
Hill  in  the  first  Sunday-scliool  in  the  United  States, 
which  these  two  ladies  had  gathered  in  Beverly,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  later  of  teaching  Miss  Hill  Greek  in 
her  old  age  in  fulfillment  of  her  desire  to  read  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original  tongue.  A  child  of  pre- 
cious promise,  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  .sent  to 
Exeter  Academy  when  the  wise  minister.  Dr.  Abbot, 
persuaded  his  mother  to  have  him  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  home  under  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Whitman,  who  was  then  pursuing  his  studies  for  the 
Unitarian  ministry  with  that  distinguished  clergy- 
man, and  he  was  fitted  for  college  in  a  year,  passing 
the  examinations  for  the  Freshman  Class  in  1823,  and 
returning  to  live  in  Beverly  under  the  same  teaching 
another  year,  in  which  he  went  over  the  studies  of 
the  first  two  years  of  the  college  course,  returning  again 
to  Cambridge  to  join  the  Junior  Class  in  August, 
1824,  and  graduating  in  1826  in  the  same  class  with 
his  cousin,  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.  No  less  than 
fourteen  members  of  his  class  entered  the  Christian 
ministry,  among  them  the  theologian  Oliver  Stearns, 
the  eloquent  preacher  George  Putnam,  and  Nehe- 
miah  Adams,  the  Calvinistic  divine.  His  father  had 
set  him  apart  for  the  mini.stry,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
done,  by  a  request  on  his  death-bed ;  but  the  boy,  who 
had  graduated  at  fifteen,  finishing  his  academic  course 
at  an  earlier  age  than  any  other  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Paul  Dudley 
and  Cotton  Mather,  was  too  young  to  begin  his  theo- 
logical studies,  and  the  following  three  years  were 
spent — the  first  in  study  at  Beverly,  teaching  in  the 
winter  the  same  district  school  in  Middleton  where  his 
father  had  first  taught ;  the  second  as  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Huidekoper,  of  MeadvilJe,  Pa.,  where 
not  a  few  eminent  men  have  both  given  and  received 
much  in  a  home  of  patriarchal  simplicity  and  manor- 
ial beauty,  and  the  third  in  teaching  in  the  academy 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  In  1829  he  entered  the  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School,  graduating  from  it  in  1832. 
The  next  year  was  spent  as  college  tutor  of  Hebrew 


and  Mathematics  at  Cambridge.  Xt  this  time  his 
first  publication  appeared,  "  Address  on  Taxation.' 
being  No.  1,  vol.  i.,  of  the  "  Workingmen's  Library." 

President  Quincy  desired  to  secure  Mr.  Peabody 
for  permanent  academic  service.  He  had,  liowever, 
been  preaching  in  various  places  during  tlie  year,  be- 
ing called  to  settle  over  churches  in  Fall  River  and 
Framingham,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  become 
minister  of  the  South  Parish  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
as  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Nathan  Parker,  D.D.,  one 
of  the  most  honored  clergymen  of  his  time  iu  New 
England,  whose  lofty  character,  distingui.shed  alike 
for  wisdom  and  goodness,  has  left  an  abiding  mark 
upon  that  intelligent  Christian  community.  Mr. 
Peabody  took  charge  of  that  pulpit  September  1,  1833. 

His  previous  year  spent  in  Port'-mouth  as  a  teacher 
had  brought  him  into  such  personal  relations  with 
Dr.  Parker  as  to  make  him  appreciate  as  a  special 
privilege  the  opportunity  of  laboring  in  such  com- 
panionship, but  the  hope  was  sadly  disappointed,  as 
Dr.  Parker's  rapidly-failing  health  did  not  even  per- 
mit him  to  take  part  in  the  ordination  of  his  col- 
league and  successor  in  October,  1833,  and  his  death 
a  few  days  later  left  the  young  clergyman  alone  in 
charge  of  a  most  important  parish. 

The  South  Church,  which  was  the  second  in  Ports- 
mouth, had  its  origin,  as  was  the  case  in  many  of  the 
older  parishes  in  New  England,  in  a  dissension  about 
the  best  locality  for  a  new  meeting-house.  It  early 
leaned  to  Arminiauism,  while  the  North  Church, 
long  under  the  ministry  of  the  elder  Buckminster, 
held  fast  to  the  more  strict  theology,  and  at  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Congregational  body,  in  the  earlier  years 
of  this  century,  the  former  had  become  a  leading 
parish  in  the  Unitarian  movement.  Under  the  seri- 
ous evangelical  preaching  of  Dr.  Parker  it  had  been 
strengthened  and  increased  in  numbers  till,  not  long 
before  his  death,  it  had  built  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  costly  stone  churches  of  the  time  in  New  Eng- 
land, which  was  filled  with  worshipers.  This  re- 
sponsible charge  was  borne  by  the  young  minister 
and  prospered  in  his  hands.  The  further  increase  of 
the  congregation  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  families  made  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  church. 
A  handsome  chapel  was  built  for  the  large  and  flour- 
ishing Sunday-school,  and  all  the  signs  of  profes- 
sional success  in  a  high  degree  were  evident. 

On  September  12,  1836,  Mr.  Peabody  was  married 
to  Catharine  Whipple,  daughter  of  Edmund  Roberts, 
of  Portsmouth,  who,  as  Envoy  of  the  United  States 
Government,  negotiated  the  first  treaty  betn-een  this 
country  and  Siam  and  Cochin-China,  the  journal  of 
whose  travels  in  remote  Eastern  lands  was  published 
after  his  death  in  1837,  while  abroad  on  public  busi- 
ness. Of  the  eight  children  of  this  marriage  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  died- in  early  childhood  and  four 
daughters  are  living.  Mrs.  Peabody  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1869. 

The  Portsmouth  pulpit  as  filled  by  Mr.  Peabody 
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was  metropolitan  to  New  Hampshire.  The  calls  to 
public  services  outside  his  parish  multiplied  upon 
him  in  the  educational  and  charitable  duties  which 
fall  in  such  a  community  to  the  minister  of  a  prosper- 
ous and  influential  congregation.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  Exeter  Academy  for  forty-three  years.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  the  many  addresses  which  he  gave  on 
academic  occasions,  "Conversation,  its  Faults  and  its 
Graces,"  delivered  before  the  Newburyport  Female 
High  School,  and  first  printed  in  1846,  became  a 
classic  on  the  subject.  In  1844  he  published  "  Lec- 
tures on  Christian  Doctrine,''  which  became  a  hand- 
book of  the  belief  of  the  evangelical  portion  of  the 
religious  body  to  which  he  belonged,  while  a  ^nder 
congregation  than  his  Portsmouth  parish  was  addressed 
by  his  "  Christian  Consolations,  Sermons  Designed  to 
Furnish  Comfort  and  Strength  to  the  Afflicted,"  of 
which  the  first  of  many  editions  was  published  in 
184<5,  and  by  his  "Sermons  to  Children,"  published 
in  1867.  He  also  was  an  editor  of  the  Christian  Re- 
vieiv  for  two  years. 

In  1852  he  received  from  Harvard  College  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Christian  Examiner  and  the  North 
American  Review,  and  in  1852  he  became  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  latter  publication,  which  place  he 
filled  until  1863.  The  invitation  to  the  Plummer  Pro- 
fessorship of  the  Heart  and  of  Christian  llorais  in 
Harvard  College  found  Dr.  Peabody  in  a  happy  and 
successful  ministry  at  Portsmouth,  over  a  parish  to 
whom  he  was  bound  by  ties  of  mutual  attachment 
such  as  no  other  call  could  iiave  been  strong  enough 
to  break. 

On  September  1,  1860,  he  assumed  the  Plummer 
Professorship,  and  the  new  work  on  which  Dr.  Pea- 
body  now  entered,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Daniel  Huntington,  D.D.,  was  waiting  to  be  shaped 
by  him  into  a  large  and  unique  opportunity  of  service 
and  influence.  The  wise  munificence  of  Miss  Caro- 
line Plummer,  of  Salem,  had  been  led  to  endow  the 
"Professorship  of  the  Heart  and  of  Cliristian  Morals" 
by  the  conviction  that  the  "  dry  light  "and  unsym- 
pathetic methods  of  college  training  needed  to  be 
suflused  with  the  warmth  and  glow  of  a  personal 
influence  exerted  by  a  Christian  minister  ot  wide  and 
ready  sympathy,  hearty  interest  in  young  men,  and 
belief  in  them — not  a  teacher  only,  nor  a  preacher 
only,  but  one  who  should  find  what  possibilities 
existed  in  Harvard  College  for  the  function  of  pastor 
to  the  most  difficult  class  of  persons  in  the  world  to 
reach — youths  of  the  student  age.  No  one  could 
have  ventured  to  anticipate  the  way  in  which  Dr. 
Peabody  was  to  grow  into  the  place,  or  the  degree  in 
which  his  influence  was  destined  to  pervade  the  Cam- 
bridge atmosphere  like  sunshine,  doing  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  single  cause  to  soften  and  change  the 
temper  of  mutual  antagonism  and  mutual  distrust, 
which  largely  aff^ected  the  relations  of  the  Faculty  and 
the  -tiidents. 


The  years  of  Dr.  Peabody's  incumbency  of  the  one 
position  which  was  created  to  be  mediatorial  between 
the  two  elements  witnessed  a  change  for  the  better, 
greater  than  had  been  wrought  in  the  two  previous 
centuries. 

The  proper  official  work  of  the  Plommer  Professor- 
ship had  included  the  duties  of  preacher  to  the  uni- 
versity and  some  slight  teaching  of  each  class  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Freshmen  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Senior  year,  while  the  pulpit  services  were  lightened 
by  being  assumed  by  the  president  (when  he  was  a 
clergyman)  on  one  Sunday  of  each  month.  Except 
during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hill,  however,  the  bur- 
den of  the  university  pulpit  now  fell  wholly  upon 
Dr.  Peabody,  and  for  twenty-one  years  was  so  borne 
as  to  keep  that  distinguished  place  at  the  height  of 
its  reputation  as  the  voice  in  sacred  things  of  the 
mother  and  chief  of  American  colleges. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  Dr. 
Peabody  by  the  University  of  Rochester  in  1863. 

The  publications  of  Dr.  Peabody  during  the  period 
after  his  removal  to  Cambridge  may  be  noted  here. 
In  1861  he  delivered  and  published  a  course  of  lec- 
tures before  the  Lowell  Institute,  entitled,  "Chris- 
tianity the  Religion  of  Nature,"  and  in  1873  a  volume 
of  sermons  on  "  Christian  Belief  and  Life."     Besides 
a  multitude  of  single  sermons,  lectures,  orations,  dis- 
cussions in  the  reviews  of  great  questions  of  public 
interest  and  memoirs  of  distinguished  persons,  the 
following  volumes  have  also  been  given  to  the  public 
by   him:    "Manual  of   Moral    Philosophy,"   1872; 
"  Christianity  and  Science,"  a  series  of  lectures  deliv- 
ered in  New  York  in  1874  on  the  Ely  foundation  ot 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1874.    The  Bacca- 
laureate sermons,   which  he  preached  to  successive 
classes  on  the  Sunday   before  Commencement,  and 
which  were  long  a  marked  feature  of  academic  life, 
were  gathered  up   in  a    volume,   embracing    those 
preached  in  successive    years   from    1861    to   1883, 
when  the  emeritus  professor  might  well   have  sup- 
posed that  his  long  service  in  the  interesting  duty 
was  ended;   but  in   1885  and   1886   the  graduating 
classes  still  felt  that  from  no  other  could  they  ask 
the  farewell  word  in  behalf  of  their  alma  mater.     A 
part  of  the  fruit  of  his  ethical  instruction  in  the  divin- 
ity school  and  in  the  college  appeared  in  his  transla- 
j  tions  of  "  Cicero's  De  Officiis  De  Senectute,  De  Ami- 
I  citia  and  the  Tusculan  Disputation,"  published  in 
I  1883-4-6,  and  of  "  Plutarch's  De  Sera  Numis  Vin- 
I  dicta,"   published   in   1885.    In    1887   he  published 
further  fruits  of  his  college  teaching  in  the  valuable 
work  on  "  Moral  Philosophy,"  which  embodies  a  por- 
I  tion  of  the  lectures  given  by  him  to  the  Senior  Class 
i  in  college  and  in  the  divinity  school  at  Meadville, 
j  Pa. 

i      The  Cambridge  life  devolved  upon  Dr.  Peabody, 

beyond   the   duties  of  his  professorship,  not  a  few 

:  such  obligations  as    seek   a  public-spirited    citizen 

with  heavy  demands  upon  his  time.     On  the  School 
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Committee  he  gave  many  years  of  service,  and  in 
other  matters  which  furthered  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  citj'  he  was  never  backward.  Only  an 
exceptional  endowment  of  health  and  a  bodily  frame 
strong  as  iron,  which  was  able  to  bear  habitual  labor 
far  into  the  small  hours  of  the  night,  could  have 
endured  the  toil. 

As  a  teacher  the  work  which  fell  into  his  strong; 
and  willing  hands  naturally  broadened  more  and 
more.  The  subject  of  ethics  belonged  strictly  to  his  de- 
partment as  religious  teacher,  but  in  addition  he  taught 
logic  and  political  economy  until  the  appointment 
of  Professor  Dunbar,  and  had  the  care  of  the  Senior 
forensic*  for  some  years,  also  filling  gaps  when  they 
occurred  in  the  college  and  in  the  divinity  school. 
A  portion  of  this  labor  bore  fruit  in  several  of  his 
printed  works. 

Meantime,  the  friendly  and  fatherly  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  the  students  had  beneficent  results. 
When  the  wise  generosity  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer 
provided  the  means  for  reviving  in  a  better  form  the 
old  "Commons,"  furnishing  good  food  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  students  for  a  moderate  sum,  the  task  of 
organizing  this  large  enterprise  was  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Peabody,  until  he  had  proved  that  it  was  a  wise 
experiment  .and  had  established  it  on  a  permanent 
basis  at  the  public  tables  of  Memorial  Hall.  The 
thoughtful  and  abounding  private  charities  which 
sought  his  aid  as  almoner  in  finding  and  relieving 
needy  students — a  form  of  college  benefit  which  es- 
capes all  public  record — were  very  great  in  amount, 
and  were  alone  sufficient  to  occupy  much  of  the  time 
of  a  busy  man.  It  would  be  impossible  to  overstate 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  service  in  personal 
and  private  relations,  as  adviser  and  confidential 
friend  to  the  multitude  of  young  men  who  sought 
his  help  in  any  kind  of  trouble,  and  never  sought  in 
vain.  For  all  this,  the  unsolicited  reward  of  a  love 
and  veneration  such  as  it  is  the  privilege  of  few  to 
win  was  poured  forth  upon  him.  No  one  can  have 
heard  without  a  thrill  the  cheers,  ringing  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  and  of  personal  affection,  which 
greeted  the  mention  of  his  name,  or  welcomed  his 
presence  on  all  public  occasions  of  the  university. 
The  Plummer  Profes-sorship  also  ofiiered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  the  university  into  religious  relations 
with  the  whole  community  by  making  its  pulpit  not 
the  property  of  a  single  sect,  but  hospitable  to  all 
branches  of  the  Protestant  Church,  which  Dr.  Pea- 
body's  large  and  sympathetic  Christian  temper  ful- 
filled to  the  utmost.  While  himself  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  hia  own  denomination,  he  had  the  gift  of 
winning  the  Christian  fellowship  and  conciliating  by 
his  own  reconciling  spirit  the  friendly  respect  of 
churchmen  of  all  names,  welcoming  them  to  the  Col- 
lege Chapel  and  being  welcomed  as  a  preacher  iu  their 
pulpits,  while  he  wa,s  sought  to  give  addresses  on  the 
public  days  of  the  theological  schools  of  Newton, 
Bangor  and  Andover,  representing  various  Christian 


bodies,  and  the  Catholic  system  of  administration  of 
religion  in  Harvard  University,  introduced  in  1885, 
in  which  a  group  of  the  ablest  preachers  of  dif- 
ferent churches  are  associated  in  the  care  of  spiritual 
interests,  which  are  recognized  to  be  so  large  and  var- 
ious as  to  demand  their  united  care,  is  the  legitimate 
outgrowth  of  the  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Peabody  ad- 
mitted this  great  religious  opportunity.  The  most 
important  part  of  Dr.  Peabody's  public  services  at 
Cambridge  still  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  death 
of  President  Felton,  in  February,  1862,  not  only  re- 
moved his  closest  personal  friend  in  the  college,  but 
devolved  upon  him  the  most  laborious  and  responsi- 
ble duties  as  head  of  the  univeTsity,  being  appointed 
by  the  corporation  acting  president,  and  discharging 
the  duties  of  that  office  until  the  installaiion  of  Presi- 
dent Hill,  late  in  the  following  autumn.  On  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Hill,  in  September,  1868,  he  was 
again  called  to  the  same  responsibility,  and  continued 
tc  preside  over  the  university  until  the  inauguration 
of  President  Eliot.  The  success  of  Dr.  Peabody  as  an 
administrator  was  marked,  and  it  seemed  natural  that 
he  should  have  been  elected  to  the  permanent  incum- 
bency of  the  office  which  he  adorned.  The  strong 
secular  tendency  in  college  affairs  had,  however,  pre- 
determined that  the  office  should  not  be  held  in  any 
event  by  a  clergyman. 

In  these  very  important  duties  Dr.  Peabody  re- 
mained at  his  post  for  twenty-one  years,  with  an 
interval  of  travel  in  Europe  from  June,  1867,  to 
March,  1868,  which  he  accomplished  by  compressing 
the  work  of  two  terms  into  that  of  a  single  one  after 
his  return,  and  of  which  he  published,  in  1867,  a 
record  in  his  "Reminiscences  of  European  Travel." 
A  briefer  visit  to  Russia  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries, in  which  he  shared  the  hospitalities  enjoyed  by 
General  Grant,  was  made  by  him  in  the  summer  of 
1876,  and  a  longer  sojourn  in  Europe  with  his  family 
after  resigning  the  Plummer  Professorship,  from 
June,  1881,  to  September,  1882. 

His  resignation  had  gone  into  effect  after  the  Com- 
mencement of  1881,  but  he  was  at  once  appointed 
professor  emeritus,  retiring  from  the  burdens  of  his 
official  position,  but  in  no  sense  from  his  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  college,  nor  from  the  opportunities  of 
service  which  awaited  him.  The  key-note  of  Dr. 
Peabody's  public  services  is  given  in  the  paper  already 
quoted,  where  he  mentions  three  biographies  to  which 
he  has  been  specially  indebted.  The  first  is  that  of 
Niebuhr: 

"If  I  hftve  been  .il>le  io  things  secular  and  sacred  as  to  reports  of 
current  and  records  of  past  events  to  steer  a  safe  way  between  credulity 
and  scepticism  I  owe  it  in  great  part  not  to  Niebuhr's  *  History  uf 
Rome,'  but  to  the  virtual  autobiography  that  gives  shape  and  \1vidueB6  to 
his  '  Memoir.'  If  I  remember  aright  be  expressed  hiu  confidence  in  the 
substantial  authenticity  of  our  canonical  gospels,  and  I  owe  largely  to 
him  my  firm  faith  and  trnst  in  them. 

"I  \vould  next  name  the  '  Life  of  Thomas  Arnold.'  When  I  read  it 
I  was  pastor  of  a  large  parish,  with  many  young  persons  under  my 
charge  and  influence,  und  I  whs  at  the  same  time  cbairnian  of  a  school 
board.     I  bad  no  need  of  .\ruold  to  awaken  my  sympathy  with  young 
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life,  but  be  haa  helped  me  to  UQilerstaud  it  better  and  to  minister  nioi^ 
intelli^ntly  and  efficiently  to  its  needs  and  cravings.  His  '  Rugby  Ser- 
mons' have  a  great  charm  lor  me,  and  while  I  have  not  been  guilty  of 
the  absurd  and  vain  attempt  to  imitate  them,  I  have  felt  their  inspira- 
tion both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  leclure-room.  My  third  biography 
in  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  fruitful  and  beneficent  example  in  more  direc- 
tions than  could  be  easily  apecifled,  but  to  me  of  peculiar  service  in  his 
relation  to  poverty  in  Glasgow,  with  its  attendant  evils  and  vices.  In 
his  mode  of  relieving  want  in  pet^on  and  in  kind,  of  bringing  preven- 
tive measures  to  bear  on  the  potential  nurseries  of  crime  and  of  enlist- 
ing the  stronger  iu  the  aid  and  comfort  of  the  feebler  membera  of  the 
community,  I  found  many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  local  charities 
which  came  under  my  direction  white  I  was  a  pariah  minister." 

It  is  allotted  to  few  men  to  fulfill  with  conspicuous 
ability  so  many  and  various  kinds  of  public  service 
as  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Dr.  Peabody.  As  a  parish 
minister,  building  up  his  church  in  the  prosperity  of 
numbers  and  in  the  better  welfare  of  a  spiritual 
growth,  never  stronger  in  his  hold  on  the  aflections 
of  his  people  than  when  he  parted  from  them,  and 
always  remaining  the  pastor  of  their  affectionate  re- 
gard— as  a  preacher,  devout,  earnest,  persuasive,  a 
powerful  expounder  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and 
never  more  effective  or  listened  to  with  more  interest 
than  in  the  years  after  he  had  passed  threescore  and 
ten — as  a  theologian  strong  in  his  grasp  and  luminous 
in  his  statement  of  the  central  verities  of  Christianity 
— as  an  ethical  and  moral  teacher,  lucid,  eloquent  and 
con%incing — as  the  incumbent  of  the  most  difficult 
position  in  Harvard  College,  turning  its  difficulties 
into  unrivaled  opportunities,  and  creating  an  excep- 
tional work — as  a  successful  administrator,  numbered 
among  the  honored  heads  of  the  university,  it  has 
been  his  to  win  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  succes- 
sive generations  among  whom  his  work  has  been 
wrought  from  youth  to  age. 


REV".    ALEXANDER    ilCKEXZIE,  D.D.' 

Alexander  McKeiizie,  son  of  Daniel  and  Phebe 
McKenzie,  was  born  in  Xew  Bedford,  ilass.,  Decem- 
ber 14,  18.30. 

Passing  through  the  public  schools  of  Xew  Bedford, 
he  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  .Vndover; 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1859  ;  entered 
Andover  Theological  Seminar}'  in  1859,  graduating 
therefrom  in  ]8i51;  was  ordained  in  Augusta,  Me., 
August  28,  1861,  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  South 
Church  of  that  city,  where  he  remained  till  January, 
ISiJ".  He  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Cambridge,  ilass.,  January  24,  1867,  where  he  still 
labors. 

Previous  to  his  entering  Harvard  he  was  engaged 
a  short  time  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  in  New  Bedford  ; 
also  four  years  with  Lawrence  Stone  &  Co.,  manufac- 
turers and  commission  merchants.  Milk  Street,  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  McKenzie  was  married,  January  25,  1865, 
in  Fitchburg,  to  Ellen  H.,  daughter  of  John  Henry 
and  Martha  Hoiman  Eveieth.  Of  this  union  are  two 
children,  Kenneth  and  Margaret.    He  received  the 


degree  of  D.D.  from  Amherst  College,  1879.  Of  the 
various  offices  he  has  held  the  following  are  the  more 
prominent:  Trustee  of  Bowdoin  College,  1866-68; 
member  of  Cambridge  School  Committee,  1868-74; 
overseer  of  Harvard  College,  1872-84;  secretary  of 
overseers  of  Harvard  College,  1875  ;  trustee  of  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Andover,  1876  ;  trustee  of  Cambridge 
Hospital,  1876  ;  president  Congregational  Club,  Bos- 
ton, 1880;  member  of  Maasachusetta  Historical  So- 
ciety, 1881  ;  lecturer  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1881-82;  lecturer  at  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
1882 ;  trustee  of  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va., 
1885;  trustee  of  Wellesley  College,  1883;  preacher  to 
Harvard  College,  1886  ;  president  of  Boston  Port  and 
Seamen's  Aid  Society,  1886.  Mr.  McKenzie  is  a 
preacher  and  a  lecturer  of  national  reputation.  The 
list  of  his  publications  is  .long  and  varied.  Among 
his  books  the  most  extensively  read  are,  perhaps, 
"  History  of  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge,"  "  Cam- 
bridge Sermons,"  "  Some  Things  Abroad."  A  few 
of  his  pamphlets  are,  "  Addresses  at  the  Dedication 
of  the  Soldiers'  Monument  in  Cambridge"  (1870), 
"  Oration  at  the  Centennial  of  Phillips  Academy " 
(1878),  "Sermon  before  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts "  (1879),  "  Oration  at  the  Commencement  at 
Smith  College"  (1881),  "Sermon  at  the  250th  Anni- 
versary of  the  First  Church  in  Charlestown  "  (1882), 
"  Sermon  at  the  250th  Anniversary  of  Cambridge  " 
(1886),  "Sermon  at  the  20th  Anniversary  of  his  In- 
stallation" (1887),  and  "Sermon  in  Memory  of  Pro- 
fessor Asa  Gray  "  (1888). 


1  From  Rand's  "  One  in  One  Thousand.' 


JOHN'  LAXGDOX  SIBLET. 

John  Langdon  Sibley  wa.s  born  at  Union,  Maine, 
December  29,  1804,  and  was  the  eldest  child  of  Jona- 
than and  Persis  (Morse)  Sibley.  The  name  Sibley 
is  supposed  to  be  compounded  from  the  word  iib, 
which  denotes  kindred  and  also  peace,  and  /ea,  which 
means  field.  Peace- field  is,  therefore,  not  an  improb- 
able signification  ;  and  like  many  English  surnames, 
it  may  have  originated  in  .some  incident  of  local  his- 
tory of  which  there  remains  no  other  memorial.  The 
arms  of  the  family,  according  to  Burke,  are  "  Per 
pale  azure,  and  gules  a  griffin  passant  between  three 
crescents  argent."  The  name  is  found  in  records  of 
.several  counties  in  England  as  far  back  as  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  first  person  of  the  name  who  ia 
known  to  have  come  to  America  was  John  Sybley, 
who  arrived  at  Salem  in  1629  and  became  a  citizen  of 
Charlestown.  Richard,  the  ancestor  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  John. 
In  the  fourth  generation  from  Richard  was  Jonathan, 
who  was  born  in  Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1773,  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Carrigan,  of  Concord, 
New  Hampshire  ;  in  his  time  a  man  of  high  and  ex- 
tended reputatioii ;  received  in  1799  the  earliest  di- 
ploma given  by  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society.. 
In  the  autumn  of  1799  he  settled  in  Union  in  the 
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then  District  of  Maine,  a  town  at  that  time  of  le:^s 
than  six  hundred  inhabitants,  and  was  the  first,  and 
for  nearly  forty  years  the  only  physician  resident 
there. 

In  1803  he  married  Persis  Morse,  of  Sherburne, 
Massachusetts,  who  had  two  brothers  already  resi- 
dents of  Union.  She  was  born  in  1772  and  died  in 
1847.  Dr.  Sibley  had  a  practice  more  extensive  than 
lucrative,  his  patients  being  scattered  over  a  large 
and  very  sparsely-settled  rural  district.  While  suc- 
cessful and  justly  prized  as  a  physician,  he  was  favor- 
ably known  as  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  prin- 
cipal medical  journal  in  Boston.  He  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  life  of  the  little  community 
that  grew  up  around  him,  held  for  many  years  a  com- 
mission as  justice  of  the  peace  under  the  govern- 
ments, successively,  of  Massachusetts  and  of  Maine, 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  all  enterprises  for  the  gen- 
eral good.  He  was  in  every  respect  a  man  of  exem- 
plary character,  and  is  especially  remembered  for  his 
inflexible  integrity.  As  a  father  he  was  affectionate 
and  self-sacrificing,  yet  at  the  same  time  a  rigid  disci- 
plinarian of  the  earlier  type,  and  especially  strenuous 
in  exacting  of  his  sons  the  maximum  of  study  and  of 
school-work. 

We  append  the  following  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  A. 
P.  Peabody,  by  permission  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.: 

"  No  form  was  more  identified  with  Harvard  College 
in  the  memory  of  hundreds  of  graduates  than  that  of 
John  Langdon  Sibley.  Of  the  eighty-one  years  of  his 
life,  sixty  were  spent  in  Cambridge,  forty-four  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University,  and  thirty-seven  in  its  official 
service ;  while  with  the  title  of  Librarian  Emeritus  con- 
ferred on  him  when  he  could  no  longer  perform  the 
active  duties  which  were  his  delight,  his  name  ap- 
peared in  fifty  annual  catalogues.  His  father  was  a 
physician  in  Union,  Me.,  with  excellent  reputation, 
both  professional  and  personal,  and  with  a  practice 
mors  extensive  than  gainful.  He  craved  a  liberal 
education  for  his  eldest  son,  and  learning  of  the  ben- 
eficiary provisions  at  Exeter  for  students  of  promise, 
he  sought  this  aid  to  supplement  his  own  slender  re- 
sources. Of  the  sacrifices  that  he  made  in  his  son's 
behalf,  some  estimate  may  be  formed  from  his  having 
postponed  the  purchase  of  his  first  pair  of  spectacles, 
after  he  had  begun  to  need  them,  in  order  to  furnish 
his  son  with  the  means  of  buying  a  Greek  lexicon. 

"Young  Sibley  must  have  maintained  a  blameless 
character  and  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  at 
Exeter,  else  he  would  have  been  dropped  from  the 
foundation,  which,  from  the  first,  has  never  given  a 
foothold  to  youth  who  could  not  or  would  not  do  it 
honor.  He  entered  college  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
was  a  close  student,  held  a  high  rank  in  his  class,  and 
received  honorable  appointments  at  both  junior  and 
senior  exhibitions,  and  on  graduating.  At  the  same 
•  time  he  provided  in  various  ways  for  his  own  support,  in 
his  first  year  as  president's  freshman,  with  the  duty 


of  carrying  messages  and  notes  on  college  business 
from  the  president  to  officers  and  members  of  the  col- 
lege ;  in  subsequent  years,  probably  by  keeping  a 
winter  school,  in  accordance  with  the  general  custom 
of  all  the  students  who  were  not  from  the  .Soulh,  or 
from  rich  families  ;  certainly  by  giving  instruction  in 
sacred  music,  and  by  working  in  the  library.  Imme- 
diately after  graduating,  Mr.  Sibley  entered  the  Di- 
vinity School,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  appointed 
assistant  librarian,  on  a  salary  of  $150,  (his  prin- 
cipal receiving  only  twice  that  sum),  and  serving  at 
the  same  time  as  instructor  in  Italian.  At  the  end  of 
a  year  the  librarian's  salary  was  doubled  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  man  who  was  to  devote  liis  whole 
time  to  the  office,  and  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
an  assistant.  Mr.  Sibley  pursued  his  course  of  theo- 
logical study,  and  in  1S29  was  settled  as  a  minister  at 
Slow,  Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  four  years. 
With  a  strong  home-love  for  Cambridge,  and  espec- 
ially for  the  library,  on  leaving  Stow  he  hired  a  room 
in  Divinity  Hall,  which  he  occupied  for  thirty-three 
years ;  and,  though  he  was  engaged  in  editorial  labor, 
he  rendered  such  aid  to  the  librarian  as  his  other 
pursuits  permitted.  In  1841,  when  the  library  was 
removed  from  Harvard  to  Gore  Hall,  the  old  office  of 
assistant  librarian  was  necessarily  revived,  and  he 
was  appointed  to  fill  it.  In  1856,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Harris,  he  became  librarian-in-chief,  and  so  remained 
till,  in  1877,  age  and  infirmity  compelled  his  resigna- 
tion. During  his  administration,  and  mainly  through 
his  agency,  the  number  of  books  in  the  librar}-,  and 
the  funds  available  for  its  increase,  were  fully  quad- 
rupled. Very  many  sources  of  supply  for  old  books 
and  pamphlets,  local  histories  and  rare  editions,  were 
discovered  by  his  enterprise  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the 
most  valuable  benefactions  were  elicited  by  such 
friendly  attentions  and  kindnesses  on  his  part  as  gave 
good  promise  of  fruitful  returns.  He  also  edited  the 
Annual  Catalogue  of  the  College  for  twenty  years, 
and  prepared  no  less  than  ten  Triennial  Catalogues, 
which  required  constant  vigilance  and  extensive  cor- 
respondence throughout  the  years  intervening  be- 
tween each  and  the  following  issue,  and  which,  under 
his  hands,  attained  a  degree  of  accuracy  entirely  un- 
precedented. For  fifteen  years,  too,  he  issued  on  Com- 
mencement week  a  complete  Harvard  Necrology, 
including  under  each  name  such  salient  dates  and 
facts  in  the  life  record  as  reached  him  by  means  of 
information,  which  he  kept  in  constant  employment, 
and  from  which  he  made  and  preserved  copious  min- 
utes. But  Mr.  Sibley's  greatest  and  most  enduring 
service  to  the  college  is  his  '  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Graduates  of  Harvard  College.'  Of  this  work  he 
completed  three  large  octavo  volumes,  the  third  vol- 
ume including  the  class  of  1689  and  brought  to  a  close 
with  the  last  remnant  of  working  power  which  re- 
mained to  him  from  the  incessant  toil  of  nearly  four- 
score years.  This  labor  was  performed  under  what 
to  many  men  would  have  seemed  physical  inability. 
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He  was  operated  upon  for  cataract  in  both  eyes  at 
different   times,  and,   tliough  these  operations   were 
reckoned  as  successful,   his    restoration    was   by   no 
means  so  complete  as  to  render  the  consulting  of  un- 
familiar manuscripts,  ill-printed  documents,  and  mat- 
ter sometimes  almost  illegible,  otherwise  than  painful 
and  intensely  wearisome.     Yet  he  left  no  source  of 
information  without  drawing  from  it  all  that  it  could 
furnish,  and   was  careful  to  reproduce  whatever   he 
transcribed,  in  all  the  minutiae  of  spelling,  punctua- 
tion and  italics,    with  literal    exactness.     The  work 
could  not  h^kve  been  better  done,  nor  so  well  by  any 
other  man,  nor  yet  at  a  later  time;  for  the  memorials, 
written  and  traditional,  of  our  Colonial  days  are  con- 
stantly dropping  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind,  and  so 
fast  an  age  as  ours  is  as  prone  to  forget,  as  our  fathers 
were  solicitous  to  remember,  the  past.    The  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  these  volumes  will  be  the  sole 
extant  authority  for  a  large  proportion  of  their  con- 
tents, and,  sent  down  to  coming  generations  with  the 
seal  of  authenticity  which  our  own  impresies  upon 
them,  they  will  have  a  growing  interest  and  value  as 
long  as  the  college  shall  stand.     In  1860  Mr.  Sibley's 
father  died,  leaving  to  him,  his  only  surviving  child, 
the  entire  savings  of  his  long  life  of  self-denying  in- 
dustry, with  the  one  exception  of  a  legacy  of  $100 
to  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.    The  property  thus  left 
amounted  to  less  than  $5000.    Mr.  Sibley  gave  the 
whole  of  it  to  the  academy  and  subsequently  added 
more  than  twice  that  sum,  creating  a  fund  which,  by 
his  provision,  was   to  accumulate  under  certain  pre- 
scribed conditions   and   limitations.     A   part  of  the 
income  of  this  fund  is  already  in  use,  while  the  capi- 
tal amounts  to  more  than  $40,000.  Mr.  Sibley  directed 
that  his  name  should  be  strictly  concealed,  but  was 
induced,  in  the  hope  that  other  benefactors  might  be 
won  by  his  example,  to   permit  the  secret  to   be  di- 
vulged at  an  academic  festival  in  1872.  On  that  occa- 
sion Dr.  Palfrey  presided.    Mr.  Sibley  was  present, 
and,  when  the  announcement  was  made,  was  forced 
upon  his  feet  by  -houts  of  applause.     In  a  speech  of 
rare   lat'irete,  pathos  and  unstudied  eloquence,  with  a 
modesty  and  filial  piety  that  disclaimed  all  praise  for 
himself,  and  won  from  all  who   heard  him  the  most 
reverent  regard    for   his    parents,  he  told  the  story 
of  his  early  life,  of  his  native  home  and  of  the  patient 
and  lovinir  toil  and  sacrifice  ol  those  to  whose  mem- 
ory he  wished  to  dedicate  the  Sibley  fund.    Of  his 
gift  lie  made  small  account;  but  this  >peech,  probably 
the  only  speech  of  any  length  that  he  ever  made,  re- 
mained with  him  the  great  event  of  his  life  ;  and  he 
never  ceased  to  congratulate  himself  on  its  success. 

•'  In  Mr.  Sibley's  character  integrity  bore  a  conspic- 
uous part ;  and  by  this  I  do  not  mean  mere  honesty 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  but  also  conscien- 
tious accuracy,  truthfulness  and  justice  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  thought,  word  and  deed.  He  \vould  be  lavish 
of  time  and  of  money,  if  need  were,  in  determining  | 
an  obscure  date,  or  the  proper  orthography  of  an  un- 


important name,  simply  because  he  deemed  it  wrong 
to  state  what  he  did  not  know,  or  to  omit,  in  any  work 
which  he  undertook,  the  full  statement  of  all  that  he 
could  know.  Closely  economical  in  personal  expend- 
iture, Mr.  Sibley  was  generous  to  every  one  but  him- 
self. Many  poor  students  owed  to  him  their  ability 
to  remain  on  college  ground.  There  were  persons 
who  for  years  depended  on  such  subsidies  aa  he  gave 
them  to  eke  out  their  slender  income.  From  his  home 
and  table,  poor  homes  and  meagrely-spread  tables  re- 
ceived liberal  supplies.  His  hospitality  was  often  ex- 
tended for  weeks  and  months  to  those  whose  only 
claim  was  their  need.  Without  parade  or  ostentation 
he  welcomed  every  opportunity  for  doing  good ;  and 
I  doubt  whether  there  was  ever  a  year,  for  the  last 
half  of  his  life,  when  he  did  not  spend  more  for  others 
than  for  himself.  It  was  a  characteristic  trait  that  he 
gave  special  directions  that  his  funeral  should  be  aa 
simple  and  inexpensive  as  was  consistent  with  propri- 
ety, and  that  the  amount  thus  saved  should  be  given 
to  the  poor.  In  his  home  life,  which  began  not  till 
186(J,  he  accounted  himself,  and  with  good  reason, 
pre-eminently  happy  ;  his  wife,  having  been  in  full 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  benevolent  purposes,  and 
still  deeming  it  her  happiness  to  employ  the  income 
of  his  estate  in  precisely  the  offices  of  kindness  and 
charity  which  it  was  his  joy  to  render! '  As  a  friend 
he  was  true  and  loyal. 

"  In  dress,  manners,  appearance  and  personal  habits 
he  preserved  to  the  last  much  of  the  simplicity  and 
many  of  the  unconventional  ways  of  his  rural  birth- 
place and  his  eaily  life ;  but  there  was  in  him  the 
very  soul  of  courtesy,  and  those  who  knew  him  best 
had  often  fresh  surprises  in  his  fineness  and  .delicacy 
of  feeling,  his  tenderness  for  the  sensibility  of  others, 
and  his  choice  of  such  modes  of  performing  kind  acts 
aa  might  best  keep  himself  in  the  background  and 
ward  off  the  painful  sense  of  obligation.  The  last 
few  months  of  Mr.  Sibley's  life  were  a  season  of  de- 
bility and  suffering,  with  few  and  brief  intervals  of 
relief.  In  the  early  summer  of  1885  there  was  a 
slight  improvement,  and  he  cherished  a  strong  hope 
that  he  might  be  able  to  officiate  aa  chorister  in  the 
singing  of  St.  Martin's  at  the  Commencement  dinner, 
au  office  which,  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Pierce,  he  had 
filled  for  thirty-six  years.  But,  as  the  day  approached, 
he  became  himself  aware,  as  those  about  him  had 
been  previously,  that  such  an  effort  was  beyond  hia 
ability.  From  that  time  he  was  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  his  room,  and  gradually  lost  his  hold  on  pass- 
ing events  and  his  interest  in  the  outside  world.  The 
closing  hours  often  seemed  very  near,  but  with  a 
natively  strong  constitution,  unimpaired  by  luxury, 
indulgence  or  indolence,  he  resisted  and  overcame 
repeated  paroxysms  of  disease  that  threatened  an 

'  Mre.  Sibley,  who  baa  become  a  resideot  of  Groton,  on  learlDg  Cam- 
bridge, gave  the  house  and  estate  in  Phillips  Place,  bought  by  her  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  thus  her  own  separate  property,  to  Cam- 
bridge Hospital. 
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immediately  fatal  isaue.  His  illness  had  every  alle- 
viation and  comfort  that  could  be  afforded  by  the 
most  assiduous,  skillful  and  loving  care,  and  if  death 
was  ever  thus  kept  at  bay,  it  was  so  in  his  case  for 
weeks  and  months.  He  died  near  the  close  of  the 
year  1885.  It  was  a  matter  of  universal  surprise  that 
Mr.  Sibley  died  a  rich  man.  No  one  could  have  been 
more  surprised  than  he  would  have  been,  for  his  prop- 
erty was  worth  at  least  three  times  what  he  supposed  it 
to  be.  When  he  gave  the  last  instalment  of  his 
Exeter  fund,  he  had  less  property  remaining  than  he 
had  bestowed  on  the  academy.  But  about  that  time 
he  put  all  that  he  possessed  into  the  hands  of  a  friend, 
under  whose  prudent  care  and  lucrative  investments 
there  was  a  marvelously  rapid  increase,  entirely  be- 
yond his  knowledge  or  anticipation.  He  left  all  his 
property  to  his  wife,  with  the  provision  that  whatever 
she  might  not  expend  or  dispose  of  in  her  lifetime 
should  pass  into  the  fund  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  and  that  a  suitable  portion  of  the  in- 
come should  then  be  employed  in  the  continuation 
of  his  great  biographical  work." 


WILLIAM   PARMEXTEE. 

William  Parmenter,  a  direct  descendant  of  John 
Parmenter,  who  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of 
Sudbury,  Middlesex  County,  was  born  in  Boston, 
March  30,  1789.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  graduated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
where  he  received  a  Franklin  medal.  He  completed 
a  mercantile  education  with  the  firm  of  Pratt  &  An- 
drews, merchants,  in  Boston ;  was  in  trade  a  few 
years  ;  and  during  the  War  of  1812  and  for  some  years 
afterward  was  the  chief  clerk  of  Amos  Binney,  Navy 
Agent.  While  in  this  employment  he  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  navy,  and  an  acquaintance  with  many 
of  its  leading  officers,  enabling  him  to  furnish  articles 
on  naval  topics  for  the  press  which  were  extensively 
copied.  In  1824  he  removed  to  East  Cambridge,  a 
part  of  Cambridge,  having  been  appointed  agent  and 
manager  of  the  New  England  Crown  Glass  Company, 
a  corporation  established  at  that  place  for  the  manu- 
facture of  window-glass.  He  continued  in  this  busi- 
ness until  1836 ;  and  meanwhile,  from  time  to  time, 
was  elected  to  public  offices,  those  of  selectman  of  the 
town.  Representative  and  Senator  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Bank  from  its  organization  until  1836.  In 
that  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  by  re-election 
remained  in  Congress  four  terms,  ending  March,  1845. 
He  had  early  taken  an  interest  in  politics  and  was 
known  as  an  influential  member  of  the  Democratic 
party.  For  most  of  his  Congressional  life  he  was  the 
only  Democratic  member  from  Massachusetts.  Among 
his  colleagues  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  Leverett  Saltonstall  and  Caleb  Cushing. 
He  sometimes  departed  from  the  party  policy ;  for 


example,  on  the  tariff  question  he  favored  protection, 
and  he  was  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  a  speech 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  as  having  by  his  vote  secured  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1842.  He  served  chiefly 
on  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  of  which  he  was 
for  several  terms  a  member,  and  when  his  party  was 
in  the  ascendency,  the  chairman.  For  this  duty  his 
experience  had  given  him  an  especial  qualification. 
He  was  a  ready  and  practiced  speaker,  and  took  share 
in  debate.  Then,  in  that  part  of  the  duty  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  which  includes  attention  to  the  inter- 
ests which  his  constituents  may  have  at  the  Capitol, 
there  was  occasion  for  service  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Par- 
menter beyond  his  own  district,  inasmuch  aa  the 
nearness  of  his  residence  to  Boston  and  his  position 
as  a  manufacturer  had  ao  identified  him  with  the 
business  men  of  that  city,  that  his  correspondence 
with  them  was  almost  as  frecjuent  and  extensive  as  if 
he  had  been  their  immediate  representative. 

On  leaving  Congress  he  was  appointed  Naval  Officer 
of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  held  that  office  four  years. 
On  his  retirement  he  still  kept  his  residence  in  Cam- 
bridge, but  was  not  engaged  in  business  or  office  other 
than  in  official  supervision  of  some  of  the  county  in- 
stitutions until  his  decease,  which  occurred  February 
25,  1866.  He  was  mainly  occupied  with  his  private 
affairs,  and  took  but  little  action  in  politi&'<.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  his  advanced  years  seri- 
ously affected  his  health  and  spirits,  but  he  was  out- 
spoken in  support  of  the  Federal  administration  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

He  was  a  man  of  impressive  bearing  and  presence, 
of  intelligence  and  wide  information,  conservative  in 
opinions,  cautious  in  judgment.  He  was  at  times 
called  to  preside  as  moderator  at  the  large  and  occa- 
sionally excited  town-meetings  which  preceded  the 
constitution  of  Cambridge  as  a  city,  and  for  this  duty 
he  had  an  unusual  aptitude. 

He  rnarried,  in  1815,  Mary  Parker,  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Parker,  of  Boston,  and  from  this  marriage 
there  were  eight  children — three  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters—of whom  three,  one  son  and  two  daughters,  are 
now  living.  His  youngest  son.  Dr.  Ezra  Parmenter, 
born  March  20,  1823,  died  January  '31,  1883,  was  a 
resident  of  Cambridge,  and  held  the  offices  of  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  member  of  the  City  Council,  mayor, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  bridge  commissioner. 
He  was  also  for  two  terms  a  Representative  and  two 
terms  a  Senator  in  the  General  Court. 


JAMES   ACGL'STUS    FOX. 

Hon.  James  Augustus  Fox,  of  Cambridge,  is  a 
prominent  and  public-spirited  citizen  of  Jliddlesex 
'  County,  who  has  placed  his  impress  upon  society  in 
several  of  Us  more  important  interests — civil,  mili- 
tary, literary  or  benevolent. 

He  is  the  son  of  George  Howe  and  Emily  (Wyatt) 
Fox,  and  was  born  in  Boston,  August  11,  1827.    Mr. 
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Fox  traces  his  ancestry  on  the  paternal  side  to  the 
ancient  family  of  hij  name  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
in  which  is  included  the  renowned  Oxford  scholar — 
the  author  of  the  famous  "  Book  of  Martyrs  ;  "  and 
on  the  maternal  side  to  the  eminent  Scottish  family 
of  Forbes. 

In  his  youth  he  attended  the  Mayhew  school  of 
Boston,  and  subsequently  finished  his  academical 
education  at  the  classical  school  of  Mr.  Amos  Baker, 
which  was  then  located  in  the  "  old  South  Chapel," 
on  Spring  Lane,  where  he  acquired  "  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek." 

Owing  to  the  connection  of  his  father  in  a  business 
capacity  with  the  old  Tremont  Theatre,  his  earliest 
recollections  are  associated  with  the  dramatic  art.  At 
first  being  carried  upon  the  stage  as  an  infant-in- 
arms, ne.xt  as  Cora's  child,  with  Edwin  Forrest  and 
others  as  "Rolla,"  then  lisping  the  pathetic  lines  of 
one  of  the  little  "  Children  in  the  Wood  "  in  a  dra- 
matic adaptation  of  the  well-known  nursery  story, 
and  later  as  the  youthful  Duke  of  York,  one  of  the 
unfortunate  princes  who  were  smothered  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  as  illustrated  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of 
Richard  III.,  he  filled  out  two  of  the  immortal  bard's 
"Seven  Ages,"  playing  many  parts,  through  the 
entire  range  of  juvenile  characters  incident  to  the 
dramatic  productions  in  vogue  half  a  century  ago. 

His  interest  in  the  histrionic  profession  continued 
until  his  twentieth  year,  during  which  period  he 
enacted  a  large  and  varied  number  of  prominent 
parts — "  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe" — 
as  that  of  Mercutio  in  Shakespeare's  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  and  one  of  the  grave-diggers  in  "  Hamlet;" 
from  Jaques  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  to  one  of  the  witches 
in  Macbeth  ;  from  y«ung  Wilfonl  in  Colman's  "  Iron 
Chest"  to  .Serjeant  Austerlil:  in  "The  Maid  of 
Croissey,"  and  from  the  youthful  ICiny  Charles  in 
"  Faint  Heart  Never  Won  Fair  Lady,"  to  the  ancient 
Philip  Gabois  in  the  drama  of  "  One  Hundred 
and  Two ;  "  and  in  this  wide  diversity  of  characters 
evincing  a  rare  genius  and  capacity  for  one  so  young. 

Subsequent  to  this  time  he  prepared  himself  for  his 
life  profession  at  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  in  the  office  of  the  late  Hon.  John  C.  Park. 
In  the  year  1854  he  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar, 
and  commenced  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  State. 

In  1848  he  married  Julia  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Col.  James  and  Julia  (Sterry)  Valentine,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  the  granddaughter  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  (Borden)  Valentine,  of  Fall  River.  Her 
grandfather  was  one  of  the  original  projectors  of  the 
extensive  manufacturing  enterprises  of  that  city. 
She  died  in  1872,  leavin!<  three  daughters,  viz.:  Hen- 
rietta (Fox)  Macdonald,  Julia  (Fox)  Webber,  and 
Lillian  Valentine  (Fox)  Wakefield.  The  eldest  mar- 
ried Mr.  William  Macdonald,  of  Cambridge,  and  has 
five  children,  viz.:  Elfrida  Valentine,  William  Val- 
entine, Jame^  Fox,  Jessie  Valentine  and  JIalcolm 
Valentine  McDonald.  .  The  second  married  Dr. 
15 


George  A.  Webber,  of  Manchester,  Masa.,  and  the 
youngest  was  united  in  marriage,  in  1889,  to  Horace 
Wakefield,  M.D.,  of  London,  England. 

The  opening  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  in  1861 
found  him  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession. 
During  the  six  years  previous  he  had  au  extended 
experience  in  the  regular  militia  of  the  State,  having 
risen  from  the  ranks  to  the  command  of  the  Boston 
City  Guards — an  excellent  school  of  the  soldier. 

This  company  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Thirteenth 
Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers  during  the 
war;  and  as  captain  of  Company  "A"  of  that  regiment, 
he  lefl  Boston  for  the  front  on  July  29,  1861.  Cap- 
tain Fox  served  in  the  perilous  campaigns  of  Vir- 
ginia during  the  remainder  of  that  year,  and  in  1862 
receiving  the  commendation  of  his  superior  officers 
and  the  respect  and  love  of  the  entire  regiment. 

Since  the  war  he  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Thirteenth  Regiment  Association  for  several  terms  ; 
and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Military  Order  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States. 

He  early  identified  himself  with  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  and  has  continued  an  interested 
member  of  that  organization  as  a  comrade  of  John 
A.  Andrew  Post,  No.  15,  of  Boston,  since  1868,  and 
in  1890  was  its  commander. 

His  addresses  given  on  several  Memorial  Day  occa- 
sions, and  especially  one  entitled  "The  Two  Civiliza- 
tions "  (which  has  been  published),  and  another  deliv- 
ered upon  the  decisive  battle-field  of  Gettysburg  at 
the  dedication  of  the  color-bearer's  statue  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Massachusetts  Regiment,  are  scholarly  and 
eloquent  productions  which  have  attracted  marked 
attention. 

He  wa.s  commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company  of  Massachusetts  in  1864-65,  as 
also  one  of  the  appointed  delegates  of  that  corps  at 
the  350th  anniversary  of  the  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  of  London — the  parent  of  the  American 
corps — celebrated  during  the  jubilee  season  of  Queen 
Victoria,  in  June,  1887,  on  which  occasion  he  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  that  organization,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  a  presentation  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James. 

In  several  of  the  prominent  beneficial  orders  of  the 
country,  so  benign  in  their  operations,  he  occupies  a 
prominent  and  deserved  position,  being  a  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  in  an  ad- 
vanced rank  in  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  and 
having  been  at  the  head  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
serving  with  much  acceptance  as  Grand  Chancellor  of 
Massachusetts.  In  this  organization  he  is  one  of  the 
two  representatives  to  the  Supreme  Lodge,  andjudge- 
advocate-general  upon  the  staff  of  Major-General 
Carnahan,  of  Indiana,  the  commander  of  the  Uni- 
form Rank  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  the  world-wide 
institution  of  Free  Masonry  he  has  attained  the  very 
highest  grade.  Commencing  with  the  "blue  lodge," 
he  has  advanced  through  all  the  series  of  degrees  of 
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the  York  and  Scottish  rites — the  chapter,  cryptic 
masonry,  the  'commandery  (K.  T.),  the  consistory, 
unto  the  sovereign  grand  inspector-generalship  of  the 
thirty-third  and  last  degree,  and  in  many  of  these  he 
had  served  as  the  presiding  officer. 

In  civil  life  and  service  Mr.  Fox  has  had  a  some- 
what extended  experience.  Commencing  as  a  member 
of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston,  upon  which  he 
served  three  years,  he  was  next  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  in  18G7  and  '68, 
represent!  ng  one  of  the  districts  of  the  city.  In  1870 
and  '71  he  was  a  member  of  the  Honorable  Senate 
in  which  he  served  upon  the  Committees  on  Probiite 
and  Chancery,  Military  Affairs,  and  the  joint  select 
committee  to  investigate  the  State  constabulary. 
While  a  member  of  this  body  he  established  a  repu- 
tation (previously  given  promise  of)  as  a  graceful  and 
proficient  orator,  especially  by  delivering  a  glowing 
tribute  to  Major-General  George  H.  Thomas,  then 
lately  deceased. 

Removing  to  the  university  city  in  1872,  he  was 
called  to  serve  in  the  Aldermanic  Board,  and  subse- 
quently as  mayor  of  Cambridge  for  four  consecutive 
terms,  in  all  a  merited  tribute  to  the  ability  with 
which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  these  positions. 

His  knowledge  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  his 
dignity  and  tact  as  a  presiding  officer,  his  power  to 
grasp  the  salient  points  of  a  question  under  discus- 
sion, his  correct  judgment  in  financial  matters,  all 
these  attest  a  clear  and  comprehensive  mind  and  de- 
cided executive  ability. 

In  the  varied  relations  of  life,  as  a  legislator, 
soldier,  orator,  officer  of  potential  beneficent  organi- 
zations, and  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  large  and 
cultured  municipality,  he  has  ever  performed  his 
duties  with  fidelity  and  general  acceptation. 


COLONEL  AUSTIN    C.    WELLINGTON. 

Austin  C.  Wellington,  son  of  Jonas  Clark  and  Har- 
riet E.  (Bosworth)  Wellington,  was  born  in  Lexington, 
Mass.,  July  17,  1840.  He  was  educated  in  Lexing- 
ton, where  he  remained  until  1856,  when  he  removed 
to  Cambridge  and  entered  the  employ  of  S.  G.  Bowd- 
lear  &  Co.,  flour  merchants,  of  Boston,  as  book-keeper. 

In  August,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  Thirty- 
eighth  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  participated  in 
the  following  battles  :  Bisland,  sieges  of  Port  Hud- 
son, Cane  River  Ford,  Mansura,  Opequan,  Fisher's 
Hill  and  Cedar  Creek.  As  a  soldier  he  was  respected 
and  beloved  by  his  comrades  in  the  field,  and  at  a 
very  early  day  was  selected  for  promotion.  He  was 
mustered  out  June  30,  1865,  being,  at  that  time,  act- 
ing adjutant  of  his  regiment. 

Upon  his  return  to  private  life  he  engaged  iu  the 
coal  business,  which  he  continued  with  success  until 
hia  death,  which  occurred  September  18,  1888. 

June  30,  1869,  he  united  in  marriage  with  Carolina 
L.  Fisher,  daughter  of  George  and  Hannah  C.  (Teele) 


Fisher,  of  Cambridge.  Ten  years  later  his  wife  died, 
and  November  29,  1887,  he  married  Sarah  Cordelie 
Fisher,  a  sister  of  his  first  wife. 

Colonel  Wellington  was  public-spirited  and  of  a 
social  temperament.  He  was  fond  of  reading  and 
declamation.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Irving  Liter- 
ary Society,  of  Cambridge,  in  1861;  was  a  member  of 
the  Cambridge  Shakespeare  Club  from  1865  to  his 
death;  director  in  the  Mercantile  Library  ^\^socia- 
ciation,  of  Boston,  in  1871,  and  later  its  president. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1875  and  1876  and  on  the  Military  Committee.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Art  Club,  of  Boston  ;  of  the 
New  England  Club,  Electric  Club,  and  vice-president 
of  the  Central  Club.  He  was  treasurer  and  general 
manager  of  the  A.  C.  Wellington  Coal  Co.,  chairman 
of  the  Boston  Coal  Exchange  and  president  of  the 
Charles  Kiver  Towing  Company. 

Colouel  Wellington  was  fond  of  music  and  had  a 
fine,  sympathetic  baritone  voice.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  also  of  the  Cecilia 
Club,  both  vocal  musical  associations  iu  Boston. 

Notwithstanding  the  prominent  position  Colonel 
Wellington  occupied  in  social,  musical  and  business 
life,  the  distinguishing  feature,  doubtless,  of  his 
career  was  his  brilliant  record  in  the  Massachusetts 
volunteer  militia.  May  2,  1870,  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice as  captain  of  the  Boston  Light  Infantry,  other- 
wise known  as  the  famous  "  Tigers,"  being  Company  A 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment.  While  captain  of  this  com- 
pany his  command  rendered  efficient  service  at  the 
great  Boston  fire  in  1872,  and  he  brought  his  com- 
pany to  such  a  8tate  of  perfection  that  in  1873  he  was 
elected  major  of  the  First  Battalion,  known  later  as 
the  Fourth  Battalion,  which,  under  his  leadership, 
became  widely  known  as  one  of  the  crack  organiza- 
tions of  the  State,  and  at  the  general  inspection  of 
the  militia  forces  of  Massachusetts,  in  1878,  this  bat- 
talion ranked  the  highest  for  general  military  excel- 
lence among  the  regular  military  organizations. 
February  24,  1882,  he  was  elected  colonel  of  the  First 
Regiment,  and  the  record  of  this  regiment  from  the 
time  Colonel  Wellington  assumed  command  until  his 
untimely  death  was  brilliant  and  unparalleled,  and 
what  it  accomplished  at  home  and  abroad  was  due 
almost  wholly  to  the  untiring  zeal  of  its  gallant  com- 
mander, who  instilled  into  the  regiment  an  es])rit  de 
corps  which  had  not  before  existed.  Its  record  at 
the  funeral  of  General  Grant  in  New  York  in  1885, 
and  at  the  Constitutional  celebration  in  Philadelphia 
in  1887  will  long  be  remembered.  At  the  Grant 
funeral,  with  Colonel  Wellington  at  its  head,  it  was 
not  second  to  any  military  body  in  the  line. 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Colonel  Wel- 
lington was  his  brilliant  management  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home  carnival  five  years  ago.  That  was  a  work  of 
great  magnitude,  requiring  tireless  attention  and 
great  executive  ability. 

Colonel  Wellington  was  also  deeply  interested  iu 
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Grand  Army  matters.  He  was  a  comrade  of  Post  15 
in  1867,  commander  of  Post  30  in  1873  and  of  Post  113 
in  1887-SS.  He  waa  also  inspector-general  of  the 
Grand  Army  for  the  Department  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  JIassachusetts  Soldiers' 
Home. 

Colonel  Wellington  had  a  dauntless,  martial  spirit 
a  gentle  heart,  unmindful  of  self-considerate  of 
others,  and  at  his  death  passed  away  one  of  Massa. 
chusetts'  most  honored  citizens. 


EDWARD  WIXSLOW    HINCKS. 

Edward  Winslow  Hincks  was  born  in  Buckaport, 
ile..  May  30,  1830.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain 
Elisha  Hincks,  who  was  born  in  Provincetowu,  Mass., 
September  28,  1800,  and  who  was  lost  at  sea  January 
14.  1831.  lu  1802  the  father  of  Elisha  removed  with 
his  family  to  Buckstown  (uow  Bucksport),  and  there 
Elisha  was  brought  up,  and  married,  October  9,  1824, 
Elizabeth  Hopkins,  daughter  of  Ephraira  and  Han- 
nah (Rich)  Wentworth,  of  Orriiigton,  Me.,  and  had 
the  following  children:  Temperance  Ann,  April  23, 
1820;  Elisha  Albert,  May  1,  1828;  Edward  Winslow, 
May  30,  1830. 

The  father  of  Elisha  was  Elisha  Hincks,  who  was 
born  in  Truro,  Miiss.,  July  14,  1774,  and  died  in  North 
Bucksport,  Me.,  March  15,  1851.  In  early  life  he 
followed  the  sea,  but  in  April,  1802,  he,  with  his  fam- 
ily and  brothers — Winslow  and  Je?se — removed  from 
I'rovincetown,  where  they  then  lived,  to  Buckstown 
(now  Bucksport),  Me.  There  he  bought  wild  land, 
which  he  cleared  and  improved,  and  on  which  he 
died.  He  married,  first,  in  March,  179(5,  Temperance, 
daughter  of  Sylvanus  and  Hannah  (Cole)  Smith,  of 
Eastham,  Mass.,  and  had  Anna,  born  in  Province- 
town,  January  11,  1797.  He  married,  second,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1799,  Mary,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Anna 
(Rich)  Treat,  of  Truro,  and  had  Elisha,  September 
28,  1800;  Temperance  Smith,  born  in  Bucksport  June 
24,  1803;  Mary,  .July  30,1805;  Sarah,  January  30, 
1807;  William  Treat,  March  .30,  ISOU;  Sylvanus 
Treat,  November  21,  1810  ;  Hannah,  August  5,  1812; 
Naomi,  May  IG,  181(5 ;  Ezekiel  Franklin,  August  10, 
1820. 

The  father  of  the  last  Elisha  was  Samuel  Hinckes, 
who  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  about  1718,  and 
shortly  removed  with  his  father  to  Boston,  and  there 
lived  until  1753.  He  afterwards  taught  ^chool  in 
Truro,  where  he  married,  about  175(5,  Susanna,  daugh- 
ter of  Jonathan  Dyer,  of  Truro,  and  where  he  con- 
tinued to  live  until  1795,  when  he  removed  to  Bucks- 
porf,  and  there  died  in  ISOG. 

The  father  of  Samuel  was  Captain  Samuel  Hinckes, 
who  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  at  an  unknown 
date,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1701.  In  17I(>, 
while  a  resident  in  Portsmouth,  be  was  sent  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Province  of  New  Hamp.shire  to  the 
Indians  at  Jlie  eastward,  was  a  captain  in  ihe  ludian 


Wars  and  commanded  Fort  Mary,  at  Winter  Harbor, 
from  1722  to  1727,  when  he  removed  to  Boston.  He 
died  in  Portsmouth  shortly  after  1753.  He  married 
Elizabeth  (Winslow)  Scott,  a  widow,  previous  to  1715. 
Elizabeth  Winslow  was  a  daughter  of  Edward  and 
Elizabeth  (Hutchinson)  Winslow,  and  granddaughter 
of  John  Winslow,  who  married  Mary  Chilton,  one  of 
the  passengers  in  the  "  Mayflower." 

The  father  of  the  last  Samuel  was  John  Hinckes, 
who  came  from  England  about  1670,  who  was  Coun- 
cilor for  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  and  assis- 
tant in  the  Court  of  Chancery  from  1683  to  May  25, 
1686,  when  he  became  a  Councilor  in  the  government 
of  President  Joseph  Dudley,  having  been  named  for 
the  office  by  James  the  Second,  in  his  commission  to 
Dudley,  dated  October  8,  1685.  He  was  also  chief 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  General  Sessions  in 
New  Hampshire  from  1686  to  1689.  In  1692  he  was 
named  as  Councilor  of  New  Hampshire  and  made 
president  of  the  Counci'.  In  1699  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  remained  in 
office  as  Councilor  and  chief  justice  until  1707.  He 
was  living  in  New  Castle,  N.  H.,  in  1722,  and  had  de- 
ceased April  25,  1734.  He  married,  at  an  unknown 
date,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Christian 
Fryer,  and  had  Samuel,  a  daughter  who  married  a 
Gross,  Christian,  Barbara  Sarah  and  probably  Eliza- 
beth. 

Edward  Winslow  Hincks,  the  subject  of  thissketch, 
having  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town,  in  1845,  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  removed  from  Bucksport  to  Bangor,  Me., 
where  he  served  as  an  apprentice  in  the  office  of  the 
Bitngor  Daily  Whig  and  Courier  until  1849,  when  he 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  business  until  1856..  He  was 
a  Representative  from  thecity  of  Boston  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  1855,  and  in  the  same  year  was  a  member  of 
the  City  Council  from  the  Third  Ward.  Early  in 
1856  he  was  ap))ointed  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and 
prepared  for  publication  the  State  census  of  1855. 
He  remained  in  the  secretary's  office  until  the  firing 
upon  Fort  Sumter,  employing  his  leisure  hours  in  the 
study  of  law,  with  the  intention  of  making  that  his 
profession,  being  encouraged  and  assisted  in  his  pur- 
pose by  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame,  of  whom  he  was  an 
ardent  friend  and  supporter.  Having  removed  to 
Lynn  in  1856,  he  was  chosen  librarian  of  the  Lynn 
Library  Association,  and  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  actively  promoted  the  interests  of  that  organiza- 
tion, whose  collection  of  books  subsequently  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  Public  Library  in  that 
city.  He  was  also  prominently  connected  with  the 
Sabbath-fchool  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Lynn. 
On  the  18th  of  August,  1859,  he  was  appointed  adju- 
tant of  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  militia, 
— the  Essex  County  regiment. 

This  appointment,  trivial  aa  it  no  doubt  seemed  at 
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the  time,  proved  the  lurning-point  in  his  life,  and 
was  the  opening  door  to  a  military  career  in  which  he 
won  lasting  fame. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  placed  by  this 
appointment  in  a  position  whose  duties  he  had  per- 
formed with  enthusiasm,  and  from  which  he  could 
reasonably  hope  to  receive  advancement.  On  the 
18th  of  December,  1860,  he  wrote  to  General  An- 
derson, then  stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie,  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  shows  him  to  have  been  the  first 
volunteer  of  the  war : 

"  BoBTOX,  December  IS,  ISGO. 
"  Major  AndehsON,  U.  S.  A.,  Commaudimi  I'ort  Utoultrie: 

"  Major — Id  case  of  fittack  upon  jour  cuiiiuiaud  by  the  Stuto  (or 
would-bo  uatioii)  of  South  Curoliua,  will  you  bti  ut  liberty  to  accept  vol- 
uliIeerH  to  aid  iu  the  defence  of  Kort  Moultrie  ? 

"  1  am  CMUtideut  that  a  large  body  of  vohintcera  from  ibia  vicinity 
ctto  be  put  adout  at  abort  uoticu  to  aid  in  ibe  defence  of  the  post  cu- 
truHted  to  your  couiuiaDd,  if  neceeeit}'  ebail  demand  and  the  uutboritiea 
permit  it. 

"Indeed,  the  men  \rbu  have  repeatedly  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
authorities  to  protect  the  officers  of  the  law  iu  their  work  of  securing  to 
the  owners,  trom  whom  it  had  escaped,  the  cliattel  property  of  thu 
South,  will  never  hesitate  to  respond  to  a  call  to  aid  a  meritorious  olli- 
cer  of  our  Federal  Republic,  who  is  engaged,  not  only  iu  protecting  our 
uatioual  property,  but  in  defending  the  honor  of  our  country  aud  thu 
lives  of  our  countrymen. 

'*  1  have  the  honor  to  he,  sir,  your  obedient  servant  to  commuDd, 
"  EtiwAnn  W.  HixcKs, 
"1»I  Liciil.  and  Ailjl.  Hlk  Eegt.  J/u»«.  T'ol.  Mil." 

"  FoET  MofLTElE,  S.  C,  December  24,  ISUO. 

"  LlElTEKANT  Ed.    W.  DiNCKS,  .i<ljl.   St/l   Hcgt.   Mint.    Vitl.   Mililiil  : 

"  6»r — I  thauk  you,  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  tho  brave  little  band 
that  Hie  under  me,  for  > our  very  welconie  letter  of  thu  Ibib  iusl.,  ask- 
ibg  wbelher.iu  case  1  am  attacked,  1  would  be  at  liberty  to  accept  vol- 
uuteeraid  in  the  defence  o(  Kort  Moultrie. 

*'  When  1  inform  you  that  my  garrison  consista  of  only  sixty  effective 
men;  that  we  are  in  a  very  iudilfereut  work,  the  walls  of  which  are 
only  about  fourteen  feet  high,  and  that  we  hare  within  one  bu..dred 
and  si.\ty  yards  of  our  walls  sand-hills  which  coniumnd  our  work,  nnd 
atford  adminible  sites  for  batlelies  aud  the  finest  covers  for  sharp- 
shooters ;  aud  that,  besides  tliiH,  there  are  numerous  houses,  some  of 
them  within  pistol-shot,  you  will  at  once  see  that  if  attacked  by  a  force 
beaded  by  any  one  but  a  simpleton,  there  is  scarce  a  possibility  of  ou^" 
being  ablo  to  hold  out  long  enongb  to  enable  our  frieu.:s  to  come  to  our 
succor. 

'•Come  what  may,  I  shall  ever  bear  in  grateful  rcmembniuce  your 
gallant,  your  bumoue  otler. 

'*  I  am,  Tery  sincerely  yours, 
"  BOUEUT  Anoebson, 

•'  M'ljor  1,1  Arlilknj,  V.  S.  A." 

"24  St.  Mauk's  Place,  July  5,  ISCO. 

"GENEDAL   E,    W,    illNCKS: 

"/>ettr  Sir — Your  letter,  which  I  received  two  days  before  I  moved  over 
to  Fort  Sumter,  was  the  firet  proffer  of  aid  w  bicb  was  made  me  w  bilst  iu 
Cbarlestoa  Uurbor. 

**  Bespoctfully  your  obeilient  servant, 

"  KollEUT    .\Nl>EESO.V. 

••  Mojor-Gcneral  V.  S.  A." 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1801,  when  the  news  was  re- 
ceived of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  he  hastened  to 
Boston,  and  tendered  his  services  to  Governor  An- 
drew, and  at  the  same  time  urged  the  acceptance  of 
the  Eighth  Regiment  as  a  part  of  the  contingent  of 
fifteen  hundred  men  called  for  by  the  President. 
His  ofier  of  service  was  accepted,  and  liis  request  at 
once  complied  with.  Under  orders  promptly  issued 
he,  that  evening,  rode  to  Lynn,  Salem,  Beverly  and 
Marblehead,  and  despatched  messengers  to  Newbury- 


port  and  Gloucester,  notifying  the  various  companies 
of  his  regiment  to  rendezvous  in  Boston  for  instant 
duty.  The  next  morning  (April  IGtli)  he  marched 
into  Faneuil  Hall  with  three  companies  from  Mar- 
blehead— the  first  troops  in  the  countrj-  en  route 
for  the  seat  of  war. 

On  the  17th  of  April  he  was  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  Eighth  Regiment,  which 
marched  on  the  18th  for  Washington.  At  Anna- 
poli-",  Md.,  on  the  21st  of  .\pril,  a  detachment  from 
the  regiment,  under  command  of  Colonel  Hincks, 
boarded  the  frigate  "Constitution,"  then  lying 
aground,  and  fir^^t  lightening  her  of  her  guns,  floated 
her  and  worked  her  to  sea.  Leaving  the  ship  at 
midnight,  he  learned  the  next  morning  from  Gen- 
eral Butler  that  Colonel  Lefferts,  of  the  New  York 
Seventh  Regiment,  had,  after  consultation  with  his 
officers,  declined  to  advance  his  command  aud  take 
posse.-sion  of  the  Baltimore  and  W«shington  Rail- 
road, through  apprehension  of  an  overpowering  rebel 
force.  He  at  oace  .-aid  to  General  Butler:  "Give 
me  the  selection  of  two  companies  for  the  purpose 
aud  I  will  perform  the  duty."  He  was  at  once 
placed  in  command  of  a  detachment  consisting  of 
Captain  Knott  V.  Martin's  Marblehead  company, 
Captain  George  T.  Newhall's  Lynn  company  and 
several  picked  men,  engineers  and  mechanics  from 
other  companies  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
Hodges,  of  Xewburyport,  and  marched  to  the  sta- 
tion, of  which  he  took  possession,  with  the  rolling 
slock,  materials,  books,  papers,  etc.,  there  found. 
Without  delay  he  began  the  work  of  repair  on  the 
engines  and  track,  the  former  having  been  disabled 
and  the  latter  seriously  broken  up.  During  the  first 
day  an  advance  of  five  miles  was  made,  and  after  a 
night's  bivouac  the  work  was  resumed  and  continued 
until  the  road  was  in  running-order.  For  this  ser- 
vice the  regiment  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  iu 
the  following  resolve: 

"TUIETY-SEVENTH   CoNGItESS,   FlIZST   SESSION. 
"  CONGBESS  OF  THE  U.MTED  STATES  l.N  THE  llOUSE  OF    ItEl-UKSESTATIVES, 
July  31,  1801. 
"t_tn  luotioa  of  -Mr.   Lovejoy : 

**  li'St'lvitl,  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  arc  hereby  presented  to 
the  Eighth  Regiment  of  Mtuisiicliusetts  Volunteers,  for  their  alacrity  in 
resiKjiiditig  to  the  call  of  the  I'resideiit,  and  for  the  energy  and  patriot- 
ism displayed  by  them  in  suruiounting  obstacles  upon  sea  and  laud, 
which  traitors  had  interposed  to  impede  their  progress  to  the  defeuce  of 
the  National  Capital. 

"  Galusiia  a.  Gkow, 
'*  Speaker  of  Uie  House  oj  liepreaaitatUea. 
"Attest;  Em.  Etiiebidge,  CUrk.''' 

Reaching  Washington  on  the  26th  of  April,  Colo- 
nel Hincks  was  that  day  appointed  a  second  lieuten- 
ant of  cavalry  iu  the  regular  army,  the  only  rank  in 
which,  at  that  time,  an  officer  could  enter  the  regular 
service.  From  the  date  of  his  entrance  into  the  reg- 
ular army  his  military  history  is  borne  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  office  of  the  adjutant-general,  as  follows  : 

''Appointed  second  lieutenant  Second  Cavalry 
-Vpril  26,  1861;  colonel  Eighth  Massachusetts  Volun- 
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teeraMay  16, 1861  ;  colonel  Nineteenth  Massachusetta 
Volunteers  Augusts,  1861;  brigadier-general  United 
States  Volunteers  November  29,  1862;  brevet  major- 
general  United  States  Volunteers  March  13,  1865,  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services  during  the  war;  re- 
signed volunteer  commission  June  30,  1865;  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel  Fortieth  United  States 
Infantry  July  28,  1866  ;  transferred  to  the  Twenty- 
fifth  United  States  Infantry  March  15,  1869  ;  breveted 
colonel  United  States  Army  March  2,  1867,  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  services  at  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tara,  Md. ;  and  brigadier-general  United  States  Army 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  assault  of 
Petersburg,  Va. ;  retired  from  active  service  for  disa- 
bility resulting  from  wounds  received  in  the  line  of 
duty  December  15,  1870,  upon  the  full  rank  of  colo- 
nel United  States  Army. 

"Service. — With  Regiment  Eighth  Massachusetts 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  until  August  1,  1861  ;  with 
Regiment  Nineteenth  JIassachusetts  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  from  August,  1861,  to  June  30,  1862, 
when  wounded  in  action  at  White  Oak  Swamp,  Va. ; 
absent,  wounded,  to  August  5,  1862;  commanding 
Third  Brigade,  Sedgwick's  division,  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, to  September  17,  1862,  when  twice  severely 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Md. ;  on  leave  of 
absence,  wounded  to  March  19,  1863 ;  on  court- 
martial  duty  as  brigadier-general  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  April  2  to  June  9,  1863 ;  and  under  orders  of 
War  Department  to  July  4,  1S63  ;  commanding  draft 
rendezvous  at  Concord,  N.  H.  ;  acting  assi.stant  pro- 
vost marshal,  general  and  superintendent  of  the  Vol- 
unteer Recruiting  Service  for  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  March  29,  1864  ;  commanding  district  of  St. 
Jlarv's  and  camp  of  prisoners  of  war  at  Point  Look- 
out, Md.,  April  3  to  20,  1864 ;  commanding  Third 
Division,  Eighteenth  Army  Corps,  to  July,  1864, 
when  wounded;  on  court-martial  duty  to  September 
22,  1864  ;  commanding  draft  depot  and  camp  of  pris- 
oners of  ivar  at  Hart's  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  to 
February,  1865;  on  duty  at  New  York  City  as  acting 
assistant  provost  marshal  general,  superintendent 
Vc;lunteer  Recruiting  Service,  and  chief  mustering 
and  disbursing  otlicer  for  the  Southern  Division  of 
New  York  to  March,  1865  ;  and  on  the  same  duty  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  the  Western  Division  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  June  30,  1865;  governor  of  the  Military 
Asylum  to  M;irch  6,  1867;  en  route  to,  and  in  com- 
mand of.  Fort  Micon,  N.  C,  until  April  13,  1867; 
on  special  duty  at  headr|uarters  Second  Military  Dis- 
trict at  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  April  27,  1867  ;  provost 
marshal  general  Second  Military  District  North  and 
South  Carolina  to  January  16,  1868  ;  commanding 
Fortieth  Regiment  and  the  sub-district  and  port  of 
Goldsboro',  N.  C,  to  July  13,  1868  ;  on  sick  leave 
of  absence  to  December  4,  1S6S ;  commanding  reg- 
iment in  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana  until  April 
20,  1869,  when  he  assumed  command  of  the 
Twenty-lifth  Infantry,  and  remained  in  command  of 


that  regiment  and  the  post  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
until  August  14,  1869;  on  sick  leave  of  absence  to 
December  4,  1869;  and  in  command  of  regiment  in 
New  Orleans  and  en  route  to  and  at  Fort  Clark, 
Texas,  from  that  date  to  December  15,  1870." 

Such  is  the  record  borne  on  the  pages  of  the  army 
books,  and  no  narrative  could  set  forth  the  military 
life  of  General  Hincks  so  clearly  and  eloquently  as 
these  authoritative  words.  Aside  from  the  leading 
well-known  generals  of  the  war,  few  officers  can  boast 
of  a  more  varied  and  gallant  and  useful  career. 

In  concluding  the  narrative  of  the  war  experience 
of  General  Hincka,  while  the  repeated  testimony  of 
his  superior  officers  in  their  general  orders  to  his  gal- 
lantry will  be  omitted,  the  lint  of  battles  in  which  he 
was  engaged  must  not  fail  to  be  mentioned: 

Battle  of  Ball's  Bluft  Va.,  October  21,  ISGl ;  siege  of  Torktown,  Va., 
April,  1862  ;  afliiir  at  West  Point,  May  T,  186Z  ;  Fair  Oaks,  June  1, 
18(i2;  OnkGroTe,  June  25,  1882;  Peach  Orchard,  June  29,  1862;  Sav- 
age's Station,  June  29,  1862  ;  White  Oak  Swamp,  June  30,  1862;  Glen- 
dale,  June  30,  1SC2;  Chantllly,  Septoniber  1,  1862;  fjonth  Mountain, 
Stpteniber  II,  1SU2;  Antietam,  September  16  and  17,  18:12;  Baylor'a 
Farm,  June  15, 1864  ;  assault  at  Petersburg,  June  15, 1804. 

The  services  of  General  Hincks  after  the  war  were 
only  less  important  than  those  during  its  continuance. 
Under  General  Sickles  and  General  Can  by  the  aid  he 
rendered  in  perfecting  and  carrying  out  the  recon- 
struction measures  of  the  government  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  forming  what  was  called  the  Second 
Military  District,  was  recognized  by  his  superior  offi- 
cers as  efficient  and  valuable. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1870,  the  general  was 
retired  from  active  service  upon  the  full  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  United  States  Army  on  account  of 
wounds  received  in  battle,  and  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1872,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  National  Homes,  deputy-governor  of  the 
Southern  Branch  of  National  Homes,  at  Hampton, 
Va.  On  the  1st  of  January  following  he  was  trans- 
feried  to  the  Northwestern  Branch,  near  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  resigned  October  1,  1880. 

After  the  resignation  of  his  position  as  deputy-gov- 
ernor of  the  National  Home  at  Milwaukee,  General 
Hincka  remained  in  that  city  until  June,  1883,  and  was 
largely  intlueatial  in  the  organization  of  the  Milwaukee 
Industrial  Exposition,  a  corporation  then  formed  and 
still  in  existence,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion 
of  the  industrial  interests  of  Milwaukee  and  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Since  1883  he  has  lived  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  enjoying  a  period  of  well-deserved 
peace  and  comfort.  He  occupies  a  btately  old  man- 
sion, said  to  be  more  than  two  hundred  years  old; 
and  the  books  and  pictures,  and  quaint  old  family 
china  and  furniture  with  which  it  is  replete,  reveal 
the  culture  and  taste  of  its  occupants. 

In  the  autumn  of  1862,  after  having  been  severely 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  General  Hincks 
was  urgently  requested  by  many  independent  Repub- 
licans, to  run  for  Congress  in  the  Sixth  District,  thea 
represented  by  Mr.  John  B.  Alley,  but  he  positively 
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declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  any  office  that  would 
prevent  his  return  to  the  field  as  soon  as  he  should 
sufficiently  recover  from  his  wounds.  He  was  ser- 
geant-at-arms  of  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia  in  1872,  when  General  Grant 
was  nominated  for  a  second  term  ;  and  again  at  Cin- 
cinnati, in  1876,  when  General  Hayes  was  nominated 
for  President.  In  the  Cincinnati  Convention  he 
was  nominated  by  the  chairman  of  the  Michigan 
delegation  "  for  his  many  wounds  received  in  battle," 
and  was  unanimously  elected. 

General  Hincks  is  a  Knight  Templar  in  the  Ma- 
sonic Order,  a  companion  in  the  National  Command- 
ery  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  a  member  of  the  New 
England  Historical  Genealogical  Society;  commander 
of  Wisconsin  Commandery  of  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  in  187G,  1877,  1879  and  ISSO,  and 
commander  of  Massachusetts  Commandery  in  1889- 
90 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  Board  of 
Aldermen  in  1S86,  1887  and  1888,  and  during  the 
year  last  named  was  president  of  the  Board  and  oc- 
casionally acting  mayor;  is  (1890)  president  of  the 
Eeliance  Co-operative  Bank  in  Cambridge. 

General  Hincka  has  been  twice  married— first,  Jan- 
uary 25,  1855,  to  Annie  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Moody 
and  Clarissa  (Leach)  Dow,  of  Lynn,  who  died  in 
Lynn,  August  21,  1862.  Her  only  child  was  Anson 
Burlingame,  who  was  born  in  Lynn,  October  14, 
1856,  and  died  in  Rockville,  Md.,  January  27,  1862. 

He  married,  second,  September  3,  1863,  Elizabeth 
Pierce,  daughter  of  George  and  Susan  (Treadwell) 
Nichols,  of  Cambridge,  whose  only  child,  Bessie 
Hincks,  born  in  Cambridge,  April  11,  1865,  died  in 
Cambridge,  July  5,  1885. 

The  death  of  this  daughter  was  peculiarly  sad. 
She  had  graduated  in  1883  from  the  Milsvaukee  Col- 
lege, and  had  entered  the  Harvard  Annex  full  of  hope 
and  promise.  While  walking  in  the  street  her  dress 
took  fire  from  a  burning  cracker,  and  she  was  burned 
to  death.  Her  sweet  and  loving  character,  blended 
with  high  literary  attainments,  lent  a  joy  and  grace 
to  her  parents'  home,  since  shadowed  in  perpetual 
gloom.  It  is  only  necessary,  before  closing  this  sketch, 
to  add  a  word  of  explanation  concerning  the  family 
name  of  General  Hincks. 

The  common  ancestor  of  the  Hincks  family  in  this 
country,  Councilor  and  Chief  Justice  John,  uniformly 
wrote  his  name  Hinckes,  but  when  copied  by  clerks 
it  was  usually  written  Hinks,  and  so  frequently  ap- 
pears  in  the  Council  Records  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  Archives  of  New  Hampshire.  Captain  Samuel 
who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1701,  and  his  son,' 
Samuel,  Jr.,  the  schoolmaster  on  the  Cape,  uniformly 
wrote  their  name  Hincks ;  but  Elisha  and  his  son 
Captain  Elisha,  Jr.,  the  father  of  the  general,  appear 
to  have  dropped  the  c,  and  to  have  written  their 
names  Hinks ;  and  in  early  life  the  general  also  wrote 
his  name  without  the  c  (Hinks),  and  it  so  appears  in 
the  Army  Register  and  the  official  records  of  the  war. 


although  other  branches  of  the  family  wrote  their 
names  with  a  c;  but  in  1871,  under  authority  of  law, 
the  general  restored  the  letter  c  to  his  name,  and  has 
since  written  it  Hincks,  and  all  the  branches  of  the 
family  descended  from  Chief  Justice  John  now  con- 
form to  this  style.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  of  this 
family  in  this  country  bearing  the  name  of  Hincks 
are  descended  through  the  Winslows  from  Mary 
Chilton,  who  came  in  the  "  Mayflower,"  and  Anne 
Hutchinson,  the  Quakeress. 


HON.    J.    WARREN'    MERRILL.' 

This  prominent  citizen  was  nn  inhabitiint  of  Mid- 
dlesex County,  JLas^.,  for  some  fifty  years.  During 
almo.st  thirty-eight  of  tlie  final  years  of  this  period 
and  of  his  life  of  seventy  years,  his  home  w.is  in  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  city  he  was  the  ninth  mayor,  and, 
previously,  a  representative  in  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts. 

His  earliest  ancestor  in  this  country  w.^s  Nathaniel 
Merrill,  who  came  from  Salisbury,  England,  to  New- 
bury, MiLssachusetts,  in  IH.OS.  The  family  tradition 
is  that  the  English  progenitors  were  of  French  ex- 
traction, through  an  official  of  the  exchequer,  who,  by 
friendly  aid,  escaped  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
in  August,  1572,  and  crossed  the  Channel  for  refuge. 

Joseph  Warren  Merrill,  the  oldest  son  of  Nathan 
and  Sarah  (Page)  Merrill,  was  born  in  South  Hamp- 
ton, N.  H.,  Dec.  13,  1319.     His   father,  who  was  a 
teacher,  removed  his  family  to  Portsmouth  in  1825, 
and  about  eight  years  later  to  Boston.    The  youth  was 
for  some  time  a  pupil  at  the  English  High  School. 
He  became  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Joshua  P.  Preston, 
apothecary,  on  Federal  Street,  about  the  1st  of  .June, 
1835.     Six  years  later,  June  15,  1841,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  a  half,  he  engaged  in  the  same 
business  for  himself,  at  the  comer  of  Salem  and  Rich- 
mond Streets.     He  found  that  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously do,  on  Sunday,  the  most  profitable  business  of 
the  week,  in   the  sale  of  luxuries.    The  pecuniary 
effect  of  confining  himself  to  the  sale  of  medicines 
on  that  day  was  so  discouraging  that  he  gave  up  the 
business,  and  a  meeting  with  his  old  employer,  who 
had  retired,  resulted  in  a  partnership  in  the  business 
of  fancy  goods,  including  domestic,  imported,  and 
some   proprietary   articles,   the   latter   pertaining   to 
manufacturing  chemistry.    Thus  was  formed,  in  1845, 
the  firm  of  Preston  &  Merrill,  whose  name  Ii.as  been 
so  familiar  throughout  our  country,  if  not  the  world. 
A  venture  in  the  shipment  to  California  of  a  culinary 
compound  which  they  manufactured,  proved  a  most 
successful  ministration  to  the  comfort  and  luxury  of 
settlers  rushing  to  the  land  of  gold,  and  also  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  proprietors.     Mr.  Merrill  divided  his 
share  of  the  gain  between  his  wife  and  some  benevo- 
lent institution.    Thenceforward  his  business  success 
was  secured. 


'  By  Gcorg«  II.  Whiteomore. 
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On  the  13th  of  June,  1848,  he  had  been  married  to 
MijH  Hannah  B.  Wattson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  to 
them  were  born  six  children,  two  of  whom  were  re- 
moved by  early  death.  In  the  morning  of  his  pros- 
perity, Mr.  Merrill  looked  about  for  a  home  for  his 
wife  and  infant  son,  and  selected  Cambridge,  to  which 
he  removed  from  Charlestown,  June  11,  1S52.  He 
first  owned  and  occupied,  for  fifteen  years,  an  attract- 
ive estate  on  Harvard  Street,  upon  the  eastern  slope 
of  Dana  Hill;  and  then  built  a  mansion  upon  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  facing  Broadway,  which  was 
finished  in  1868,  and  was  his  home  for  the  remaining 
twenty-one  years  of  his  life. 

The  nearly  forty  years  of  Mr.  Merrill's  residence  in 
Cambridge  witnessed  a  great  change  in  it  from  rural 
to  urban  aspect  and  characteristics ;  and  as  a  prop- 
erty-owner, public -spirited  citizen,  and  municipal 
officer,  he  was  uo  small  factor,  directly  and  indirectly, 
in  the  process.  His  first  official  service  was  as  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council,  in  1861,  from  which 
he  went  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  the  following  year. 
He  was  long  a  member  of  the  Water  Board  of  the  city, 
part  of  the  time  as  its  president.  He  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1864, 
and  he  was  mayor  of  Cambridge  in  1865,  including 
the  closing  months  of  the  war,  and  was  re-elected  for 
186G.  In  view  of  the  demands  and  rewards  of  his 
profitable  business — in  view,  also,  of  his  growing 
family  and  strong  domestic  tastes,  it  was  not  strange 
if,  after  these  six  years  of  strenuous  service,  embracing 
the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  war,  he  should  not  en- 
courage the  suggestion  of  a  congressional  term  upon 
the  broader  stage  at  Washington.  Besides  the  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  with  which  he  was  so  long  identified, 
Mr.  Merrill  was  interested  in  other  enterprises,  nota- 
bly that  of  the  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  in  1867, 
and  the  treasurer. 

Even  this  imperfect  glance  at  some  of  his  principal 
activities  will  show  that  Mr.  Merrill  was  pre-eminently 
a  man  of  affairs.  A.s  such  ho  was  marked  by  ability, 
energy,  diligence,  integrity  and  success.  But  he  not 
only  had  a  vocation  in  life,  he  had  also  avocations. 
One  of  these,  the  original  impulse  to  which  came  to 
him  in  a  time  of  physical  and  mental  exhaustion, 
through  the  afiectionate  agency  of  his  wife,  was  the 
study  and  collection  of  ferns;  another  was  photogra- 
phy ;  and  a  third  was  research  into  his  family  history. 
His  skill  and  interest  in  croquet,  with  its  undoubted 
benefit  to  his  health,  almost  entitle  it  to  mention 
xs  a  pursuit  as  well  as  pastime. 

Mr.  Merrill  was  an  ardent  patriot.  The  writer 
recalls  how  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  that  great 
meeting  under  the  Washington  elm,  in  April,  1861, 
within  two  weeks  of  the  first  gun  of  the  war — a  meet- 
ing addressed,  among  others,  by  Palfrey  and  Banks, 
Hillard,  Judge  Russell  and  the  Hon.  John  C.  Park, 
to  which  marched  the  First  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
soon  to  depart  for  the  seat  of  war.     He  was  at  this 


time,  as  has  beea  siid,  a  meoiber  of  the  City  Council ; 
and  a  published  letter,  of  the  very  date  of  the  meet- 
ing just  referred  to,  from  Captain  J.  T.  Richardson, 
of  that  famous  earliest  band  of  volunteers  from  Cam- 
bridge, attests  how  early  and  strong  was  Mr.  Merrill's 
zeal  as  a  citizen  and  an  official  in  the  uprising  of  the 
loyal  nation.  The  following  are  the  first  two  par- 
agraphs of  the  letter: — 

"FOBTSESS  MONBOE,  3Ttb  April,  1861. 
"J.  Wabben  Mebbill,  Esq. 

"  Dear  Sir :  Youra  of  the  19tli  inst.  is  received,  and  has  beeo  read  to 
the  company,  and  was  received  with  the  grentest  eDtUusiasm.  It  cheers 
the  heart  and  nerves  the  arms  of  the  soldier  to  know  that  his  sacriSces 
and  toils  and  dangers  are  appreciated  by  his  fellow.citizens  at  home,  and 
that  the  deat-  family  be  has  left  behind  him  is  to  be  cared  for  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

'*  I  am  requested  by  the  company  to  return  their  grateful  thanks  to  you 
and  the  gentlemen  associated  with  you,  and  through  you  to  the  City 
Government  and  citizens  of  Cambridge  for  their  generous  action  to- 
wards them." 

His  sense  of  public  obligations  as  a  citizen  was 
habitual  and  not  confined  to  emergencies,  either  in 
war  or  in  peace.  Upon  the  bed  of  final  illness,  three 
weeks  before  his  death,  on  the  day  of  the  State  elec- 
tion, he  spoke,  in  the  morning,  of  being  taken  to  vote, 
but  was  advised  by  his  physician  to  wait  until  after- 
noon. The  pleasing  thought  of  citizenship  in  Heaven, 
where  they  go  no  more  out  forever,  is  here  suggested, 
and  forms  a  natural  transition  to  Mr.  Merrill's  char- 
acter as  a  Christian,  which  was,  to  a  noteworthy  de- 
gree, the  basis  and  principle  of  his  private  and  public 
life,  the  vital  source  of  that  useful  civic  career  which 
rightly  causes  him  to  be  noticed  in  an  historical  work 
like  the  present. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  embraced  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  a  religious  life,  being  baptized  in  the 
Baldwin  Place  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  April  8,  1833, 
by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Baron  Stow,  his  parents'  friend 
and  his  own ;  and  at  once  addressing  himself  to  the 
Christian  and  missionary  endeavor  for  which  his  life 
was  to  be  so  remarkable.  Upon  removing  from 
Charlestown,  he  united  with  the  Old  Cambridge 
Baptist  Church,  where,  as  in  the  wider  field  of  the 
country  and  the  world,  he  soon  came  to  be  known  aa 
a  lover  of  the  church  ;  a  man  of  efibrt  for  the  salva- 
tion of  othei-s ;  a  man  of  prayer;  a  liberal  man  that 
devised  liberal  things.  The  erection  of  this  church's 
second  house  of  worship  went  on  at  the  same  time 
with  that  of  his  own  home,  and  he  probably  devoted 
about  equal  amounts  of  money  to  each.  The  cata- 
logue would  be  long  of  the  institutions  and  societies 
to  which  he  made  large  and  habitual  gifts  in  life, 
supplemented  by  the  bestowal  upon  them,  in  his  will, 
of  what  would  once  have  been  regarded  as,  in  itself, 
a  very  extensive  fortune.  His  beneficence,  too,  in 
numberless  and  constant  instances,  was  tender  and 
personal,  as  well  as  systematic  and  general  in  relig- 
ious, educational,  patriotic  and  philanthropic  chan- 
nels. Sometimes  the  personal  and  institutional  di- 
rections of  his  bounty  found  most  manifest  and  felic- 
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itoua  combination,  as  in  the  Baldwin  Place  Home  for 
Little  Wanderers. 

Decided  in  his  religious,  political  and  other  con- 
victions, Mr.  Merrill  was,  at  the  same  time,  able  to 
take  broad  and  Catholic  views.  There  was  something 
in  the  man  akin  to  the  great  State  in  which  he  was 
born  and  the  great  sons  whom  it  has  begotten.  This 
magnitude,  commingled  with  refinement,  was  observ- 
able in  his  person,  nature  and  tastes.  Of  large 
stature  and  portly  habit,  he  was  of  delicate  health  in 
youth,  and  always  evinced  traits  of  nice  physical  con- 
Btitutioo.  He  was  fond  of  the  mountains  and  the 
ocean,  of  being  abroad  upon  his  grounds  at  Cam- 
bridge or  Manchesterby-the-Sea,  and  was  versed  in 
woodcraft  and  horticulture,  as  well  as  ingenious, 
orderly  and  efficient  in  mechanical  and  practical  de- 
vices. His  home  and  library,  favorite  associations 
and  pursuits,  his  written  or  spoken  addresses,  both  in 
substance  and  expression,  showed  that  he  was  a  lover 
of  great  and  good  and  fine  men  and  things.  The 
majestic  eloquence  of  Webster  and  the  elegant  and 
finished  oratory  of  Everett  were  alike  his  life-long 
admiration.  On  account  of  such  traits  as  these,  and 
the  impressiveness,  dignity  and  grace  of  his  bearing, 
as  well  as  because  he  had  been  mayor  of  the  city,  it 
was  appropriate,  when  Cambridge  celebrated  her  two 
hundred  and  filtieth  anniversary,  with  the  oration  of 
Colonel  Higgiuson,  the  address  of  President  Eliot, 
the  presence  and  participation  of  one  dbtinguished 
native  poet.  Holmes,  and  the  proud  remembrance 
and  mention  of  another,  Lowell,  then  at  the  court  of 
St.  James — it  was  fitting  that  Mr.  Merrill  should 
have  been  designated,  in  the  order  of  ceremonies,  as 
the  companion  of  Longfellow,  and  never,'it  may  be 
observed,  did  the  gracious  poet  ofler  a  more  striking 
and  regal  figure  than  on  that  December  day  of  1880, 
erect,  with  flowing,  whitened  hair  and  beard,  and 
dad  in  an  ample  fur-trimmed  overcoat. 

J.  Warren  Merrill  was,  indeed,  a  large  man  by 
nature,  enlarged  by  New  England  education,  by 
Christianity  accepted  as  personal  religion,  by  living 
heroically  in  a  heroic  time,  by  seeing  much  of  men 
and  manners  in  his  own  country,  and  in  prolonged 
tours  of  foreign  travel,  and  by  sitting  (as  he  did  for 
years  in  the  missionary  organization  of  his  commu- 
nion) at  a  council-board  for  the  world's  evangeliza- 
tion. 

It  is  a  pleasant  office  to  furnish  for  these  records  of 
this  good  old  county  of  Middlesex,  some  account  of 
this  life  and  character.  Such  men  are  the  best  of 
citizens.  Happy  the  Commonwealth  which  has  its 
quiver  full  of  sons  whom  wealth,  ability  and  position 
animate,  not  to  aggrandize  self  and  to  ignore  others, 
but  rather  to  seek  by  all  good  living  in  church  and 
state  and  society  to  follow  Him  who  came  "not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister."  This  was  the 
motto  of  a  commemorative  discourse  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Church,  which  is  so  largely  a  Merrill  memorial, 
on  Sunday,  November  24,  1889.     Within   the  same  ' 


walls  had  been  held  a  brief  and  simple  funeral  ser- 
vice, followed  by  interment  at  Mount  Auburn,  on 
November  15th.  He  died,  one  month  before  the  age 
of  seventy  years,  November  12,  1889. 


ERASMUS  D.   LEAVITT.' 

Erasmus  Darwin  Leavitt,  of  Cambridge,  son  of 
Erasmus  Darwin  and  Almira  (Fay)  Leavitt,  was  born 
in  Lowell,  Mass.,  October  27,  1836.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Lowell  Public  School,  entered  the  machine- 
shop  of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company  iu 
April,  1852,  and  served  three  years  as  apprentice,  at 
the  close  of  which  time  he  worked  under  instruction 
for  a  year  at  the  works  of  Corliss  &  Nightingale,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  the  birthplace  of  the  Corliss 
engine.  From  1856  to  1858  he  was  engaged  iu  devel- 
oping some  inventions  in  steam  engineering  for  which 
a  patent  had  been  granted  to  him  in  1855.  In  1S58 
and  1859  he  was  assistant  foreman  at  the  City  Point 
Works,  South  Boston,  and  had  charge  of  building  the 
engines  for  the  flagship  "Hartford."'  From  1859  to 
'Gl  he  was  chief  draughtsman  for  Thurston,  Gardner 
&  Company,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  leaving  there  to  enter 
the  United  StatesNavy  in  the  summer  of  1861,  as  third 
assistant  engineer.  He  served  through  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  during  his  term  of  -service  was  de- 
tailed to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  as  in- 
structor in  steam  engineering.  Resigning  in  1867,  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  mechanical  engineering, 
makingaspecialty  of  pumping  and  miningmachinery. 

In  1872  Mr.  Leavitt  designed  and  patented  a  novel 
pumping  engine,  which  whs  first  u.sed  at  Lynn,  Mass., 
and  on  account  of  its  remarkable  performance  it  be- 
came celebrated  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country  ; 
similar  engines  were  subsequently  erected  at  I>uw- 
rence,  Mass.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  the  sewage  station 
of  the  city  of  Boston. 

In  1874  he  became  connected  with  the  famous 
Calumet  and  Hecla  Copper  Mine  as  an  adviser  on 
mechanical  matters,  and  has  been  consulting  engi- 
neer of  the  company  since  1878,  furnishing  the  de- 
signs and  plans  for  the  immense  plant  required. 

He  has  also  acted  as  consulting  engineer  to  the 
cities  of  Boston  and  Louisville,  and  to  the  firm  of 
Henry  R.  Worthington,  of  New  York,  the  celebrated 
builders  of  pumps. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  (and  past 
president  of  same),  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers,  life  member  of 
British  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science,  mem- 
ber of  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  of  Great  Britain.  In  1884  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineer- 
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ing  from  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  of  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Leavitt  was  married,  June  5,  1867,  to  Annie 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Pettit,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  was  a  pioneer  in  locomotive  building  in 
the  United  States,  and  long  connected  wiih  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Mrs.  Leavitt  died  De- 
cember 28,  1889.  Their  children  were  Mary  Alford, 
Hart  Hooker,  Margaret  Almira,  Harriet  Sherman  and 
Annie  Louise.  Of  these,  three  are  living:  Mary, 
Margaret  and  Annie. 

Mr.  Leaviti's  life  has  been  one  of  close  application 
to  his  chosen  profession,  and  to-day  he  occupies  a 
leading  position  among  the  most  eminent  engineers 
of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  his  ability  being 
recognized  by  all  bis  contemporaries.  During  his 
several  trips  abroad  he  has  received  marked  attention 
from  the  leading  men  of  his  profession,  and  from  the 
various  engineering  societies. 

He  is  a  man  posessed  of  the  strictest  ideas  of  honor, 
and  an  unswerving  fidelity  to  his  own  convictions. 
Of  quiet,  unassuming  manner,  he  has  been  ever  ready 
to  assist  the  young  engineer,  listen  with  courtesy  and 
deference  to  his  opinions,  and  give  him  advice  when 
desired. 

CURTIS   DA\'I3. 

The  prosperity  of  New  England  is  largely  indebted 
to  her  self-made  men,  who  have  continually  added  to 
the  wholesome  wealth  of  the  community  by  their  per- 
sistent and  unwearied  efforts,  have  been  workers,  pro- 
ducers, and  not  mere  consumers,  obeying  the  ancient 
law  of  our  race,  "  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shall 
thou  gain  thy  bread." 

Conspicuous  among  these  and  worthy  of  special 
mention  was  Curtis  Davis,  the  son  of  Daniel  and 
Jlary  (Brown)  Davis.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Bradford,  New  Hampshire,  February  11,  1814,  and 
was  the  grandson  of  Isaac  Davis,  whose  eight  children 
were:  Betsy,  born  December  2'J,  1760;  MoUie,  born 
May  31,  1762;  James,  born  February  24,  1764; 
Daniel,  born  February  4, 1766;  John,  born  December 
24,  1768;  Susan,  born  January  7,  1770  ;  Sally,  born 
April  17,  1772  ;  and  John,  born  August  14,  1774. 

Daniel  married  Mary  Brown  and  had  eleven  children: 
Samuel,  born  March  19,  1790  ;  Enoch,  born  August 
27,  1791  (died  in  infancy) ;  Enoch,  born  January  6, 
1793  ;  Dorcas,  born  January  25,  1795  ;  Eiiphalet,  boru 
December  16,  1796;  Lydia,  born  January  4,  1799; 
Diamond,  born  April  25,1302;  Hiram,  born  Febru- 
ary 24,  1807  ;  Lyman,  born  October  11,1809;  Isaac, 
born  January  18,  1811,  and  Curtis. 

Curtis  was  the  youngest  of  his  family,  and  although 
his  father  was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  yet  with  such  a 
large  family  to  support,  frugality,  economy  and  in- 
dustry were  essential  characteristics  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  farm,  and  these  children 
were  well  grounded  in  the  principles  which  lead  to 
success,  and  formed  those  habits  of  perseverance  and 


diligence  that  have  ever  been  their  prominent  traits. 
In  1832  Curtis  left  his  pleasant  home,  a  poor  boy 
unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  world,  his  educa- 
tion being  only  that  afforded  by  the  common  schools 
of  the  period,  but  his  courage  and  determination  were 
strong  and  his  ambition  was  to  engage  in  some  busi- 
ness and  follow  it.  He  came  to  Cambridgeport,  Mas- 
sachusetts, then  comparatively  a  small  place,  and  en- 
gaged for  a  very  moderate  compensation  with  a  firm 
in  the  soap  business,  of  which  his  brother  Eiiphalet 
was  a  partner. 

He  continued  in  their  employ  for  a  short  time  and 
then  returned  to  Bradford,  where  he  remained  for  a 
year,  and  in  the  fall  of  1833  he  removed  to  Cam- 
bridgeport and  resumed  his  former  position,  where  he 
worked  faithfully,  and  devoted  himself  to  acquiring 
the  details  of  the  manufacture  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing himself  on  his  own  account  which  he  did  in 
1834,  by  purchasing  the  business  of  Hiram  Davis. 

This  establishment  he  sold  in  1835,  when  he  bought 
another  factory  of  greater  capacity,  and  in  1837  took 
into  partnership  Alexander  Dickinson,  with  whom  he 
was  connected  until  1851. 

Mr.  Davis  then  bought  and  enlarged  the  buildings 
now  known  as  the  Curtis  Davis  Soap  Works,  and  the 
plant,  covering  an  acre  of  ground,  is  the  most  noted 
and  the  lareest  of  its  kind  in  New  England. 

In  1864  Mr.  Davis  took  into  partnership  his  son-in- 
law,  James  Mellen,  who  took  the  superintendence  of 
the  sales-rooms  in  Boston,  and  who,  since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Davis,  January  13,  1887,  has  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  the  firm  and  is  now  busily  engaged  in  car- 
rying on  this  large  enterprise  in  an  efficient  manner. 

Mr.  Davis  married,  November  29,  1835,  Martha 
Kemp,  who  was  born  in  Pomfret,  Vermont,  April  1, 
1818.  From  this  union  there  were  five  children : 
Christina  Van  Ness,  born  April  15,  1840,  and  married 
James  Mellen  ;  Ermina  Francis,  who  died  December 
25,  1854,  aged  twelve  years ;  Curtis  Rockwell,  died 
Feb.  24,  1876,  aged  thirty-one  years;  Mary  Lizzie, 
born  Dec.  7,  1846,  married  Samuel  Noyes,  Jr. ;  Edwin 
Alberto,  died  July  8,  1851,  aged  twenty -two  months. 

For  nearly  fifty-two  years  Mr.  Davis  and  his  beloved 
wife  lived  together,  experiencing  many  joys  and  many 
sorrows,  each  a  help-meet  to  the  other  and  each  living 
lives  eminently  worthy  of  imitation. 

Mr.  Davis  passed  from  the  scenes  of  his  activity 
and  usefulness  here  to  his  reward  beyond  January  31, 
1887,  and  his  wife  followed  him  April  20,  1889. 

With  all  his  devotion  to  business  Mr.  Davis  did  not 
neglect  his  civil  relations  towards  the  place  which  had 
been  his  home  from  boyhood. 

He  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  Cambridgeport, 
having  been  identified  with  its  manufacturing  inter- 
ests for  half  a  century  and  was  one  of  the  solid  men  of 
this  city. 

High-minded  and  honorable,  he  possessed  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  her  citizens.  Of  a  retiring  dispo- 
sition, he  never  sought  for  political  preferment. 
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Hi3  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose  were  ever 
shown  in  his  business  methods  and  as  a  director  in  the 
Citizens'  Insurance  Company  and  also  in  one  of  the 
Cambridge  banks  for  several  years  he  proved  himself 
qualiBed  for  important  public  trusts. 

His  political  affiliations  from  boyhood  were  with 
the  Democratic  party,  and  the  principles  and  methods 
of  that  party  as  indorsed  and  carried  out  by  President 
Cleveland  found  in  him  hearty  support. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Common  Council,  has 
served  as  alderman  two  years  and  represented  Cam- 
bridge in  the  General  Court  for  three  terms. 

Mr.  Davis  exemplified  those  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish those  whom  we  call  self-made  men. 

He  commenced  life  with  no  vices  ;  he  was  prudent, 
economical  and  temperate;  business  success  he  pre- 
ferred to  pleasure  and  to  his  work  he  carried  enter- 
prise, energy  and  will.  He  was  essentially  a  moving 
force  in  his  work,  aud  this  review  of  his  life  is  of  value 
to  our  young  men,  who  can  see  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  industry,  fidelity  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  his  heart  held  a  firm 
grasp  of  his  native  town,  and  the  home  of  his  parents 
was  ever  tenderly  cherished. 

He  had  a  pride  in  its  scenery,  its  associations,  and 
in  the  noticeable  men  it  has  produced,  and  Bradford 
has  never  had  a  native  who  more  loyally  prized  her 
worth  or  who,  in  the  far-reaching  realm  of  business, 
has  done  her  greater  honor. 


SAMUEL   BAKER   RINDGE. 

Daniel  Rindge,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  ancestor 
of  all  of  the  name  in  America,  came  from  England 
to  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1638,  settling  first  at  Rox- 
bury,  but  soon  removing  to  Ipswich,  where  descend- 
ants of  his  name  remained  for  five  generations.  He 
appears  to  have  owned  land  on  Heart  Break  Hill  (a 
name  which  is  variously  explained,  but  probably  due 
to  its  difScult  ascent),  also  one  house  on  the  Turkey 
Shore  and  another  in  High  Street,  and  his  farm  was 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  town  of  Hamilton. 

The  Portsmouth  family  of  Rindge  was  an  offshoot 
from  that  at  Ipswich.  One  Daniel  Rindge,  of  that 
branch  was  a  successful  merchant  there  and  another. 
John  Rindge,  became  a  prominent  man  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Colony  and  a  member  of  the  Colonial 
Council,  in  which  capacity  he  signed  bills  of  credit, 
as  appears  by  a  specimen  still  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Plymouth,  Mass.  He  was  cho  sen  to  repre- 
sent the  Colony  before  the  King  in  England  in  rela- 
tion to  the  disputed  boundary  line  on  the  Massachu- 
setts side  and  the  town  Rindge  in  New  Hampshire 
was  named  in  honor  of  him. 

Daniel  Rindge,  the  first  settler,  had  a  son  Roger; 
Roger  a  son  Daniel ;  this  Daniel  a  son  also  Daniel ; 
this  last  Daniel  a  son  John ;  and  John  a  son  Samuel 
— all  of  these  except  the  first  being  natives  of  Ipswich. 

Samuel  Rindge,  born  January  29,  1791,  went  from 


Ipswich  to  Salem  and  thence  to  East  Cambridge, 
then  known  as  Craigie's  Point,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed for  many  years  by  the  New  England  Glass 
Company  as  overseer  and  purchaser  of  supplies. 
Previous  to  this  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture,  which  was  shipped  to  the  South 
and  sold  there.  He  married,  February  17,  1S20, 
Maria  Bradlee  Wait,  and  he  died  February  1,  1S50. 

His  oldest  son,  Samuel  Baker  Rindge,  was  born 
December  26,  1820  ;  married,  April  29,  1845,  Clarissa 
Harrington,  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  and  died  May  S, 
18S3.  Of  six  children  only  one,  Frederick  Hastings 
Rindge,  survived  his  parents. 

Samuel  B.  Rindge,  after  the  brief  but  solid  school- 
ing of  his  time,  began  his  business  life  with  no  capi- 
tal except  a  sound  body  and  a  willing  mind.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  (1836)  he  entered  the  employment  of 
Parker  &  Blanchard,  which  was  the  first  firm  in 
Boston  that  engaged  in  and  relied  solely  upon  the 
business  of  selling  American-made  textile  fabrics  on 
account  of  the  manufacturers.  The  manufacturing 
business  itself  was  then  in  its  infancy  and  giving  no 
sign  of  its  later  wonderful  development.  The  boy's 
position  was  one  that  called  for  much  hard  work  and 
yielded  small  remuneration.  He  was  expected  to  be 
the  first  to  come  and  the  last  to  go,  and  in  the  time 
between  was  expected  to  make  himself  generally  use- 
ful. In  such  a  place  a  shirk  would  have  found  him- 
self unhappy,  but  the  lad  Rindge  was  no  shirk :  his 
own  work  was  always  done  promptly,  and  it  was 
always  his  inclination  to  reach  out  for  a  share  in  the 
duties  of  those  above  him.  When  he  was  "the  boy" 
he  was  always  ready  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  book-keeping, 
and  when  he  became  himself  a  book-keeper  he  man- 
aged, by  working  out  of  hours,  to  get  time  to  act  as  a 
salesman  in  the  busier  portion  of  the  day.  He  was 
abstemious  in  his  habits  and  recognized  alcoholic 
beverages  and  tobacco  as  his  enemies.  His  powers  of 
observation  and  his  memory  were  alike  remarkable ; 
he  saw  everything  and  forgot  nothing.  As  an  ac- 
countant he  was  thorough  and  exact ;  as  a  salesman 
he  was  active  and  popular ;  he  made  himself  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  the  qualities  of  manufactured  goods 
and  an  expert  in  wool  and  other  raw  materials. 

Such  a  man  could  not  but  rise,  and  in  the  year 
1847  he  was  admitted  a  partner  in  the  firm,  then 
styled  Parker,  Wilder  &  Parker,  and  when  he  died 
he  was  the  senior  member  of  the  house,  then  Parker, 
Wilder  &  Co. 

He  grew  with  his  business,  opening  his  mind  and 
enlarging  his  scale  of  action  as  manufacturing  devel- 
oped and  the  times  changed.  Losses  never  discour- 
aged, but  simply  instructed  him,  and  the  end  of  a 
season  of  panic  which  swept  away  a  large  fraction  of 
his  capital  found  him  full  of  confidence  in  himself, 
not  bewailing  the  past,  but  looking  forward  cheerily 
to  the  future. 

It  was  a  fault  in  his  mercantile  character  that  he 
took  upon  himself  too  much,  and  that  as  his  work 
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grew  he  did  not  devolve  more  upon  his  employees. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  did  the  work  of  ten 
men;  certainly  he  loved  work,  but  it  would  have  been 
wise  and  it  would  probably  have  prolonged  his  life  if 
lie  had  been  willing  to  limit  himself  more  closely  to 
the  navigation  of  the  ship,  leaving  others  to  trim  the 
sails  and  keep  the  watch. 

He  was  a  stalwart-looking  man  to  the  last  and  his 
cheeks  kept  a  ruddy  hue  of  health.  His  powerful 
physique  was  illustrated  by  his  interference  in  one 
instance  to  put  a  stop  to  a  brutal  fight  between  two 
men  in  a  country  town,  where,  as  they  were  struggling 
on  the  ground,  he  grasped  one  of  them  by  the  collar 
of  his  coat  and  raised  him  to  his  feet  as  if  he  had  been 
a  child.  But  even  the  stoutest  of  men  may  be  over- 
loaded and  Mr.  Rindge,  although  warned  of  his  dan- 
ger, preferred  apparently  to  incur  the  risk  rather  than 
deny  himself  the  exhilaration  of  earnest  occupation. 
Nor  was  he  content  to  confine  his  work  to  his  own 
especial  avocations.  To  be  a  director  in  the  manu- 
facturing concerns  in  which  he  was  interested  was  to 
make  but  little  addition  to  his  cares,  for  he  would 
have  felt  the  same  responsibility  as  their  buying  and 
selling  agent;  but  as  his  reputation  for  business 
sagacity  increased  he  was  induced  to  assume  addi- 
tional duties.  For  two  years  he  was  an  alderman  of 
Cambridge.  He  was  the  director  in  two  banks — the 
president  of  one;  trustee  in  the  Cambridge  Savings 
Bank,  president  of  the  Union  Glass  Company,  direc- 
tor in  the  Cambridge  Railroad  Company  and  in  other 
corporations.  Besides  all  these,  when  consulted  by 
friends  he  was  not  content  to  limit  his  advice  to  gen- 
eralities, but  was  apt  to  make  a  study  of  their  inter- 
ests as  if  they  were  his  own  ;  and  it  was  said  by  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  Boston  that  he  had  never  known 
Mr.  Rindge's  equal  in  ability  to  grasp  the  deepest 
questions  of  business  and  the  complicated  problems 
often  connected  therewith. 

One  can  only  wonder  that  such  a  man  should  have 
lived  so  long.  His  strong  constitution  may  explain 
in  part  his  ability  to  bear  a  heavy  strain,  and  his 
readiness  to  enter  into  any  passing  recreation,  to  en- 
joy travel  and  to  be  easily  diverted  may  explain  the 
rest.  He  found  but  little  diversion  in  books — men 
and  things  were  more  interesting  to  him. 

Mr.  Rindge  was  fortunate,  too,  in  his  wife,  a  woman 
of  remarkable  kindliness  and  charity — everywhere 
revered  for  her  many  amiable  qualities,  and  nowhere 
better  appreciated  than  in  her  own  home.  Socially 
she  was  connected  with  many  charitable  societies  in 
Cambridge,  and  being  a  strict  church-goer  she  ex- 
erted a  wide-spread  influence  upon  the  morals  of  the 
city.  She  died  in  less  than  two  years  after  her 
widowhood,  leaving  by  her  will  charitable  founda- 
tions to  commemorate  her  husband. 

At  a  union  meeting  of  otticers  of  the  various  corpo- 
rations with  which  he  was  connected,  resolutions  were 
passed  in  memory  of  Mr.  Rindge,  and  it  was  said  that 
every  eye  was  dimmed  by  tears. 


As  showing  the  general  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held,  these  few  extracts  from  many  public  notices 
may  suffice. 

''  As  a  merchant,"  says  a  Boston  paper,  "  he  leaves 
a  character  above  reproach,  as  a  citizen  he  was  uni- 
versally respected  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
the  mercantile  communities  of  Boston  and  New  York, 
where  he  was  widely  known  and  wherein  he  was  ac- 
corded a  position  second  to  none." 

"As  a  business  man,"  writes  a  Cambridge  editor, 
"  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  as  is  evidenced  by 
his  associations  in  this  city.  For  many  years  he  was 
a  director  in  the  Charles  River  National  Bank  and 
later  became  its  President.  He  was  also  a  director  in 
the  Lechmere  National  Bank  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Cambridge  Savings  Bank.  Mr.  Rindge  was  always 
identified  with  projects  for  the  good  of  the  city,  and 
was  a  liberal  giver  to  worthy  causes." 

"  With  an  ambition  to  work  and  win,"  says  another 
notice,  "but  always  jealous  of  his  character,  nothing 
could  wean  him  from  the  path  he  had  chosen.  As  he 
grew  in  years  so  grew  hia  reputation  for  probity  and 
commercial  ability.  .  .  .  With  advancement  he  as- 
sumed the  burdens  following  such  promotion  with  a 
degree  of  modesty  equaled  only  by  the  diligence  and 
uprightness  exercised  in  the  execution  of  all  trusts 
committed  to  bis  care.  And  thus  half  a  century  of 
years  in  business  life  was  passed,  the  experience  of* 
each  year  adding  to  the  fullness  of  a  mind  already 
admired  for  the  display  of  such  superior  qualities." 

In  the  last  few  years  of  hia  life  Mr.  Rindge  passed 
the  summer  seasons  by  the  sea  at  the  old  town  of 
Marblehead,  at  first  as  the  tenant  of  others,  but  finally 
in  the  beautiful  home  which  he  built  at  Little-Top 
Hill,  near  Peach's  Point  From  the  first  he  "  took 
to  "  the  town  and  its  people,  and  his  life  here  was  one 
of  unrestrained  enjoyment.  Here  he  threw  off  all 
business  cares  and  immersed  himself  in  healthy  coun- 
try living.  His  regard  for  the  people  was  warmly 
returned,  as  is  testified  by  the  deep  feeling  which 
marked  his  obituary  In  the  local  press. 

"  It  was  with  saddened  faces  and  heavy  hearts," 
says  the  Marblehead  Messenger,  "  that  our  people 
heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Rindge  last  week. 
No  person  ever  died  in  our  midst  who  was  more  uni- 
versally respected  than  was  he. 

"  From  the  first  he  seemed  to  love  our  people  and 
they  in  turn  had  learned  to  love  him.  Unlike  a  great 
many  others  who  have  sojourned  in  our  community 
as  summer  residents,  he  could  see  nothing  strange  in 
our  dialect  or  behavior  that  would  excite  ridicule  or 
comment.  Our  crooked,  narrow  streets  and  quaint  old 
houses  called  forth  from  him  no  disparaging  remarks, 
but  he  could  only  see  in  those  he  met  men,  women 
and  children  created  in  the  image  of  God  like  himself 
and  that  he  was  commanded  to  love  them ;  and  this 
he  did  moat  earnestly  and  hia  love  was  reciprocated 
by  them. 
"  He  did  not  seem  to  be  over-anxious  to  form  an 
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acquaintance  with  the  elite,  so  called  (although  he 
treated  ail  courteously),  but  rather  the  men  of  the 
people,  the  day  laborers.  He  never  passed  one  on 
the  street  without  a  kindly  salutation  and  friendly 
greeting,  and  if  one  was  burdened  with  a  bundle  or 
had  a  long  walk  to  and  from  his  work,  he  was  invited 
to  a  seat  beside  him  in  his  carriage  to  enjoy  a  ride 
and  also  the  pleasure  of  his  entertaining  and  genial 
conversation.  .  .  . 

"But  above  all  he  was  a  friend  to  the  needy  and 
down-trodden.  No  one  who  ever  asked  alms  for  him- 
self or  others,  or  a  favor  of  any  kind  from  him,  w.as 
ever  refused  ;  but  he  never  published  it  to  the  wi.rld, 
for  quietly  and  without  display  he  gave  generously  of 
his  ample  wealth.  His  'creed'  seemed  to  be  more 
than  an  empty  form  for,  like  the  Master,  he  went  about 
doing  good.  He  was  in  every  sense  a  true  Christian 
gentleman.  .  .  . 

"The  world  is  made  better  by  such  lives.  It  would 
be  well  for  some  of  our  wealthy  men  to  stop  and  con- 
sider if  it  is  not  better  to  make  friends  instead  of 
enemiesof  their  fellow-men  who  have  lens  means  than 
themselves.  Let  them  study  the  life  of  this  good  man 
whose  deeds  are  so  enshrined  in  all  our  hearts  as 
never  to  be  forgotten.  .  .  ." 

Akin  to  the  feature  of  character  above  commended, 
is  the  interest  which  Mr.  Rindge  took  in  the  persons 
employed  in  mills  under  his  direction.  He  remem- 
bered and  recognized  men  and  women,  and  enjoyed 
talking  with  them  ;  and  this  not  as  de  haul  in  bas,  but 
placing  himself  and  them  on  precisely  the  same  level. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  family  that  the  funeral  ser- 
vices should  be  private  and  their  wish  was  respected ; 
but  most  unexpectedly  a  greU  throng  attended  at  the 
burial.  Neighbors  and  business  fri  ends,  official  asso- 
ciates and  employees  and  many  persons  whom  be  had 
befriended  were  there,  bearing  witness  by  their  attend- 
ance to  their  esteem  and  his  worth. 


JAMES   5IEI.LEN. 

The  general  verdict  of  a  man's  contemporaries 
would  be  a  truer  estimate  of  his  leal  worth  than 
the  glowing  memorials  which  find  their  way  into 
the  obituary  columns  of  the  newspapers  when  a  good 
citizen  dies.  Tried  by  this  standard,  the  quiet,  genial 
and  unassuming  traits  of  James  Mellen  would  call 
forth  a  practically  unanimous  tribute  of  good  will  and 
esteem  from  his  fellow-towntmen,  and  a  heartv  as- 
sent from  a  widely-scattered  host  of  friends  and  busi- 
ness associates.  His  is  an  open  record  of  an  honor- 
able and  successful  business  man  whose  original  stock 
in  trade  consisted  chiefly  in  that  old-fashioned  family 
legacy — personal  industry,  honesty  and  brains.  With 
such  an  equipment  it  is  not  strange  that  he  has 
earned  a  large  measure  of  success,  an  d  is  easily  classed 
among  the  su  bstantial  citizens  of  Middlesex  County. 
In  brief  outline,  the  record  of  his  early  years  is  that 
of  the  typical  New  England-bred  boy.  Born  in 
Charlestown  April  9,  1838,  his  childhood,  until  the 


aae  of  seven  years,  was  passed  there,  when  the  family 
then  moved  to  Cambridge.  His  father,  James,  Sr.i 
was  born  November  1,  1S1.5,  and  married,  September 
10,  1837,  Sarah  Ann  (Hilton)  Mellen,  the  widow  of 
his  brother,  David  Melleu,  .Tr..  who  was  born  March 
15,  1804,  who  died  November  11,  1836.  The  children 
of  this  last  marriage  were  James,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  and  David,  Jr.,  who  was  born  November  24. 
1839.  David  died  September  18,  1852.  The  chil- 
dren by  the  marriage  with  David  were  Louisa  Maria, 
born  March  21,  1829;  William  Otis,  born  February 
17,  1831 ;  and  Ellen  Celinda,  born  May  8,  1833.  The 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Mellen  was  David,  and  his  grand- 
mother was  Grace  Beals. 

The  educational  advantages  of  Mr.  Mellen  were 
those  afforded  by  the  public  schools  of  Charlestown 
and  Cambridge,  which  he  attended  until  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  of  assistance  to  his  father  in  his  business 
as  a  contractor  and  mover  of  buildings.  He  entered 
heartily  into  this  work  with  the  vigor  born  of  his 
sturdy  Scotch  ancestry,  and  became  efficient  in  the 
details  of  this  business.  He  was  occasionally  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Curtis  Davis,  who  was  then  coming 
into  prominence  as  the  manufacturer  of  soap  in  a  large 
way,  and  such  was  the  aptness  of  young  Mellen  that 
he  soon  became  a  valuable  acquisition  to  this  (to  him) 
new  business,  and  in  18(34  was  taken  into  partnership 
by  Mr.  Davis,  and  became  thoroughly  identified  with 
this  industry,  which  had  become,  prior  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Davis,  in  1887,  of  very  large  proportions,  and 
to  the  accomplishment  of  which  fact  Mr.  Mellen  had 
contributed  his  full  meed  of  energetic  work  with 
hands  and  brains.  Nor  was  Mr.  Davis  alone  of  his 
family  the  one  to  be  attracted  by  his  manly  and  vig- 
orous personality  to  this  comely  young  man, — Cupid 
must  have  "  had  a  hand  in  it,"  for  November  1,  1800, 
Mr.  Mellen,  was  married  and  the  happy  bride  was 
Christana  Van  Ness,  eldest  daughter  of  Curtis  Davis, 
and  for  over  thirty  years  they  have  together  enjoyed 
the  fruitage  of  his  intelligent  business  abilities  in 
yearly  increasing  measure. 

A  beautiful  home  on  Washington  Avenue,  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  lovely  summer  cottage  on  the  North 
Shore,  are  among  the  incidents  of  this  companion- 
ship. Mr.  Mellen,  while  not  taking  any  active  part  in 
politics,  is  interested  in  public  affairs,  and  while  in  th  e 
main  acting  with  the  Republican  party,  he  considers 
himself  an  Independent.  He  represented  Lis  section 
of  the  city  in  the  Council,  has  had  to  do  with  the 
management  of  financial  affairs,  and  is  a  safe  adviser 
and  a  whole-souled,  benevolent  friend.  The  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jlellen  are:  Edwin  Davis,  born  Nov. 
23,  1861;  Mary  Lizzie,  born  Aug.  19,  1863;  Louisa 
Maria,  born  Sept.  18,  1865  ;  Martha  Davis,  born  Nov. 
13,  1868  ;  Sarah  Agnes,  born  Nov.  20,  1869 ;  Nettie 
Christana,  born  July  15,  1870,  died  July  14,  1871. 

Of  these  children,  Edwin  Davis,  Sept.  5,  '  1883, 
married  Adele  Loda,  and  they  have  one  child,  Lucile 
Christana,  born  July  5,  188G. 
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Miiry  Lizzie,  Nov.  ],  1886,  was  married  to  Frederick 
L.  Cunningham,  and  they  have  one  child,  James 
Mellen,  born  Jan.  10,  1888. 

Mr.  Jlellen  has  provided  for  his  children  more  ex- 
tended educational  advantages  than  were  common  in 
his  boyhood  days.  His  son,  Edwin  D.,  having  taken 
high  rank  as  a  scholar,  has  been  taken  into  partner- 
ship with  his  father,  and  it  is  to  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected that  this  business  will  in  the  future  be  carried 
to  greater  degrees  of  perfection  by  the  light  of  science 
and  chemical  analvsis. 


EBEX   NORTON    HORSFOBD. 

Eben  Norton  Horsford  was  born  at  Moscow,  Liv- 
ingston County,  New  York,  July  27,  ISIS.  His  father 
was  Jerediah  Horsford,  from  Charlotte,  Chittenden 
County,  Vermont ;  and  his  mother.  Charity  Maria 
Norton,  from  Goshen,  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut. 
She  was  in  direct  descent  from  Thomas  Norton  of  the 
Colony  of  1639,  which  came  first  to  New  Haven  and 
afterwards  went  to  Guilford. 

The  son  enjoyed  the  rare  advantages  of  a  home  in 
which  good  books  were  common,  and  the  parental 
training  was  refined  and  vigorous.  He  attended  the 
district  schools  and  select  schools  until  he  was  thirteen, 
when  for  three  years  he  was  a  student  in  the  Living- 
ston County  High  School.  While  yet  a  boy  he  was 
employed  in  the  extemporaneous  surveys  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie,  and  the  Rochester  and  Auburn  Rail- 
roads. Then  foilowed  a  course  of  study  at  the  Rens- 
selaer Institute,  where  he  graduated  as  civil  engineer 
in  1S37.  He  was  for  two  years  engaged  in  the  geologi- 
cal survey  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  an  assistant 
to  Professor  Hall.  For  four  years  he  was  connected 
with  the  .Vlbany  Female  Academy  ai  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  during 
this  time  he  lectured  on  chemistry  in  Newark  College, 
Delaware.  For  two  years  after  this  he  was  a  student 
of  chemistry  under  Liebig,  at  Giessen,  Germany.  On 
his  return  to  this  country  he  was  appointed  Rumford 
Professor  of  Applied  Sciences  in  Harvard  University, 
and  he  filled  this  professorship  for  sixteen  years. 
Since  his  resignation  of  that  office  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  chemical  manufactures  based  on  his  own  in- 
ventions. He  has  taken  out  some  thirty  patents,  most 
of  them  connected  with  chemistry. 

In  1847  Professor  Horsford  was  married  to  Mary 
L'llommedieu  Gardiner,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Smith  Gardiner,  of  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y.  She 
died  in  1S55,  leaving  four  daughters,  one  of  whom  is 
the  wife  of  Andrew  Fiske,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  one 
the  wife  of  Judge  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  of  Boston. 

In  1857  he  married  a  sister  of  his  former  wife, 
Phicbe  Dayton  Gardiner,  who  has  one  daughter. 
His  home  is  still  in  Cambridge. 

Besides  the  professional  career  of  Professor  Hors- 
ford, he  has  engaged  in  many  works  of  general 
utility  and  interest.  His  first  work  on  his  return 
from   Germany  was  on   the   proper  material  for  the 


service-pipes  of  the  Boston  Water- Works,  in  view  of 
which  the  city  of  Boston  presented  him  with  a  ser- 
vice of  plate.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor  An- 
drew, soon  after  the  opening  of  the  late  war,  on  the 
Commis-iion  for  the  Defence  of  Boston  Harbor,  and 
prepared  the  report  of  the  plans  to  be  pursued  in  the 
event  of  the  approach  of  Confederate  cruisers.  He 
devised  a  marching  ration  for  the  army,  reducing 
transportation  to  the  simplest  terms.  Of  this  ration 
General  Grant  ordered  and  there  were  prepared  half 
a  million. 

In  1873  he  was  a  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Vienna,  and  he  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  report  in  connection  with  his  of- 
ficial duties.  In  1870  he  was  a  commissioner  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 

As  the  intimate  friend  of  Henry  F.  Durant,  Esq.,  the 
founder  of  Wellesley  College,  Professor  Horsford  has 
been  the  constant  and  munificent  friend  of  that  in- 
stitution. He  has  been  from  its  organization  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  interests  of  the  college.  He  haa 
endowed  the  college  library  and  founded  the  system 
of  the  "Sabbatical  Year,''  as  it  is  called  by  which 
the  professors  are  allowed  the  seventh  year  for  rest 
and  study  in  Europe,  and  a  system  of  pensions  for 
the  professors. 

Of  late  years  he  has  given  much  time  to  geograph- 
ical studies.  His  attention  was  turned  to  New  Eng- 
land Cartography  and  especially  to  the  finding  of  the 
lost  city  of  Norumbega.  His  investigation  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  ancient  city  was  not  in  Maine,  but  in 
Massachusetts.  His  first  research  led  him  to  the  Old* 
Fort  of  Norumbeg,  at  the  mouth  of  Stony  Brook,  in 
the  town  of  Weston.  When  he  had  decided  from  the 
literature  and  geography  where  its  site  must  have  been, 
he  drove  to  the  spot,  but  a  few  miles  from  his  own 
hou.<<e,  and  there  found  the  remains  of  extensive 
ditches  and  walls.  Five  years  later  he  announced 
the  discovery  of  the  site  and  walls  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Norumbega  at  Watertown.  It  was  a  startling  dis- 
covery. His  conclusion  was  inevitable.  The  maps, 
the  books,  the  ancient  walls,  the  results  of  his  studies 
in  the  field,  combined  to  convince  him  that  this  was 
the  place  which  had  been  named  in  history  and 
song,  but  had  long  ago  been  lost  to  sight.  In  the 
summer  of  1889  he  erected  a  tower  of  stone  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  ancient  fort,  and  commemorate  the 
discoveries  of  Vinlacd  and  Norumbega.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  historical  enterprise  he  found  other  ex- 
tensive remains  of  Norse  settlements  on  the  banks  of 
Charles  River.  Following  the  old  sagas,  he  found 
that  Leif  Erikson  after  his  landfall  on  Cape  Cod, 
sailed  up  the  Charles,  in  the  year  1000.  The  coinci- 
dences between  the  sagas  and  the  river  and  its  banks 
were  striking,  and  as  one  point  after  another  became 
clear  to  his  mind  he  saw  where  Leif  and  his  compan- 
ions had  come  ashore  and  where  they  had  built  their 
houses.     He  has  issued  monographs  in  which  his  in- 
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vestigationa  have  been  described  at  length  with  maps 
and  photograph?.  When  the  statue  of  Leif  Erikson 
was  erected  in  Boston  in  1887,  the  historical  address 
on  the  day  of  its  unveiling  was  given  in  FaneuilHall 
by  Profes-sor  Horsfurd. 

In  1889  he  gave  a  public  address  in  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  before  a  large  gathering,  upon  his  dis- 
covery of  Norumbega.  The  American  Geographical 
Society  was  represented  on  the  occasion. 

By  the  invitation  of  the  authorities  of  Boston,  he 
delivered  the  memorial  address  upon  the  life  and  work 
of  Prof.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph. 

In  1886  he  gave  an  address  in  connection  with  the 
library  festival  at  Wellesley  College.  He  has  for 
many  years  conducted,  as  an  expert,  investigations  in 
chemistry  and  physics.  He  has  published  numerous 
chemical  researches  in  the  scientific  publications  of 
Europe  and  America. 

Professor  Horsford  is  still  busily  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional and  philanthropic  work  whose  ioducnce  is 
extended  and  helpful. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
ACTON. 

I!V  REV.  JAMES    FLETCHER. 

The  hope  of  rescuins  from  tho  wreck  of  oblivion  some  of  ttie  precious 
reliCHul  tbopast  baa  been  tbu  solace  of  cure  in  the  prep;iruIiouof  tins  work. 

Ueiirly  thanks  nre  bere  expressed  and  aikDowledciiieDtsniiule  to  those 
who  have  contributed  with  the  pen  and  the  memory  in  aid  of  the  sketch. 

William  D.  Tuttlo,  Eaq.,  tho  town  clerk,  and  his  son,  Horace  F.,  havo 
rendei^  important  assistance  lo  gittheriiig  facts  from  the  town  recomls. 
*  The  histotical  map  prepared  by  Horace  K.  Tnttle  for  tho  history,  snd 
which  it  was  hoped  could  bo  published  in  the  same,  is  a  valuable  nc'inisi- 
tlon  for  future  refereuee.  Its  important  iletus  are  given.  It  should  be 
printed  and  donbtlete  will  be  soon.  Rev.  Dr.  Knowlton,  Ucv.  V. 
P.  Wood,  Rev.  Mr.  Heatb,  A.  A.  Wymao,  Esq.,  Horace  Hosnier  and  his 
daughter  Bertha.  Deacon  Samuel  Hosiner,  3IrB.  John  Hu(>good,  Mrs. 
Lottie  Flagg,  LutherConaut,  Esq.,  Moses  Taylor.  Esc).,  and  Luke  Smith 
have  rendered  essential  service  in  gathering  up  tho  fmgmouts  that 
nothing  be  lost. 

The  Centennial  address  of  Joeiah  11.  Adams,  Esq..  Shattuck's  "  History 
of  Concord  "  and  the  "Colonial  History  "  of  Charles  II. C.  Waicolt  have 
been  freely  consulted  in  the  compilation. 

The  history  of  Actou  seems  to  the  writer  in  the  review  like  a  romance 
dropped  freshly  from  the  skies.  It  is  in  ruiility  a  plain  tala  of  persons 
and  events  which  have  consecrated  for  all  time  this  locality. 

James  Ki.ETCUEn. 

Colonial  Pebiod. — Acton,  twenty-four  miles 
northwest  of  Boston,  has  on  the  north  Littleton  and 
Westford :  on  the  east  Carlisle  and  Concord  ;  on  the 
south  Sudbury,  Maynard  and  Stow ;  and  on  the 
west  Boxboro'  and  Littleton. 

Acton  at  its  incorporation,  July  21,  1735,  was 
bounded  by  Sudbury,  Concord,  Blllerica,  Chelmsford, 
Westford,  Liltleton  and  Stow,  which  then  included 
Boxborough.  The  principal  part  of  what  is  now 
Carlisle,  then  belonging  to  Old  Concord,  was  set  off 
as  a  part  of  the  new  town,  Acton. 

The  Carlisle  District  of  Acton  was  incorporated  as 
a  separate  town  in  1780 ;  the  easterly  part  of  Old 
Concord  was  incorporated  in  the  new  town  of  Bed- 
ford in  1729  ;  and  the  southerly  part  of  Old  Concord 
was  incorporated  in  the  new  town  of  Lincoln  iu  1754, 


so  that  from  1754  tO'1780  the  township  of  Acton  was 
larger  than  that  of  Concord,  though  much  behind  iu 
wealth  and  population.  At  the  time  of  Concord's  in- 
corporation, in  1G35,  what  is  now  the  Actou  territory 
was  not  a  part  of  Concord,  but  was  granted  to  Con- 
cord a  few  years  after  by  the  name  of  the  "  Concord 
Village,''  or  the  new  grant  covering  nearly  the  pres- 
ent boundaries  of  Acton.  The  Willard  Farms  in- 
cluded in  the  act  incorporating  Acton  in  1735  had, 
previous  to  that  act,  been  granted  to  Concord. 

When  Acton  was  made  a  town  the  statute  bounded 
it  on  the  east  by  "  Concord  old  Bounds,''  from  which 
it  appears,  .is  before  stated,  that  it  includes  no  part  of 
the  original  Concord  and  that  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  two  towns  is  a  portion  of  the  old  Concord 
on  that  side. 

The  Acton  boundary  extended  leads  to  a  heap  of 
lichen-covered  boulders,  surmounted  by  a  stake. 

This  ancient  monument  is  near  the  top  of  a  hill 
in  the  southwesterly  part  of  Carlisle,  and  undoubtedly 
marks  the  old  northwest  corner  of  Concord. 

It  was  identified  and  pointed  out  to  Chas.  H.  Walcott, 
of  Concord,  on  the  ground  by  Major  B.  F.  Heald,  of 
C.trlisle,  who  says  that  he  has  often  heard  his  father  and 
other  ancient  men,  long  since  deceased,  speak  of  this 
bound  as  marking  the  old  Concord  corner. 

Everything  goes  to  corroborate  this  testimony.  The 
place  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  Berry 
Corner,"  and  wiis  the  original  northeast  corner  of 
Acton,  but  in  1780  (statute  passed  A[)ril  28,  1780)  a 
portion  of  that  town  near  this  point  was  included  in 
what  was  then  constituted  the  District  of  Carlisle, 
and  subsequently  formed  a  part  of  the  town  of  the 
same  name  (Carlisle  did  not  acquire  all  the  legal 
characteristics  of  a  town  until  February  18,  1805  —  3 
Special  Laws,  497). 

Thomas  Wheeler  and  others  who  came  to  Concord 
about  1G39,  found  the  most  convenient  of  the  lands 
already  given  out,  and  in  1C42  petitioned  for  a  grant 
of  land  on  the  northwest,  which  was  conceded  on 
condition  that  they  improved  the  grant  within  twi> 
years.  Most  of  the  lands  were  granted  to  Concord 
for  feeding. 

They  were  not  very  accurately  defined,  being  found 
upon  actual  survey  to  contain  a  greater  number  of 
acres  than  nominally  specified  in  the  grants. 

A  settlement  was  begun  on  these  grants  as  early  as 
1G5C  and  possibly  a  few  years  earlier.  The  Shepherd 
and  Law  families  were  among  the  first  settlers. 

Many  of  the  meadows  were  open  prairies  affording, 
with  little  or  no  labor,  grass  in  abundance. 

Some  of  the  uplands  had  been  cleared  by  the  In- 
dians and  were  favorite  places  for  feeding.  In  those 
days  the  "  new  grant  "  was  familiarly  called,  and  with 
some  reason,  "  Concord's  sheep  pasture." 

In  1066,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from  the  General 
Court,  Richard  Beers,  of  Watertown,  and  Thomas 
Noyes,  of  Sudbury,  laid  out  the  new  grant,  or  Con- 
cord Village,  as  it  was  called,  compriaiug  the  present 
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territory  of  Acton  and  portions  of  Carlisle  and  Lit- 
tleton, and  made  their  return  in  the  following  year. 

On  January  12,  1669,  a  lease  was  made  by  Con- 
cord to  Captain  Thomas  Wheeler,  for  the  terra  of 
twenty-one  years,  of  two  hundreii  acres  of  upland 
and  sixty  acres  of  meadow,  lyin^  west  of  Nashoba 
Brook,  in  consideration  of  which  he  agreed  to  pay  a 
yearly  rent  of  £5  after  the  expiration  of  the  first 
seven  years,  and  to  build  a  house  forty  feet  in  length, 
eighteen  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  stud,  "  covered 
with  shingles,  with  a  payer  of  chimnes,"  also  a  barn 
forty  feet  long,  twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet 
stud.  These  buildings  were  to  be  left  at  the  end  of 
the  term  for  the  use  of  the  town,  with  thirty  acres  of 
land  in  tillage  and  sufficiently  fenced. 

He  agreed  further,  and  this  was  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  lease,  to  receive  and  pasture  the  dry  cattle 
belonging  to  the  town's  people,  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  number  nor  to  be  fewer  than 
eighty. 

The  cattle  were  to  be  marked  by  their  owners  and 
delivered  to  Captain  Wheeler  at  his  house,  and  the 
price  was  fixed  at  two  shillings  a  head,  payable  one- 
third  in  wheat,  one-lhird  in  rye  or  pease,  and  one- 
third  in  Indian  corn. 

The  owners  were  to  "keep  the  said  herd  twelve 
Sabboth  dayes  yearly,  at  the  appointment  and  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  by  said  Thomas  or  his  heires 
allotted." 

The  number  of  cattle  received  under  this  agree- 
ment fell  below  the  lowest  limit,  and,  in  January, 
1073,  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  so  modified  that 
Captain  Wheeler  was  entitled  to  receive  one  shilling 
per  head. 

The  town  of  Concord  laid  out  a  road  to  Thomas 
Wheeler's  mill,  the  first  grist-mill  in  Acton,  located 
on  the  present  site  of  Wetherbee's  mill,  as  in  proved 
by  the  foundations  of  the  old  mill  found  when  dig- 
ging for  the  present  mill. 

The  canal  now  used  is  essentially  the  same  as  then 
used. 

The  mill  was  tended  for  the  most  part  by  women. 
A  Mrs.  Joseph  Barker  had  charge  among  the  last. 

Going  up  frftm  that  site  to  the  present  saw-inlU  we 
find  on  the  eiist  side  of  the  dam,  near  the  road,  the 
abutments  of  what  were  old  iron  works,  called  at  the 
time  a  forge. 

Here  they  had  a  trip-hammer  and  other  implements 
and  conveniences  for  working  in  iron.  Joseph  Har- 
ris made  the  latches  and  the  iron-work  from  this 
forge  for  the  first  meeting-house. 

The  ore,  which  was  smelted  with  charcoal,  was  bog 
iron  ore  fuuud  in  the  vicinity,  some  rods  southwest. 
The  building  for  the  storing  of  the  charcoal  was  a 
little  distance  up  the  old  road  going  west,  beyond  the 
old  walls.  The  charcoal  bed  is  easily  determined  by 
striking  a  spade  into  the  ground. 

The  old  road  went  south  of  the  present  saw-mill 
and  wound  around  near  the  old  wall  up  to  the  brook 


at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  there   followed  up  the 
stream  on  the  right  side. 

Captain  Thomas  Wheeler's  house,  supposed  to  be 
the  first  dwelling-house  deserving  the  name,  was 
west  of  the  brook,  not  far  from  the  wall  where  the 
old  lilac  bushes  still  stand,  which  belonged  to  hid 
garden  plot. 

The  spring  near  the  brook,  now  enclosed  in  a  bar- 
rel, was  Captain  Wheeler's  well.  There  are  evidences 
of  an  old  orchard  opposite  on  the  south  side  of  the 
brook.  The  Canadian  plum-treea  near  by  are  said  to 
have  come  from  the  stones  of  plums  which  the  sol- 
diers brought  on  their  return  from  Canada  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Barker,  who  tended  the  mill,  lived  at 
one  time  in  Captain  Wheeler's  house.  John  Barker's 
house  was  a  little  to  the  right,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
stream,  and  farther  west  of  Thomas  Wheeler's  house 
and  barn. 

Captain  Thomas  Wheeler  died  in  1676,  from 
wounds  received  in  his  fight  with  the  Indians  at 
Brookfield.  He  was  born  a  leader  of  men  in  war 
and  peace.  The  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  Cap- 
tain Edward  Hutchinson,  after  hostilities  had  begun 
at  Plymouth,  written  by  Captain  Thomas  Wheeler,  is 
the  epic  of  Colonial  times.  He  was  so  associated 
with  the  first  start  in  the  settlement  and  business  ac- 
tivities of  Acton,  before  its  incorporation,  that  we  give 
apace  to  the  excellent  synopsis  of  his  narrative,  by 
Charles  H.  Walcott,  the  Colonial  historian  of  Con- 
cord : 

"Captain  Hutchinson  was  commis.sioned  by  the 
Council  at  Boston  to  proceed  to  the  Nipmuck  coun- 
try, so  called,  in  what  is  now  Worcester  County,  and 
confer  with  the  Indians  there  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting, if  possible,  any  extension  of  Philip's  influ- 
ence in  that  direction. 

"  Captain  Thomas  Wheeler,  of  Concord,  who  was 
already  advanced  in  years,  and  had  commanded  the 
western  troop  of  horse  ever  since  its  organization, 
was  ordered  to  accompany  Hutchinson  with  an  escort 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  men  of  his  company.  Ac- 
cordingly they  set  out  from  Cambridge  and  arrived 
at  Quabaug,  or  Brookfield,  on  Sunday,  August  Ist. 
Here  they  received  information  that  the  Indians 
whom  they  expected  to  meet  had  withdrawn  to  a 
place  about  ten  miles  distant  towards  the  northwest. 
A  detachment  of  four  men  was  sent  forward  to  assure 
them  of  the  peaceable  character  of  the  expedition, 
and  a  meeting  was  agreed  upon  for  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  eight  o'clock,  on  a  plain  within  three  miles  of 
the  town. 

"  There  was  some  apprehension  of  treachery,  but 
prominent  citizens  of  Brookfield  not  only  expressed 
confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  savages,  but 
declared  their  own  willingness  to  be  present  at  the 
conference,  and  Hutchinson  decided  that  the  appoint- 
ment must  be  kept.  The  Indians,  however,  did  not 
appear,  and  this  fact,  together  with  other  suspicious 
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circumstances,  led  the  sagacious  Wheeler  to  think 
that  to  venture  further  would  be  unwise.  But 
Hutchinson  was  unwilling  to  abandon  his  mission 
with  nothing  accomplished,  and,  in  deference  to  his 
wishes,  the  order  was  given  to  advance  towards  a 
swamp  where  the  savages  were  supposed  to  be  lurk- 
ing. 

"  As  they  proceeded  the  narrowness  of  the  path, 
with  the  swamp  on  one  side  and  a  rocky  hill  on  the 
other,  forced  men  and  horses  to  march  in  single  file. 
"Suddenly  the  war-whoop  resounded,  and  the  ad- 
vancing column  was  assailed  by  a  volley  of  arrows  and 
bullets  discharged  from  behind  trees  and  bushes,  kill- 
ing eight  men,  wounding  five,  and  throwing  the  line 
into  disorder,  which  was  materially  increased  by  the 
difficulty  of  turning  about  or  passing  by  in  the  strait- 
ened passage-way. 

"  Captain  Wheeler  spurred  his  horse  upthe  hillside, 
when,  finding  himself  unhurt  and  perceiving  that 
some  of  his  men  had  fallen  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  now  rushing  forward  to  finish  their 
work,  he  turned  about  and  dashed  boldly  forward  to 
attack  them. 

"  The  movement  separated  him  for  a  few  moments 
from  his  men.  A  well-directed  shot  killed  his  horse 
and  brought  the  old  man  to  the  ground  wounded, 
and  it  would  soon  have  been  all  over  with  the  brave 
captain,  had  not  his  son  Thomas,  who  was  also 
wounded,  come  to  his  rescue. 

"Quickly  dismounting,  he  placed  his  father  in  the 
saddle,  and  ran  by  his  side  until  he  caught  another 
horse  that  bad  lost  his  rider,  and  so  the  two  escaped 
with  their  lives,  but  suffering  severely  from  their 
wounds. 

"  This  was  merely  the  beginning.  Hutchinson  had 
received  a  wound  that  caused  his  death  in  a  few  days, 
and  now  the  task  of  extricating  the  command  from 
its  perilous  situation  devolved  upon  Captain  Wheeler. 
It  was  performed  in  masterly  fashion.  Keeping  to 
the  open  country  and  avoiding  the  woods,  they  re- 
traced their  way,  with  the  assistance  of  friendly  In- 
dian guides,  to  the  village  of  Brookfield,  took  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  houses,  and 
fortified  aa  best  they  could. 

"  They  had  not  long  to  wait  before  the  enemy  ap- 
peered  in  superior  numbers,  and  attacked  the  strong- 
hold with  vigor. 

"The  captain's  disability  brought  to  the  front  Lieu- 
tenant Simon  Davis,  another  Concord  man,  who 
fought  and  prayed  with  a  fervor  that  reminds  one  of 
the  soldiers  of  Cromwell.  To  him,  associated  with 
James  Richardson  and  John  Fiske,  of  Chelmsford, 
the  direction  of  affairs  was  entrusted. 

"  Two  men,  dispatched  to  Boston  for  assistance,  were 
unable  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  besiegers,  and 
were  obliged  to  return. 

"The  Indians  piled  hay  and  other  combustibles 
against  the  side  of  the  house  and  set  fire  to  them, 
thus  forcing  the  English  to  expose  themselves  in  their 


efforts  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Their  bows  shot 
arrows  tipped  with  'wild  fire,'  which  alighted  on  the 
buildings  within  the  enclosure  and  set  them  afire. 

"  To  get  their  combustible  materials  close  to  the 
walls,  a  remarkable  engine,  fourteen  rods  long,  was 
constructed  by  the  savages  of  poles  and  barrels,  which 
they  trundled  forward  on  its  menacing  errand.  For 
three  days  and  nights  this  horrible  warfare  continued. 
"  The  besieged  were  com  pelled  to  witness  the  mutila- 
tion of  their  dead  comrades  who  had  fallen  outside, 
and  to  endure  as  best  they  could  the  jeers  aud  taunts 
of  the  foe. 

"Rain  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  little  band  by 
putting  out  the  fires  of  their  assailants  and  rendering 
it  difficult  to  kindle  new  ones.  Davis,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  of  a  '  lively  spirit,'  exhorted  his  men  to 
remember  that  God  was  fighting  on  their  side,  and  to 
take  good  aim  before  firing. 

"  The  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  soldiers,  borne  out 
on  wings  of  fire  and  smoke,  were  answered  by  cries  of 
the  unregenerate  heathen,  who  gave  utterance  to  hid- 
eous groanings  in  imitation  of  the  singing  of  psalms. 
"Twice  did  brave  Ephraim  Curtis  attempt  to  make 
his  way  through  the  enemy's  line  to  go  for  succor. 
Twice  was  he  compelled  to  return  baflied.  The  third 
time,  by  great  exertion  and  crawling  for  a  considera- 
ble distance  on  his  hands  and  knees,  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  Marlborough,  where  he  gave  the  alarm,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  4th  the  garrison  was  overjoyed 
at  the  arrival  of  their  old  neighbor  and  friend,  Major 
Willard,  with  a  force  of  forty-six  soldiers  and  five 
Indians,  who,  hearing  at  Marlborough  of  their  dis- 
tress, had  altered  his  course  to  come  to  their  relief. 

"Towards  morning  the  Indians  departed,  having. -et 
fire  to  all  the  houses,  except  that  which  sheltered  the 
whites. 

"It  has  already  been  stated  that  Captain  Wheeler 
was  severely  wounded,  and  his  son  was  detained  at 
Brookfield  for  several  weeks  by  the  injuries  he  had 
received. 

"  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  Captain  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  troop  received  a  hearty  welcome  on 
their  return  home.  The  town  kept  the  2l3t  day  ol 
October,  1675,  as  'a  day  of  praise  and-  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  their  remarkable  deliverance  and  safe  re- 
turn.' It  was  a  battle  in  which  Concord  men  were 
foremost  in  the  display  of  courage  and  the  rarer  qual- 
ities thai  constitute  good  leadership. 

"  The  Indiana  appear  to  have  behaved  very  badly 
from  the  beginning.  They  were  guilty  of  an  unpro- 
voked and  treacherous  assault  upon  a  party  whose 
purpose  was  one  of  peace  and  friendship.  The  mis- 
sion was  an  honorable  one  and  faithfully  discharged ; 
and  Wheeler  and  his  men  are  deserving  of  praise  for 
all  time  as  brave  soldiers  who  acquitted  themselves 
nobly  under  the  most  trying  circumstances." 

Nathan  Robbins  appears  to  be  the  first  owner  of 
the  land  after  Wheeler,  and  the  land  has  passed  from 
father  to  son  ever  since. 
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Acts  of  Incorporation. — An  act  to  incorporate 
the  town  of  Acton,  passed  July,  1735. 

"  ^V^le^ea»the  inliabltanta  and  proprietoH  of  the  Northwesterly  part  of 
Concord,  ia  the  Couoty  uf  Middlesex,  called  the  Villase  or  New  GfHDt, 
have  represented  to  this  court  that  tUey  labor  under  great  difllcuUles 
by  reason  of  their  remoteness  from  the  place  of  public  worship  and 
therefore  desire  that  they  and  their  estates,  together  with  the  farms 
called  Willard  Farms,  may  be  set  off  a  distinct  and  separate  township 
fur  which  they  have  also  obtained  the  couseot  uf  the  towa  of  Concord  : 

"  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  hts  Excellency  the  Qorernor,  Council  aud 
Repreeentatives  iu  General  Court  aa^embled.  aud  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  that  the  said  Northwesterly  part  of  Cjucord,  together  with  the 
said  farnui  be,  and  hereby  are  set  off,  constituted  and  erected  into  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  towDsliip  by  the  uame  of  Acton,  and  ajreeably  to  the 
following  boundaries,  namely,  beginning  at  the  jouthweiC  corner  of 
Concord  old  bounds,  then  Southwesterly  on  Sudbury  and  Stow  line  till 
it  comes  to  Littleton  Hue,  then  bounded  Northerly  by  Littloto  n.  West- 
ford  and  Chelmsford,  cbeu  Easterly  by  Billertca  till  it  comes  to  the 
Northwest  corner  of  Concord  old  bounds  and  by  said  bounds  to  the 
place  first  mentioned. 

"And  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  lands  before  described  and  bounded 
be  and  hereby  are  vested  with  all  the  town  privileges  and  immuoities 
that  the  inhabitants  of  other  towoa  witbia  this  ProviQca  are  or  by  law 
ought  to  be  vested  with. 

**  Provided  that  the  slid  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  of  Acton  do, 
within  three  years  front  the  publication  of  this  Act,  erect  and  finish  a 
suitable  house  for  the  public  worehip  of  God  and  procure  and  settle  a 
learned  orthodox  miuist^r  of  good  convera^tioD  and  make  provision  for 
ilis  comfortable  aud  huuorable  support." 

Thia  vicinity  was  called  Concord  Village  in  those 
days. 

Here  was  a  happy,  independent,  industrious  com- 
munity, owning  their  lands,  worshiping  God  in  their 
own  way  and  educating  their  children. 

For  seventeen  years  all  went  well,  till  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  appeared  in  Boston  and  tried  to  overthrow 
the  charter  which  was  served  by  the  people  as  their 
safeguard  and  protection. 

He  prohibited  town-meetings  except  once  a  year  to 
choose  officers. 

Puritan  flesh  and  blood  could  not  stand  thi?.  Their 
town-meeiiugs  meant  business,  and  now  they  were 
ordered  to  give  them  up.  Taxes  were  laid  without 
consulting  those  who  were  to  pay  them,  and,  worst 
of  all,  Andros  declared  all  land  titles  null  and  void. 

When  the  people  showed  their  deeds  from  the  In- 
dians he  said  he  cared  no  more  for  an  Indian's  signa- 
ture than  he  did  for  the  scratch  of  a  bear's  paw. 

Then  they  pleaded  what  we  in  late  days  have 
called  squatter  sovereignty.  But  he  said  that  no 
length  of  possession  could  make  valid  a  grant  from 
one  who  bad  no  title. 

Then  the  people  rose  to  defend  their  homes  and  the 
rights  of  Englishmen. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1689,  the  Concord  Company, 
commanded  by  John  Heald,  the  first  selectman  of 
Acton  after  its  incorporation,  marched  to  Boston  to 
assist  in  the  revolt  which  overthrew  the  Andros  gov- 
ernment. 

In  this  way  the  men  of  Concord  and  Acton  ante- 
dated the  original  19th  of  April,  which  has  since  be- 
come the  red-letter  day  in  our  history. 

The  First  Meeting-House.— We  will  retrace  our 
steps  by  the  old  Brooks  tavern,  to  the  spot  opposite 
'l6 


where  now  stands  the  stately  school  building  of  the  ' 
Centre  District. 

We  will  have  to  pause  a  long  time  here  before  com- 
prehending the  situation.  It  is  the  spot  where  stood 
for  seventy  years  that  old  landmark  of  the  past — the 
first  meeting-house  of  the  town  of  Acton. 

If  you  have  seen  the  striking  picture  in  the 
pamphlet  of  the  centennial  celebration,  you  will  have 
been  helped  to  au  impression  of  the  house  and  itu 
surroundings. 

You  must  stand  yourself  on  that  hill  of  Zion,  for 
such  it  was  to  our  early  forefathers,  and  view  the 
landscape  o'er.  On  the  south  is  the  road  that  leads 
through  the  woods  to  the  resting-place  of  the  dead. 
On  the  east  rises  Annursneak  Hill,  hiding  from  view 
the  peaceful  homes  of  Mother  Concord. 

To  the  north  of  Annursneak  is  Strawberry  Hill, 
whose  brow  strikes  but  eight  feet  below  the  brow  of  the 
former,  having  a  view  more  commanding  and  more 
accessible.  To  the  north  and  west  are  the  delectable 
Hills,  and  towering  above  them  all  in  the  distance, 
Watatuck,  Monadnock  and  Wachusett,  old,  familiar 
faces  to  every  Acton  boy  and  girl. 

The  building  of  this  meeting-house  is  associated 
with  the  organization  of  Acton  as  a  separate  incor- 
porated town.  (See  act  of  incorporation.)  The  location 
and  erection  of  a  meeting-house  soon  began  to  agitate 
the  people.  In  October  of  the  year  of  incorporation  it 
was  voted  not  to  build  that  year,  but  "  to  set  the 
meeting-house  in  the  Center."  By  the  centre  was 
meant  the  point  of  intersection  of  lines  drawn  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  town.  This  decision  was  not 
satisfactory  to  all  the  inhabitants. 

At  a  meeting  holden  November  10, 1735,  it  was  pro- 
pounded whether  the  town  would  not  reconsider  their 
vote  to  have  the  meeting-houae  in  the  centre,  and 
"  agree  to  set  it  at  some  place  near  the  center  for  con- 
venience."' It  was  voted  not  to  reconsider.  It  was 
also  voted  not  to  do  anything  towards  building  the 
meeting-house  the  ensuing  year. 

At  a  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  the 
same  year  it  was  again  proposed  to  the  town  to  re- 
consider the  previous  action,  with  reference  to  the  lo- 
cation. The  article  was  dismissed.  But  the  minority 
had  another  meeting  warned  for  December  29th,  "  To 
see  if  the  Town  will  reconsider  thar  vote  that  they 
will  set  thare  meeting-house  in  the  Center,  and  agree 
to  set  it  on  a  knowl  with  a  grate  many  Pines  on  it, 
Laying  South  Easterly  about  twenty  or  thirty  Rods 
of  a  black  oak  tree,  whare  the  fire  was  made  the  last 
meeting,  or  to  se  if  the  Town  will  agree  to  set  thare 
meeting-house  on  a  knowl  the  North  of  an  oak  tree 
whare  they  last  met,  or  to  see  if  the  Town  will  chuse 
two  or  three  men  to  say  which  of  the  places  ia  most 
convenient,  or  to  se  if  the  Commity  think  that  knowl 
whereon  stands  a  dead  pine  between  the  two  afore- 
said knowls,  or  to  say  which  of  the  three  places  is 
most  convenient." 

At  this  meeting  the  locatioc  was  changed  to  the 
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.  first  "  knowl "  mentioned  in  the  warrant.  The  site  of 
the  first  meeting-houae  (a  little  to  the  south  of  where 
the  Centre  School-house  now  stands,  near  the  two 
elma)  was  twenty  or  thirty  rods  southea.it  of  the  geo- 
graphical centre  of  the  town,  as  it  was  before  the  in- 
corporation of  Carlisle. 

At  the  meeting  which  finally  decided  the  location 
of  the  house,  it  was  voted  to  begin  that  year  and  the 
dimensions  were  fixed  upon. 

The  house  was  to  be  forty-six  by  thirty-eight  feet 
in  length  and  width  and  twenty  feet  in  height. 

At  the  next  meeting  (January  2,  173G)  the  former 
vote  was  reconsidered,  and  the  vote  was  to  have  the 
house  forty-six  by  thirty-six  and  "  21  feet  between 
joynts." 

Voted,  "  That  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  should 
have  the  offer  to  work  at  giting  the  timber  for  the 
house  by  the  Commity." 

Voted,  "Th&t  Samuel  Wheeler,  Jonath.in  Parlin, 
Simon  Hunt,  John  Shepherd  and  Daniel  Shepherd 
be  a  Commity  to  manage  ye  affair  of  giting  the  tim- 
ber for  ye  meeting-house." 

Fo<erf,  "  That  the  Commity  should  have  six  shil- 
lings per  day  for  thar  work,  and  the  other  Laborers 
five  shillings  per  day." 

Voted,  '"That  there  should  be  a  Rate  of  seventy 
pounds  made  and  assessed  ou  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Acton  towards  setting  up  the  frame  of  the 
house." 

May  10,  1736,  it  was  voted  "  That  the  Selectmen 
should  agree  with  Madam  Cuming  for  ye  land  for  ye 
meeting-house  to  stand  on." 

The  deed  of  the  land  of  the  first  meeting-house  in 
Acton  was  dated  January  25, 1737,  signed  by  "  Anne 
Cummings,  wife  of  Mr.  Alexander  Cummings,  Sur- 
geon, now  abroad,  and  attorney  of  said  Alexander 
Cummings,  being  empowered  and  authorized  by 
him." 

This  deed  is  written  in  a  bold,  large-lettered  style, 
and  is  very  plain  to  read — as  but  few  specimens  of 
penmanship  seen  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 

It  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation  in  the  keeping 
of  the  town  clerk. 

The  style  of  it  reminds  one  of  John  Haiicock's 
signature  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

September  15,  1736,  the  town  voted  "  To  frame  and 
Raise  thar  meeting-house  before  winter,  and  John 
Heald,  Thomas  Wheeler  and  Simon  H::nt  were 
chosen  a  Commity  impowered  to  Regulate  and 
Inspect  and  order  ye  framing  and  Raising  ye  meeting- 
house in  Acton  and  like  wise  to  agree  with  Carpen- 
ter or  carpenters  to  frame  ye  house." 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  decided  to  do  nothing 
about  preaching  for  the  ensuing  winter. 

November  1,  1736,  Fbte/,  "That  they  would  board 
and  shingle  ye  roofs  and  board  and  clap-board  ye 
sides  and  ends,  make  window  frames  and  casements 
and  make  ye  door  and  crown  of  doors  and  windows, 
put  troughs  round,  build  ye  pulpit  and  lay  ye  lower 


floor,   ye  work  to  be  done  by  ye  first  of  November 
next." 

May  30,  1737,    Voted,  "To  underpin  the  meeting- 
house by  working  each  man  a  day." 

Those  who  were  delinquent  were  required  to  work 
a  day  "  at  high  nays,  by  order  of  ye  surveyor,  more 
than  thare  equal  part  other  ways  wood  have  been." 
"The  work  of  pinting  the  underpining  was  let  out 
to  Jonathan  Billings  for  2£  10*.,  which  work  he 
engaged  to  do  spedily  and  Do  it  Wei." 

Public  worship  was  first  held  in  the  meeting-house 
in  January,  1738. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Swift's  ordination,  November, 
1738,  it  was  far  from  being  finished. 

May  15,  17-15,  Voted,  "  To  raise  twenty  pounds,  old 

tenor,  for  finishing  the  meeting  house  that  year." 

!^\ot  till   two  years  alter  this  was  the  house  com- 

I  pitted.     One  s-hould   read  the  several  dates  in  order 

I  to  get  a  full  impression  of  the  slowness  and  difficulty 

of  building  a  meeting-house  in  those  colonial  times. 

'      There  is  a  tradition  that  Lord   Acton,  of  England, 

I  for  whom   the  town   may  possibly  have  been  named, 

I  offered  a  bell  for  the  house  of  worship,  but,  having 

1  no  tower,  and  the  people  feeling  too  poor  to  erect  one, 

the  present  was  declined. 

When  the  house  was  finished  (so-called),  in  1747, 
there  were  no  pews,  except  on  the  lower  floor  adjoin- 
ing the  walls  of  the  house,  and  these  were  but  sixteen 
in  number.  The  four  pews  which  were  under  and 
over  each  of  the  gallery  stairs  were  built  at  intervals 
some  years  after.  Several  of  the  pew-holders  from 
time  to  lime  obtained  leave  of  the  town  to  make  a 
new  window  for  their  own  accommodation  and  at 
their  own  expense.  Each  se»ms  to  have  consulted 
his  own  fancy,  both  as  to  size  and  location.  Little 
windows,  in  this  way,  of  different  sizes  and  shapes, 
came  to  be  placed  near  the  corners  of  the  building. 

In  the  body  of  the  house,  on  each  side  the  broad 
aisle,  were  constructed  what  were  then  called  the  body 
seals,  and  these  together  with  the  gallery  were  occu- 
pied by  all  who,  through  poverty  or  otherwise,  were 
not  proprietors  of  a  pew. 

Both  in  the  body  seats  and  in  the  gallery  the  men 
were  arranged  on  the  right  of  the  pulpit  and  the  women 
on  tne  left,  so  that  while  the  pew-holder  could  sit  with 
his  wife  at  church,  all  others  were  obliged  to  keep  at 
a  respectful  distance. 

The  custom  of  "  seating  the  meeting-house,"  as  it 
was  called,  was  found  necessary,  and  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  confusion  and  to  insure  particularly 
to  the  aged  a  certain  and  comfortable  seat. 

To  give  the  better  satisfaction  the  committee  were 
usually  instructed  to  be  governed  by  age  and  the 
amount  of /fliTfa  paid  for  the  three  preceding  years. 
In  the  year  1757  they  were  also  instructed  to  be  gov- 
erned by  "  other  circumstances,"  at  their  discretion. 

The  report  of  that  committee  was  not  accepted  and 
a  new  committee  was  chosen  with  the  usual  instruc- 
tions.   What  the  "  other   circumstances"  were   does 
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not  appear.  But  it  should  have  been  known  that  any 
circumstances  which  depended  on  the  estimation  and 
discretion  of  a  committee  would  fail  to  give  satisfac- 
tion in  a  matter  of  such  peculiar  delicacy. 

The  new  committee,  however,  seem  to  have  restored 
harmony,  and  the  same  practice  was  continued  during 
the  existence  of  the  old  meeting-house. 

Special  instructions  were  given  in  favor  of  negroes, 
who  were  to  have  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the 
"  hind  seat  "  in  the  gallery. 

How  the  youthful  eyes  lingered  on  the  heels  of 
Quartus  Hosmer  as  they  disappeared  in  his  passage 
up  the  gallery-stairi?,  and  how  eagerly  they  watched 
the  re-appearance  in  the  gallery  of  his  snow-white 
eyes,  made  more  conspicuous  by  the  eel-skin  ribbon 
which  gathered  into  a  queue  his  graceful  curls! 

He  lived  at  the  house  then  occupied  by  Mr.  Hosmer, 
near  the  turnpike  corner  on  the  way  from  the  Centre 
to  the  South,  midway  between  the  two  villages. 

In  1769  "  the  hind  parts"  of  the  body  seats  were 
removed  and  four  new  pews  were  erected  in  their 
place.  They  were  occupied  by  Thomas  Noyes,  Daniel 
Brooks,  Joseph  Robbins  and  Jonathan  Hosmer.  In 
the  eame  year  the  house  was  new  covered  and  glazed. 
In  1783  four  other  other  news  were  built  and  another 
portion  of  the  body  seats  was  removed.  Three  of  i 
these  were  sold  and  the  fourth  was  "  assigned  for 
the  use  of  the  clergyman.  It  was  through  the  banis- 
ters of  this  pew  "  old  Mother  Robbins,"  who  sat  in 
the  body  seats,  used  to  furnish  the  centennial  orator, 
Josiah  Adams,  E.sq.,  the  son  of  the  pastor,  those 
marigolds,  peonies,  and  pink  roses,  decorated  and 
perfumed  with  pennyroyal,  southernwood,  and  tansy. 
She  was  indeed  a  most  interesting  old  lady.  No  other 
public  building  has  existed  in  the  town  so  long  as  this 
stood.  It  was  the  house  in  which  the  first  minister, 
Mr.  Swift,  preached  during  the  whole  of  his  long  ser- 
vice of  thirty-seven  years,  and  in  which  Mr.  Moses 
Adams,  the  second  minister,  officiated  during  the 
period  of  thirty  years. 

It  was  used  not  simply  for  religious  worship,  but  for 
town-meetiugs.  Here  the  money  was  voted  for  the 
first  public  schools,  hern  the  roads  were  laid  out,  here 
the  poor  were  provided  for,  here  Acton  took  its  munic- 
ipal action  preliminary  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
here  the  first  vote  was  passed  recommending  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  to  put  forth  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  house  stood  and  was  used  for  these 
public  purposes  until  1808,  when  it  was  forsaken  and 
after  a  few  years  torn  down. 

It  would  be  a  novel  and  impressive  service  could 
the  persons  of  the  present  generation  be  transferred 
just  for  one  day  and  witness  the  scene  in  that  old 
meeting-house  on  the  "  knowl."  We  would  like  to 
catch  just  one  look  at  that  venerable  row  of  the  deacons' 
seat.  We  would  like  to  see  them  there,  each  in  his 
turn  reading  the  psalm,  a  line  at  a  time,  and  tossing  it 
up  for  the  use  of  the  singers  in  the  front  gallery.  We 
would  like  to  hear  the  peculiar  voices  of  James  Bil- 


lings and  Samuel  Parlin  coming  back  as  an  echo. 
This  practice  of  reading  a  line  at  a  time,  which, 
doubtless,  had  its  origin  in  a  want  of  psalm-bookg,  be- 
came so  hallowed  in  the  minds  of  many  that  iis^  dis- 
continuance was  a  work  of  some  difficulty. 

In  1790  the  church  voted  that  it  should  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  afternoon,  and  three  years  after- 
wards they  voted  to  abandon  the  practice. 

On  the  Sabbath  previous  to  the  dedication  of  their 
second  meeting-house,  the  people  of  Acton  came 
from  all  directions,  a  whole  family  on  a  horse,  toward 
the  old  meeting-house,  to  bid  farewell  to  the  place 
where  their  fathers  had  worshiped.  After  the  whole 
town  had  come,  entered  the  church,  taken  their  seats 
in  the  old-fashioned  square  pews,  sung  some  of  Watts' 
hymns,  and  littened  toalong  and  fervent  prayer,  their 
beloved  minister,  the  Rev.  Moses  Adams,  eloquently 
discoursed  from  the  following  text  (Micah  2  :  10) : 
"  Arise  and  let  us  depart,  for  this  is  not  our  rest" 
"  Let  us  sing  in  his  praise,"  the  minister  said.  All 
the  psalm-books  at  once  fluttered  open  at  "  York." 

A  sprig  of  green  caraway  carries  me  there  to  the  old 
village  church  and  the  old  village  choir. 

"To  the  land  of  the  leal  they  hare  gone  with  their  suog. 
Where  the  choir  end  the  chorus  together  belong, 
Ob  !  be  lifted  ye  gntes  !  let  me  bear  Cbem  again, 
Bleaeed  Bong  :  bleeeed  Sabbath.     ForeTer.     Amen." 

Rev.  John  Swift,  the  First  Pastor. — We  come 
to  the  fine  mansion  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Dea- 
con William  W.Davis.  Since  its  recent  improvements 
it  has  become  an  important  addition  to  the  structural 
adornment  of  the  Centre.  It  is  near  enough  to  the 
main  avenue  of  the  village  to  be  easily  seen,  and,  with 
its  elevated  front  and  majestic  elm  towering  above  the 
whole,  it  makes  a  fine  perspective  view  on  approach- 
ing the  town  from  either  road. 

Mr.  Eliab  Grimes,  who  formerly  occupied  the  place, 
was  a  successful  farmer  who  tilled  the  land  in  the 
warm  months  of  the  year,  and  taught  the  schools  in 
the  winter,  and  had  important  trusts  of  service  from 
the  town  as  selectman  and  representative.  Joash 
Keyes,  David  Barnard,  Esq.,  in  1800 ;  Deacon  Josiah 
Noyes,  in  1780 ;  and  Rev.  John  Swift,  in  1740.  One 
dwelling-hou'>e  on  this  site  was  burned.  Here  is 
where  Mr.  Swift,  the  first  pastor  of  Acton,  for  so 
long  a  period  lived.  Here  we  must  pause  long  enough 
to  get  affiliated  to  the  historical  atmosphere,  which 
seems  to  pervade  the  whole  region  around. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  town  October  4,  1737,  while 
the  first  meeting-house  was  being  built,  a  committee 
was  selected  to  supply  the  pulpit.  The  meetings  were 
to  begin  the  first  Sunday  in  January.  At  a  meeting 
on  January  25,  1738,  it  was  voted  "to  raise  thirty 
pounds  to  glaze  ye  meeting-house,  to  raise  fifty 
pounds  to  support  preaching,  and  Joseph  Fletcher 
should  be  paid  for  a  cushing  for  ye  pulpft  out  of  the 
tax  money."  In  the  warrant  for  a  meeting  holden 
on  March  28th  was  this  article:  "To  se  if  ye  town 
will  appint  a  day  for  fasting  and  prayer  to  God,  with 
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the  advice  and  assistance  of  sum  of  ye  Neighboring 
Ministers  for  further  directions,  for  the  establishing 
ye  gospel  among  them,  as,  allao,  who  and  how  many 
thay  will  advise  with,  as,  allso,  to  chose  a  commett  to 
mannig  ye  aflare  and  provide  for  ye  Pulpit  for  ye 
time  to  come." 

Voted  "to  appint  ye  last  Thursday  of  March  for 
fasting  and  prayer." 

Voted  "  that  thay  will  call  in  five  of  ye  Neighboring 
Ministers  for  advice  in  calling  a  Minister,  viz. :  Mr. 
Lorin,  of  Sudbury;  Mr.  Cook,  East  Sudbury;  Mr. 
Gardner,  of  Stow ;  Mr.  Peabody,  of  Natick  ;  and  Mr. 
Kogers,  of  Littleton.  Also,  voted  ye  Selectmen  be  a 
Committ  to  Mannig  ye  affare,  and  provide  for  ye 
pulpit  for  ye  lutur."  At  this  meeting  John  Cragin 
was  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  meeting-house,  and 
thus  he  became  Acton's  first  sexton. 

May  9,  1738,  the  town  invited  Mr.  John  Swift,  of 
Framingham,  to  settle  with  them  as  minister.  It 
was  voted  to  give  him  £250  as  a  settlement,  and  an 
annual  salary  of  £150,  to  be  paid  in  semi-annual  in- 
stalments in  Massachusetts  bills,  which  at  the  time 
was  equivalent  to  about  £117  settlement,  and  £70 
salary.  The  contracting  committee  were  John 
Heald,  Samuel  Wheeler,  John  Brooks,  Ammiruham- 
mah  Faulkner,  Simon  Hunt  and  Joseph  Fletcher. 
The  salary  ofiered  was  to  rise  or  fall  with  the  price 
of  the  principal  necessaries  of  life.  In  the  year  1754, 
the  following  list  of  articles  considered  as  principally 
necessary  for  consumption  in  a  minister's  family 
were  reported  by  a  town's  committee,  with  the  cur- 
rent prices  in  1735  annexed,  and  were  adopted  as  a 
basis  for  regulating  the  amount  of  Mr.  Swia's  salary. 
The  signatures  of  the  parties  on  the  record  show 
their  entire  satisfaction. 

" 30  b.  Corn,  at  6».;  20  b.  Rye,  at  10».;  500  lb.  Pork,  at 
M.;  300  lb.  Beef,  at  5rf. ;  25  lb.  wool,  at  3«.  6rf.;  15  lb. 
Cotton,  at  4».  6d. ;  50  lb.  Flax,  at  Is.  Zd. ;  56  lb.  sugar, 
at  Is.  4d. ;  20  gals.  Rum,  at  8». ;  80  lb.  Butter,  at  1». 
4(f. ;  2  Hats,  at  £3  ;  10  pr.  shoes,  at  15«." 

The  contract  and  agreement  between  Rev.  John 
Swift  and  the  town  of  Acton  ia  here  copied  as  an  in- 
structive chapter  on  the  times : 

"  Whare-u  the  Town  of  Acton  at  a  Town  Meeting  Only  warned  May 
19th,  1T38,  did  Invite  jre  Rot.  John  Swift  into  ye  work  of  ye  ministry 
among  them,  and  did  all  ao  pas  a  Tot«  to  give  him  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Punnds  towarda  a  aettlement,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  Pounda  Sal- 
lary  yearly  and  aincc,  at  a  town  meeting  October  ye  Icith,  17.18,  did 
Tote  that  aaid  Sallary  should  he  kept  up  to  ye  value  of  it  and  pHid  in 
every  half  yeara  End  yearly,  aud  did  alao  chnse  John  Heald,  Joaeph 
Flexber,  John  Brouka,  Samuel  Wheeler  and  Simon  Hunt  aa  a  Com- 
mitt to  contract  with  the  Said  Mr.  Swifl  about  ye  aaid  Sallary,  the 
contract  and  agreement  between  aaid  Mr.  Swift  and  aaid  Cumniitt  la  a* 
foUuwa : 

"  1".  That  aaid  aallary  ahall  be  paid  AccordiuR  to  ye  ould  tenure  of 
the  Maaaachnsetta  Billi  or  In  an  equivalency  of  such  bills  of  pr.  cent  or 
Uwfnl  currency  aa  shall  paaa  from  time  to  time. 

'•  v.  That  the  value  of  said  sallary  be  kept  up  from  time  to  time  ac 
cording  as  when  It  waa  voted  on  May  afore  according  to  ye  priae  of  the 
neceaaary  proviaiona  of  life. 

"3".  That  the  payment  of  said  sallary  continue  ao  long  aa  said 
Mr.  Swift  shall  continue  In  ye  work  of  ye  ministry  in  said  Acton 
and  Id   witneea  her  of  aaid  Mr.  Swire  and  said  Cummllta  have  here- 


unto set  their  hande  this  30>i>  day  of  October  A.  D.,  1738.  John 
Swift,  John  Ueald,  Joseph  Fletcher,  Amme  Faulkner,  Simon  Hunt, 
John  Brooks. 

"Ordered  on  this  book  of  Records, 

"Attest  Sliio.v  Hdkt,  Toon  Clerk." 

The  contract  was  faithfully  kept  by  the  people  of 
Acton,  and  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Swift  continued  till 
his  death,  November  7,  1775,  thirty-seven  years  lack- 
ing one  day,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years. 

The  small-pox  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  Acton 
that  year.  Mr.  Swift  took  the  disease  and  never 
alterwardi  was  able  to  preach. 

Mr.  Swift  was  ordained  on  the  8th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1738.  No  particulars  of  the  ordination  can  be 
gathered  either  from  the  town  or  church  records,  ex- 
cept that  "  the  Council  had  entertainment  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fletcher." 

Mr.  Swift  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Swift,  of  Framingham.  He  was  born  in  Framingham, 
in  1713  ;  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1733,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  ordination  was  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
He  was  little  above  the  common  height,  .rather 
slender,  his  manners  and  address  agreeable  and 
pleasant.  He  was  somewhat  economical  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  affairs,  but  kind  to  the  poor  and  a 
good  neighbor.  He  was  opposed  to  excess  and  ex- 
travagance of  every  kind  an  d  to  promote  peace  and 
good  feeling  was  his  constant  care.  He  had  some 
singularities  of  character,  but  led  an  exemplary  life, 
and  retained  the  affections  and  respect  of  his  people 
through  a  ministry  of  thirty-seven  years.  His  preach- 
ing was  practical,  plain  and  serious,  though  it  is  said 
he  had  occasionally  some  unusual  expressions  in  the 
pulpit  which  were  rather  amusing. 

As  was  the  custom  of  many  clergymen  of  his  day, 
he  used  to  receive  lads  into  his  family  for  instruction 
in  the  studies  preparatory  to  college.  In  one  year 
five  young  men  were  presented  by  him  at  Cambridge, 
and  all  passed  the  examination  and  were  admitted. 
There  are  a  (evr  scraps  in  his  handwriting  which  ap- 
pear to  discover  considerable  ease  in  the  use  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  in  his  church  records  there  are 
many  similar  instances,  but  they  are  so  attended  with 
abbreviations  and  characters  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  discover  their  import.  Some  extracts  from 
his  church  records  are  given.  The  volume  is  a  very 
small  one.  It  begins  without  caption  or  heading,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  what  the  contents  are 
to  be. 

The  first  entry  is  in  the  following  words:  "Nov. 
8,  1738.  I  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Acton."  He  speaks  of  himself  in  the  same  manner 
in  all  parte  of  the  record. 

Under  date  of  June  14,  1739,  is  the  following 
record,  "  It  being  lecture  day,  after  the  blessing  waa 
pronounced  I  desired  the  church  to  tarry,  and  asked 
their  minds  concerning  the  remainder  of  the  elements 
after  communion  and  they  voted  '  I  should  have  'em.' " 
"  Sept.  11,  1744.  I  made  a  speech  to  the  church 
thus:  'Brethren,  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  taken 
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notice  of  the  long  absence  of  brother  Mark  White, 
Jr.,  from  the  ordinances  of  God  in  this  place.  If  you 
request  it  of  him  to  give  us  the  reasons  of  his  absence 
some  time  hence,  I  desire  you  would  manifest  it  by 
an  uplifted  hand.  Whereupon  there  was  an  affirma- 
tive vote.'  June  7,  1749  notations  of  sacraments 
ceased  here,  because  I  recorded  them  in  my  almanac 
interlineary." 

The  book  is  a  curious  intermixture  of  Latin  and 
English  accounts  of  admissions  to  the  church,  bap- 
tisms, administrations  of  the  Supper  and  dealings 
with  delinquents,  and  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Swift  had 
little  more  in  view  than  brief  memoranda  for  his  own 
use.  He  writes:  "  I  regret  that  I  did  not  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  ministry  procure  a  larger  book,  and 
keep  a  more  particular  and  extensive  record.  I  hope 
ray  successor  will  profit  by  this  hint."  Rev.  Mr. 
Swift  lived  to  see  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  His  preaching,  prayers  and  influence  at  the 
time  doubtless  helped  in  the  preliminaries  of  that 
eventful  struggle. 

Thomas  Thorp,  in  his  deposition  given  in  1835  to 
the  selectmen  and  committee  of  the  town,  says  :  "  On 
the  morniug  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  I  had  notice 
that  the  regulars  were  coming  to  Concord.  I  took 
ray  equipments  and  proceeded  toCapt.  Davis's  house. 
I  passed  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Swift.  His  son,  Doc- 
tor John  Swift,  made  me  a  present  of  a  cartridge  box, 
as  he  saw  I  had  none.  I  well  remember  there  was 
on  the  outside  a  piece  of  red  cloth  in  the  shape  of  a 
heart.' 

On  that  memorable  morning  Capt.  D.avis  marched 
his  company  by  Mr.  Swift's  house  to  the  music  of 
fife  and  drum.  The  blood  in  the  pastor's  veins  quick- 
ened at  the  sight  and  sound,  and  he  waved  his  ben- 
edictions over  the  heroic  company  as  they  passed  on 
to  the  scene  of  action.  He  helped  to  sustain  the 
widow  in  her  first  shock  as  Davis  came  lifeless  to  a 
home  he  had  left  but  a  few  hours  before,  strong  and 
vigorous.  Mr.  Swift  did  not  see  the  end,  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  struggle. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  a  funeral  cortege 
was  seen  wending  its  way  to  the  old  cemetery  in 
Acton.  They  were  following  the  remains  of  their 
first  pastor.  A  mound  and  a  simple  marble  slab  mark 
his  grave.  Four  pine  trees  of  stately  growth  sing 
their  requiem  over  his  precious  dust  as  the  years 
come  and  go.  All  honor  to  the  dear  memory  of  him 
who  laid  the  foundation  stones  of  this  goodly  church 
of  Acton,  and  did  so  much  to  form  the  peaceful, 
frugal  character  of  its  inhabitants. 

"  Honor  and  blesaiofrs  on  hig  head 
^Vhilo  living — good  report  when  dead.* 

We  do  not  easily  part  from  a  spot  so  suggestive  of 
the  stirring  events,  parochial,  ministerial,  civil  and 
military,  which  centralized  in  the  early  days  ol 
Acton,  on  these  very  acres.  We  will  leave  the  home- 
stead in  the  care  of  Deacon  Davis,  who  has  spent  the 


best  energies  of  hij  life  in  improving  and  adorning 
the  premises,  and  whose  sympathies  are  in  full  accord 
with  all  the  memories  of  the  past  and  with  all  the 
prospects  of  the  future. 

Music  in  the  First  Chtjech. — In  1785  the  singers 
were  directed,  for  the  first  time  to  ait  together  in  the 
gallery. 

In  1793  the  practice  of  performing  sacred  music 
by  reading  the  line  of  the  hymn  as  sung  was  discon- 
tinued. A  church  Bible  was  presented  in  1806  by 
Deacon  John  White,  of  Concord. 

In  the  church  records,  as  far  back  as  March  23, 
1797,  is  found  the  following  vote:  Ist.  "It  is  the  desire 
of  the  church  that  singing  should  be  performed  as  a 
part  of  public  worship  in  the  church  and  congre- 
gation. 

"  2d.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  church  that  the  select- 
men insert  an  article  in  the  warrant  for  the  next  May 
meeting  to  see  if  the  town  will  raise  a  sum  of  money 
to  support  a  singing-school  in  the  town  and  that  the 
pastor  apply  to  the  selectmen  in  the  name  of  the 
church  for  that  purpose. 

"  3d.  Voted  to  choose  five  persons  to  lead  the  sing- 
ing in  the  future. 

"4th.  Voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  three  to  nom- 
inate five  persons  for  singers." 

Deacon  Joseph  Brabrook,  Deacon  Simon  Hunt  and 
Thomas  Noyes  were  chosen  this  committee.  They 
nominated  Winthrop  Faulkner,  Nathaniel  Edwards, 
Jr.,  Simon  Hosmer,  Josiah  Noyes  and  Paul  Brooks, 
and  these  persons  were  chosen,  by  vote,  to  lead  the 
singing  in  the  future. 

Voted,  "It  is  thedesireof  thechurch  thatthesingera 
use  a  Bass  Viol  in  the  public  worship,  if  it  be  agree- 
able to  them. 

Voted,  "  It  is  the  desire  of  the  church  that  all  per- 
sons who  are  qualified  would  assist  the  singing  in  the 
public  worship." 

Deacon  Simon  Hosmer  played  for  thirty  years. 

Deacons  in  the  First  Church. — Joseph  Fletch- 
er, chosen  December  15,  1738,  died  September  11, 
1746,  aged  61 ;  John  Heald,  chosen  December  15, 
1738,  died  May  16,  1775,  aged  82;  Jonathan  Hosmer, 
died  1775,  aged  64 ;  John  Brooks,  died  March  6, 
1777,  aged  76;  Samuel  Hayward,  chosen  September 
29,  1775,  died  March  6,  1795,  aged  78;  Francis 
Faulkner,  chosen  September  29,  1775,  died  August 
5,  1805,  aged  78 ;  Joseph  Brabrook,  chosen  Septem- 
ber 29, 1775,  died  April  28,  1812,  aged  73 ;  Simon  Hunt, 
chosen  April  19,  1792,  died  April  27,  1820,  aged  86  ; 
Josiah  Noyes,  chosen  March  27,  1806,  dismissed  and 
removed  to  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  October  16,  1808 ; 
Benjamin  Hayward,  chosen  March  27,  1806,  excused 
June  15,  1821*;  John  Wheeler,  chosen  April  18,1811, 
died  December  17, 1824,  aged  64 ;  John  White,  chosen 
April  18,  1811,  died  April  3,  1824,  aged  54;  Phineas 
Wheeler,  chosen  June  15,  1821,  died  in  1838,  aged 
65;  Daniel  F.  Barker,  chosen  June  15.  1821,  died  in 
1840;  Silas  Hosmer,  chosen  June  15,  1821. 
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WooDLAWN  Cemetery. — This  is  now  a  very  old 
and  extensive  burying-ground,  pleaaaiiily  located, 
with  a  slight  natural  grade  descending  from  the  north 
to  the  south — the  new  portion  towards  East  Acton 
being  level  and  of  light,  dry  soil  adapted  to  burying 
purposes.  It  has  two  pumps,  a  hearse-house  and  re- 
ceiving-tomb, and  a  beautilul  pine  grove  shielding 
from  the  summer's  sun  where  public  services  can  be 
held.  Many  ornamental  monuments  and  slabs  have 
been  erected  in  later  years. 

The  original  deed  to  the  town  for  the  opening  of 
Woodlawn  Cemetery  was  given  by  Nathan  Robbins 
January  16,  1737,  and  contained  one-half  an  acre. 
The  second  deed  was  given  bj  Joseph  Robbins  De- 
cember 11,  1769,  a  small  tract  adjoining  southeast 
corner.  The  third  deed  was  dated  November  2, 1812; 
the  fourth  deed  was  dated  January  1,  1844;  the  fifth 
deed  was  dated  August  22,  1862.  The  present  area 
(1890)  is  between  eleven  and  twelve  acres.  The  old- 
est date  noticed  upon  any  of  the  slabs  is  1743. 

In  earlier  times  slabs  were  not  erected — a  simple 
stone  marking  the  place  of  burial.  Many  have  been 
buried  here  whose  graves  have  no  outward  token  of 
their  locality.  A  recent  careful  count  of  the  graves 
in  this  cemetery  makes  the  number  1671,  showing 
that  here  lie  the  remains  of  a  p.ipulalion  nearly  if  not 
quite  equal  to  those  above  ground  on  the  present 
limits  of  the  town.  The  location  is  about  midway 
between  East  Acton  and  the  Centre,  and  easily  reached 
by  good  roads  leading  from  all  the  villages  and  the 
other  portions  of  the  town. 

Within  the  memory  of  some  now  living,  before  the 
new  road  from  the  Centre  was  laid  out  and  the  only 
passage  was  by  the  present  site  of  Mr.  Moorhouse, 
winding  through  a  continuous  line  of  woods,  growing 
darker  till  the  j;urgllng  waters  of  Rocky  Guzzle  were 
heard  just  as  the  grave-stones  struck  the  eye,  it  re- 
quired more  nerve  than  most  boys  and  girls  bad  in 
those  more  superstitious  times  to  travel  that  way 
alone  in  the  night  or  even  iu  day-time.  The  hair 
would  stand  on  end  iu  spite  of  one's  self  as  one 
reached  the  sombre  retreat.  Few  were  brave  enough 
to  pass  that  way  to  mill  unattended  unless  necessity 
or  the  calls  of  love  impelled. 

With  the  more  cheery  aspect  of  the  thoroughfares 
in  later  years  and  with  the  mind  cleared  of  the  ghoat, 
stories,  which,  if  heard,  are  discredited  on  the  spot 
and  expelled  at  once  from  the  memory,  one  can  travel 
that  way  and  sing  or  whistle  as  he  goes  by,  conscious 
of  none  but  helpful  companionship. 

A  few  epitaphs  on  the  tomb-atones  are  here  given, 
which  may  be  of  interest.  The  oldest  slabs  of  unique 
design  ha\e  at  the  top  the  Latin  words  Memento  muii, 
which  means,  remember  that  you  must  die. 

Erected  io  memory  of  Mr.  Joeiah  Hoyward,  who  departed  this  Jife 
May  8,  1783,  aged  76. 

He  waa  a  gentlemnD  of  worth  and  integrity,  llred  mnch  ronriected  for 
hia  priTat«,  social  aod  public  virtues  ;  sustaiued  diretB  civil  offices  with 
houur  to  biojself  uDd  beui-flt  to  the  coQiniUDily>Aod   pHiticiiliiily  that  u( 


a  rcpreseulative  fortliis  towu  in  the  General  Assembly,  where  be  ahuweJ 
biiuself  a  warm  friend  of  bis  country. 

Hia  nieiuury  is  precious  with  the  friends  of  virtue,  leligiou  und  man- 
kind. 

He  bad  life  in  his  imagination  and  a  good  judgment,  wao  a  liumble, 
patient  Cbrietian,  ever  ready  to  do  ^ood  when  be  saw  an  opportunity. 
Whoever  you  be  that  see  my  hearse. 
Take  notice  of  and  learn  this  verae, 
For  by  it  you  may  understand, 
You  have  not  time  at  ^oor  command, 
Dle88,-d  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  from   henceforth,  yea,  sailh 
the  Spirit  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors  aod  their  works  do  follow 
them. 

On  the  marble  slab  at  the  tomb  of  Rev.  John  Swift : 

Rev.  John  Swift  died  November 7,  1775,  aged  G2  years. 

He  was  ordained  as  lbs  first  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Acton,  November  8,  17118,  ami  continued  in  this  relaliuD  until  death. 
He  was  a  plain,  practical  and  serious  preacher  and  a  faithful  minibter. 

Memento  Mori. 
In  memory  of  Major  Daniel  Fletcher,  who  departed  this  life  Decem- 
ber 15,  1776,  in  the  50"  year  of  his  age. 

"TIs  dangers  great  he  bos  gone  through 
From  enemies'  hands  his  God  him  drew 
When  fighting  foi  that  noble  cauiie, 
His  countiy  and  its  famous  laws. 
But  now  we  trust  to  rest  has  gone 
Where  wars  and  fightings  there  is  none. 
Here  Ilea  burled  the  body  of  Deacon  Joseph  Fletcher,  who  departed 
this  life  September  11,  1740,  in  the  Bl"  year  of  his  age. 
.Ifemenio  ^fori. 
Tbisslone  Is  erected  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  Deacon  Samuel 
j    Hay  ward,  and  to  remind  the  living  that  they  muot  follow  him.     He  died 
March  6,  1791,  sged  78. 

For  many  years  he  commanded  the  militia  in  this  town.  He  was  a 
kind  husband  and  father,  neighbor  and  a  lover  of  hia  country,  of  good 
men,  of  1-eligion  aud  of  the  poor.  The  memory  of  such  a  man  is  blesaed. 

Erected  in  memory  of  Captain  Stevens  Hayward,  who  died  October 
6,  1817. 

In  memory  of  Deacon  John  White,  who  died  April  3,  1821,  in  hia 
5;i<i  year. 

Erected  In  memory  of  James   Fletcher,  who  died    December  9,  181S, 
aged  .",7,  whose  death  waa  caused  by  the  fulling  of  a  tree. 
The  rising  morning  don't  aaaure, 

That  we  shall  end  the  day, 
For  death  stands  ready  at  the  door. 
To  snatch  our  lives  away. 

The  following  inscription  is  upon  a  large  slab 
mounted  in  a  horizontal  position  : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Moses  Adams,  who  was  bom  in  Framlng- 
ham,  October  16,  1749,  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1771  ;  wasordainedio 
1777,  minister  of  Ihe  Church  and  congregation  of  .\cton,  and  continued 
such  till  Octoher  1),  1819,  when  he  died  on  the  16",  which  waa  the  701' 
anniversary  of  his  birlh, 

Uls  remains  were  placed  beneath  this  stone.  In  bis  person  he  waa 
dignified  and  modest,  in  bis  intellect  vigorous  and  sound,  in  his  heart 
benevolent  and  devout.  Hia  preaching  waa  plain  aud  practical,  and  his 
example  added  greatly  to  hia  power.  The  Scriptures  were  bis  slndy  and 
delight,  and  while  be  exercised  the  proteaUnt  right  of  expounding  them 
for  himself,  bis  candor  toward  the  sincere  who  differed  from  him  wasin 
the  spirit  of  I  he  Gospel. 

The  good  being  whom  he  loved  with  supreme  devotion  waa  pleased  to 
grant  him  many  years  of  prosperity  and  gladness,  and  to  add  not  a  few 
of  affliction  and  sorrow. 

The  first  ho  enjoyed  with  moderation  and  gratitude,  and  iu  the  last  be 
exhibited  the  power  of  religion  to  sustain  the  practical  Christian. 

To  his  people  aud  his  family  he  was  ardently  attached  aud  spent  hia 
life  in  exertions  and  pruyara  for  their  welfare,  and  they  have  placed  this 
inscription  to  testify  their  roverence  f,.r  hiacharaiter  and  their  love 
for  his  memory. 

We  cannot  monm  the  venerable  shade  whom  angels  led  In  triumpti 
to  the  skies  wliile  following  sorrow  hailed  at  the  tomb. 
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The  North  AcToy  Cemetery.— Its  location  is 
between  three  and  four  miles  from  Acton  Centre,  on 
the  road  to  Carlisle  on  the  left  hand.  It  is  a  very  old 
burying-ground  of  small  area  and  contains  about  100 
graves. 

A  few  of  the  epitaphs  are  given  : 

Sft'^red  to  the  niemory  of  CupUiD  Samuel  Davia,  who  died  July  4*1', 
1800,  aged  89. 

Retire  my  friends, 

Dry  up  your  tears. 
Here  I  must  lie 
Till  ChridC  appears. 
In  memory  of  —  Davis,  who  died  September  16,  1815,  aged  72. 
Beneath  this  atone 

Death's  prisoner  lyes. 
The  stone  sliall  move, 

The  prisoner  rise, 
When  Jesus  with  Almighty  word. 

Calls  his  dead  saiuta 
To  meet  the  Lord. 

^Tememto  3Tori. 
Here  lies  hurled  the  body  ctf  Deacon  John   Heald,  who  departed  thia 
life  May  IG,  1775,  iu  the  8J^  year  of  his  age.     His  wife  Mary  died  :Sep- 
teuiber  1,  1758,  aged  01. 

MoHXT  Hope  Cemetery,  West  Acton. — The  West 
Acion  Cemetery  is  gracefully  located  on  elevated  drv 
ground  on  the  southern  border  of  the  village  to  the 
right  as  one  pa-ses  from  West  to  South  Acton.  It 
was  opened  in  1S48.  It  is  regularly  laid  out ;  has  a 
new  receiving- tomb  and  many  modern  slabs  and  sev- 
eral costly  monuments  of  artistic  design.  It  contains 
271  graves  and  will  have  an  increasiug  interest  as  the 
years  go  by. 

The  Brooks  Taverx. — Many  now  living  can 
recall  the  gambrel  roof  two-story  house  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  near  where  llr.  Moorhouse  now  lives,  owned 
and  occupied  for  many  years  by  ilr.  Nathaniel 
Stearns,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Moses  Taylor. 

In  the  earlier  days,  before  the  present  avenue  and 
village  at  the  Centre  had  been  laid  out,  it  stood  as  a 
conspicuous  centre-figure  facing  the  old  meeting- 
house on  the  knoll,  near  where  the  achcol-houte  now 
stands. 

The  space  between  these  two  buildings  was  the 
Acton  Common  of  ye  olden  time.  Here  were  the 
military  drills.  Here  were  the  town-meeting  gather- 
ings. This  Stearns  home  was  the  hotel  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  and  was  known  as  the  "  Brocks 
Tavern,"  fiom  Daniel  Brooks,  who  occupied  it  in 
1762,  and  Paul  Brooks  afterwards. 

When  the  new  meeting-house  of  1807  was  raised  it 
was  necessary  to  send  to  Boston  to  engage  sailors  tic- 
customed  to  climb  the  perilous  heights  of  a  sea-faring  j 
life.  They  assisted  in  raising  and  locating  the  frame 
of  the  steeple.  After  the  deed  was  accomplished  they 
celebrated  the  exploit  in  feaiting  and  dancing  at  the  I 
"  Brooks  Tavern."  I 

Could  the   walls  of  this  tavern  be  put  upon   the  ; 
stand,  and  could  they  report  all  they  have  seen  and  i 
heard  in  the  line  of  local  history,  we  would  have  a  I 
chapter  which  would  thrill  us  with  its  heroic,  humor- 
ous and  tragic  details. 


The  Fletcher  Ho.mestead. — As  we  leave  this 
enchanted  spot  we  notice  the  old  stepping-stone  of 
the  meeting-hoHse  which  Mason  Robbins  has  erected 
in  the  wall  at  the  right,  and  inscribed  upon  its  broad 
face  the  memorial  tablet  of  the  bygone  days.  As  we 
reach  the  house  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Jonathan  Loker,  we  see  a  lane  to  the  left  leading  into 
the  vacant  pasture  and  orchard. 

Pass  into  that  lane  for  a  few  rods,  and  we  reach 
the  marks  of  an  old  cellar  on  the  left.  Here  stood 
for  many  years,  from  1794  oa,  the  Fletcher  home- 
i?tead,  where  James  Fletcher,  the  father  of  Deacon 
John  Fletcher,  and  his  brother  James  and  Betsey, 
the  sister,  lived  during  childhood  up  to  the  years  of 
maturity.  A  few  feet  from  this  ancient  cellar-hole  to 
the  west  is  the  site  of  the  first  Fletcher  russet  apple- 
tree.  Childhood's  memories  easily  recall  the  ancient 
unpainted  cottage,  the  quaint  old  chimney  with  the 
brick-oven  on  the  side,  and  the  fire-place  large 
enough  for  the  burning  of  logs  of  size  and  length,  and 
in  front  to  the  southeast  a  vegetable  garden  un- 
matched at  the  time  for  its  culture  and  richness,  and 
a  large  chestnut-tree  to  the  south,  planted  by  Deacon 
John,  in  early  life. 

The  farm  and  homestead  of  Potter  Conaat,  where 
Herbert  Robbins  now  lives,  on  the  cross-road,  near 
Mr.  Thomas  Hammond's,  was  originally  owned  and 
occupied  by  James  Fletcher,  the  father  of  Deacon 
John,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  latter.  It  was  sold 
in  exchange  to  Potter  Conant,  when  Deacon  John 
was  four  years  old. 

Thomas  Smith,  the  father  of  Solomon  Smith,  died 
here  iu  1758.  Sulomon  Smith,  who  was  at  the  Con- 
cord fight,  lived  here  at  the  time.  His  son,  Luke 
Smith,  was  at  Baltimore  with  his  knapsack  and  gun, 
when  the  rioters  mobbed  the  old  Sixth  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1861.  Silas  Conant  lived  here  later.  Betsey 
married  a  Mr.  Shattuck,  who  moved  to  Landaflf,  N. 
H..  and  was  the  mother  of  Lydia  Shattuck,  the  noted 
teacher  at  Mount  Holyoke  College.  For  forty-one 
years  she  was  connected  wiih  the  institution,  as  a 
pupil  in  the  fall  of  1843,  and  of  late  years  has  been 
the  only  in-tructor  who  had  studied  under  Mary 
Lyon.  She  began  to  teach  immediately  afier  gradu- 
ation. She  made  a  specialty  of  natural  history  studies 
and  was  an  enthusiastic  botanist.  She  was  associated 
with  Prol'essor  Agassiz  and  Guyot  in  founding  the 
Anderson  School  on  Penikese  Island,  and  was  largely 
iostrutnental  in  awakening  the  interest  which  led  to 
the  founding  of  Williston  Hall  at  South  Hadley. 
Last  summer  she  was  made  professor  emeritus  and 
granted  a  permanent  home  at  the  college.  She  died 
at  the  college  November  2,  1889,  aged  sixty-seven 
years  and  five  months. 

The  Skinxer  House.— This  structure,  of  which 
the  artist  has  given  a  genuine  and  beautiful  .sketch,  is 
located  iu  the  soutlieast  corner  of  Acton.  Its  stands 
on  rising  ground,  just  off  the  main  road,  facing  a 
striking  landscape  towards  the  west,  which  includes 
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the  Assabet  River,  with  its  picturesque  scenery  of 
banks,  foliage  and  bridge.  The  artist  stood  with  this 
view  all  in  his  rear,  with  what  is  embraced  in  the 
sketch  in  front.  The  house  was  built  in  1801,  by  Mr. 
Simeon  Hayward,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Skinner.  It 
was  at  the  time  one  of  the  most  costly  and  tasteful 
residences  in  the  whole  town  and  held  that  rank  for 
years.  Even  at  this  late  date  it  will  stand  criticism 
with  many  dwelling-houses  more  modern  and  expen- 
sive. 

That  majestic  elm  which  towers  above  the  house 
on  the  right  is  a  hundred  years  old,  and  is  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  its  cotemporaries  distributed  in  all  parts  of 
the  town.  Without  them  Acton  would  be  shorn  of 
its  distinguishing  beauty.  To  the  left  is  the  carriage- 
house  and  in  the  background  the  barn. 

This  house  took  the  place  of  the  old  one  which 
stood  just  in  the  rear  of  this  when  Mrs.  Skinner  was 
born,  August  14, 1796.  Her  grandfather,  Jo?iah  Hay- 
ward,  moved  on  to  this  site  in  1737,  and  had  promi- 
nence in  the  early  history  of  the  town.  He  and  his 
wife  were  allowed  a  seat  in  the  first  meeting-house 
in  1737,  which  was  considered  at  the  time  a  marked 
compliment  to  their  intelligence  and  rank.  On  the 
south  and  east  sides  of  the  house  are  many  thick 
trees  to  prevent  accident  in  case  of  explosion  at  the 
powder-mills  which  are  built  a  short  distance  away 
on  the  banks  of  the  Assabet  River. 

Do  not  pause  too  long  on  the  outskirts  of  this  de- 
lightful homestead.  A  knock  at  the  door  will  give 
you  a  wekome  within.  Here  lives  the  oldest  person 
in  town, — Mrs.  Mary  Skinner.  On  meeting  her,  she 
takes  you  by  the  hand  with  a  genial  welcoming  ex- 
presfiion  of  the  £ice  which  puts  you  at  ease  and 
makes  you  glad  that  you  came. 

One  needs  not  the  painted  miniature  done  on  ivory 
when  she  was  tM'enty-one  years  old  to  assure  the 
beauty  of  her  youth.  There  are  in  her  aged  coun- 
tenance no  doubtful  traces  of  that  ear.y  charm, 
which  made  her  a  most  attractive  maiden.  This  in- 
teresting old  lady  never  tires  in  telling  of  the  frolics 
and  festivities  of  her  girlhood  day,  and  the  doings  of 
the  beaux  and  belles. 

The  young  people  for  nliles  around  used  to  meet 
at  the  wayaide  inn,  where  many  a  grand  ball  and 
party  was  given  in  honor  of  the  lovely  Jerusha 
Howe,  the  beauty  of  the  town  of  Sudbury.  Mrs. 
Skinner  went  to  the  dancing-school  when  eight  years 
old. 

Do  not  miss  the  kind  offer  of  Miss  Dole,  the  faith- 
ful attendant  for  years  of  the  venerable  Mrs.  Skin- 
ner, to  visit  the  spare  parlors.  Here,  one  may  fairly 
revel  among  the  old-fashioned  portraits,  curious- 
shaped  dishes  and  antique  furniture.  In  a  corner  of 
the  parlor  is  a  tiny  piano  of  rosewood,  with  gilded 
finishing  and  ornaments  made  eighty  years  ago.  It 
still  has  the  clear  sweet  tone  of  ye  olden  time.  Un- 
derneath the  key-board  are  three  d/awers  to  hold 
music,  each  with  little  gilded  knobs.     There  is  some 


esquite  music-copying  which  Mrs.  Skinner  d  d  years 
ago.  Also  many  pictures  which  she  painted  ;  but  the 
most  interesting  of  all  are  the  white  satin  .-hoes 
which  she  wore  when  she  was  married.  On  a  little 
printed  slip  neatly  pasted  inside  bf  one  of  thera  the 
maker's  name  is  given,  mentioning  that  he  kept  a 
variety  store,  and  also  that  at  his  establishment  tu— 
tomers  could  have  "rips  mended  gratis." 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  she  married  and  re- 
moved to  Andover,  Mass.,  where  her  husband,  Mr. 
Henry  Skinner,  was  in  business.  She  lived  there 
about  four  years,  but  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
and  two  children,  who  died  within  eleven  days  of 
each  other,  she  returned  to  her  home,  which  she  left 
as  a  bride,  and  here  she  has  lived  ever  since.  At  the 
age  of  sixty-four  she  found  it  necessary  to  wear 
glasses,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  and  now  has  re- 
markable eye-sight.  She  keeps  well  informed  through 
the  daily  papers,  and  sits  up  until  a  late  hour  to  have 
the  news  read  to  her. 

All  her  near  relatives  are  dead.  Her  father, 
Simeon  Hayward,  died  June  5,  1803,  when  she  was 
seven  years  old.  Her  son,  Henry  Skinner,  born  two 
.•nonths  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  before  he  was  eighteen  years 
old,  in  1846 — a  civil  engineer — died  February  18, 
1867.  Her  sister  Betsey,  who  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  her,  with  her  husband.  Rev.  Samuel  Adams, 
have  both  been  dead  for  years.  Betsey,  when  a 
young  maiden,  by  the  election  of  the  ladies  of  Ac'.on, 
presented  to  the  Davis  Blues  an  elegant  standard 
and  bugle.  The  address  on  that  occasion  was  marked 
with  sentiment  and  culture.  It  closes  in  these 
words, — "Should  ever  our  invaded  country  call  you 
to  the  onset  you  will  unfurl  your  banner  and  remem- 
ber that  he  whose  name  it  bears  sealed  his  patriotism 
with  his  blood.'' 

Her  attendant  for  years  says  Mrs.  Skinner  has 
a  most  lovely  disposition.  You  allude  to  the  many 
changes  and  trials  her  of  life,  and  she  says,  "  My  life 
has  been  a  favored  one."  She  never  speaks  an  unkind 
word,  is  never  out  of  patience  with  persons  or  things. 
No  matter  what  happens,  it  is  always  right — all  right. 
She  has  been  kind  to  so  many.  No  one  knows  how 
many  she  has  helped.  No  matter  who  comes  with 
a  subscription  paper  she  listens  patiently  and  givts 
cheerfully.  When  subscribing  to  bear  the  expense 
of  her  husband's  portrait  and  of  the  sketch  of  her 
historic  homestead,  she  said,  "  I  may  not  be  alive 
when  the  picture  is  taken,  but  it  may  do  some  one 
some  good." 

In  sickness  her  aim  seems  to  be  to  relieve  the  care 
of  attendance.  Only  yesterday  she  quoted  the  re- 
mark:  Every  person  has  three  characters:  1.  The 
one  which  their  neighbors  give.  2.  The  one  which 
they  themselves  give.  3.  The  one  which  they  really 
are.  They  all  seem  to  be  blended  in  one  in  Mrs. 
Skinner. 

Mrs.  Skinner  has  been  for  the  larger  portion  of  her 
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life  a  consistent  member  and  liberal  patron  of  the 
Acton  Church.  She  gave  the  pulpit  to  the  new  meet- 
ing-house. Sitting  in  her  cosy  room,  with  its  quaint 
ornaments  and  substantial  furnishings,  her  white 
hands  resting  on  her  lap,  she  is  a  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten picture  of  serene,  happy  old  age,  while  all  about 
her  there  appears  a  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities 
— a  still  and  quiet  conscience. 

The  Old  Parsonage.— Town  Records,  January, 
1780: 

"  Voud,  that  the  select  man  appoint  a  town-meeting  Tuesday,  Jan.  25th, 
1780,  at  one  o'clock  p.m.,  to  see  if  the  town  will  raise  a  sum  of  money 
to  make  good  that  part  of  the  Iter.  Moses  Adams'  settlement  that  is  to 
be  laid  out  in  building  him  a  dwelling-house,  and  pass  any  other  votes 
that  may  he  thought  proper  when  met  Relating  to  settlement  or  the 
pay  of  the  workers  that  have  Don  Labour  on  said  bonsv. 

"  .\ctoD,  Jan.  31,  1780." 

The  town  being  met  according  to  adjournment  by 
reason  of  the  severity  of  the  weather  adjourned  the 
meeting  to  the  house  of  Caroline  Brooks,  in  order  to 
do  the  business,  and  proceeded  as  follows :  On  the 
second  article  it  was  voted  "to  allow  the  artificers 
that  worked  at  Rev.  Mr.  Adams'  house  15  dollars  per 
day  and  ten  Dollars  for  common  Labour,  24s.  per 
mile  for  carting." 

*'  l'oU<J,  three  thousand  Founds  to  make  good  the  one  Hundred  Pound 
of  Rev.  Mr.  .Adams'  settlement. 

"  fluted,  three  Thousand  Ave  hundred  and  sixty  to  Pounds  to  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Adams  for  his  sallary  tbia  present  year." 

These  figures  show  the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
during  the  Revolutionary  period. 

We  proceed  in  our  historic  ramble,  reluctant  to 
part  from  the  ancient  "  Knowl  "  where  stood  the  First 
Church  of  Acton  for  threescore  years  and  ten. 

We  drift  on  this  tidal-wave  of  past  reminiscences, 
and  the  drift  takes  us  at  once  down  the  road  a  few 
rods  to  the  northwest,  where  sits  to-day  so  grace- 
fully the  old  parsonage  of  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers and  mothers  and  grandmothers  of  ye  olden 
time.  It  faces  the  gentle  slope  in  front  to  the  south- 
ea,st,  looking  towards  the  Hiilof  Zion  on  the"  Knowl  " 
and  ye  old  Acton  Common  and  the  Brooks  Tavern 
just  beyond,  now  all  gone  to  rest.  It  is  a  quaint  old 
mansion,  with  a  stately  elm  standing  over  it  in  all 
the  majesty  of  year.s.  The  structure  was  built  five 
years  after  the  Concord  Fight,  1780. 

The  side  of  the  house  faces  the  street  and  is  three 
stories.  Iti  front,  built  on  a  hillside,  is  half  three  and 
the  other  half  two  stories.  A  long  flight  of  steps  leads 
up  to  a  large  portico,  which  makes  the  front  entrance 
iiverlooking  the  green  fields  andorchards  just  beyond. 
The  chimney  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  some 
three  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide.  Its  four  flues 
answer  all  household  purposes.  The  lilac  bushes  and 
the  yellow  lily  bed  on  the  roadside,  just  outside  the 
wall,  are  still  flourishing  as  in  the  earliest  recollec- 
tion of  the  oldest  persons  now  living. 

Moses  Taylor,  Esq.,  has  done  a  great  service  to  the 
future  public  by  purchasing  this  estate  and  restoring 
the  faded  tints  of  early  days — green  blinds,  light  yel- 
low, the  main  color  of  the  house,  with  white  trim- 


mings.   It  is  now  presentable  to  th^  eye  of  the  anti- 
quarian, and  even  to  the  modern  criiic. 

When  laying  out  the  new  sidewalk  leading  up  to 
the  village,  Mr.  Taylor  said  :  "Spare  the  lilac  bushes 
and  lily-bed.  They  shall  remain  for  old  memory's 
sake.  I  used  to  go  by  these  loved  relics  in  school- 
day  times,  and  they  are  to  me  now  even  dearer  and 
sweeter  than  when  a  boy." 

Mrs.  Adams,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Moses  Adams,  the 
second  minister,  a  very  energetic  lady  and  a  notable 
housekeeper,  kept  store  in  the  basement  story.  Keep- 
ing store,  added  to  her  maternal  duties,  as  the  mother 
of  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  house-work,  spin- 
ning, weaving,  knitting  and  cheese-making,  to  !>ay 
nothi  ng  of  parish  duties,  must  have  made  for  her  a  busy 
life,  aud  this  part  of  the  house  at  least  must  have 
been  a  lively  centre  for  the  earthly  activities  of  the 
parsonage.  The  upper  part  of  the  house  was  the 
scene  of  the  pastor's  private  study,  and  contained 
ronm.H  neatly  furnished  for  those  times  and  ever 
ready  to  receive  guests  from  abroad. 

Rev.  Moses  Adams,  the  first  pastor  occupying  this 
house,  had  been  selected  with  great  care.  In  May, 
1776,  the  town  chose  a  committee  to  take  advite  of 
the  president  of  the  college  and  the  neighboring 
ministers  and  to  engage  four  candidates  to  preach 
four  Sabbaths  each  in  succession.  One  of  the  four 
was  Moses  Adams.  He,  like  his  predecessor,  Rev. 
Mr.  Swift,  was  a  native  of  Framingham.  He  was 
born  October  16,  1749,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
1771.  On  the  29th  of  August,  1776,  it  was  voted  "to 
hear  Mr.  Moses  Adams  eight  Sabbaths  longer  on 
probation,"  and  on  the  20th  of  December  "to  hear 
Mr.  Moses  Adams  four  Sabbaths  longer  than  isagretd 
for." 

In  the  mean  time  the  church  had  appointed  the 
2d  day  of  January  for  a  fast,  and  had  invited  the 
neighboring  ministers  to  attend  on  the  occasion.  On 
the  8th  day  of  January  they  made  choice  of  Mr. 
Adams  to  take  the  oversight  and  charge  of  the  church. 
The  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  town  on  the 
15th  of  the  same  month.  At  an  adjournment  of 
that  meeting,  on  the  17th  of  March,  an  offer  was  made 
of  £200  settlement  and  £80  salary  in  lawful  money, 
according  6a.  8rf.  per  ounce.  It  was  also  voted  to  pro- 
vide him  with  fire-wood  the  first  year  after  his  settle- 
ment. The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Adams 
was  ordained  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1777,  then  in 
his  twenty-eighth  year. 

He  was  the  only  child  of  respectable  but  humble 
parents.  By  the  death  of  both  parents  he  became  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  The  property  left 
him  was  sufficient,  wiih  economy,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  a  public  education.  The  first  years  of  his 
ministry  were  attended  with  considerable  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  for,  although  precaution  was  taken  to 
make  the  salary  payable  in  silver,  yet  the  value  of 
that  compared  with  the  necessaries  of  life  very  con- 
siderably decreased. 
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The  promptness  and  spirit  with  which  the  people 
of  Acton  met  the  calls  of  the  Government  for  the 
support  of  the  war  rendered  them  less  able  to  pay  their 
minister.  His  settlement  had  been  relied  on  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  building  a  house,  which  a  young  and 
increasing  family  made  a  matter  of  necessity.  The 
settlement  was  not  wholly  paid  for  several  years. 
The  subject  was  agitated  at  two  meetings  in  1781, 
and  in  February,  1782,  the  selectmen  were  directed 
to  pay  the  remaining  balance. 

In  1783  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  communication  which  is 
recorded,  made  a  statement  of  £12.3,  which  he  con- 
sidered his  due  for  balances  unpaid  of  his  three  first 
years'  salary,  accompanied  by  an  offer  to  deduct  £43 
if  the  remainder  should  be  paid  or  put  on  interest. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  this  was  a  legal  or  merely 
an  equitable  claim,  but  the  town  promptly  acceded 
to  the  proposal.  In  justice  to  the  town  it  should  be 
observed  that  so  far  as  it  regards  their  pecuniary 
dealings  with  their  two  first  ministers  a  liberality  and 
sense  of  juslice  is  manifest,  with  few  exceptions,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  records.  There  were 
other  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  salary.  It  was  all, 
however,  in  perfect  good  feeling  and  in  accordaUL-e 
with  the  respect  and  affection  which  existed  between 
Mr.  Adams  and  his  people  through  the  whole  period 
of  his  long  ministry  of  forty-two  years. 

He  died  on  the  13th  of  October,  1819,  and  was  bur- 
ied on  the  16th,  which  was  the  seventieth  anniversary 
of  his  death. 

In  consequence  of  his  request  in  writing — which  was 
found  after  his  decease — no  sermon  was  delivered  at  bis 
funeral.  To  anticipate  the  silent  tear  was  more  to 
him  than  the  voice  of  praise.  He  had  days  of  pros- 
perity and  he  knew  how  to  enjoy  them.  He  witness- 
ed seasons  of  sorrow  and  bore  them  with  rare  equa- 
nimity. In  public  duties,  in  social  intercourse,  in 
the  schools,  in  the  transactions  of  private  life,  he 
carried  himself  with  a  genial  but  serene  self-poise 
commanding  universal  confidence,  venetation  and 
love. 

The  house  where  such  a  man  lived  and  died,  whose 
walls  witnessed  the  mental  struggles  of  his  closet  and 
study,  the  composition  of  his  four  thousand  sermons, 
the  training  and  education  of  his  children,  and  of  those 
from  abroad,  fitting  for  college  under  his  care,  is  a 
hallowed  retreat  calling  for  a  tender  appreciation  by 
all  who  shall  hereafter  gaze  upon  this  memorial 
structure.  The  following  items  have  been  copied 
from  the  town  records,  in  regard  to  his  children. 
Moses,  son  of  Moses  and  Abigail  Adams,  born  Novem- 
ber 28,  1777;  Mabby.daughter,  born  January  21,1780; 
Josiah,  born  Novembers,  1781  ;  Joseph,  born  Septem- 
ber 25,  1783;  Clarissa,  born  July  13,  1785. 

Wemust  not  leave  the  site  too  hastily;  still  another 
chapter  of  records  opens  upon  our  vision  right  here 
and  now. 

The  pulpit  was  constantly  supplied  by  the  town 
during  the  last  sickness  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  after  his 


decease.  In  the  next  month  a  committee  was  chosen 
to  procure  a  candidate.  They  engiiged  3Ir.  Slarshall 
Shedd,  who  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1817,  and 
was  then  a  member  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greenough's 
church  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  which  was  his 
native  town. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1820,  Mr.  Shedd  was 
unanimously  invited  by  the  church  to  become  their 
pastor,  and  on  the  13th  of  March  the  town  unani- 
mously voted  to  give  him  a  call.  Five  hundred  dol- 
lars was  offered  as  a  settlement,  which  was  increased 
by  subscription  and  the  salary  was  fixed  at  six  hun- 
dred dollars,  with  fifteen  cords  of  wood.  In  case  of 
permanent  inability  the  salary  was  to  be  reduced  to 
two  hundred  dollars.  This  liberal  offer  was  accepted, 
and  on  the  10th  of  May  Mr.  Shedd  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  and  minister  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  Acton. 

The  ordaining  council  consisted  of  Mr.  Willard, 
of  Boxborough  ;  Mr.  Newell,  of  Stow  ;  Mr.  Greenough, 
of  Newton;  Mr.  Litchfield,  of  Carlisle;  Dr.  Ripley, 
of  Concord  ;  Dr.  Homer,  of  Newton  ;  Mr.  Fo^ter,  of 
Littleton  ;  Dr.  Holine?,  of  Cambridge;  Mr.  B'ake,  of 
Westford  ;  Dr.  Pit-ree,  of  Brookline ;  Mr.  Noyes, 
of  Needham  ;  Mr.  Huibert,  of  Sudbury,  with  delegates 
from  thrir  respective  churches.  Such  a  combination 
of  religious  opinions  in  an  ordaining  council  obtained 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  church  and  congrega- 
tion was  very  remarkable  at  that  period,  and  dis- 
covers a  liberali'.y  of  Christian  feeling  which  is  worthy 
of  all  imitation. 

Mr.  Shedd  was  a  pious,  peaceable  and  exemplary 
minister,  with  more  than  ordinary  talents  and  indus- 
trious in  the  discharge  of  duty.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  religious  conflict.  The  heat  of  controversy 
became  intense  in  all  this  vicinity  of  towns,  resulting 
in  the  division  of  churches  and  congregntions. 

Parochial  difficulties  multiplied  in  all  directions. 
Acton  began  to  feel  the  irritations  of  the  epoch.  Mr. 
Shedd  labored  to  harmonize  the  colliding  elementii, 
but  the  lines  of  divergence  were  too  sharply  drawn, 
and  he  bowed  to  the  inevitable  and  gracefully  retired. 

Providence  opened  to  him,  as  he  thought,  a  more 
hopeful  field  for  himself  and  family  in  what  was  then 
the  new  settlements  in  Northern  New  York,  he  decid- 
ed to  enter  it,  and  in  May,  1831,  the  corporation,  which 
was  now  called  a  parish,  concurred  with  the  church 
in  granting  Mr.  Shedd's  request  that  his  connection 
might  be  dissolved,  and  in  thesame  month  that  agree- 
ment was  confirmed  by  an  ecclesiastical  council. 

Mr.  Shedd  came  to  Acton  a  married  man,  his 
companion  having  been  born  in  Newton,  like  himself 
a  Miss  Eliza  Thayer,  daughter  of  Obadiah  Thayer. 
He  resided  with  Mr.  Shedd  in  Acton  at  the  parsonage. 

He  is  still  remembered  by  some  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitants of  Acton  as  a  man  of  great  excellence  of 
character,  a  rare  mingling  of  refined  and  positive 
traits,  an  unswerving  advocate  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness.    He  died  in  Hillsborough,  N.  Y.,  in  1834. 
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The  first  year  of  Mr.  Shedd's  pastorate  was  event- 
ful. On  the  10th  of  May.  he  waa  ordained.  On  the 
2l3t  of  June  he  became  the  father  of  one  of  the  most 
notable  and  worthy  men  now  living.  It  is  no  ordin- 
ary honor  for  the  parsonage  and  the  town  to  be  the 
birth-place  of  Rev.  Prof.  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D. 

The  simple  surface  record  of  the  man  runs  thus  : 
born  in  Acton,  June  21,  1820;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  in  1839;  at 
Andover  Seminary  in  1843 ;  pastor  of  Brandon, 
Vermont,  1843— to  ;  Professor  of  English  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Vermont,  1845-52 ;  Professor 
of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pi.storal  Theology  in 
Auburn  Seminary,  1852-54 ;  Professor  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  Andover 
Seminary,  1854-62;  ci-pastor  of  the  Brick  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  City,  1862-63 ;  Professor 
of  Sacred  Literature  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City,  1863-74;  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  in  Union  Semiuarj-  since  1874. 

His  publications  are:  History  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine, Theological  Essays,  Literary  Essays,  Homiletics 
and  Pastoral  Theology,  Sermons  to  the  Natural 
Man,  Translation  of  Guericke's  Church  History, 
Translation  of  Theremin's  Rhetoric. 

He  has  adorned  every  position  which  he  has 
touched.  He  is  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  an  author,  a 
preacher,  a  philosopher,  a  theologian,  a  Christian  of 
the  very  highest  order  in  the  land,  and  so  acknowl- 
edged even  by  those  noi  always  agreeing  with  his 
views. 

He  has  not  forgotten  his  birth-p'ace  or  the  scenes 
of  his  boyhood,  Itiough  leaving  the  place-.when  eleven 
years  old  and  visiting  it  but  twice  since  that  time. 

He  remembers  his  old  family  physician,  Dr.  Cowdry ; 
Deacon  Silas  Hosmer,  oneof  the  officers  of  the  church, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  ;  the  two  Fletchers, 
Deacon  John  and  his  brother  James;  the  Faulkner 
mills,  where  there  were  about  a  dozen  houses  when 
last  he  saw  it ;  East  Acton,  the  place  where  he  went 
to  lake  the  sta^e,  upon  the  main  road,  when  great 
journeys  were  to  be  made;  Wetherbee's  Hotel  and 
some  fine  old  elms,  which  he  hopes  are  still  standing; 
Deacon  Phineas  Wheeler  and  his  grif^t-mill,  to  which 
he  often  carried  the  grist ;  the  Common  in  Acton 
Centre,  now  covered  with  fine  ohade-trees,  where 
there  was  not  a  single  tree  of  any  kind  when  he 
played  ball  upon  it  in  his  boyhood;  those  inscrip- 
tions upon  the  grave-stones  around  the  moriunient 
which  he  used  to  read  when  a  boy  in  the  old  ceme- 
tery ;  the  huckleberry  and  blueberry  bushes  still 
growing  in  the  same  rough  pastures,  where  he  has 
picked  many  a  quart. 

He  is  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  but  there  are 
some  still  living  who  recall  his  early  days  on  the 
s'.reet  and  at  the  pari<onage.  He  was  a  model  youth, 
and  had  in  him  at  the  start  elements  which  all  recog- 
nized as  the  promise  of  his  future  career,  if  his  life 
should  be  spared. 


The  following  tributes  to  the  memory  of  his  father 
and  mother  were  received  in  a  letter  from  him  dated 
December  23,  1889:  "My  father  lived  to  the  great 
age  of  eighty-five,  dying  in  Hillsborough,  N.  Y.,  in 
1872.  After  leaving  Acton  he  was  never  settled  as  a 
pastor,  but  for  many  year.",  until  age  and  infirmities 
prevented,  he  preached  to  the  feeble  churches  in 
the  region,  and  did  a  great  and  good  work  in  the 
moral  and  religious  up-building  of  society.  My 
mother  died  soon  after  our  family  removed  to 
Northern  New  York,  which  waa  in  October,  1831. 
She  departed  this  life  in  February,  1833.  I  waa 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  but  the  impress  she  made 
upon  me  in  those  twelve  years  is  greater  than  that 
made  by  any  other  human  being,  or  than  all  other 
human  beings  collectively." 

In  the  same  letter  he  gives  this  record  of  his 
two  brothers — younger  than  himself — whom  several 
old  schoolmates,  now  living  in  Acton,  remember 
with  interest.  Marshall  died  in  Hillsborough,  N.  Y., 
in  1879,  in  the  Christian  faith  and  hope.  The 
younger  brother,  Henry  B.,  is  living,  and  for  more 
than  twenty  years  has  been  connected  with  the 
post-office  in  this  city  (New  York). 

The  Acton  town  records  give  the  following  dates 
of  birth  :  William  G.  Thayer  Shedd,  son  of  MarshuU 
and  Eliza  Shedd,  born  June  21,  1820;  Marshall,  born 
April  11,  1822;  Henry  Spring  Shedd,  born  February 
21,1824;  Elizabeth  Thayer  Shedd,  born  September 
9,  1825.  In  his  last  brief  visit  to  Acton  several 
years  ago  he  said  in  conversation;  "The  old  scenes 
and  persons  in  Acton  come  back  from  my  boyhood 
memories  with  outlines  of  distinctnesj  more  and 
more  vivid  as  the  years  go  by." 

Revolutionary  Prelimixaries. — At  a  special 
meeting  in  January,  1768,  the  town  voted  "  to  comply 
with  the  proposals  sent  to  the  town  by  the  town  of 
Boston,  relating  to  the  encourjigement  of  manufac- 
ture among  ourselves  and  not  purchasing  superflui- 
ties from  abroad." 

In  September  of  that  year  Joseph  Fletcher  was 
chosen  to  sit  in  a  convention  at  Boston,  to  be  holden 
on  the  22d  of  that  month. 

.Actios  of  the  Town  om  the  memobable  5th  of  Mabch,  1770. 

"Tailing  into  coDsideraclon  the  dIjtreBed  circumstances  tliat  this 
Province  and  all  Notrli  America  are  involved  in  by  reaaoD(8)  of  the 
.\cta  of  Parliament  imposing  dutiea  and  taxes  for  the  sole  purpose  to 
raise  a  Revenue,  and  when  the  Royal  ear  seems  to  be  stopt  afsainst  nil 
ourbumble  Pnyersrtnd  petitions  for  redress  of  grievances,  and  consid- 
ering tlie  Salutary  Heuauivs  that  the  Body  of  Menrbantsand  Tradem  in 
this  province  have  come  into  in  order  for  the  redrew  of  the  many 
troubles  that  we  sre  involved  in,  and  to  support  and  maintain  our 
Charter  Bights  and  Privileuo  and  to  prevent  our  tot>.l  Ruin  and  De- 
struction, taking  all  these  things  into  serious  Consideration,  came  into 
the  following  voles  : 

'•  1st.  That  we  will  useourutmost  endearonto  enconrsge  and  support 
the  body  of  merchants  nod  traders  in  their  endeavors  to  retrieve  this 
Province  out  of  Its  present  Distresses  to  whom  tbis  Town  vote  their 
thanks  for  the  Constitutional  and  spirited  measures  puiaued  by  them  for 
the  good  of  this  Province. 

"2.  That  from  this  Time  we  will  have  no  commercial  or  social  connec- 
tion with  those  who  at  this  time  do  refuse  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of 
tbu  abused  country- especially  those  that  Import  British  Goods  coDtnrj 
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to  the  Agreemeot  of  the  body  of  merchants  in  Boston  or  elsewhere, 
that  we  will  not  afford  them  our  Custom,  but  treat  them  with  the  ut- 
mo«t  neglect  and  nil  those  u-bo  countenance  them. 

"  3.  That  we  will  use  our  uimoet  endeavors  to  prevent  the  consuinp- 
tlon  of  all  foreign  superflnilies,  and  that  we  will  use  our  utmost  En- 
deavors to  promote  and  encourage  our  own  manufuctures. 

"4.  That  the  Town  Clerk  transmit  H  copy  of  these  votes  of  the  Town 

to  the  Committee  of  Mercfaaots  of  inspection  at  Boston. 

'*  A  true  copy  attested. 

**  FaAi<cis  Faclknee, 

'*  Town  Clerk." 

A  committee  of  nine  of  tbe  principal  men  of  the 
town  was  appointed  to  consider  the  rights  of  the 
Colony  and  the  violation  of  said  rights,  and  draft  such 
votes  as  they  thought  proper. 

In  January,  1773,  the  following  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  accepted  and  adopted : 

'•Taking  into  serious  consideration  the  alarming  circumstances  of 
the  Province  relating  to  the  violation  of  our  charter  rights  uud  privi- 
legi'S  (aa  we  apprehend)  by  the  British  adminitjtratlon,  we  are  of  opin- 
ion :  That  the  rights  of  the  Colonidts  natural,  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
are  well  stated  by  the  Town  of  Boettm. 

*'And  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  taxing  of  us  withont  our  consent— 
the  making  the  Governor  of  the  Province  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  iudepeiideot  of  the  people  and  dependent  on  the  Crown,  out  of 
money  extorted  from  us,  and  many  other  instnncefi  of  encrouchnienta 
upon  our  said  charter  rights  are  intulentble  grievances,  and  have  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  overthrow  our  happy  constitution  and  briug  ud  into  a 
state  of  abject  slavery. 

"  But  we  have  a  gmcious  Sovereign,  who  is  tbe  Father  of  America 
AS  well  as  Great  Britain,  and  as  the  man  in  whom  we  have  had  no  con- 
fldeoce  is  removed  from  before  the  Throne  and  another  in  whom  we 
hope  to  have  rciiaon  to  put  confidence  placed  in  his  stead,  we  hope  that 
our  potitiuui  will  be  forwarded  and  beard,  and  all  our  grievances  re- 
dressed. 

"  Voted  also,  that  aa  we  have  no  member  In  the  house  of  Representa- 
tives, we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  Bepreseutative  Body  of  this 
Province  that  yon  gentlemen,  inspect  with  a  jealous  eye  our  charter 
rights  and  privileges,  and  that  you  use  every  constitutional  method  to 
obtain  redress  of  all  uur  grievances,  and  that  you  strenuously  endeavor 
In  such  ways  as  you  in  your  wisdom  thiiik  fit,  that  the  honorable  judges 
of  tbe  Supi*eme  Court  may  have  their  support  as  formerly  agreeable  to 
the  charter  of  tbe  Province. 

*' Voted,  That  thesinceie  thanks  of  the  Town  be  given  to  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  Town  of  Boston  for  their  spirited  endeavors  to  preserve  our 
rights  and  privileges  inviolate  when  threatened  with  destruction. 

In  March,  1774,  resolutions  were  passed  with  refer- 
ence to  paying  duty  on  tea  belonging  to  the  East 
India  Company. 

In  August,  1774,  three  of  the  principal  citizens  of 
the  town  were  appointed  delegates  to  a  County  Con- 
vention to  be  holden  in  Concord  the  30th  of  that 
month. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  two  of  the  three  dele- 
gates referred  to  above  were  chosen  to  ait  in  a  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  which  was  to  assemble  at  Concord 
soon,  and  at  the  same  meeting  a  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence was  appointed. 

In  December,  1774,  £25  was  voted  for  the  use  of 
the  Province,  and  a  vote  was  passed  to  indemnify  the 
assessors  for  not  making  returns  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment. It  was  also  voted  to  join  the  association  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  see  that  all  inhabitants  above  sixteen  years 
of  age  signed  their  compliance,  and  that  the  names  of 
tho^e  who  did  not  sign  should  be  reported  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence.  Samuel  Hayward,  Francis 


Faulkner,  Jonathan  Billings,  Josiah  Hayward,  John 
Heald,  Jr.,  Joseph  Robbins  and  Simon  Tuttle  were 
chosen  a  committee  for  that  purpose. 

In  November,  1774,  a  company  of  minute-men  was 
raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  elected  Isaac 
Davis  for  their  commander.  The  company  by  agree- 
ment met  for  discipline  twice  in  each  week,  through 
the  winter  and  spring  ti-U  the  fight  at  Concord. 

In  January  the  town  voted  to  pay  them  eight  pence 
for  every  meeting  till  the  1st  of  May,  provided  they 
should  be  on  duty  as  much  aa  three  hours,  and  should 
attend  within  half  an  hour  the  time  appointed  for  the 
meeting. 

In  the  winter  of  1774-7  the  town  had  two  militia 
companies,  one  in  the  south  and  one  in  the  east. 

In  1775  Josiah  Hayward  was  twice  chosen  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Cambridge. 

In  June,  1776,  a  vote  was  passed  giving  the  follow- 
ing instructions  to  the  representative  of  the  town  : 

"  To  .Ifr.  3farfc  Tl^i7c  .• 

"  SiH,— Our  not  beinp  favored  with  tho  resolution  to  tlie  nonorable 
House  of  Representatives,  calling  upon  the  iwverul  towns  in  tliis 
Colony  to  express  their  niimts  witli  respect  to  tlie  important  question  of 
American  Independence  is  the  uccasion  of  our  not  ex|>rP8sing  our 
minds  sooner. 

"  But  we  now  cheerfully  embrace  this  opportunity  to  instruct  you  on 
that  important  riuestion. 

"  The  suUvertini:  our  Constitution,  tbe  many  injuries  and  unheanl  nf 
barbarities  which  tlie  Colonies  have  received  from  Great  Britain,  confirm 
us  in  the  opinion  that  the  present  ape  will  l»e  deficient  in  their  duty  to 
God,  their  posterity  and  themselves,  if  they  do  not  estublisli  an  Ameri- 
can Republic.  This  is  the  only  form  of  Government  we  wish  to  see  es- 
tablished. 

"  But  wo  mean  not  to  dictate— 

'*  We  freely  submit  this  interesting  affnir  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Conti- 
nentnl  Congress,  \i\io,  we  trust,  are  guided  and  directed  by  the  Supreme 
(iovernor  of  the  Vorld,  and  we  instruct  yon,  sir,  to  give  them  the 
strongest  assurance  that,  if  they  should  declare  America  to  be  a  Free 
nnd  Independent  Republic,  your  constituents  will  support  and  defend 
the  measure  with  their  lives  and  fortunes." 

In  October,  1776,  when  a  proposition  was  before 
the  people  that  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Provincial  Government  should  frame  a  Consti- 
tution for  the  State,  the  town  of  Acton  committed  the 
subject  to  Francis  Faulkner,  Ephraim  Hapgood, 
Samuel  Hayward,  Ephraim  Hosmer,  Joseph  Robbina 
and  Nathaniel  Edwards,  who  reported  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  accepted  : 

"  Ist.  Reaohed.  that  as  this  State  is  at  present  destitute  of  an  estab- 
lished form  of  Govemmentf  it  is  necessary  one  should  be  Immediately 
formed  and  established. 

"2.  Resolved.  That  the  Snpreme  Legislature  in  that  capacity  are  by  no 
means  a  body  proper  to  form  and  establish  a  constitution  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons,  viz.: 

"  Because  a  constitution  properly  formed  has  a  system  of  principles  es- 
tablished to  secure  subjects  in  the  posst'saiun  of  tlieir  rights  and  privileges 
against  any  encroachments  of  the  Leg-BJalive  part,  and  it  is  our  opini'-n 
thHtthe  same  body  which  lias  a  right  to  form  a  constitution  1  as  a  right 
to  alter  it,  and  we  conceive  u  constitution  alterable  by  the  Supreme 
Legislative  power  is  no  security  to  the  subjects  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  that  power  on  our  rights  and  privileges. 

"  Retotred,  that  the  town  thinks  it  expedient  that  a  convention  be 
chosen  by  the  inhabittints  of  the  several  towns  and  districts  in  this 
State  being  free  to  form  and  establish  a  constitution  for  the  State. 

'*  RefoJo  d.  That  tbe  Honorable  Assembly  of  this  Slate  be  desired  to 
recommend  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  to  choose  a  convention  for 
theabuve  purpose  as  soon  as  possible. 
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"  Itetolcrd^  that  the  CoDTeorioD  publish  their  proposed  constittitioQ  be- 
Ture  they  establisb  it  fur  the  iDspection  atid  remarks  of  the  lubabituDls 
of  tbla  ;Stata.'* 

At  a  meeting  in  February,  1778,  "  the  United  Slates 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union," 
after  being  twice  read,  were  accepted  by  the  town. 

In  May,  1778,  a  Constitution  and  frame  of  govern- 
ment for  the  State,  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
General  Court,  was  laid  before  the  town  for  con!<id- 
eralion,  and  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  fifty-one  to 
eighteen. 

The  instrument  was  so  offensive  to  the  inhabitants 
that  in  May,  1779,  an  article  being  inserted  in  the 
warrunt,  "  to  see  if  the  town  will  choose  at  this  time 
to  have  a  new  Constitution  or  frame  of  government," 
the  constitution  was  rejected. 

The  proposition,  however,  though  rejected  by  this 
town,  was  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  and 
in  July,  1779.  Francis  Faulkner  was  chosen  a  dele- 
gate to  sit  in  a  convention  in  Cambridge  to  form 
a  Constitution,  and  the  result  was  that  the  present 
Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth  was  laid  before 
the  town  for  consideration  on  the  28th  day  of  April, 
1780,  and  it  being  read,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
for  consideration  till  the  15th  of  May. 

On  that  the  articles  were  debated,  and  at  a  further 
adjournment  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  every 
article  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  voters.  These  simple  records  show  he- 
roic grit,  combined  statesmanship  and  patriotism 
Worthy  of  those  olden  dates  and  worthy  of  any  dates 
since  or  of  any  that  are  to  follow. 

The  Faulkxeb  Hocjse  (South  Acton). — This  is 
the  oldest  house  now  standing  in  Acton.  You  go 
from  the  railroi^d  station  south  across  the  bridge  and 
ascend  the  steep  hill,  and  you  at  once  approach  the 
ancient  structure.  It  has  on  its  face  and  surroundings 
an  impress  of  age,  which  strikes  the  eye  at  first 
glance,  and  the  impress  deepens  as  the  eye  tarries  for 
a  seciiud  look. 

Colonel  Winthrop  E.  Faulkner,  who  died  March 
25,  1880,  aged  seventy-five  years,  used  to  say  that 
they  told  him  when  a  child  it  must  have  been  150  years 
old  then.  No  tongue  and  no  records  fix  the  original 
date  of  this  ancient  landmark.  It  is  safe  to  call  it 
200  years  old,  some  parts  of  it  at  least. 

It  was  a  block-house,  and  in  the  early  Colonial 
times  it  was  a  garrison-house  where  the  settlers  in 
the  neighborhood  would  gather  in  the  night  for  pro- 
tection against  the  assaults  of  the  Indians. 

Enter  the  southwest  room.  It  will  easily  accom- 
modate 100  persons.  It  is  a  square  room  neatly  kept 
and  furnished  with  antique  mementos.  liaise  your 
hand  and  you  easily  touch  the  projecting  beams  of 
dry  hard  oak,  which  the  sharpest  steel  cannot  cleave, 
eighteen  inches  solid.  The  space  between  the  beams 
of  the  sides  of  the  room  are  filled  with  brick,  which 
make  it  fire-proof  against  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 

You  notice  the  two  small  glass  windows  as  large  as 


an  orange  in  the  entering  door  of  this  room.  They 
were  (or  use  in  watching  the  proceeding  of  the  courts 
which  once  were  held  here  by  Francis  Faulkner,  the 
justice. 

Measure  the  old  chimney,  nine  feet  by  seven,  solid 
brick  furnished  with  three  large  fire-places  and  an 
oven  below  and  an  oven  above  in  the  attic  for  smok- 
ing hams,  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  neigh- 
bors and  hooks  attached  in  the  arch  where  the  hams 
could  remain  suspended  till  called  for. 

Mark  that  fine  photograph  on  the  wall.  It  is  the 
life-like  face  of  Colonel  Winthrop  E.  Faulkner. 
Give  him  a  royal  greeting,  for  he  was  the  life  of  the 
village  and  town  in  childhood's  days  and  in  later 
years,  and  there  comes  his  aged  widow,  still  living  and 
gracing  the  old  homestead  and  guarding  the  precious 
relics,  now  in  her  eigh'.y-third  year. 

Mrs.  Lottie  Flagg,  her  daughter,  the  veteran  and 
successful  school-teacher,  who  does  a  noble  work  in 
helping  the  outfit  and  hospitality  of  this  historic  site. 
Note  her  words  as  she  repeats  the  title  of  this  rally- 
ing centre  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775. 

Francis  Faulkner,  Jr.,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years,  was 
lying  awake  early  in  the  morning,  no  one  yet  moving 
and  listening  to  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  feet  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer.  Suddenly  he  leaped  from  his  bed, 
ran  into  his  father's  room  and  cried  out,  "  Father, 
there's  a  horse  coming  on  the  full  run  and  he's  bring- 
ing news."  His  father,  Colonel  Francis,  already  had 
on  his  pantaloons  and  his  gun  in  his  hand.  The  fleet 
horseman  wheeled  across  the  bridge  and  up  to  the 
house,  and  shouted,  "  Rouse  your  minute-men,  Mr. 
Faulkner!  The  British  are  marching  on  Lexington 
and  Concord,"  and  away  he  went  to  spread  the  news. 

Mr.  Faulkner,  without  stopping  to  dress,  fired  three 
times  as  fast  as  he  could  load  and  fire — that  being  the 
preconcerted  signal  to  call  oat  the  minute  men. 

"  And  80,  through  the  nisbt,  went  his  cry  of  al*rm 
To  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm  ; 
A  cry  of  defiance,  and  not  of  fear  ; 
A  voice  in  the  darlineas,  a  Icnoclc  at  the  door. 
And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forever  more." 

Being  the  chairman  of  safety  and  colonel  of  the 
Middlesex  Regiment  of  Militia — the  men  were  to  as- 
semble at  his  house.  Almost  immediately  a  neighbor 
repeated  the  signal  and  the  boy  Francis  listened  with 
breathless  interest  to  hear  the  signal  guns  grow  faint- 
er and  fainter  off  in  the  distant  farm-houses.  Signal- 
fires  were  also  lighted,  and  every  house  awoke  from 
its  slumbers  to  the  new  era.  By  this  time  the  family 
were  all  up  in  the  greatest  commotion — the  younger 
children  crying  because  the  British  would  come  and 
kill  them.  Very  soon  the  minute-men  began  to  come 
in,  every  one  with  his  gun,  powder-horn,  pouch  of 
bullets  and  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  the  only 
breakfast  he  proposed  to  make  before  meeting  the  en- 
emy of  his  country.  Some  came  hurrying  in  with 
their  wives  and  children  in  the  greatest  excitement,  to 
get  more  certain  news  and  to  know  what  was  to  be 
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done.  Word  came  from  Captain  Davis  that  he  would 
march  as  soon  as  thirty  should  come  in.  In  the  mean 
time  Ihey  were  busy  in  driving  down  stakes  on  the 
lawn  and  banging  kettles  for  cooking  the  soldiers' 
dinners.  They  brought  from  the  houses  beef  and 
pork,  patatoes  and  cabbages.  The  women  would  cook 
the  dinner,  and  some  of  the  elder  boys,  of  whom 
Francis,  Jr.,  was  one,  were  designated  to  bring  italong 
packed  in  saddle-bags.  By  the  time  these  prelimin- 
aries for  dinner  were  made  Lieutenant  Hunt  took 
command  of  the  West  Militia  Company,  Capt.  Faulk- 
ner having  a  few  days  before  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  colonel  of  the  Middlesex  Regiment. 

The  line  was  formed  on  the  lawn  souih  of  the 
bouse,  and  they  marched  amid  the  tears  of  their  fam- 
ilies. Colonel  Faulkner  accompanied  them  to  take 
command  of  the  Middlesex  Regiment,  as  the  other 
companies  would  come  in  at  Concord.  Uncle  Fran- 
cis, the  boy,  waited  with  great  impatience  for  the 
dinner  to  be  cooked  and  packed.  Every  woman 
wanted  to  prepare  the  dinner  complete  and  separate 
for  her  husband  or  sons.  But  after  much  discussion 
it  was  agreed  to  pack  all  the  beef  and  pork,  bread  and 
vegetables,  each  kind  by  itself,  and  let  the  men  them- 
selves divide  it.  At  length,  after  some  hours  of  talk- 
ing and  boiling  and  packing,  the  horses  were  loaded, 
and  the  boys  started  off. 

I  asked  Uncle  Francis  why  in  the  world  they  did  not 
take  a  wagon,  and  one  horse  would  be  enough  for  the 
whole.  Didn't  they  know  enough  to  do  that?  "Oh, 
yes — they  knew  too  much  to  do  that,"  he  said.  The 
Briliith  soldiers  might  have  the  road.  If  we  saw  a 
red-coat  we  were  told  to  give  him  a  wide  birth,  or  he 
might  get  us  and  our  dinner.  We  could  quietly  top- 
ple over  a  stone  wall  or  take  out  a  few  rails  and  escape 
through  the  fields  and  find  our  men  wherever  they 
might  be.  To  the  great  surprise  of  the  boy  he  found 
the  Acton  men  in  the  highest  spirits.  They  had  made 
the  red-coats  run  for  their  lives. 

This  house  is  so  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
Faulkner  family,  and  this  family  is  so  blended  with 
the  hiatory  of  the  town,  that  a  brief  family  record  is 
here  appended. 

Francis  Faulkner,  the  father  of  Ammiruhammah, 
and  the  grandfather  of  Col.  Francis  Faulkner,  was  a 
resident  of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  married  Abigail 
Dane,  daughter  of  Rev.  Francis  Dane,  the  second 
minister  of  Andover,  a  woman  of  noble  character  and 
exemplary  piety.  She  was  accused  of  witchcraft,  tried 
and  condemned  to  death.  She  passed  through  the  terri- 
ble ordeal  with  unshaken  firmness,  and  the  sentence 
was  revoked. 

Ammiruhammah  Faulkner,  son  of  Francis,  came 
from  Andover  and  settled  in  "  Concord  Village,"  in 
1735,  at  the  "great  falls."  of  the  "Great  Brook," 
where  he  erected  the  mills  which  have  since  been 
owned  and  occupied  by  his  descendants,  where  he 
died  Aug.  4.  1756,  aged  sixty-four. 

Col.    Francis   Faulkner,   son  of  Ammiruhammah, 


was  born  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Sept.  29,  1728,  and  died 
in  Acton  Aug.  5,  1805,  aged  seventy  seven.  He  m.ir- 
ried  Lizzie  Mufsey  April  29,  1756.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  held  in  Concord,  1774, 
and  represented  the  town  of  Acton  in  the  Legislature 
of  1783-4-5.  He  had  a  military  commission  under 
George  III.,  but  the  oppressive  and  arbitrary  acts  of 
Great  Britain  induced  him  to  renounce  his  allegiance 
to  the  crown.  In  1775  he  was  elected  major  of  a  reg- 
iment organized  to  "oppose  invasion." 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  Apr'l,  1775,  he 
marched  with  the  Acton  patriots  to  the  Concord 
North  Bridge,  where  he  engaged  the  British,  and  with 
his  men  pursued  them  to  Charlestown.  He  was  sev- 
eral times  engaged  in  actual  service  during  the  war, 
being  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Regiment  Middlesex 
Militia  called  to  reinforce  the  Continental  Army  at 
the  occupation  of  Dorchester  Heights,  in  March,  1776. 
He  was  in  service  when  Burgoyne  was  taken,  and 
commanded  the  regiment  which  guarded  the  prison- 
ers on  that  occasion.  He  was  a  courageous  officer,  an 
able  legislator  and  an  exemplary  Christian.  He 
built  the  mills  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  have 
been  known  as  the  Faulkner  Mills,  now  of  South 
Acton.  They  were  first  only  a  saw  and  a  grist-mill, 
the  two  most  indispensable  agents  of  civilization  and 
comfort  in  a  new  country.  To  these  was  added  in 
due  time  a  fulling-mill,  which  was  among  the  very 
earliest  efforts  at  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  in 
this  country. 

There  was  first  a  carding-machine,  which  changed 
as  by  magic  the  wool  into  beautiful  rolls.  They  were 
distributed  to  many  houses  to  be  spun  and  woven  into 
rough  woolen  cloth  and  returned  to  the  mill.  Here 
the  cloth  was  fulled  under  stampers  with  soap,  which 
made  it  foam  and  helped  cleanse  and  thicken  it  up. 
The  process  of  raising  nap  with  teazles  was  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  The  teazle  was  a  product  of  nature 
and  seemed  expressly  and  wonderfully  created  for 
that  very  purpose.  Then  came  the  shearing  off  in- 
equalities by  the  swift  revolving  shears  and  the  final 
finishing  up  into  cloth.  When  the  wool  was  of  fine 
quality  and  evenly  spun  the  result  was  a  passable 
broadcloth  of  great  durability. 

In  order  to  encourage  wool  production  and  skill  in 
using  it,  prizes  were  offered  for  the  finest  specimen  of 
home-made  broadcloth — that  is,  the  wool,  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  were  of  home ;  the  rest  was  of  the 
fulling-taill.  This  spinning  and  weaving  were  the 
fine  arts  of  our  grandmothers  and  great -grandmothers, 
and  noble  women  were  proud  of  the  prizes  they  won. 
A  prize  to  a  spinster  was  sure  to  attract  the  most 
flattering  attention  and  take  her  speedily  out  of  spin- 
sterhood. 

Colonel  Faulkner  was  not  only  an  active,  energetic 
"clothier,"  but  also  a  leading  citizen  in  all  public  in- 
terests. For  thirty-five  successive  years  he  was 
chosen  town  clerk,  and  the  records  are  kept  with 
neatness,  clearness  and  order.     (See  Cyrns  Hamlin's 
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Historical  Sketch,  read  before  Historical  Society  at 
Lexington.) 

Winthrop  Faulkner,  the  son  of  Francis,  was  born 
in  Acton  March  21.  1774,  and  died  in  Acton  March 
17,  1813.  He  received  a  justice's  commission  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three.  He  was  a  man  of  cultivated 
mind  and  sound  judgment,  and  his  advice  was  gener- 
ally sought  for  ail  important  town  matters.  He 
was  one  <>f  the  original  members  of  the  Corinthian 
Lodge  of  Masons  in  Concord. 

Colonel  Wixthop  E.  Faulkner. — He  was  the 
son  of  Winthrop  Faulkner,  born  April  l(i,  1805,  and 
died  March  25,  1880.  He  was  initiated  into  the  Co- 
rinthian Lodge  of  Masons  in  1854.  He  married 
Martha  Adams  Bixby,  of  Framingham.  He  was 
noted  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  was  an  enter- 
prising miller,  an  enthusiast  in  music,  dancing,  mili- 
tary, civil,  social  and  parish  activities.  He  was  a 
pushing  man,  forward  in  all  enterprises  for  the  pub- 
lic improvement.  He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  projecting  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  and  but  for  his 
enterprise  in  controlling  the  first  plans,  the  road 
would  have  gone  in  another  direction.  He  was  for  a 
long  run  of  yeans  one  of  the  most  active  directors. 

The  Robbixs  House.  —  Returning  from  the 
Fletcher  homestead  to  the  main  road,  and  proceeding 
direct  by  the  cemetery  and  beyond  till  we  reach 
nearly  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  the  left,  we  come  to  the 
site  of  what  was  for  so  many  years  called  the  Robbins 
House.  The  land  on  which  it  was  located  was  pur- 
chased of  Captain  Thomas  Wheeler,  whose  house  (the 
first  in  Acton)  was  located  a  few  rods  to  the  south, 
near  the  little  brook  before  described  in  this  narra- 
tive. When  the  latter  house  was  taken  down  the 
timbers  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  were 
u-<ed  in  the  construction  of  the  L  part  of  Nathan 
Robbins'  house. 

It  was  an  historic  structure  from  the  start,  and  was 
emphatically  so  after  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  "Be- 
fore light  on  that  eventful  morning,  hours  before  the 
British  entered  Concord,  a  horseman,  whose  name 
was  never  known,  going  at  full  speed  (they  spared 
neither  horseflesh  nor  manflesh  in  those  days),  rode 
up  to  this  house,  then  occupied  by  Captain  Joseph 
Robbins,  the  commissioned  officer  in  the  town  of 
Acton,  who  lived  nearest  North  Bridge,  and  struck 
with  a  large,  heavy  club,  as  they  thought,  the  corner 
of  the  house,  never  dismounting,  but  crying  out  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  '  Capt.  Robbins!  Capt.  Robbins! 
up,  up  !  The  Regulars  have  come  to  Concord.  Ren- 
dezvous at  old  North  Bridge!  quick  as  possible 
alarm  Acton.'  " 

His  only  son — afterwards  a  venerable  magistrate — 
John  Robbins,  Esq.,  was  then  asleep  in  the  garret — 
a  lad  ten  yea.'s  old. 

But  "those  rappings" — and  there  was  no  sham 
about  them — and  that  cry  brought  him  to  his  feet 
imtanier  and  every  other  living  man  in  that  house. 
It  waked  the  babe  in  the  cradle.     In  a  few  minutes 


he  was  on  "  father's  old  mare,"  bound  for  Captain 
Davis's,  not  a  mile  off,  who  commanded  the  minute- 
men,  and  then  to  Deacon  Simon  Hunt's,  in  the  west 
pan  of  the  town,  who  commanded  the  West  Company 
as  first  lieutenant,  Captaia  Francis  Faulkner  having, 
a  few  days  before,  been  promoted  to  be  major,  and  the 
vacancy  not  having  been  tilled. 

*'  The  hurrying  footBtepa  of  that  6teed 
The  fate  of  a  Datiun  waj  riding  that  Digbt." 

The  locality  where  this  house  stood  is  easily  recog- 
nized from  the  indications  on  the  ground.  It  was  a 
two-story  building.  The  barn  was  struck  by  light- 
ning in  the  year  1830,  and  was  rapidly  consumed. 
The  citizens  rallied  to  save  the  building,  or  at  least 
part  of  it,  but  Esq.  Bobbins  shouted  out  with  his 
stentorian  voice  :  "Boys,  save  your  fingers.  There  is 
plenty  of  timber  in  the  woods  where  this  came  from ! '' 
He  knew  how  to  shout,  for  he  was  often  moderator  of 
the  Acton  town-meetings,  which  gave  him  a  good 
chance  to  drill  in  that  line  of  practice.  The  house 
stood  afterwards  for  years  unoccupied,  but  at  last  it 
yielded  to  the  destiny  of  flames,  supposed  to  have 
been  an  accidental  fire,  from  the  carelessness  of  tran- 
sient occupants.  The  old  door-stone  still  remains  in 
position,  battered  somewhat  by  relic-hunters,  who 
have  chipped  from  it  for  the  sake  of  a  memento.  A 
tablet  memorial  will  some  day  be  erected  on  this 
ground  befitting  its  historic  interest. 

The  report  of  this  house  having  been  haunted  in 
former  years  is  easily  credited  by  the  superstitious, 
but  denied  by  che  more  phlegmatic  crowd.  That 
those  April  rappings  should  have  reverberations  long 
continued  is  credible,  and  any  one  going  by  of  an 
imaginative  and  appreciative  turn  of  mind  can  hear 
them  still  ringing  in  his  ears. 

Captain  Davis'  Route  to  the  North  Bridge. — 
The  19th  of  April,  1775.  It  was  a  bright,  genial 
morning.  The  sun  was  up  at  a  good,  cheery  height 
of  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  birds  were  chanting  the 
very  best  gongs  of  the  opening  spring.  The  men  were 
drawn  up  in  line.  The  captain  at  last  gave  the  word 
"  march."  Luther  Blanchard,  the  fifer,  and  Francis 
Barker,  the  drummer,  struck  at  once  the  stirring  notes 
of  the  "  White  Cockade,"  and  forward  they  moved 
with  a  quick,  brave  step.  They  soon  reached  the 
j  homestead  of  Parson  Swift.  They  could  not  stop  for 
the  greetings  or  the  partings  of  the  good  man,  but  on 
they  pressed,  with  their  faces  set  for  Mother  Concord. 
They  moved  along  over  the  old  and  only  road  leading 
from  the  present  site  of  Deacon  W.  W.  Davis'  cross- 
ing in  a  straight  line  through  to  the  meeting-house 
on  the  "  knowll." 

The  road  struck  the  other  road  just  below  Dr.  Cow- 
dry's  barn,  where  now  stands  Deacon  John  Fletcher's 
barn,  just  relocated  by  Moses  Taylor,  Esq.  The  old 
road-bed  was  found  when  recently  digging  the  cellar 
for  the  barn. 

They  could  not  stop  for  the  silent  benedictions  of 
the  old  church,  but  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  the 
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pastor  they  could  hear,  and  mari;h  all  the  faster  for 
the  memory.  The  handkerchiefs  waving  from  the 
Brooks  Tavern  doors  and  windows  helped  the  thrill  of 
the  hour.  Down  the  hills  they  moved  by  the  present 
site  of  JJr.  McCarthy,  up  the  sscent  lo  the  right,  over 
the  heights  on  the  road  path,  now  closed,  but  still  a 
favorite  walk  down  the  hill,  across  the  Revolutionary 
Bridge,  west  of  Horace  Hosmer's  present  site,  the 
road  leading  by  the  spot  where  the  elms  south  of  his 
house  now  stand. 

This  bridge  stood  very  near  the  spot  where  the 
railroad  bridge  now  stands.  Some  of  the  stone  which 
formtd  the  abutmentM  of  the  old  bridge  were  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  railroad  bridge.  The  bridge, 
a  few  rods  to  the  south  of  the  original,  has  been 
sketched  by  Arthur  F.  Davi^<,  Acton's  young  artist, 
and  it  is  a  favorite  landscape  etching  on  sale  in  the 
cities. 

Up  the  hill  they  hasten  and  turn  to  the  right,  going 
by  Mr.  Hammond  Taylor's  present  residence,  the  old 
Brabrook  homestead,  on  the  south  side,  which  was 
then  the  front  side,  the  road  ou  the  north  being  a 
comparatively  new  opening;  there  they  left  the  main 
road,  struck  through  the  woods,  taking  a  bee-line  to 
their  destined  point.  After  passing  the  woods,  the 
march  is  by  the  Nathan  Brooks  place,  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Davis.  The  passage 
then  was  by  the  nearest  way  to  Barrett's  Mills,  as 
then  called,  not  far  from  the  North  Bridge. 

Luther  Blanchaed. — He  was  born  within  the 
limits  of  what  is  now  Bozboro',  a  part  of  Littleton  at 
the  time  of  the  Concord  Fight.  He  was  a  favorite 
young  man,  tall,  straight,  handsome  and  athletic. 
He  was  living  at  the  time  with  Abner  Hosmer,  a 
mason,  whose  residence  was  the  site  of  Mr.  Herman 
A.  Gould,  on  the  South  Acton  road,  from  the  West, 
making  him  a  near  neighbor  to  Captain  Davia.  He 
was  learning  the  mason's  trade.  He  was  a.  notable 
fifer,  and  his  skill  and  zeal  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  had  much  to  do  wiih  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
occasion.  The  scene  was  just  adapted  to  wake  the 
musical  genius  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  if  there  were 
any  white  feathers  around  they  soon  changed  to  fiery 
red  at  the  signal  from  Luther's  fife.  When  they 
began  firing  at  the  bridge,  the  British  ac  first  used 
blank  cartridges.  Captain  Davis  inquired  if  they  were 
firing  bullets.  Luther  said  "  Yes,"  for  one  had  hit  him 
and  he  was  wounded.  "  If  it  had  gone  an  inch  fur- 
ther one  way  it  would  have  killed  me,  and  if  an  inch 
in  the  opposite  direction  it  would  have  not  have  hit 
me  at  all."  He  followed  on  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
Britibh  on  their  retreat  lo  Boston,  fifing  with  all  the 
vigor  of  bis  manly  strength,  which  grew  lees  as  the 
excitement  of  the  day  bfgan  to  tell  upon  his  wasted 
forces.  The  wound,  which  he  did  not  think  serious 
at  firs',  grew  worse  as  he  proceeded,  and  on  reaching 
Cambridge  he  was  obliged  to  be  taken  to  a  hospital, 
where  he  died. 

Mrs.  Jonathan  B.  Davis,  a  daughter  of  Simon  Hos- 


mer, often  told  these  facts  to  Mr.  Luke  Blanchard, 
now  living.  It  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Luke 
Blanchard's  father,  who  was  always  careful  in  what 
he  affirmed,  that  Luther  died  from  the  effects  of  his 
wound.  Luther  Blanchard's  brother  Calvin  died  from 
the  fall  of  a  tree.  He  helped  tear  down  barns  to 
build  the  fort  on  Bunker  Hill.  He  would  carry  one 
end  of  the  timber  while  it  would  take  two  men  at  the 
other  end  to  balance. 

Luther  and  Calvin  Blanchard'.i  father  was  in  the 
fight  at  Quebec,  and  lost  his  life  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.  There  must  have  been  patriotic  gun- 
powder in  the  very  blood  of  the  Blanchards  at  the 
original  start. 

Aaron  Joaes  was  near  Captain  Davis  when  he  fell, 
and  followed  in  pursuit  of  the  British  on  their  re- 
treat. He  never  could  forget  that  morning  or  speak 
of  it  without  a  changed  tone  and  face.  He  thought 
much  of  Luther  Blanchard  as  an  associate  on  that 
eventful  day,  and  of  his  filing  march.  He  named 
one  of  his  sons  Luther  Blanchard  in  memory  of  the 
martyr  fifer.  As  the  first  blood  shed  on  the  19ih  at 
Concord  antedated  ihe  fall  of  Davis,  in  the  person 
of  Luther  Blanchard,  there  ought  to  be  a  tablet, 
somewhere,  memorizing  the  fact. 

The  Ja.mes  Hayward  House. — The  house  in 
West  Acton,  formerly  the  residence  of  Hon.  Stevens 
Hayward  and  in  later  years  known  as  the  Leiaud 
Place,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Kraetzer.  Mr.  Wood- 
bury, in  his  legi:slative  speech,  thus  relates  the  cir- 
cumstances of  James  Hayward's  fall  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1775  : 

'■  At  Fiske's  Hill,  in  Lexington,  they  had,  as  some, 
thought,  the  severest  encounter  of  all  the  way.  The 
road  ran  around  the  eastern  base  of  a  steep,  thick- 
wooded  hill.  James  Hayward,  who  had  been  active 
and  foremost  all  the  way,  after  the  British  had  passed 
on,  came  down  from  the  hill  and  was  aiming  for  a 
well  of  water — the  same  well  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
two-story  Dutch-roofed  red  house  on  the  right  from 
Concord  to  Lexington,  not  two  miles  Irom  the  old 
meeting-house.  As  he  passed  by  the  end  of  that 
house  he  spied  a  British  soldier,  still  lingering  behind 
the  main  body,  plundering.  The  Briton  also  saw 
him  and  ran  to  the  front  door  to  cut  him  off. 
Lifting  up  his  loaded  musket  he  exclaims,  '  You  are 
a  dead  man.'  Hayward  immediately  said,  '  So  are 
you.'  They  both  fired  and  both  fell.  The  Briton 
was  shot  dead,  Hayward  mortally  wounded,  the  ball 
entering  his  side  through  this  hole,"  holding  up  the 
powder-horn,  "  driving  the  splinters  into  his  body. 
He  lived  eight  hours  ;  retained  his  reason  to  the  last. 

"  His  venerable  father,  Deacon  Samuel  Hayward, 
whose  house  he  had  left  that  morning  in  the  bloom 
of  vigorous  m&nhood,  had  time  to  reach  Lexington 
and  comfort  him  with  his  conversation  by  nading 
the  Scriptures  and  prayer.  '  Jamts,  you  are  mortally 
wounded.  You  can  live  but  a  few  hours.  Before 
sunrise  to-morrow  you  will  no  doubt   be  a  corpse. 
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Are  you  sorry  that  you  turned  out  ? '  '  Father,  hand 
me  my  powder-horn  and  bullet-pouch.  I  started 
with  one  pound  of  powder  and  forty  balls,  you 
see  what  is  left,' — he  had  used  all  but  two  or 
three  of  them, — '  you  see  what  I  have  been  about.  I 
never  did  such  a  forenoon's  work  befcre.  I  am  not 
sorry.  Tell  mother  not  to  mourn  too  much  for  me, 
for  I  am  not  sorry  I  turned  out.  I  die  willingly  for 
my  country.  She  will  now,  I  doubt  not,  by  help  of 
God,  be  free.  And  tell  her  whom  I  loved  better  than 
my  mother — you  know  whom  I  mean — that  I  am  not 
sorry.  I  never  shall  see  her  again.  May  I  meet  her 
in  heaven.' 

"  Hayward  had  lost,  by  the  cut  of  an  axe,  part  of 
his  toes  on  one  foot,  and  was  not  liable  to  military 
duty.  He  '  turned  out '  that  morning  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  strictest  sense — as  hundreds  did.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  at  Davis'  house,  belonged  to  the  same 
school  district  and  born  and  bred  by  the  side  of  him, 
their  fathers  being  nest-door  neighbors.  He  was 
twenty-eight  years  old,  one  of  the  most  athletic,  fine- 
looking,  well-informed,  well-bred  young  men  in  town. 
He  had  been  a  schoolmaster,  he  knew  the  crisis,  he 
knew  what  he  was  fighting  for  and  what  was  to  be 
gained.  He  came  early  to  Davis'  bouse  and  acted 
with  his  company.  He  was  seen  to  go  to  grinding  on 
the  grindstone  the  point  of  his  bayonet  there.  On 
being  asked  why  he  did  it,  '  Because,'  said  he,  '  I  ex- 
pect, before  night,  we  shall  come  to  a  push  with  them 
and  I  want  my  bayonet  sharp.' '' 

A  fine  stone  tablet  has  been  erected  by  the  town  of 
Lexington  opposite  the  house  where  Hayward  fell,  in 
honor  of  the  man  and  the  event. 

Abner  Hosmer  House. — Abner  Hosmer,  a  pri- 
vate in  Davis'  company  of  minute -men;  only 
twenty-two  years  old ;  unmarried ;  the  sou  of  Dea. 
Jonathan  Hosmer,  of  the  Acton  Church.  A  friend 
and  neighbor  of  Davis  fell  dead  at  the  same  volley — 
shot  through  the  head.  He  lived  where  Mr.  Gould 
now  lives,  half-way  between  South  and  West  Villages, 
nearly  a  mile  from  either. 

Mrs.  Mehitable  Piper  (Acton's  centenarian). — 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Barker  (2d)  and  wife 
of  Silas  Piper ;  born  Jan.  24,  1771.  She  died  ilarch 
25,  1872,  at  the  age  of  101  years  and  two  months. 
Her  fiineral  took  place  at  her  residence  on  the  28th. 
The  house  was  filled  with  relatives  and  friends.  After 
prayer  and  touching  words  of  consolation  a  solemn 
funeral  procession  followed  the  remains  to  the  church 
at  the  Centre.  The  house  was  filled  in  every  part. 
Rev.  ilr.  Hayward,  Universalist,  and  Rev.  F.  P. 
Wood,  Orthodox,  officiated. 

Her  existence  was  contemporaneous  with  that  of 
the  nation  itself.  She  saw  her  mother  weep  in  her 
father's  embrace  when  he  tore  himself  from  the 
bosom  of  his  family  to  take  the  part  of  a  patriot  in 
the  Concord  fight.  She  was  living  at  the  time  where 
Mosea  Taylor,  Esq.,  now  lives,  and  went  up  to  the  top 
of  Raspberry  Hill,  back  of  Rev.  F.  P.  Wood's  present 
17 


residence,  to  see  or  hear  something  from  Concord. 
She  had  seen  every  phase  of  her  country's  wonderful 
growth,  and  to  perpetuate  and  promote  it  had  sent 
her  descendants  into  the  War  of  1812  and  through 
the  streets  of  Baltimore  to  the  terrible  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion. 

She  was  the  last  of  the  devoted  band  of  Puritans 
who  had  worshiped  Gk)d  in  the  town  at  the  time  when 
religious  differences  were  unknown.  She  was  the 
relic  of  other  days  and  the  wept  of  many  hearts. 
Though  older  than  the  nation,  she  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  make  a  single  enemy,  and  her  friends  w-ere 
those  who  at  any  time  had  known  or  seen  her.  She 
was  buried  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery  by  the  side  of  her 
partner. 

Some  of  her  ancestors  were  remarkable  for  their 
longevity,  her  father  being  upwards  of  ninety-nine 
years  of  age  at  his  death. 

She  lived  eighty  years  in  one  spot.  She  had  twelve 
children,  forty-two  grandchildren,  seventy  great- 
grandchildren, and  two  children  of  the  fifth  genera- 
tion. Her  father  stood  beside  Captain  Davis  after  he 
fell,  and  exclaimed  to  his  comrades,  "Boys,  don't  give 
up  !  " 

Rev.  J.  T.  Woodbury's  Speech. — Who  was  Cap- 
tain Isaac  Davis  ?  Who  was  Abner  Hosmer  ?  Who  was 
James  Hayward?  And  what  was  Concord  fight? 
What  did  they  fight  for,  and  what  did  they  win  ? 
These  were  Massachusetts  Province  militiamen  ;  not 
in  these  good,  quiet,  piping  times  of  peace,  but  in 
1775,  at  the  very  dark,  gloomy  outbreak  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

Let  us  turn  back  to  the  bloody  annals  of  that 
eventful  day.  Let  us  see,  as  well  as  we  can  at  this 
distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  just  how  mat- 
ters and  things  stood. 

General  Gage  had  full  possession  of  this  city.  The 
flag  that  waved  over  it  was  not  that  of  "the  old  pine- 
tree";  nor  that  one,  with  that  beautiful  insignia,  over 
your  head,  sir — with  the  uplifted  right  hand  lettered 
over  with  this  most  warlike  and,  to  my  taste,  most 
appropriate  motto  in  a  wrongful  world  like  this, 
"  Ense  petit  placidam,  gub  libertate  quietem."  No,  no  ! 
It  was  the  flag  of  that  hereditary  despot,  George  the 
Third ! 

And  if  there  had  been  no  Isaac  Davis  or  other  men 
of  his  stamp  on  the  ground  in  that  day,  the  flag  of 
the  crouching  lion,  the  flag  of  Queen  'Victoria — due 
successor  to  that  same  hated  George  the  Third;  first 
the  oppressor,  and  then  the  unscrupulous  murderer 
of  our  fathers  1  Yes ;  I  know  what  I  say — the  un- 
scrupulous murderer  of  our  fathers — would  still  wave 
over  this  beautiful  city  and  would  now  be  streaming 
in  the  wind  over  every  American  ship  in  this  harbor. 
"Wliere,  in  that  case,  would  have  been  this  Legisla- 
ture ?  Why,  sir,  it  would  never  have  been  ;  and  my 
conscientious  friend  from  West  Brookfield,  instead  of 
sitting  here  a  good  "Free  Soil"  man,  as  he  is,  would 
have  been  called  to  no  such  high  vocation  as  making 
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laws  for  a  free  people — for  the  good  old  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  voting  for  Robert  Rantoul, 
Jr.,  or  Charles  Sumner,  or  Hon.  Mr.  Wintlirop  to 
represent  us  in  a  body  known  as  the  United  States 
Senate,  pronounced  the  most  august,  dignified  legis- 
lative assembly  in  the  civilized  world.  Oh,  no  I  Far 
otherwise!  If  permitted  to  legislate  at  all,  it  would 
be  done  under  the  dictation  of  Queen  Victoria ;  and 
if  he  made  laws  it  would  be  with  a  ring  in  his  nose 
to  pull  him  this  way  and  that,  or  with  his  head  in  the 
British  Lion's  mouth — that  same  lion's  mouth  which 
roared  in  1775 — showing  his  teeth  and  lashing  his 
sides  at  our  fathers. 

Thisliity  was  in  full  possession  of  the  enemy,  and 
had  been  for  several  months.  Gen.  Gage  had  con- 
verted that  house  of  prayer,  the  Old  South  Church — 
where  we  met  a  few  days  since,  to  sit,  delighted 
auditors,  to  that  unsurpassed  election  sermon — into  a 
riding-school,  a  drilling-place  for  his  cavalry.  The 
pulpit  and  all  the  pews  of  the  lower  floor  were,  with 
vandal  violence,  torn  out  and  tan  brought  in ;  and 
here  the  dragoons  of  King  George  practiced,  on  their 
prancing  war-horses,  the  sword  exercises,  with  Tory 
ladies  and  gentlemen  for  spectators  in  the  galleries. 

At  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  it  was  not  "  Ense 
petit placidam,  sub  libertate  quietem."  "Sub  libertate!" 
It  would  have  been,  rather,  "Sub  vili  servitio'' — sub 
anything — rather  than  liberty  under  the  British 
Crown ! 

Information  had  been  received  from  most  reliable 
sources  that  valuable  powder,  ball  and  other  munitions 
of  war  were  deposited  in  Concord.  Gen.  Gage  determ- 
ined to  have  them.  Concord  was  a  great  place  in  '75. 
The  Provincial  Congress  had  just  suspended  its  session 
there  of  near  two  months,  adjourning  over  to  the  10th 
of  May,  with  Warren  for  their  president,  and  such  men 
as  old  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  John  Adams 
and  James  Otis  as  their  advisers.  Yes,  Concord  was 
the  centre  of  the  brave  old  Middlesex,  containing 
within  it  all  the  early  battle-grounds  of  liberty — Old 
North  Bridge,  Lexington  Common  and  Bunker  Hill — 
and  was  for  a  time  the  capital  of  the  Province,  the 
seat  of  the  Government  of  the  Colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay. 

And  Concord  had  within  it  as  true-hearted  Wliig 
patriots  as  ever  breathed.  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  was 
called  a  "high  son  of  liberty."  To  contend  with  ty- 
rants and  stand  up  against  them,  resisting  unto  blood, 
fighting  for  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  people,  was 
a  part  of  his  holy  religion.  And  he  was  one  of  the 
most  godly  men  and  eloquent  ministers  in  the  Col- 
ony. He  actually  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  God  to  quit 
that  most  delightful  town  and  village,  and  that  most 
affectionate  church  and  people,  and  enter  the  Conti- 
nental army  and  serve  them  as  chaplain  of  a  regiment. 

What  a  patient,  noble-hearted,  truthful,  loyal,  con- 
fiding, affectionate  generation  of  men  they  were. 
And  remember,  these  were  the  men,  exasperated  be- 
yond all  further  endurance  by  the  cour.se  of  a  deluded 


Parliament  and  besotted  ministry,  who  flew  to  arms 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  These  were  the  men  who 
then  hunted  up  their  powder-horns  and  bullet-pouches, 
took  down  their  guns  from  the  hooks,  and  ground  up 
their  bayonets,  on  that  most  memorable  of  all  days 
in  the  annals  of  the  old  thirteen  Colonies — nay,  in 
the  annals  of  the  world — which  record  the  struggles 
that  noble  men  have  made  in  all  ages  to  be  free  I 

Yes,  to  my  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  more  glorious 
day,  a  day  more  full  of  thrilling  incidents  and  great 
steps  taken  by  the  people  to  be  free  than  even  the 
4th  of  July,  itself,  1776. 

Why,  sir,  the  19th  of  April,   '75,  that  resistance, 
open,  unorganized,  armed,   marshaled   resistance  at 
I  the  old  North  Bridge — that  marching  down  in  battle 
I  array,  at  that  soul-stirring  air,  which  every  soldier  in 
I  this  house  must  remember  to  this  day,  for  the  tune  is 
j  in  fashion  yet — I  mean  "  the  White  Cockade  " — was 
i  itself  a  prior  declaration  of  independence,  written  out 
not  with  ink  upon  paper  or  parchment,  but  a  decla- 
!  ration  of  independence  made  by  drawn  swords,  up- 
lifted right  arms  ;  fixed  bayonets  ground  sharp,  crack- 
j  ing  musketry,  a  declaration  written  out  in  the  best 
blood  of  this  land,  at  Lexington  firet,  and  finally  all 
I  the  way  for  eighteen  miles  from  Old  North  Bridge  to 
Charlestown    Neck,  where    these    panting    fugitives 
found  shelter  under  the  guns  of  British  ships  of  war 
riding  at  anchor  in  Mystic  River  ready  to   receive 
them  ;  a  declaration  that  put  more  at  hazard,  and  cost 
the  men  who  made  it  more,  after  all,  of  blood  and 
treasure,  than  that  of  1776. 

It  cost  Davis,  Hosmer  and  Hayward  and  hundreds 
of  others,  equally  brave  and  worthy,  their  hearts'  l)lood. 
It  cost  many  an  aged  father  and  mother  their  darling 
son,  many  a  wife  her  husband,  many  a  Middlesex 
maid  her  lover. 

Oh,  what  a  glorious,  but  oh,  what  a  bloody  day  it 
was  I  That  was  the  day  which  split  in  twain  the  Brit- 
ish empire  never  again  to  be  united.  What  was  the 
battle  of  Waterloo?  What  question  did  it  settle? 
Why,  simply  who,  of  several  kings,  should  wear  the 
crown.  Well,  I  always  thought,  ever  since  I  read  it, 
when  a  boy,  that  if  I  had  fought  on  either  side  it 
would  have  been  with  Napoleon  against  the  allied 
forces.  But  what  is  the  question  to  me,  or  what  is  the 
question  to  you,  or  to  any  of  us,  or  our  children  after 
us,  if  we  are  to  be  ruled  over  bv  crowned  heads  and 
hereditary  monarchs  7  What  matters  it  who  they  are, 
or  which  one  it  shall  be? 

In  ancient  times  three  hundred  Greeks,  under  Le- 
onidas,  stood  in  the  pass  of  Thermopyloe  and  for  three 
successive  days  beat  back  and  kept  at  bay  five  million 
Persians,  led  on  by  Xerxes,  the  Great.  It  was  a  gal- 
lant act,  but  did  it  preserve  the  blood-bought  liberties 
of  Greece?  No.  In  time  they  were  cloven  down, 
and  the  land  of  Demosthenes  and  Solon  marked  for 
ages  by  the  footsteps  of  the  slave. 

We  weep  over  it,  but  we  cannot  alter  it.  But  not 
so,  thank  God!  with  "  Concord  fight,"  and  by  "  Con- 
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cord  fight,"  I  say  here,  for  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  ' 
I  mean  by  ''  Concord "  all  the  transactions  of  that  , 
day. 

I  regard  them  as  one  great  drama,  scene  first  of 
which  wa-s  at  Lexington  early  in  the  morning,  when 
old  Mrs.  Harrington  called  up  her  son  Jonathan,  who 
alone,  while  I  speak,  survives  of  all  that  host  on  either 
side  in  arms  that  day.  He  lives,  blessed  be  God,  he 
still  lives ;  1  know  him  well,  a  trembling,  but  still 
breathing  memento  of  the  renowned  past ;  yet  linger- 
ing by  mercy  of  God  on  these  "  mortal  shores,"  if  for 
nothing  else,  to  wake  up  your  sleeping  sympathies  and 
induce  you,  if  anything  could,  to  aid  in  the  noble 
work  of  building  over  the  bones  of  his  slaughtered 
companions-in-arms,  Davis,  Hosmer  and  Hayward, 
such  a  monument  as  they  deserve.  Oh,  I  wish  he  was 
here.  I  wish  he  only  stood  on  yonder  platform,  noble 
man  ! 

"  Concord  fight  "  broke  the  ice.  "  Concord  fight," 
the  rush  from  the  heights  at  North  Bridge  was  the 
first  open  marshaled  resistance  to  the  King.  Our 
fathers,  cautious  men,  took  there  a  step  that  they 
could  not  take  back  if  they  would,  and  would  not  if 
they  could.  Till  they  made  that  attack  probably  no 
British  blood  had  been  shed. 

If  rebels  at  all,  it  was  only  on  paper.  They  had  not 
levied  war.  They  had  not  vi  et  arniis  attacked  their 
lawful  king.  But  by  that  act  they  passed  the  Rubicon  ; 
till  then  they  might  retreat  with  honor ;  but  after  that 
it  was  too  late.  The  sword  was  drawn  and  had  been 
made  red  in  the  blood  of  princes,  in  the  person  of  their 
armed  defenders. 

Attacking  Captain  Laurie  and  his  detachment  at 
North  Bridge  was,  in  law,  attacking  King  George  him- 
self. Now  they  must  fight  or  be  eternally  disgraced. 
And  now  they  did  fight  in  good  earnest.  They 
drew  the  sword  and  threw  away,  as  well  they  might, 
the  scabbard.  Yesterday  they  humbly  petitioned.  They 
petitioned  no  longer.  Oh,  what  a  change  from  the 
19th  lo  the  20th  of  April.  They  had  been,  up  to 
that  day,  a  grave.  God-fearing,  loyal,  set  of  men,  hon- 
oring the  king.  Now  they  strike  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  after  a  seven-years'  war,  by  the  help  of 
God,  they  won  it.  They  obtained  nationality.  It 
that  day  breathed  into  life ;  the  Colony  gave  way  to 
the  State  ;  that  morning  Davis  and  all  of  them  were 
British  colonists.  They  became  by  that  day's  resist- 
ance either  rebels  doomed  to  die  by  the  halter,  or  free, 
independent  citizens.  If  the  old  Pine  Tree  Hag  still 
waved  ovef  them  unchanged,  they  themselves  were  ' 
changed  too,  entirely  and  forever. 

Old  Middlesex  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  opening  i 
this  war  ;  of  first  baptizing  the  land  with  her  blood.  ' 
God  did  well  to  select  old  Middlesex,  and  the  loved 
and  revered  centre  of  old  Middlesex,  namely.  Concord,  ' 
as  the  spot  not  where  this  achievement  was  to  be  com- 
pleted, but  where  it  was  to  be  begun,  and  well  begun  ; 
where  the  troops  of  crowned  kings  were  to  meet,  not  j 
the  troops  of  the  people,  but  the  people  themselve-,  ' 


and  be  routed  and  beaten  from  the  field,  and  what  i& 
more,  stay  beaten  we  hope,  we  doubt  not  to  the  end 
of  time. 

And  let  us  remember  that  our  fathers,  from  the  first 
to  the  last  in  that  eventful  struggle,  made  most  de- 
vout appeals  to  Almighty  God.  It  was  so  with  the 
whole  Revolutionary  War.  It  was  all  begun,  con- 
tinued and  ended  in  God.  Every  man  and  every  boy 
that  went  from  the  little  mountain  town  of  Acton 
with  its  five  hundred  souls,  went  that  morning  from  a 
house  of  prayer.  A  more  prayerful,  pious,  God-fear- 
ing, man- loving  people,  I  have  never  read  or  heard  of; 
if  you  have,  sir,  I  should  like  to  know  who  they  are, 
and  where  they  live.  They  were  Puritans,  Plymouth 
Rock  Puritans,  men  who  would  petition  and  petition 
an3  petition,  most  respectfully  and  most  courteously, 
and  when  their  petition  and  petitioners,  old  Ben. 
Franklin  and  the  rest,  were  proudly  spurned  away 
from  the  foot  of  the  throne,  petition  again  ;  and  do 
it  again  for  more  than  ten  long,  tedious,  years  ;  but 
after  all  they  would  fight  and  fight  as  never  man 
fought,  and  they  did  so  fight. 

When  such  men  take  up  arms  let  kings  and  queens 
take  care  of  themselves.  When  you  have  waked  up 
such  men  to  resistance  unto  blood  you  have  waked  up 
a  lion  in  his  den.  You  may  kill  them.  They  are  vul- 
nerable besides  on  the  heel,  but,  my  word  for  it,  you 
never  can  conquer  them. 

At  old  North  Bridge,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, on  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  1775,  King 
George's  troops  met  these  men  and  after  receiving 
their  first  fire  fled,  and  the  flight  still  continues — the 
flight  of  kings  before  the  people. 

Davis'  minute-men  were  ready  first  and  were  on 
the  ground  first.  They  were  an  £lite  corps,  young 
men,  volunteers,  and  give  me  young  men  for  war. 
They  must  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning.  They 
were  soon  at  Davis'  house  and  gun-shop.  Here  they 
waited  till  about  fifty  had  arrived.  While  there  some 
of  them  were  powdering  their  hair  just  aa  the  Greeks 
were  accustomed  to  put  garlands  of  flowers  on  their 
heads  as  they  went  forth  to  battle,  and  they  expected 
a  battle.  They  were  fixing  their  gun-locks  and  mak- 
ing a  few  cartridges,  but  cartridges  and  cartridge- 
boxes  were  rare  in  those  days.  The  accoutrements 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  were  the  powder-horn 
and  the  bullet-pouch,  at  least  of  the  militia. 

And  Concord  fight,  with  all  its  unequaled  and  un- 
eclipsed  glory  was  won,  by  help  of  God,  by  Massachu- 
setts militiamen.  Some  were  laughing  and  joking  to 
think  that  they  were  going  to  have  what  they  had  for 
montlis  longed  for,  a  ''  hit  at  old  Gage."  But  Davis 
was  a  thoughtful,  sedate,  ?erious  man,  a  genuine  Puri- 
tan like  Samuel  Adams,  and  he  rebuked  them.  He 
told  them  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  "a  most  eventful 
crisis  for  the  colonies  ;  blood  would  be  spilt,  that  was 
certain ;  the  crimsoned  fountain  would  be  opened, 
none  could  tell  when  it  would  close,  nor  with  whose 
blood  it  would  overflow.     Let  every  man  gird  himself 
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for  battle,  and  not  be  afraid,  for  God  is  on  our  side. 
He  had  great  hopes  that  the  country  would  be  free, 
though  he  might  not  live  to  see  it.  "  The  truth  war-, 
and  it  should  come  out. 

Davis  expected  to  die  that  day  if  he  went  into  bat- 
tle. He  never  expected  to  come  back  alive  to  that 
house. 

And  no  wonder  that  after  the  company  started  and 
had  marched  out  of  his  lane  some  twenty  rods  to  the 
highway  he  halted  them  and  went  back.  He  was  an 
affectiooate  man.  He  loved  that  youthful  wife  of  his 
and  those  four  sick  children,  and  he  thought  to  see 
them  never  again  and  he  never  did.  There  was  such 
a  presentiment  in  his  mind.  His  widow  has  often 
told  me  all  about  it  and  she  thought  the  same  her- 
self, and  no  wonder  he  went  back  and  took  one  more 
last  lingering  look  of  them,  saying — he  seemed  to 
want  to  say  something,  but  as  he  stood  on  that 
threshold  where  I  have  often  stood  and  where,  in  my 
mind's  eye,  I  have  often  seen  his  manly  form,  he 
could  only  say,  "Take  good  care  of  the  children," 
the  feelings  of  the  father  struggling  in  him  and  for  a 
moment  almost  overcoming  the  soldier.  The  ground 
of  this  presentiment  was  this :  A  few  days  before  the 
fight  Mr.  Davis  and  wife  had  been  away  from  home 
of  an  afternoon.  On  returning  they  noticed,  as  they 
entered,  a  large  owl  sitting  on  Davis'  gun  as  it  hung 
on  the  hooks — his  favorite  gun — the  very  gun  he  car- 
ried to  the  fight — a  beautiful  piece  for  those  days — 
his  own  workmanship — the  same  he  grasped  in  both 
hands  when  he  was  shot  at  the  bridge,  being  just 
about  to  fire  himself  and  which,  when  stone  dead,  he 
grasped  still,  his  friends  having,  to  get  it  away,  to  un- 
clinch  his  stiflF  fingers. 

Sir,  however  you  may  view  this  occurrence  or  how- 
ever I  may,  it  matters  not ;  I  am  telling  how  that 
brave  man  viewed  it  and  his  wife  and  the  men  of 
those  times.  It  was  an  ill  omen — a  bad  sign.  The 
sober  conclusion  was  that  the  first  time  Davis  went 
into  battle  he  would  lose  his  life.  This  was  the  con- 
clusion, and  so  it  turned  out.  The  family  could  give  no 
account  of  the  creature  and  they  knew  not  how  it 
came  in.  The  hideous  bird  was  not  allowed  to  be 
disturbed  or  frightened  away,  and  there  he  stayed  two 
or  three  days  sitting  upon  that  gun. 

But  mark:  with  this  distinct  impression  on  his 
mind  did  the  heart  of  this  Puritan  patriarch  quail  ? 
No ;  not  at  all,  not  at  all.  He  believed  in  the  Puri- 
tan's God — the  Infinite  Spirit  sitting  on  the  throne 
of  the  Universe,  Proprietor  of  all.  Creator  and  up- 
holder of  all,  superintending  and  disposing  of  all, 
that  the  hairs  of  hia  head  were  all  numbered  and  not 
even  a  sparrow  could  fall  to  the  ground  without  his 
God's  express  notice,  knowledge  and  consent.  He 
took  that  gun  from  those  hooks  with  no  trembling 
hand  or  wavering  heart,  and  with  his  trusty  sword 
hanging  by  his  side  he  started  for  North  Bridge  with 
the  firm  tread  of  a  giant.  Death !  Davis  did  not 
fear  to  die.    And  he  had  the  magic  power,  which 


some  men  certainly  have.  God  bestows  it  upon  them 
to  inspire  every  one  around  them  with  the  same  feel- 
ing. His  soldiers  to  a  man  would  have  gone  any- 
where after  such  a  leader. 

After  about  two  miles  of  hurried  march  they  came 
out  of  the  woods  only  a  few  rods  from  Colonel  James 
Barrett's,  in  Concord,  and  hhlted  in  the  highway, 
whether  discovered  or  not  (this  road  came  into  the 
road  by  Barrett's  some  twenty  rods  from  Barrett's 
house),  looking  with  burning  indignation  to  see  Cap- 
tain Parsons  and  his  detachment  of  British  troopers 
with  axes  break  up  the  gun-carriages  and  bring  out 
hay  and  wood  and  burn  them  in  the  yard. 

They  had  great  thoughts  of  firing  in  upon  them 
then  and  chere  to  venture.  But  Davis  was  a  military 
man,  and  his  orders  were  to  rendezvous  at  North 
Bridge  and  he  knew  very  well  that  taking  possession 
of  North  Bridge  would  cut  oft'  all  retreat  for  this  de- 
[  tachment  of  horse  and  they  must  be  taken  prisoners. 
I  In  a  few  minutes  more  he  wheeled  his  company 
into  line  on  the  high  lands  of  North  Bridge,  taking 
the  extreme  left  of  the  line — that  line  being  formed 
facing  the  river,  which  was  his  place,  as  the  youngest 
commissioned  ofiicer  present  in  the  regiment — a  place 
occupied  a  few  davs  before  by  him  at  a  regimental 
muster  of  the  minute-men. 

A  council  of  war  was  immediately  summoned  by 
Colonel  James  Barrett  and  attended  on  the  spot, 
made  up  of  commissioned  ofiicers  and  Committees  of 
Safety.  The  question  was,  What  shall  now  be  done? 
The  provincials  had  beeu  talking  for  months,  nay, 
for  years,  of  the  wrongs  they  had  borne  at  the  hands 
of  a  cruel  motherland.  They  had  passed  good  paper 
resolutions  by  the  dozen.  They  had  fired  off  their 
paper-bullets,  but  what  shall  now  be  done  f  Enough 
had  been  said.  What  shall  now  be  done?  AVhat  a 
moment!  What  a  crisis  for  the  destinies  of  this  land 
and  of  all  lands,  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
human  race.  Never  was  a  council  of  war  or  council 
of  peace  called  to  meet  a  more  important  question, 
one  on  the  decision  of  which  more  was  at  stake. 
Their  council  was  divided.  Some  thought  it  best,  at 
once,  to  rush  down  and  take  possession  of  the  bridge 
and  cut  ofi"  the  retreat  of  Captain  Parsons ;  others 
thought  not. 

Here  were  probably  found  in  battle  array  over  six 
hundred  troops  standing  there  under  arms.  Colonel 
Smith  and  Major  Pitcairn  were  in  plain  sight,  with 
their  red  coats  on,  their  cocked-up  hats  and  their 
spy-glasses  inspecting  from  the  old  grave-yard  hills 
the  gathering  foe,  for  they  came  in  from  all  directions 
suddenly,  unaccountably,  like  the  gathering  of  a  sum- 
mer thunder-cloud.  Of  course  it  was  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  they  could  take  possession  of  the 
bridge,  but  it  was  to  be  expected  that  this  skirmish 
must  bring  on  a  general  engagement  with  the  main 
body  in  the  town.  The  Provincials  would  be  in 
greater  force  by  twelve  o'clock  m.  than  at  nine.  And 
If  the  whole  British  Army  of  eight   hundred  men 
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should  take  the  field  against  them  in  their  present 
number  most  undoubtedly  the  men  would  run — they 
never  would  "  stand  fire.''  Their  officers  thought  so  : 
their  officers  said  so  on  the  spot.  They  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  attack  at 
that  hour  would  have  been  made  had  it  not  happened 
that,  at  that  moment,  the  smoke  began  to  rise  from 
the  centre  of  the  town — all  in  plain  sight  from  these 
heights — the  smoke  of  burning  houses.  And  they 
said,  Shall  we  stand  here  like  cowards  and  see  Old 
Concord  burn  ? 

Colonel  Barrett  gave  consent  to  make  the  attack. 
Davis  came  back  to  his  company,  drew  his  sword  and 
commanded  them  to  advance  six  paces.  He  then 
faced  them  to  the  right,  and  at  his  favorite  tune  of 
"  The  White  Cockade  "  led  the  column  of  attack 
towards  the  bridge.  By  the  side  of  Davis  marched 
Major  Buttrick,  of  Concord,  as  brave  a  man  aa  lived, 
and  old  Colonel  Robinson,  of  Westford.  The  British 
on  this  began  to  take  up  the  bridge ;  the  Americans 
on  this  quickened  their  pace.  Immediately  the  firing 
on  both  sides  began.  Davis  is  at  once  shot  dead 
through  the  heart.  The  ball  passed  quite  through 
his  body,  making  a  very  large  wound,  perhaps  driv- 
ing in  a  button  of  his  coat.  His  blood  gushed  out  in 
one  great  stream,  flying,  it  is  said,  more  than  ten  feet, 
besprinkling  and  besmearing  his  own  clothes,  these 
shoe-buckles  and  the  clothes  of  Orderly  !^ergeant 
David  Forbush  and  a  file  leader,  Thomas  Thorp. 
Davis,  when  hit,  as  is  usual  with  men  when 
shot  thus  through  the  heart,  leaped  up  his  full 
length  and  fell  over  the  causeway  on  the  wet  ground, 
firmly  grasping  all  the  while,  with  both  hands,  that 
beautiful  gun;  and  when  his  weeping  comrades  came 
to  take  care  of  his  youthful  but  bloody  remains,  they, 
with  difficulty,  unclutched  those  hands  now  cold  .ind 
stilf  in  death.  He  was  just  elevating  to  his  sure  eye 
this  gun.  No  man  was  a  surer  shot.  What  a  bap- 
tism of  blood  did  those  soldiers  then  receive !  The 
question  is  now,  Do  these  men  deserve  this  monu- 
ment?   One  that  shall  speak? 

Davis'  case  is  without  a  parallel  and  was  so  con- 
sidered by  the  Legislature  and  by  Congress  when 
they  granted  aid  to  his  widow.  There  never  can  be 
another.  There  never  rnn  Ue  but  one  man  irho  headed 
the  first  lolumn  of  attach  on  the  King's  troops  in  the 
Rerolutionary  War.  And  Isaac  Davis  was  that  man. 
Others  fell,  but  not  exactly  as  he  fell.  Give  them 
the  marble.  Vote  them  the  monument,  one  that 
shall  speak  to  all  future  generations  and  speak  to  the 
terror  of  kings  and  to  the  encouragement  of  all  who 
will  be  free  and  who,  when  the  bloody  crisis  comes 
to  strike  for  it,  "  are  not  afraid  to  go." 

The  Birth-Place  of  Captaix  Isaac  Davis. — 
Captain  Isaac  Davis  was  the  son  of  Ezekiel  Davis 
and  Mary  Gibson,  of  Stow.  He  was  born  February 
'I'i,  1745,  at  the  place  in  West  Acton  known  as  the 
Jonathan  B.  Davis  House,  where  Mr.  George  Hagar 
now    lives.      He   was  baptized,  June   23,    174.5.     He 


I  married  Hannah  Brown,  of  Acton,  October  24,  1764. 

I  She  was  born  in  Acton  in  1746.  On  February  10,  1765, 

i  he  covenanted  with  the  church. 

i      Captain-  Isaac  Davis'  Hocse  at  the  Time  of 

!  THE  Concord  Fight. — It    lies    about  eighty   rods 

I  southwest  from  the  present  site  of  Deacon   W.  W. 

j  Davis,  at  Acton  Centre.  We  pass  through  the  lane 
from  Deacon  Davis',  still  traveled  as  a  private  way, 
but  at  that  time  the  old  road  ;  then  go  through  the 
pastures,  then  strike  the  avenue  leading  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Charles  Wheeler.  His  present  house 
now  stands  very  nearly  where  Captain  Davis'  house 
stood  in  1775. 

The  two  fine  elms  in  front  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road,  if  permitted  to  stand,  will  help  the  anti- 
quarian to  locate  the  grounds,  destined,  as  the  years  go 
by,  more  than  ever  to  be  the  centre  of  Acton's  local 
interest.  The  house  in  which  he  lived,  has  been  re- 
placed by  another  and  that  one  repaired  and  enlarged. 
It  was  for  many  years  the  residence  cf  Nathaniel 
Greene  Brown,  from  1812.  It  was  occupied  by  Joseph 
Brown  many  years  before  1812.  It  was  known  for 
some  time  as  the  Ward  Haskell  place,  who  recon- 
structed the  building  in  later  years,  a  noted  carpenter. 
Elias  Chaffiu  occupied  the  place  in  1812.  The  origi- 
nal house  was  two  story  in  front,  and  the  back  sloped 
down  to  one,  the  kitchen  in  the  lower  part. 

An  old  apple-tree,  a  few  years  since,  stood  seven 
rods  from  Mr.  Wheeler's  house  in  his  present  orchard. 
This  was  the  shooting  mark  of  Captain  Davis  in  his 
gun  practice.  The  scars  made  by  the  bullets  had 
been  healed  over,  and  what  seemed  like  burrs  covered 
the  body  of  the  tree  when  cut  down.  Mr.  Wheeler  now 
regrets  that  the  wood  of  this  tree  was  not  at  the  time 
made  into  small  memorial  blocks,  as  keepsakes  in 
memory  of  the  noted  marksman.  Such  relics  are 
more  in  demand  now  that  the  days  of  the  newness 
have  passed,  and  the  oldness  has  come  instead. 

This  site  must  ever  have  a  historical  value,  as  the 
house  of  Davis,  on  t'ae  morning  of  the  19th  of  April, 
1775,  where  his  company  gathered,  ready  for  battle, 
and  where  the  funeral  took  place,  of  the  three  mar- 
tyred soldiers,  Mr.  Swift  officiating,  and  where  the 
yeomanry  of  this  surrounding  co'untry  met  on  that 
epoch  day,  to  join  with  the  widow  and  the  breaved 
public  in  solemn  rites  of  burial.  The  antique  flat 
stepping-stone  at  therfll  door  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  house 
is  the  same  trodden  by  Captain  Davis  and  family, 
and  consecrated  by  the  remembrances  of  that  funeral 
occasion. 

Captain  Isaac  Davis'  Widow  and  Family 
Record  and  later  Residence. — The  children  of 
Isaac  and  Hannah  (Brown)  Davis  were:  Isaac,  born 
in  1765,  a  bachelor.  He  gave  his  father's  sword  to 
Concord.  Another  -on  whose  name  is  not  known. 
Hannah,  born  in  1768,  and  married  Amos  Xoyes  in 
1793.  She  had  a  daughter,  Harriet,  who  married  Mr. 
Simon  Davis,  the  father  of  Harriet  and  Simon  Davis, 
Amos  Xoyes  was  the  grandfather  of  Lucian  Ephraim, 
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born  in  1773,  settled  in  Maine.  Mary,  born  in  1774, 
married  Noah  Fitch  in  1796. 

The  widow  married  for  second  husband  Mr.  Samuel 
Jones,  a  man  of  property,  July  30,  1782.  She  had  by 
Mr.  Jones,  Samuel  and  Eliza.  Samuel  was  a  lawyer 
and  built  the  house  adjoining  the  monument  house, 
one  story,  where  he  had  a  law-office. 

The  building  was  built  upon  the  stumps  of  the  trees, 
without  a  cellar.  These  old  stumps  were  found  years 
afterwards  when  digging  the  cellar.  This  house  was 
afterwards  more  recently  raised  to  two  stories  by 
Simon  Davis. 

Samuel  also  built  the  house  owned  and  occupied 
now  by  Mr.  John  E.  Cutter,  and  the  house  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Kev.  F.  P.  Wood,  and  where  for  a 
time  Mr.  Jones  himself  lived. 

Elijah  married  a  Mr.  Waite,  and  lived  in  Groton, 
Massachusetts,  and  afterwards  moved  to  Albany, 
New  York.  She  taught  school  and  was  highly  edu- 
cated. She  secured  on  one  of  her  visits  to  Acton  a 
fine  oil  portrait  of  her  mother  in  later  life,  which  was 
much  admired  and  must  be  a  valuable  painting  if 
still  preserved  as  an  heirloom. 

For  her  third  husband  >the  married  a  Mr.  Francis 
Leighton,  of  Westford,  November  21,  1802.  After 
his  decease  she  lived  with  her  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Simon  Davis  (Harriet  Noyes)  occupying  the  house 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Llician  Noyes,  the  grandson  of 
Amos  Noyes. 

There  she  was  living  when  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbury 
called  upon  her  in  company  with  bis  brother  Levi. 
When  asked  by  Mr.  Levi  how  she  managed  to  live  so 
long,  she  replied,  "  I  have  always  lived  on  the  best  I 
could  get." 

She  was  a  good-sized  woman,  well  developed,  and 
with  marked  features.  She  is  well  remembered  by 
many  still  living  in  Acton. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  in  his  legislative  speech,  thus  refers 
to  her:  "These  buckles  were  given  to  me  by  Davis' 
widow,  when  ninety  years  old,  under  very  affecting 
circumstances.  I  had  rendered  her  aid,  in  pro- 
curing an  annuity  of  fifty  dollars  from  the  Common- 
wealth, and  that  being  insufficient,  two  hundred 
dollars  more  from  the  United  States.  Before  these 
grants  she  had  nearly  come  to  want.  The  money 
arrived.  We  were  all  delighted  at  the  success  almost 
unexpected,  for  advocating  which  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  am  under  greater  obligations  to 
my  eloquent  friend  on  my  right  (General  Caleb  Gush- 
ing), then  a  member  of  the  House,  than  to  any  other 
man,  and  to  Honorable  Daniel  Webster  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  for  which,  with  all  his  recent 
sins  on  his  head,  I  must  love  him  as  long  as  I  live. 
He  never  employed  his  gigantic  mind  in  a  nobler 
cause." 

On  receiving  the  money,  "  Take  your  pay,  Mr. 
Woodbury,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  I  am  fully  paid  already,"  I  said  ;  "  but,  if  you  have 
any  Revolutionary  relic  of  your  husband.  Captain 


Davis,  if  nothing  more  than  a  button,  I  should  like  it 
right  well.  She  took  her  cane  and  hobbled  along  to 
her  old  chest  and  drew  out  these  shoe-buckles. 

"  There,"  said  she,  "  I  have  lost  everj'thing  else 
that  belonged  to  him.  These  I  had  preserved  for  his 
children,  but  if  you  will  accept  them  they  are  yours." 

Precious  relics .'  seventy-five  years  ago  bathed  in 
the  heart's  blood  of  one  who,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
oppressed  humanity,  headed  the  column  of  the  first 
successful  attack  in  modern  times  of  people  re- 
sisting kings,  of  ruled  against  rulers,  of  oppressed 
against  oppressors.  Yes,  the  very  first  in  these  years 
of  the  world,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  who  has  de- 
clared himself  the  God  of  the  oppressed,  not  (lie  last .' 
CO,  by  no  mean:;.  When  I  have  done  with  them  I 
will  hand  them  over  to  my  children  as  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.  By  these  buckles  I  would  swear 
my  son,  as  Hamilcar,  that  noble  African  prince, 
swore  his  son  Hannibal,  "  never  to  give  up  to  Rome." 
I  say,  by  these  shoe-buckles,  would  I  swear  my  son 
to  be  faithful  unto  death,  as  Davis  was  in  the  cause  of 
human  liberty,  and  the  just  rights  of  man.  Handle 
them,  sir  1  handle  them  I  How  at  the  touch  of  these, 
patriotism,  like  electricity,  will  thrill  through  your 
bones : 

"  ADd  one  waa  safe  and  asleep  in  bis  bed, 
Who  at  the  bridge  would  be  first  to  fall, 
Who  that  day  would  be  lyine  dead. 
Pierced  by  a  British  musket  ball." 

Revolutionary  War. — January  20,  1776,  Mid- 
dlesex County  was  ordered  to  raise  a  regiment  of  571. 
Acton's  quota  was  thirteen. 

A  new  organization  of  militia  was  made  in  Febru- 
ary, 1776,  and  Acton  was  assigned  to  the  Third  Regi- 
ment, Francis  Faulkner,  of  Acton,  being  made 
Lieutenant- colonel.  The  officers  of  the  Acton  com- 
pany were  Simon  Hunt,  captain;  John  Heald,  Jr., 
first  lieutenant ;  Benjamin  Brabrook,  second  lieuten- 
ant. A  regiment  raised  in  September,1776,commanded 
by  Eleazer  Brooks,  of  Lincoln,  was  in  the  battle  of 
White  Plains.  Rev.  Moses  Adams,  of  Acton,  was 
chaplain.  The  Acton  company  was  in  the  engage- 
ment, Thomas  Darby  being  killed.  The  regiment  be- 
haved bravely. 

Of  a  company  of  eighty-nine  men  at  Dorchester,  in 
the  fall  of  1776,  Acton  furnished  five. 

Thirteen  Acton  men  vievo  of  the  670  Middlesex  men 
in  the  three  months'  New  York  Campaign,  beginning 
in  November,  1776. 

A  company  sent  to  Rhode  Island  in  the  summer  of 
1777  had  for  its  first  lieutenant  Daniel  Davis,  of 
Acton.  In  October,  same  year,  a  volunteer  company 
of  sixty-three  men  from  Acton  and  Concord  left  Con- 
cord for  Saratoga,  arriving  there  on  the  10th  and  en- 
camping two  d.*\ys.  On  the  13th  they  went  to  Fort 
Edward.  On  the  14th  and  15th  they  wenton  a  scout, 
and  on  the  16th  brought  in  fifty-three  Indians,  several 
Tories  and  some  women.  They  returned  to  Saratoga 
on  the  16th,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  whole  of 
Burgoyne's  army  "  parade  their  arms,"  and  march  out 
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of  our  lines.  They  guarded  the  prisoners  to  Cam- 
bridge. Captain  Simon  Hunt,  of  Acton,  commanded 
the  company  that  was  ot  the  guard  at  Cambridge, 
November  28,  1777. 

Acton  furnished  five  men  for  the  army  April  20, 
1779;  four  more  between  April  and  June;  eleven, 
September  1st;  eleven  June  5,  1780;  ten  December 
2d  ;  and  eight  June  15,  1781. 

Xuf  of  tilt  ^«n  of  ActoM  tH  ^10  War  of  the  Revolution. 
Isaac  Davis;  Capt.  Davia  lived  od  the  Ward  Haskell  farm,  about  one 
mile  west  of  the  ineetiDg-bouse.     Johu   Hayward,  Lieut.,  ^grandfather 
to  Ebeiiezer  Hayward,  lived  on  the  Swift  Fletcher  place.     John  Heald, 
Ensign,  entered  the  Continental  army  and  rose  to  be  Captain  ;  lived  on 
Johu  Nickles'   place,  and  after  the  war  kept  tavern  on  the   Westford 
and  Concord  road,  under  the  great  elms,  where  John  Heald  died  a  few 
years  since,   and   where   his  son  William  now   resides.     His  daughter 
Lydia  gave  me  a  letter  of  Ensign  John,  dated  at  Ticonderogn,  March  20, 
1776,  for  his  wife,  directed  to  Lieut.  John  Heald,   hio  father,  who  was 
out  iilso  in  the  Revolutionary  war.     Joseph  Piper,  clerk,  uncle  to  our 
Silas  Piper  ;  David  Forbush,  Orderly  Sergeant,  died  1803,  aged  85,  uncle  to 
Captain  Forbush,  covered  with  David's  blooii  when  shot ;  Oliver  Em- 
ersou,  Serjeant,  died  in  1818,  aged  43  years  ;  George  Mayfield,  Sergeant; 
Seth  Brooks,  Sergeant,  grandfather  of  Esquire  Xatban  Brooks ;  Lutber 
Blaucliard,  ftfer ;  Francis  Baker,  drummer  ;  Joseph  Braker  2d  ;  Epiiraim 
Billings,  out  in  most  of  the  war ;  Oliver  Brown  ;  Joseph  Cliuffln,  out  in 
most  of  the  war ;  Ezekiel  Davis,  brother  to  Captain  Isaac  ;  David  Davia  ; 
Elijah  Davis ;  John  Davis,  Mr.  Luther  Conaul'a  uncle ;  Beuben  Davis, 
at  the  taking  of  Burgoyne  ;  Jacob  Gilbert  ;  Dea.  Benjamin  Hayward, 
out  in  most  of  the   war,  brother  of  James;    .\bner  Hosmer,  killed; 
James  Law,  Reuben  Law,  Joseph  Locke,    Philip  Piper;  Joseph  Reed, 
out  in  most  of  the  war,  our  Willhim  R.'8  father ;  Stephen  Shepherd,  out 
in  most  of  the  war ;  Solonion  Smith,  at  the  taking  of  Burgoyne  ;  Jona- 
than  Stratton;    William   Thomas,   a  school    teacher,    well    informed; 
Thomas  Thorp,  Ord.  Sergeant  several  years  iu   the  Continental  army, 
and  was  during  all  the  war  ;  died,  96  yiais  old,  at  Acton  ;  Jonas  Hunt, 
be  was   Frances  Tuttle's   uncle ;  Abraham  Young ;   Stephen  Hosmer, 
brother   to  Abner,   who   was  killed ;    total  of  Capt.   Davis's  company, 
Joseph  Harris  (alive  in  18.51,  31  years  old)  said  the  tnie  number  was  38  ; 
James  Hayward,    an   exempt,    acted  with   them   as   volunteer ;   .\.  F. 
Adams,  John  .\dains ;  Benjamin  Brabrook,  deacon  ;  Joseph  Brabrook  ; 
Joseph   Barker  1st,  our  Joseph's  grandfather ;    Samuel  Barker,   John 
Barker,  William  Barker ;  David  Barker,  died  at  Tlconderoga  in  1776  ; 
James  Billings;  Jonathan  Billings,  died  1824,  at  the  age  of  85;  Joseph 
Brook-,,   Daniel  Brooks,  Silas  Brooks,   Paul  Brooks,  George  F.  Brooks, 
Elias  Barrow,  David  Brooks ;  Joseph  Brown,  Captain  during  the  war, 
fought  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Saratoga,  and  received  a  ball  at  Bunker  Hill, 
which   lodged  in  his  body  and  was  afterwards  skillfully  extracted  and 
Brown  shot  It  back  at  Saratoga  ;  Stephen  Chafflo  ;  Elias  ChaiSn,  died  in 
1832,  aged  77  ;   David  Chaffln,   Simon  Chaffln,  John  ChaHtn  ;  Francu 
ChalUn,  alarmed  Joseph  Reed,  went  into  Continental  army  and  died  of 
small-pox;  Robert  Chatfln,  Esq.,  Robert's  father,  died  1828,  aged  76; 
John  Cole,  William  Cutting,  Silas  Conant,  Joaiab  Davie  (Isaac's  brother), 
Stephen  Davis,  Jonas  Davis,  James  Davis,  Epbraim  Davis,  \.  C.  Davis, 
Samuel  Davis,  Xmoa  Davis  ;  Daniel  Davis,  Captain,  and  father  to  Eben* 
ezer,  was  at  the  taking  of  Burgoyne  ;  Flint  Davis  ;  John  Dexter,  brother 
to  Timothy ;  Ephraim  Dudley  ;   Thomas  Derby,  killed  in  battle ;  Col. 
John  Edwards,  Nathaniel  Edwards,  John  Faulkner,  .\.  Faulkner,  Na- 
thaniel  Faulkner;  Col.  Francis  Faulkner,  at  the  taking  of  Burgoyne, 
and  was  Col.,  grandfather  to  Col.  Wintbrop  E.  Faulkner  ;  James  Faulk- 
ner, Ephraim  Forbush,  Samuel  Fitch ;  James  Fletcher,  father  to  Dei. 
John  Fletcher,  took  part  in  the  Concord  fight  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  as 
a  volunteer  in  Davis's  company,  afterwards  enlisted  and  served  through 
the  war.  and  died,  from  the  fall  of  a  tree,  at  63,  without  pay  and  before 
pensions:  Peter  Fletcher,  Jonas  Fletcher,  Col.  Joseph  Fletcher,  Daniel 
Henry  Flint,  Samuel  Fitch,  Jude  Gilbert;  Titos  Hayward,  colored  man, 
hired  by  Simon  Turtle  ;  Simon  Hayward  ;  Dea.  Samuel  Hayward,  father 
of  Jonus;    James  Hayward,  killed,  acted  as  volunteer  in  Davis'  com' 
pany  ;  Samuel  Hayward,  Jr.,  Josiah  Hayward.  sons  of  Samuel ;  Stephen 
Hayward.  father  of  Hon.  Steven  Hayward  ;  Ephi»im  Hapgood,  father 
of  N'athaniel  ;  John  Hapgood,  John  Hapgood,  Jr. ;  Jonathan  Hosmer, 
Esq.,  Simon's  fiither,  died  in  the  army  ;  .Vbrabam  Hapgood,  father  of 
James  ;  Col.  John  Heald,  father  of  John  H.  ;  Ephraim  Hosmer;  Sam- 
uel Hosmer,  father  of  Dea.  Silas  Hosmer  ;  Simon  Hunt,  Lieut.,  com- 
manding West  Company  of  common  militia  from  .\ctou,  Capt.  Faulkner 


having  been  promoted  to  be  Major ;  lived  on  Bright  place  ;  Captain  in 
the  war ;  a  good  officer ;  Jonas  Hunt ;  John  Hunt,  his  brother,  on  CofBn 
place ;  Paul  Hunt,  son  of  Simon ;  Nathan  Hunt,  son  of  Capt.  Simon  ; 
Simon  Huut,  Jr.,  son  of  Capt.  Simon  ;  Oliver  Houghton,  Jonas  Heald, 
Israel  Heald,  Titus  Law,  Thomas  Law,  Stephen  Law,  Stephen  Law,  Jr., 
John  Litchfield,  John  Lampeon  ;  Aaron  Jones,  father  to  Capt.  Abel ; 
Oliver  Jones,  Samuel  Jones,  Joiias  Munroe,  Nathan  Marsh,  Thomas 
Noyes  (Lieut.),  Josiah  Noyes,  John  Oliver,  Abel  Proctor;  Samuel  Piper, 
at  Tlconderoga  in  1776 ;  Samnel  Parlin,  Asa  Parlin,  Esq.,  Nathan  Parlin, 
Josiah  Parker,  Jonas  Parker,  Joh  n  Prescott ;  Benj .  Prescott,  Jos.  Bobbins, 
Captain  of  East  Company,  lived  near  old  graveyard  ;  Joseph  Bobbins  2d, 
also  Captain  ;  George  Bobbins,  John  Bobbins,  John  Bobbins,  Jr.,  Jona.- 
thun  Bobbins,  Philip  Bobbins,  Robert  Bobbins,  Ephraim  Bobbins, 
James  Russell  (Captain  in  the  French  War),  Amos  Russell,  Moses 
Richardson,  Jonas  Shepherd,  James  Shurland  ;  Samuel  Temple,  served 
during  the  war,  a  very  good  soldier,  died  1826,  aged  74  ;  Samuel  Tuttlo  ; 
Simon  Turtle,  Esq.,  Francis'  grandfather ;  Eleazer  Sawtell ;  Edward 
Wetherbee,  Edward's  father,  gave  the  alarm  up  to  Simon  Turtle's  road 
to  Littleton  ;  was  at  the  taking  of  Burgoyne;  Oliver  Wetherbee,  Ammi 
Wetherbee,  Roger  Wheeler,  Thomas  Wheeler,  Sampson  Wheeler,  Ezra 
Wheeler,  Hezekiah  Wheeler,  John  Proctor  Wheeler,  Oliver  Wheeler, 
Timothy  Wheeler,  Samuel  Wheeler,  Jude  Wheeler,  John  Wheeler, 
Daniel  White,  Mark  White,  Ehenezer  White,  Moees  Woods,  Abraham 
Toung,  Sam\iel  Wright,  John  Wllley,  Lemuel  Whitney,  Nehemiah 
Wheeler. 

The  list  is,  no  doubt,  incomplete.    Probably  forty  or  flfly  more  name* 
ought  to  be  added ;  here  are  one  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

Jaues  T.  Woodbuet. 

Supplies  were  furnished  for  the  army  as  needed 
and  called  for. 

Revolution  Items. — Samuel  Hosmer,  father  of  Dea- 
con Silas,  was  in  the  Revolution.  He  went  down  to 
Rhode  Island,  lived  upon  horse  flesh  and  berries. 
He  was  a  bom  fisherman. 

Ezekiel  Davis,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  brother 
of  Captain  Isaac  Davis,  in  his  company.  Wounded 
in  the  hat  at  the  Concord  fight.  Died  February 
15,  1820,  aged  sixty-eight. 

John  Cole,  captain  in  Colonel  Robinson's  regiment ; 
served  in  Rhode  Island  from  July,  1777,  to  January 
1,  1778. 

Simon  Hunt,  captain  in  Third  Regiment  Militia. 

Benjamin  Brabrook,  second  lieutenant ;  died  Jan- 
uary 14,  1827,  eighty-five  years,  six  months. 

Thomas  B.  Darby,  killed  at  battle  of  White  Plains, 
1776. 

Fifteen  Acton  men  were  in  that  battle. 

East  Acton  Company  :  Captain,  Joseph  Robbins  ; 
Israel  Heald,  first  lieutenant ;  Robert  ChaflSn,  second 
lieutenant. 

Littleton,  February  19,  1776.— Jonathan  Fletcher 
was  a  minute-man  at  Lexington,  April  19,  1775.  He 
enlisted  in  Captain  Abijah  Wyman's  company,  Wil- 
liam Prescott's  regiment.  He  was  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  at  which  Colonel  Prescott's  regiment  suf- 
fered such  severe  loss  of  life.  At  the  siege  of  Boston, 
on  Winter  Hill,  January,  1776,  as  fifer  from  Acton. 
He  was  lieutenant  and  captain  until  the  close  of  the 
war — five  years.  Eighteen  years  old  when  enlisted. 
!  Son  of  Major  Daniel. 

Colonel  Francis  Faulkner  and  Captiin  Simon  Hunt 
were  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  Colonel  Eleazer 
i  Brooks'  regiment ;  behaved  finely  on  this  occasion. 

Balph  Waldo  Emerson's  Address.— At  the  second 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
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town  of  Concord,  September  12,  1835,  ten  of  the  sur- 
viving veterans  wlio  were  in  arms  at  the  Bridge  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1775,  honored  the  festival  with 
their  presence ;  four  of  the  ten  were  from  Acton — 
Thomas  Thorp,  Solomon  Smith,  John  Oliver,  Aaron 
Jones.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  orator  of  that 
day,  thus  speaks  of  these  men  : 

''  The  presence  of  these  aged  men,  who  were  in 
arms  on  that  day,  seems  to  bring  us  nearer  to  it.  The 
benignant  Providence  which  has  prolonged  their 
lives  to  this  hour,  gratifies  the  strong  curiosity  of  the 
new  generation.  The  Pilgrims  are  gone ;  but  we 
see  what  manner  of  persons  they  were  who  stood  in 
the  worst  perils  of  the  Revolution.  We  hold  by  the 
hand  the  last  of  the  invincible  men  of  old,  and  con- 
firm from  living  lips  the  sealed  records  of  time.  And 
you,  my  fathers,  whom  God  and  the  history  of  your 
country  have  ennobled,  may  well  bear  a  chief  part 
in  keeping  this  peaceful  birthday  of  our  town.  You 
are  indeed  extraordinary  heroes.  If  ever  men  in 
arms  had  a  spotless  cause,  you  had.  You  have  fought 
a  good  fight.  And  having  quit  you  like  men  in  the 
battle,  you  have  quit  yourselves  like  men  in  your  vir- 
tuous families,  in  your  corn-fields,  and  in  society. 

"  We  will  not  hide  your  honorable  gray  hairs  under 
perishing  laurel  leaves,  but  the  eye  of  affection  and 
veneration  follows  you.  You  are  set  apart,  and  for- 
ever, for  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the  human  race. 
To  you  belongs  a  better  badge  than  stars  and  ribbon?. 
This  prospering  country  is  your  ornament,  and  this 
expanding  nation  is  multiplying  your  praise  with 
millions  of  tongues." 

The  French  and  Indian  War. — Acton  has  pre- 
served its  record  as  a  gunpowder  settlement  from  the 
start.  Before  its  separate  organization  as  a  town, 
during  the  Colonial  period,  there  are  proofs  which 
show  its  preparations  for  self-defence,  in  case  of  at- 
tack from  the  Indians  or  any  other  foes.  After  that 
date  the  town  records  show  the  same.  March  21,  1744, 
the  town  voted  to  procure  powder  and  bullets  as  a 
town  stock.  At  a  later  date  the  town  voted  to  re- 
plenish the  stock  of  ammunition. 

The  town  had  an  important  part  in  "  the  French 
and  Indian  War,"  1756-63. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Captain  Gershom  Davis 
led  out  a  company  from  Acton  in  1759,  and  that 
Captain  J.  Robbina  led  another  company  four  years 
later  near  the  close  of  the  war. 

Major  Daniel  Fletcher  was  born  within  the  present 
territorial  limits  of  Acton,  October  18,  1718.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  in  Captain  David  Melvin's  company  from 
March  to  September  in  1747,  and  was  stationed  at 
Northfield.  He  waa  a  captain  of  a  company  of  foot 
in  his  Majesty's  Service,  in  a  regiment  raised  by  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  for  the  reduction  of 
Canada,  whereof  Ebenezer  Nichols,  Esq.,  was  colonel, 
in  which  expedition  he  waa  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner. Enlisted  aa  g^ptain  March  13,  1758,  to  No- 
vember 28,  1858.     He  was  captain  in  Colonel  Frye's 


regiment,  and  in  the  service  in  the  Province  of  Nova 
I  Scotia,  after  the  1st  of  January,  1760,  and  at  the  time 
of  their  discharge. 

In  1768  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  His  Majesty's  Province  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  New  England.  On  June  26, 
1776,  he  was  elected  by  ballot  by  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly,  major  for  the  Third  Battalion  destined  to 
Canada.  He  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
See  his  epitaph  in  the  record  of  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 
He  had  nine  children,  all  born  in  Acton, — Daniel, 
Charles  (died  young),  Peter,  Sarah,  Ruth,  Joseph, 
Charles,  Jonathan.  His  oldest  son,  Daniel,  married 
Ann  Bacon,  of  Acton.  September  11, 1760.  They  bad 
one  child,  Ann,  born  November  12, 1769,  married  May 
27,  1788,  to  James  Law.  Peter  married  Martha 
Farrar,  of  Acton,  ;ind  they  had  several  children.  Ruth 
married  Joseph  Barker,  and  they  had  several  children. 
Joseph  married  Abigail  Bacon,  of  Lincoln,  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  Second  Meetincj-Hocse. — The  town  had 
much  difficulty  in  locating  this  house.  At  one  time 
they  voted  to  build  at  the  junction  of  the  road  lead- 
ing from  West  Acton  with  the  road  leading  from  En- 
sign Josiah  Noyes  to  Moses  Richardson,  near  a  flat 
rock  at  that  point,  supposed  to  be  the  one  lying  east 
of  the  Puddle  hole,  on  Joseph  Reed's  land,  and  west 
of  Francis  Barker's,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Maurice 
Lane. 

This  vote  was  afterwards  reconsidered,  and  they 
finally  left  it  to  a  committee  to  decide,  consisting  of 
Joseph  B.  Varnum,  of  Dracut,  John  Whitney,  of 
Lancaster,  and  Walter  McFarland,  of  Hopkington. 
The  committee  decided  that  the  house  ought  to  stand 
upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  present  town- 
house. 

Their  report  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  73  to  59. 
After  the  house  was  located  it  was  thought  best  to 
have  it  face  a  Common,  and  for  this  purpose  the  fol- 
lowing purchases  of  land  were  made :  Of  Deacon 
Joseph  Brabrook,  25  rods  at  S200  per  acre,  j'31.40;  of 
John  White,  a  little  over  an  acre,  Mr.  White  to  re- 
move his  house  and  fruit  trees,  $460;  of  Paul  Brooks, 
one-half  acre  and  27  rods,  $80.40.  In  addition  to 
these  the  following  gifts  of  land  were  made  to  the 
town:  By  James  Fletcher,  father  of  Deacon  John, 
9  rods ;  Samuel  and  James  Jones,  1  acre  and  27  rods. 
The  town  seems  to  have  been  especially  indebted  to 
him  for  its  Common.  He  was  a  prominent  man  at 
that  time  and  represented  the  town  in  the  General 
Court  that  year,  and  he  was  doubtless  a  moving  spirit 
in  the  matter.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  had  an  office 
in  the  north  end  of  the  house  lately  occupied  by  A. 
L.  Noyes,  of  the  Monument  House.  He  built  and 
resided  in  the  house  now  the  home  of  Rev.  F.  P. 
Wood.  He  constructed  a  turnpike  over  the  hill  by 
his  house  upon  the  elevation  of  land  over  which  it 
passed,  but  he  became  financially  embarrassed  and 
left  for  New  Orleans  to  escape  imprisonment  for  debt. 
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In  connection  with  the  building  of  the  second 
meeting-house  was  the  following  vote: — "At  a  meet- 
ing, November  3,  1806,  it  was  propounded  whether 
the  committee  shall  at  the  sale  of  the  pews  give  the 
people  any  spirituous  liquors  at  the  expense  of  the 
town — passed  in  the  negative."  This  prohibition 
idea  seems  to  be  no  new  notion  in  the  history  of  the 
town : 

"Stplembtr  i,  1812. 

"iTokoow  if  the  town  will  prOTide  noy  refresbments  for  the  companies 
in  this  town  on  muster  day,  and  pass  any  vote  or  rotes  the  town  may 
think  proper  upon  the  above  article. 

"  Voted  to  provide  some  rofreshoients  for  the  companies  on  muster  day. 

"  Voted  to  iTiise  (orty-sii  dollars. 

"  Voted  to  choose  a  com.  to  provide  the  following:  200  w.  beef ;  50  P. 
0.  cheese;  3  bushel  of  meal  made  into  bread;  2  D.  O.  pottatoes ;  200 
pickles;  10  g;allons  of  W.  I.  Rum." 

This  muster  was  to  be  on  .\cton  Common,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1806.  The  town  voted  to  choose  a  committee 
of  five  persons  to  make  a  draft  of  such  a  meeting- 
house as  they  shall  think  proper  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  and  report  to  the  town  at  that 
next  meeting.  Voted  to  choose  said  committee  by 
ballot.  The  following  persons  were  elected  for  the 
purpose :  Aaron  Jones,  David  Barnard,  Winthrop 
Faulkner,  Phineas  Wheeler,  Captain  David  Davis. 
The  dimensions  of  the  building  subsequently  reported 
by  this  committee  were  fifty-seven  feet  long  and  fifty- 
five  wide,  with  a  projection  of  fifteen  feet  in  front. 
Voted,  to  accept  and  build  the  meeting-house  as  re- 
ported. Voted,  to  build  the  year  ensuing  and  have 
said  house  finished  January  1,  1808.  Voted,  that  the 
committee  who  drafted  the  plan  be  the  committee  to 
have  charge  of  the  building. 

It  was  for  the  times  a  generous  appropriation,  and 
the  structure  was  successfully  completed  and  was 
universally  admired  as  a  model  in  its  design.  It  had 
an  elevated  tower  for  the  belfry  and  above  the  belfry 
another  ornamental  circular  story,  supported  by  high 
posts,  with  a  circular  and  graceful  roof,  rising  from 
whose  centre  projected  the  elevated  iron  shaft  for  the 
support  of  the  vane. 

The  internal  arrangements  were  in  harmony — a 
spacious  vestibule,  with  three  doors  from  the  outside 
and  the  same  from  within  ;  square  pews,  with  rising 
seats ;  an  elevated  pulpit,  approached  by  long,  wind- 
ing steps  on  either  side ;  a  gallery,  high  and  ranging 
on  three  sides,  curving  in  front ;  a  ceiling,  high  and 
arched  overhead. 

The  artistic  effect  from  within  on  the  Sabbath, 
when  the  whole  town  was  supposed  to  be  present, 
and  the  great  choir  joined  with  the  pastor  in  giving 
effect  to  the  service  in  prayer  and  song,  and  all  the 
congregation  stood  with  reverent  mien,  was  impres- 
sive to  any  one  participating.  The  Sabbath  in  those 
days  had  an  interest,  civil,  social  and  religious,  be- 
yond the  ordinary  rountine  of  later  dates. 

The  sacrifices  made  in  constructing  this  costly 
temple  intensified  the  appreciation  by  the  people 
of  its  beauty  and  its  uses.  There  was  timber  enough 
in   this  building    to   construct  a  good-sized   village. 


spread  lightly  around  according  to  modern  style.  It 
was  of  the  best  quality  and  furnished  in  lavish  abund- 
ance. 

The  first  bell,  which  was  mounted  high  up  in  the 
tower,  cost  $570,  and  when  it  swung  out  its  peals  on 
Sabbath  morn  it  was  a  missive  to  all  the  households 
in  the  town.  It  meant  business  as  well  as  worship 
to  get  all  things  in  readiness  and  reach  the  steps  of 
the  church  before  the  last  stroke  of  the  tolling  bell. 

There  must  hare  been  at  one  time  at  least  thirty 
horse-sheds  ranged  in  lines  in  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing and  giving  an  impressive  outlook  to  its  surround- 
ings, especially  on  the  Sabbath  and  town-meeting 
days,  when  they  would  all  be  occupied. 

John  C.  Park,  Esq.,  grandson  of  Parson  Adams, 
writes  to  Hon.  John  Fletcher  from  Boston,  February 
6,  1874,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  Acton  Moni- 
tor: "Some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  childhood 
were  spent  at  Acton,  and  many  pleasant  memories 
are  revived.  I  must  come  and  see  for  myself,  for  I 
cannot  realize  the  burning  of  gaa  in  a  village  where 
I  helped  my  grandmother  and  aunt  to  make  '  dips.' 
Speaking  of  Hosmer,  one  of  my  earliest  recollections 
is  my  childish  at^iration  of  the  great  'H,'  a  silver- 
plated  letter  on  the  back  of  the  chaire  which  brought 
Deacon  Hosmer  to  meeting.  Do  you  remember  it? 
Do  you  remember  how  we  used  to  turn  up  the  seats 
for  prayer  in  the  old  church,  and  the  clatter  it  made 
letting  them  down  at  the  close,  and  how  one  naughty 
l;ttle  boy  (John  C.  Park)  used  to  keep  his  to  the 
last?" 

Persons  connected  with  this  church  so  far  as  ob- 
tained: Deacons:  Simon  Hunt,  Benjamin  Hayward, 
Josiah  Noyes,  John  Wheeler,  John  White,  Phinehas 
Wheeler,  Daniel  Fletcher  Barker,  Silas  Hosmer, 
John  White  2d. 

Pew- holders  (left  body  pews):  Mrs.  Simeon  Hay- 
ward,  David  Barnard,  Esq.,  Stevens  Hayward,  Esq., 
Deacon  John  White,  Luther  Conant. 

Right  body  pews :  Simon  Hosmer,  Esq.,  Silas 
Holden,  Levi  Waitt,  Deacon  Benjamin  Hayward, 
Seth  Brooks. 

Choristers :  Winthrop  Faulkner,  Silas  Jones, 
Luther  B.  Jones,  Daniel  Jones. 

Players  on  musical  instruments  :  Bass  viol,  Jona- 
than Billing,  Abraham  B.  Handley ;  double  bass  viol, 
Eben  Davis  ;  violin,  Winthrop  E.  Faulkner,  Henry 
Skinner;  clarionet,  Elnathan  Jones,  Samuel  Hosmer. 

Singers :  Polly  Davis,  Ellen  Jones,  Lucy  J.  Jones, 
Abigail  Jones,  Jerusha  Brooks,  Ann  Piper,  Captain 
Abel  Jones,  Simon  Davis,  Seth  Davis,  Benjamin 
Wild,  Amasa  Wild,  Edward  Wetherbee,  Oliver  Weth- 
erbee,  Jedidiah  Tattle,  Rebecca  Davis,  Susan  Davis, 
Catharine  Wetherbee,  Lucinda  Wetherbee,  Polly 
Wetherbee,  Susan  Piper,  Lucinda  Piper,  ilary  Faulk- 
ner, Charlotte  Faulkner,  Catharine  Faulkner,  Susan 
Faulkner,  Clarissa  Jones,  Amasa  Davis.  Jessie  Pierce, 
Uriah  Foster,  Alden  Fuller,  J'^nathan  Piper,  Dr. 
Harris  Cowdry. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Adanu,  the  second  minister,  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  this  spacious  and  elegant  church 
during  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  pastorate  and  of 
his  life  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Shedd  during  the  eleven  years  of 
his  pastorate.  The  building  stood  for  over  fifty  years 
as  an  attractive  centre  for  civil  and  religious  uses. 
By  the  decision  of  the  courts  the  building  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  First  Parish,  and  this  parish 
deeded  it  to  the  town  June  4,  1859. 

In  the  great  fire  of  Xovember,  1862,  which  took  in 
the  barn  of  the  hotel  and  which  consumed  the  hotel, 
the  tailor's  shop  building,  occupied  by  Samuel  Des- 
pean  as  a  tailor-shop  and  by  Daniel  Jones  as  a  store, 
the  shoe  factory  of  John  Fletcher  &  Sous,  and 
threatened  at  one  time  the  whole  village ;  a  blazing 
shingle  was  wafted  on  high  across  the  Common  and 
struck  the  highest  roof  of  the  church  tower,  became 
fixed  and  soon  ignited  the  steeple.  The  people  below 
stood  helpless  and  appalled,  as  nothing  could  be  done 
to  stay  the  raging  flames.  The  whole  building  with 
all  its  massive  timbers  were  in  one  brief  hour  a  heap 
of  smouldering  ashes.  This  earthly  structure  went 
up  as  in  a  chariot  of  fire  and  was  translated  to  the 
third  heavens  by  the  order  of  Him  to  whom  it  was 
originally  dedicated.  The  building  has  gone,  but  its 
memories  of  pastor  and  choir  and  congregation  abide. 

William  D.  Tuttle. — The  time  when  the  very 
first  settlements  were  made  on  the  present  territory 
of  Acton  is  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  town  records  that  the  town  was  pretty 
well  settled  over  at  the  date  of  its  incorporation. 
People  were  living  in  all  parts  of  it  at  that  time. 
The  Indians  had  withdrawn  to  other  hunting-grounds, 
and  had  ceased  to  be  a  cause  of  fear  or  annoyance. 

The  first  public  enterprise  was  the  building  of  a 
meeting-house  for  public  worship,  being  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  the  next 
was  to  construct  roads  by  which  the  people  could  get 
to  it. 

These  were  little  more  than  bridle-paths  cut  through 
the  forest  from  one  homestead  to  another  and  con- 
necting them  all  more  or  less  directly  with  the  meet- 
ing-bouse and  the  mills.  That  it  was  the  day  of 
humble  beginning  and  of  many  privations  and  hard- 
ships we  can  well  believe. 

For  lack  of  bridges,  streams  were  crossed  at  what 
were  called  ford-ways.  Forests  were  to  be  felled, 
houses  to  be  erected,  fences  to  be  built,  which  required 
the  strong  arms  of  a  sturdy  race  of  men.  Life  was 
real  and  earnest  to  the  men  and  women  of  that  time. 
If  their  home  life  was  barren  of  many  of  the  luxuries 
and  conveniences  of  modern  days,  there  was  in  it  a 
large  element  of  downright  sincerity,  hearty  good 
cheer  and  mutual  helpfulness. 

The  church  was  then  the  centre  of  the  social  as 
well  aa  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  It  must  have 
been  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  people  on  Sunday 
coming  up  from  all  parts  of  the  town  on  horseback  or 
on  foot,  for  carriages,  whether  spring  or  otherwise, 


were  not  yet,  to  attend  divine  service  at  the  ancient 
church. 

It  was  here  that  neighborly  courtesies  were  exercised, 
mutual  acquaintances  and  friendship  formed,  many 
of  which  developed  in  after  years  into  more  intimate 
relations.  The  town-meeting — that  nursery  of  states- 
men— was  also  another  of  the  educators  of  those  days. 
Four  or  five  times  in  a  year  did  the  inhabitants  come 
together  as  a  body  to  discuss  their  local  affairs,  to 
choose  their  town  officers  and  to  make  regulations  for 
their  mutual  welfare.  If  any  one  had  a  grievance,  if 
his  taxes  pressed  too  heavily,  if  his  accommodations 
in  the  way  of .  roads  were  insufficient — whatever 
might  be  the  cause  of  his  complaint,  here  was  a  trib- 
unal of  his  peers,  where  he  could  be  heard  and  where 
justice  was  usually  done. 

From  its  first  settlement  to  the  present  time  Acton 
has  been  mainly  an  agricultural  town.  The  first  set- 
tlers depended  for  their  livelihood  on  what  they  could 
get  from  the  soil  and  from  what  grew  above  it.  They 
had  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs,  the  latter  being 
permitted  for  many  years  to  run  at  large  and  pick  up 
their  living  in  the  woods. 

Their  agriculture  was  a  varied  one ;  money  was 
scarce  and  hard  to  get.  Everything  that  could  con- 
tribute to  the  support  and  sustenance  of  a  family  was 
included  in  the  farmer's  course  of  husbandry.  Wool, 
flax,  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  beans,  turnips,  beef,  pork 
and  the  products  of  the  dairy  were  the  principal 
products  raised.  Clothing  was  largely  of  home  man- 
ufacture and  the  noise  of  the  spinning-wheel  and 
loom  was  heard  in  every  well-appointed  household. 

They  had  plenty  of  apples,  all  natural  fruit  (the 
finer  varieties  being  of  later  introduction),  and  nearly 
all  the  large  farms  had  a  cider-mill,  which  was  kept 
busy  during  the  months  of  October  and  November  in 
producing  a  beverage  all  too  common  in  those  days. 

From  a  census  return  made  in  1790,  it  appears  that 
no  large  number  of  cattle  and  horses  was  kept  com- 
pared with  what  is  usual  at  present,  and  but  little 
English  hay  cut ;  the  natural  meadows  being  relied 
upon  to  a  great  extent  for  the  supply  of  hay  for  stock. 

Coming  down  to  a  later  time,  to  the  year  1800,  a 
period  of  sixty-five  years,  we  find  the  town's  people 
in  comparatively  easy  circumstances.  Many  had  ac- 
cumulated a  fair  estate  for  those  times.  More  pre- 
tentious houses  were  erected  and  an  era  of  general 
prosperity  seems  to  have  dawned. 

In  1807  the  town  built  the  second  meeting-house  at 
an  expense  of  nearly  or  quite  S10,000,  paid  for  by  the 
sale  of  pews  and  a  town  tax  of  Sllol,  all  of  which 
was  accomplished  without  apparent  difficulty. 

The  manufacture  of  bellows  was  carried  on  exten- 
sively by  Ebenezer  Davis,  senior  and  junior,  for  many 
years  in  the  east  part  of  the  town. 

A  large  and  well-appointed  flour  and  grain  mill 
was  erected  on  an  ancient  mill  site  by  Daniel  Weth- 
erbee,  in  1840,  which,  under  the  management  of  him- 
self and  son,  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 
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The  pencil  manufactory  of  Henry  M.  Smith,  Easi 
Actou,  was  built  in  1848,  by  Ebenezer  Davia,  Esq., 
and  has  been  occupied  successively  since  that  time  by 
Benjamin  Davis,  sash  and  blind  manufaclorj' ;  by 
William  Schouler,  print  works;  by  A.  G.  Fay  as 
pencil  manufactory,  and  by  its  present  occupant  also 
in  the  manufacture  of  lead-pencils. 

Among  the  various  industries  pursued  for  many 
years  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  was  the  coop- 
ering business,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  bar- 
rels annually  having  been  manufactured.  The  little 
cooper-shops,  so  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  in 
which  many  of  the  inhabitants  found  employment  in 
the  winter  season,  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  busi- 
ness was  a  source  of  very  considerable  income. 

The  indenture  of  Gill  Piper  ilarch  25,  1790,  copied 
from  the  town  papers  is  here  inserted  as  a  specimen  of 
the  times  and  the  business  then  popular. 

TlEE    IXDLNTURE   OF    GiLL    PfPEB. 

3Iarch  25,  1790. 
T7iu  indenture  vitneuttlt.  That  FraDcid  Faulkner,  Aarou  Jooed  nod 
Jooas  HealiJ,  bt^lectnieo  of  the  towu  of  Acton,  Mafia ,  Middlesex  Co., 
put  and  bind  GiU  Piper,  a  uiinor,  now  under  the  care  of  the  Selectmeo 
aforesaid,  unto  Paul  Hunt,  and  Betsey,  liis  wife,  to  Lame  the  Cooper's 
trade  ;  after  the  muaoer  of  an  apprentice  to  dwell  and  serve  from  the 
date  hereof  until  he,  the  said  Gill  Piper,  shall  arrive  to  the  age  of  21 
years  ;  during  nil  which  term  the  said  Gill,  his  said  Master  and  3Iiatresa 
worthily  and  faithfully  shall  serve,  their  secrets  keep  close,  their  Lawful 
and  reasonable  commands  Readily  obey  and  perform;  damage  to  his 
said  blaster  and  Mistress  he  shall  not  do.  or  suffer  to  be  done  by  others 
without  informing  his  said  Muster  or  Mistress  of  the  saute  ;  tavern  he 
shall  not  frequent ;  at  cards,  dice,  or  any  other  unlawful  game  he  shall 
not  play  ;  matrimony  he  ahull  not  contract,  or  fornication  commit  with 
any  person  ;  but  in  all  thiugs  behave  himself  as  a  good  and  faithful  ap- 
prentice until  his  fultllnient  of  his  yeur3  or  term  above  mentioned  ;  and 
the  said  Paul  Hunt ,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  do  covenant,  promise  and 
agree  with  the  said  Francis  Faulkner,  Aarou  Jones,  and  Jonas  Heald, 
selectmen  of  the  said  town  of  Acton,  and  tlieir  successors  in  said  tnist, 
in  this  manner  following,  that  is  to  say,  that  said  Paul  Bunt  will  tench 
or  cause  to  bo  taught  the  said  Gill  Piper  to  read  and  write  and  cipher 
(if  capable  to  learn)  by  giving  him  one  month's  schooling  in  each  of  the 
fir^t  two  year*  of  his  service  und  one  month  in  the  laat  two  years  of  his 
service,  and  will  find  and  provide  for  the  s.ime  Gill  Piper  good  and  suffl- 
cienc  meat,  drink,  washing  .and  lodging,  and  also  sulticient  apparel  suit- 
able for  one  of  his  degree  and  calling,  during  the  said  term,  and  at  the 
end  of  said  term  to  dismiss  the  said  Gill  Piper  with  two  good  suits  of 
.Vpparel,  one  suitable  for  :^abbath  days,  the  other  for  working  days. 
In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  set  their  hands  and  seals  to  this  indent- 
ure, the  22d  day  of  >larcb,  IT'»0. 

(Signed)  Pai'L  IlfXT. 

Fra.ncis  Failkneb. 

-\akox  Jo.ves. 

Jonas  Heald 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  io  the  jireseuce  of 

Joseph  Baker,  Jr., 

Job  F.   Brooks. 
Middleitx^  fs; 

>rarch  ye  2-:>th,  IT'JO. 
The  above  indenture  considered  aud  approved  >ti  by 

.Silas  Tavlor, 

Francis  Failkneb, 
two  Jueticet  of  Peace. 

Gill  Piper  has  not  been  heard  from  since  so  far  as 
the  town  records  go.  We  may  infer  w^ith  this  start  in 
life,  that  he  became  a  worthy  citizen.  Nothing  to 
the  contrary  has  come  to  eye  or  ear. 

Many  hop  kilns  were  erected,  but  in  a  few  years  the 
prices  received  were  so  fluctuating  and  unsatisfactory 
as  to  deter  many  from  embarking  in   it  and  the  busi- 


ness at  length  became  so  unremunerative  that  their 
culture  wai  abandoned  altogether. 

Centre  Village. — Previous  to  the  time  of  the 
building  of  the  second  meeting-honse  there  was  no 
considerable  village  in  the  town.  There  were  at  that 
time  a  very  few  dwelling  houses  in  the  Centre,  proba- 
bly not  more  than  a  scant  half-dozen  in  all.  At  this 
time  there  was,  beside  the  first  meeting-house,  the  old 
tavern,  kept  by  Daniel  Brooks,  his  widow  Caroline 
and  his  son  Paul,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  Nathan- 
iel Stearns ;  the  well-known  parsonage  built  by  Moses 
Adams,  sometimes  called  the  Bullard  place;  the 
house  of  Benjamin  Brabrook,  situated  a  little  easterly 
from  the  residence  of  Edward  Tuttle ;  the  house  of 
John  White,  blacksmith,  a  little  westerly  of  the  pres- 
ent town-house;  a  cottage-house,  where  Francis  Hos- 
mer  now  lives,  and  one  where  Eddie  F.  Conant  resides. 

The  building  of  the  second  meeting-house  gave  an 
impetus  to  building  operations  in  this  village ;  and 
about  this  time,  1807,  the  tavern  first  occupied  by 
Henry  Durant,  afterward  by  Silas  Jones,  for  many 
years  and  others  later,  was  built,  as  also  the  house 
now  occupied  by  T.  F.  Noyes ;  L.  B.  Jones'  house 
now  occupied  by  gev.  F.  P.  Wood ;  one  on  the  site  ot 
that  occupied  by  William  D.  Tuttle;  one  by  John 
and  James  Fletcher,  lately  removed  to  make  room  tor 
the  Memorial  Library.  The  house  so  long  occupied 
by  Stephen  Weston,  now  occupied  by  John  F.  Davis, 
and  the  Cyrus  Dole  house  now  occupied  by  J.  E. 
Cutter  and  the  Edward  Tuttle  house. 

The  large  mansion  west  of  the  town-house,  long 
the  residence  of  Hon.  Stevens  Hayward,  was  built 
about  this  time  by  Doctor  Peter  Goodknow.  A  store 
was  kept  on  the  site  of  the  library  building  by  James 
and  John  Fletcher,  which  was  burnt.  At  a  later  date 
the  store  now  occupied  by  M.  E.  Taylor,  was  built 
and  kept  by  Joseph  W.  Tuttle,  Francis  Tuttle,  James 
Tuttle,  Rufus  Holden,  Daniel  Jones,  J.  E.  Cutter  and 
many  others,  almost  continuously  to  the  present  time. 
Samuel  Jones,  Esq.,  had  a  law-office  for  a  short  time 
where  the  house  of  A.  L.  Noyes  stands.  Samuel 
Jones,  Sr.,  married  the  widow  of  Captain  Isaac  Davis, 
and  resided  on  the  place  now  occupied  by  Rev.  F.  P. 
Wood.  To  his  public  spirit  we  are  largely  indebted 
for  Acton's  beautiful  Common. 

In  1806  the  town  bought  of  Captain  Paul  Brooks 
107  square  rods  of  land  at  the  east  end  of  the  Com- 
mon, and  in  1807,  of  John  White  lo4  rods,  northerly 
and  westerly  of  the  second  meeting-house. 

In  1806  Samuel  Jones,  Esq.,  in  consideration  of  the 
good-will  and  respect  be  had  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Acton,  deeded  to  the  town  about  one  and  a  quarter 
acres  of  land  extending  along  the  south  side  of  the 
present  Common,  from  near  the  house  of  A.  L.  Noyes 
to  the  house  of  Luke  Smith,  to  be  used  as  a  town- 
common.  The  town  also  purchased  of  Joseph  Bra- 
brook  thirty-one  rods  of  land  in  1808,  on  the  north- 
erly side  of  the  Common,  extending  from  the  Robert 
CJialfiu  place  to  the  town-house. 
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At  this  time  there  were  not  so  many  houses  where 
the  thriving  villages  of  West  and  South  Acton  now 
stand.  The  latter  was  universally  called  Mill  Corner, 
and  had  three  dwelling-houses  within  a  radius  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  the  Ammiruhamah  Faulkner 
House,  the  tavern  and  store  owned  and  occupied  by 
Samuel  Jones  and  his  son  Captain  Aaron,  the  cot- 
tage-house, nestled  under  the  hill  owned  by  Captain 
Abel  Jones,  a  son  of  Aaron  ;  and  the  mills  consisting 
of  a  saw  and  grist-mill  and  a  fulling-mill,  where  cloth 
was  dressed  and  fulled.  Many  now  living  can  re- 
member the  time  when  these,  with  a  few  out-buildings, 
were  all  that  made  up  the  village  of  Mill  Corner. 

Where  the  enterprising  village  of  West  Acton  now 
stands  there  was  less  in  the  way  of  building  and  busi- 
ness. Bradley  Stone  built  the  brick  house  on  the 
comer  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  He  estab- 
lished a  blacksmith  and  wheelwright-shop,  near 
where  the  house  of  Varnum  B.  Mead  now  stands,  and 
carried  on  the  business  for  some  years.  He  also 
built  the  first  store  in  West  Acton,  which  was  first 
opened  by  Sidney  and  Henry  Bull,  and  afterwards 
kept  by  Burbeck  &  Tenney- 

The  building  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  in  1844, 
marks  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  town. 
Entering  the  limits  of  the  town  at  the  southeast 
corner  and  passing  westerly  and  northerly  through 
the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  town,  a  sudden 
impetus  was  given  to  the  growth  of  these  villages, 
which  has  continued  ever  since. 

Before  this  time  a  communication  with  our  com- 
mercial metropolis,  Boston,  was  slow  and  difficult.  The 
country  trader's  merchandise  had  to  be  hauled  by 
means  of  ox  or  horse-teams  from  the  city.  Lines  of 
stage-coaches  indeed  radiated  in  all  directions  from 
the  city  for  the  conveyanceof  passengers,  but  so  much 
time  was  consumed  in  going  and  returning  by  this 
conveyance  that  a  stop  over  night  was  absolutely 
necessary  if  any  business  was  to  be  done. 

Instead  of  being  whirled  rapidly  in  an  hour's  time 
or  less  into  Boston,  and  having  ample  time  for  the 
transaction  of  business  and  returning  at  night  with 
equal  ease  and  rapidity  to  our  homes,  a  visit  to 
Boston  before  the  era  of  the  railroad  was  something  to 
be  planned  as  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  All  the 
internal  commerce  between  city  and  country  necessi- 
tated stage-coaches  and  teams  of  every  description, 
and  on  all  the  main  lines  of  road  might  be  seen  long 
lines  of  four  and  eight-horse  teams  conveying  mer- 
chandise to  and  from  the  city. 

As  a  matter  of  necessity,  taverns  and  hostelries 
were  numerous  and  generally  well  patronized.  Thus 
in  the  east  part  of  Acton,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Boston  to  Keene,  there  were  no  less  than  four  or  five 
houses  of  public. entertainment.  With  the  advent  of 
railroads  all  this  changed.  The  Fitchburg  Railroad  was 
completed  to  West  Acton  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  and 
that  village  became  a  distributing  point  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  goods  destined  for  more  remote  points  above. 


Two  names  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  location  of  this  road  through  the  limits  of  this 
town, — Colonel  Winthrop  E.  Faulkner,  of  South 
Acton,  and  Bradley  Stone,  of  West  Acton. 

Public-spirited  and  powerfully  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  securing  the  location  of  the  road 
through  their  respective  villages,  they  labored  untir- 
ingly until  this  was  secured,  positively  and  beyond  a 
doubt.  No  personal  efibrt  was  spared  and  no  obstacle 
was  suffered  to  stand  in  the  way,  until  the  coveted 
end  was  gained.  Who  will  say  that  their  ambition 
was  not  a  worthy  one,  and  has  not  been  amptly  justi- 
fied ? 

The  April  meeting  warrant  for  1840  contained  this 
article:  "To  see  if  the  town  will  take  measures  to 
have  trees  set  out  on  the  Common."  On  this  article 
the  town  granted  leave  to  set  trees  on  the  Common, 
and  chose  a  committee  of  seven  to  say  where  they 
shall  be  placed.  Francis  Tuttle,  John  Fletcher, 
Winthrop  E.  Faulkner,  John  White,  Nathan  Brooks, 
Simon  Tuttle  and  Rufus  Holden  were  appointed  as 
this  committee. 

The  said  trees  were  to  consist  of  rock  maple,  button- 
wood,  elm  and  white  ash.  As  the  result  of  this  ac- 
tion of  the  town,  the  committee  extended  a  general 
invitation  to  all  the  inhabitants  to  bring  in  suitable 
trees  for  transplanting,  of  the  kinds  mentioned,  on  the 
19th  of  April.  As  the  19th  came  on  Sunday  that 
year,  the  trees  were  set  on  the  following  day  under 
the  direction  of  the  committee.  The  people  responded 
nobly,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  town  the  citizens 
came  into  the  village  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
loaded  with  trees  ;  nearly  all  lived  and  grew  well. 
Most  of  the  rock  maples  were  set  out  at  a  later  date, 
1859. 

Our  notice  of  the  village  of  the  Centre  would  be 
incomplete  without  the  mention  of  the  name  of  one 
prominent  in  the  business  history  of  the  town  for 
years.  John  Fletcher,  at  first  a  country  trader  in  a 
small  way,  began  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
in  1815.  Finding  a  ready  sale  for  his  goods,  he  con- 
tinued to  enlarge  his  manufacturing  facilities  until  his 
boots  and  shoes  were  well  and  creditably  known  far 
and  wide.  He  associated  his  two  sons,  John  and  Ed- 
win, with  him  under  the  firm-name  of  John  Fletcher 
&  Sons.  The  firm  did  a  successful  business  for  many 
years. 

The  Great  Fire. — In  the  evening  of  Oct.  24, 
1862,  occurred  the  greatest  fire  Acton  has  ever  known. 
Beginning  at  the  stable  near  the  hotel,  the  shoe  man- 
ufactory of  John  Fletcher  &  Sons,  the  hotel,  and 
store  occupied  by  Daniel  Jones,  and  finally  the  town 
hall,  formerly  the  meeting-house,  built  in  1807,  all 
were  in  a  short  time  consumed. 

The  incendiary  had  done  his  work  but  too  well,  and 
had  left,  as  he  had  threatened,  a  black  mark  in  the 
Centre  Village.  Looking  over  the  scene  of  desolation, 
it  seemed  as  though  the  place  was  doomed  to  extinc- 
tion.   Good  friends,  however,  came  to  the  rescue.    In 
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the  November  warrant  for  town-meeting  an  article 
was  inserted  to  see  what  action  the  town  will  take  in 
regard  to  building  a  new  town-houae.  At  this  meet- 
ing it  was  voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  six  persons, 
one  from  each  school  district,  to  obtain  plans,  specifi- 
cations and  estimates  to  report  at  a  future  meeting. 

On  Tuesday,  the  2d  day  of  December,  another  meet- 
ing was  called  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  voted  not  to  build  a  town-house. 
Another  meeting  was  called  on  the  15th  of  the  same 
month.  In  the  warrant  was  inserted  the  following : 
"  To  see  if  the  town  will  build  a  house  suitable  for  a 
town  hall  and  armory  for  the  Davis  Guards." 

At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  that  when  the  town 
build  a  town-house  it  be  built  on  the  spot  where  the 
old  one  stood.  Also  voted  to  choose  a  committee  of 
seven,  by  ballot,  with  full  powers  to  build  a  town-house 
with  an  armory  in  it  suitable  for  the  town  within  the 
nest  twelve  months.  This  committee  consisted  of 
Daniel  Wetherbee,  Samuel  Hosmer,  James  Tuttie, 
Cyrus  Fletcher,  David  M.  Handley,  Artemas  11. 
Rowell  and  Luther  Conact. 

This  was  erected  the  next  year,  as  also  the  large 
shoe  manufactory  of  John  Fletcher  and  a  new  hotel 
by  John  E.  Cutter.  Thus,  in  a  measure,  was  replaced 
Acton's  great  loss  by  fire. 

Among  other  noted  residents  of  the  village  for 
many  years  was  Jonas  Blodgett,  blacksmith  and  auc- 
tioneer. He  came  to  Acton  about  the  year  1830,  and 
carried  on  his  trade  until  failing  health  and  eyesight 
obliged  him  to  retire. 

West  Acton.' — The  brick  house  on  the  corner 
was  built  by  Bradley  Stone.  He  also  built  the  first 
store  at  the  comer  in  1837,  where  Mead  Brothers  are 
now,  occupied  formerly  by  Burbeck  &  Tenney,  then 
Sidney  and  Henry  Bull. 

In  1858  Charles  Robinson  moved  that  building  to 
where  it  now  stands,  occupied  by  George  Conant, 
bluine  manufactory,  and  built  the  present  store.  The 
hall  now  used  by  Isaac  Davis'  Grand  Army  Post  was 
built  by  Mr.  Robinson  for  the  use  of  the  Universalist 
Society,  and  was  used  by  it  for  ten  years. 

The  first  meat  market  was  opened  by  John  R. 
Houghton  under  the  tin-shop  of  L.  M.  Holt,  and  was 
occupied  by  him  until  he  built  his  present  market. 
A  blacksmith-shop  was  built  by  Bradley  Stone  where 
the  house  of  V.  B.  Mead  now  stands.  When  this  was 
burned  he  built  a  new  shop  near  the  site  of  the  old 
one,  and  where  it  now  stands,  occupied  by  Samuel  A. 
Guilford.  The  shop  was  run  for  awhile  by  Enoch 
Hall,  who  in  1865  transformed  a  barn  standing  near 
it  into  the  present  wheelwright-shop  of  Herbert  F. 
Clark. 

The  New  England  Vise  Company  in  1868  erected  a 
building  for  its  business  which  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  Butter  and  Cheese  Factory  Company  was  incor- 
porated about   1873,   and   ran   three   or  four  years. 

I  Items  fumialied  by  .\.  .\.  Wvojao,  Esq. 


This  venture  proved  unprofitable,  and  the  building 
erected  for  the  company  is  now  occupied  by  William 
H.  Lawrence,  blacksmith,  and  Waldo  Littlefield,  car- 
riage manufacturer. 

A  part  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  refriger- 
ator and  apple-house  of  A.  &  O.  Mead  &  Co.  was  a 
building  put  up  by  the  West  Acton  Steam  Mill  Com- 
pany in  1848,  which  was  burned  in  1852,  and,  as  the 
business  had  not  been  satisfactory,  was  not  rebuilt. 
The  building  for  the  manufacture  of  overalls  and 
clothing  was  put  up  by  Charles  H.  Taylor  in  1886. 

Soon  after  the  railroad  was  built  through  West 
Acton  a  tin-shop  was  built  by  Henderson  Rowell, 
who  occupied  it  until  his  death,  in  1860.  Since  then 
it  has  been  carried  on  by  various  persona  in  the  same 
place,  and  is  now  run  by  Lorenzo  M.  Holt,  who  does 
a  large  and  increasing  business. 

About  1858  a  shoemaker's-shop  was  built,  and  was 
occuf(ied  by  Oliver  C.  Wyman  until  his  death,  in 
1885.  The  business  since  then  has  been  carried  on 
by  William  Mott. 

In  1845  Shepley  &  Davis  built  a  house,  which  was 
occupied  by  a  Mr.  Page  and  called  Page's  Tavern. 
After  a  few  years  it  was  purchased  by  Adelbert  and 
Oliver  Mead,  and  reoccupied  by  them  for  a  dwelling- 
house  a  number  of  years.  Since  then  it  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  various  tenants. 

In  1848  Dr.  Reuben  Green  opened  an  oflSce.  In 
1852  he  was  bought  out  by  Dr.  Isaiah  Hutchins,  who 
still  occupies  the  building  erected  by  Dr.  Green.  In 
1848  a  post-office  was  opened  in  Dr.  Green's  office,  in 
which  building  it  remained  until  Dr.  Hutchins,  in 
1854,  resigned,  whereupon  it  was  transferred  to  the 
store,  where  it  remained  until  the  Cleveland  adminis- 
tration, when  Hanson  Littlefield  became  postmaster, 
and  the  office  was  removed  to  his  store.  In  1889 
Charles  B.  Stone,  the  present  incumbent,  was  reap- 
pointed, and  removed  the  office  to  the  room  specially 
built  for  it. 

The  grain  and  grist-mill  and  cider-mill  of  E.  C. 
Parker  &  Co.  was  built  in  1868,  burned  in  1869  and 
rebuilt  in  1870.  The  cigar-factory  of  Frank  R. 
Knowlton  was  over  the  store  of  Hanson  Littlefield 
until  the  new  factory  was  built  in  1889. 

Tuba  and  Paih. — B.  F.  Taft  began  the  manufacture 
in  the  building  and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Sargent. 
Sargent  was  succeeded  by  Enoch  Hall,  who,  with  his 
sons,  now  carry  on  the  business.  The  business  has 
become  an  important  source  of  thrift.  It  was  started 
seventeen  years  ago  and  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

The  lumbering  business  has  been  introduced  and 
enlarged ;  wood  lota  and  farms  have  been  bought  in 
the  neighboring  towns  with  reference  to  the  lumber 
supply.  Tubs,  chums  and  pails  are  manufactured  in 
large  quantities  and  sent  for  market  in  all  directions, 
as  far  as  Australia,  South  America,  California  and 
Europe.  Twenty-five  men  are  employed  through  the 
year,  with  extra  help  in  the  winter.  Estimated  aver- 
age sales  per  year,  $50,000. 
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Mrs.  John  Hapgood,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Xash,  a 
few  weeks  before  her  death,  when  enjoying  unusual 
clearness  of  mind,  though  over  eighty  years  old,  wrote 
out  carefiilly  these  items  from  her  own  personal  recol- 
lections, and  the  original  copy  in  her  handwriting  is 
now  with  the  town  clerk.  The  statements  have  since 
been  corroborated  by  Deacon  Samuel  Hosmer,  over 
eighty -six  years  old,  whose  memory  is  quite  clear  and 
retentive. 

B.  A.  Gould's  Place. — Deacon  Jonathan  Hosmer 
was  the  first  settler  on  the  place  that  is  now  owned  by 
Mr.  Gould  ;  he  had  four  sons — Jonathan,  Stephen, 
Abnerand  Jonas.  Abner  was  the  one  that  fell,  April 
19,  1775,  at  Concord  Bridge,  with  Captain  Davis.  I 
remember  of  hearing  my  aunt  Sarah  Hosmer,  sister 
of  N.  D.  Hosmer  and  wife  of  Samuel  Hosmer,  when 
she  was  very  young,  say  that  her  grandfather  went 
out  to  see  if  he  could  hear  any  news  on  that  day,  and 
when  he  returned  he  groaned  when  he  passed  their 
window  to  go  into  the  front  door.  What  sorrow  was 
then  experienced  ! 

Stephen  Hosmer,  one  of  the  sons  of  Deacon  Jona- 
than Hosmer,  settled  on  the  homestead  with  his 
father  (at  Gould's  place).  His  sons  were  three — 
Stephen,  Nathan  Davis  and  Jonathan.  Nathan 
Davis  Hosmer,  son  of  Stephen  Hosmer,  bought  the 
place,  the  homestead,  and  built  the  new  house  which 
id  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Gould. 

The  old  house  was  pretty  large  for  those  days,  two 
front  rooms  with  entry  between,  upright  back  part 
with  two  rooms  below.  The  back  chanbers  were  low 
and  unfinished. 

Aaron  Hosmer,  son  of  Nathan  D.  Hosmer,  had 
made  arrangements  to  keep  the  place,  the  homestead, 
as  his  own ;  but  he  died  a  few  months  before  his 
father  died.  If  Aaron  Hosmer  had  lived,  the  place 
would  probably  have  been  in  the  Hosmer  name  now, 
which  would  have  been  the  fourth  generation. 

Jonathan  Hosmer,  son  of  Deacon  Jonathan  Hos- 
mer, bought  and  settled  on  the  place  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Neil,  the  Simon  Hosmer  place  It  is  the  first 
house  beyond  the  Kelley  place  toward  Acton  Centre. 
He  had  but  one  son,  Simon  Hosmer,  Esq.  He 
bought  the  place  and  lived  there  most  of  his  lifetime. 
Afterwards  it  went  into  other  hands.  Francis  Tut- 
tle  owned  it  at  one  time. 

Noyea  &  Barker  Place. — Ephraim  Hosmer  owned 
the  farm  that  is  now  occupied  by  Noyes  &  Barker. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  Deacon  Jonathan  Hosmer ;  he 
had  a  number  of  children,  but  buried  two  or  three  by 
the  dreadful  disease  of  malignant  sore  throat.  My 
grandmother, ^arah  Davis,  wife  of  Stephen  Hosmer, 
said  that  one  of  the  girls  told  her  she  was  hungry  but 
she  could  not  swallow — a  terrible  disease  to  get  into  a 
family.  He  had  two  sons  that  lived,  Joel  and  Samuel, 
father  of  Deacon  Silas  Hosmer. 

Joel  kept  the  home  place,  but  when  the  turnpike 
was  being  made,  he  thought  it  would  be  important  to 
have  a  hotel  or  tavern,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  and  he 


built  the  large  house  for  that  purpose  now  owned  by 
Joseph  Noyes  and  Joseph  Barker ;  but  custom  failed, 
it  did  not  meet  his  expectation,  and  after  a  few  years 
the  farm  had  to  be  sold,  a  very  great  disappointment 
to  him  and  all  of  his  family. 

Frank  KnowUons  Place. — Samuel  Hosmer,  brother 
to  Joel  Hosmer  and  son  of  Ephraim  Hosmer,  bought 
the  place  that  Frank  Knowlton  now  owns.  He  lived 
in  a  small  house,  but  had  quite  a  large  barn.  He  was 
the  father  of  Deacon  Silas  Hosmer,  who  succeeded  his 
father  on  the'  home  farm  and  built  the  large  two-story 
house  since  remodeled  by  F.  R.  Knowlton,  who  is 
the  husband  of  Emma,  daughter  of  Deacon  Silas 
Hosmer. 

Handley  Place. — Mr.  John  Tuttle  owned  that  place 
in  1800  and  was  called  a  very  wealthy  man.  It  has 
been  owned  by  many  different  persons  since — Jacob 
Priest,  Reuben  Handley. 

Isaac  Peed's  Place. — William  Reed  was  the  first 
owner  of  the  farm,  living  there  during  his  lifetime. 
Then  his  son  William  bought  and  lived  there  during 
his  life.     The  present  owner  is  his  son,  Isaac  Reed. 

Andrew  Hapgood's  Place. — It  was  owned  by  a  widow 
Brooks.  Ephraim  Hapgood  and  Nathaniel  Hapgood, 
two  brothers,  bought  it  of  her,  Ephraim  keeping  the 
old  house  and  Nathaniel  building  a  new  one  just 
above  it.  Ephraim  Hapgood  and  Nathaniel  Hapgood 
were  sons  of  Ephraim  Hapgood. 

Ebenezer  Smith's  Place. — Mr.  Smith  bought  the  farm 
when  he  was  quite  a  young  man  (do  not  remember 
the  person);  the  house  was  an  old  one,  but  they  lived 
in  it  a  number  of  years,  then  built  a  new  one  ;  it  was 
called  nice  in  those  days.  After  his  death  Edwin 
Parker  owned  it,  living  there  several  years,  then  sold 
it  to  the  present  owner,  Amaoa  Knowlton. 

Ephraim  Hapgood's  Fartn. — Ephraim  Hapgood 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  go  to  Maine  and 
take  up  a  large  tract  of  land  and  settle  there,  as  he  had 
several  boys.  Accordingly,  one  summer,  he  went  to 
see  about  it.  The  next  summer  he  took  two  of  his 
sous  and  went  to  Maine,  to  a  place  called  now  Nor- 
ridgewock,  and  worked  all  summer,  intending  to  take 
his  family  the  next  year. 

When  the  time  came  for  them  to  start  for  home 
Ephraim,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Nash,  one  of  the  sons, 
said  he  would  walk  home  instead  of  going  by  water, 
and  by  that  means  saved  his  life,  for  the  vessel  was 
shipwrecked  and  the  father  and  son  were  both  drowned. 

Ephraim  Hapgood  gave  up  all  idea  of  going  to 
Maine  after  the  death  of  his  father  and  brother, 
bought  the  home-place,  took  care  of  his  mother,  living 
there  his  lifetime.  After  his  decease  his  two  youngest 
sons,  John  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  bought  the  farm, 
keeping  it  together  several  years.  Then  Benjamin 
F.  bought  out  his  brother  John  and  lived  there  until 
his  death.  He  was  killed  at  the  crossing  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  Railroad,  near  Andrew  Hapgood.  Nathaniel 
Hapgood  was  also  killed  at  the  same  time.  The  farm 
was  afterwards  bought  by  Cyrus  Hapgood.     He  kept 
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it  a  few  years  then  sold  it  to  a  Mr.  Prescott.  The 
house  was  burned  not  a  great  while  afterwards.  The 
land  is  now  owned  by  individuals — only  a  small  house 
upon  it,  owned  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  hired  help. 

Simon  Blanchard's  Place.  —  Abraham  Hapgood, 
brother  of  Ephraim  Hapgood,  and  son  of  the  one  that 
W.1S  drowned,  bought  the  place  and  lived  there  during 
his  life. 

James  Hapgood,  his  only  son,  bought  the  place, 
keeping  it  several  years,  afterwards  sold  it  to  Alvin 
Raymond.  He  kept  it  a  few  years,  then  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Jonathan  Fletcher.  After  his  death  Simon  Blanchard, 
the  present  owner,  bought  the  place ;  married  for  his 
first  wife  Elizabeth  Fletcher,  daughter  of  Mr.  Jona- 
than Fletcher. 

Mr.  Hager's  Place. — Elias  ChaflSn  lived  on  this  place 
a  number  of  years.  The  next  owner  was  Jonathan  B. 
Davis.  He  kept  it  a  good  many  years,  then  sold  it  to 
the  present  owner,  Mr.  George  Hager. 

Leland  Place. — It  was  the  home  of  Captain  Stevens 
Hayward,  the  father  of  Stevens  Hayward,  Esq.  Mr. 
Hayward  living  there  during  his  life,  then  his  son 
Stevens  owned  it  many  years,  afterwards  he  sold  it  to 
Benjamin  Lentell.  He  lived  there  several  years  and 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Leland. 

.:i.  -i.  Haynea'  Place. — It  was  the  home  of  Deacon 
Benjamin  Hayward.  He  had  three  sons — Mot^es, 
Aaron  and  Luke.  Moses  was  accidentally  shot  by  his 
own  son.  His  home  then  was  the  late  Cyrus  Hay- 
ward's  place.  Aaron  Hayward  after  the  death  of  his 
father  settled  on  the  homestead,  but  died  when  quite 
young. 

Alden  Fuller  Place. — Nathaniel  Faulkner  in  the 
olden  time  lived  there  ;  he  owned  the  place  ;  he  had 
several  sons.  NathEniel  kept  the  home-place  and 
lived  there  during  his  life.  His  daughter  Sarah  mar- 
ried Alden  Fuller.  He  bought  the  home-place  and 
lived  there  during  his  life. 

Houghton  Place. — Oliver  Houghton  bought  that 
place,  living  in  a  very  old  house  for  a  long  time. 
There  have  been  two  houses  built  on  that  place,  the 
low  one  built  first.  Levi  Houghton  succeeded  his 
father  and  built  the  new  house.  Since  his  death 
George  H.  S.  Houghton,  a  nephew,  owns  the  farm  and 
is  living  on  it.  i 

Mrs.  Hapgood's  Place  was  formerly  owned  by  the  \ 
Faulkners.  A  widow  lived  here  who  had  three  chil-  , 
dren.  The  son's  name  w;i3  Moses.  There  must  have 
been  two  generations  before  it  went  into  other  hands. 
It  has  been  owned  by  Brown  and  a  Wilson.  Daniel 
Wetherby  bought  it  afterwards,  then  John  Hapgood 
bought  it. 

Coffin  Place. — Deacon  John  Hunt  owned  this  farm  ; 
for  many  years,  for  Mother  Hapgood  said  (Molly  Hunt, 
daughter  of  Deacon  J.  Hunt)  when  she  was  very 
small  she  remembered  the  19th  of  April,  and  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  saw  Jamea  Hayward  walking 
along  as  fast  he  could,  with  gun   in  his  hand.     He  > 


seemed  to  be  in  a  great  hurry.  It  was  the  morning 
of  the  day  he  was  killed  in  Lexington.  Jotham 
Hunt,  son  of  Deacon  J.  Hunt,  became  owner  of  the 
place,  lived  there  many  years,  then  sold  it  to  Porter 
Reed.     Afterwards  it  was  owned  by  George  Coffin. 

James  Hayward's  Place. — Samuel  Hosmer,  brother 
!  of  Deacon  Silas  Hosmer,  built  that  house,  occupying 
it  several  years.  Some  other  families  lived  there  be- 
fore Mr.  Hayward  bought  it.  There  was  a  Mr.  Hay- 
ward, the  father  of  Jonas  Hayward,  who  died  when 
he  was  a  young  man.  Samuel  Hayward  owned  the 
farm  that  William  Reed  owned  and  lived  there  during 
his  life.  It  was  the  place  that  Joseph  Cole  carried  on 
several  years  and  died  there  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Jamea  W.  Wheeler  Place.  —  The  old  house  that 
stood  near  that  elm-tree  was  owned  by  Samuel  Whee- 
ler. His  son  Nathan  succeeded  him  and  still  occu- 
pied the  old  house  during  his  life.  James  W.  Whee- 
ler, his  son,  after  a  few  years  bought  the  farm  and 
built  a  new  house,  owned  by  Octavius  Knowltoo. 

Eliaha  Cutler  Place.  —  Deacon  John  Wheeler, 
brother  of  Samuel  Wheeler,  owned  this  farm,  living 
there  during  his  life.   Joel  Whitcomb  owned  it  awhile. 

Simon  Hunt  was  a  brother  of  Deacon  John  Hunt, 
and  his  home  was  what  was  called  the  Bright  Piace, 
the  next  house  beyond  the  late  Cyrus  Hayward's 
place  as  you  go  towards  Stowe. 

A.&O.  W.  Mead  d-  Cb.— The  history  of  this  firm 
has  such  relations  to  Acton  that  a  brief  account  of 
its  record  is  here  given. 

O.  W.  Mead  was  born  in  Boxboro'  Oct.  19,  1824. 
Worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  His  education  was  limited  to  the  dis- 
trict school  until  of  age.  He  afterwards  attended 
academy  in  Lunenburg  three  terms,  and  taught  school 
in  Lunenburg  and  Littleton,  one  term  each. 

At  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  went  into  the  mar- 
keting business  with  his  brother  Adelbert,  and  drove  a 
horse  team  to  Boston  weekly  with  all  kinds  of  pro- 
duce. 

He  moved  to  West  Acton  in  1840,  and  there  con- 
tinued his  business  with  his  brother  successfully, 
transporting  their  freight  over  the  Fitchburg  Railroad 
to  Boston.  In  1867  his  brother  Adelbert,  Varnum  B. 
and  himself  leased  store  No.  35,  on  North  Market  St., 
and  carried  on  the  produce  business  under  the  name 
of.  A.  &  0.  W.  Mead  &  Co.  Their  business  has  been 
varied  and  extensive  to  the  present  time. 

Their  lumbering  interests  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  have  been  large,  in  cattle  and  lands  in  Iowa, 
Minnesota  and  Territories  considerable. 

They  built  in  West  Acton  the  first  refrigerator  for 
storing  fruit — in  this  country — which  proved  very  re- 
munerative for  many  years. 

The  first  house  has  been  supplanted  by  several 
larger  and  more  costly  buildings. 

The  firm  has  expended  large  sums  of  money  in 
West  Acton  in  buildings  and  otherwise,  which  has 
done  much  towards  the  adornment  and  general  pros- 
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perity  of  the  vUlage,  and  have  always  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  town  of  their  adoption. 

0.  W.  Mead  was  an  active  director  in  the  American 
Powder-Mill  for  twenty  years,  has  been  intrusted  with 
the  settlement  of  several  estates,  three  years  a  direc- 
tor in  the  Florida  Midland  Railroad,  been  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Board  of  Commerce,  is  now  a  director 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ayer,  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  North  Middlesex  Savings  Bank,  also  president 
and  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  herds  of  cattle  in 
the  Territory  of  Wyoming. 

The  business  of  this  firm  extends  into  millions  year- 

ly- 

Their  father's  name  was  Nathaniel  ;  their  grand- 
father Deacon  Oliver  Mead.  Their  mother  was  Lucy 
Taylor,  daughter  of  Capt.  Oliver  Taylor. 

Luke  Blanchard — He  was  born  in  Boxboro'  Jan.  17, 
1826,  and  lived  there  until  he  was  twenty-four  years 
of  age. 

He  was  the  son  of  Simon,  and  moved  into  Acton  in 
1852.  He  married  Jerusha  M.  Vose  April  8,  1858, 
and  had  the  following  children :  Mary  Florence, 
born  Aug.  8,  1859,  died  in  two  years  and  four  months  ; 
Anna  Maria,  born  Oct.  7,  1862  ;  Arthur  F.,  born 
Jan.  21,  1864 ;  Mary  Alice,  born  Dec.  21,  1867,  died 
Feb.  2,  1889. 

He  has  been  a  prosperous  businessman,  accumulat- 
ing successfully  through  his  own  exertions.  His  bus- 
iness has  beerf  largely  marketing  and  trading.  His 
property  is  distributed  in  several  towns,  but  his  chief 
local  interest  has  been  for  several  years  in  West 
Acton. 

He  is  grandson  of  Calvin  Blanchard,  who  was  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and  helped  build  the  breastworks  pre- 
paratory to  the  fight,  and  was  at  the  Concord  fight 
April  19th. 

He  is  the  grandnephew  of  Luther  Blanchard,  who 
was  the  fifer  at  the  Concord  fight — in  Capt.  Davis' 
company — and  a  brother  to  Simon ,  grandson  of  Calvin. 

Historical  Map  of  Actox.' — Old  road  from 
Capt.  Davis'  house  to  1st  Meeting-House  : 

C»pt.  Isaac  Darta,  1T75  ;  JoaepU  Brown,  1813 ;  Waid  S.  Haskell,  Na- 
thaoiel  G.  Brown,  1825  ;  Charles  H.  Wheeler. 

BeT.  John  Swift,  1740 ;  Dea.  Jodah  Noyes,  1780  ;  Darid  Barnard. 
Esq.,  1800  ;  Joaah  Keyea,  Eliab  Orioiee,  Jonathan  W.  Teele,  Dea.  W. 
W.  Daris. 

Captain  Phlneas  Osgood,  1744;  Edward  Harrington,  1800;  Thomas 
r.  Lawrence,  1872;  B«t.  Jamea  T.  Woodbury,  Capt.  Daniel  Tuttle, 

The  old  Parsonage : 

Josiah  Piper,  1735 ;  Est.  Moses  Adams,  1819  ;  ReT.  Manball  Shedd, 
1831 ;  Isaac  Bullard. 

The  old  School-House  north  of  the  Parsonage, 
1798: 

The  Centre  ViUage.— Edward  Tuttie,  Joseph  W.  Tuttle,  Charles  Tut- 
tle,  Dea.  Joseph  Brabrook. 

First  Store.— Dea.  John  and  James  Fletcher,  his  brother,  Ber.  James 
Fletcher,  Memorial  Library. 

Peter  Goodnow,  M.  D.,  Hon.  Stevens  Hayward,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blood, 

Benjamin  Wilde,  Jr.,  Timothy  Hartweil,  Silaa  Jones. 

1  By  Horace  F.  Tuttle. 


Store. — Stephen  Westun,  John  F.  Davis. 

Jamea  Jones,  Widow  Leightun,  Dea.  John  Fletcher,  Cyrus  Dole, 
Henry  31.  Smith,  John  E.  Cutler. 

Samuel  Cbalhu,  Jenisha  Xoyes,  Elizabeth  Brooks,  T.  Frederic  N'oyej. 

Hotel — Lieut.  Henry  Durant,  1808  ;  Silas  Jones,  1822  ;  Hoi-ace  Tuttle, 
1835  ;  Daniel  Tultle,  1S40  ;  John  E.  Cutter. 

Samuel  Jones,  Esq.,  Doctor  Abi-am  Young,  Simon  Davis,  Widow  Har> 
net  Davis. 

Store — Dea.  John  and  James  Fletcher;  Shoe  Manufactory,  John 
Fletcher  and  Sons. 

First  3Ieetlng-bouse,  1730;  School-house,  1771. 

Brooks  Tavern,  Daniel  Brooks,  1762  ;  Paul  Brooks,  James  Fletcher, 
Jr.,  Nathaniel   Stearns. 

James  Fletcher,  1704,  Dea.  Johu's  father,  Abel  Proctor,  Silas  Conant. 

Jones  Turnpike. — Laid  out  in  1817. 

Widow  Hannah  Ltigbton,  Samuel  Jones,  Esi(.,  James  Conant. 
Jonas  Blodgett,  Frank  Hosmer. 

Theodore  Reed,  Horace  Tuttle,  Dea.  William  D.  Tuttle. 
William  Keed  (Sd),  Joseph  Beed. 

The  new  road  through  the  Centre.  Laid  out  in 
1806. 

Jobli  Cragin. 

Alleu  Richardson,  1820  ;    Charles  F.  Richardson,  Ai.  Bobbins. 

The  road  over  the  Strawberry  Hill,  1735.  BouDds 
renewed  1803,  and  road  straightened  1807,  over  the 
brook. 

The  road  from  Littleton  line — Nashoba  Corner, 
called  Proctor's  Road,  1746 — leading  to  Cemetery, 
and  crossing  Harvard  Turnpike  at  Daniel  McCarthy's, 
1735,  and  on  to  Joel  Conant  and  so.  east  Acton. 

Cotton  Proctor,   Peter  Fletcher,  Oliver  Wetherbee,  John  Grimes. 
Magog  Hill. 

Jonas  Allen,  1702  ;  Simon  Tuttle,  1702 ;  Francis  Tuttle,  Town  of  Ac- 
ton. 
Simon  Tuttle  ;   Jr,  1S28. 
Charles  Uandley,  1827. 

School,  1787,  at  the  crossing  leading  to  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's, burnt  1795. 

Dr.  Abraham  Skinner,  Charles  Tuttle. 
Rocky  Guzzle. 
Woodlawn  Cemetery,  1730. 

Daniel  F.  Barker,  1809  ;  Dea.  Samuel  Hosmer,  1839. 
Joseph  Barker,  1762-1809  ;  Lieut.  Reuben  Barker,  Joseph  W.  Wheeler. 
.\bner  Wheeler,  Capt.  Silas  Jones,  Daniel  McCarthy. 
Dauiel  Shepherd,  1735 ;  John   Cole,  1800 ;  .\lvin  Raymond,  JedldiaU 
Tuttle. 
Joseph  Cole,  1800;  George  B.  Cole,  William  Hosmer. 

The  Stow  and  Carlisle  road,  1735-1803. 

Capt.  Samuel  Davis,  1735  ;  John  .\dams,  Jr  ,  1770 ;  Ebenezer  Barker, 
1807  ;  Jonathan  Barker,  1847  ;  Cyrus  Barker. 
3.  E.  School,  1771  ;  Forge,  1766. 

County  road  from  Mill  Corner  to  Assabet  River  and 
Faulkner  Mills,  1776. 

Joseph  Dudley,  1793 ;  ReubsD  Barker,  William  S.  Jonea. 

Josiab  Hayward,   1735 ;  SiiueoD  Hayward,  1792 ;  yin.  Mazy  Skinoer 

Uayward'a  Mills. 

Towards  Faulkner's  Mills. 

Lieut.  John  Adams,  1750 ;  Moses  Fletcher,  1826 ;  Peter  Fletcher, 
Lemuel  Dole,  Frank  Pratt. 

Dea.  Joseph  Fletcher,  1735  ;  Capt.  Daniel  Fletcher,  1776 ;  Stephen 
Shepherd,  Benjamin  Wilde,  1797-1822 ;  Asa  Parker,  1825  ;  frank  0 
Barker,  18d5. 

Reuben  Hosmer.  1800  ;  Joseph  Wilde,  1825  ;  William  A.  Wilde. 

Charles  Robbins. 

Capt.  John  Hayward,  1775  ;  John  S.  Fletcher.  Daniel  Fletcher. 

Benjamin  Robbins,  1820;  John  Fletcher,  1846. 
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County  road  leading  from  Faulkner's  Mills  to  S.  E. 
Acton  Mills. 

.\mmiruhammii   Faulkner,    before   1735,   Francis   Faulkner,   Francis 
Faulkner,  Jr.,  Winthrop  Faulkner,  Col.  Winthrop  E.  Faulkoer. 

Road  to  Maynard,  184". 

Road  to  Store  from  Mill  Corner,  1736. 

Joseph  W.  Tuttle,  Capt.  .\aron  C.  Handley. 
Closes   Hayward,  Cyrus  Haywani. 

DsTid  Forbusb,   1735  ;  Dand  Forbush,  Jr.,  1771 ;  Epknim  Forbuab, 
Abel  Forbusb,  Isaiah  Bead. 

Road  to  Store  from  Mill  Corner. 
John  S.  Fletcher  Cross  road. 

Cyrus  Putnam,  1829. 

SimuD  Hunt,   1731 ;   Capt.  Simon    Hunt,  Jr.,  1775. 
Josiah   Bright. 

N'atban  Bobbins,  1736 ;   George  Bobbins,  1775  ;  (George  Robbins,  Jr., 
1826. 

Sumner  Blood  Cross  road. 

Tilly  Bobbins. 
Tilly  Bobbins,  Jr. 

Road   from   Mill   Corner    and    Stow    to    Concord 
School. 

Jonathan  Tower. 

Ezra  Wheeler,  1762  ;  Lewis  Wood,  1828  ;  Mr3.  C.  D.  Lothrop. 
Samuel  Handley,  1807  ;  Joseph  Brown,  1820 ;  Elijah  Brown. 
Daniel  Brooks,    1776  ;  Dea.   .John  Brooks,  1735  ;   Jonas  Brooks,  Esq., 
1770  ;  Nathan  Wright,  Obed  Symonds. 
Titus  Law,  1735  ;  Joel  Conant,  1823_;  John  Conant,  H.  Hanson. 
John  and  Stephen  and  Amoe  Laws,  1735  ;  Abel  Cole,  1890. 
Asae  Uosmer,  Dea-  Samuel  Hosmer,  Nathaniel  Jones,  Doctor  Warner. 

Road  from  the  Laws  to  Silas  Holden's,  1770. 
Road  from  Stow  and  Concord  Road  to  Harvard 
Turnpike,  1833. 

Joel  Hoemer,  Jonathan  Hosmer,   Nut.  ThnntoD  Law. 
Josiah  Piper,  1825. 

Joseph  Piper,  177i  ;  Joseph  Piper,  Jr.,  Silas  Piper,  Jonathan  Piper, 
.\bel  Farrar. 

Road   from   Harvard  Turnpike  to    Ptoses   Taylor, 
Esq.'s,  site,  1797. 

Road  from  Moses  Taylor,  Esq.  to  Centre,  1774,: 

Joaeph   Barker,   1762 ;  Moses   Bicliardson,    ISOO ;  Silas  Taylor,  1822 ; 
Moses  Taylor,  Esq. 
John  Barker,  1736  ;  Thad.  Tuttle,  1797. 

Road  from  Mill  Corner  to  the  Centre,  way  to  meet- 
ing, 1735. 

Store,  Samuel  Joues,  1735  ;  Samuel  Jones,  Jr.,  .Varon  Jones,  1770  ■  El- 

natban  Jones. 
Capt.  Abel  Jones,  Abraham  H.  Jonea.  j 

I'atversalist  Church.  j 

Simon  Hunt,  School,  1771.  [ 

William  Cutting,  1735  ;  William  Cutting,  Jr.,  1808  ;  Luther  B.  Jones,   j 

1826. 

Cross  road  to  the  West  road. 

Dea.  Jonathan  Hosmer,  1735 ;  Stephen  Hosmer,  1765  ;  Abner  Hosmer, 
bom  1754;  Nathan  D.  Hosmer,  1800;  Aaron  Hosmer,  Herman  A. 
Gould. 

Simon  Hoemer,  Jr.,  Beoben  L.  Seed,  John  Eelly. 

Jonathan  Hoemer,  1760  ;  Simon  Hoemer,  Esq^  1800  ;  Francis  Tuttle, 
Esq  ,  Edward  O'Neill. 

County  road  along  the  brook  from  Mill  Comer  to 
the  Stow  and  Carlisle  road,  1847. 

Road  from    Uuiversalist   church,   Mill  Corner  to 
beyond  the  Ford  Pond  brook  crossing  near  Mt.  Hope 
Cemetery — before  1735. 
IS 


Jacob  Woods,  1735 ;  Oliver  Jones,  1771  ;  Abraham  Conant,  Esq.,  Win- 
throp F.  Conant. 

Simon  Hunt's  new  house,  1735 ;  John  Hunt,  1765  ;  Jotham  Hunt, 
1826  ;  Joseph  P.  Bead,  George  Coffin. 

.James  Faulkner,  Aaron  Faulkner,  1800 ;  .\ndrow  Wilson,  1826 ; 
Daniel  Wetherbee,  John  Hapgood. 

Mount  Hope  Cemetery. 

County  road  from  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery  to  store  in 
West  Acton,  1766. 

Uoiversalist  Church. 
Baptist  Church. 
Store,  School. 

Farr's  road  to  Meeting  in  1735,  coming  from  Stow 
to  West  Acton. 

Stephen  Farr,  1740  ;  Oliver  Houghton,  Levi  Houghton. 

Ti.omasFarrs,  1735  ;  Nathaniel  Faulkner,  1764 ;  Nathaniel  Faulkner, 
Jr.,   Nathaniel  S.  Faulkner,  Frank  H.  Whitcomb. 

Capt.  Samuel  Hayward,  1735  ;  James  Haywaid,  bom  1750  ;  Capt. 
Stevens  Hayward,  Hon.  Stevens  Hayward,  Orlando  Leiand. 

Ezekiel  Davis,  Capt.  Isaac  Davie,  bora  1746;  Elias  Chaffln,  Jonathan 
B.  Davis,  George  Hagar. 

Capt.  Samuel  Hav ward's  way  to  Meeting,  1735- 
1800. 

Hezekiah    Wheeler,    17.35  ;    Samuel    Wheeler,    1775-1797 ;     Nathan 
Wheeler,  James  W.  Wheeler. 
Joseph  Wheeler,  Dea.  John  Wheeler,  Elisha  H.  Cutler. 

Road  laid  out  1762 — a  short  line. 

William  Beed,  Joseph  Beed. 

Road  from  Store  in  West  Acton  to  Littleton,  1760. 

Bradbury  Stone. 

John  Tuttle,  1800  ;  Beuben  Handley,  Jacob  Priest. 

Timothy  Brooks,  William  Beed,  William  Beed  (2d),  Isaac  Beed. 

David  Brooks,  1735  ;  Joseph  Brooks,  1780;  Silas  Brooka,  Ephraim 
Hapgood,  1810  ;  Kphraim  Hapgood,  Jr.,  Andrew  Hapgood. 

Nathaniel  Hapgood,  1800. 

Nathaniel  Wheeler,  1762  ;  Boger  Wheeler,  Eben  Smith,  Edwin  Parker. 

Abraham  Hapgood,  1775  ;  James  Hapgood,  Simon  Blanchard. 

Cyrus  Hapgood,  Benjamin  F.  Hapgood,  John  Hapgood,  Ephraim 
Hapgood,  Jr.,  Ephraim  Hapgood,  1760. 

Xashoba  road  from  West  Acton. 

Judge  Gilbert,  1775  ;»James  Keyes,  Ivory  Keyea,  1845  ;  Nahum  Little- 
field. 

From  Xashoba  to  the  Gravel-pit  road,  1753. 

John  Chaffln,  1702;  John  Chaffln,  Jr.,  Antoine  Bulette,  1829. 
Robert  ChalBn,  1702  ;  Bobort  Chaffln,  Jr.,  1829  ;  A.  Biaso. 
Lieut.  Thomas  Noyee,  1753  ;  Capt.  Joseph  Noyea,  1808 ;    Thomas  J. 
Noyes,  1820  ;  Alonzo  L.  Tuttle. 

Gravel-pit  road — County,  1846. 

John  Chaffin'a  road  to  Meeting  in  1753. 

James  Fletcher,  1791 ;  Potter  Conan^  1795 ;  Panl  Conant,  Samuel  P. 
Couant,  1808  ;  Benjamin  Bobbins,  Phlneas  Harrington,  Simon  Bobbins. 

Samuel  Parlin,  1770  ;  Davis  Parlln,  Jonathan  Parlin,  Thomas  Ham- 
mond. 

Oft"  from  the  Harvard  turnpike  in  coming  from  West 
Acton. 

Samuel  Hosmer,  1795;  Dea.  Silas  Hosmer,  1812;  Frank  W.  Knowl- 
ton. 

The  road  leading  from  Stow  to  Concord  before 
1735. 

Dea.  Benjamin  Hayward,   Aaron  Hayward,  Lowell  Wood,    Albart  A 
Haynes. 

Xagog  Pond. 

Captain  Daniel  White,  J.  K.  Putney. 

Dea.  John  White. 

David  Lamson,  I7i;2,  in  from  road. 
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Joseph  Chamberlain,  in  from  road. 

Frederic  Roiiillard. 

Solomon  Dutton. 

John  Handle)',  David  Handle;-. 

Joseph  Bobbins,  1774  ;  John  Dinsmore  Bobbins,  James  Koves,  George 
R.  Keyes. 

Capt.  John  Handley,  1830 ;  John  Roaillard. 

Eben  Bobbins,  Abraham  Handloy,  Henry  Loker. 

Thomas  Blanchard. 

Charles  Bobbins. 

Joseph  ChaUtn,  1797  ;  Jonathan  Wheeler. 

Amos  Noyes,  Luther  Davis. 
Reuben  Wheeler. 

Joel  Oliver,  Ephraim  Oliver. 

Mark  White  (.'d),  William  Steams,  Robert  P.  Boas,  Ephraim  Davis. 

David  Davis,  Calvin  Hayward,  Solomon  Smith,  Samuel  Tuttle,  18U0  ; 
Horace  Uoamer. 

William  BillinKS,  Henry  Brooks. 

Aaron  Chafiln,  Silas  Conant. 

School. 

Edward   Wetherbee,    Jonathan   Billings,   James  E.  Billings,  Otis  H. 
Forbush. 

Junes  Billings,  177S  ;  James  Hapgood,  Isaiah  Parkins. 

John  Robblns,  1800 ;  Elbridge  Robblus. 

Joseph  Wooley,  1735. 

Joseph    Harris,  1735;  Joseph    Harris,    Jr.,   1735;  Daniel  Harris. 

John  Barker,  Jr.,   1735. 

Edvrard   Wetherboe,  1775  ;  Edward  Wetherbee,  Jr. 

Elbridge  J.  Bobbins. 

Grist  mill. 

Daniel  Wetherl>ee. 

Road  leading  from  Edward  Wetherbee's  across  the 
brook,  south  of  the  saw-mill,  1749. 

Forge  before  1735. 

Capt.  Joseph  Rabbins,  1775. 

In  from  the  road  near  the  rivulet,  south  of  Joseph 
Robbing. 

Capt.  Thomas  Wheeler,  1668. 
Nathan  Bobbins,  before  1735. 

Road  from  Daniel  Wetherbee's  to  Silas  Holden's 
place,  on  the  Harvard  Turnpike,  1865. 

Samuel  Wright,  1751  ;  Samuel  Wright,  Jr.,  1812;  Silas  Holden,  182:1; 
Pope  A  Lyman. 

Now  road  over  Strawberry  Hill. 

Solomon  Surges.  John  Whitney. 

Mark   While,  1735  ;  Samuel  White,  1756 ;  Simon  Hapgood,  Bei^amin 
F.  Hapgood. 

Road  to  Concord,  from  Strawberry  Hill,  1735. 

Jonathan  Cleaveland,  1735. 

Benben  Wheeler,  1800  ;   William  Wheeler. 

Addiion  Wheeler. 

Col.  Nathanial  Edwards,  1760 ;  John  Edwards,  Daniel  McCarthy. 

John  Davis,  1734  ;  Capt  Samuel  Davis,  1763  ;  Paul  Dudley. 

Branch  from  Littleton  road. 

Lient.  Jonathan  Billings,  1735  ;  Jonathan  Billings,  1762 ;  Faol  Dudley, 
1808 ;  Calvin  Harris. 

Ephrum  DlUingl,  1775  ;  Darius  Billings,  Joseph  Estabrook. 
Israel  Giles. 

Old  road  to  Concord,  1735. 

Bei^amin  Brabrook,  1735 ;  House  built,   1751  ;  Benjamin  Brabrook, 
1770  ;  George  Brabrook,  Hammond  Taylor,  1890. 

Near  Concord  line,  1735. 

Setb   Brooks,  1797;  N'athan    Brooks,   Nathan   Brooks,  Jr.,  WilberG. 
Davis,  1887. 

The  old  road  to  Littleton  in  1735. 

Abram  B.  Handley. 

Capt.  Daniel  Davis,    Ebenezer    Davis,    Ebenezer    Davis,  Jr.,   Amaaa 
Davia,  William  Davis. 

Ebenezer  Davis,  William  B.  Davis. 


The  road  from  Acton  Centre  to  Carlisle,  1735-1803. 

Amos  Handley,  1800. 

Jonas  Davis,  Abel  Conant.  Luther  (;'onaul.  Luther  <'c>nant,  .Ir. ,  E^q. 

George  W.  Tuttle,  1800. 

Old  road  from  Acton  to  Carlisle. 

Joseph  Cbaffin,  1784  ;  Jonathan  Wheeler. 
Thorass  Thorp,  1775  ;  Xatban  Cbaffin. 
Thomas  Wheeler,   173'i  ;  Xehemiahs  Hill. 
Jerry    Hosmer,  1824. 
James  Harris,  18.9. 

Uriah  Foster,   Hugh   Cash,  Ebenezer  Wood. 

John  Harris,  1769  ;  John  Harris,  Jr.,  1808 :  George  H.  Harns,  1889. 
Moses  Woods,  1800 ;  .\aron  Woods. 
Cynis  Wheeler,  1844. 
James  Davis,  180O ;  Ebenezer  Hayward. 

Samuel   Wheeler,  1735 ;  Gerehom  Davis,  1740  ;  John    Hayward,   Jr., 
Daniel  Davis"  Mill,  1775  ;  Lieut.  Phineas  Wheeler,  Francis  Robblus. 
Elijah  Davis,  1776. 
Jonathan  Davis,  ISCK). 

Old  East  Cemetery  before  1735. 

School,   Dea.  John  Heald,  1735  ;  Lieut.  John   Heald,  1762 ;  Timothy 
Brown,  1800:  John  Xickles. 

John  Davis's  Mill,  1735,  on  Charles  Tuttle's  brook. 
Daniel  White's  Mill  on  the  Xagog  brook  below  Abel 
Robbin's  house,  south  of  Thomas  Moore. 

The  Davis  Monument— The  citizens  of  Acton 
believing  that  the  name  of  Captain  Isaac  Davis,  the 
first  officer  who  fell  in  the  struggle  for  independence, 
and  also  the  names  of  his  two  brave  townsmen,  Abner 
Hosmer  and  James  Hayward — one  of  whom  fell  by 
his  side  on  the  famous  19th  of  April,  1775,  at  the 
old  North  Bridge  in  Concord,  and  the  other  in  the 
pursuit  at  Lexington  on  the  same  day — were  deserv- 
ing of  a  better  fame  than  history  had  usually  awarded 
them,  and  a  more  commanding  and  enduring  struc- 
ture than  ordinary  slabs  of  .^late  to  tell  the  story  of 
their  martyrdom  and  mark  the  spot  where  their  dust 
reposes,  passed  the  following  vote  at  a  large  town- 
meeting  bolden  on  the  11th  November  a.d.  1850  . 

"  Voted,  That  the  town  of  Acton  erect  a  monument 
over  Captain  I^aac  Davis,  Hosmer  and  Hayward,  and 
that  their  remains  be  taken  up  and  put  in  some  suit- 
able place  on  Acton  Common,  if  the  friends  of  said 
Davis,  Hosmer  and  Haywardare  willing, and  that  the 
Selectmen  and  the  three  ministers  in  the  town  be  a  Com- 
mittee to  lay  out  what  they  shall  think  proper  or  pe- 
tition Congress  and  the  State  Legislature  for  aid  in 
erecting  said  monument." 

A  petition  for  this  object  was  presented  to  the  Leg- 
islature early  in  the  session  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Woodbur>'. 

The  committee  consisted  of  Ivory  Keyes,  Luther 
Conant,  James  Tuttle,  selectmen  ;  James  T.  Woodbury, 
Robert  Stinson,  Horace  Richardson,  ministers,  in  be- 
half of  the  town. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  Legislature  or  the  Mil- 
itia to  whom  this  petition  was  referred,  unanimously 
submitted  a  report  in  favor  of  the  project.  The  mat- 
ter was  fully  discussed,  and  after  the  eloquent  address 
and  appeal  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  resolve  was  passed 
by  a  large  majority. 

Two  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated,  to  be  join- 
ed by  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars  by  the 
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town  of  Acton,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  i 
the  Governor,  George  S.  Boutwell,  and  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  town. 

There  was  a  difference  of  choice  by  the  committee 
aa  to  where  on  the  Common  the  monument  should 
stand.  The  decision  was  finally  left  with  the  Gover- 
nor, who  decided  upon  the  present  site,  a  spot  not 
suggested  by  any  one  before,  but  which  all  agreed 
was  just  the  place  for  it  as  soon  as  mentioned  by  the 
Crovernor. 

Another  question  decided,  was  whether  it  should  be 
made  of  rough  or  hewn  granite.  "  Let  it  be  of  God's 
own  granite,"  said  Mr.  Woodbury,  "  and  let  it  be  from 
the  Acton  quarry  nearest  to  the  site."  Most  of  the 
granite  was  taken  from  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  Mr. 
Woodbury's  residence,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  Com- 
mon to  the  north,  and  given  by  him  for  the  purpose. 

The  model  finally  approved  by  the  committee  has 
been  universally  admired  for  its  beauty,  simplicity 
and  impressiveness.  It  is  seventy-five  feet  high  ;  the 
top  is  four  feet  four  inches  square ;  a  square  shaft, 
reaching  upward  from  a  finely-proportioned  arch  on 
each  side  at  its  base.  The  base  is  fifteen  feet  wide, 
and  extends  eight  feet  into  the  earth,  and  is  of  good, 
split,  heavy  blocks  of  granite.  Through  the  centre 
of  the  cap-stoue  projects  upward  a  wooden  flag-staff, 
twenty-five  feet  in  length,  from  the  top  of  which  a 
flag  is  kept  floating,  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  on 
all  public  days  of  patriotic  import. 

In  a  panel  on  the  side  facing  the  main  avenue  the 
inscription  reads  as  follows: 

"  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the  town 
of  Acton,  co-operating  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  their  I 
glorious  deeds  of  patriotism,  have  erected  this  monu- 
ment in  honor  of  Capt.  Isaac  Davis  and  privates  • 
Abner  Hosmer  and  James  Hayward,  citizen  soldiers  | 
of  Acton  and  Provincial  Minute-men,  who  fell  in  ] 
Concord  Fight,  the  19th  day  of  April,  a.d.  1775. 

"  On  the  morning  of  that  eventful  day  the  Provin- 
cial oflicers  held  a  council  of  war  near  the  old  North 
Bridge  in  Concord :  and  as  they  separated,  Davis  ex- 
claimed, 'I  haven't  a  man  that  is  afraid  to  go  I'  and 
immediately  marched  his  company  from  the  left  to 
the  right  of  the  line,  and  led  in  the  first  organized 
attack  upon  the  troops  of  George  III.  in  that  mem- 
orable war,  which,  by  the  help  of  God,  made  the 
thirteen  colonies  independent  of  Great  Britain  and 
gave  political  being  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

'•.Uton,  April  19,  1851." 

The  old  gravestones,  which  stood  for  seventy-five 
years  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  the  three  patriots 
in  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  have  been  laid  on  the  sides 
of  the  mound  at  the  base  of  the  monument.  They 
are  very  ancient  in  appearance,  and  bear  the  follow- 
ing interesting  inscriptions  : 

"Menenti  Mobo. 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  Mr.  Aboer  Hoemer,  who  was  lulled  at  Con- 
cord April  19^  1775,  in  ye  defence  of  ye  just  rights  of  bis  country,  being 
in  the  twenty. first  year  of  bis  age." 


Hayward 'a  is  even  more  interesting,  containing,  in 
addition,  this  poetry  : 

"  This  monument  may  unborn  ages  tell 
How  brave  young  Hayward  like  a  hero  fell, 
^Vhen  fighting  for  bis  countries  liberty 
Was  slain,  and  here  his  body  now  doth  lye — 
He  and  bis  foe  were  by  each  other  slafn. 
His  victim's  blood  with  his  ye  earth  didstaio. 

tJpoD  ye  field  he  was  with  victory  crowned. 
And  yet  most  yield  his  breath  upon  that  ground. 
He  expressed  bis  hope  in  God  before  his  death. 
After  his  foe  bad  yielded  np  bis  breath. 
Ob,  may  bis  death  a  lasting  witness  lye 
Against  oppressor's  bloody  cruelty." 

This  contains  the  story  of  his  death.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  British  he  stopped  at  a  pump  to  drink, 
when  a  British  oflScer,  who  came  out  of  the  house, 
exclaimed,  "  You're  a  dead  man ! "  Both  aimed,  fired, 
and  both  fell  mortally  wounded,  the  oflScer  dying  a 
few  seconds  before  young  Hayward.  The  powder- 
horn  worn  by  Hayward  was  pierced  with  the  ball, 
and  is  now  preserved,  having  been  silver-mounted  by 
Edward  Everett. 

The  third  stone  is  that  of  Captain  Davis,  which  is 
headed,  "I  say  unto  all,  watch!"  and  then,  after  a 
record  of  his  death,  this  is  added:  "Is  there  not  an 
appointed  time  to  man  upon  ye  earth?  Are  not  his 
days  also  like  the  days  of  an  hireling?  As  the  cloud 
vanisheth  away,  so  he  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave 
shall  come  up  no  more.  He  shall  return  no  more  to 
his  house ;  neither  shall  his  place  know  him  any 
morel    Job  7 :  1,  9,  10." 

The  dedication  of  this  monument  was  a  day  to  be 
remembered  by  every  loyal  citizen  of  the  town;  in- 
deed, by  every  one  present  true  to  the  flag  of  the 
Union.  It  occurred  October  29,  1851.  The  monu- 
ment was  surmounted  by  the  stars  and  stripes,  and 
from  each  side  of  the  apex  was  extended  a  Une  of 
streamers  and  flags  Across  the  principal  streets  were 
also  lines  of  flags,  which  were  tastefully  grouped  and 
arranged  by  Mr.  Yale,  of  Boston. 

The  day  was  cloudy  and  lowering,  but  still  favor- 
able for  the  ceremonies — no  rain  falling  until  they 
were  all  concluded. 

The  attendance  of  the  citizens  of  the  surrounding 
towns  was  quite  large.  Five  thousand  persons  were 
judged  to  be  present,  mostly  the  hardy  and  intelligent 
yeomanry  of  Old  Middlesex,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  day  consisted  of  a  proces- 
sion, an  oration  by  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Boutwell, 
a  poem  by  Rev.  J.  Pierpont,  of  Medford,  and  a  din- 
ner, which  was  succeeded  by  speeches  from  several 
distinguished  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  Robert 
C.  Winthrop,  of  Boston,  Hon.  B.  Thompson,  of 
Charlestown,  Col.  Isaac  H.  Wright,  of  Lexington, 
and  Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  of  Lexington.  A  thou- 
sand plates  were  set  for  the  dinner,  under  a  mammoth 
tent,  erected  by  Mr.  Yale,  of  Boston,  a  few  rods  to  the 
north  of  the  monument. 

The  procession  was  formed  on  the  Green   abont 
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noon.  The  military  escort,  which  made  a  fine  ap- 
pearance, was  under  command  of  Col.  James  Jones, 
of  the  First  Artillerj-,  with  Major  I.  S.  Keyes  and 
Adjutant  E.  C.  Wetherbee  aa  staff.  The  following 
companies  composed  the  battalion ;  The  Concord 
Artillery,  Capt.  James  B.  Wood,  accompanied  by 
Flagg's  Boston  Brass  Band ;  the  Prescott  Guards,  of 
Pepperell,  under  command  of  Alden  Lawrence,  first 
lieutenant ;  the  Sudbury  Rifles,  Captain  Ephraim 
Morse. 

Following  the  escort  was  the  civic  procession,  under 
command  of  Col.  W.  E.  Faulkner,  as  chief  marshal, 
assisted  by  Ed.  W.  Harrington,  A.  L.  Hutchinson, 
Simon  Davis,  Henderson  Rowell,  Henry  Brooks, 
George  G.  Parker,  A.  J.  Clough  and  H.  L.  Neal, 
mounted  aids,  and  Messrs.  L.  Gilman,  Marshall  Par- 
ker, V.  Lintell  and  Lowell  Stearns,  on  foot  to  escort 
the  ladies ;  the  Governor  and  aides,  consisting  of 
Colonels  Heard,  Chapman,  Williams  and  Needham  ; 
the  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  invited 
guests,  the  president,  vice-presidents  and  committee 
of  arrangements  of  the  various  towns,  composed  the 
second  division.  The  third  division  embraced  No.  1 
Division  of  the  Order  of  United  Americans,  and  the 
"O'Kommakamesit"  Fire  Company,  No.  2,  of  Marl- 
boro'. The  fourth  and  fifth  divisions  were  composed 
of  citizens  from  Lexington,  Concord,  Littleton,  Box- 
boro',  Sudbury,  Westford,  Stow  and  Acton.  Several 
of  these  towns  carried  appropriate  banners.  That 
from  Lezingtbn  was  a  large,  white  banner  with  a  red 
fringe.  On  the  front  was  the  inscription,  "Lexing- 
ton, April  19,  1775.  O,  what  a  glorious  day  for 
America ! "  On  the  reverse — "  Freedom's  Offering  I "' 
and  the  names  of  Parker  and  other  patriots  who  fell 
in  the  fight  at  Lexington. 

From  the  Green  the  proces^iion  proceeded  towards. 
the  Old  Burying-ground,  southeast  part  of  the  town, 
where  the  remains  of  the  patriots  Davis,  Hosmer  and 
Hayward  were  deposited,  awaiting  their  removal  to 
the  monument. 

The  bones,  which  were  disinterred  some  days  before, 
were  nearly  entire,  and  were  enclosed  in  an  oblong, 
black  walnut  box,  highly  polished  and  studded  with 
silver  nails.  The  remains  were  enclosed  in  different 
compartments,  each  marked  upon  the  cover  by  a 
silver  plate  bearing  the  name  of  the  old  patriots. 
The  cheek-bone  of  Hosmer  showed  the  trace  of  the 
ball  which  caused  his  death,  entering  just  below  the 
left  eye  and  coming  out  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  box  was  placed  in  a  hearse,  and  under  the 
escort  of  the  "  Davis  Guards,"  First  Lieutenant  Dan- 
iel Jones  in  command,  met  the  procession  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  roads  leading  to  town.  Here 
both  parties  baited — the  military  escort  in  open 
order,  and  with  arms  presented  awaited  the  approach 
of  the  sacred  remains — the  Lowell  Band,  which  ac- 
companied them,  playing  a  beautiful  dirge,  composed 
by  Kurick.  Flagg's  Brass  Band,  which  accompanied 
the  escort,  then  performed  the  dirge,  "  Peace,  trou- 


bled :  "  after  which  the  escort  fell  into  position  and 
the  procession,  including  the  remains,  proceeded  to 
the  monument.  Eight  venerable  citizens  of  Acton, 
all  of  them  over  seventy  years  of  age,  appeared  as 
pall-bearers.  They  were ;  Joseph  Harris,  Dr.  Charles 
Tuttle,  each  eighty-two  years  old  ;  Nathan  D.  Hosmer 
(nephew  of  Abner),  eighty ;  John  Harri.^*,  Daniel 
Barker  and  James  Keyes,  each  seventy-six  years; 
Jonathan  Barker,  seventy-four;  and  Lemuel  Hil- 
dreth,  seventy.  The  hearse  was  driven  by  John 
Tenney. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  monument  the  box  contain- 
ing the  remains  was  placed  upon  a  stand  in  the  street, 
which  was  covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall.  The 
box  was  opened  and  an  opportunity  given  to  all  who 
wished  to  look  upon  the  remains.  The  box  was  then 
closed  and  deposited  in  the  monument  in  the  place 
designed  for  it.  The  procession  was  then  again 
formed  and  proceeded  to  the  tent,  under  which  the 
remaining  scenes  of  the  day  were  to  take  place. 

The  tent  was  hung  around  with  streamers  festooned 
and  in  the  centre  was  the  beautiful  flag  which  had 
recently  been  presented  by  the  ladies  of  Acton  to  the 
"  Davis  Guards."  The  tent  was  reached  about  one 
o'clock.  Rev.  J.  T.  Woodbury,  president  of  the  day, 
called  upon  Rev.  Mr.  Frost,  of  Concord,  to  invoke  a 
blessing  on  the  table  and  the  day.  An  original  hymn 
composed  by  Rev.  Henry  Durant,  of  Byfield,  a  native 
of  Acton,  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  "  Hamburg." 
The  first  and  sixth  of  the  seven  stanzas  are  here 
given 

"  0  God,  we  give  the  praise  to  Thee, 

The  honor  ofour  natioa'a  birth  ; 
It  was  Thy  power  that  made  as  free — 

The  power  that  guides  the  rolling  earth. 
As  oD  this  pile,  beneath  Ihoie  slcies, 

The  peaceful  light  of  heaven  siiatl  play, 
So  the  Heroic  Past  shall  rise 

.\nd  meet  the  glories  of  that  day." 

The  oration,  poem  and  speeches  then  followed, 
which  were  eloquent  and  stirring  with  patriotic  senti- 
ment and  fully  appreciated  by  the  responsive  crowds 
in  attendance. 

The  closing  words  of  Governor  Boutwell. — "  To-day 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the  town  ot 
Acton  dedicate  this  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
early  martyrs  of  the  Revolution  and  consecrate  it  to 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  patriotism. 

"Here  its  base  shall  rest  and  its  apex  point  to  the 
heavens  through  the  coming  centuries.  Though  it 
bears  the  names  of  humble  men  and  commemorates 
services  stern  rather  than  brilliant,  it  shall  be  as  im- 
mortal as  American  history. 

"The  ground  on  which  it  stands  shall  be  made  clas- 
sical by  the  deeds  which  it  commemorates,  and  may 
this  monument  exist  only  with  the  existence  of  the 
republic:  and  when  God,  in  His  wisdom,  shall  bring 
this  government  to  nought,  as  all  human  governments 
must  come  to  nought,  may  no  stone  remain  to  point 
the  inquirer  to  fields  of  valor,  or  to  remind  him  of 
deeds  of  glory. 
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"And  finally  aiay  the  republic  resemble  the  aun  in 
his  daily  circuit,  so  that  none  shall  know  whether  its 
path  were  more  glorious  in  the  rising  or  in  the  set- 
ting." 

Judge  Hoar's  stniiment  (of  Concord). — "  The  mem- 
ory of  Davis  and  Hosmer  and  their  brave  companions 
in  arms:  The  men  who  fell  at  the  Old  North  Bridge, 
of  Concord,  and  the  men  who  avenged  their  fall :  the 
first  who  received  the  enemy's  fire,  and  the  first  officer 
who  returned  it.  One  in  purpose,  one  in  patriotism : 
separated  by  the  fortunes  of  that  day — united  forever 
in  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  their  country- 
men."' 

Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont,  the  poet,  gave  this  as  his  senti- 
ment, alluding  to  the  slight  interruption  by  the  noise 
of  knives  and  forks  near  the  close  of  his  poem,  and 
sayinir  that,  having  pitted  his  tongue  against  a  bul- 
lock's, and  been  most  terribly  worsted,  a  speech  could 
not  be  expected  of  him. 

"  Let  Poets  learn  at  dinner  to  be  brief, 
Else  will  their  tongues  be  beaten  by  tbe  beef." 

Daniel  Webater'a  sentiment,  forwarded  from  Marsh- 
field. — "  Isaac  Davis :  an  early  grave  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  has  secured  to  him  the  long  and  grateful  re- 
membrance of  his  country." 

The  Davis  Monument  was  honored  by  a  visit  of  the 
State  Military  Camp,  of  Concord,  under  the  command 
of  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  in  the  fall  of  1870. 
The  noon  hour  in  camp  was  a  scene  of  bustle  in 
preparation  for  the  afternoon  march  to  Acton.  While 
dinner  was  yet  in  a  state  of  service  at  division  quar- 
ters, the  drums  of  the  First  Brigade  were  heard  in 
the  far  distance  to  the  right  and  the  long  line  was 
marked  by  its  dust,  wending  its  way  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  the  review  field.  In  half  an  hour  the  other 
brigades  were  on  the  march  and  at  quarter  of  two 
o'clock  five  thousand  men  were  in  line.  The  infantry 
were  on  the  right  and  centre,  and  the  whole  artillery 
and  cavalry  were  massed  on  the  right. 

Promptly  at  two  o'clock  General  Butler,  mounted  on 
a  white  horse,  and  with  his  full  stafl^,  took  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  division  and  rode  out  at  the 
north  corner  on  the  Concord  Road.  He  wore  no 
plume.  The  marching  column  was  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  in  length.  The  road  from  Concord  to  Acton 
was  largely  the  same  as  the  Acton  troops  took  in  the 
Revolution,  the  division  marching  in  column  of  fours. 
At  frequent  intervals  groups  of  men,  women  and 
children  were  gathered  to  witness  the  pageant. 

The  head  of  the  column  reached  Acton  at  ten  min- 
utes af;er  four  o'clock.  The  selectmen,  W.  W.  Davis, 
Elbridge  J.  Robbins,  Jr.,  and  Charles  Robinson,  with 
a  committee  of  citizens  and  ladies,  headed  by  .Tohn 
Fletcher,  Jr.,  had  made  ample  preparations  to  wel- 
come the  troops.  Houses  were  decorated  and  barrels 
upon  barrels  of  lemonade  and  apples  had  been  got 
ready. 

The  monument  was  elegantly  decorated  and  also 
the  town   hall   adjacent.     The  streets  were  crowded 


with  people  in  holiday  attire.  W.  W.  Davis,  chair- 
main  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  addressed  General 
Butler  in  an  eloquent  and  earnest  manner.  The  gen- 
eral responded:  "In  behalf  of  the  soldiers  of  Massa- 
chusetts gathered  herein  your  good  old  town,  I  thank 
you  for  your  earnest  welcome  and  for  your  otTertd 
hospitality.  It  seems  most  pleasant  to  us  to  find  so 
beautiful  a  resting-place  after  our  long  and  weary 
march.  You  have  referred  to  the  services  of  the 
militia  in  the  late  war,  and  you  will  allow  me  to  say 
that  the  character  and  conduct  of  Co.  E,  of  Acton, 
evidenced  that  the  spirit  of  the  Revolutionary  sires 
has  not  died  out  of  the  good  town  of  Acton. 

"  You  have  the  honor  of  having  erected  the  third 
moniuuent  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  of 
having  suffered  among  the  first  in  that  struggle.  You 
have  earned  the  right  to  say  that  the  sons  will,  by 
deed  and  work,  keep  green  the  memories  of  this  his- 
toric spot.  You  and  they  have  made  a  noble  record, 
and,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  sio  may  it  be  in  the 
future. 

"  I  doubt  not  that  the  sight  of  this  monument,  and 
the  thought  that  we  stand  on  the  ground  made  sacred 
by  the  ashes  of  heroes,  will  be  of  value  to  the  Military 
of  Massachosetts,  in  increasing  in  their  bosoms  the 
holier  emotions  of  patriotism,  and  inspire  them  to  be 
able  defenders  of  the  institution  for  which  Davis,  and 
Ho?mer  and  Hayward  fell. 

"  We  rejoice  that  we  are  able  to  be  here  and  thank 
you  again  for  the  welcome  and  the  bounty  with  which 
you  greet  us.     We  propose  to  close  our  response  by  a 
salute  of  thirteen  guns,  which  will  be  fired  by  one  of 
our  light  batteries,  as  a  further  tribute  of  respect  and 
atfection   for  the  men    of  Acton  living  and   dead." 
The  event  was  a  lively  one,  and  a  feature  of  the  week 
that  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  partici- 
pated in  it,  and  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 
The  War  of  1812.— The  War  of  1812  was  not 
I  popular  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  in  the  begia- 
I  ning  of  the  war  several  men   were  enlisted   in   the 
army.     In    1814   the   military   company   called    the 
1  Davis  Blues  was  ordered  into  service  as  a  body  and 
I  was  despatched  to  Boston  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
I  that  place  against  a  possible  attack.     Hon.  John  C. 
Park,  of  Boston,  a  native  of  Acton,  and  a  grandson 
of  Rev.   Moses   Adams,  thus  writes,  describing  the 
event : 

"  1  well  remember  the  commotion  in  .\cton  on  the 
day  when  the  Blues  met  to  take  up  their  march  to 
Boston.  We  boys  were  wild  with  excitement,  but 
when  tlie  large  doors  of  the  meeting-house  were 
thrown  open  and  it  was  understood  that  the  company 
would  have  prayers  offered  for  them,  we  were  so- 
bered at  once.  I  thought  the  prayer  was  very  earn- 
est and  appropriate,  and  was  indignant  when  after- 
wards, among  the  gathered  knots  of  men  in  front  of 
the  porch,  I  heard  some  criticising  it  as  being  too 
much  tinctured  with  the  good  old  minister's  anti-war 
'  sensiments.     In   a   few  davs  the  fifer   returned   and 
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gave  glowing  accounts  of  their  enthusiastic  reception 
and  the  march  of  the  Blues  through  Boston.  It 
seems  that  at  every  street-corner  the  men  and  the 
boys  would  cheer,  and  the  drum  and  fife  were  ex- 
pected to  respond  with  a  triple  roll  and  salute.  The 
poor  fifer  was  so  exhausted  with  his  untiring  efforts, 
to  pipe  shrill  for  the  honor  of  his  corps  and  the  town, 
that  he  was  taken  with  spitting  of  blood  and  had  to 
return  home.  This  I  believe  was  the  only  blood  shed 
during  the  campaign." 

The  enemy  kept  away  from  Boston,  otherwise  the 
"Davis  Blues"  might  have  patterned  after  the  style  of 
the  Davia  minute-men  thirty-nine  years  before  at 
Concord.  John  Fletcher,  afterwards  captain  of  the 
company,  was  then  clerk  and  went  to  Boston  as  clerk. 
Silas  Jones,  the  son  of  Aaron  Jones,  was  the  captain. 
His  company  was  the  first  to  report  at  headquarters 
(after  receiving  the  orders)  of  any  in  the  regiment. 
Three  times  since  the  existence  of  the  nation  a  com- 
pany from  Acton  has  been  summoned  at  the  outbreak  | 
of  war, — the  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion — and  in  each  case  has  been  the 
first  to  appear  on  duty. 

A  list  of  Acton  Davis  Blues  who  went  to  South 
Boston  in  the  War  of  1812,  whose  names  have  been 
copied  from  the  original-pay  roll,  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  the  clerk  of  the  company,  Deacon  John 
Fletcher,  now  in  possession  of  Deacon  Samuel  Hos- 
mer : 

Captain,  Silas  Jouee,  jod  of  Aaron  Jones  ;  1st  Lieutenant,  Jauies 
Jones;  2d  Lieutenant,  .\aroa  Hayward  ;  Ensi^,  Jonathan  Hoemer,  Jr.; 
Cleck,  Jolin  Flutcber  ;  damuel  Conant,  John  Hendlej,  Silas  Piper,  Jr., 
fifer ;  Paul  Conant,  baas  drum  ;  Abaer  Wheeler,  amall  dnim  ;  Luke 
Ha>-ward,  James  Fletcher,  Jr.  (brother  to  the  clerkl  ;  Jonathan  B. 
Davis,  James  Uaywaid.  Joslab  H.  Adams,  Joseph  Barker  (2d),  Jonathan 
Billings,  Jr.,  Ephraim  BlUinga,  Joaiah  Bright,  Jr.,  James  Conant,  Joel 
Conant,  John  Conant,  John  ChatBn,  Joseph  T.  Chamberlain,  Ezekiel 
Chamberlain,  Ebenezer  Davis,  Luthsr  Davis,  John  S.  Fletcher,  Abet 
Forboah,  Silas  Hoamer,  Moeea  Hayward  (shut  accidentally),  Nathaniel 
Hapgood,  John  Harris,  James  Keyes,  George  Rohbins,  Joseph  Bobbtua, 
George  W.  Bobbins,  John  D.  Robbins,  William  Reed  (3d),  Allen  Bich- 
ardson,  Jonathan  Wheeler,  Samnel  Whitney,  Oliver  Wetherbee,  Nathan 
D.  Hoamer 

ScHOOL-HotJSKS. — There  was  a  movement  in  1740, 
soon  after  the  town  was  organized,  to  obtain  an  appro- 
priation for  school  purposes,  but  the  movement  failed. 
At  a  meeting  in  1 741  the  town  voted  that  a  reading, 
writing  and  moving  school  be  kept  for  six  months. 

This  early  action  in  favor  of  a  school  on  wheels 
shows  that  the  idea  is  not  original  with  the  present 
generation. 

In  1743,  at  a  special  meeting  in  December,  the  town 
voted  £18,  old  tenor,  for  a  reading  and  writing  school 
and  to  divide  the  town  into  three  parts. 

This  division  continued  until  1751,  when  the  dis- 
tricts were  increased  to  six,  in  1771  another  was  add- 
ed for  a  few  years. 

From  1790-1800  there  were  five  districts,  then  four 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  when  the  present  division 
into  six  districts  began.  When  there  were  only  four 
districts  the  inhabitants  of  the  southeast  part  of  the 


town  received  their  school  money  from  the  town  and 
united  with  certain  inhabitants  of  Sudbury  and  Con- 
cord, and  had  a  school  in  a  house  which  was  just 
across  the  Sudbury  line.  This  was  called  the  School 
of  the  Three  Friends.  At  this  time  the  North  and 
East  Districts  were  one.  Previous  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  town  there  were  buildings  erected  for  school 
purposes  at  private  expense,  and  the  schools  kept 
according  to  the  circumstances  then  existing  in  differ- 
ent localities. 

The  first  schoolmasters  were  mostly  residents  of 
the  town.  As  late  as  1771  there  were  four  school- 
houses  which  were  private  property.  The  first  appro- 
priations for  schools  were  very  small — not  more  than 
£12. 

But  few  studie>  were  taught  and  the  teachers  but 
poorly  paid.  The  schools  were  called  reading  and 
writing  schools,  and  none  but  the  simplest  rudiments 
of  knowledge  were  taught  before  the  present  century. 

A  master  in  the  winter  received  but  little  more  per 
week  than  a  day-laborer,  and  the  teacher  of  a 
"woman's  school  "  but  little  more  than  a  servant  girl. 

In  1760  an  order  was  drawn  to  pay  a  master  fifteen 
shillings  for  keeping  school  two  weeks  and  a  half,  and 
another  drawn  for  his  board  for  half  that  sum. 

An  aged  resident  of  the  town  said  that  when  she 
was  a  girl  the  lady  teacher  haii  one  dollar  per  week 
for  her  services  and  her  mother  received  one  dollar 
per  week  for  boarding  her.  The  grant  for  schools  was 
greatly  supplemented  by  donations  and  subscriptions 
by  the  citizens  for  private  schools. 

For  several  years  a  private  school  was  supported 
in  the  autumn  at  the  Centre  of  the  town.  Rev.  Asa 
D.  Smith,  D.D.,  late  president  of  Dartmouth  College, 
was  one  of  the  teachers  of  that  school. 

The  town  records  give  the  following  items:  "October 
14,  1796,  it  was  voted  that  there  shall  be  five  districts 
in  this  town,  and  the  school-houses  shall  be  built  on 
the  same  places  that  was  agreed  upon  by  a  former 
vote  of  the  town,  viz.:  One  of  the  said  houses  to  be 
built  near  Mr.  John  Dexter's  Paster  bars  on  the 
road  leading  from  the  meeting  house  to  Dr.  Abraham 
Skinner's. 

"  One  on  the  hill  West  of  Jonathan  Tower's  house. 

"  One  on  the  crotch  of  the  road  West  of  Samuel 
Wheeler's  house  (where  Mr.  Cyrus  Wheeler's  bouse 
now  stands  nearly). 

"  One  where  the  schooh  house  near  Samuel  Tuttle's 
now  stands  (in  the  East  District,  near  Horace  Hos- 
mer's  present  residence).  The  other  house  to  be 
built  where  the  school-house  now  stands  near  John 
Harris. 

"  January  21st,  1797.  To  see  if  the  town  will  agree 
to  build  a  school-house  to  accommodate  the  District 
where  the  school-house  was  consumed  by  fire. 

"To  see  if  the  town  will  agree  to  form  themselves 
into  a  certain  number  of  school  districts  and  provide 
each  District  with  a  school-house  and  divide  the 
school  money  into  so  many  equal  parts." 
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In  1797  a  town-meeting  was  called  "to  see  if  the 
town  will  reconsider  all  former  votes  respecting 
building  school-houses,  if  any  there  be  on  record,  and 
see  if  the  town  would  build  a  school-house  in  the 
district  that  had  the  school-house  burnt."  (This  house 
that  was  burnt  stood  at  the  turn  of  the  road  beyond 
Mr.  Charles  Tuttle's  site  leading  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Hammond,  in  the  south  corner). 

"  Voted  to  reconsider  all  former  votes  respecting  dis- 
tricts for  seven  years  past.  Voted  that  there  be  a  com- 
mittee of  five  men  to  fix  a  place  for  a  school-house  in 
the  North  District  to  which  Lieutenant  Noyes  belongs, 
and  that  Jonas  Brooks,  John  Edwards,  Esq.,  Aaron 
Jones,  George  Robbies  and  Edward  Wetherbee  be 
the  Committee.  t 

"  Then  voted  fifty  pounds  to  build  said  house  and 
that  said  committee  build  such  house  as  they  think 
Propper  for  said  District  and  the  best  way  they  can." 
In  Xovember,  1798,  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  town  reported  they  had  "  attended  to  the  service 
and  soaled  four  of  the  oald  school-houses,  viz.:  one 
by  Mr.  ,Tuhn  Adams,  Jr.,  one  by  Oliver  Jones,  one  by 
Hezekiah  Wheeler's,  and  one  near  the  meeting- 
house. The  whole  of  which  was  ^soaled  for  Fifty- 
five  dollars  and  approved  notes  given  to  the  Town 
Treasurer  for  the  same  payable  within  nine  months 
from  the  5ate." 

The  school-house  located  and  built  by  this  com- 
mittee, of  which  Jonas  Brooks  was  chairman,  was  the 
old  red  school-house  which  stood  for^the  next  forty 
years  a  few  rods  north  of  the  parsonage,  then  newly 
built,  on  the  same  side  of  the  road.  The  frame  of 
this  school-house  is  now  the  substantial  part  of  Mr. 
Cyrm  Hale's  house.  It  stood  on  rising  ground  facing 
the  east.  It  w;is  well  built,  square,  with  a  high  desk 
in  the  centre  of  the  west  side  and  rows  of  double 
desks  rising  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  the  highest 
row  on  a  level  with  the  windows,  styled  the  back  j 
seats,  where  the  oldest  scholars  sat.  This  was  the  \ 
model  for  the  school-houses  built  at  tnat  time. 

It  answered  the  purpose  of  a  grand  amphitheatre 
for  the  development   of   the   muscle  and   brain  of  '■ 
Acton's  near  future.  I 

Here    the    Tuttles,   Taylors,    .Toneses,    Fletchers,  ! 
Hosmers,  Conants,  Stearnses,  Richardsons,  Davises,  i 
Parlins,  Handleys,  Browns  gathered  for  their  daily 
tilt  with  themselves,  their  mates  and  their  masters.      | 
They  came  in  groups  from  all  parts  of  the  district,  ; 
ranging  out  a  mile  and  a  half  and  numbering  in  .some 
winter  terms  nearly  a  hundred,  all  grades  in  charge  of 
one  teacher.     The  elements  which  collided  and  har- 
monized in   this  arena  during  a  single  day,  and  day  i 
after  day,  was  a  miniature  picture  of  Acton's  liveliest 
town-meeting. 

The  story  of  this  one-school-house  would  fill  a  vol- 
ume, but  we  have  no  space  for  the  romance  here,— 

"  Besido  yon  jtraggliug  fence  that  skirts  tbe  way 
With  bloflsuni'J  furze,  iiiiprolitably  gay. 
There  in  bis  noisy  nmiigiun,  skilled  to  rule. 
The  villa)5e  niuater  taught  his  little  ach.Ml : 


A  man  serere  be  was  and  stern  to  view — 
1  knew  bim  well,  and  every  truant  knew." 


By-ways  axd  Nooks  of  Acton.'— There  is  a  de- 
serted farm  lying  to  the  southeast  of  Nagog  Pond 
which  many  years  ago  was  the  home  of  a  family 
named  Chamberlain.  The  house  and  other  buildings 
are  now  gone,  but  their  location  may  be  determined 
by  the  remaining  well  and  cellars. 

This  place  suggests  the  stanza  in  one  of  Miss 
Chandler  Moulton's  poems : 

"The  cowslips  spring  in  the  meadow, 
The  roses  bloom  on  the  hill 
.\nd  beside  the  brook  in  the  pasture 
The  herds  go  feeding  at  will." 

It  exactly  answers  to  all  the  particulars.  Ifthestanza 
had  been  written  especially  for  this  place,  it  could 
not  have  come  nearer  to  reality. 

There  is  a  profusion  of  cowslips  in  the  meadow,  an 
abundance  of  old-fashioned  damask  roses  on  the 
hill  near  the  well  and  a  pretly  brook,  and  almost  al- 
ways there  are  cattle  pastured  there. 

The  hou.se,  if  it  was  still  standing,  would  add  greatly 
to-  the  quaintness  of  the  place.  It  is  a  quiet  nook, 
away  from  all  traces  of  civilization.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  wild  fruits  in  their  season,  and  a  rare 
place  for  boating  or  fishing  on  Nagog  Pond. 

In  a  northerly  direction  from  Strawberry  Hill  is 
where  the  Indians,  once  inhabitants  of  this  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  used  to  go  to  manufacture  their 
arrow-heads.  They  would  never  tell  the  early  settlers 
definitely  where  they  went,  but  would  indicate  that 
direction.  Some  years  ago  a  hunter's  dog  while  dig- 
ging for  a  rabbit  or  a  iox,  cut  his  paws  badly.  His 
master  found  he  had  dug  into  a  great  quantity  of  very 
small  sharp-edged,  flint-like  rocks,  which,  without 
doubt,  were  the  remains  left  by  the  Indians  from  mak- 
ing their  arrow-heads. 

Probably  the  first  settlers  of  South  Acton  were 
Nathan  Robbins  and  wife,  who  came  from  East  Acton 
and  located  at  a  site  now  owned  by  Mr.  James  Tuttle 
on  the  road  to  Stow,  called  the  Bright's  House.  They 
started  from  their  home  beyond  the  cemetery  in  East 
Acton.  Mr.  Robbins  drove  the  team  loaded  with  the 
household  goods  and  the  wife  took  charge  of  the  baby 
and  also  the  family  pig.  In  her  journey  she  came  to 
the  big  brook,  which  the  pig  would  not  cross.  He 
seemed  to  have  some  premonitions  of  his  fate  and 
that  of  his  descendants,  should  he  head  for  that  part 
of  the  country,  but  the  woman  was  as  resolute  as  the 
pig.  She  landed  her  most  precious  freight  across  the 
stream  first,  and  then  returning,  pigged  it  over  all 
safe,  and  at  last  reached  their  new  home.  The  story 
is  that  Mrs.  Robbins  and  freight  reached  the  spot 
first.  At  any  rate,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the 
ladies  in  that  part  of  the  town  have  always  been  a 
little  ahead. 

The  Old  Chestsut-Tree. — If  you  have  not  seen 
that  chestnut-tree  don't  miss  the  next  chance.     It  is 


By  Bertha  H.  Hosmer. 
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one  of  the  original  settlers  of  the  town.  Its  birth 
record  is  not  on  town-books,  but  some  think  it  is  well 
on  to  two  hundred  years  old.  It  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition  when  Captain  Davis  and  his  company 
passed  that  way  in  1775.  It  was  a  large  tree  when 
Simon  Hapgood,  father  of  Benjamin,  was  a  child. 

Thoreau  and  his  sister  came  up  from  Concord  to 
visit  it  before  he  died,  and  he  made  it  twenty-two  feet 
in  circumference  then.  It  is  now  more  than  that. 
The  interior  of  the  tree  is  hollow.  The  cavity  is  cir- 
cular, sixty  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty-five  feet  in 
height,  through  which  one  may  look  and  see  the  sky 
beyond.  An  opening  has  recently  been  cut  at  the 
bottom  and  entrance  can  be  easily  made.  There  are 
worse  places  for  a  night's  lodging.  A  good  crop  of 
chestnuts  is  yearly  produced  by  its  living  branches. 
The  towu  should  get  possession  of  this  luscious  tablet 
of  the  bygones  and  see  that  no  ruthless  axe  take  it 
too  soon  from  the  eyes  of  the  present  generation.  If 
you  wish  to  find  it,  go  to  the  residence  of  Benjamin 
Hapgood,  on  Strawberry  Hill,  turn  in  from  the  road 
to  the  southeast  from  Mr.  Hapgood's  barn  a  few  rods 
to  a  piece  of  woods,  and  you  will  easily  find  the 
venerable  specimen. 

Geologic  Sketch  of  Acton.' — Acton,  unlike  some 
of  the  neighboring  towns,  owes  the  principal  part  of 
its  natural  scenery  to  the  irregular  surface  of  the  rock 
strata  which  form  its  foundation.  The  contour, 
through  the  action  of  the  various  atmospheric  agen- 
cies, had  nearly  reached  its  present  form  before  the 
glacial  period,  and  it  was  but  slightly  modified  by  the 
action  of  the  ice  during  that  period.  Rising  to  its 
greatest  elevation  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  the 
slope  to  the  northward  received  the  greatest  force  pro- 
duced by  the  motion  of  the  ice  toward  the  south, 
which  resulted  in  grinding  down  and  polishing  the 
surface  of  the  rock  and  in  making  the  slope  to  the 
north  more  gentle,  while  the  slope  to  the  south  was 
left  steep  and  often  ragged. 

The  rock  is  a  micaceous  gneiss,  oflen  merging  into 
mica  schist  firmly  stratified,  with  a  strike  north  60° 
east,  and  a  very  steep  dip  to  the  northwest.  This 
rock  is  a  member  of  that  crystalline  series  which 
forms  the  oldest  portions  of  the  earth's  crust.  Above 
this  solid  rock  is  the  loose  material  known  generally 
as  earth — that  is,  the  accumulation  of  gravel,  sand, 
clay,  loam,  etc.,  which  was  brought  to  its  present 
position  and  deposited  by  the  agency  of  the  ice  sheet. 
Portions  of  this  material  were  accumulated  under  the 
ice  in  a  comparative  thin  layer  over  nearly  the  entire 
surface  of  the  country.  In  certain  places,  however, 
it  was  built  up,  by  a  process  not  yet  understood,  into 
lenticnlar  masses,  with  their  longer  axes  parallel  to 
the  motion  of  the  ice  or  nearly  north-south.  This 
gave  rise  to  a  prominent  feature  in  our  topography, 
the  class  of  hills  known  as  drumlin.s,  and  of  which  the 


!  hill  just  west  of  West  Acton  Village,  the  two  south  of 
I  South  Acton,  and  Strawberry  Hill,  toward  the  north- 
'  east  part  of  the  town,  are  typical  examples.    On  the 
]  surface  of  the  ice   and  throughout  its   mass  was    a 
j  large  amount  of  earth  and  rock,  which  was  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  country  as  the  ice  disappeared. 
This  being  in  loose  form,  and  easily  acted  upon  by  the 
floods  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  glacier,  was 
j  washed  over  and  separated  into  distinct  areas  of  sand, 
i  gravel  and  clay.     These  washed-over  portions  natur- 
':  ally  accumulated  in  the  lower  levels,  giving  rise  to 
I  the  sand  and  gravel  plains  which  extend  along  the 
1  courses  of  Nashobaand  Fort  Pond  Brooks,  and  to  the 
I  southeast  merge  into  the  larger  areas  bordering  the 
I  Assabet  liver.     Another  and  very  peculiar  feature 
of  the  washed-over  material  is  the  kame.     This  was 
formed  by  the  small  boulders  and  pebbles  accumulat- 
ing in  the  channels  of  rivers  running  upon  the  ice, 
and  which,  upon  the  disappearance  of  the  ice  sheet, 
^  were  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  country,  form- 
\  ing  long,  narrow,  winding  ridges  of  coarse  gravel.     A 
very  fine  example  of  this  occurs  in  Acton,  extending 
I  from  the  extreme  southeast  corner  of  the  town,  near 
i  the  powder-mills,  with  occasional  gaps  by  the  ceme- 
i  tery  near  the  Centre,  and  thence  nearly  parallel  to  and 
just  west  of  Nashoba  Brook,  nearly  to  Carlisle  line. 
The  streams  which  flow  through  the  town  still  fol- 
low generally  the  valleys  formed  by  them  before  the 
advance  of  the  ice  sheet,  but  in  a  few  cases  their 
courses  have  bfeen  slightly  changed  by  the  accumula- 
tions deposited  by  the  glacier.    The  larger  ponds  oc- 
cupy pre-glacial  valleys  ;  but  the  smaller  ponds,  like 
Grassy  Pond  in  the  north  and  Sinking  Pond  in  the 
southeast,  simply   occupy  small  depressions  in  the 
surrounding  sand  plains. 

The  Artist's  View  of  ActonJ' — The  surface  of 
Acton,  like  that  of  most  Middlesex  towns,  is  suflS- 
ciently  broken  and  varied  in  its  character  to  possess 
a  fair  share  of  picturesque  localities.  With  the 
neighboring  towns  of  Westford  and  Littleton,  it  forms 
an  elevated  range  of  hill  country  similar  to  that 
formed  by  Harvard  and  Bolton,  only  of  lesser  height. 
I  Within  its  boundaries  and  those  of  its  neighbor 
towns  are  found  some  of  the  largest  ponds  of  Middle- 
sex. Although  unlike  Concord  or  Sunbury,  which 
are  flat  and  meadowy,  and  which  have  the  benefit  of 
a  river  to  supply  their  most  beautiful  points,  this 
town  may  be  said  to  possess  a  landscape  not  inferior 
to  them. 

From  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  the  near  vicinity 
of  running  water  is  most  favorable  for  producing  in- 
teresting places.  The  variety  of  tree  forms  found  in 
such  localities,  with  the  different  crops  on  the  culti- 
vated lands  adjoining,  are  enhanced  by  the  winding 
course  of  the  stream.  Though  without  a  river,  this 
town  has  two  mill  streams  which  in  a  great  degree  re- 
place one.    Two  sections  of  the  town  are  crossed  by 


1  By  George  Barton,  a  native  of  Acton,  and   geologic  teacher  in  the 
School  of  Technology,  Boeton. 


-  By  Arthur  F.  Davie,  resident  of  the  town. 
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large  brooks.  Both  West  and  South  Acton  are  tra- 
versed by  Fort  Pond  Brook,  and  the  frequent  dams 
erected  for  mill  purposes  create  a  succession  of 
charming  ponds. 

The  finest  stretch  of  this  stream  is  perhaps  that  from 
South  Acton  Village  to  the  road  leading  to  Concord 
Junction  at  Hanson's.  There  it  bends  and  twists  its 
way  through  a  fine  succession  of  rocky  and  woody 
hollows,  with  here  and  there  an  interruption  in  the 
shape  of  a  mill.  In  this  section  we  are  sure  it  is 
equal  to  any  similar  water-course  in  Middlesex  in 
beauty.  Through  West  Actcu  it  creates  by  its  way- 
ward course  many  interesting  places,  but  is  not  so 
picturesque  as  the  locality  just  mentioned. 

As  one  comes  along  the  highway  leading  from 
East  Acton  to  the  Centre,  he  crosses  a  stream  con- 
verted by  a  mill-dam  just  below  into  a  long,  shallow 
pond,  which  extends  northward  some  distance.  This 
is  Nashoba  Brook,  and,  although  smaller  than  the 
other,  is  the  most  picturesque  stream  within  the  town. 

Nashoba,  from  its  source  in  Westford,  comes  down 
&  long,  winding  valley  into  the  meadows  of  East 
Acton.  Where  it  enters  Acton  it  is  a  quiet  stream, 
flowing  unnoticed  through  stretches  of  low  land  until 
it  reaches  the  first  mill,  some  two  miles  from  its 
head-waters.  At  this  place,  where  is  a  saw-mill,  are 
found  some  rare  bits,  considered  from  a  painter's 
point  of  view. 

Three  tributary  brooks  enter  Nashoba  within  the 
territory  of  Acton.  The  first  enters  near  the  Carlisle 
boundary ;  the  largest,  Nagng  Brook,  the  outlet  to 
Nagog  Pond  (this  name  is  not  Magog,  but  Nagog. 
The  old  Indian  name  is  a  good  one)  joins  it  a  mile 
or  so  below  the  first  mill-dam.  Just  below  this  is  a 
smaller  rivulet,  which  drains  the  meadows  north  and 
west  of  the  Centre.  The  territory  which  lies  between 
the  first  and  third  mills  embrace  the  finest  and  most 
picturesque  spots  on  the  stream. 

The  old  Jonathan  Wheeler  place,  which  is  in  this 
neighborhood,  is  particularly  notable  as  being  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  localities  in  the  town.  Just  be- 
low the  third  mill  the  brook  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  a 
few  rods  south  of  the  old  Revolutionary  bridge  (now 
gone),  over  which  the  minute-men  marched  to  Con- 
cord via  the  Strawberry  Hill  road  and  the  fields. 
Still  farther  down  the  stream  is  the  long  pond  first 
mentioned,  with  its  wide  reach  of  intervale  on  either 
side  and  picturesque  surroundings  of  the  old  mill 
and  dam  which  creates  it. 

Both  our  Acton  brooks  are  tributary  to  the  Asaabet 
River,  and  unite  their  waters  with  it  just  over  the 
Concord  line.  Although,  like  other  streams,  ours  are 
perhaps  the  most  attractive  in  the  spring  and  fall, 
yet  no  season  will  be  found  unattractive  about  them. 
Each  has  its  peculiar  charm,  which,  if  noticed,  can 
never  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  the  observer.  Each 
nook  and  corner  in  their  vicinity  will  amply  repay 
the  effort  made  to  visit  them,  and  a  spare  hour  spent 
about  them  is  looked  back  upon  with  interest. 


The  pond  region  belonging  to  Acton  ia  not  exten- 
sive. There  are  only  two  small  ponds — Grassy  and 
Sinking  Ponds — which  are  entirely  within  the  town 
limits.  Grass  Pond  is  unique  in  having  a  singular 
sedgy  growth  about  its  margin,  and  is  a  pretty  little 
sheet  of  water,  famed  for  its  lilies  with  pink-tinted 
leaves,  which  grow  in  great  profiision. 

Sinking  Pond  is  a  minute  reproduction  of  Walden, 
as  it  used  to  be  before  the  building  of  the  railroad 
and  the  advent  of  the  modem  pic-nic  ground.  The 
water  of  this  pond,  which  has  no  visible  outlet  or  in- 
let, is  very  clear  and  pure.  Scarcely  any  vegetable 
matter  appears  about  its  borders,  and  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  high  ridge  of  scrubby  sand-hills. 

Nagog,  of  which  Acton  possesses  the  larger  part,  is 
the  first  lake  in  this  section  in  point  of  size,  its  length 
being  about  two  miles  and  its  width  one  mile.  Its 
waters  are  quite  clear  and  deep,  and  are  broken  only 
by  one  small  island  near  the  southern  end. 

There  are  many  fine  groups  of  trees  about  this 
southern  end,  which  is  wild  and  woody.  Here  are 
the  greatest  number  of  choice  spots  in  early  spring 
days,  when  the  young  leaves  of  the  birches  first  green 
the  wood,  and  the  brilliant  oriole  hangs  her  nest  on 
delicate  pensile  limbs  over  the  water. 

The  shore  on  this  side  is  fringed  by  quantities  of 

blueberry  bushes  and  is  rocky,  without  a  beach.  Back 

from  these  the  hills  rise  up   in  broad   bush-grown 

swells  to  the  highest  point  of  Acton — Nagog  Hill,  as 

!  it  is  called. 

The  most  vital  and  peculiar  feature  of  our  Acton 
j  landscape  is  found  in  its  apple  orchards.  These  are 
I  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  natural  scenery  here. 
I  Other  towns,  doubtless,  share  with  Acton  in  this  re- 
I  spect,  but  in  none  of  them,  in  Middlesex  at  least, 
'  does  the  apple-tree  reach  such  a  picturesque  state. 
I  The  farmers  do  not  think,  many  of  them,  that  the 
I  chance  and  irregular  groups  of  wild  apples  springing 
!  up  beside  the  road,  side  wall,  or  in  corners  in  the 
j  pastures,  are  worth  consideration.  However,  there  is 
I  no  more  beautiful  combination  of  color  in  the  land- 
I  scape  than  that  offered  by  ihese  trees  in  the  time  of 
I  their  bloom. 

j      Wild  apples  are  proverbially  famous  for  the  deli- 
cacy and  fragrance  of  their  bloom,  which  is  also  of 
]  richer  color  than   that  of   the  cultivated  varieties. 
I  Cultivated  orchards,  of  course,  are  in  greater  number 
than  these  wild  trees,  and  are  rightly  paramount  in 
commercial  importance.    Although  planted  as  they 
are  ia  checker-board  form  for  economy  of  space  and 
ease  of  cultivation,  nature  early  asserts  her  magnifi- 
:  cent  arrangement  and  leans  the  trees  in  different  di- 
rections.   There   is  nothing  commonplace  about  the 
apple-tree   wherever   found.      Its   limbs  are  crooked 
!  and  full  of  surprising  twists,  and  its  spray,  though 
coarse,  is  full  of  characteristic  kinks.     With  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  a  few   varieties,  it  never  forms  a 
i  regular   cylindrical   head,  but  with  its  growing  years 
increases  in  the  beauty  of  its  irregular  outliiie.     The 
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orchards  are,  io  short,  most  typical  of  our  rocky,  hilly 
country,  and  are  its  crowning  beauty. 

The  magnificent  blooming  tree  is  a  perpetual  re- 
proach to  those  who  only  consider  it  after  its  fruit  is 
packed  away  in  a  cellar  or  in  barrels  ready  for  mar- 
ket. The  aboundant  growth  of  wood  and  orchard  af- 
ford the  birds  sufficient  protection  and  food  to  enable 
them  to  multiply  without  molestation  in  Acton. 
Consequently,  our  ornithological  list  embraces  most 
of  the  species  found  in  inland  New  England,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sea  birds,  a  few  of  which  visit 
our  ponds  and  brooks  in  the  early  spring  or  fall.  The 
large  family  of  wood  warblers  in  particular  thrive 
here ;  the  catalogue  often  comprises  upward  of  twelve 
species  and,  doubtless,  a  more  practical  observer 
might  extend  the  list. 

In  the  flora,  too,  Acton  offers  particularly  rich  op- 
portunities. The  varied  character  of  the  country  af- 
fords protection  to  a  surprisingly  wide  variety  of 
plant  growth.  Among  the  trees  «e  have  nearly  all 
found  in  Massachusetts.  One,  however,  the  true  pa- 
per or  canoe  birch,  is  well-nigh  extinct  here,  only  a 
few  scattered  specimens  remaining  in  town. 

Game  in  Acton. — The  hills,  woods,  brooks  and 
ponds  of  Acton  have  been  noted  from  earliest  dates 
for  the  frequent  visits  of  the  disciples  of  the  gun  and 
rod.  The  Indians  for  generations  had  the  first  chance 
on  these  grounds.  We  need  not  go  to  the  books  to 
be  sure  that  they  were  in  goodly  numbers  and  in  trim 
for  luck  among  the  fins,  the  furs  and  the  feathers. 

The  apostle  John,  when  he  went  on  his  missionan- 
tours  among  the  Indians,  had  to  come  to  these  parts, 
for  he  was  sure  to  find  an  audience  along  the  Nashoba 
waters  and  the  "  big  brook."  These  Indians  could 
sing.  Eliot  had  good  success  in  that  line.  Wilson 
relates  that  at  their  meeting  "  the  Indians  sung  a 
Psalm,  made  Indian  by  Eliot  in  one  of  our  ordi- 
nary English  tunes  melodiously."  In  1689  there 
were  twenty-four  Indian  preachers.  In  1676  there 
were  567  praying  Indians  at  Naahoba  plantation. 

James  Spear,  with  his  Indian  choir,  sung  Psalms  at 
one  of  Eliot's  meetings  May  14,  1654.  There  has 
always  been  something  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  the 
ground  or  in  the  spot  in  th's  vicinity  congenial  to 
music.  We  have  heard  fish  and  game  stories  among 
the  veterans  of  our  own  day,  and  have  heard  them 
sing  and  whistle  and  blow  their  horns  on  their  home- 
ward beat ;  but  those  red  men  of  the  pa.st,  if  they 
could  speak,  would  easily  silence  these  modern 
tongues. 

The  earliest  records  show  that  the  brooks  were  once 
stocked  with  some  varieties  not  now  common. 

Captain  Daniel  Tuttle's  mother,  Harriet  Wether- 
bee,  sister  to  Edward  Wetherbee,  Senior,  used  to  go 
down  to  the  brook,  below  the  dam,  and  throw  out 
shad  and  alewives  in  her  day.  They  had  atone  time, 
on  the  Assabet,  at  Southeast  Acton,  a  fish  warden 
and  fish  weirs. 

As  early  as  15th  of  February,  1739,  there  was  an 


article  in  the  town  warrant  "  to  know  whether  the 
town  will  insist  on  Mr.  Faulkner's  opening  his  dam 
30  days  in  a  year,  as  ye  law  directs,  where  alewives 
and  other  fish  pass  in  grea-t  plenty." 

There  used  to  be  a  deer's  man  appointed  l)y  the 
town  to  look  after  the  deer  and  decide  upon  questions 
relating  to  the  matter,  which  shows  the  deer  were 
here.  There  have  always  been  self-appointed  private 
wardens  to  look  after  the  dears,  but  these  were  bona- 
fide  deer. 

Men  who  hunt  and  fish  for  sport  are  noted  for  their 
quiet,  modest  ways,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  get  any  state- 
ment from  them  on  their  luck,  but  by  hard  pressing, 
a  few  items  have  been  secured,  which  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  public.  Worse  records  even  than  these 
could  be  had,  if  the  right  men  could  be  interviewed 
by  the  right  man.  They  did  not  intend  to  have 
their  names  mentioned,  and  so  are  not  responsible  for 
the  publishing  of  the  inglorious  tale  of  their  life 
record  : 

ElDatbpD  JoDea :  pickerel,  :jiXIO ;  percii,  3l>W:  trout,  200;  Iwid,-', 
lOi)  ;  largest  pickerel,  lij^  lbs.  ;  largest  baaa,  6  lbs.  At  one  lucky  trip 
the  average  weight  of  the  perch,  IJ-n  lbs.,  several  weighing  1  lbs. , 
foxes,  .10  ;  gray  squirrels,  2i-tu. 

Hiram  Uapgood  in  ten  years  :  bass,  20  ;  pickerel,  200  ;  perch,  Wi  ; 
pouts,  lOO  ;  crows,  1. 

J.  K.  W.  Wetherbee:  baas,  10  ;  pickerel,  10i>i ;  perch,  2000  ;  pouts. 
2o00  ;  gray  squirrels,  500  ;  mccoon,  1  ;  hawk,  five  feet  across  from  tip 
to  tip. 

Swift  Fletcher:  pickerel,  30OO  ;•  the  largest  number  at  auy  one  time, 
167;  pouts,  2500 ;  baas,  100  (three  weighing  over  4  lbs.,  not  one  over 
5  lbs.) ;  fo.\eB,  100  ;  ivccooDS,  7  ;  ducks,  30;  gray  squirrels,  600  ;  s»ld 
105  skins  one  year  for  a  robe  for  Captain  Whitcomb  ;  partridges,  2000  ; 
rabbits,  1000  ;  pigeons,  400  ;  Otter,  1. 

Fifty  years  ago  pigeons  were  abundant  in  the  woods, 
and  during  some  seasons  made  it  lively  for  the  hunts- 
men, who  would  have  great  sport  in  shooting  them 
upon  the  wing  as  they  flew  in  flocks  over  certain  lo- 
calities. 

The  pigeon-stands  were  quite  common,  where,  by 
nets  and  proper  baiting,  they  could  be  caught  in  large 
numbers. 

The  stocking  of  Nagog  Pond  a  few  years  since  by 
the  town  with  bass  haa  introduced  a  new  variety  in 
the  fishing  sport. 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  when  the  permit  is  issued  for 
trying  the  luck  on  these  delightful  waters,  there  is  a 
decided  fish  smell  in  this  vicinity.  The  most  sober 
men  in  town^Kieacons,  ministers,  lawyers,  justices  of 
the  peace,  senators  and  representatives — doctors — the 
moderator  himself — may  be  seen  rigging  their  poles 
and  reeling  to  and  fro — with  iheir  lines,  if  per- 
chance, they  may  strike  the  spot  where  they  are  sure 
of  a  prize. 

Just  watch  the  justice  a  moment.  He  is  leaning 
over  the  boat.  He  hears  the  click  of  the  reel  as  his 
line  spins  out  through  the  ruffled  waters.  What  are 
all  his  cases  in  court  now  ?  There  is  only  one  case 
on  the  docket  just  now,  and  that  must  have  all  the 
nerve  aud  muscle.  You  may  laugh  at  him  and  call 
him  a  fool,  and  off  his  base  ;  but  the  question  fairly 
holding  the  court  is,  bags  or  no  b'lss. 
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The  19th  of  April,  1861. — Again  the  historic  day 
returns,  rich  with  its  patriotic  memories.  We  hail 
its  presence  as  we  would  that  of  an  old  and  endeared 
friend  come  back  to  the  family  hearthstone.  It  re- 
calls events  which  should  never  be  forgotten  while 
the  government  remains  or  its  annals  stand  upon  the 
imperishable  record.  « 

In  the  War  of  the  Revolutioti,  without  the  19th  of 
April,  there  might  never  have  been  the  17th  of  June, 
and  without  the  17th  of  June  there  might  never  have 
been  the  4th  of  July,  and  without  the  4th  of  July  the 
stars  and  stripes  would  never  have  floated  o'er  land 
and  sea  to  the  joy  of  many  generations.  To  the  citi- 
zens of  Acton  and  vicinity  this  day  has  been  for  over 
a  hundred  years,  of  all  other  days  in  the  year,  the 
most  marked.  Its  yearly  advent  has  been  celebrated 
with  new  and  old  rehearsals  of  what  occurred  at  the 
North  Bridge  at  Concord,  with  the  ringing  of  bells, 
the  tiring  of  salutes,  the  parade  of  military,  orations, 
bontires  and  general  glorification.  The  old  patriots 
who  were  at  the  bridge  in  1775,  when  Captain  Davis 
fell  at  the  head  of  his  command,  have  told  it  to  their 
children  and  their  children's  children.  The  monu- 
ment which  stands  upon  the  village  green  is  but  an 
embodiment,  in  solid  native  granite,  of  the  sentiment 
which  has  thus  been  alive  among  these  hills  and  val- 
leys for  over  a  hundred  years. 

When  the  telegram  came  to  Captain  Daniel  Tuttle, 
on  the  evening  of  April  15th,  to  have  his  company 
report  the  next  morning  at  Lowell,  armed  and  equip- 
ped for  war  .service,  it  found  a  response  prompt  and 
earnest  from  every  man. 

Though  scattered  in  different  towns,  and  not  ex- 
pecting the  summons,  the  bells  were  rung  in  the 
night,  messengers  aent  in  all  directions  post-haste, 
equipments  forwarded,  carriages  procured,  overcoats 
provided — fur  it  was  a  cold,  cheerless  April  night — 
and  at  7.30  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  April  16th, 
Captain  Tuttle  was  able  to  report  to  Col.  Jones,  of  the 
Sixth  Regiment,  his  whole  command  ready  for  duty. 

Farms,  shops,  stores,  homes,  families,  friends,  plans, 
had  been  left  behind  in  an  instant,  and  they  were  on 
their  way  to  destinies  which  none  could  foretell. 
They  had  played  the  soldier  on  the  parade-ground  in 
peaceful  days,  in  holiday  attire.  It  now  meant  busi- 
nes!s.  The  country  was  in  a  death-struggle  all  at  once. 
Its  very  capitol  was  in  danger  of  capture  or  destruc- 
tion by  rebel  hands. 

Captain  Daniel  Tuttle  was  born  February  14,  1814, 
on  the  heights  which  overlook  the  village  and  town, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  a  large  family  of  children.  His 
father,  Francis  Tuttle,  Esq.,  was  for  a  long  time  an 
officer  and  influential  citizen  of  the  place.  The  cap- 
tain was  elected  to  command  the  Davis  Guards  in  the 
years  1855,  1857,  1859,  1861.  He  was  twice  postmas- 
ter. He  was  forty-seven  years  old  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  exempt  by  age  from  military  duty.  He 
was  a  Breckenridge  Democrat  in  the  preceding  can- 
vass far  the  Presidencv  against  Lincoln.     He  had  at 


the  time  a  large  farm  on  his  hands,  a  wife  and  numer- 
ous children — some  of  them  young. 

At  the  opening  of  a  new  season,  and  with  all  his 
cares  so  pressing,  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to 
leave ;  yet  when  the  summons  came  there  was  but 
one  depision.  When  seated  in  his  wagon,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  leave,  he  said  to  family,  neighbors  and 
townsmen,  as  a  parting  word,  "  Grod  take  care  of  you 
all."  . 

In  those  dark,  ominous  moments  of  suspense,  the 
appearance  of  the  old  Sixth  Regiment  in  Boston,  in 
the  early  morning  after  the  evening's  summons,  and 
its  steady  march  down  Washington  Street,  with  knap- 
sacks, overcoats,  flashing  bayonets  and  beating  drums, 
on  their  way  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  the  cheering 
and  almost  frenzied  crowds  which  accompanied  every 
step,  was  a  scene  which  it  is  worth  a  life  to  witness. 
No  one  not  present  can  know  the  enthusiasm  of  that 
occasion. 

Their  march  down  Broadway,  New  York,  was  a 
repetition  of  the  same  scene,  only  on  a  grander  scale, 
and  in  a  city  whose  citizens  were  not  supposed  to  be 
so  largely  in  sympathy  with  the  soldier.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  old  Sixth  Massachusetts  in  their  streets, 
made  up  of  all  parties,  and  with  each  man's  life  of- 
fered for  sacrifice,  united  the  divided  city,  and  they 
became  aa  one  man  in  saying  "The  Union  shall  be 
preserved."  The  passage  through  Philadelphia  was 
in  the  night,  or  there  would  have  been  another  repe- 
tition of  the  same  boundless  cheer  and  Grod  speed  the 
right,  from  the  surging  crowds  of  that  ever  loyal  city. 

Baltimore  was  reached  on  the  19th  of  April.  It 
was  the  North  Bridge  of  division  between  the 
contending  sections  of  the  land.  The  city  overflowed 
with  bitterness,  and  cursing  against  the  Union,  and 
the  men  who  came  to  defend  her. 

"  On  this  morning,"  says  the  historian,  "  the  streets 
were  filled  with  a  scowling,  angry  mob,  as  the  cars, 
eleven  in  all,  containing  the  Sixth  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  rolled  into  town.  The  cars  were  drawn  by 
horses  across  the  city  from  one  railroad  to  another. 
As  they  penetrated  farther  into  the  city  the  crowd  be- 
came more  dense,  and  the  faces  grew  blacker  with 
hate.  Stones,  brickbats  and  all  kinds  of  missilea 
were  thrown  through  the  windows  of  the  cars.  At 
first  the  soldiers  bore  it  patiently  and  without  resist- 
ance, until  all  but  two  of  the  cars  reached  the  station. 
These  two,  separated  from  the  others,  were  surrounded 
by  a  yelling  crowd,  that  opposed  their  passage.  The 
officers  consulted  and  concluded  to  disembark  the 
men  and  march  them  in  solid  column  to  the  station. 
The  brave  fellows  went  on  through  a  shower  of  stones, 
bricks  and  scattering  shots. 

"  At  last,  just  before  they  reached  the  station,  the 
colonel  gave  orders  to  fire.  The  soldiers  discharged  their 
guns  among  the  crowd  and  several  of  the  mob  fell 
dead  or  wounded.  The  troops  reached  the  station  and 
took  the  cars.  The  scene  that  ensued  was  terrific. 
Taunts,  clothed  in  the  most  offensive  language,  were 
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hurled  at  the  troops  by  the  panting  crowd,  who,  breath- 
less with  running,  pressed  to  the  windows,  presenting 
knives  and  revolvers  and  cursing  up  into  the  faces  of 
the  soldiers.  Amid  such  a  scene  the  Massachusetts 
regiment  passed  out  of  the  city,  having  had  four  of 
their  number  killed  and  thirty-six  wounded. 

"On  this  very  day,  the  19th  of  April,  eighty-six 
years  before,  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  war  of  the 
Kevolution  had  stained  the  grass  in  front  of  Lexing- 
ton meeting-house,  and  on  the  Concord  plains. 

"  On  the  second  anniversary,  long  to  be  remembered, 
the  first  blood  in  the  Civil  War  flowed  irr  the  streets  of 
Baltimore,  shed  from  the  veins  of  the  descendants  of 
these  early  patriots." 

The  Davis  Guards  received  at  home,  on  their 
return,  Aug.  10,  1861.  The  Davis  Guards  arrived  at 
South  Acton  at  about  8.30  o'clock,  Saturday  morning. 
A  large  crowd  had  collected  to  welcome  them  home. 
After  cordial  greetings  a  procession  was  formed  and 
proceeded  to  the  Centre  in  the  following  order  :  Col. 
W.  E.  Faulkner,  chief  marshal,  assisted  by  Henry 
Wilder,  James  Wetherbee  and  John  H.  Sanborn  ; 
National  Band  of  Worcester ;  Union  Guards,  Capt.  A. 
C.  Handley,  50  men  ;  Liberty  Guards,  Capt.  S.  Willis, 
40  men  ;  Drum  corps  ;  Hayward  Guards,  Capt.  Daniel 
Jones,  62  men ;  Lowell  Brigade  Band  (this  band 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives  at  Baltimore)  ;  Davis 
Guards,  Capt.  David  Tuttle,  52  men  ;  Concord  Artil- 
lery, Capt.  Prescott,  54  men  ;  Detachment  of  Concord 
Artillery,  with  field-pieces,  Capt.  M.  Hobson,  12  men  ; 
Chief  Engineers  of  Concord  Fire  Department ;  Hook- 
and-Ladder  Co..  Charles  Stowell,  foreman,  10  men  ; 
Independent  Engine  Co.,  Jonas  Melvin,  foreman,  60 
men. 

A  little  out  of  the  village  a  procession  had  been 
formed,  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Hosmer,  Esq., 
of  the  citizens  of  Acton  and  the  adjoining  towns, 
awaiting  the  arrival  from  South  Acton. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  military  they  formed  in 
the  rear,  and  were  thus  escorted  into  town.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  procession  in  town  it  gathered 
around  the  speaker's  stand,  when  prayer  was  offered 
by  the  chaplain,  Rev.  Alpha  Morton,  after  which  Dr. 
John  M.  Miles,  in  behalf  of  the  town,  welcomed  them 
in  an  eloquent  address.  This  was  responded  to  in  be- 
half of  Capt.  Tuttle,  by  Dr.  Harris  Cowdrey. 

Col.  Faulkner  made  a  brief  address  to  the  audience. 
About  12.30  o'clock  the  companies  formed  into  line, 
and  marching  to  the  monument,  three  cheers  were 
called  for  and  heartily  given  for  the  American  flag, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  new,  beautiful  banner  was  run 
up  to  the  top  of  the  monument  by  Willie  Boss,  from 
which  point,  as  if  by  magic,  it  sprang  into  the  air, 
the  band  playing  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner."  Hon. 
Charles  Hudson,  of  Lexington,  then  delivered  a  very 
able  address. 

After  an  intermission  of  an  hour,  sentiments  were 
offered  by  the  toast-master,  O.  W.  Mead,  Esq.  Brief 
addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  James  Fletcher,  of  Dan- 


vers  (a  native  of  Actonj,  Hon.  E.  W.  Bull,  George 
Stevens,  Esq.,  John  White  (a  member  of  Davis 
Guards,  who  fought  under  the  stars  and  stripes  in 
Mexico,  who  is  an  Englishman,  but  when  the  order 
for  marching  came,  volunteered  to  go  with  the  Davis 
Guards),  Hon.  James  M.  Usher,  of  Medford,  George 
M.  Brooks,  Esq.,  o*'  Concord,  Capt.  Phelps,  of  Lex- 
ington, and  Lieut.  Bowers,  of  the  Concord  Rifles. 

There  were  about  three  thousand  people  present. 
The  route  of  the  procession  was  handsomely  decorated 
with  flags  and  mottoes,  as  was  also  the  new  store  of 
James  Tuttle  &  Co.,  at  South  Acton.  Over  the  ar- 
mory, "  Davis  Guards  not  afraid  to  go  ;  "  in  the  town- 
house,  "  God  defend  the  right;"  on  the  monument, 
"  Union,  Davis,  Hosmer,  Hayward  ;  "  at  Capt.  Daniel 
Jones',  "Welcome  home;"  at  Lieut.  .T.  Blodgett's, 
"  Honor  to  the  brave  :  "  at  Hon.  John  Fletcher,  Jr.'s, 
"  Firet  to  go  ;  '  at  E.  S.  Buffum's,  "  Safe  return  ;  "  over 
J.  Fletcher  &  Sons'  store,  "  Through  Baltimore." 

A  detachment  of  the  Concord  Artillery  fired  a  na- 
tional salute  on  the  arrival  of  the  Guards  at  South 
Acton,  also  as  the  procession  reached  the  centre  of 
the  town. 

The  Civil  War.' — The  existence  of  a  military 
company  in  Acton  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion 
was  of  great  advantage  to  the  town. 

In  1850,  on  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  Con- 
cord Fight,  a  union  celebration  took  place  at  Con- 
cord, in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Acton  took  part. 
A  large  company  from  Acton  represented  the  minute- 
men  of  the  Revolution,  officered  by  Colonel  Win- 
throp  E.  Faulkner,  as  captain,  and  Daniel  Jones,  the 
.'ion  of  Captain  Silas  Jones,  who  commanded  the 
Davis  Blues  in  Boston  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  James 
Harris  as  lieutenants.  They  wore  a  flannel  blouse 
and  carried  canteens  with  1775  stenciled  on  them  as 
uniform,  and  armed  with  guns  of  no  particular  stand- 
ard, though  some  of  them  looked  old  enough  to  have 
been  at  the  original  Concord  Fight;  but  the  contents 
of  some  of  the  canteens,  judging  of  its  potency,  was 
of  a  later  period. 

The  marching  of  'his  company  elicited  warm  en- 
comiums from  military  men  present,  and  the  result 
was  a  reawakening  of  interest  in  military  matters  in 
Acton  and  the  permanent  organizing  of  Company  E, 
Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  known  as  the  Dans 
Guards,  the  following  winter. 

Colonel  Faulkner  was  the  first  captain  of  this  com- 
pany, and  its  other  commanding  officers  till  the  out- 
break of  the  Rebellion  are  here  piven  :  Captain  Dan- 
iel Jones,  Rufus  Holden,  Captain  Moses  Taylor,  Cap- 
tain Daniel  Tuttlle,  Captain  Aaron  C.  Handley,  and 
again  Captain  Tuttle  who  was  still  at  its  head  in  1861. 

In  obedience  to  General  Order  No.  4,  issued  by 
Governor  Andrew,  January  16,  1861,  requiring  the 
militia  of  the  State  to  be  forthwith  put  into  a  state  of 
efficiency,  this   company    practiced    at    drill   every 
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week  during  the  winter  and  recruited  its  ranks  to  be 
ready  to  answer  any  call.  On  the  19th  of  January, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  field  officers  and  company  com- 
manders, at  the  American  House  in  Lowell,  it  was 
unanimously  voted  to  tender  the  services  of  the 
Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment  to  the  Governor  and 
Legislature  when  such  services  shall  become  desir- 
able for  purposes  contemplated  iu  General  Order  No.  4. 

On  the  23d  of  January  the  Legislature  proffered  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  such  aid  in  men 
and  money  as  he  he  may  require  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority of  the  National  Government.  This  resolution 
was  forwarded  the  same  day  to  the  President. 

The  result  of  this  act  of  volunteering  was  that  the 
Sixth  Regiment  was  the  first  regiment  called,  and 
General  Butler  was  the  first  to  receive  a  commission 
as  a  general  officer  of  volunteers. 

Many  have  never  been  able  to  understand  how  a 
regiment  from  Massachusetts  should  have  reached 
Washington  in  advance  of  nearer  States. 

The  circumstances  of  the  transmission  of  the  order 
are  given  somewhat  in  detail.  The  proclamation  of 
President  Lincoln  calling  for  75,000  men,  and  convok- 
ing an  extra  session  of  Congress  was  dated  April  loth, 
but  did  not  reach  Boston  until  the  16th  and  was  not 
received  at  Albany  until  the  17th,  receiving  from  the 
Governor  of  New  York  on  the  19th  the  response  by 
telegram  to  the  President  that  the  Seventh  would 
start  for  Washington  that  evening. 

On  the  loth  of  April  Governor  Andrew  received 
a  telegram  from  Senator  Henry  Wilson  announcing  the 
call  for  troops. 

The  Governor  at  once  issued  his  Special  Order  No. 
14,  commanding  the  colonels  of  the  Third,  Fourth, 
Sixth  and  Eighth  Regiments  forthwith  to  muster  their 
commands  in  uniform  on  Boston  Common,  and  sent 
it  by  special  messengers.  Colonel  Jones,  who  was 
in  Boston,  received  his  order  first,  took  it  to  Brigadier- 
General  Butler  for  regular  transmission  and  issued 
his  orders  the  same  day  by  telegraph  to  the  Lowell 
and  Lawrence  companies  of  the  Sixth  and  took  the 
four  o'clock  train  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  to  carry 
the  order  to  the  companies  in  Acton  and  Groton  to 
assemble  in  Huntington  Hall  in  Lowell  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  lUth  at  seven  o'clock — uniformed  and  ready 
to  proceed  to  Washington. 

Colonel  Jones,  on  his  trip  to  <!Troton,  met  Captain 
A.  C.  Handley  in  the  railroad  station  at  South 
Acton,  who  immediately  started  with  the  order  to 
Captain  Tuttle. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  Captain  Daniel 
Tuttle  was  chosen  in  town-meeting  to  an  important 
office.  On  being  requested  by  the  moderator  to  be 
sworn  as  usual,  he  declined  for  the  reason  that  he 
was  liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the  State  with  his  com- 
pany any  day. 

In  a  little  more  than  an  hour  the  summons  came. 
Captain  Tuttle  started  immediately  for  Lowell  and 
messengers  were  sent  at  once  to  rally  the  absent  men. 


Captain  A.  C.  Handley  went  to  Leominster  to  notify 
the  Wilder  Brothers  and  returned  with  them  on  time. 

Other  messengers  were  sent  in  different  directions, 
and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  bells 
of  the  town-house  and  church  were  rung,  calling  the 
people  of  Acton  to  witness  the  departure  of  that  mit- 
tary  company  which  was  the  first  in  this  or  any  other 
State  to  leave  their  homes  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's call. 

The  company  reached  Lowell  before  the  hour 
named,  7  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  and  with 
the  other  companies  of  the  regiment  were  dispatched 
to  Boston  during  the  day.  Its  departure  to  Washing- 
ton was  delayed  somewhat  by  reason  that  it  was  late 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th  that  Governor  Andrew 
decided  to  attach  to  the  Sixth  Regiment  Companies 
L  and  R,  from  Stoneham  and  Boston. 

The  regiment  left  Boston  about  sunset  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  17th,  and  reached  New  York  the  next 
morning  and  Philadelphia  the  next  aflernoon.  It 
left  Philadelphia  at  one  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
and,  had  there  been  no  delay,  would  have  passed 
through  Baltimore  early  in  the  morning  and  probably 
without  opposition;  but  the  train  carrying  the  Sixth 
was  a  very  long  one,  and  the  passage  of  the  Susque- 
hanna (then  made  by  ferry)  consumed  so  much  time 
and  the  slow  rate  of  speed  owing  to  the  length  of  the 
train  delayed  its  arrival  at  Baltimore  until  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon. 

At  that  time  each  separate  car  was  drawn  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  by  strings  of  horses,  and  thus 
the  different  companies  of  the  regiment  became  sep- 
arated. 

The  first  six  companies,  including  Company  E 
(Davis  Guards),  passed  through  withoutserious  molesta- 
tion, but  the  remaining  five  companies  were  attacked 
by  the  mob,  through  which  they  gallantly  forced  their 
way,  though  not  without  thirty-six  of  the  men  re- 
ceiving gun  shot  wounds  and  the  loss  of  four  soldiers 
killed. 

In  the  long  procession  of  fallen  patriots  who  were 
to  pass  forward  and  onward  to  eternity  from  the  bat- 
tle-fields of  the  Rebellion,  these  four  Massachusetts 
soldiers  led  the  way. 

Leaving  Baltimore  about  two  o'clock  the  Sixth 
reached  Washington — forty  miles  distant — late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  were  received  by  General  McPowell,  of 
General  Scott's  staff,  and  were  assigned  quarters  in 
the  Senate  chamber  in  the  Capitol,  where  they  re- 
mained about  twelve  days. 

The  regiment,  aided  by  a  part  of  the  Eighth  Regiment 
and  a  battery,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Butler,  then  went  back  and  re-opened  the  route 
through  Baltimore,  staying  there  some  ten  days,  and 
were  detailed  to  guard  the  junction  of  the  main  track 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  the  Washing- 
ton branch,  at  the  Relay  House,  where  they  remained 
till  the  expiration  of  their  service. 

At  this  time  detachments  were  sent  to  Baltimore — 
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ODe  to  arrest  Marshal  Ham  and  another  to  capture  a 
noted  rebel  who  was  wanted  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  in  at  Washington 
April  22d,  and  discharged  August  2d,  being  absent 
from  home  about  115  days.  The  term  of  service, 
though  brief,  is  assured  a  high  place  in  history.  This 
regiment  was  the  first  to  leave  home  and  the  first  to 
be  attacked.  It  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  first 
session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  for  the  alacrity 
with  which  they  responded  to  the  call  of  the  President, 
and  for  the  bravery  and  patriotism  which  they  dis- 
played on  the  19th  of  April  in  fighting  their  way 
through  Baltimore  on  their  march  for  the  defence  of 
the  national  Capitol. 

In  his  order  dismissing  the  regiment  Governor 
Andrew  said:  "  Its  gallant  conduct  has  reflected  new 
lustre  on  the  Commonwealth,  and  has  given  new  his- 
toric interest  to  the  19th  of  April.  It  will  be  re- 
ceived by  our  people  with  warm  hearts  and  generous 
hands."  Of  the  fifty-two  men  who  went  out  under 
Captain  Tuttle,  twenty-seven  are  now  living. 

Shortly  after  the  retarn  home  of  the  Sixth  Regiment, 
Colonel  Jones  commenced  to  recruit  a  regiment  of 
thr«e  years'  men,  to  be  numbered  the  Sixth  Massachu- 
setts. It  was  not  till  the  ranks  were  full  and  it  was 
nearly  ready  to  leave  for  the  seat  of  war  that  Gover- 
nor Andrew  decided  to  retain  the  old  Sixth  as  a  militia  : 
regiment,  to  be  called  upon  in  cases  of  special 
urgency.  I 

The  new  regiment  was  numbered  the  Twenty-Sixth, 
Most  of  the  officers  and  many  of  the  men  of  the  old 
Sixth  had  enlisted  for  three  years,  and  were  enrolled 
in  the  Twenty-sixth.  Captain  Tuttle's  health  not  per- 
mitting him  to  return  to  the  war,  William  H.  Chap- 
man, lieutenant  of  Company  E,  old  Sixth,   became 
captain    of   Company    E,   Twenty-sixth    Regiment,  '• 
and  twenty  members  of  the  old   company  enlisted 
in  the  new  one.    This  regiment  wag  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the   United  Stales  October  18,1861, 
and  left  the  State  November  2l8t,  same  year,  taking  i 
passage  on  the  steamship  "  Constitution "  to  Ship 
Island,  on  the  coast  of  Louisiana,  and  remained  at  | 
Ship  Island  about  tour  months.  I 

At  that  time  the  fleet  under  Commodores  Farragut 
and  Porter,  bombarded  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson,  ' 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  Twenty-sixth  Regi-  j 
ment  moved  in  rear  of  the  forts  in  readiness  to  assault,  j 
but  the  surrender  of  the  forts  avoided  the  necessity  | 
of  an  attack,  and  saved  many  valuable  lives.  i 

After  the  surrender  the  regiment  garrisoned  the  | 
forts  about  four  months,  and  then  was  ordered  to  New  > 
Orleans  for  provost  duty.     It  remained  there  about  a 
year,  then  started  with  General  Banks  on  the  expedi- 
tion up  the  Red  River  as  far  as  Opelousas;  then  or-  I 
dered  back  to  New  Iberia,  where  about  three-fourths 
of  the  company  re-enlisted,  and   were  given  a  fur- 
lough, commencing  April  4,  1864,  of  one  month,  to 
visit  their  friends  at  home.     Upon  the  expiration  of 
the  fnrloogh  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  return  to 


New  Orleans,  La.,  which  journey  was  made  on  steam- 
ship "  Cahawha  '  and  arrived  at  its  destination  May 
20th. 

After  occupying  Carrollton  and  -Morganza,  it  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans,  and  on  July  11th  embarked 
on  steamer  "Charles  Thomas"  for  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred, Va.,  which  place  was  reached  the  21st  of  July. 
On  the  28th  the  regiment  marched  to  Deep  Bottom, 
Va.,  where  considerable  picket  firing  took  place,  but 
no  casualties  happened.  Subsequently  the  regiment 
j  was  ordered  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  then  marched 
through  a  portion  of  Maryland  to  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah  River,  reaching  Winchester  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle  of  September  19,  1864.  The  battle 
commenced  about  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and 
lasted  till  5  p.m,  when  the  enemy  retreated.  The 
regiment,  being  in  the  lead,  advanced  too  far  without 
proper  support,  and  found  itself  with  the  enemy  not 
only  in  front,  but  on  both  flanks,  and,  being  thus  ex- 
posed to  a  severe  cross-fire,  suflered  severely.  Company 
E  having  seven  men  killed  or  mortally  wounded.  Of 
the  four  months'  men  who  went  into  the  battle,  at  its 
close  only  twenty-three  were  fit  for  duty.  The  battle 
o(  Fisher's  Hill  took  place  three  days  later. 

On  October  18th  the  three  years'  term  of  service  of 
that  portion  of  the  regiment  that  did  not  enlist  hav- 
ing expired,  the  regiment  was  consolidated  into  a 
battalion  of  five  companies  by  Special  Order  No.  64, 
and  those  whose  term  of  enlistment  had  expired  were 
separated  from  their  comrades  who  had  re-enlisted. 
In  the  battle  of  the  following  day,  let  it  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  many  of  those  discharged  men,  though  under 
no  obligation  to  do  so,  they  gallantly  again  entered 
the  ranks,  fought  all  day  and  helped  to  change  a  tem- 
porary defeat  into  a  glorious  victory. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  voluntary  act  of  patriot- 
ism cost  some  of  these  noble  men  their  lives.  Corporal 
Loker  tells  me  that  after  the  fight  he  helped  to  bury 
two  men  killed  in  the  action  whose  term  of  service 
had  expired  before  the  battle. 

On  October  19th  the  rebel  army  surprised  the 
Union  troops  at  Cedar  Creek,  driving  them  back  four 
miles  in  confusion.  This  was  the  scene  of  Sheridan's 
famous  ride  from  "  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away," 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Union  troops  had 
made  a  stand  before  his  arrival.  The  remarks  he 
made  to  his  men  greatly  inspirited  them,  though  it 
is  not  probable  that  these  remarks  will  ever  take  a 
place  in  polite  literature. 

The  results  of  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  were  the 
capture  of  nearly  all  of  the  rebel  baggage-rrain  and 
field  artillery,  and  the  complete  dispersion  of  Early's 
forces.  The  battalion  remained  at  Winchester  dur- 
ing the  winter,  were  ordered  to  Washington  May  2d, 
and  one  month  later  were  sent  to  Savannah,  Ga., 
where  they  remained  until  August  26,  1865,  when  the 
battalion  was  mustered  out  of  service;  left  Savannah 
September  12th,  and  reached  Boston  September  18th  ; 
were  sent  to  Gallop's  Island  for  final  payment,  and 
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reached  Acton  the  evening  of  October  21,  1865,  after 
an  absence  of  four  years  and  three  days. 

In  the  narrative  of  Company  E,  Twenty-sixth  Regi- 
ment, I  stated  that  Governor  Andrew  decided  to  retain 
the  Sixth  as  a  militia  regiment  to  answer  sudden  calls. 
In  response  to  such  a  call  it  left  the  State  August  31, 
1862,  to  serve  for  nine  months  under  Colonel  Albert 
S.  Follansbee,  of  Lowell.  Company  E,  of  Acton,  waa 
officered  as  follows  :  Aaron  C.  Handley,  captain ; 
Aaron  S.  Fletcher  and  George  W.  Rand,  lieutenants; 
Dr.  Isaiah  Hutchina,  hospital  steward  for  the  regi- 
ment. 

Captain  Handley  bad  commanded  the  Davis 
Guards  some  years  before  the  war.  His  grandfather 
had  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  his  father 
did  military  duty  in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  regiment  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Suffolk, 
Virginia,  near  Fortress  Monroe.  It  assisted  in  the 
construction  of  Forts  Nansemond  and  McLellan.  The 
regiment  was  detailed  for  guard  duty  in  the  forts, 
afterwards  for  scouting  duty  and  destroying  rebel 
railroads,  among  which  were  the  Norfolk  and  Peters- 
burg Railroad  and  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke. 

The  regiment  took  part  in  several  battles  and  skir- 
mishes. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Deserted 
House,  Carrsville  and  Ludlow  Lawrence's  home.  In 
these  actions  the  Sixth  had  twenty-tseven  men  killed 
and  wounded.  No  casualties  in  Acton  company, 
though  that  company  lost  three  men  by  disease.  The 
regiment  was  mustered  out  June  3,  1863. 

The  services  of  the  old  Sixth  were  required  for  the 
third  and  last  time  during  the  war,  for  a  term  of 
enlistment  of  one  hundred  days,  commencing  July  18, 
1864. 

Col.  Follansbee  again  led  the  regiment,  and  Co.  E, 
Davis  Guards,  of  Acton,  was  under  the  following  list 
of  officers :  Frank  M.  Whitcomb,  who  was  orderly  ser- 
geant during  the  nine  months'  term  of  service  in  1861 
and  1863,  was  captain,  with  George  W.  Knight  and 
Isaiah  Hutchins  as  lieutenants.  The  regiment  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  marched 
to  Arlington  Heights  and  performed  fatigue  duty  in 
front  of  Fort  Stevens  for  two  or  three  weeks.  This 
fatigue  duty  consisted  in  leveling  the  ground  and  fell- 
ing trees  to  give  greater  range  and  efficiency  to  the 
great  guns  of  the  fort.  After  this  time  it  was  ordered 
to  garrison  Fort  Delaware  and  to  guard  the  rebel 
prisoners  in  the  fort.  After  a  useful  but  uneventful 
term  of  service  it  waa  mustered  out,  Oct.  27th,  and  re- 
turned home. 

Of  the  one  hundred  men  in  Captain  Whitcomb's 
company,  twenty-nine  were  from  Acton.  No  casual- 
ties or  deaths  occurred  during  this  enlistment. 

The  official  military  record  of  the  town  of  Acton  re- 
ports as  sent  to  the  army  during  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion 215  different  men,  including  twenty  commissioned  > 
officers.    The  adjutant-general's  report  for  1865  states 
that  at  the  close  of  the  war  she  had  answered  all  calls  i 
required  to  fill  her  quota,  and  had  a  surplus  of  thirty  I 


men  to  her  credit.  The  number  of  commissioned  offi- 
cers was  exceptionally  large.  No  Acton-born  soldier, 
credited  to  her  quota,  deserted,  or  failed  to  receive  an 
honorable  discharge. 

The  recruiting  committee  of  the  town  were  the 
selectmen :  James  E.  Billings,  J.  K.  W.  Wetherbee  and 
Jonas  K.  Putney,  with  an  assistant  committee  of 
three :  Daniel  Wetherbee,  Capt.  A.  C.  Handley  and 
Varnum  B.  Mead. 

Four  brothers  enlisted  from  one  family,  and  the 
head  of  that  family  a  widow,  Mrs.  Abram  Handley. 
Though  one  of  these  brothers  (Frank)  died  early  in 
the  war,  and  another  (George)  was  discharged  for  dis- 
ability, their  combined  terms  of  service  were  more 
than  ten  years. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  three  sons  all  enlisted.  In  six  other 
cases,  two  brothers  were  in  the  ranks  together,  and  in 
one  both  father  and  son,  William  and  William  B. 
Reed,  were  in  the  service  at  the  same  time.        ^ 

Luke  Smith  was  credited  three  times  to  the  quota 
of  the  town,  whose  father,  Solomon  Smith,  marched 
over  the  same  road  under  Captain  Isaac  Davis  to  the 
old  North  Bridge  that  his  son,  Luke,  followed  in  part 
under  Captain  Daniel  Tuttle,  eighty-four  years  later. 
Mr.  Smith  was  the  oldest  soldier  credited  to  Acton's 
quota,  having  at  his  last  enlistment  (for  one  hundred 
days)  in  1864,  reached  the  age  of  more  than  fifty 
years. 

Thomas  Kinsley,  Jr.,  was  the  youngest  recruit,  being 
but  fifteen  years  and  two  months  old  at  the  time  of 
his  enlistment. 

Of  the  216  men  credited  to  Acton,  eighteen  died 
while  in  service,  either  killed  in  battle  or  victims  of 
disease.  This  does  not  include  natives  or  residents 
of  Acton,  who  were  credited  to  other  towns,  who  died 
in  service. 

Memorial  Library. — This  memorial  structure, 
just  completed,  stands  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
Main  Street  at  the  Centre,  nearly  opposite  the  Davis 
Monument.  It  has  an  ideal  location,  partially 
shaded  by  the  elms  and  maples,  which  give  it  a 
classic  repose  even  at  the  start. 

Its  approach  is  by  an  easy  ascent  from  the  east, 
south  and  west,  over  concrete  walks.  It  is  a  few  rods 
northeast  of  the  Town  House,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  concrete  and  a  fine  lawn,  a  site  known  for 
over  sixty  years  as  the  Fletcher  Homestead.  It  is  the 
most  unique  and  costly  building  ever  erected  in  town, 
and  is  destined  to  be  the  centre  of  culture  for  many 
generations  to  come. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  Romanesque.  The  ex- 
ternal appearance  and  the  internal  arrangements  and 
furnishings  are  in  harmony  with  this  idea,  and  can  be 
properly  judged  only  from  that  standpoint.  The 
architects  are  H.  W.  Hartwell  and  William  G.  Rich- 
ardson, of  Boston.  The  building  is  composed  of  red 
brick  and  brownstone. 

Its  extreme  length  is  sixty-six  feet  six  inches  and 
its  depth  thirty-two  feet  and  ten  inches  from  south  to 
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north.  The  principal  entrance  opens  upon  the  south 
and  through  a  large,  solid  freestone  arch,  which  has 
rich  mouldings  and  carved  spandrels,  within  which 
are  to  be  placed  memorial  tablets  to  the  soldiers  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  of  which  this  town  furnished 
a  large  number.  On  entering  the  building,  a  reading- 
room,  called  the  Memorial  Room,  sixteen  by  twenty- 
five  feet,  is  found  at  the  left.  It  has  heavy  beamed 
ceiling,  a  large  antique  brick  fire-place  and  decorated 
walls.  Above  the  fire-place  is  a  handsome  brown- 
stone  tablet,  with  this  carved  inscription  : 

"  This  building  a  gift  to  his  native  town  by 
William  Allen  Wilde." 

The  room  has  rich  oak  tables,  settees  and 
chairs,  all  in  the  olden  style.  Opposite  the  read- 
ing-room, and  at  the  right,  is  the  book  apartment, 
thirty-two  feet  six  inches  long,  twenty-tour 
feet  six  inches  wide,  twenty  feet  high.  Along  the 
sides  of  this  are  arranged  book  alcoves,  two  stories 
high,  having  light  connecting  galleries  for  the  second 
tier,  reached  by  stairs  at  the  right  and  left  of  the 
desk  occupied  by  the  librarian.  The  desk  is  so  lo- 
cated that  the  person  in  charge  of  it  can  command  a 
view  of  the  book-room  and  the  reading  room  also, 
this  latter  opening  into  the  central  reading  space  by 
a  large  open  archway.  Located  at  the  north  of  this 
central  hall  is  the  room  devoted  to  the  library  trus- 
tees, thirteen  by  fifteen  feet,  with  a  northern  light, 
richly  furnished.  Opening  out  of  this  is  a  fire-proof 
vault,  where  articles  of  value  and  the  archives  of  the 
town  can  be  stored.  In  the  opposite  corner  is  a 
toilet-room,  fitted  up  with  all  modern  conveniences. 
All  the  spaces  and  rooms  are  brilliantly  lighted  from 
chandeliers,  and  heated  by  two  large  furnaces  in  the 
cellar,  which  is  by  itself  quite  an  institution — ce- 
mented, drained  and  plastered.  The  water  arrange- 
ments are  quite  a  specialty,  embracing  a  tank  in  the 
attic,  which  can  be  easily  filled  by  a  force-pump 
connecting  with  a  well  that  belonged  to  the  estate, 
seventy-five  feet  deep,  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  solid 
ledge,  containing  an  unfailing  spring  of  the  purest 
and  coolest  water. 

The  corporators  of  the  library  under  the  charter 
are  Luther  Conant,  Adelbert  Mead,  Moses  Taylor, 
Hiram  J.  Hapgood,  Delette  H.  Hall  and  Daniel 
James  Wetherbee.  These  are  constituted  trustees 
for  life,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  case  of  death 
or  resignation  of  any  one  of  their  number.  Three 
additional  trustees  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  town,  one 
for  three  years,  one  for  two  years  and  one  for  one 
year. 

In  the  future,  after  the  organization,  the  town  is  to 
elect  by  ballot  each  year  one  trustee  of  the  three, 
elective  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Wilde's  letter  presenting  Memorial  Library 
Building  to  the  town  of  Acton  : 

"  Maldin,  Ua88.,  Feb.  27,  1890. 
"  To  tKa  SeUetmen  of  Aeion  : 

"Obittlehkm, — For  a  loog  dm*  past  it  has  been  my  inteotiuD,  if  ever 
I  was  able  to  do  so,  to  remember  my  oatiTS  town  by  the  gift  of  aoms  mem- 


orial to  the  memory  of  tbo^e  brave  and  patriotic  men  of  Actun  who  ao 
freely  gave  time,  strength  and  health — and  many  of  them  their  Uvea — 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  1801-65. 

"  To  carry  out  this  plan  i  n  what  seemed  to  me  the  most  advantageous 
and  permanent  method  possible,  I  have  purchased  the  estate  of  Ber. 
Jamea  Fletcher,  adjacent  to  the  Town-Houae,  and  erected  thereon  a 
Memorial  Library,  placing  upon  its  shelvea  acme  four  thousand  volumea, 
more  or  leas,  and  I  beg  the  privilege  of  preaentiog  thia  property  to  the 
town  as  a  free  gift,  only  atipulating  that  it  ahall  forever  be  kept  as  a 
Memorial  Library,  and  free  to  all  the  citizena  of  the  patriotic  old  town 
of  Acton,  which  I  shall  alwaya  love  and  be  proud  of. 

'*  If  it  shall  pleaee  the  town  to  accept  thia  gift  I  ahall  be  £lad  to  pnas 
all  neceaaary  papera  for  the  tranafer  of  the  property  to  whom  and  at 
auch  time  as  the  town  shall  direct. 

"  I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

••  WiLLuM  A.  Wilde," 

Upon  reading  this  letter,  by  Mr.  Howard  B.  White, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  to  the  citizens  of 
Acton,  in  tcwn-meeting  assembled,  March  3,  1890, 
Rev.  James  Flelcher  presented  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  town, 
to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Wilde  in  response,  and  to  be 
placed  upon  the  town  records: 

"  Wbebeas  a  charter  of  Incorporation  has  passed  the  Legislature  and 
been  signed  by  his  Excellency  Gov.  J.  Q.  A.  Brackett  incorporating  the 
Memorial  Library,  and  Hon.  William  A.  Wilde,  a  native  of  Acton — now 
a  resident  of  Maiden — has  signified  bis  readiness  to  deed  to  the  town  the 
Memorial  Library  Buildingjuat  completed  at  his  expenae,  and  the  land 
on  which  it  ptanda.  and  all  the  appurtenancea  thereof,  including  hooks 
already  selected,  the  Memorial  Room  and  the  town-vault  for  the  arch- 
ivea  of  the  town, — 

*'  Reiolved  Ist,  We,  the  inbabitanta  of  the  town  of  Acton,  in  town- 
meeting  assembled,  do  accept  the  trust  and  authorize  the  Selectmen,  in 
behalf  of  the  town,  to  sign  all  papera  and  perform  all  acts  noceaaary  to 
complete  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  the  care  of  the  truateea. 

"  Resolved  2d,  In  pasaing  thia  vote  we  wiah  to  express  to  Mr.  Wilde — 
in  behalf  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  town  ;  in  behalf  of  all  future 
generations  who  may  be  reaident  here,  and  participants  in  the  beneflta 
to  be  enjoyed  ;  in  behalf  of  the  aoldiers  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
whose  memory  and  valor  he  haa  ao  tenderly  cherished  in  the  name  and 
arrangement  of  the  structure — our  profound  appreciation  of  bia  gener- 
ous gift." 

"  We  osaure  him  of  our  hearty  thanks  for  remembering  the  place  of 
his  birth  by  a  memento  so  enduring  and  ao  befitting  the  past  history  and 
future  needs  of  the  town. 

"  We  assure  him  or  our  cordial  co-operation  in  doing  what  in  us  lies 
to  perpetuate  the  intentions  and  possibilities  of  the  trust. 

*'  We  tender  to  him,  his  compsnion  and  his  children  our  beat  wishes 
for  their  life,  health  and  prosperity,  and  our  prayer  that  the  donation,  in 
which  they  each  have  a  personal  share  and  honor,  may  contribute  to 
their  mutual  and  lasting  enjoyment." 

The  selectmen  and  the  whole  Board  of  Trustees 
were  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  dedication  of  the  building. 

The  trustees  chosen  by  the  town  at  the  March 
meeting,  1890,  are  the  following:  William  D.  Tuttle 
for  three  years,  James  Fletcher  for  two  years,  Howard 
B.  White  for  one  year. 

Mr.  William  Allen  Wilde,  the  donor,  was  born  in 
Acton,  Mass.,  July  11,  1827.  He  is  now  resident  in 
Maiden,  Mass.,  and  does  business  aa  a  publisher,  his 
office  being  at  25  Bromfield  Street,  Boston.  His  father, 
Joseph  Wilde,  lived  in  Southeast  Acton,  married 
Sarah  Conant,  of  Stow,  sister  to  Abraham  and  Simeon 
Conant,  of  Acton.  He  died  in  Acton,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  Their  children  were  :  Mary, 
now  living  in  Moultonboro',  N.  H.;  Silvia,  deceased  ; 
Sarah,  living   with  Mary  ;  John,  who    was  drowned  ; 
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Joseph,  living  in  Natick,  with  seven  children  and 
prospering  in  business  ;  VVillliam  A.;  and  George, 
living  in  Somerville. 

Benjamin*,  the  father  of  Joseph  Wild',  died  when 
fifty-six  years  old,  of  yellow  fever.  He  married  Sil- 
via Thayer,  of  Boston.  She  died  two  days  after  her 
husband  and  was  buried  in  Acton.  Her  daughter, 
Silvia,  died  of  yellow  fever  two  days  after  her  mother 
and  was  buried  in  Acton. 

William  Wild',  the  father  of  Benjamin *,  lived  in 
Randolph,  Mass.,  and  died  when  eighty-seven  years 
old. 

William',  the  father  of  William',  lived  in  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.,  and  died  in  his  eighty-seventh  year. 

William  Wild',  the  father  o(  William S  landed 
from  England  in  1632,  and  lived  in  Randolph,  Mass., 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Braiutree. 

William  A.  Wilde  ^  the  son  of  Joseph  Wild', 
married,  first,  Loise  A.  Mace,  of  Pepperell,  Mass., 
without  issue.  Married,  second,  Lydia  Jane  Bride,  of 
Berlin,  Mass.  Children :  Jennie,  born  September  7, 
1854,  deceased  at  sixteen  years  of  age ;  Carrie,  born 
October  12,  1856,  deceased  at  seven  years  of  age  ;  Wil- 
liam Eugene,  born  in  Acton  September  12, 1858,  mar- 
ried, in  1885,  Effie  Jean  Dresser,  of  Portland,  Me.  Mar- 
ried, third,  Celestia  Dona  Hoyt,  of  Wentworth,  N.  H. 
Children  :  Alice  Elizabeth,  born  June  12,  1869  ;  Al- 
len Hoyt,  born  April  29,  1874. 

Mr.  Wilde  was  educated  at  Groton  and  Pepperell 
Academies.  He  has  taught  school  twelve  years,  been 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Maiden  ; 
five  years  chairman  of  the  Water  Board  when  large 
and  expensive  water-works   were   being  constructed. 

He  represented  Maiden  two  years  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  was  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  of 
Education.  He  has  been  trustee  of  the  Maiden  Li- 
brary eight  years,  and  is  now  one  of  the  Prison 
Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

OCR  HONOBED  Dead   (Tablet  LUt). 

BY  JtJLIAN  TUTTLE. 

Luke  W.  Bowera ;  he  enlisted  in  Aug.,  1862,  Co.  E,  33d  Maa.  Reg. ;  died 

of  wounds  Haj  1,  1864,  at  Resaco,  Georgia. 
Albert  Conant,  enlisted  Dec.,  1861,  in   Co.  F,  30tb  Haas.   Reg.  ;  he  died 

at  sea  Jan.,  166>,  on  the  voynge  home. 
Elbridge  Conant,  enlisted  Aug.  18,  1862,  iu  Co.  E,  6tli  Mass.  Reg. ;  died 

Feb  ,  1863,  at  Suffolk,  Vo. 
Eugene  L.  Hall,  enlisted   Feb.,   1864,  in  Co.  E,  26th  Mass.  Reg. ;  killed 

Sept.,  1864,  at  Winchester,  Va. 
Frank  Handley,  enlisted  Sept.,  1861,  in   Co.  E.  26th   ilam.  Beg.  ;  died 

July,  1862,  at  Fort  St.  Philip,  near  N'ew  Orleans,  La. 
Augustus  W.  Hosmer,  enlisted  Sept.,  1861,  in  26tb  Mass.  Reg.;  band; 

died  Nov.,  1861,  at  Acton,  Mass. 
Eli  Uuggins,  enlisted  Sept.,  1861,  in  Co.  A,  26th  Mags.  Beg. ;   died  Oct, 

1863.  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
Samuel  C.   Hansconi,  enlisted  Dec.,   1362,  in  Co.  A,  2d  Masa.  Caralry  ; 

killed  July,  1864,  at  Aldie,  Va. 
James  P.  Hanscora,  enlisted  May,  1861,   in  Co-  E,  Ist  Minnesota  Reg. ; 

died  Nov.,  1862,  at  Portsmouth  Grove,  B.  1. 
John  A.  Howard,  enlisted   Aug.,  1862,  in  Co.  E,  26th  Mass.  Reg.  ;  died  I 

Dec,  186.1,  at  New  Orleans,  La.  I 

John  3.  Harris,  enlisted  June,  1861,  in  Ci..  F,  11th  Mom.  Beg.  ;  killed   i 

Jlay,  1863.  at  Chancelloreville,  Va.  i 

Francis  Kinsley,  enlisted  Sept.,  1861,  in  Co.  E,  26th  Mass.  Reg.  ,    died   j 

April.  18li  I,  at  Acton,  Mass.  ! 
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Thomas  Kinsley,  Jr.,  enlisted  Feb.,  1864,  in  Co.   E,  26th  Mali.  Beg.; 

died  Nov.,  1864,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
George  Warren  Knight,  enlisted  Oct.,  1862,  in  Co.  E,  53d  Mass.  Reg. ; 

died  April,  18G3,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
Henry  \V.  L.iiell,  enlisted  Sept.,  1861,  in  Co.  E,  26th  Mass.  Reg.  ;  died 

Aug  ,  18C3,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
James  R  Lentell,  enlisted  Sept.,  1801,  in  Co.  E,  26th  Man.  Reg.  ;   died 

Nov.,  186^,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
William  H.  Laker,  enlisted  in  Sept.,  1861,  in  Co.  E  ,  2Gth  Maoa.  Beg.  ; 

died  April,  1863,  at  Acton,  Mass. 
Marivan  Miner,  enlisted    Aug.,  1862,   in  Co.  I,  26th  Maat.  Beg. ;  died 

Feb.,  1863,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
Matthew  McKinney,  enlisted  Aug.,  1863,  in  Co.  E,  26th    Mass.  Beg.  ; 

died  Sept.,  1863,  at  Berwick  City,  La. 
William  B.  Reed,  enlisted   Aa<.,  1862,  in  Co.  E,  26th  Uam.  Beg. ;    died 

Jan.,  18t>4,  at  Franklin,  La. 
Warren  B.  Wheeler,  enlisted  Sept.,  1861,  in  Co.  B,  26th  Mass.   Beg.  ; 

died  July,  1862,  at  Fort  St.  Philip,  near  Now  Orleans,  La. 
James  M.  Wright,  enlisted   Nov.,  1861,  in  Co.  B,  32d  Mass.'Beg. ;  died 

Sept.,  isn>,  at  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
John  H.  P.  White,  enlisted  Sept.,  1863,  in  Co.  E,  26th  JIass.  Beg- ;  died 

July,  1863,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
Samuel  E.  Wilson,  enlisted  in  18u4,  in  Co.  K,  7th  CaliTomia  Beg. ;  died 

Feb.,  1868,  at  Fort  Yuma,  Cal. 
Daniel    A.  Loverlng,  enlisted  Aug.,  1862,  in   Co.  H,  13th    Maas.   Beg.; 

killed  June,  1864,  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va. 
Luke  Bobbins,  enlisted  in   Boston,  Mass.,   June,  1864,  as  a  seaman   for 

two  Tears;   served  on  board  the   *'Ohio"  and  ** Seminole  ;  "  waa 

killed  OD  the  "Seminole"  at  Galveston,  Texas,  May,  1865. 
Frank  J.  Barker,  enlisted  in  Co.  C.  It8th  III.  Reg.,  Aug.,  1362 ;  died  at 

Slilliken's  Bend,  La.,  April,  1863,  aged  19. 
Eben   Barker,  enlisted   in  Co.  F,  3Uth  111.   Beg.,  Aug.,   1861  ;    died  at 

Quincy,  III.,  Jan.,  1862,  aged  22. 
Cynis  E.  Barker,  enlisted  July,   1861,  in  Co.  H,  I3th  Maas.  Reg.  ;  dis- 
charged Jan.,    1863,    for  disability  ;    afterwards  enlisted   in  Co.  C, 

5f)th  Mass.  Reg.     He  was  at  the  battle  at  Weldon  Railroad  ;  was 

taken  prisoner,  and  after  seven  months  was  exchanged ;  died  at 

AnnapoUa,  Md.,  April,  1865,  aged  22. 

The  names  of  Acton  men  who  served  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  who  survived  that  war : 

Colonel,  William  H.  Chapman  ;  Captains,  Aaron  C.  Handley,  Daniel 
Tuttle,  Frank  H.  Whitcomb  ;  Lieutenants,  Silas  P.  Blodgett,  Henry 
Brown,  Aaron  S.  Fletcher,  Ellas  £.  Haynes,  Isaiah  Hutchins,  George 
Willard  Knights.  James  Moulton,  George  W.  Rand,  William  F.  Wood  ; 
Privates,  Frank  W.  .Amea,  George  T.  Ames,  George  B.  Barker,  John  F. 
Blood,  Charles  H.  Blood,  George  F.  Blood,  William  H.  Boss,  Henry  L. 
Bray,  Daniel  R.  Briggs,  Charles  \.  Brooks,  Samuel  R.  Burroughs, 
Hiram  Butten.  Patrick  Callahan,  Geerge  Fay  Campbell,  Waldo  Chap. 
Iln,  William  Chaplin,  Jr.,  William  D.  Clark,  Robert  C.  Conant,  Simon 
T.  Coiuint,  J.  Sherman  Conant,  John  Conway,  George  B.  Cr&n,  John  B. 
Cran,  Waldo  G.  Dunn,  Oscar  Dwelley,  Abel  Farrar,  Jr.,  Daniel  H.  Far- 
rar,  Winthrop  H.  Fanlkner,  James  W.  Flske,  John  W.  Fitzpatrick, 
Charles  W.  Fletcher,  Aaron  J.  Fletcher,  Ephraim  B.  Forbuah,  Channey 
n.  Fuller,  Meldon  3.  Giles,  Henry  Gilson,  Nathan  Goes,  WiUUm  B. 
Gray,  William  H.  Gray,  Delette  H.  Hall,  George  Handley,  Charles 
Handley,  William  S.  Handley,  Abram  Handley,  Charles  A.  Hanacom, 
Marshall  Hapgood,  Henry  Hapgood,  Francis  E.  Harris,  Forestus  D.  K. 
Hoar,  J.  Sherman  Hoar,  Walter  0.  Holden,  Gilman  S.  Hoemer,  JudsoB 
A.  Huggins,  Eri  Hnggins,  Jr.,  Sylvanus  Hunt,  Loring  M.  Jackaon, 
Mortimer  Johnson,  George  A.  Jones,  Edwin  A.  Jonea,  Charles  Jones, 
George  Jones,  Richard  Kinsley,  Jonathan  W.  Loker,  Emory  D.  Lothrop, 
Lewis  J.  Masten,  William  Morrill,  Charles  Morse,  Charles  H.  Moulton, 
Albert  Moulton,  Augustas  P.  Newton,  George  B.  Parker,  Henry  D. 
Parlin,  George  E.  Peck,  George  N.  Pierce,  George  M.  Pike,  Michael 
Powers,  Oscar  E.  Preston,  John  Pntnam,  William  Reed,  Levi  H.  Rob- 
bins,  Joseph  N.  Robbing,  Elbridge  J.  Bobbins,  Luke  J.  Bobbins,  Vamum 
F.  Bobbins,  Albert  Bouillard,  George  Rouillard,  George  W.  Sawyer, 
Andrew  J.  Sawyer,  George  H.  Simpson.  Benjamin  Skinner,  Dennis 
Shehan.  Luke  Smith,  George  D.  Smith,  Silas  M.  Stetson,  Emory  A. 
Symonds,  Edwin  B.  Tait,  Edwin  Tarbell,  Daniel  G.  Taylor,  Warren  L. 
Teel,  Daniel  L.  Veasey,  Robert  Wayne,  John  Wayne,  James  Wayne, 
Hiram  W.  Wetherbee,  Addison  B.  Wheeler,  Lincoln  E.  Wheeler,  Everen 
Wheeler,  William  F.  B.  Whitney,  Samuel  E.  Wilion,  Jamea  H.  Wood, 
Ebon  F.  Wood,  Charles  H.  Young. 
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The  Co>'gregatioxal  Church. — This  church  and 
society  was  launched  upon  its  mission  amid  great 
religious  commotion.  The  times  were  full  of  sharp 
and  heated  controversy  upon  doctrinal  points.  The 
lines  were  rigidly  drawn,  and  neutrals  were  at  a  dis- 
count. 

The  worship  was  first  in  a  chapel,  built  for  the  pur- 
pose, now  occupied  by  Mr.  Julian  Tuitle.  This  was 
the  scene  of  many  earnest  gatherings.  It  was  where 
Mr.  Woodbury  began  his  most  effective  preaching, 
and  it  being  a  time  when  all  this  section  of  country 
was  marked  by  great  religious  awakenings,  the  events 
are  easily  recalled  by  those  still  living,  cotempora- 
neous  with  those  early  dates. 

The  church  was  organized  by  a  council  JIarch  13, 
1832,  and  a  house  of  worship  flity  by  forty-four  feet, 
built  the  next  year.  Many  of  the  importanr.  members 
of  the  old  church  united  with  the  new  in  its  first  forma- 
tion. Rev.  James  Trask  Woodbury  was  ordained  and 
installed  March  13,  1832.  After  preaching  twenty 
years,  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request  June  23, 
1852,  and  was  afterwards  settled  in  Milford,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  died  January  15,  1S61,  aged  fifty- 
eight  years. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Dodge,  of  Wilton,  Maine,  was  his 
successor.  He  was  installed  October  28,  1852,  and 
dismissed  April  17,  1855. 

Until  September,  1855,  the  church  was  supplied  by 
Rev.  Messrs.  Alvord  and  Francis  Horton. 

Rev.  Charles  Rockwell  then  commenced  his  labors 
as  a  stated  supply.  On  his  leaving  in  July,  1856, 
Rev.  Martin  Moore,  of  Boston,  and  others,  supplied 
the  pulpit  until  January,  1857,  when  Rev.  Joseph 
Garland  was  hired  two  years. 

From  January,  1859,  to  May  of  the  same  year  the 
pulpit  was  supplied  by  various  clergymen. 

Rev.  Alpha  Morton  was  then  engaged  for  four  years 
successively,  resigning  May  1,  1863,  to  accept  an  en- 
gagement with  the  church  at  West  Auburn,  Maine. 
Rev.  George  Coleman  was  ordained  and  installed 
November  12,  1863,  and  was  dismissed  in  May,  1869. 
The  Rev.  Franklin  P.  Wood  was  ordt-ined  July  24, 
1871,  and  installed  as  pastor  October  10,  1872,  and 
dismissed  December  17,  1874. 

During  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbury's  pastorate  two  houses 
of  worship  were  erected. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  present  house 
as  found  in  the  church  records  in  Mr.  Woodbury's 
handwriting: 

"1847,  JaDDUj  Irt.  The  new  niHtiiig  hoasa  erected  on  the  spot 
where  stood  the  former  one  was  dulj  dedicated  to  Almighty  God,  Son 
and  Holj  Ghoat,  Dec.  16,  1846,  Wtdneedaj  at  one  o'clock  p.m.  Honse 
76  feet  by  60,  with  a  basement  story  of  stone  with  82  pons;  Cost  about 
ieqoo,  exclnaire  of  the  fresco  painting  of  the  interior  and  the  cushions,  I 
carpet^  lanipa,  clock,  communion  table  and  chairs.  Bible  and  hyrau 
books,  which  all  coet  S700,  and  were  all  absolute  gifts  to  tJie  church  and 
the  hooae,  not  to  tw  put  upon  the  pews. 

"The  building  Committee  were:  Dr.  J.  M.  Miles,  Samuel  Hosmer 
(21),  Simon  Tuttle,  John  P.  Buttrick,  Col.  WInthrop  E.  Faulkner,  and 
they  did  their  duty  faltifully  and  are  enUUed  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
tba  charcfa."  '  i 


More  than  six  hundred  different  persons  have  been 
members  of  this  church. 

Some  repairs  and  alterations  were  made  in  the 
early  part  of  1867,  and  a  fine  organ  introduced  at  a 
cost  of  S1320.  The  deacons  and  ofiicers  of  this  church, 
have  been  as  follows  :  Deacons  Silas  Hosmer  and 
Phineas  Wheeler,  died  in  1838,  aged  sixty-five,  chosen 
at  the  organization  ;  Deacon  Hosmer  died  in  1872, 
eighty  years  old  ;  Deacon  Stevens  Hayward,  choeen 
April  3,  1835,  died  in  1S6S,  aged  eighty-one  ;  Deacon 
John  Fletcher,  chosen  December  7,  1838,  died  in 
1879,  aged  eighty-nine;  Deacon  Abraham  Conant, 
chosen  February  3,  1843,  died  in  1861,  aged  seventy- 
seven  ;  Deacon  John  White,  chosen  February  3, 1843, 
died  in  1860,  aged  seventy-five  ;  and  Deacon  Samuel 
Hosmer,  Albert  Hayward,  William  W.  Davis,  and 
Joel  F.  Hayward,  chosen  January  1,  1864. 

March,  1885,  William  Davis  Tuttle  chosen.  He 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  School,  also 
Deacon  Davis. 

Rev.  George  M.  Stearns  is  the  present  pastor,  in- 
stalled September  23,  1887. 

Deacon  Silas  Hosmer  was  clerk  of  the  church  from 
its  organization  to  his  death. 

Rev.  James  T.   Woodbury  was  born  in  Frances- 
town,  New  Hampshire,  May  9,  1S03,  and  died  at  Mil- 
ford,   Massachusetts,  January    16,    1861,    aged    fifty- 
eight.     He  married  Miss  Augusta  Porter,  of  Medl'ord, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Porter.     His  father.  Honorable 
Peter  Woodbury,  was  a   pioneer  merchant,  and  for 
many  years  a  practical   farmer  in  the  upper  divi?ion 
of  old  Hillsborough    County.     His    father  was   dis- 
tinguished through  his  whole  life  for  his  strong,  plain, 
common  sense,  great  energy  of  character,  as  well  as 
for  his  uncompromising  integrity.    He  was  for  a  great 
many  years  a  member  of  one  or  the  other  branches  of 
the  Xew  Hampshire  Legislature,  commencing  almost 
with  the  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  that  State  and  being  at  the  time  of  his  death 
a  member  of  the  Senate.     His  father  and  his  mother, 
whose  maiden-name  was  also  Woodbury,  were  of  dif- 
ferent distantly  related   families  of  Beverly,  of  this 
State,  and  they  could  both  trace  their  origin  to  the 
ancient  town  of  Woodbury,  in  Devonshire,  England. 
His  mother  was  a  woman  of  rare  ability.     James  T. 
Woodbury  was  a  younger  brother  of  Honorable  Levi 
Woodbury,  an  eminent  jurist  and  popular  and  able 
public  officer,  for  years  a  judge  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.    There  were  twelve  children.    James 
T.  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1823.    He 
began  a  course  of  legal  studies  under  the  direction  of 
his  distinguished  brother  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire; was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  state  in 
1826.    He  at  once  opened  an  office  for  practice  as  a 
lawyer  in   Bath,  Grafton  County,  New   Hampshire. 
No  young  man  for  many  years  had  come  to  the  bar 
with  fairer  prospects.     With  a  thorough  education, 
with  talents  of  the  highest  order,  with  an  unblem- 
ished character,  with  great  natural  physical  and  in- 
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tellectual  powers,  married  to  an  amiable  and  highly 
accomplished  wife,  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends, 
all  looked  that  he  should  rival  the  fame  of  his  elder 
brother,  who  had  even  then  reached  the  highest 
honors  within  the  gift  of  his  native  State.  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  apparent  worldly  prosperity  his  ambition 
was  suddenly  checked  and  his  whole  course  of  life  was 
suddenly  changed.  Under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sutherland,  a  Scotch  clergyman  of  Bath,  familiarly 
known  as  Father  Sutherland,  he  became  a  sincere  con- 
vert to  the  religious  creed  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated by  his  pious  and  excellent  mother.  After  a 
long  struggle  with  himself,  and  against  the  adviceand 
remonstrances  of  many  friends,  he  relinquished  his 
profession  as  a  lawyer,  and  all  his  hopes  and  dreams 
of  future  greatness  and  worldly  glory,  and  devoted 
himself  to  a  course  of  theological  studies.  As  soon 
as  this  course  was  completed  he  was  ordained  over 
the  Evangelical  Church  in  Acton,  where  he  remained 
from  1832  to  1852,  when  he  became  a  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Milford,  and  remained  a  pastor  till  the 
time  of  his  death. 

No  person  could  stand  for  twenty  years  in  any  com- 
munity, holding  the  relations  which  were  held  by 
Mr.  Woodbury  in  Acton,  without  making  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind.  He  had  a  personal 
presence,  traits  of  character,  mental  peculiarities  and 
forces,  which  took  him  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of 
influence,  so  that  when  he  left  town,  not  the  parish 
simply,  but  the  whole  community  and  neighboring 
towns  felt  the  change. 

By  a  large  majority  this  change  was  lamented  and 
is  to  this  day,  even  by  some  who  were  his  opponents 
while  here. 

As  a  preacher  Mr.  Woodbury  was  especially  noted. 
Why  so  noted  ?  It  was  not  because  of  his  rare  theo- 
logical training.  In  this  he  was  confessedly  deficient, 
and  at  times  even  boasted  of  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
been  to  Andover,  or  any  of  the  other  celebrated  schools 
of  the  day.  It  was  not  because  he  had  a  natural 
theological  acumen,  which  would  supplement  the  de- 
ficiency of  school  discipline.  His  most  ardent  admir- 
ers admitted  this,  and  some  were  glad  of  it.  It  was 
not  because  of  his  labored  preparations  for  the  Sab- 
bath effort.  Few  have  carried  into  the  pulpit  prepa- 
rations apparently  so  meagre.  His  discourses  were 
seldom  written,  and  when  partially  so,  were  for  some 
cause  the  least  effective.  He  had  simply  the  lawyer's 
brief,  a  small  bit  of  paper,  which  none  but  himself 
could  decipher,  and  he  with  difficulty  at  times. 

But  he  had  a  large,  commanding  person — a  character- 
tic  of  the  Woodbury  family.  He  had  a  clear-ringing, 
variable  voice,  which  he  could  modulate  to  any  cir- 
cumstances, grave  or  comic,  to  any  audience-room, 
large  or  small.  He  had  a  quick,  susceptible  nature 
which  flooded  his  face  with  tears,  sometimes  of  tender 
sympathy  and  sorrow,  of  sudden  humor  or  contagious 
passion.  He  would  cry  when  others  had  no  thought 
of  it.    It  was  all  the  same  to  him.    He  had  a  rare  gift 


of  descriptive  narrative.  Not  often  did  he  finish  a  din- 
course,  however  impressive,  without  telling  some 
anecdotes  which,  told  in  his  blunt,  quaint  style,  would 
raise  a  smile  through  the  house  and  cause  one  to  look 
to  his  neighbor  as  if  to  say,  "That  is  just  like  him 
and  nobody  else."  He  had  a  fondness  for  nature  in 
all  her  varied  forms,  human  nature  not  excepted, 
which,  bubbling  up  like  water  from  a  living  spring, 
gave  a  freshness  to  his  words  and  sentiments  and 
bearing  before  an  audience. 

There  was  a  frankness  and  boldness  and  what  some 
would  call  a  rashness  in  uttering  his  convictions  which 
provoked  approval  and  opposition,  and  he  did  uot 
seem  to  care  which.  People  gave  him  credit  for 
meaning  what  he  said,  even  if  they  did  not  agree 
with  him. 

His  emotional  conception  of  every  subject  which  he 
treated,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform,  gave 
him  a  power  which  he  wielded  with  wonderful  effect 
on  great  occasions. 

The  monument  which  stands  upon  our  village 
green  never  would  have  graced  the  spot  nor  extend- 
ed the  patriotic  fame  of  the  town  but  for  his  memora- 
ble address  to  the  Legislature. 

His  only  enkindled  emotions  transferred  into  the 
membership  of  the  House  thrilled  them  for  a  moment 
into  a  patriotic  ecstasy. 

They  could  hear  again  the  rattle  of  the  musketry 
at  the  North  Bridge,  and  the  shriek  of  Captain  Davis 
as  he  fell  at  the  head  of  the  advancing  column. 

The  19th  of  April  was  back  with  all  its  parapher- 
nalia of  stir  and  fire  and  blood. 

In  this  gush  af  excitement  it  was  easy  for  them  to 
vote  yea  when  they  had  thought  and  purposed  to  vote 
nay  on  the  appropriation. 

As  a  reformer  Mr.  Woodbury's  gifts  were  conspic- 
uous on  the  platform.  His  humor  and  pathos  and 
passion  and  wit,  his  bluntness,  quaintness  and  oddi- 
ties, his  independent  honesty  and  high  purpose  gave 
him  at  one  time  a  foremost  rank  as  an  anti-slavery  and 
temperance  advocate. 

In  all  the  region  around  about  and  in  many  distant 
places  his  efforts  when  in  happiest  moods  will  be  re- 
membered as  sparkling  with  telling  points  and  a 
burning  oratory. 

The  whole  town  revived  under  his  manly  strokes. 
The  houses  and  farms  and  shops  and  roads  and  schools, 
which  had  languished  under  the  blight  of  intemper- 
ance now  took  on  a  new  lease  of  prosperity. 

Many  a  man  headed  for  the  drunkard's  grave  re- 
versed his  steps,  thanks  to  Mr.  Woodbury's  eloquent 
appeal.    Peace  be  to  his  ashes  ! 

His  oft-repeated  wish  to  be  buried  in  Acton,  with 
the  dear  people  to  whom  he  had  ministered  in  the 
buoyancy  and  strength  of  his  best  years,  has  been 
gratified.  He  sleeps  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  by  the 
granite  shaft  which  he  erected  in  memory  of  his 
beloved  son,  James  Trask,  Jr.,  by  the  side  of  his 
Augusta,  as  he  was  wont  so  fondly  always  to  call  her, 
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the  companioD,  stay  and  grace  of  his  entire  married 
life. 

Extracts  from  an  ordination  charge  by  ilr.  Wood- 
bury to  a  young  pastor  : 

"  JIj  Son,  I  haTB  brgotten  jon  in  the  Gojpfl,  lo  I  call  von  mj  son. 

**MySon.  iBt.  Get  your  sennous  from  the  Bible,  the  cluaot  und  the 
fielda. 

"2d.  Be  brief.  You  are  a  short  man  nnd  the  people  will  not  expect 
loDgBermons  from  you,  my  Son.  Unless  you  deem  youreelf  a  very  elo- 
quent man.     Be  bri**f !  be  brief ! 

"3d.  If  It  raina,  let  Urniul  The  rain  may  do  good.  Ifyoutryto  stop 
'    it,  it  may  rain  ao  much  (be  harder.     3Iy  .Sun,  let  tt  rainl 

'•  4th.  Throw  pbytsic  to  ibe  doge!  They  may  not  like,  bnt  they  might 
88  well  have  it  .sa  yon.  You  don't  need  it.  Air,  esercis**,  good  food  and 
plenty  of  it,  are  better  than  physic.     Let  the  duga  have  it. 

"  5th.  Trust  io  God  and  keep  yonr  powder  dry.  If  your  powder  ia  wet 
it  will  not  be  of  any  use.  TniBt  in  God,  but  you  muat  have  dry  powder 
or  your  bbootlng  will  not  hit  the  mark.  31y  Bon,  God  bless  you  and 
your  people.  Ame.s." 

Reminiscencei. — One  hot  summer  morning  in  July, 
quite  early  in  the  day,  there  was  beard  a  loud  shout- 
ing from  a  carriage  which  had  stopped  in  the  street 
opposite:    "  I  say  !  I  say .'/   I  say .' /  .' 

Hurrying  to  the  door,  Mr.  Woodbury,  of  Acton, 
some  thirty  miles  distant,  was  recognized  sitting  in 
the  carriage  alone,  stripped  all  but  his  pants  and 
shirt.  He  was  not  expected.  His  first  salutation  was, 
"Isay!  have  you  anymilkf  other  questions  followed, 
but  the  first  thing  to  be  settled  was  milk;  he  was 
thirsty. 

Why  Mr.  Woodbury  liked  to  live  outside  the  vil- 
lage. "Because,"  he  said,  "he  could  shout  as  loud 
as  he  pleased  without  disturbing  his  neighbors." 

Why  he  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  loose-fitting 
coat  and  pants  of  blue  color,  carried  a«blue  umbrella, 
instead  of  black,  had  boots  with  sole  leather  project- 
ing a  half-inch  beyond  the  upper  leather,  drove  his 
oxen  through  the  village  in  a  farmer's  frock,  with 
pants  in  his  boots.    Because  he  had  a  mind  to. 

Why  he  liked  the  Acton  choir.  Because  it  was  a 
large  choir  and  made  up  of  ladies  as  well  as  gen- 
tlemen, and  Augusta  stood  for  years  a  prominent 
and  graceful  singer  among  them.  He  got  tired  of 
this  all  gander  music  when  in  college. 

Deacon  John  Fletcher  was  born  in  Acton  July  21, 
1790,  and  died  July  16,  1879,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 
He  was  the  son  of  James,  the  son  of  Timothy,  the  son 
of  Timothy,  the  son  of  Samuel,  the  son  of  Francis, 
the  son  of  Robert,  who  came  from  England  to  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  in  1630,  when  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 
He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  person  in 
Acton.  He  was  nine  years  of  age  when  George 
Washington  died,  and  remembered  distinctly  the 
sensation  which  that  event  made  throughout  the 
country.  In  his  boyhood  all  the  territory  west  of  the 
Hudson  was  a  wilderness. 

He  married  Clarissa  Jones,  the  youngest  of  eleven 
children,  all  but  one  of  whom  lived  to  mature  life, 
whose  father  was  Aaron  Jones.  She  died  in  her  sev- 
enty-sixth year  (February  8th),  after  being  married 
over  fifty  years,  the  mother  of  seven  children.    He 


united  with  the  church,  together  with  his  wife,  T^o- 
vember  3,  1833,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  its 
deacons. 

In  his  early  life  he  was  captain  of  the  Davis  Blues, 
and  was  familiarly  called  Captain  Fletcher.  He  was 
clerk  of  the  company  when  it  went  to  Boston  in  the 
War  of  1812.  He  held  the  office  of  special  commis- 
sioner for  Middlesex  County  for  several  years.  He 
was  for  a  long  period  of  years  the  veteran  boot  and 
shoe  manufacturer  of  this  region,  and  in  company 
with  his  sons,  John  and  Edwin,  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness up  to  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  was  consci- 
entious in  his  dealings  with  his  patrons,  stamped  his 
name  upon  his  work,  and  made  it  good,  if  at  any  time 
there  was  a  failure.  He  was  largely  interested  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Common,  in  the  planting 
of  the  noble  elms  which  now  give  dignity  and  beauty 
to  (he  village,  and  but  for  his  exertions  and  those  of 
Francis  Tuttle,  Esq.,  they  would  have  perished  in  the 
severe  drought  of  1840,  after  they  wtre  set  out.  He 
was  interested  in  the  erection  of  the  public  buildings 
of  the  Centre. 

After  his  former  shoe-factory  and  the  old  church, 
which  was  used  as  a  town  hall,  were  burnt,  he  en- 
couraged the  town  to  rebuild  on  the  old  site  a  new 
and  commodious  structure,  offering  to  rebuild  a  shoe- 
factory  which  should  be  an  ornament  to  the  place, 
which  he  did  as  promised. 

As  early  as  1815  he  began  an  industry  in  the  town, 
which,  till  within  a  few  years,  was  of  great  advantage 
to  the  material  interests.  He  early  espoused  the  tem- 
perance cause,  and  became  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
principles  of  anti  slavery.  His  ardent  support  of  the 
temperance  cause  cost  the  loss  of  a  valuable  orchard 
in  1843 — destroyed  by  the  girdling  of  his  trees — and 
the  same  was  repeated  upon  him  a  few  years  after- 
wards. When  he  became  convinced  that  a  certain 
course  was  right  he  gave  himself  to  it  heart  and 
hand,  with  but  little  regard  to  the  consequences  to 
himself.  In  1828  he,  with  his  brother  James,  built 
the  homestead,  which  till  recently  remained  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Memorial  Library. 

Simon  Hapgood  died  in  Acton  December  21st,  aged 
eighty-six  years  and  ten  months.  He  was  one  of  ihe 
original  fcunders  of  the  Congregational  Society,  was 
for  nearly  forty  years  an  exemplary  member  of  the 
church,  and  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath- 
school;  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  temper- 
ance and  emancipation,  and  was  always  idet:tified 
with  that  which  is  for  the  best  good  of  the  community 
and  the  world  at  large. 

Deacon  W.  W.  Davis  was  born  in  Harvard  March, 
1824;  came  to  Acton  April,  1861.  He  married  Mar- 
tha Taylor,  of  Boston,  April  7,  1853.  She  died  De- 
cember 8,  1868.  Children  :  William  and  Ada.  He 
has  taught  school  eighteen  terms.  In  1861  he  repre- 
sented the  towns  of  Boxboro',  Littleton,  Carlisle  and 
Acton  in  the  State  Legislature,  being  what  was  called 
the  War  Session.     August  3,  1882,  he  married  Abby 
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K.  Worthiley,  of  Andover.  He  has  been  selectman 
of  Acton,  two  years ;  School  Committee  superin- 
tendent, three  years;  Sabbath-school  superintendent, 
fifteen  years ;  deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church 
since  1862.  In  politics  the  deacon  has  been  uniformly 
a  Republican.  He  has  been  a  hard-working  man, 
greatly  improving  his  farm  and  lifting  from  himself 
burdens  which  at  the  beginning  he  had  to  assume. 

Hon.  John  Fletcher  was  the  son  of  Deacon  John 
Fletcher;  born  in  1827.  He  was  of  the  firm  of  John 
Fletcher  &  Sons  till  his  father's  death,  in  1879.  Since 
then  he  has  been  in  the  firm  of  S.  T.  Fletcher  &  Co., 
with  his  son,  Silas  Taylor,  at  77  Clinton  Street,  Bos- 
ton. The  business  is  that  of  butter  and  eggs  commis- 
sion store.  Though  retiring  in  his  habits,  he  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  in  parish, 
town  and  country.  He  has  been  chori.iter  twenty 
years ;  representative  to  General  Court  ia  1862 ;  in  the 
State  Senate  two  years  (1870-71);  a  director  in  the 
Lowell  and  Nashua  Railroad;  president  of  the  Schu- 
bert Choral  Union  since  its  organization;  superin- 
tendent of  the  cemeteries  ;  on  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  village  improvement,  and  prominent  in  his 
activities  for  the  home  support  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
married  Martha  Taylor,  daughter  of  Silas  Taylor. 

UsivERSALiSTS. — The  following  extracts  from  an 
able  sermon  preached  by  Rev.  I.  C.  Knowlton,  D.D., 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  meeting-house  at  South 
Acton  (1878)  are  given.  In  a  recent  note  from  Dr. 
Knowlton  he  adds,  "  I  send  you  the  missing  links  in 
your  sketch  of  our  folks  in  Acton.  I  spent  much 
time  and  labor  in  preparing  the  sermon  from  which 
you  copy;  I  cannot  go  over  the  ground  again.  I  think 
its  statements  are  ail  correct." 

The  first  Universaliat  sermons  were  preached  in 
Acton  by  Rev.  Rosea  Ballard  as  early  as  1814  or  1815. 

January  19,  1816,  the  fir=t  Uuiversalist  Society  of 
Acton  was  organized,  consisting  of  eleven  members. 

In  1821  and  1822  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Whittemore 
preached  one-half  the  Sabbaths  in  Acton  in  halls, 
school-houses  and  private  residences. 

January  27,  1821,  the  First  Universalist  Society  of 
Acton  was  legally  incorporated.  It  consisted  of  fifty 
paying  members,  two  years  after  of  sixty-one  and 
eventually  of  over  eighty  paying  members. 

December  17,  1833,  a  church  of  thirty-nine  mem- 
bers was  formed  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Wright,  who,  that  year,  became  pastor  of  this 
society.  • 

October  4,  1834,  the  Boston  Association  of  Univer- 
salists  met  at  Acton.  During  the  next  six  years  the 
religious  services  were  in  the  First  Parish  Church 
and  well  attended. 

June  29,  1836,  Rev.  Isaac  Brown  became  the  resi- 
dent minister  of  the  society  and  continued  in  this  re- 
lation three  years. 

July  4,  1837,  Rev.  Isaac  Brown  was  formally  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  this  church  with  appropriate  ser- 
vices. 


In  1842  an  attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  the 
First  Parish  by  uniting  all  the  elements  not  affiliating 
with  the  Evangelical  Church.  At  about  this  time 
there  was  a  Methodist  Church  organized  and  there 
was  Methodist  preaching  for  a  few  years. 

About  1850  our  interest  there,  at  Acton  Centre, 
peacefully  expired. 

From  1850-58  there  was  no  regular  Universalist 
preaching  in  Acton.  In  1858  halls  were  provided  in 
South  and  West  Acton,  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Usher 
preached  in  these  two  places  for  a  period  of  six  years. 
The  parishes  in  South  Acton  and  West  Acton,  al- 
though entirely  separate,  were  started  at  the  same 
time  and  have  always  worked  together  in  perfect  har- 
mony. The  same  pastors  have  officiated  in  each 
place.  Rev.  J.  M.  Usher,  an  energetic  and  well -read 
men,  was  really  the  founder  of  both. 

After  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Usher,  in  1864,  Rev. 
Edwin  Davis  became  pastor  of  both  these  societies 
and  continued  until  April,  1872 ;  Rev.  W.  W.  Har- 
ward,  three  years;  Rev.  N.  P.  Smith, one  year.  Rev. 
I.  C.  Knowlton,  D.D.,  assumed  his  charge  in  October, 
1875,  fifteen  years,  and  is  still  occupying  the  pulpits, 
with  acceptance,  in  his  seventy-first  year. 

In  1868  the  West  Acton  Society  built,  furnished 
and  paid  for  a  very  pretty  and  pleasant  meeting- 
house, which  it  has  used  and  greatly  enjoyed  ever 
since. 

In  1861  the  South  Acton  Society  moved  into  Ex- 
change Hall,  a  large  and  handsome  aaditorium, 
where  it  worshiped  for  seventeen  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1876  a  church  of  more  than  thirty 
members  was  organized  at  West  Acton.  Present 
number  of  members,  about  sixty  in  all. 

On  February  21,  1878,  a  handsome  and  completely 
f\irnished  church  edifice  was  dedicated,  with  appro- 
priate services,  at  South  Acton. 

Each  parish,  at  the  date  of  this  writing,  thongh  de- 
pleted by  the  removal  of  many  of  its  young  people  to 
city  centres,  is  enjoying  a  fair  state  of  prosperity. 
Each  meeting-house  is  pleasant  and  convenient,  kept 
in  good  repair  and  occupied  every  Sunday. 

The  Baptists. — The  Baptist  Church  is  located  at 
West  Acton.  It  was  organized  July  10,  1846,  with  a 
membership  of  twenty-three  persons.  The  present 
membership  is  over  one  hundred ;  the  average  con- 
gregations 200.  The  Sabbath-school  has  always  been 
a  flourishing  adjunct  of  the  church,  now  numbering 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  They  have  an  attractive 
meeting-house,  located  centrally  in  the  village,  with 
all  the  modern  contrivances  to  promote  the  interest 
and  profit  of  the  worshipers.  They  have  a  large  and 
instructive  library  connected  with  the  society,  adapted 
to  give  general  culture  as  well  as  religious  instruction- 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pastors  and  the  length, 
of  their  pastorates:  Rev.  Horace  Richardson,  seven 
years ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Watson,  seven  years ;  Rev.  Jacob 
Tuck  (2d),  three  years  ;  Rev.  W.  K.  Davis,  five  years ; 
Rev.  J.  C.  Boomer,  four  years ;  Rev.  J.  R.  Haskins. 
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Bev.  C.  L.  Hhoades  came  to  the  West  Acton  Bap- 
tist Church,  a8  its  pastor,  from  the  Lexington  Church. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  enthusiasm,  and  during  his 
pastorate  of  four  and  one-half  years  his  hands  were 
filled  with  work.  He  resigned  in  January,  1888,  to 
go  to  the  Fourth  Street  Church,  of  South  Boston. 

Rev.  Frank  A.  Heath  came  direct  from  Hamilton 
Theological  Seminary  and  was  ordained  June  7, 1888. 
He  is  now  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  with  able  and 
liberal  assistants  in  active  co-operation,  and  with 
high  hopes  of  a  success  in  the  future  exceeding  any 
record  of  the  past.  Their  first  meeting-house,  dedi- 
cated July  19,  1847,  was  burned  July  2,  1853 ;  their 
second  meeting-house  was  dedicated  September  19, 
1854. 

Daniel  Wetherbee,  Esq.  (East  Acton). — Few 
men  have  held  a  more  prominent  position  in  Central 
Middlesex.  From  his  youth  he  was  acknowledged 
as  a  leader.  His  early  education  commenced  and 
was  continued  in  the  old  tavern  situated  on  the 
"Great  Road"  from  Fitchburg  to  Boston,  of  which 
he  became  proprietor  in  later  years.  Welherbee's 
Tavern  was  known  from  the  Canada  line  to  our  me- 
tropolis, and  was  a  temporary  Mecca  of  drovers  and 
drivers  of  baggage- wagons  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury preceding  the  advent  of  railroads. 

The  small  stream  running  through  his  ancestral 
domains  he  at  once  improved  and  enlarged,  till  Weth- 
erbee's  Mills  comprised  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  illustrated  map  of  the  county.  Of 
public  life  he  had  his  full  share.  He  was  town  clerk, 
assessor  and  selectman  for  many  years,  and  five  years 
a  representative  to  the  Legislature.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  State  Prison  at  Con- 
cord Junction.  He  became  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  Lowell  and  Framingham  Railroad,  and  a  perma- 
nent director.  He  married  Clarissa  Jones,  daughter 
of  Abel  Jones.  He  died  July  6,  1883,  aged  sixty- 
eight  years,  leaving  a  widow  and  seven  children. 

The  American  Powder  -  Mills. — These  mills, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  having 
their  business  oflSce  in  Boston,  are  located  in  the 
corner  of  four  towns — Acton,  Sudbury,  Maynard  and 
Concord.  They  cover  an  area  of  401  acres.  The 
capital  is  1300,000.  The  annual  production  is  in  the 
range  of  $240,000. 

These  mills  were  started  by  Nathan  Pratt,  in  1835, 
and  they  were  run  by  him  till  1864;  then  the  prop- 
erty was  sold  to  the  American  Powder  Company,  and 
that  company  was  formed  by  the  union  of  Massachu- 
setts Powder-Mllls,  located  at  Barre,  Mass.,  and  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  the  American  Powder 
Company,  1864. 

They  did  a  very  successful  business,  and  went  out 
of  business  in  1883,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Amer- 
ican Powder- Mills.  About  sixty  men  are  employed 
at  the  present  time.  They  are  doing  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful business. 
The  patriotic  emergencies  of  Acton  have  always 


had  at  hand  a  bountiful  supply  of  the  very  choicest 
quality  of  powder,  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

South  Acton. — Fifty  years  ago  the  principal 
business  at  South  Acton  was  done  at  the  Faulkner 
Saw  and  Grist-Mil  1, 

The  houses  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  depot 
were  those  of  the  tavern,  for  many  years  the  residence 
of  Aaron  Jones;  the  house  of  Abel  Jones,  his  son, 
across  the  road  opposite,  on  the  hill,  and  that  of  Col. 
Faulkner. 

Besides  these  there  was  a  small  school-house,  a  few 
barns,  cooper-shops,  stables  and  out-buildings.  Now 
there  are  over  a  hundred  pleasant  residences,  a  num- 
ber of  mills,  stores  and  factories,  a  fine  church, 
assembly  hall,  chapel,  a  commodious  school-house, 
large  store  structures,  railroad  facilities  for  traffic  and 
travel,  and  a  village  noted  for  its  comfort  and  neigh- 
borly and  social  culture. 

Tattle,  Jones  &  Wetherbee. — On  the  rise  of  ground 
facing  the  Fitchburg  Railway  track  stands  the  central 
structure  of  the  vicinity — the  hub  of  trade  for  years 
of  this  section  of  country.  This  firm  is  composed  of 
these  gentlemen,  in  the  order  of  their  connection 
with  it :  James  Tuttle,  Varnum  Tuttle,  sons  of 
Francis  Tuttle,  Esq.;  Elnathan  Jones,  a  grandson  of 
Aaron  Jones,  and  J.  K.  W.  Wetherbee,  each  marrying 
sisters  of  James  and  Varnum.  No  other  than  these 
have  ever  been  in  the  partnership.  The  present 
name  was  adopted  February  8,  1867,  when  Mr.  Weth- 
erbee was  admitted.  Mr.  Jones  joined  about  1852, 
and  between  these  dales  it  was  James  Tuttle  &  Co. 
From  1843  to  1852  it  was  J.  &  V.  Tuttle.  J^es 
Tuttle  began  trade  on  his  own  account  in  1839.  A 
year  or  so  here  and  three  at  Acton  Centre,  and  he 
was  ready  to  start  with  his  brother  at  the  South  Vil- 
lage, which  had  just  been  reached  by  a  railroad  from 
Boston.  Then  the  lower  part  of  the  building  now- 
occupied  by  jeweler  Baldwin  was  constructed,  a  single 
story,  with  its  basement,  for  the  beginning  of  these 
operations.  The  house  of  Mr.  James  Tuttle  is  to  the 
rear  of  this  enlarged  structure.  These  young  men 
of  twenty-five  and  twenty-one  started  with  good 
pluck  and  with  a  will  to  succeed,  but  with  little  idea 
of  the  possibilities  of  their  future.  The  railroad 
terminus  was  then  at  West  Acton.  All  things  seemed 
at  the  time  to  favor  that  village.  Long  after  they 
started  no  little  trade  went  past  them  to  the  prosper- 
ous concern  of  Burbeck  &  Tenney.  That  was  then 
called  Horse-power  Village,  and  this  nothing  but  Mill- 
corner,  where  merged  a  half-dozen  roads  Irom  Box- 
boro',  Acton  Centre,  Westford,  Sudbury  and  Stow. 
That  was  a  stage,  this  only  a  saw  and  grist-mill 
centre. 

In  a  few  years  they  wen  the  good  start  which  is 
half  the  battle. 

In  those  early  days  they  did  a  business  of  $25,000 
per  year.  This  gradually  grew  until  it  reached  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  with  appliances  to  match  the 
growth.     In  1850  they  moved  to  their  new  store  on 
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the  Bite  of  the  present  grocery.  Thi.s  building  con- 
sisted of  basement,  a  full  story  above  and  an  attic 
floor.  Shed,  carriage-house  and  barn  stretched  from 
it  back  along  the  Concord  pike. 

James  Tuttle  has  always  been  a  shrewd  and  jolly 
helmsman,  and  when  he  set  his  crafc  on  these  waters 
he  was  bound  to  steer  straight  to  the  destined  port. 
This  store  was  burned  January  20,  1866.  Within  a 
year  the  restored  building  was  ready  for  a  new  launch, 
and  it  has  floated  safely  on  its  way  ever  since. 

The  large  dry-goods  store  on  the  hill  was  built  in 
1860.  It  is  70  by  38,  and  60  feet  high,  with  a  central 
tower  on  front. 

Exchange  Hall,  up  three  flights  from  the  ground 
at  front,  has  been  devoted  to  public  uses  from  the 
outset.  The  Universalists  worshiped  there  until  the 
new  church  was  occupied  in  February,  1878.  Every 
sort  of  gathering  and  entertainment  has  been  held 
within  its  walls.  Its  dances,  socials,  concerts,  lec- 
tures, campaign  meetings,  caucuses  and  conventions 
have  made  it  well  and  widely  known. 

The  prosperity  of  the  firm  rests  upon  its  equity, 
Yankee  sagacity  and  thrift.  The  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  it,  many  and  various,  stand  high  in  the 
regard  of  their  fellow-townsmen.  The  senior,  Mr. 
James  Tuttle,  has  been  selectman,  assessor,  overseer 
of  the  poor,  chairman  of  committee  for  building 
school-house,  church  and  other  public  buildings, 
ilr.  Jones  has  been  prominent  in  town  affairs.  Mr. 
Varuum  Tuttle  has  been  a  stanch  pillar  of  the 
chapel  enterprise.  Mr.  Wetherbee  has  been  for  fif- 
teen years  postmaster  at  Acton,  town  treasurer  for 
years,  which  oftice  he  still  holds  ;  selectman  for  many 
years,  and  trustee  and  executor  of  many  private 
estates. 

J.  W.  TtittU  &  Sons.—yir.  Joseph  Warren  Tuttle, 
brother  to  Francis  Tuttle,  Esq.,  was  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  this  house,  and  lived  in  one  of  the  finest  man- 
sions at  tjouth  Acton.  The  business  is  a  wholesale 
commission-merchant's  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of 
country  produce;  office,  No.  IG  and  18  Clinton  Street, 
Boston.  An  honorable  and  successful  career  of  forty- 
five  years  has  given  the  house  a  high  standing  in 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  trade.  The  business  was 
founded  in  1843  by  J.  W.  Tu:tle. 

In  1848  Mr.  George  W.  Tuttle  was  admitted  to 
partnership,  in  1874  Charles  Jones,  in  1875  Charles 
H.  Tuttle,  and  1883  Herbert  A.  Tuttle. 

/.   A.   Bowen. — The    shoddy  enterprise  at    South 
Acton,  now  in  charge  of  Mr.  Bowen,  is  one  of  import- 
ance.    The  privilege  and  land  were  first  obtained  of 
Abel  Jones  for  a  woolen-mill  during  the  war,  by  S. 
S.  Richardson,  by  whom  the  first  dam  was  erected. 
The  amount  of  the  shoddy  and  extract  productions 
for  a  year  is  now  estimiited  in  the  vicinity  of  3100,000  I 
per  year.     The  business  has  been  profit;»ble  and  em- 
ploys over  thirty  hands.     Mr.  Bowen,  the  proprietor,  t 
is  a  gentleman  of  quiet  habits,  of  enfeebled  health,  yet  | 
an  intelligent,  reputable  and  liberal  citizen  of  the  vil- 


lage, whose  enterprise  in  the  successful  management 
of  the  interest,  and  who-se  generous  contributions  in 
the  way  of  public  improvement  are  appreciated  by 
the  community. 

Charles  Augustus  Harrington.  —  He  was  born  in 
Shrewsbury,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  December  22, 
1814,  where  he  lived  the  first  thirty  years.  He  mar- 
ried. May  31,  1866,  Mary  J.  Faulkner,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Winthrop  E.  Faulkner.  He  came  from  Wis- 
consin to  Acton  in  1867,  and  has  resided  in  town 
most  of  the  time  since.  Though  interested  in  public 
affairs  he  has  never  sought  or  held  ofiicial  positions 
of  responsibility  except  to  act  as  assessor  for  Acton 
four  years.  He  is  an  earnest  Republican  in  politics 
and  liberal  in  his  support  of  enterpri-tes  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community.  He  has  been  largely  instrumental 
in  giving  to  South  Acton  its  new  impetus  towards  a 
prosperity  exceeding  all  previous  records.  He  built 
his  own  elegant  mansion  which  overlooks  towards 
the  west,  the  Faulkner  house  and  the  water  scenery 
of  the  "Big  Brook,"  and  the  fine  mansion  recently 
built  on  the  western  and  northern  slopes  of  the  vil- 
lage ;  the  retreating  low-lands  of  the  New  England 
aettleraent  are  also  seen  in  the  distance,  with  clusters 
of  comely  dwelling-houses. 

The  thirty  daily  incoming  and  departing  trains 
which  pass  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  help  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  panorama  of  beauty  as  seen  from 
the  windows  of  Mr.  Harrington's  home.  He  has  re- 
built and  enlarged  the  Faulkner  Mills,  put  in  an  ice- 
house, store-house,  barn  and  an  elevator  for  the  flour 
and  grain  business  at  an  expense  of  $17,000.  He  re- 
built the  piano-stool  factory  which  was  burnt  Novem- 
ber 9,  1886,  putting  in  steam  at  an  expense  of  $10,000. 
The  estimated  productions  of  this  factory,  run  by  Mr. 
Chadwick,  annually  are  875,000,  which  are  shipped 
to  all  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  to  Canada. 

At  the  grain  and  flour-mills,  now  in  charge  of  F.  J. 
Hastings  &  Hezzleton,  a  very  heavy  business  is  now 
carried  on.  No  place  in  this  region  has  a  more  com- 
plete stock  for  feed,  fertilizing,  garden  seeds,  farming 
tools;  flour  comes  in  and  goes  out  by  the  car-load. 
It  is  the  heaviest  grain  business  between  Waltham 
and  Fitchburg;  estimated  annual  amount,  8150,000. 

The  AcTOii  Light  Infantry  was  organized  in 
1805  and  then  consisted  of  forty-one  members,  includ- 
ing otficers.  The  following  gentlemen  previous  to 
1830  commanded  this  company:  Paul  Brooks,  Simon 
Hosmer,  Abijah  Hayward,  Silas  Jones,  James  Jones, 
Aaron  Hayward,  Jonathan  Hosmer,  John  Fletcher, 
John  Handley,  Jr.,  Simon  Davis,  Abel  Furbush, 
George  W.  Tuttle  and  Thomas  Brown. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  town  clerks :  Thomas 
Wheeler,  1735-36;  Simont  Hunt  1737-43;  Jonathan 
Hosmer,  1744-55;  John  Davis,  Jr.,  1756-57;  Jona- 
than Hosmer,  1758-61;  Francis  Faulkner,  1762-96; 
Aaron  Jones,  1797;  John  Edwards,  1798-99;  David 
Barnard,  1800-07;  John  Robbins,  1803-17;  Joseph 
Noyes,  1818;  John  Robbins,  1819-20;  Joseph  Noyes, 
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1821;  Abraham  Conant,  1822;  Francis  Tutlle,  1823- 
27;  Silaa  Jones,  1828;  Stevens  Hay  ward,  1829;  Fran- 
cis Tuttle,  1830. 

Deacon  Ephraim  Kobbins  and  Asa  Parlin,  Esq., 
were  of  Carlisle  when  it  was  a  district  of  Acton. 

Captain  Daniel  Fletcher  was  chosen  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  in  Boston,  22d  September,  1768; 
Francis  Faulkner  and  Ephraim  Hapgood  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  in  Concord,  October,  1774 ;  Josiah 
Hayward  to  Cambridge,  February,  1775,  and  again  in 
May ;  Francis  Faulkner  to  the  convention  in  Cam- 
bridge, for  forming  the  Constitution,  September,  1779; 
Captain  Joseph  Kobbins  to  the  convention  in  Con- 
cord, to  regulate  the  prices  of  articles  of  produce,  etc., 
October,  1779 ;  Simon  Tuttle  and  Thomas  Noyes  to 
Concord  23d  of  May,  1786 ;  and  Asa  Parlin  to  the 
convention  ic  Boston  in  1788,  to  ratify  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Representatives. — Nathan  Brooks,  1836,  1837, 
1838,  1840;  Phineas  Harrington,  1841-42;  Ivory 
Keyes,  1843,  1846 ;  Daniel  Wetherbee,  1844,  1845, 
1848,  1853,  1857  ;  Rev.  James  T.  Woodbury,  1850-51 ; 
Moses  Hayward,  1852;  Joseph  Noyes,  18-34;  Aaron 
C.  Handiey,  1855,  1863;  William  D.  Tuttle,  1856; 
John  Fletcher,  1861;  Luther  Conant,  1866,  1886; 
George  W.  Gates,  1870 ;  George  C.  Wright,  1873 ; 
Moses  Taylor,  1881;  Charles  Wesley  Parker,  1884; 
Aaron  C.  Handiey,  1889;  Daniel  Fletcher,  1768; 
Josiah  Hayward,  1774-75  ;  Mark  White,  1776;  Simon 
Hunt,  1780;  Francis  Faulkner,  1782,  1785;  Thomas 
Noyes,  1787,  1789;  Ephraim  Robbins,  1790;  Jonas 
Brooks,  1791,  1802;  Asa  Parlin,  1803;  Jonas  Brooks, 
1804;  Samuel  Jones,  1805-06  ;  Jonas  Brooks,  1807-11 ; 
Stevens  Hayward,  1812;  Joseph  Noyes,  1813-18; 
Joseph  Noyes,  1821 ;  Francis  Tuttle,  1823-27 ; 
Steven  Hayward,  1828-29;    Francis  Tuttle,  1830-31. 

Forty-four  years  during  the  ninety-five  since  incor- 
poration the  town  was  not  represented  in  the  General 
Court. 

Senatoes.— Stevens  Hayward,  1844,  1845;  Win- 
throp  E.  Faulkner,  1853,  1854;  John  Fletcher,  1870, 
1871. 

Town  Clerks.— Francis  Tuttle,  Esq.,  1830-32, 
1834,  1835;  Silas  Jones,  1832-33;  J.  W.  Tuttle,  1836, 
1838;  Daniel  Wetherbee,  1839-54;  William  D.  Tut- 
tle, 1855. 

Graduates  of  College. — Nathan  Davis,  son  of 
Samuel  Davis,  born  November  30,  1737  ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  1759 ;  ordained  minister  at  Dracut 
20th  November,  1765;  dismissed  in  1785;  removed  to 
Boston  and  was  appointed  chaplain  at  Fort  Indepen- 
dence, and  a  review  officer;  died  March  4,  1803, 
aged  65. 

John  Swift,  born  November  18,  1741 ;  graduated  in 
1762;  settled  as  a  physician  in  Acton  ;  died  in   1775. 

A»a  Piper,  son  of  Josiah  Piper;  graduated  in  1778, 
and  was  ordained  at  Wakefield,  New  Hampshire, 
1785;  was  a  retired  pastor  in  that  place  after  leaving 
bis  pastoral  charge. 


Solomon  Adams,  son  of  Lieutenant  John  Adams ; 
born  March  18,  1761;  graduated  in  1788;  ordained 
pastor  at  Middleton,  October  23,  1793;  died  Septem- 
ber, 1813,  aged  53. 

Daniel  Brooks,  graduated  in  1794;  settled  as  a 
trader  in  Westmoreland,  where  he  held  the  oflBce  of 
justice  of  the  peace  ;  died  at  Springfield,  Vermont. 

Thomas  Nuyes,  son  of  Thomas  Noyes,  born  Febru- 
ary 5,  1769;  graduated  in  1795;  ordained  pastor  of 
Second  Church  in  Needham,  July  10,  1799;  dis- 
missed in  1833,  after  a  faithful  discharge  of  his 
otlicial  duties  thirty-four  years.  To  his  clerical 
brethren  he  set  an  example  of  diligence,  punctuality 
and  perseverance.  As  a  preacher  he  was  respectable, 
grave  and  sincere,  practical  rather  than  doctrinal.  He 
brought  beaten  oil  into  the  sanctuary.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Puritans  and  a  consistent  Congrega- 
tionalist. 

Luther  Wright,hoTn  April  19,  1770;  graduated  in 
j  1796  ;  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  in  Med- 
wuy,  June  13,  1798;  dismissed  September,  1815  ;  in- 
stalled at  Barrington,  Rhode  Island,  January  29, 
1817  ;  dismissed  July  5,  1821 ;  he  resided  at  Holliston 
afterwards. 

Moses  Adams,  son  of  Rev.  Moses  Adams;  born 
November  28,  1777  ;  graduated  in  1797  ;  settled  as  a 
physician  in  Ellsworth,  Maine,  and  was  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln. 

William  Emerson  Faulkner,  son  of  Franc's  Faulk- 
ner, Esq.;  born  October  23,  1776;  graduated  1797; 
read  law  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  Hon.  Jabez 
Upham,  of  Brookfield,  with  whom  he  formed  a  part- 
nership in  business  ;  he  died  October  1,  1804,  aged 
28,  and  left  a  most  worthy  character. 

Josiah  Adams,  son  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Adams ;  born 
November  3,  1781  ;  graduated  in  1801 ;  read  law  with 
Thomas  Heald,  Esq. ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  June, 
1807,  and  settled  in  Framingham.  He  delivered  the 
Centennial  address  in  1835. 

Luther  Faulkner,  son  of  Francis  Faulkner  ;  born 
May  7,  1779  ;  graduated  in  1802;  was  a  merchant  in 
Boston. 

Jonathan  Edwards  Scott,  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia; 
a  resident  in  Acton  before  he  entered  college ;  grad- 
uated in  1802  ;  commanded  a  vessel  at  sea. 

Joseph  Adams,  sou  of  Rev.  Moses  Adams;  born 
September  25,  1783;  graduated  in  1803;  settled  as 
an  attorney  in  West  Cambridge  ;  died  June  10,  1814. 

John  Ruggles  Cutting,  son  of  William  Cutting; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  1802  ;  ordained  at 
Waldoborough,  Maine,  August,  1807 ;  dismissed 
March,  1812,  and  was  afterwards  a  teacher  of  youth. 

Henry  Z)uran<  graduated  at  Yale  College,  182S;  was 
a  tutor  in  Yale  ;  all  these,  excepting  the  two  first  and 
the  last,  were  prepared  for  college  under  Rev.  Mr. 
Adams. 

Ree.  James  Fletcher. —'B.e  was  born  in  Acton,  Septem- 
ber 5,  1823,  and  was  the  son  of  Deacon  John  and 
Clarissa  Jones  Fletcher.      He  fitted  for  college  at 
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Leicester  Academy,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Ipswich 
Academy,  New  Hampshire.  He  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1843,  at  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1846,  and  was  a  resident  licentiate  a  year; 
pastor  of  the  Maple  Street  Congregational  Church, 
Danvers,  fifteen  years ;  principal  of  the  Bk>lten  High 
School,  Danvers,  five  years;  of  Lawrence  Academy, 
Groton,  six  years ;  of  Burr  and  Burton  Seminary, 
Manchester,  Vt.,  three  years.  He  has  taught  forty- 
nine  terms  in  all  ;  been  committeeman  eighteen 
years  and  superintendent  of  schools  six  years.  He 
married  in  Andover,  Mass.,  October  10,  1849,  Lydia 
Middleton,  daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  Woodward,  mis- 
sionary to  Ceylon,  granddaughter  of  Prof.  Bezaleel 
Woodward,  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  adopted 
daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel  Fletcher,  late  of  Concord, 
New  Hampshire. 

George  O.  Parker. — He  was  bom  in  Acton,  June  19, 
1826.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Asa  Parker  and  Ann 
Margaret  (McCaristone)  Parker.  He  fitted  for  college 
at  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  and  Appleton  Acad- 
emy, New  Ipswich,  N.  H.  He  taught  school  in  Ac- 
ton and  elsewhere.  He  graduated  from  Union  College, 
New  York,  in  1852  ;  studied  law  at  the  Albany  Law 
School,  New  York,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
that  State. 

In  1856  he  settled  in  Milford,  Mass.,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Worcester  Co.  bar,  where  he  has  since 
practiced.  For  many  years  he  has  been  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  School  Committee  of  Milford,  senior 
warden  of  the  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Milford. 
In  politics  he  was  a  Republican,  but  joined  the  Gree- 
ley party  in  1872,  was  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati 
Convention  of  that  year,  and  represented  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  Legislature  in  1876.  December 
26,  1854,  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Rev. 
James  T.  Woodbury,  Augusta.  Their  child,  Marga- 
ret Augusta,  died  at  Milford  in  1861. 

William  M.  Parker,  M.D. — He  was  born  in  Acton, 
June  15,  1828,  son  of  Asa  Parker  and  Ann  Margaret 
(McCaristone)  Parker.  He  acquired  a  thorough  aca- 
demical education,  and  entered  the  Berkshire  Medical 
Institution  at  Pittsfield,  and  graduated  in  1853.  He 
practiced  in  Shutesbury  about  five  years.  He  there 
served  as  a  member  of  the  School  Committee.  From 
1856  to  1860  he  was  surgeon  of  the  Tenth  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts  militia.  In  1858  he  removed  to 
Milford,  and  there  followed  his  profession  till  his 
death,  March  1,  1883.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  and  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medico-Legal  Society,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
decease  was  State  Medical  Examiner  in  Worcester 
County.  He  was  married  June  25,  1872,  to  Miss 
Emma  T.  Day,  whose  death  preceded  his  own  by 
about  six  months.  He  left  his  only«child,  Lillian 
Blanche,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Parker,  by  whom 
she  was  adopted.  The  Milford  historian,  Mr.  Baliou, 
speaks  of  his  social  standing  as  being  in  accord  with 
the  doctor's  eminence  as  a  physician  and  citizen. 


Bon.  Henry  L.  Parker. — He  was  born  in  Acton. 
He  was  the  son  of  Asa  Parker  and  Ann  Margaret 
(McCaristone)  Parker.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1856.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Worcester  County  in  1859,  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  and  was  trial  justice 
for  about  three  years ;  removed  to  Worcester  in  1865, 
where  he  has  been  in  practice  since. 

In  1886  and  1887  he  was  representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  from  Worcester.  In  1886  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Committee  on  Probate  and  on  Drainage.  In 
1887  he  was  chairman  of  Committee  on  Probate.  In 
1889  and  1890  he  was  Senator  from  the  First  Wor- 
cester Senatorial  District.  In  1889  he  was  member 
of  Judiciary  Committee  and  chairman  of  Public  Ser- 
vice. In  1890  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  fol- 
lowing Committees :  Judiciary,  Rules,  Election  Laws 
and  Special  Elections.  In  Worcester  was  six  years 
a  member  of  the  School  Board.  For  the  past  two 
years  he  has  been  president  of  the  Worcester  County 
Horticultural  Society  and  senior  warden  of  St. 
Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  also  member  of  the  Board 
of  Associated  Charities. 

Rev.  Epkraim  Hapgood,  son  of  John  and  Clara 
Hapgood,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1874, 
pursued  theological  studies  at  Newton  Theological 
Seminary ;  was  settled  in  Seward  City,  Nebraska. 

Rev.  Josiah  W.  Brown  graduated  at  Dartmouth  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

Edmard  F.  Sherman. — Born  at  Southeast  Acton, 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1843,  and  prac- 
ticed law  in  Lowell.  The  mi. Is  at  Southeast  Acton 
called  the  Sherman  Mills. 

Luther  Jones,  M.D. — He  was  the  son  of  Silas  Jones, 
and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1841. 

Eben  H.  Davis. — He  was  born  in  Acton,  1840.  He 
was  the  son  of  Eben  Davis.  He  graduated  at  Kim- 
ball Union  Academy  in  1857,  and  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1861.  He  took  a  course  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  then  entered  upon  his  life-work,  that  of 
teaching.  He  was  principal  of  the  Belmont  High 
School,  and  was  then  elected,  in  1869,  superintendent 
of  the  schools  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  where  he  remained 
a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  resigned  and  became  the 
superintendent  of  the  schools  in  Woburn,  which 
position  he  held  for  thirteen  years,  and  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  schools  in  Chelsea  six  years. 
He  has  made  a  specialty  of  primary  methods  in  teach- 
ing, has  written  for  educational  magazines,  both  in 
the  South  and  in  the  Northeast,  has  lectured  in  several 
States  at  Institutes,  and  is  now  editing  a  series  of 
readers,  in  behalf  of  the  Lippiucott  Publishers. 

Julian  A.  Mead,  M.D. — He  was  born  in  Acton ;  the 
son  of  Oliver  W.  Mead.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at 
Exeter,  N.  H ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  and 
Harvard  Medical  School :  studied  over  two  years  in 
the  medical  schools  and  colleges  of  Europe,  and  is  now 
in  active  practice  in  Watertown,  Mass. 

George  Herman  Tattle,  son  of  George  Tuttle ;  pre- 
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pared  for  college  at  Concord  High  School ;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard,  1887 ;  has  been  one  year  at  the  Med- 
ical University  of  Pennsylvania ;  one  year  at  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

Frederick  Brooks  Noijes,  son  of  T.  Frederick  Xoyes, 
has  graduated  from  Audover  Theological  Seminary, 
and  nearly  completed  hia  coarse  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Physicians. — Dr.  John  Swift,  son  of  the  minister, 
was  the  first  physician. 

Dr.  Abraham  Skinner  was  from  Woodstock,  Conn., 
and  commenced  practice  in  Acton  in  1781,  where  he 
died,  April  16,  1810,  aged  53.  He  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Francis  Faulkner,  Esq.,  1788. 

Dr.  Peter  Goodnow  was  from  Bolton  ;  commenced 
practice  in  Acton  12th  October,  1812  ;  left  February 
18,  1827,  and  was  afterwards  a  merchant  in  Boston. 

Dr.  Beta  Gardner  resided  here  from  1823  to  1828 ; 
removed  to  Vermont. 

Dr.  Harris  Cowdry,  born  at  South  Reading ;  grad- 
uated at  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  1824; 
commenced  practice  in  October,  1826. 

Paul  C.  Kiltridge,  from  Littleton,  commenced  prac- 
tice in  Acton  August  30,  1830. 

Harris  Cowdry,  M.D.,  was  born  at  South  Reading 
(now  Wakefield),  Mass.,  September  23,  1803.  He 
studied  with  Dr.  Hunt,  of  that  place,  and  graduated 
at  the  Berkshire  Medical  School,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

At  eighteen  he  applied  himself  to  the  vocation  of  a 
nurse,  and  in  this  work  he  acquired  a  taste  for  the 
medical  profession.  He  entered  upon  this  pursuit 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  He  grappled  bravely 
with  the  obstacles  that  met  him  at  the  outset  of  hia 
profession,  and  soon  took  a  front  rank. 

In  choosing  a  field  for  practice,  several  places  were 
in  mind.  The  fruits  which  abounded  in  Acton,  even 
at  that  early  date,  attracted  his  notice,  and  here  he 
determined  to  locate.  Possibly,  other  attractions  may 
have  helped  his  decision,  for,  in  due  time,  he  found  a 
helpful  companion  in  Miss  Abigail  Davis,  daughter 
of  Eben  Davis,  a  native  of  Acton.  Here  he  practiced 
his  profession  for  nearly  half  a  century — nearly  the 
average  life  of  two  generations. 

The  country  in  Acton  and  the  adjacent  towns  is 
but  sparsely  populated,  and  hia  rides  were  long  and 
fatiguing. 

As  a  physician  he  was  faithful  and  conscientious 
to  all — both  rich  and  poor.  With  the  latter  he  was 
attentive  and  sympathizing,  and  in  his  charges  leni- 
ent. The  case  of  each  patient  he  made  an  especial 
study.  He  was  continually  gathering  up  improved 
methods  of  practice  from  medical  works  and  from 
the  experience  of  friends,  not  allowing  hia  mind  to 
run  in  ruts. 

As  a  general  practitioner  he  excelled.  Others  in 
the  profession  may  have  been  his  superiors  in  some 
special  branches,  but  for  the  varied  work  to  which  he 
was  called,  few  have  been  hii  equals.  As  he  entered 
the  sick-room  he  brought  a  cheerful  countenance  and 


a  happy  style  of  conversation,  inspiring  confidence, 
both  in  the  patient  and  attendants.  He  was  fond  of 
children,  and  apt  in  discovering  and  treating  their 
ailments. 

He  was  an  early  member  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  Acton,  and  its  firm  aupporter  to  the  end.  He  was 
a  reformer,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  temperance  and 
anti-slavery. 

He  was  interested  in  education  ;  a  superintendent 
of  the  schools  sixteen  years,  and  chairman  of  the 
School  Committee  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
fond  of  music,  and,  however  pressing  his  professional 
cares,  seldom  was  he  missed  from  the  village  choir, 
seldom  even  from  the  rehearsal. 

He  was  an  ardent  patriot.  .\s  a  specimen  of  the 
man  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  bis  letter  to 
Captain  Daniel  Tuttle,  dated  May  1,  18G1,  is  here 
given : 

"  You  can't  tell  what  an  anxious  night  we  spent 
after  the  telegraph  had  flashed  it  up  to  South  Acton 
that  the  Sixth  Regiment  had  been  attacked  in  Balti- 
more. We  are  proud  of  you,  and,  more  than  that, 
we  are  glad  the  friends  of  freedom  the  world  over 
know  of  your  noble  bearing. 

"  We  know  if  the  South  don't  back  down,  and  there 
comes  a  fight,  the  Davis  Guards  will  do  their  duty 
bravely  and  well. 

"  If  prayers  and  tears  can  help  you,  be  assured  you 
have  them  all.  You  never  saw  such  a  town-meeting 
as  we  had  last  Saturday.  We  are  ready  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  soldiers." 

He  was  one  of  those  few  men  who  never  grow  old. 
He  was  in  his  seventy-third  year  during  that  last 
winter  campaign.  His  locks  were  silvery,  but  his 
step  was  elastic,  his  eyes  flashed  with  the  fire  of  early 
manhood,  and  he  dashed  through  the  streets,  on  his 
way  to  the  sick,  whether  the  call  came  by  day  or 
night,  in  sunshine  or  storm. 

He  died,  as  he  wished,  with  the  harness  on.  That 
Centennial  Day  at  old  Concord,  April  19,  1875,  was 
too  much  for  him.  The  severity  of  that  raw,  chilly 
day  gave  him  a  fatal  attack  of  influenza,  from  which 
he  died,  after  a  short  but  painful  sickness.  May  6th. 

More  died  from  the  exposures  of  that  day  than 
from  the  original  19th,  a  hundred  jears  before,  and 
Dr.  Cowdry  was  one  of  these  patriotic  martyrs. 

He  had  two  children :  Arthur  H.  Cowdry,  a  suc- 
cessful physician  in  Stonebam,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Helen 
Little,  widow  of  Charles  Little,  M.D.,  whose  active 
professional  life  began  in  Acton  in  1866,  and  his  mar- 
riage to  Dr.  Cowdry's  only  daughter  soon  after,  and 
his  death  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  after  a  promising 
but  brief  professional  career. 

Charles  Little,  M.D.—Dt.  Little  was  born  in  Boa- 
cawen,  N.  H. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1860,  and  received  his  medical  degree  in  the  same  in- 
stitution in  1863;  died  November  16,  1869,  thirty-two 
years  old.  During  the  same  autumn  he  entered  the 
navy  as  assistant  surgeon,  where  he  remained  until 
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the  close  of  the  war.  Unwilling  to  enter  upon  a 
private  practice  without  a  more  thorough  preparation 
for  bis  work,  he  passed  the  winter  of  1865-66  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  at  the  hos- 
pital in  New  York.  He  commenced  his  active  pro- 
fessional life  at  Acton  in  the  spring  of  1866,  and  soon 
after  married  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Harris  Cowdry, 
of  Acton. 

Dr.  Little  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  had  an 
excellent  knowledge  of  the  minutije  of  his  profession. 
His  practical  career,  though  short,  was  long  enough 
to  give  him  a  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  betoken  a  useful  and  successful  career.  He  was 
modest  in  his  manners,  but  outspoken  for  the  right. 
In  the  home  circle  he  was  best  appreciated.  He  was 
a  genial  hu-band,  brother  and  friend.  His  end  was 
peaceful  and  like  a  summer's  cloud. 

John  M.  Miles,  M.D. — He  was  born  in  Temple, 
N.  H.  His  father  was  a  minister  in  Temple  for  sev- 
eral years,  where  he  died.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Josiah  Taylor,  of  Temple.  He  was  educated  at  a 
medical  college.  He  practiced  in  Boxboro'  and  Lit- 
tleton and  settled  in  Acton  in  1843,  and  practiced 
here  until  his  death,  March  22,  1865,  aged  sixty-three 
years  and  five  months. 

Isaiah  Hutching,  M.D. — He  was  born  in  Westford, 
Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  September  23,  1829;  lived 
"on  his  father's  farm  in  Groton  till  eighteen  years  of 
age.  His  education  was  in  the  public  schools  and 
Lawrence  Academy  at  Groton.  He  entered  the  oflBce 
of  Dr.  Walter  Burnham,  of  Lowell,  as  a  student  in 
the  study  of  medicine,  and  graduated  from  the  Wor- 
cester Medical  College  in  1852,  and  the  same  year 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  West  Acton,  and 
for  most  of  the  time  since  has  continued  in  it  at  the 
same  place. 

He  was  in  the  Union  army  during  the  nine  months' 
campaign,  acting  assistant  surgeon  most  of  the  time 
in  the  same  regiment,  Sixth  Massachusetts,  during  100 
days'  campaign  as  second  lieutenant  Company  E.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Alden  Fuller,  West  Acton. 

Charles  Barton  Sanders,  M.D.,  born  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  February  19, 1844.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  common  school  at  Berwick,  Me.,  and  at 
Berwick  Academy,  South  Berwick,  Me.  Enlisted  as 
private  August  11,  1862,  in  Rollingsford,  N.  H.. 
and  served  with  the  Thirteenth  New  Hampshire 
Volunteers  (being  promoted  to  corporal)  until 
March  1,  1864,  when  he  was  discharged  by  orders 
of  the  War  Department  to  receive  commission  as 
first  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  colored  troops, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Thirtieth  Regiment; 
was  through  the  Wilderness  campaign  and  was 
taken  prisoner  July  30,  1864,  at  the  battle  of 
"  Crater,"  front  of  Petersburg,  and  was  confined  in  a 
rebel  prison  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  seven  months.  Mus- 
tered out  of  service  December  10,  1865,  having  served 
as  adjutant  of  regiment  from  1st  of  June,  1865.  Re- 
ceived medical   education  at  Harvard  and  Bowdoin 


June  1,  1869.  His  early  years  of  practice  were  in 
Lowell.  In  July,  1875,  he  located  at  Acton  Centre. 
September  4,  1878,  he  married  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
daughter  of  Moses  Taylor,  Esq. 

Lawyers. — Samuel  Jones,  Esq.,  resided  here  as  an 
attorney  in  1805-06,  but  leit  the  town  and  died  in  the 
South. 

Ferdinand  Adolphus  Wyman,  Esq. — He  was  bom  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  December  28,  1850.  He  is  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer,  resident  in  Hyde  Park,  which  place  he 
represents  for  the  second  term  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  West 
Acton.  He  was  assignee  of  T.  Shaw  &  Brother*,  the 
extensive  leather  manufacturers,  and  as  assignee  or 
trustee  has  settled  other  large  estates.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1886.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Railroads. 

A.  A.  Wyman,  Esq. — Mr.  Wyman's  full  name  is 
Alphonso  Adelbert  Wyman  ;  he  was  bom  in  West 
Acton  January  29,  1862.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  Acton  and  Lawrence  Academy, 
Groton ;  he  entered  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
1875  ;  graduated  at  the  head  of  bis  class  of  thirty  in 
1879.  He  was  president  of  the  Golden  Brand,  a 
liteiary  society  founded  in  1817.  He  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Exonian,  a  school  paper,  and  he  was 
clans  historian  by  unanimous  choice  of  his  class.  In 
1879  he  entered  Harvard  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  honors  in  1883.  He  was  one  of 
twenty-five  in  a  class  of  200  elected  to  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  holding  the  highest  rank  in  scholarship.  In 
December,  1883,  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  of- 
fice of  Henry  W.  Paine  and  William  Varen  Vaughan, 
20  Washington  Street,  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Suffolk  bar  ifa  June,  1885,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Boston  and  West  Acton.  On  July  28,  1886,  he  was 
married  to  Laura  Aldrich,  and  his  residence  has  been 
in  West  Acton. 

Francis  C.  Nash,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Maine,  gradu- 
ated at  Tufts  College,  1863  ;  admitted  to  practice  in 
Maine  in  1866,  and  was  in  active  practice  in  the 
Maine  courts  for  several  years.  He  opened  an  office 
in  Boston  (54  Devonshire  Street)  in  1880,  residing  at 
West  Acton,  at  the  homestead  of  Mr.  John  Hapgood, 
whose  daughter  Clara  he  married.  He  has  been  on 
Board  of  School  Committee  as  chairman  and  superin- 
tendent of  schools  iu  Acton,  and  held  other  positions 
of  trust. 

Mrs.  Clara  Hapgood  Nash,  daughter  of  John  and 
Clara  Hapgood,  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine,  October,  1872.  She 
was  the  first  lady  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the 
court,  in  which  she  was  for  several  years  in  co- 
partnership with  her  husband.  She  was,  before  her 
law  practice,  a  teacher  in  public  schools,  was  for  a  time 
an  assistant  principal  of  the  Danvera  High  School. 

Charles  B.  Stone,  Esq. — He  was  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  bar  February,  1890. 
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From  Shattuck's  History  of  Concord. — A 
post-office  was  established  in  1828,  and  Silas  Jones, 
Esq.,  was  postmaster. 

Appropriations : 

Object                   1750.  1760.  177).  1780.  1790.  1800.     1810.  1820. 

MiDlBter               £50  £52  £70  £3562  80  353        353  630 

Schools                    13  12  24  2000  49  333        450  450 

Koadl                       20  70  6.J  800  120  4U0        500  600 

locldBnfal               20  12  80  1000  100  5u0   10,000  1400 

In  1826  the  aggregate  time  of  keeping  schools  was 
28  months,  attended  by  412  pupils,  (227  males,  185  fe- 
males);  139  under  7  years,  160  from  7-14  and  113  from 
14  upwards. 

In  1825  there  were  2  carding-machines,  2  fulling- 
mills  and  4  saw-mills  ;  valuation,  $862,928. 

Barrels  were  the  staple  production  of  the  town,  20, 
000  estimated  as  the  annual  production. 

The  population  in  1764  was  611  ;  in  1790,  including 
Carlisle,  853  ;  in  1800,  901 ;  in  1810,  885 ;  in  1820, 1047; 
in  1830,  1128. 

In  1821  there  were  140  dwelling-bouses,  230  other 
buildings,  513  acres  of  tillage  land  on  which  were 
raised  705  bushels  of  rye,  932  of  oats,  5833  of  corn, 
75  of  barley,  140  of  beans;  1527  acres  of  mowing 
land,  producing  956  tons  of  hay  ;  2026  acres  of  pas- 
turing, keeping  939  cows,  196  oxen;  2055  acres  of 
wood,  3633  acres  of  unimproved,  and  1311  unimprov- 
able ;  240  used  as  roads  and  500  covered  with  water. 

It  then  had  3  grist-mills. 

Miscellanies. — The  dark  day,  so  called,  was  May 
19,  1780.  Joseph  Chaffin  died  in  1836,  eighty-four 
years  of  age.  Solomon  Smith,  the  father  of  Luke, 
died  July  25,  1837,  aged  eighty-four.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-two  dwelling-houses  in  South  Acton  in  a 
range  of  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  village ;  109 
in  West  Acton  ;  60  in  the  centre.  Seventy  thoujand 
barrels  of  apples  are  shipped  from  West  Acton  per 
year.  Between  eight  and  nine  thousand  barrels  are 
raised  within  a  mile  of  Acton  Centre  and  of  the 
choicest  quality  and  variety. 

Quarry  Works  in  North  Acton.— This  enter- 
prise hoa  opened  under  the  management  of  David  C. 
Harris  and  John  Sullivan,  with  encouraging  pros- 
pects. They  already  do  an  extensive  business,  send- 
ing their  granite  as  far  west  as  Nebraska,  and  as  far 
south  as  Pennsylvania.  The  granite  has  a  peculiar 
merit  in  its  tint,  fineness  of  grain  and  durability,  and 
gives  a  growing  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  tried 
it. 

It  most  resembles  what  is  known  as  the  Concord, 
N.  H.,  granite,  though  in  some  respects  it  is  thought 
to  be  superior  to  that. 

The  granite  has  been  known  for  quite  a  number  of 
years. 

A  part  of  the  monument  at  Lexington  came  from 
this  quarry,  and  was  drawn  by  oxen. 

The  Great  Blow — It  came  Sept.  23,  1815.  From 
"Oar  First  Century,"  by  R.  M.  Devens,  in  the  article 
relating  to  the  gale,  is  the  following  statement : 


"In  the  little  town  of  Acton  the  damage  amounted 
to  forty  thousand  dollars. 

"  This  gale  was  severe  at  the  Centre,  blowing  down 
several  of  the  horse  sheds  around  the  meeting-house. 
It  came  from  east  and  went  to  the  west.  It  was  es- 
pecially severe  among  the  forests  on  Myers  hill  oppo- 
site the  residence  of  Charles  Robbins,  in  the  east  part 
of  the  town.  It  is  remembered  by  several  now  living, 
and  they  have  never  forgotten  the  scene  of  falliug 
forests." 

The  area  of  Acton  is  12,795  acres.  Its  valuation  in 
1886,  $1,286,089.  Its  population  by  the  last  State 
Census  in  1885  was  1785  ;  dwelling-houses,  413.  The 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  in 
1889  was  267.  In  1885  there  were  190  farms,  the  pro- 
duct of  which  was  8209,533.  The  product  of  the 
dairies,  $77,065.  Hay,  straw  and  fodder,  §50,132. 
Vegetables,  $19,417  ;  29,756  fruit  trees,  1467  neat 
cattle,  240  horses.  AggregPte  of  goods  in  1885,  $332, 
345.  Valuation  in  1888,  $1,310,947.  School  property, 
$22,600.  Two  thousand  volumes  in  the  West  Acton 
j  libraries;  4000  volumes  in  William  A.  Wilde's  Me- 
morial Library.  The  general  healthfulness  of  the 
climate  is  well  established  by  the  records  of  the  past. 
Fatal  epidemics  have  been  rare.  Seldom  have  the 
years  been  marked  with  prevailing  sickness. 

The  average  longevity  for  the  last  26  years  includ- 
ing those  dying  in  infancy,  has  been  44  years  and  6 
months.  This  may  be  taken  as  an  approximate  aver- 
age for  the  entire  history  of  the  town.  Longevity  has 
always  been  a  feature  of  the  locality. 

During  these  26  years  the  average  number  of  deaths 
in  town  has  been  30;  the  total,  789.  Those  reaching 
60  years,  289;  those  reaching  70  years,  211;  those 
reaching  80  years,  98  ;  those  reaching  90  years,  14. 
The  highest  age  reported  is  that  of  Mrs.  Mehitable 
Piper,  101  years  and  2  months,  March  25,  1872.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Silas  Piper. 

From  Shattuck's  "  History  "  we  learn  that  du  ri  ng  the 
twenty  years  subsequent  to  1800  there  were  published 
208  intentions  of  marriages,  and  there  occurred  161 
marriages,  344  births,  302  deaths,  of  whom  72  died 
under  one  year  old,  32  were  80  and  upwards,  8  were 
90  and  upwards  and  one  lived  99J.  The  average 
number  annually  was  15,  about  one  in  70  of  the  whole 
population.    The  mean  average  age  was  35. 

Longevity. — The  causes  explaining  this  longevity 
are  not  obscure.  They  may  be  found  in  the  frugal 
habits  of  the  people  ;  in  the  tonic  air  of  the  hills ;  in 
the  pure  water  of  the  springs  ;  in  the  excellent  drain- 
age of  the  low  lands,  by  means  of  running  brooks  and 
larger  streams;  in  the  variety  of  the  soil,  fertile 
enough  to  encourage  a  diligent  culture;  in  the  land- 
scapes ever  present  and  ever  shifting  to  accommodate 
the  moods  of  the  resting  or  laborious  hours ;  in  the 
vicinage  of  the  ocean,  near  enough  to  enjoy  its  cool- 
ing baths  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  distant  enough 
to  escape  the  extreme  chill  of  the  more  vigorous 
months. 
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DEATHS  OF  THE  OLDEST  PERSONS. 


Benj.iniin  Bmbrook,  April  27,  1744 ;  Joints  Brabrook,  died  at  Nova 
Scoliu,  Fort  Lawrence,  3Iuy  8,  I75C  -,  Samuel  Brabrook,  Jiedut  IlenisforU 
Island.  July  14,  1750  ;  Francis  Baker,  1S15  ;  Isaac  Davis,  Sr,  1740;  Jobu 
Davis,  died  in  Litlleton,   Oct.  li,  17.>.1 ;  Ebeuezer  Davis,  died   March  5, 
1754;  Jolin  Edwards,  died  Svpt.  ii,  1760  ;  Xalbnniel  Edwards,  April  6Ih, 
about  lato,  SoycKreold;    Dea.   Joseph  Fletcher,  Sept.  1,  174G ;    Amm'i 
Faulkner,  Aug.  4,  1756,  C4  years  ;  Jonatlian  Uosmer,  Jr.,  Oct.   I,  1777  ; 
Epbraim  Hnpgood  and  Nathaniel,  lost  in  a  ve»el  at  sea  coming  home 
from  Maine,  Not.  1,  178U ;  Samuel  Jones,  Nov.   29,  1796 ;  Phineaa  Os- 
good, on  Daniel  Tultle  place,  Dec.  ;>7,  175;J;  Samuel  Prescott,  July  25, 
1753  ;  George    Bobbins,  July  24,  1747;  Nalhan  Bobbins,  June  7,   1764; 
Thomas  Smith,  Jlay  10,   1758;  David  Slimson,   Sept.   25,  1740;  Daniel 
Shepherd,   Sept.   15,    1785;    William   Thomas,   Sept.    26,    1796;    Joseph 
^^heeler,  Juno27,  1750;  Ensign   .Alsrk  While,  Oct.  5,   1758;  Abraham 
Wood,  Feb.  10,  176U ;  Jacob  Wood,  Jlarch  7,  1759  ;  Hezekluh  Wheeler, 
May  5,  1759,  Mipposed  to  be  grandfalher  to  Josiah   D.  Wheeler;  Joseph 
Wooley,  June   24,    1787;    ISi),  James  Billings,  on  Perkins'  place,  74 
years;    1824,     John   White,    54;    David  Forbush,    Jlay    i!),    1803,    84; 
Titus  Law,  Feb.  10,  18ul,  S4  ;  Dorothy  Bobbins,  widow  of  Nathan.  July 
0,  1802,  a:!;  Joseph  Piper,  Dec.  19,  1S02,  85  ;    Sarah,  widow  of  Samuel 
Jones,  Dec.   29,   1602,  S6;  Simeon   Hayward,    Juno  5,    1803,  48;  Lieut. 
John  Adam.-,  Oct.  30,  18ua,  67 ;  Stephen  Law,  Nov.  7,  1784,  77  ;  Francis 
Faulkner,  Ei,q.,  77,  Aug.  5,  1S05  ;  Widow  Sarah  Cutting,  Dec.  25,   1805, 
97;  Lucy  Hunt,  wife  of  Dea.  Simon,  March  31,  1808,71,  ;  Esther  Piper, 
widow  of  Joseph  Piper,  Apnl  27,   1810,  85  ;  Catharine  Davis,  widow  of 
Simon,  Jan.    3,    1810,  81  ;  Dr.  Abraham  Skinner,  April  17,  1810,  54; 
Lieutenant  John  Heald,   Oct.,    1810,   90;  Thomas  Wheeler,    Nov.   17,' 
1810,   io  ;  E|,hraim    Ucemer,    Nov.  17,    1811,  89;  Rebecca    Faulkner, 
widow  of  Francis,  Esq.,  70,  Aprils,  1812;  Deacon    Joseph  Brabrook,' 
Apnl   28,    1812,    73  ;  1813,  Phillip  Bobbins,  Feb.    6,    73  ;  1813  Samuel 
W  right,   March  2,    87  ;    1S13,    Captain  Joeeph    Brown,    Aug.    9,    bl  ; 
1813,  Boger  "  heeler,  Dec.  3ii,  77  ;  lsl4,  Lieut.  Simon  Tuttle,    April   ;;1, 
811;  1814,  Lieut.  Henry  Duiaut,  .May  0,  40  ;  1814,  Capt.Zedekiah  Smith,' 
in  the   Aimy,  May  13,  45  ;    1814,  Silas  Brooks,  Aug.  11,  08;  1814,  John 
Harris,  Nov.  20,  80;  1815,  David  Davis,  Sept.  16,  72;  1816,  John   Hunt, 
April  4,78;    1816,  John  Shepherd,     May   27,   04;    1800,  Capt.  Joseph 
Bobbins,  March  31  ;  ISK^  Capt.  Daniel  Davis,  Dec.  7,   67;  1817,  Samuel 
Wheeler,  Aprils,    82;  1817,   Capt.    Stivens  Hayward,  Oct.  6,  66  ;    1817, 
John  Handley,  Dec.  12,  81;  1819,  Benjamin  Wild,    in   Boston,  Aug.  2,' 
.'6;  1819,  Thomas  Uw,  March  20,78;  1819,  Abraham  Hapgood,  April 
6,  60  ;  18211,  Ezekiel  Davis,  Feb.,  08  ;  1820,  Dea.  Simon  Hunt,  April  28, 
80;  1820,  Oliver  Jones,   Aug.  11,  82;  1820,  Daniel    Brooks,  Aug.  25,  82! 
1821,  Josejih  Barker,  April  12,  99;  1821,   Nathaniel    Faulkner,    July  2,' 
85;   lSil,John   Bobbins,  Dec.  3l3t,  00;  1821,  Dea.  John  Wheeler,   50  i 
18J2,  Josiah   Bright,   03;    1822,   Jonathan    Ilosmer,  July  10,    87;  1822,' 
Smith  Foster,  07  ;  James  Marsh,  71;  1822,  Lieut.  Thomas  Noyesi  Nov! 
19,  82 ;  1824,  Jo-epli  Brooks,  74;  1824,  David  Barnard,  04  ;  1824,  Samuel 
Hayward,  82  ;  1821,  Jonathan  Billings,  died  in  Concord,  65  ;  1824,  John 
Wheeler,  64;  1825,  Stephen  ChalBn,  65;  1825,  Jona«   Brooks,  78;  1825, 
Joel  Willis,  44;  1826,  Samuel   Temple,   74;  1827,  BenjaminBrabrook,' 
So  ;  1827,  Israel  Bobbins,  32  ;  1827,  Samuel  Parlln,  80  ;  1827,  Quartis  the 
colored  man,  61 ;  1827,  William  Reed,  85  ;  1828,   Ephrsim  Forbnsh,  72; 
1828,   Nathan   Wheeler,  57  ;    1828,  Eobert  Chaffln,  76  ;    1829,    Nathaii 
Brooks,  50  ;  1829,  John  Lamson,  89  ;  1829,  John  Hunt,  01  ;  1829,  Theo- 
dore Wheeler,  52 ;  18;l0,  Joel  Hosmor,  60  ;  1830,  Reuben  Dalis,  76  ;  1331 
Seth  Brooks,  91  ;  1831,  Calvin  Houghton,  78  ;  1831,  Joseph  flkrker,  87 ;' 
1831,  John   Reed,  73  ;    1S31,  James  Fletcher,  43 ;    1832,  Eliaa  Chaffln, 
77  ;  183.',  Jonathan  Davis,  SO  ;  1832,  Elijah  Davis,  82;  1832,  John  Hay' 
waid,  09;  18:tJ,   Thomas  F.   Uwrence,  62;     1833,  Daniel    Holden,  CO; 
1833,  Abel  Conant,  87  ;  1831,  William  Cutting,    80  ;  1834,  Ephraim   Bil- 
lings,  83;  1834,  Aaron   Hayward,  48;   1834,    John   Faulkner,   73;  1835, 
Capt.  Seth  Brooks.  91  ;  1835,  Moms    Fletcher,  50  ;    1835,    Lemuel    Dole' 
64 ;  1836,  John  D.    Robbiiia,    58  ;    1838,    Jonathan    Fletcher,    04  ;  ISja' 
Aaron  Jones,  82  ;  1830,  Joseph    Chaffin,  84;  1836,    John   Bobbins,'  Esq.] 
74;     1836,     Daniel    Taylor,    05  ;    1830,    Luther  Wright ;  1837,    Moees' 
Woods,    87;  1837,  Solomon   Smith,   84;  1837,    Amos   Noyes,   72;    1833, 
Deacon  Phineaa  Wheeler,    65;  1838,   Ebenezer  Barker,  73;' 1838,  Silas 
Piper;  1S38,  Benjamin  Hayward;  1839,  Nathaniel  Faulkner,  73;'  18.19, 
David  Barnard,  45  ;  1639,  Peter  Fletcher  ;  1819.  Jonathan  Power?!  1840,' 
Capt.  John  Handley,  54  ;  ISIO.  Simon  Hosmer ;  1340,  Daniel  F.  Barker '; 
181U,  John  O.iver;  1341,   Jonathan  Billings,  the  clock  maker,  64  ;  184l! 
Reuben  Wheeler;   1341,  Joseph  B.   Chamberlain;  1841,  Daniel  White  j 
1811,  Epbraim   Brooks;  1841,  Peter   Haynes  ;  1841,    Hannah    Leighlon,'  i 
92;  1842,  Jonas  Wood  ;  1842,    Abel  Proctor,  87;  1842,   John    Wheeler;   i 
1W3,  Paul   Conant;  1844,    Luther    Bobbina,  41;    1844,  Samuel  Hand-  ' 


ley;  1844,  William  Steams;  1846,  Moses  Faulkner;  1846,  Ammi  F. 
Adams,  79;  1846,  Charles  Handley,  87;  1846,  William  Reed,  68;  1847, 
Danforth  Law,  44;  1847,  Amos  nandley,:5;  1847,  John  Chaffln,  68;' 
1848,  Samuel  Hosmer,  8B,   Revolutionary  soldier;  1828,  Amoe  Law,  61  '; 

1848,  John  S.  Fletcher,  07 ;  1843,  Ebenezer  Robbins,  60  ;  1848,  Jona'thaii 
Wheeler,  01  ;  1849,  Ephraim  Hapgood,  67  ;  1819,  Allen  Richardson,  03  ; 

1849,  Nathaniel  Steam^  61;  1849,  Joeeph  Barker,  74;  1849,  Thomas 
Thorp,  94;  1850,  JoMph  Brown,  44:  1351,  Nathaniel  G.  Brown,  70; 
1851,  Nathan  Wright,  00;  1851,  Ebeneier  Davis,  74;  1862,  Tilly  Bob- 
bins, 79 ;  1852,  SiUs  Holden,  68 ;  1853,  Daniel  Wetherbee,  father  of 
Phineaa,  06 ;  1353,  Daniel  Barker,  79 ;  1364,  Nathan    D.  Hosmer,  33  ; 

1804,  Joseph   Harris,    father  of  Daniel,   85;  1854,    Henry  Wooda,    79 1 

1805,  Ebenezer  Barker,  S3  ;  1355,  Jonathan  Barker,  78  ;  1856,  Asa  Par- 
ker, 63  ;  1355,  Luther  B.  Jones,  67  ;  1356,    Dr.  Charles  Tnttle,  87 ;  1856, 
Abijah  Oliver,  80 ;  1866,   Ebenezer  SnUth,    31 ;    1850,   John   Handley,' 
father  of   David  M.,  93;  1856,  Solomon  Smith,  61  ;  1858,    Reuben  Bar- 
ker, 72;  1869,  Paltlah  Brooks,  77;  1859,  Ell   Faulkner,    79;  1859,   Silas 
Piper,   67;    1860,   Francis  Piper,  sen   of  Josiah,  89;   1860,  Dea.'  John 
White,  75 ;  1861,  Sllaa  Jones,  74 ;  1861,   Edward  Wetherbee,  79 ;  1861, 
Jedidiah  Tuttle,  67;  18GI,  Abraham  Conant,  77;  1862,  Cyrus  Wheeler! 
59 ;  1802,  Joel  Oliver,  84  ;  1863,    John   Harris,  38  ;  1363,  Joeeph    Bra^ 
brook,  33;  1863,  Reuben  Wheeler,  Josiah  D.'s  father,  81;  1363,  Joel 
Conant,   75;  1863,   Abel   Bobbins,    71;  1364,   Simon   Tuttle,    71;' 1801, 
James  Keyes,   89;    1864,  William  Reed,  father  of  Moses'   father,  83'; 
1865,  Dr.  John  M.  Miles,  63  ;  1865,  George  W.   Bobbins,  eon  of  Philip,' 
34;  1885,  Charles  Bobbins,  79;  1866,  Luther  Conant,   80;  1867,   Ivory 
Keyes,  62;  1803,  Hon.  Stevens  Hayward,  31 ;  1868,  Jonathan  B.'  Davis, 
78 :  1868,  Luther  Davis,  81 ;  1369,  Dr.  Peter  Goodnow,  died  in  Boston, 
80  ;  1879,  Cyrus  Putnam,  72  ;  1870,  Amos  Handley,  70  ;  1872,  Mehitable' 
Barker  Piper,  101-2-1,  March  23  ;  1872,  Abel  Jones,   38  ;  1872,  Dea.  Silas 
Hosmer,  30;  1872,  Jonathan  Hosmer,  36;  1872,  Simeon  Knights;  1873 
James  Harris,  68;  1873,  Abel   Farrar,  76;  1373,  Elnathan   Jones    78  ■ 
1863,  William  Reed,  69  ;  1874,  Silas  Taylor,  80 ;  1874,   Nathaniel  'nap-' 
good,  89;  1874,  George  Bobbins,   90;  1874,  Simon  Hapgood,  86;  1875, 
Alden  Fuller.  77;  1875,  Dr.  Harris  Cowdry,  72  ;  1S76,    Ithamar  Parker 
78  ;  137i>,  Amoe  Cutter,  88  ;  1876,  Oliver  W.  Drew,  M.D.,  73  ;  1876,  Mrs. 
Eliza,  wife  of  Elnathan  Jones,  79;  1876,  Samuel  T.   Adams,  79;  1876, 
Mrs.   Susan  Abel  Forbush,    76;    1877,  Francis  Tuttle,   Esq.,   86;  I877', 
Bufiis  Tenney,  82  ;  1377,  Dennis  Putnam,  82  ;  1878,  Mrs.  Harriet  'Tuttle! 
widow  of  Francis  Tuttle,  Esq.,  82 ;  1378,    Nalhan   Chaffln,  77  ;    1373! 
Thomas  Taylor,  72 ;    1378,    Silas  F.    Bowker,    33 ;    1878,    Min  Submit 
Wheeler,  75;   1879,  Daniel  Jones,    68;  1879,  Dea.   John  Fletcher,  89; 
1879,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Stearns,  86  ;  1879,  Jeremiah  Hoemer,  son  of  Amos 
and  Susan,  35;  1879,  Jlrs.  Harriet  Davis,  82;  1879,   Levi  Chamberlain, 
72  ;  1879,  Ruth  Dole,  96;  1879,  Mrs.  Myni  T.  Miles,  74  ;  1830,  Ebenezer 
Wood.  87  ;  1880,  Jonathan  Wheeler,  89 ;  1880,  Peter  Tenney,  81  ;  1880, 
CJol.  Winthrop  E.   Faulkner,  74;  1380,  Mn.    Ruth    Hager,  91;    1880,' 
Mrs.    Lucy  Noyes,  66;  1880,  Mrs.    Behjey  Chaffln,    87;  1380,  Williaui 
Davis,  89;  1881,  Nathan  Brooks,  81 ;  1881,  Mrs.  Ruth  C,  wife  of  Joseph 
P.  Reed,  73  ;    1881,  Abel  Forbnsh,  84  ;  1381,  Mrs.  Betsey  H.  Adams,  86  ; 
1881,  Aaron  Fletcher,  80;  1831,  Joeeph  P.  Reed,  73;  1381,  Jonathan  a! 
Piper,    73 ;   1831,  James  W.   Wheeler,  69 ;  1832,   Joseph   Wheeler,  35  • 
Jonas  Blodgett,  71  ;    1883,  Tilly  Robbins,   31 ;  Daniel   Wetherbee,'  68  ! 
1331,  Simon  Hoemer,  34  ;  1887,  Robert  Chaffln  ;  1888,  David  M.  Haodley' 
86;  Cyrua  Barker,  85.  ' 


BIOGKAPHICAL. 


HENKT  SKINNER. 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  this  me- 
mento of  the  past,  in  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Skinner'a 
husband.  It  is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  man 
as  he  appeared  ia  early  manhood.  He  was  a  genial 
cultured  gentleman;  fond  of  reading,  though  not  a 
graduate  of  college;  moving  in  the  t;hoicest  circles 
of  society ;  quiet  in  his  style,  but  buoyant  and  active. 

He  went  to  Brookfield,  when  a  youth,  to  act  as 
clerk  in  a  store.  The  storekeeper  told  him  never  to 
find  fault  with  the  butter  which  the  customers  brought 
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for  barter,  but  simply,  upon  examining  its  quality,  to 
tell  them  how  much  he  would  give  them. 

His  father,  Dr.  Abraham  Skinner,  died  in  1810, 
when  Henry  was  obliged  to  return  to  Acton,  and,  in 
company  with  his  brother,  Francis  Skinner,  for  awhile 
had  charge  of  the  farm.  The  homestead  and  farm 
■were  afterwards  owned  by  Charles  Tuttle. 

Dr.  Skinner  built  the  house  on  this  site  in  1794, 
which,  in  its  day,  like  that  of  Mrs.  Skinner,  built 
about  the  same  time,  ranked  among  the  most  elegant 
in  town. 

The  wife  of  Dr.  Abraham  Skinner  was  a  Miss  Coit, 
from  Marlboro'.  He  had  a  large  medical  practice  for 
years.  Dr.  Skinner's  father  was  noted  as  a  violinist. 
He  could  play  on  the  violin  and  jump  through  a 
window  and  not  break  the  time  or  the  tune. 

Francis  Skinner,  the  brother  of  Henry,  was  a  noted 
merchant  in  Boston,  and  became  quite  wealthy  in 
trade,  and  was  generous  in  his  treatment  of  his  broth- 
er's widow. 

Mrs.  Skinner  tells  this  anecdote  of  her  husband, 
after  locating  in  business  in  Andover :  "A  friend  of 
Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Kidder,  said  to  him,  one  day,  'Now, 
Skinner,  you  ought  to  be  married  ;  and  I  wish  to 
make  you  this  proposition :  If  you  will  get  married 
within  a  year  you  shall  have  my  house,  rent  free,  for 
a  year ;  but  if  you  don't  get  married  within  a  year, 
you  shall  give  me  one  of  your  best  carpets  for  my 
new  house.'  Upon  this,"  Mrs.  Skinner  said,  "he 
came  right  over  to  Acton  and  got  married.  He  could 
not  aflbrd  to  lose  the  rent  of  that  house  a  year,  any 
way,"  said  Mrs.  Skinner,  smilingly. 

Mr.  Skinner  was  noted,  while  a  trader  in  Andover, 
for  his  earnest  temperance  principles.  He  was  in 
full  sympathy  with  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Andover,  who 
was,  at  that  time,  stirring  the  whole  community  with 
his  appeals  for  a  reform. 

Among  his  papers  is  this  quaint  agreement,  signed 
by  Mr.  Skinner,  showing  his  style  of  work  in  this 
line: 

'*  Thi»  it  to  Certify^  That  Henry  Skinner  agreea  to  giye  Rog^en  Blood 
cloth  to  make  a  good  coat,  proTldiog  he  do«a  not  drink  any  rum,  gin  or 
brandy,  wine  or  any  Idnd  of  Intoxicating  epirita,  for  twelve  months 
from  this  day  (Andover,  July  20,  182S),  and  Blood  is  to  forfeit  ten  dol< 
lara  if  he  does  not  abide  by  this  agreement.  Signed  in  presence  of 
John  Berby,  who  promises  to  make  the  cloth  into  a  coat  for  Mr.  Blood 
if  he  obuined  it  in  the  aforesaid  way." 

The  autograph  appended  to  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Skinner,  here  presented,  was  cut  from  this  agreement. 

Mr.  Skinner  dying  before  the  fulfilment  of  this  ob- 
ligation, there  is  this  additional  statement : 

"  ABDOVia,  April  10,  1830. 
*'  Beceired  of  Joelah  H.  Adams,  administrator,  six  dollars,  in  full  the 
within  obligation  by  ma.  BooEsa  Blood." 

Mr.  Skinner  was  active  in  exertions  to  repress  the 
liquor  traffic  in  Andover,  urging  the  rumseller  to 
stop,  and  in  some  cases  securing  pledges  to  that  effect. 
Bis  early  death  waa  a  great  publie  calamity  as  well 
as  a  private  grief. 


JOSEPH   BRABROOK. 

He  was  the  father  of  George,  Alfred,  Sarah  and 
Benjamin.  His  fine  engraving,  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic in  this  history  of  Acton,  is  that  of  a  man  who  had 
some  notable  features  of  character  worthy  of  special 
remembrance.  He  was  an  honest  man.  So  all  the 
records  prove;  so  all  the  reminiscences  of  the  man 
reported  by  his  most  familiar  contemporaries  affirm. 
He  was  honest  in  large  trusts ;  his  honesty  went  down 
also  into  the  minutiae  of  life  equally  sure.  If  he  had 
made  the  mistake  of  a  cent  in  trade  with  the  store- 
keeper anywhere  in  town,  his  first  steps  were  directed 
back  to  the  man  with  whom  the  mistake  had  been 
made,  and  his  conscience  was  uneasy  till  full  satisfac- 
tion had  been  given.  The  witnesses  who  rise  up  in 
judgment  on  the  man  all  agree.  Says  one:  "If 
there  ever  was  an  honest  man  in  the  town  of  Acton, 
Joseph  Brabrook  was  that  man." 

His  integrity  was  impressed  upon  the  memories  of 
his  fellow-townsmen  as  vividly  as  the  clear  outlines 
of  the  beautiful  eminence  on  which  has  stood  for 
nearly  a  century  and  half  the  Brabrook  homestead. 
Thanks  to  his  son  George,  we  have  a  permanent  re- 
minder of  all  the  good  qualities  of  his  father  and  family 
and  ancestry  associated  with  that  structure  in  the  life- 
like engraving  of  the  artist.  It  is  a  fitting  tribute  of 
a  loyal  son  to  a  worthy  father.  The  noble  elm  to  the 
left  in  the  landscape  is  of  the  same  age  with  Alfred, 
another  son.  This  cluster  of  elms  around  the  Bra- 
brook house,  like  the  other  notable  elms  in  town,  are 
typical  illustrations  of  the  nobility  of  the  men  who 
planted  them  and  lived  and  died  under  their  shade. 

The  house  itself,  though  built  in  1751,  waa  put  to- 
gether from  cellar  to  ridgepole  with  Brabrook  thor- 
oughness, and  it  stands  to-day  unrocked  by  the 
roughest  winds  that  sweep  over  the  heights. 

Mr.  Brabrook  was  a  cooper  and  made  barrels  in 
the  winter,  and  the  Brabrook  stamp  was  enough  to 
carry  them  forthwith  into  and  out  of  the  market.  He 
raised  hogs,  and  there  were  no  cleaner  or  better  hogs 
in  town.  He  did  not  let  them  revel  in  their  trough 
after  dinner,  but  invented  an  arrangement  for  lifting 
it  At  once  out  of  their  reach  till  the  next  meal  waa 
ready.  He  raised  peaches,  and  they  were  of  the  best 
quality  and  had  the  real  Brabrook  flavor.  The  can- 
ker worms  at  one  time  made  their  raid  upon  his 
peach  orchard.  He  met  them  at  their  first  outset, 
and  said,  "Those  worms  are  not  to  eat  my  peach 
orchard,"  and  off  went  the  branches.  A  new  and  bet- 
ter growth  soon  repaid  for  the  trimming. 

He  was  a  man  of  moderate  size ;  not  large,  nor  tall, 
not  demonstrative,  not  loud  spoken  on  the  streets  or 
elsewhere,  but  efficient  in  bringing  about  sure  results. 
He  lost  no  time  at  the  loitering  places  of  the  village. 
If  he  took  his  oxen  to  the  blacksmith's  to  be  shod 
and  Blodgett  said,  "  Please  wait  a  few  minutes,  and  I 
will  attend  to  your  case  shortly,  Mr.  Brabrook,"  he  at 
once  started  them  on  their  homeward  beat,  saying, 
"  I  will  come  again,"  and  he  would  do  it,  a  second 
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and  a  third  time  if  necessary.  He  was  a  peaceable, 
careful,  reverent  man.  He  kept  up  his  habit  of  ask- 
ing a  blessing  at  the  table  in  his  latest  life,  even  when 
his  voice  could  scarcely  be  heard  by  him  who  sat 
nearest  at  the  table.  Silas  Cjnant,  Sr.,  heard  one  of 
his  last  utterances.  It  was  this:  "  0  Gtid,  we  thank 
thee  for  this  food  that  is  set  before  us  ;  we  thank  thee 
kindly  for  Christ's  sake." 

He  was  devoted  to  his  family.  He  had  an  efficient, 
worthy  companion  in  his  wife,  whose  energy  and 
wisdom  aided  him  essentially  in  accomplishing  the 
grand  issue  of  his  life-work. 

His  quiet,  faithful  ministries  in  her  last  painful 
and  prolonged  sufferings  are  remembered,  and  have 
endeared  his  name  to  a  large  circle  of  appreciating 
neighbors.  His  children  rise  up  at  the  remembrance 
of  his  life  on  the  Hill  and  call  him  blessed.  Hedied 
February  15,  1863,  aged  eighiy-three  years  and  six 
months.  His  wife,  Sally,  died  December  17,  1847, 
aged  si.\ty-five  years  and  six  months. 

Two  Brabrook's  brothers  were  here  as  early  aa 
1669. 

Thomas  married  Abigail  Temple,  daughter  of 
Bichard  Temple,  in  1669,  and  died  in  1692.  Joseph, 
from  whom  those  bearing  the  name  descended,  mar- 
ried Sarah  Graves,  in  1672,  and  had  one,  Joseph,  who 
married  Sirah  Temple,  and  died  in  1719.  He  was 
father  to  Benjamin  and  grandfather  to  Deacon  Jo- 
seph. 

Second,  John,  who  died  a  soldier  at  Lancaster,  in 
1705.     Several  daughters. 

James,  died  at  Fort  Lawrence,  in  Xova  Scoda,  in 
1756. 

Benjamin  Brabrook,  the  father  of  Deacon  Joseph 
Brabrook,  was  second  lieutenant  of  Company  5,  Third 
Regiment  of  Militia,  March  7,  1780.  John  Heald, 
first  lieutenant;  Simon  Hunr,  captain.  He  died  Jan- 
uary 14,  1827,  aged  eighty-five. 

Joseph  Brabrook  was  chosen  deacon  September  29, 
1775,  and  died  April  28,  1812,  aged  seventy-three, 
holding  the  office  thirty-seven  years.  Anna  Bra- 
brook, widow  of  Deacon  Joseph,  died  March  2,  1816, 
aged  seventy-five. 

Joseph  Brabrook,  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Dorcas, 
was  born  March  24,  1738.  Benjamin,  son  of  Benja- 
min, was  born  July  12,  1741.  Benjamin  Brabrook, 
son  of  Bei  jamin,  was  married  June  6,  1773. 

Joseph  Adams  Brabrook,  son  of  Joseph,  Jr.,  and 
Sally,  was  born  November  18,  1806.  Benjamin  F. 
Brabrook,  son  of  Jo.teph,  Jr.  and  Sally,  was  born 
September  15,  1809.  Sarah  Appleton  Brabrook, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sally,  born  November  29, 
1826.  George,  son  of  Joseph,  and  Sally,  born  No- 
vember 9,  1828.     Alfred. 

Benjamin  was  a  Baptist  minister,  and  preached 
with  efficiency,  but  died  young. 


BRADLEY  STONE. 

He  was  born  Sept.  4,  1801,  in  Chesterfield,  N.  H. 
His  father's  name  was  Joel  and  his  grandfather's 
Peter.  He  came  to  West  Acton  when  a  young  man, 
and  established  himself  as  a  blacksmith  and  soon 
exhibited  an  originality  and  versatility  of  talent 
which  inspired  great  hopes  of  his  future  success. 

Sept.  29,  1828,  he  married  Clarissa  Hosmer,  daugh- 
ter of  Nathan  and  sister  of  Mrs.  John  Hapgood, 
recently  deceased.  She  was  born  March  11,  1804. 
She  has  been  a  bold,  patient,  cheerful  helper  and 
companion  all  his  days.  She  lived  with  him  uncom- 
plainingly in  the  little  school-house  at  the  cross-roads 
till  he  built  the  brick  house  on  the  corner,  where 
they  lived  ten  years.  She  was  efficient  in  house- 
keeping, cooking  at  one  time  for  thirty  men  when  the 
railroad  was  in  process  of  construction.  She  looked 
after  the  sick  of  the  village  during  the  long  period  of 
its  growth,  still  caring  for  the  same  after  her  strength 
failed. 

They  have  journeyed  happily  together  for  more 
than  sixty  years,  and  are  now  stepping  down  the  de- 
clivities with  sprightltness,  hand  in  hand,  ready  for 
the  Master's  call.  They  must  be  the  oldest  couple 
in  town,  the  husband  in  the  eighty-ninth  and  the 
wife  in  the  eighty-sixth  year. 

The  names  of  their  children  are  here  given  :  George 
Henry,  born  in  Concord,  June  1,  1829,  died  June  24, 
1856;  Mary  Ann  H.,  born  in  Acton.  May  2,1831; 
Edwin,  born  Dec.  31,  1834,  died  April  27,  1886  ;  Na- 
than Hosmer,  born  Oct.  4,  1838,  died  March  1,  1874 ; 
Clara  E.  Stone,  bom  Aug.  27,  1842 ;  Charles  Bradley 
Stone,  born  July  17,  1848. 

From  the  very  construction  of  his  mind  he  has 
been  an  enthusiast  in  every  line  of  work  or  improve- 
ment which  he  has  undertaken.  He  has  watched 
with  zest  signs  of  progress  in  the  village  of  his  adop- 
tion. He  built  the  first  store,  and  when  the 
merchandise  came  too  tardily  from  the  metropolis,  he 
projected  the  Fitchburg  Railroad.  His  genius  and 
pluck,  combined  in  sharp  rivalship  with  that  of  Col. 
Faulkner  at  the  South,  insured  the  success  of  the 
enterprise. 

His  first  thought  was  a  new  route  and  road-bed  to 
the  city,  but  this  finally  yielded  to  a  railroad  charter 
from  the  Legislature,  which  was  carried  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  projectors.  Then  the  question 
was — which  village  shall  have  the  depot  ?  This  was  at 
first  decided  in  favor  of  the  South,  then  the  decision 
reversed  in  favor  of  the  West,  then  the  compromise 
by  which  both  secured  the  advantage.  The  West 
was,  however,  for  quite  a  period,  the  distributing 
centre  for  the  country  beyond  in  all  directions,  far 
and  near. 

The  fire  still  kindles  with  its  old  lustre  in  the  eye 
of  Mr.  Stone  as  he  tells  the  story  of  this  railroad  con- 
test, in  which  he  was  so  conspicuous  a  figure. 

He  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  a  warm  advocate 
of  the  temperance  cause,  of  the  schools  and  of  the  gov- 
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eminent.  His  first  vote,  Democratic,  was  cast  for 
General  Jackson  as  President,  but  during  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill  excitement  he  became  a  Republican, 
on  which  side  he  has  voted  most  of  h's  public  life. 
He  watches  with  an  old  man's  eagerness  the  recent 
developments  of  growth  in  his  vicinity,  and  is  sure  of 
a  future  for  the  village  and  the  town  as  a  whole  which 
will  rival  all  the  past. 


GEORGE   CLEAVELAND   WRIGHT. 

He  was  born  Jan.  7th,  1823,  in  Bedford,  Mass.  His 
father,  Joel  Wright,  lived  in  Boxboro'.  His  mother, 
Dolly  H.  Reed,  was  born  in  Littleton,  Mass.,  and  af- 
terwards taught  school  in  Boxboro'.  George  lived  in 
Boxboro'  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  nineteen  years, 
when  he  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade,  at  which  he 
worked  for  nine  years,  the  first  two  years  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Deacon  John  Fletcher,  of  Acton,  and  the 
restof  the  time  in  business  for  himself  at  West  Acton. 

December  31,  1846,  he  married  Susan  H.  Davis, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  B.  Davis,  granddaughter  of 
Simon  Hosmer  and  grandniece  of  Captain  Isaac 
Davis,  who  was  killed  at  Concord  fight. 

Four  of  their  children  lived  to  grow  up,  born  as 
follows:  Estella  M.  Wright,  December  20,  1849; 
George  S.  Wright,  July  13,  1857 ;  Effie  R.  Wright, 
June  13,  1860  ;  T.  Bertha  Wright,  June  5,  1866. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-one,  after  being  in  the  milk 
business  in  Charlestown  and  Boston  two  years,  he 
engaged  in  the  coffee  and  spice  business  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Hayward  &  Co.,  which,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  successful  business,  united  with  Dwinell 
&  Co.,  and  soon  afterwards  with  Mason  &  Co.,  makiug 
the  firm  of  Dwinell,  Hayward  &  Co.,  the  largest  coffee 
and  spice-house  in  New  England.  Though  always 
an  equal  partner  in  every  respect,  he  has  never  asked 
to  have  his  name  attached  to  the  firm-name. 

For  the  past  thirty  years  he  has  been  the  coffee 
buyer  of  the  firm,  and  his  frequent  trips  to  the  New 
York  markets  have  made  him  personally  known  to 
most  of  the  prominent  coffee  men  of  this  country. 

As  a  coffee  buyer  he  has  few  equals  and  no  supe- 
riors. With  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  backed 
by  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  statistical  po- 
sition of  the  article  in  question,  he  has  shown  his 
right  to  the  foremost  position  in  his  department  of 
the  business;  notably  so  in  the  rise  of  1886-87,  when 
the  Brazilian  coffees  advanced  in  one  year  more  than 
250  per  cent,  in  value. 

From  small  beginnings  the  firm  of  Dwinell,  Hay- 
ward &  Co.  has  seen  a  healthy  and  legitimate  growth, 
and  to-day  distributes  the  products  of  its  extensive 
factory,  located  at  the  corner  of  Batterymarch  and 
Hamilton  Streets,  Boston,  in  almost  every  State  and 
Territory  this  side  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Mr.  Wright  is  strictly  a  self-made  man.  Without 
rich  or  influential  friends  to  help,  he  has  won  for 
himself  a  position   in  the  business   world   that  any 


man  might  envy  and  few  attain,  and  he  bids  fair,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-seven,  to  enjoy  for  many  years  the 
competency  that  he  so  well  deserves. 

Early  in  his  successful  career,  ISGl,  he  secured  for 
himself  a  worthy  home  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  over- 
looking the  village  of  West  Acton,  and  which  com- 
mands a  glorious  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Here  his  children  grew  up  and  here  he  still  resides. 

He  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  Uni- 
versalist  Parish  in  West  Acton,  and  was  one  of  three 
to  contribute  a  large  sum  toward  the  erection  of  its 
present  meeting-house. 

In  all  village  and  town  improvements  Mr.  Wright 
has  always  shown  a  lively  interest  and  a  generous 
help. 

Lyceum  and  temperance,  school  and  library,  have 
found  in  him  a  firm  frieud  and  a  most  liberal  patron. 

In  the  Legislature  of  1874  he  represented  the  towns 
of  Acton,  Wayland  and  Sudt)ury  as  a  Republican, 
with  credit  to  himself  and  with  satisfaction  to  his 
constituents. 

Though  a  Republican  in  politics,  Mr.  Wright  has 
never  hesitated  to  work  and  vote  for  principles,  not 
party — for  men,  not  machines. 


M0SE3  TAYLOR. 

He  was  born  in  Acton  April  16,  1822.  He  was  the 
son  of  Silas  Taylor  and  Sophia  Hapgood,  who  were 
married  April  11,  1820.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Ephraim  and  Molly  Hapgood  and  was  born  Febru- 
ary 13,  1792,  and  died  March  10,  1869.  Silas  Taylor 
came  from  Boxboro'  to  Acton,  and  bought  of  Moses 
Richardson  the  estate  situated  where  Moses  Taylor 
now  lives.  The  house  then  standing  was  unpainted, 
with  a  roof  running  down  in  the  rear.  There  was  a 
well-sweep  and  an  oaken  bucket  in  front.  The  chim- 
ney was  made  of  flat  stone,  laid  in  clay  and  twelve 
feet  square.  It  stood  on  that  site  for  over  a  hundred 
years.  The  new  house  was  built  by  Mr.  Silas  Taylor. 
The  old  site  was  known  as  the  Barker  place,  Joseph 
Barker,  (2d)  originally. 

Mr.  Silas  Taylor,  the  father  of  Moses,  was  a  man  of 
rare  sense  and  wit,  of  great  physical  power  and  en- 
durance, a  laborious  and  saving  man,  and  accumulat- 
ed for  those  times  great  possessions.  He  was  a  soldier 
of  the  war  of  1812,  and  served  at  Sackett's  Harbor  on 
Lake  Erie,  receiving  a  pension  for  the  same  in  his  later 
life.  He  was  kind  to  the  poor,  and  in  his  quiet  way 
befriended  many  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  He 
was  favored  in  the  companionship  for  forty-nine  years 
of  a  woman  of  rare  modesty,  judgment  and  grace. 

The  grandfather  of  Moses  Taylor  was  Silas  Taylor, 
a  resident  of  Stow,  formerly  of  Watertown.  He  com- 
manded a  company  from  Stow  in  the  battle  of  Ben- 
nington, Vermont,  August  16,  1777,  and  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Stow,  and  town  clerk, 
and  did  most  of  the  marrying  and  other  town  business. 
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The  sword  which  he  carried  at  Bennington,  as 
also  the  sword  carried  to  South  Boston  by  Captain 
Silas  Jones  in  1812  war,  have  recently  been  presented 
to  the  llemorial  Library  of  Acton,  by  Moses  Taylor. 

He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Acton, 
and  in  addition  attended  the  academy  at  Ashby  two 
terms.  He  had  the  offer  of  a  liberal  education  by  his 
father,  but  chose  rather  the  homestead  farm,  whose 
acres  he  still  cultivates  to  the  full  measure  of  his 
strength  and  beyond  measure. 

June  18,  1846,  he  was  married,  by  Rev.  James  T. 
Woodbury,  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Stearns,  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Stearns,  of  Acton,  formerly  of  Walthara. 
She  was  born  in  Littleton  November  5,  1825.  Her 
mother  was  Sophia  Hammond,  the  daughter  of  Mary 
Bigelow,  of  Weston — of  the  old  Bigelow  stock. 

Mr.  Taylor,  though  a  busy,  hard-working  man  upon 
the  farm,  has  ever  taken  a  deep  personal  interest  in 
public  affairs,  having  earnest  convictions  upon  all 
subjects  which  engaged  his  attention.  In  politics  be 
has  been  a  Whig  and  Republican.  In  1882  he  was 
elected  by  his  district  of  towns  including  Acton, 
Concord,  Littleton,  Stow  and  Boxboro',  as  a  Republi- 
can, to  the  Legislature.  He  has  been  justice  of  peace 
thirty  years  in  succession,  beginning  in  1840. 

He  has  been  an  ardent  friend  of  the  military,  having 
held  commission  in  the  Davis  Guards  as  fourth,  third, 
second,  first  lieutenant  and  captain,  which  he  resigned 
1857.  Otherwise  he  would  have  been  in  position  to 
command  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion.  He  was 
deputy  marshal  to  enroll  soldiers  during  the  Re- 
bellion. He  took  the  United  States  census  of  Little- 
ton, Stow,  Bosboro',  and  Acton  in  1870. 

He  built  or  remodeled  the  following  houses  at 
the  (y'entre.  Dr.  Saiuleri',  the  parsonage,  Mrs.  Rouil- 
lard's,  Reuben  Reed,  Lyman  Taylor's,  the  two  new 
structures  at  the  east  of  the  Common,  formerly 
the  Fletcher  homestead,  where  the  library  nowstands. 

When  the  project  of  building  the  library  was 
pending  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Wilde,  rather  than  have 
the  project  fail,  Mr.  Taylor  came  forward  with  his 
thousand  dollars  and  cleared  the  grounds  for  the 
structure.  He  has  been  parish  collector  at 
times,  and  on  the  Parish  Committee  for  over  forty 
years,  and  a  member  of  the  choir,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  most  of  the  time.  He  is  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Memorial 
Library,  having  been  selected  by  Mr.  Wilde  as  a  mem- 
ber for  life  in  the  charter  of  incorporation. 

Mr.  Silas  Taylor,  the  father  of  Moses,  died  January 
28,  1874,  aged  eighty  years  and  seven  months.  Sophia 
Taylor,  sister  of  Moses,  born  March  8,  1S21  ;  died 
August  5,  1S39,  aged  eighteen  years,  four  months  and 
twenty-seven  days.  Martha  Taylor,  sister  of  Moses 
and  wife  of  Hon.  John  Fletcher,  born  March  S,  1829, 
and  died  August  14,  1882,  aged  fifty-three  years  and 
five  months.  Silas  Taylor,  Jr.,  brother  of  Moses, 
born  April  2,  1825,  and  died  March  18,  1844,  aged 
eighteen  years  and  sixteen  days. 
liO 


Children  of  Moses  and  Elizabeth  :  Silas  Hammond 
Taylor,  born  March  25,  1847,  married  Mary  Thomp- 
son, of  Oxford,  Nova  Scotia.  Children  of  Hammond 
and  Mary:  Mary  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Moses  Taylor, 
Martha  Taylor,  Marion  Celeste. 

Moses  Emery  Taylor  married  Clara  Tuttle,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Tuttle.  Children  of  Emery  and  Clara : 
Carrie  Elizabeth,  Wilmot  Emery,  Simon  Davis. 

Lyman  Cutler  Taylor  married  Addie  Tuttle,  daugh- 
ter of  Capt.  Daniel  Tuttle.  Children  of  Lyman  and 
Addie  :  Grace  Evelyn,  Eula  Sophia. 

Lizzie  Sophia  Taylor  married  Charles  B.  Sanders, 
M.D.  Children  of  Lizzie  and  Dr.  Sanders  :  Ralph 
Barton,  Richard  Stearns,  Helen  Elizabeth. 

Mary  Etta  Taylor  married  Charles  Pickens. 
Children  of  Mary  Etta  and  Charles  Peckens ;  Carl 
Pickens,  Effie  Eloise  Pickens.  Mrs.  Pickens  mar- 
ried, after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Pickens,  Edward 
Wetherbee  Conant,  son  of  Winthrop  F.  Conant. 

Simon  Davis  Taylor,  son  of  Moses  and  Mary  Eliz- 
abeth, born  November  2,  1855;  died.  Arthur  Wil- 
liam Taylor,  born  November  13,  1863.  Charles  Carl- 
ton, son  of  ^oses  and  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  October 
4,  1868. 


SIMON  BLANCHAED. 

He  was  born  in  Boxboro'  January  29,  1808.  He 
was  the  son  of  Simon,  who  was  the  son  of  Calvin, 
who  was  the  son  of  Simon.  He  married,  April  23, 
1849,  Elizabeth  Dix  Fletcher,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Fletcher.  She  died  July  28,  1874.  The  children  by 
this  marriage  are  here  given  :  William,  born  April 
3,  1840,  died  February  15,  1877;  Ellen  Ann,  born 
September  13,  1851,  married  January  1,  1873,  Calvin 
M.  Holbrook  ;  Elizabeth  Fletcher,  born  October  31, 
1856,  married  Amasa  Knowlton ;  Mr.  Blanchard, 
April  15,  1877,  married  his  second  wife,  Susan 
Wheeler,  daughter  of  Abner  Wheeler. 

Mr.  Blanchard  lives  on  one  of  the  choicest  land- 
scapes of  the  northwest  corner  of  the  town,  towards 
Littleton,  in  a  comfortable  two-story  farm  house.  It 
is  in  a  neighborhood  of  well-cultured  farms  and 
orchards.  He  has  occupied  the  same  site  for  fifty-one 
years.  His  steady,  industrious  habits  have  made  their 
impress  upon  the  homestead  and  all  the  sarronndings. 
If  he  has  not  held  commissions  and  moved  in  circles 
of  public  notoriety  and  struck  the  pavements  with 
his  dashing  steeds  he  has  maintained  his  integrity, 
deserved  titles  which  he  might  have  had  for  the  ask- 
ing and  reached  a  venerable  age,  receiving  the  confi- 
dence and  regard  of  the  community  among  whom  he 
has  lived  in  peace  these  many  years. 

Mr.  Blanchard  has  been  a  Whig  and  Republican  in 
politics,  a  Baptist  in  his  religious  faith  and  a  man  of 
order,  sobriety  and  good  sense  in  all  his  public  and 
private  relations.  His  countenance  beams  with  in- 
telligence and  good  fellowship  and  is  itself  a  benedic- 
tion which  we  are  happy  to  have  where  it  can  be  of 
service  to  the  public. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
ASHBY. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 
BY   ITHAMAR  B.   SAAVTELLE. 

AsHBY  ia  sitnated  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner 
of  the  county,  bordering  upon  New  Hampshire,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mason  and  New  Ipswich, 
on  the  east  by  Townsend  and  Lunenburg,  on  the 
south  by  Fitchbui^,  and  on  the  west  by  Ashbum- 
ham.  The  central  village  ia  forty-seven  miles  north- 
weaterly  from  Boston,  thirty-one  milea  nearly  north 
from  Worcester  and  four  hundred  and  twenty-six 
miles  northeasterly  from  the  cicy  of  Washington,  in 
latitude  42°  40'  north  and  longitude  4°  16'  (very 
nearly)  east  from  Washington.  The  area  of  the  town 
is  about  twelve  thousand  and  three  hundred  acres, 
containing  only  a  small  portion  either  of  ledges, 
ponds  or  plains.  The  surface  ia  hilly  and  diversified. 
The  outlines  of  the  landscape  are  majestic  and  grand. 
Many  «f  the  elevations  are  bold  and  rdbgb,  while 
others  are  gracefully  rounded  and  some  of  the  ele- 
vated swells  of  land  are  fertile  to  the  summit.  The 
soil  is  that  common  to  the  hill  towns  iii  this  vicinity — 
comparatively  stubborn  and  rocky,  yet  mostly  arab^ 
and  productive.  The  subsoil  is  of  the  nature  of  clay, 
which  holds  the  moisture,  and  springs  of  the  purest 
water  are  abundant. 

The  town  ia  well  watered.  All  its  streams  flow 
easterly  eitber  into  the  Souhegan,  the  Squannicook 
or  the  Nashua  Rivers.  The  stream  running  through 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  town,  and  draining  the 
northeast  part  of  Ashburnham  through  Ward  Pond 
and  Watatic  Pond  and  thence  onward  through  New 
Ipswich,  ia  really  the  south  branch  of  the  Souhegan 
River. 

Willaed's  Stream,  made  up  at  first  from  the 
drainage  of  Nemoset  and  Russell  Hills  in  Ashburn- 
ham, passes  out  of  that  town  and  soon  falls  into  the 
Ashby  reservoir  and  thence  on  northeasterly  through 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  town ;  it  joins  the  Squanni- 
cook in  Ash  Swamp,  in  Townsend. 

Trap  Falls  Bbook,  having  its  origin  in  the 
southern  slope  of  the  hills  in  New  Ipswich,  takes  a 
southeastern  direction  through  the  town,  and  after 
receiving  the  waters  of  several  small  brooks  and 
leaving  the  meadows  easterly  from  the  town's  Com- 
mon it  hurries  on,  rattling  and  foaming  over  the  rocks 
till  it  leaps  into  the  whirling  and  hissing  water  of 
Willard's  Stream. 

Locke  Bbook  comes  from  the  hills  in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  town,  running  southeasterly.  For  a 
considerable  distance  before  leaving  Ashby  it  flows 
through  deep  gorges,  entering  Townsend  at  the  bead 
of  the  Ash  Swamp,  and  onward,  joining  Willard's 
Stream  only  a  short  distance  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Squannicook.     Near  the  southern  border  of  the 
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town  a  namelesa  brook,  flowing  through  "  Wright's 
Ponds,"  takes  a  southeastern  course  till  it  comes  near 
to  the  corner  of  the  town,  where  it  falls  into  Pearl 
Hill  Brook,  which  then  makes  a  detour  to  the  left, 
running  nearly  north,  leaving  Ashby  and  thence 
onward  through  Townsend  till  it  joins  the  Squanni- 
cook in  Ash  Swamp. 

Watatic  Mountain  (sometimes  in  old  records 
spelled  Watahook  and  Wettetook  or  Wateticks)  ia 
situated  in  the  northeast  corner  of  .A.8hburnham,  and 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  Ashby,  the  town  line  pass- 
ing over  its  northeast  slope  cutting  ofl"  about  one-third 
of  it  and  leaving  its  summit  in  Ashburnham.  It  has 
an  altitude  of  4847  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
according  to  a  map  of  Ashby  delineated  and  publish- 
ed in  1831,  it  ia  829  feet  higher  than  the  Unitarian 
Church.  It  must  have  been  a  conspicuous  landmark 
tor  the  Indian  in  his  warlike  expeditions,  and  a 
resort  for  the  white  man  for  the  purposes  of  observa- 
tion in  traveling  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Connecticut 
River. 

On  its  summit  is  a  pile  of  atones  which  has  been 
collected  in  obedience  to  an  Indian  legend,  that  every 
one  who  visited  the  summit  must  add  a  stone  or  be- 
i  come  unlucky  for  life.  From  this  standpoint,  near  at 
hand,  the  bold  outlines  of  the  hills,  with  their  inter- 
vening ponda  and  villages,  keep  the  observer  spell- 
bound; while  in  the  distance  the  fast-moving  rail- 
road trains,  the  shimmering  lakes  and  rivers,  many 
church  spires  and  prominent  buildiuga  are  brought 
to  view. 

Nemosit  Hill  (called  in  the  town  records  Pros- 
pect Hill,  and  known  as  Blond  Hill)  is  situated  iu  the 
west  part  of  the  town,  part  of  it  being  in  Ashburnham. 
The  view  from  its  summit  nearly  equals  that  from  the 
Watatic.  A  large  part  of  thia  hill  is  rough  and  rocky, 
but  there  are  nice  aoils  and  excellent  farm  buildiuga 
crowning  its  southeastern  ilope.  The  last  snow-drifts 
of  spring  linger,  diminish  and  then  fade  away  from 
its  eastern  crest. 

Jewell  Hill,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town, 
viewed  from  the  school-house  yard,  near  the  reservoir 
dam,  surrounded  with  nice  grazing  lands,  with  Its 
rough  and  precipitous  outlines  aharply  drawn  against 
the  sky,  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  water  seen  at 
its  base. 

Jones  Hill,  a  little  west  of  the  centre  of  the  town, 
is  wild  and  rocky  on  its  south  side,  but  on  the  north 
is  easy  of  ascent.  It  has  a  cave  or  "  Indian  house," 
as  it  is  often  called,  which  is  an  object  of  some  curi- 
osity. 

Pine  Hill  and  Battery  Hill  range  along  the 
eastern  border  of  the  town,  overlooking  the  valley 
around  the  Squannicook  River. 

The  arborial  productions  of  Ashby  are  not  particu- 
larly difierent  from  those  of  the  adjoining  towns.  In 
the  banks  of  the  cuts  made  in  grading  the  roads  may 
be  seen  pine  stumps,  which,  considering  their  great 
size,  must  have  supported  gigantic  trees.     Tradition 
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says  that  the  siuth  part  of  the  town  was  cos-ered  with 
an  exceeding  heavy  growth  of  pine  when  the  settlers 
began  to  break  the  wilderness.  Various  kinds  of  de- 
ciduous trees,  including  theoak,  maple  and  birch,  have 
U:iurped  the  places  of  these  monarchs  of  the  forest. 
Many  acres  are  covered  with  a  young  growth  of 
thrifty  trees,  among  which  the  sapling  pine  grows 
rapidly,  promising  an  abundant  supply  of  building 
timber  for  the  oncoming  generations. 

The  wild  animals  that  roamed  over  these  hills,  and 
occ.isionally  caught  the  eye  of  the  settler,  were  those 
common  in  this  latitude.  lu  1789  the  town  voted  to 
pay  a  bounty  on  wolves ;  but  a  town  of  more  than  six 
hundred  inhabitants  would  not  at  that  time  have  many 
animals  of  this  species.  Deer  were  protected  by  offi- 
cers chosen  for  that  purpose.  The  fox  remains  with 
u;(,  causing  the  poulterer  some  trouble,  but  affording 
the  sportsman  great  excitement  in  the  chase  through 
the  first  snow-fall  of  winter.  Our  brooks  attract  thean- 
gler  for  the  trout,  while  other  disciples  of  Isaac  Wal- 
ton occasionally  take  good-sized  strings  of  perch  and 
pickerel  from  the  reservoir.  The  roads  in  the  early 
history  of  the  town  were  merely  "  bridle-paths," 
running  through  the  woods  and  over  the  hills,  wind- 
ing around  and  making  the  traveled  distance  between 
two  places  much  greater  than  what  it  is  now.  Trav- 
eling on  horseback  was  the  custom.  Besides,  there 
were  so  many  roads  contemplated,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  settlers  to  make  even  bridle-paths  of 
many  of  them. 

Roads. — Between  1734  and  1745  the  Townsend 
proprietors  deeded  a  large  number  of  tracts  of  land 
situated  in  Ashby.  In  every  one  of  these  convey- 
ances may  be  found  this  reservation  :  "  There  is  also 
an  allowance  for  a  road  whenever  the  town  shall 
think  it  necessary." 

The  old  Xorthfield  road,  running  from  the  middle 
of  Lunenburg  westerly  through  the  south  part  of 
.A.shby  and  on  through  Ashbnroham  and  Winchen- 
don,  had  Xorthfield  for  its  terminus.  This  road  was 
made  in  1733,  and  is  the  oldest  road  in  town.  At 
present  diiTerent  parts  of  it  are  used  as  a  public  high- 
way. Northfield  was  a  frontier  town  for  a  long  time, 
and  had  sutfered  greatly  during  the  Indian  wars, 
many  of  its  citizens  being  killed.  In  1690  the  settle- 
ment was  broken  up  by  the  Indians,  but  again  com- 
menced in  1713,  at  which  time  the  town  was  incor- 
porated. The  aympathies  of  the  people  of  Concord, 
Groton,  Lancaster  and  Lunenburg  were  so  excited  in 
behalf  of  their  friends  at  Northfleld,  that  they  made 
this  road  that  they  might  more  easily  assist  them  in 
their  skirmishes  with  the  Indians. 

A  road,  alluded  to  in  the  Townsend  records  as  early 
as  1742,  but  of  which  there  is  no  record  of  its  being 
laid  out,  was  called  the  "  Ashuelot  Soad,"  which  en- 
tered Ashby  at  the  same  place  where  the  old  road  is 
now  traveled,  and  followed  the  same  a  short  distance 
and  then  turned  to  the  left  and  went  over  Trap  Falls 
Brook,  and  then  turning  to  the  right,   winding  over 


and  around  the  hills  to  the  northwest,  till  it  passed 
out  of  the  corner  of  Ashby  and  over  the  north  side  of 
Watatic  Hill.  Daniel  Adams  and  Ephraim  Jones,  of 
Concord,  cut  a  bridle-path  and  marked  the  trees  for 
this  road  from  Willard's  Stream  to  Keene,  N.  H., 
and  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  pay  them  for  do- 
ing the  work,  which  the  Court  refused  to  do.  These 
are  the  earliest  roads  in  the  town  known  to  the 
writer.  Ashby  has  been  very  fortunate  in  its  choice 
of  town  clerks.  Every  entry  in  the  entire  six  vol- 
umes of  records  ha.s  been  made  in  a  neat  and  schol- 
arly manner.  It  may,  with  propriety,  be  remarked 
that  more  pages  in  these  firdt  four  volumes  are  given 
to  the  subject  of  roads  than  any  other  single  matter, 
which  shows  that  the  voters  had  learned  that  the  dis- 
tance around  a  hill  was  about  the  same  as  over  it, 
and  that  roads  made  to  accommodate  a  few  must  in- 
tersect at  just  the  right  place  with  those  more  trav- 
eled highways  which  converged  to  their  house  of  wor- 
ship. 

Old  Settlers. — It  is  not  known  beyond  a  doubt 
who  were  the  first  settlers  in  town.  Samuel  Stone  and 
James  Locke,  who  lived  on  Battery  Hill,  were  the 
first  settlers  in  the  Townsend  part  of  Ashby. 

Samuel  Stone  built  and  lived  in  the  house  now 
owned  by  Francis  S.  Wheeler.  James  I<ocke's  house 
stood  in  the  garden  just  north  of  where  the  old,  aris- 
tocratic, unpainted  Locke  mansion  is  now  situated 
on  the  westerly  side  of  the  road  to  New  Ipswich, 
nearly  a  mile  northerly  from  the  house  of  Samuel 
Stone.  The  fear  and  dread  of  Indian  incursions 
hindered  the  settlement  of  pioneers  in  this  vicinity 
till  about  1750.  Persons  who  located  at  considerable  dis- 
tance from  several  neighbors  built  block-houses  or 
"  garrison  houses,"  as  they  were  called,  for  their  pro- 
tection. These  houses  were  made  of  pine  logs  of  con- 
venient length  hewed  on  two  sides  and  set  close  to- 
gether in  the  ground.  The  roof  consisted  of  timbers 
laid  across  the  top  of  the  body  of  the  structure,  upon 
which  dried  bark,  either  of  birch  or  hemlock,  was 
laid  in  courses,  overlapping  each  other  to  protect  from 
the  rain,  with  port-holes  on  each  side.  There  were 
three  houses  of  this  kind  on  the  land  now  in  Ashby, 
between  1739  and  1750.  One  was  situated  near  the 
Locke  place,  above  described ;  ai:other  was  built  north- 
westerly from  the  central  village  and  another  on  the 
rise  of  ground  in  the  corner  made  by  the  road  north- 
westerly, and  nearly  opposite  to  the  brick  house  now 

i  owned  and  occupied  by  Paul  Gates. 

I  John  Fitch  owned  and  occupied  the  last-named 
garrison,  which  he  made  in  1739,  when  he  and  hia 
wife  and  two  children  moved  there  from  Bradford, 
and  from  which,  on  the  5th  day  of  July,  1748,  he  and 
his  family  were  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  to 
Canada.  Between  the  years  1740  and  1748  the  Indi- 
ans kept  the  inhabitants  in  the  frontier  towns  in  a 
state  of  constant  alarm.  England  was  waging  war 
with  France,  and  her  colonies  suffered  dreadfully  from 
the  incursions  of  the  savages,  who  were  instigated  by 
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the  French  in  Canada.  The  French  government  paid 
a  large  bounty  for  English  scalps,  and  a  larger  one  for 
English  prisoners.  Indian  scouts  were  frequently 
seen  in  and  around  Lunenburg,  and  fears  were  daily 
aroused  from  a  conciousness  of  insecurity.  The  savages 
had  larked  around  this  locality,  taking  their  observa- 
tions from  theaummit  of  Rollstone  Hill,  for  some  time 
before  making  their  attack  on  Mr.  Fitch's  garrison. 
The  inhabitants  in  Lunenburg  and  vicinity,  apprehen- 
sive of  an  attack,  assisted  Mr.  Fitch  in  fortifying  his 
house,  and  early  in  the  year  1748  four  soldiers  were 
stationed  within  the  garrison.  Mr.  Fitch  had  traded 
considerably  with  the  Indians,  and  his  frontier  posi- 
tion was  well  known  to  them.  They  were  resolved 
upon  his  capture,  knowing  that  he  was  a  man  of  much 
force  of  character  and  that  his  friends  would  contrib- 
ute liberally  for  his  release  from  captivity.  Accord- 
ingly a  party  of  them,  not  far  from  seventy  in  number, 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  above  mentioned,  stealthily 
approached  his  abode  during  the  absence  of  two  of 
his  soldiers,  and  suddenly  fell  upon  him  and  his  two 
remaining  companions,  who  were  a  short  distance 
from  the  garrison.  One  of  the  soldiers  named  Zac- 
cheus  Blodgett  was  instantly  killed.  Mr.  Fitch 
and  the  other  soldier  named  Jennings,  escaped 
within  the  house,  where  they  exchanged  shots  with 
the  foe  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  Jennings  re- 
ceived a  fatal  wound  in  the  neck  from  a  shot 
through  a  port-hole.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Fitch  loaded 
the  guns  while  her  husband  continued  his  efforts  to 
drive  away  the  assailants.  At  length  the  Indians  dis- 
tinctly told  him  that  if  he  persisted  in  continuing  the 
fight  he  and  his  family  should  perish  in  the  burning 
of  his  cabin,  but  if  he  would  surrender  they  promised 
to  spare  the  lives  of  all  in  the  house-  He  then  sur- 
rendered, and  his  house  and  pens  for  his  animals,  with 
the  fences,  were  immediately  burned  by  the  Indians, 
and  Mr.  Fitch  with  his  wife  and  five  children  were 
started  on  their  dismal  journey  towards  Montreal. 
The  wife  of  Mr.  Fitch  carried  an  infant  in  her  arms 
about  five  months  old,  the  ages  of  the  other  children 
varying  from  four  tg  thirteen  years.  The  news  of  this 
capture  did  not  reach  Lunenburg  until  about  daylight 
the  next  morning,  when  the  alarm  (three  muskets 
heavily  loaded,  discharged  with  a  certain  interval  be- 
tween each  report)  was  immediately  fired.  Soldiers 
arrived  in  an  incredibly  short  period  from  Groton,  Lan- 
caster and  even  from  Westford.  They  quickly  put 
themselves  under  command  of  Major  Hartwell  and 
started  in  pursuit.  The  Indians  proceeded  along  the 
south  side  of  Watatic  Mountain,  and  made  their  first 
stop  at  the  meeting-house  in  Ashburnham.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  place  had  given  up  and  abandoned 
their  settlement  only  a  short  time  previous.  Some- 
where in  the  township  of  Ashburnham  the  soldiers 
in  pursuit  discovered  a  paper  fastened  to  a  tree  con- 
taining a  few  lines  written  by  Mr.  Fitch  imploring 
his  friends  not  to  attempt  his  rescue,  as  the  Indians 
had  promised  to  spare  all  their  lives  if  unmolested, 


but  threatened  instant  death  to  himself  and  family 
if  his  friends  attempted  to  deprive  them  of  their  cap- 
ture. The  pursuing  party  then  returned.  After  en- 
during the  severest  hardships  in  their  long  journey 
through  the  wilderness  in  captivity,  the  family  were 
ransomed  by  their  friends  in  Bradford.  They  returned 
by  way  of  New  York,  Providence  and  Boston.  The 
wife  of  Mr.  Fitch, after  enduringbravely  her  captivity, 
was  taken  sick  while  returning  and  died  in  Provi- 
dence, December  24,  1778,  almost  six  months  after 
the  date  of  capture. 

Some  of  the  incidents  connected  with  their  journty 
to  Canada  are  worthy  of  record.  When  the  prisoners 
left,  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  garrison  one  of  the  In- 
dians, among  other  things  plundered,  took  a  heavy 
draft  chain  and  carried  it  on  his  shoulders  to  Canada, 
and  then  sold  it  for  a  quart  of  rum.  Catherine,  aged 
thirteen,  and  John,  eleven  years,  walked  along  with 
their  parents.  The  two  boys,  under  six  years  of  age, 
were  each  strapped  to  the  back  of  an  Indian  and  car- 
ried along.  The  younger  one,  then  four  years  old, 
suffered  much;  his  legs  became  dwarfed  and  much 
deformed  on  account  of  the  tightness  of  the  deer-skin 
thong  which  bound  him  to  the  back  of  the  savage. 
Susanna,  the  infant  prisoner,  endured  the  trials  of 
captivity  with  less  unhappiness  than  any  one  of  the 
family.  She  married  Jo=hua  Chase,  of  Shirley,  in 
June,  1770,  and  surviving  her  husband,  she  died  in 
Shirley  July  10,  1827.  After  the  return  of  Mr.  Fitch 
with  some  of  his  children  to  Lunenburg  (now  Ashby), 
he  again  made  himself  a  home  at  nr  near  the  .same 
place  where  the  garrison  wa's  burned.  In  1772  he 
moved  to  Rindge,  N.  H.,  where  he  owned  several  lots 
of  land,  and  after  living  there  several  years  he  moved 
back  to  Ashby.  He  lost  his  property  in  his  old  age, 
his  mind  being  somewhat  impaired,  and  he  became 
an  object  of  charity.  In  1793  the  town  record  has  the 
following:  "  Vuted,  that  the  selectmen  provide  for 
Mr.  Fitch  in  the  best  manner  they  can  at  their  dis- 
cretion." From  that  time  until  his  death  the  town 
supported  him. 

He  was  born  in  Billerica  in  1708,  died  at  Ashby 
April  5,  1795.  In  January,  1749,  soon  after  his  re- 
turn home,  he  sent  the  following  petition  to  His  Ma- 
jesty's Governor  and  Council  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

"To  the  Honoralile  Spencer  Phips,  Governor-inH:hief  of  the  Province 
of  Massuchusells  B«jr,  in  New  Eoglaod,  for  the  time  being  ;  to  the  Hon- 
orable, Hla  MHJestya  Council  and  House  of  RepreeentatiTea  in  Oeneml 
Court  nbsembled : 

"John  Fitch  humbly  ihows  that  in  the  year  a.d.  1739  he  purchaseil 
uliout  one  hundred  and  twenty  acrca  of  land,  about  seven  miles  and  a. 
half  above  Lunenburg  meeting-house,  and  about  three  miles  and  a  half 
above  any  of  the  inhabitants,  on  the  road  leading  from  Lunenburg  to 
N'orthfleld,  and  thera  by  industry  built  him  a  house,  and  improved  so 
much  land  as  to  raise  prorisiou  for  his  growing  family  and  sunie  to 
spare,  whereby  he  entertained  travellers,  and  being  a  carpenter, 
waa  furnished  with  some  tools  ne<-eseary  for  that  bnsiness,  and  being  dis- 
tant from  neighbors,  was  obliged  to  keep  the  chief  of  his  toohi  and  live 
within  himself,  and  had  husbandry  utensils  and  household  stuff,  and 
that  upon  the  war  breaking  out,  although  he  had  no  near  neighbors  to 
Join  with  him  in  a  gatnaon,  jet  divera  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lunenburg, 
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kno\vint;  the  great  aecuritT  that  a  garrison  at  his  place  might  be,  urged 
him  to  Uuild  one  ;  and  ni.iny  of  tlie  inhabitants  assisted  and  helped  him 
in  it,  after  which  the  asvetal  offlcerj  appointed  over  tUe  soldiers  and 
BCouts  ordered  a  quota  to  that  garrison,  and  it  n  as  a  place  of  resort  and 
refreshment  to  town  scouts  and  for  lari^e  scouts  from  Jfjrthfleld,  Town- 
send,  Ashuelot  and  other  places.  And  yoar  petitioner  received  and  en- 
tertained them,  and  in  the  year  a.d.  174S  the  scouts  from  Lunenburg 
and  Townsend  were  ordered  to  meet  there  once  every  week,  and  be  bad 
fuur  soldiers  allowed  to  keep  said  garrison,  and  on  the  oth  day  of  July  in 
the  same  year,  by  reason  of  bodily  inflrmity,  there  were  but  two  soldiers 
with  him,  although  others  with  the  scouts  were  to  come  that  day.  On 
that  day  before  noon,  and  before  the  scouts  came,  the  Indian  enemy  ap- 
peared and  shot  down  one  soldier  apon  being  discovered,  and  immedi- 
ately drove  him  and  the  other  soldier  'nto  the  garrison,  and,  after  be- 
sieging the  same  about  one  hour  and  a  hal  f,  they  killed  the  other  sol- 
dier through  the  port  hole  in  the  Hanker  ;  and  then  your  petitioner  was 
left  alone  with  his  wife  and  five  children,  soon  after  which  he  surren- 
dered and  became  a  prisoner  with  his  said  family,  and  the  enemy  took 
and  carried  away  such  things  as  they  pleased,  and  burnt  the  house  and 
garrison  with  the  rest,  and  then  we  entered  into  a  melancholy  captivity, 
with  one  small  child  on  the  mother's  breast,  and  two  more  became  suck- 
ing children  in  the  way  for  want  of  i»rjvniuni,  which,  with  other  hard- 
ships, brought  my  dear  wife  into  a  bad  stite  of  health  and  languish* 
meat,  and  In  our  return,  being  by  New  York,  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence, there  in  Decombar  last  she  departed  this  life,  and  when  I,  with 
ray  five  children,  arrived  at  this  province,  we  wers  objects  of  charity  for 
food  and  mimeut,  which  some  charitable  people  bestowed  upon  us.  TeC 
your  petitioner's  family  are  dispersed  by  reason  of  poverty,  and  mast  so 
remain  unless  some  charitable  help  may  some  way  or  other  be  bestowed, 
fur  your  petitioner  is  utterly  unable  to  put  bimielf  again  into  suitable 
circumstances,  and  to  bring  home  his  dispersed  and  melancholy  family, 
having  his  substance  burnt  as  aforesaid  and  fences  also  ;  and  your  peti- 
tioner begs  leave  to  inform  you  that  he  is  utterly  unable  to  build,  fur- 
nish and  fence  and  maintain  his  dispersed  family,  two  children  being  a 
continual  cluirge  since  our  captivity,  on3  being  under  the  doctor's  care 
ever  since.  Yonr  petitioner  also  tost  his  only  gun,  worth  thirty  pounds, 
and  an  ox  at  the  same  time,  and  his  stock  of  cattia  are  chiefiy  gone, 
having  no  hay  last  year,  and  is  under  very  pitiable  circumstances,  and 
Iregs  relief  in  some  way  or  utiier,  aa  this  HonorabU  Court  shall  think 
best,  as  i-  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray." 

This  petition  bears  the  following  endorsement: 

"In  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  9,  IT.aO.  Received  and  or- 
dered that  there  be  allowed  out  of  the  Public  freaanry  to  the  petitioner 
eight  pounds,  in  comiJ«ration  of  his  sulTerings  within  mentioned,  and 
to  enable  him  to  resettle  liimself  and  family  on  bis  plantation.  Sent  up 
for  concurrence.  Thomas  Hi^bbard,  Speaker  pro  tern. 

"  In  council  April  9,  1750.     Read  and  concurred. 

Sauuel  UoLBaooK,  Dept.  Sect." 

"Consented  to,  S.  Phips." 

The  following  petitions  show  that  the  Indians  were 
in  considerable  force,  and  that  some  of  them  did  not 
leave  with  the  captives  after  the  burning  of  Fitch's 
little  garrison: 

"  To  His  Excellency,  William  Shirley,  Esq.,  Governor,  with  the  Hon- 
nmble  t-'ouncil  of  the  Pro%iuce  of  Massachiiaetts  Bay  assembled:  The 
petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lunenburg  and  Let*niins*er  humbly  show- 
eth  that,  ir/i«rroj  the  Indian  enemy  have  very  lately  been  atiiong  us  in 
ronsidenible  numbers  and  with  unusual  boldness,  and  huve  destroyed 
one  of  our  garrisons,  killing  and  captivating  the  inhabitants,  and  as  we 
have  no  more  than  ten  soldiers  allowed  by  the  goveromeot  for  our  pro- 
tection (who  are  all  in  Lunenburg],  and  though  in  Leominster  we  have 
a  small  scout  of  your  inhabitants,  the  circumstances  are  so  weak  and 
exposed  that  the  commanding  otflcera  can  hardly  think  it  prudent  to 
send  them  into  the  woods ;  so  that  we  are  forced  to  look  upon  ourselves 
in  a  very  hazardous,  as  wt^ll  as  diatreesed,  case  to  such  a  degree  that  we 
cannot  many  of  us  labor  on  our  farnra  or  abide  in  our  houses  with  toler- 
able safety,  but  ourselves  and  families  must  be  in  danger  of  suffering 
much,  either  by  penury  or  the  direct  insults  of  a  cruel  and  barbarous  na- 
tion, or  both  of  them.  It  is,  therefore,  may  it  please  your  Excellency 
and  Honors,  our  humble  and  earnest  prayer  that  you  would  grant  us  (or 
our  protection  such  a  number  of  soldiers  as  in  your  great  wiitdom  and 
fatherly  comp.ission  you  shall  deem  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  onr 
estates,  our  liberties  and  our  Lives.      Such  kindness  and  tender  caro  in 


your  E.xcellency  and  Honors  we  shall  ev^r  with  sincere  gnUltnde  re- 
member, and  your  petitionors  shall  ever  pray." 

This  petition  was  signed  by  fifty-eight  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Lunenburg  and  Leominster,  and  is  dated  July 
8,  1748,  three  days  after  the  surrender  of  Mr.  Fitch. 

Remonstrance  of  the  CommiMioned  OJicers  and  Selectmen  of  Lunenburg. 

"Thehumbleremonstrance  of  the  commissioned  offljers and  theSelect 
Men  of  Luneobni^  shewech  that  on  the  fifth  day  of  this  instant,  Jnly, 
the  enemy  beset  and  destroyed  one  of  the  outmost  g&rriaons  of  the  town 
aforesaid,  killed  two  soldiers  and  captnred  a  family,  consisting  of  a  mao, 
his  wife  and  five  children,  and  that  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month 
they  discovered  themselvee  in  a  bold,  insulting  manaer  three  miles 
further  into  the  town  than  the  garrison  which  they  had  doetroyed,  when 
they  chased  and  shot  at  one  of  the  Inhabitants  who  narrowly  escaped 
their  bands,  since  which  wa  have  bad  undoubted  signs  of  their  being 
among  us.  Several  of  the  garrisons  bnilt  by  order  of  the  general  court 
are  already  deserted  for  want  of  help,  and  several  more  garrisons  of 
equal  imporiance,  that  were  built  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  particular 
men,  are  deserted  likewise.  For  three  days  in  four  the  lost  week  the 
inhabitants  were  necessarily  rallied  by  alarms  and  hurried  Into  the 
woods  after  the  enemy,  and  this,  we  have  just  reasoB  to  conclude,  will 
be  the  cose,  frequently  to  be  called  from  our  business,  for  almost  daily 
the  enemy  are  heard  shooting  in  the  woDds  above  ni,  and  to  be  thus  fre- 
quently called  from  businesa  in  such  a  season  must  impoverish  us,  if  the 
enemy  should  not  destroy  us;  and  what  we  greatly  regret  ia,  our  ene- 
mies, having  a  numerous  herd  of  our  cattle  to  support  themselves  with 
and  feast  upon,  among  which  they  bave  repeatedly  been  heard  shoot- 
ing, from  which  we  conclude  that  there  may  be  great  slaughter  among 

our  cattle. 

"  Edwakd  Hartwell, 

Jonathan  WiLLaao, 

josiah  dodoc, 

Jacob  Gould. 

Brmj.  Bellows. 

Jonathan  BaADSTBirr, 

BkNJ.  GO0DB,ICB, 

John  Gba.vt, 

Benj.  Fobteb,  ' 

"July  12th,  1748." 

After  the  Indian  wars  were  ended,  and  the  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  was  closed  by  treaty, 
the  settlers  in  the  frontier  tovrns  of  the  Province  gave 
their  attention  particularly  to  religious  matters, 
among  which  was  the  nearest  and  best  way  to  attend 
public  worship.  The  language  in  the  charters  of 
most  all  the  towns  in  regard  to  territory,  without  fix- 
ing the  boundaries,  expressly  gives  the  grantees  an 
area  ''not  exceeding  six  miles  square  ;  "  but  in  some 
way  when  the  surveyors  and  sworn  chairmen,  attended 
by  interested  parties,  finished  their  work  and  submit- 
ted the  plan,  their  lines  inclosed,  in  many  instances 
more  than  one-third  more  acres  than  were  granted. 
This  was  the  case  with  Lunenburg,  chartered  in  1728, 
and  with  Townsend,  chartered  in  1732.  The  distance 
from  Lunenburg  meeting-house  to  its  western  bound- 
ary was  about  eight  and  one-half  miles.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  meeting-house  in  Townsend  to  Ash- 
burnham  line  was  about  eight  miles.  From  a.d. 
1750  to  1765  the  number  of  inhabitants  living  in  the 
territory  which  is  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
Ashby  increased  considerably.  The  people  of  Town- 
send  had  located  more  in  their  western  border.  The 
excellent  land  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Lunen- 
burg was  settled  with  neighbors  at  convenient  dis- 
tance. The  northeast  part  of  Ashbtunham,  contain- 
ing an  induUrions  colony  of  Germans,  was  only  a 
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short  distance  from  the  present  Common  in  Ashby. 
All  these  people  were  anxious  to  have  a  town  of  their 
own  and  an  easy  distance  to  a  meeting-house.  Until 
1764  the  territory  included  within  the  present  towns 
of  Townsend,  Lunenburg,  Ashbumham,  Fitchburg 
and  Asliby  was  embraced  by  tho  three  towns  firot 
named.  In  1764  Filchburg  was  set  off  from  Lunen- 
burg, and  at  that  time  included  the  southern  part  of 
Ashby.  In  1765  Ashburnbam  was  incorporated  with- 
out changing  any  town  lines. 

On  the  5th  day  of  March,  1767,  the  town  of  Ashby 
was  incorporated  from  the  west  part  of  Townsend, 
the  north  part  of  Fitchburg  and  about  twelve  hun- 
dred acres  taken  from  the  northeast  part  of  Ashburn- 
bam. It  will  thus  appear  that  John  Fitch  and  his 
neighbors,  living,  in  1763,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Ashby,  were  citizens  of  Lunenburg;  in  1764  they 
were  in  Fitchburg;  and  1767  they  were  in  A.shby. 
In  the  brief  space  of  three  years,  without  changing 
their  domicile,  they  were  voters  in  three  dilferent 
towns  and  attended  town-meetings  in  each  of  them. 

The  petition  for  the  incorporation  of  Ashby  was 
before  the  General  Court  for  more  than  two  years  be- 
fore it  was  acted  upon.  Neither  Townsend  nor  Fitch- 
burg objected  to  giving  up  the  portions  of  their  ter- 
ritory asked  for  by  the  petitioners,  but  Ashbumham 
became  much  excited,  because  so  many  of  its  citizens 
owning  so  much  territory  in  that  township  were  anx- 
ious to  join  in  making  up  Ashby.  There  were  several 
town-meetings  called  on  this  subject  and  the  record 
of  one  of  them  contains  the  names  of  the  remon- 
strance of  sixteen  of  the  voters  against  granting  the 
petition.  After  the  matter  was  fully  explained  to 
the  General  Court,  only  about  one-fourth  part  of  the 
proposed  area  was  severed  from  Ashburnbam.  James 
Locke,  Jr.,  of  Townsend,  John  Fitch,  of  Fitchburg, 
and  Jacob  Schoff,  of  Ashburnbam,  constituted  the 
committee  which  appeared  before  the  General  Court 
in  behalf  of  the  petitioners.  They  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Court  sometimes  collectively,  sometimes 
singly,  at  different  times,  and  within  a  few  months 
after  the  creation  of  the  town  an  amount  of  money 
was  voted  to  pay  their  expenses. 

There  has  been  only  one  alteration  in  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  Ashby  since  its  creation.  There  was, 
however,  a  slight  alteration  in  the  line  between  Fitch- 
burg and  Ashby,  made  by  the  General  Court,  March 
3,  1829.  Some  of  the  citizens  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Ashbumham,  in  1791,  who  did  not  succeed  in  being 
annexed  to  Ashby  in  1767,  remembering  their  disap- 
pointment for  twenty-five  years,  and  not  being  in  full 
sympathy  with  a  majority  of  the  town  in  matters  of 
religion,  were  determined  to  make  another  effort  to  get 
away  from  that  town.  When  a  new  meeting-house  was 
proposed  at  that  time  the  desire  to  leave  was  much 
greater.  They  gave  Ashby  to  understand  that  they 
wanted  to  be  annexed  to  that  town .  Ashby,  with  m  uch 
promptness,  "  Voted  to  receive  L^aac  Whitney,  James 
Pollard,  James  Bennett,  Joseph  Damon,  .leremiah  Ab- 


bott, John  Hall,  Daniel  Brown,  John  Abbott,  Amos 
Brooks,  John  Shattuck  and  others,  with  their  lands, 
together  with  the  non-resident  land  within  the 
bounds  of  a  plan  that  they  shall  exhibit  to  the  town 
if  they  can  be  legally  annexed  to  this  town."  This 
movement  caused  a  sharp  controversy  among  the  cit- 
izens of  Ashburnbam,  more  bitter,  if  possible,  both 
in  and  out  of  several  town-meetings,  than  that  of 
1767.  The  dispute  was  carried  to  the  Legislature, 
where  two  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  town, 
with  Jacob  Willard,  who  was  the  Representative, 
made  an  earnest  effort  against  the  measure,  but  the 
petitioners  accomplished  their  object  and  the  act  was 
passed  November  16,  1792.  The  act  in  part  is  as 
follows: 

*'Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Kepresentatlres  in  Gen- 
eral court  aaeembled,  and  by  the  antliurity  of  the  same,  that  John  Ab- 
bott, jHinea  Bennett,  .lamea  PollHrd,  Jutin  Shattnck,  Joseph  Diinioo, 
Isaac  Whitney,  Jeremiah  Abbott,  John  Hall,  Anioa  Brooks  and  Daniel 
Brown,  with  Ibelr  families  and  estates,  and  also  the  lands  contained 
within  the  following  lines  {excepting  the  lands  now  owned  by  Uenry 
Hall)  to  wit :  bepinning  at  the  oorthenKt  corner  of  Aslibnrnham  at  the 
line  between  the  slates  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  anil  run- 
ning westerly  by  and  with  said  states  lines  504  poles  to  the  land  of 
James  Spauldlng  ;  thence  niuning  southerly  in  a  straight  line  by  land 
of  said  Spaulding  145  poles  to  land  of  Capt.  John  Moor.  Thence  run- 
ning southerly  in  a  straight  line  870  poles  to  .\shby  tine  at  a  stake  and 
atones ;  thence  running  by  .\Bhby  line  753  poles  to  the  comer  of  .Ash- 
burnbam fir3t  mentioned  \ye,  and  hereby  are,  etc.'* 

By  this  excision  from  Ashbumham  Ashby  acquired 
about  six  hundred  acres  of  land  and  fifty  inhabitants. 
The  language  of  the  grant  is  quoted  here  to  account 
for  some  angles  in  the  town-line  not  mentioned  in  the 
report  of  the  selectmen  cf  both  towns,  dated  October 
16,  1793,  when  the  line  was  established.  This  line 
was  not  made  according  to  the  grant,  but  according  to 
the  needle  of  Matthias  Moseman,  who  was  the  sur- 
veyor. 

As  before  stated,  Fitchburg  was  willing  that  John 
Fitch  and  others  living  in  that  part  of  Fitchburg 
which  is  now  in  Ashby  should  be  set  off  into  a  town 
or  parish.  In  September,  1764,  Fitchburg  "  voted 
that  two  miles  on  the  westerly  line  of  this  town,  be- 
ginning at  the  northwest  corner,  and  half  a  mile  on 
the  easterly  line,  beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  on 
Tqwnsend  line,  then  running  a  straight  line  from  one 
distance  to  the  other,  be  set  off  to  Mr.  John  Fitch  and 
others  in  order  to  make  a  town  or  parish  among  them- 
selves." Mr.  Fitch  was  popular  in  Fitchburg,  having 
been  first  on  the  committee  which  was  active  in  get- 
ting the  charter  of  the  town.  Three  years  after  this 
Ashby  entered  the  sisterhood  of  towns.  The  act  of 
incorporation  empowered  James  Prescott,  Esq.,  of 
Groton,  to  call  the  meeting  for  the  municipal  organi- 
zation of  the  town,  and  he  drew  his  warrant,  dated 
March  23d,  directed  to  John  Bates,  requiring  him,  "in 
his  Majesty's  name,"  to  notify  and  warn  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ashby  qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs  to  as- 
semble at  the  house  of  Peter  Lawrence  "  att  nine 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon."  The  house  where  this 
meeting  was  held  was  burned.  It  stood  on  the  foun- 
dation where  a  cottage-house  now  stands  on  the  south- 
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eriy  side  of  the  main  street  running  through  the 
central  village,  and  about  one-tbird  of  a  mile  westerly 
of  the  Fitch  Monument.  Peter  Lawrence  was  th-; 
son  of  Jonathan  Lawrence  and  Tryphena  Powers, 
born  in  Townsend  October  14,  1742,  died  in  Aahby 
October  21,  1798.  His  hou»e  was  probably  built  just 
before  his  marriage,  of  which  there  is  no  record,  but 
his  first  child  was  born  May  25,  1766. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  town,  and  the  first  under 
its  own  organization,  was  held  at  the  house  of  Jonas 
Barrett.  From  the  proceedings  at  this  time  it  appears 
that  the  house  of  Peter  Lawrence  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  place  where  their  civil  and  religious  meetings 
were  to  be  held.  Twenty  pounds  were  appropriated 
"  to  hire  preaching  "  and  a  committee  chosen  to  ex- 
pend the  same.  Measures  were  also  taken  to  secure 
a  suitable  place  to  bury  the  dead.  The  first  valuation 
was  made  in  1768,  which  gives  the  names  of  forty- 
three  of  the  fathers  of  the  town,  with  the  account  of 
their  estates.  Like  other  people  in  a  newly-settled 
town,  they  were  poor  in  this  world's  goods  but  rich 
in  all  the  elements  of  manhood  and  patriotism  which 
came  down  from  the  pilgrims  of  1620. 

Before  the  town  had  passed  one  year  of  its  munici- 
pal existence.  Lieutenant  Amos  Whitney,  of  Town- 
send,  was  chosen  a  delagate  to  a  convention  called  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  to  discuss  the  critical  con- 
dition of  the  Colonies  in  relation  to  Great  Britain,  and 
the  selectmen  were  inslructed  to  communicate  to  him 
the  sentiments  of  the  town,  which  were  as  follows: 
"  As  there  is  a  prospect  of  some  of  His  Majesty's 
troops  arriving  in  this  Province,  we  judge  it  may  be 
of  importance,  if  they  should  arrive,  that  proper  meas- 
ures be  taken  that  their  order  may  be  discovered 
before  they  are  suffered  to  land,  and  the  province  re- 
ceive noticeof  the  same;  and  if,  upon  discovery  of  the 
same,  they  appear  to  be  manifest  infringements  of  the 
natural  rights  of  the  people,  or  upon  our  Charter 
Rights,  of  this  Province  in  particular,  that  all  proper 
and  prudent  measures  may  be  taken  to  defend  and 
secure  the  Province." 

For  the  next  few  years  the  efforts  of  the  citizens  of 
Ashby  were  mainly  directed  to  securing  a  place  of 
public  worship.  In  March,  1769,  the  town  voted  to 
build  a  meeting-house  and  decided  on  its  dimensions, 
but  it  was  more  than  two  years  after  that  before  the 
frame  was  covered  and  the  floor  laid  so  that  a  town- 
meeting  could  be  held  within  its  walls. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1772,  the  arrangement  for 
finishing  the  pews  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  house 
and  building  a  pulpit  was  completed  and  the  work 
done.  In  1774  the  house,  except  finishing  the  pew 
ground  in  the  gallery,  was  considered  by  those  who 
were  to  occupy  it  aa  finished ;  and  although  it  was 
not  an  elegant  structure,  only  a  mere  shell  where  two 
or  three  hundred  people  could  be  seated,  it  undoubt- 
edly held  within  its  walls  as  sincere  worshipers  as 
were  the  contemporaries  of  David  who  exclaimed, 
"  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  Hosts." 


The  town  records  are  silent  in  regard  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  building;  neither  is  the  date  given  when 
it  was  opened  for  religious  services.  June  4,  1772, 
by  vote  of  the  town,  was  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer.  Five  ministers  from  the  neighboring 
towns  were  invited  to  be  present,  and  it  may  be  that 
it  was  dedicated  at  that  time.  The  first  money  ap- 
propriated for  schools  was  in  1773,  when  four  "  squad- 
rons "  (districts)  were  formed,  each  of  which  was  to 
draw  its  portion  of  what  it  paid  from  the  eight  pounds 
assessed  for  that  purpose.  The  same  year  the  town 
appropriated  thirty  pounds  to  support  preaching. 

As  the  town  records  come  down  nearer  to  the 
opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War  we  find  the  opin- 
ions of  the  citizens  of  Ashby,  entered  on  these  records 
more  bold  and  outspoken.  When  the  citizens  of 
Boston  resolved  that  the  tea  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany should  be  sent  back  to  the  place  from  whence  it 
came,  their  action  was  quickly  responded  to  by  the 
citizens  of  Ashby,  and  the  message  went  back  "  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town  that  the  proceedings  a# 
the  town  of  Boston  at  their  meeting  in  November 
last  respecting  the  East  India  Company's  tea  imported 
to,  and  intended  for  sale  in  America,  is  agreeable  to 
reason  and  the  natural  rights  of  this  free  people,  and 
the  same  appears  to  have  been  necessary  at  that 
time."  July  11,  1773,  the  town  ordered  the  selectmen 
to  oflTer  to  all  persons  in  town  for  their  signature  the 
"  Solemn  League  or  Covenant,  to  suspend  all  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  mother  country,  and  neither 
purchase  nor  consume  any  merchandise  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  afler  the  last  day  of  August,"  and 
the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  act  as  a  Committee 
of  Inspection  to  see  that  the  covenant  was  fully  ob- 
served. October  4,  1774,  Captain  Samuel  Stone  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  town  in  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, which  met  at  Concord  and  adjourned  to  Cam- 
bridge. In  the  warrant  for  this  meeting  His  Majes- 
ty's name  was  omitted  and  the  call  was  made  "  By 
Virtue  of  our  Charter  Rights,"  thus  ignoring  the 
royal  prerogatives  and  taking  the  first  step  towards 
independence. 

On  the  13th  of  October  the  Provincial  Congress 
advised  the  several  constables  and  collectors  through- 
out the  province,  having  money  in  their  possession, 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harrison  Gray,  to  retain  the 
same;  on  the  28th  Henry  Grardner,  of  Stow,  was 
named  as  treasurer  and  receiver  by  the  Congress. 
December  29th  the  town  instructed  the  constables  to 
pay  the  amount  in  their  hands  to  Henry  Gardner, 
and  that  his  receipt  should  discharge  them  from  any 
obligation  to  the  town.  June  16,  1774,  the  town 
"  voted  to  instruct  the  selectmen  to  procore  thirty 
hogsheads  of  salt  for  the  use  of  the  town."  Their 
stock  of  ammunition  and  arms  was  also  replenished, 
and  when  the  crisis  came  they  were  able  to  lend  to 
their  neighbors.  February  24,  1775,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  dissolved 
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and  the  resolution  pasBed September  30th  in  respect  to 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  any  goods  from 
or  to  any  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  was  adopted, 
and  a  Committee  of  Inspection  chosen. 

The  19th  of  April,  the  day  on  which  the  troops  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  first  came  in  hostile 
collision,  had  dawned.  The  British  troops  reached 
Concord  at  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  and  the  "  Alarm  '' 
which  aroused  the  Ashby  minute-men  was  fired  at 
about  nine  o'clock.  There  are  good  reasons  for  the 
belief  that  the  "  Alarm"  was  fired  in  front  of  Lieu- 
tenant Jonas  Barrett's  house.  He  was  an  inn-bolder 
and  the  second  in  command  of  the  "  minute-men  " 
who  must  have  had  some  rendezvous  for  their  arms 
and  equipments,  which  were  kept  in  readiness  for 
instant  action.  Within  a  short  time  this  company  of 
forty-sis  men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Samuel 
Stone,  shouldered  their  muskets  and  hurried  on 
towards  the  scene  of  action.  Before  the  Ashby  men 
had  reached  Concord,  the  enemy  hurried  back  and 
%ad  arrived  at  their  quarters  by  the  tide-water. 

**A  muster  Roll  of  the  minute  company  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Stone  in  Colonel  AVilliam  Prescolt's  regiment  enlisted  April 
19,  1775:  Samuel  Stone.  Captain;  Jonas  Barrett,  Kirst  Lieutenant; 
James  Bennett,  Second  Lieutenant;  Abijab  Wymaii,  Surgennt ;  Benja- 
min Spauldlng,  Sargeant;  Isaac  Brooks,  Sargeaut ;  Amos  Wheeler, 
Sargcant;  Epbraim  Gibson,  Corpoml ;  Peter  Lawrence,  Corporal; 
William  Flagg,  Corporal;  John  Meede,  Corporal;  Samuel  Stone,  Jr., 
Fifer;  Tlmotbj  Stone,  Drummer. 

"SiiUierj. — Joseph  Savis,  Caleb  Surss,  Salmon  Button,  OliTer 
Wright,  James  Spauldlng,  Joseph  Goodrich,  Nathan  Davis,  Thomas 
Dntton,  Benjamin  Newton,  Jonathan  Barrett,  Benjamin  Barrett,  Sam- 
uel Winch,  George  Newell,  John  Lawr«nce,  Walden  Stone,  Stephen 
Patch,  Benjamin  Hodgman,  Nathan  Barron,  Joshua  Barron,  Jacob 
Wheeler,  Ellsba  Davis,  Tlmdeus  Smith,  Ibaac  Stearns,  Joseph  Wheeler, 
William  Walker,  Jouatban  Daby,  Solomon  Coleman,  Jonathan  Gibson, 
Jonathan  Stone,  Jamea  Jones,  Jonathan  Lawrence,  Jr.,  John  Stone, 
John  Wheeler." 

The  time  of  service  of  these  men  was  short,  vary- 
ing from  five  to  thirty  days.  Lieutenant  Barrett 
served  forty-four  days.  They  were  paid  the  usual 
wages  and  for  one  hundred  miles  travel.  April  20th 
the  militia,  under  command  of  Captain  John  Jones, 
enlisted  and  hurried  on  to  join  the  Provincial  forces 
in  the  field. 

'•Muster  Roll  of  Ashby  men  in  Colonel  James  Prescott's  Regiment  of 
m  ilitia  who  marched  on  the  2Utb  of  April,  1775 :  John  Jones,  Captain  ; 
Stephen  Gibson,  First  Lieut.;  Jonathan  Locke,  Second  Lieut.;  Samuel 
March,  Sergeant;  Joseph  Walker,  Sergeant;  Benjamin  Walker,  Ser- 
geant ;  Abraham  Gates,  Sergeant. 

"SoUisri. — Joseph  Wheeler,  Samson  Rildreth,  Benjamin  Hodgman, 
Jacob  Upton,  Darid  Locke,  Timothy  Emerson,  Asa  Walker,  Samuel 
Fletcher,  Asa  Shedd,  Rufus  Wilder,  Jacob  Lewis,  Isaac  Gregory,  S&m- 
nel  Howard,  Ira  Bennett,  John  Dunsmore,  John  Gibson,  Joaepb  Barker, 
Silas  Brown,  John  Foster,  Jonathan  Footer,  Jacob  Damon,  John  Read, 
Joseph  Damon,  Aaron  Coleman.'* 

This  company  remained  in  and  around  Cambridge 
and  Charlestown  till  April  29th,  when  its  members 
were  paid  for  seven  days'  service  and  for  one  hundred 
miles'  travel.  These  two  rolls  are  copied  from  Vol- 
umes XIIL  and  XIV.  in  the  State  archives,  which  are 
indexed,  "  Military  Rolls,  Lexington  Alarm." 

The  Provincial  Congress,  considering  the  necessity 
of  a  stronger  military  force,  on  the  23d  of  April  re- 


solved to  raise  13,000  troops  from  Massachusetts,  and 
in  order  to  promote  enlistments  as  fast  as  possible, 
those  who  raised  companies  or  regiments  were  prom- 
ised commissions.  Under  this  arrangement  Abijah 
Wyman,  who  was  first  sergeant  in  the  company  of 
"minute-men,"  raised  a  company,  tweaty-four 
members  of  which  were  Ashby  men,  eight  were  from 
Captain  Stone's  company  and  four  from  Captain 
Jones'.  Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  Cumings  and 
ten  men  were  from  Westford  and  others  were  gath- 
ered from  different  places.  First  Lieutenant  Isaac 
Brown  was  one  of  the  selectmen  at  that  time.  He 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  John 
Gibson,  of  Fitchburg,  and  C.Tsar  Bason  (colored),  of 
Westford,  were  killed.  Amos  Wheeler,  of  Ashby, 
was  wounded  and  died  on  the  21st  of  June.  Benja- 
min Bigelow,  of  Ashby,  and  Oliver  Stevens,  of  Town- 
send,  were  taken  prisoners  and  died  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Ezekiel  Bigelow  was  severely  wounded. 
John  Meede  fell  on  that  day. 

Forty-three  ol  the  citizens  of  Ashby  participated 
in  the  siege  of  Boston  and  the  organization  of  the 
little  army  of  Washington.  Seven  of  her  townsmen 
joined  in  the  terribie  campaign  in  Canada  and  passed 
through  privations  and  sufferings  almost  unparalleled 
in  modern  warfare.  They  probably  marched  with 
Arnold  through  the  wilderness  of  Maine,  for  Lieu- 
tenant Brown  states  in  his  return,  made  October  3d, 
that  John  Campbell  was  detached  from  the  company 
September  7th,  and  given  a  command  in  Quebec. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  on   the   1st  day  of  July, 

1776,  "  ro/ed,  That  if  the  Honorable  Congress,  for  the 
safety  of  the  Colonies,  ehould  declare  them  independ- 
ent of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants 
of  Ashby  will  solemnly  engage  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes  to  support  them  in  that  measure." 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1776,  fourteen  men  enlisted 
for  five  months,  and  served  at  or  near  Ticonderoga, 
and  Ezekiel  Bigelow  and  William  Walker  were  killed 
in  this  campaign.  At  about  the  same  time  three  men 
enlisted  for  three  months  and  served  at  or  around 
Boston. 

In  September,  1776,  eight  men  joined  "  Company 
No.  7,"  consisting  of  sixty  men  from  Townsend,  Pep- 
perell,  Ashby  and  Groton,  in  a  regiment  organized  by 
Brigadier-General  Oliver  Prescott,  of  Groton,  with  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Warren,  of  Townsend,  who  were  on  duty 
at  New  York.  In  December  seven  more  enlisted  for 
three  months  and  served  at  the  same  place.  In  some 
one  of  the  engagements  occurring  there  Simon  Patch 
was  wounded,  and  died  on  his  way  home.     August  2, 

1777,  five  men  were  drafted  to  serve  three  months  at 
the  westward,  and  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  by 
an  additional  draft,  five  more  were  required  to  report 
for  duty  for  three  months  at  or  near  Bennington. 
Ou  the  30th  of  September,  1777,  in  compliance  with 
an  order  from  General  Prescott,  seventeen  men  were 
det.iched  from  the  militia  company,  to  serve  for  thirty 
days  after  they  arrived  at  the  camp  of  General  Gates, 
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and  marched  the  next  morning.  This  company,  con- 
sisting partly  of  volunteers,  contained  sixty-six  men, 
rank  and  61e — James  Hosley,  of  Townsend,  captain  ; 
Asa  Kendall,  of  Ashby,  first  lieutenant.  In  the 
roll  may  be  found  the  names  of  "  Privates  William 
Prescotc,  E-q.,  formerly  Colonel ;  Henry  Woods, 
Esq.,  formerly  Major;  Samuel  Stone,  Major  in  the 
militia."  When  veterans  like  these  join  the  ranks,  no 
wonder  that  the  over-confident  Burgoyne  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender. 

The  year  1778  opened  with  a  call  for  eight  men  to 
perform  guard  duty  at  Cambridge,  who  were  prompt- 
ly furnished.  May  18th  three  men  enlisted  for  nine 
months  in  the  Conticental  Army.  October  29th  five 
men  were  detached  from  the  militia  and  ordered  to 
the  frontier,  distant  180  miles.  In  addition  to  these 
oft-repeated  calls  the  town  was  required  to  fill  her 
quota  of  three  years'  men  for  the  Continental  Army. 
From  this  record  of  enlistments  it  must  be  evident 
that  Ashby  made  every  possible  effort  to  redeem  the 
solemn  pledge  made  July  1,  1776. 

The  first  town  war-rate  made  in  1778  to  cover  its 
liabilities  was  £1245  14».  7d.,  but  this  sum  not  being 
sufficient  to  meet  its  obligations,  the  people  were 
obliged  to  tax  themselves  the  second  time,  in  the 
same  year,  to  the  amount  of  £934.  The  town  was  re- 
quired, by  the  General  Court,  to  furnish  many  arti- 
cles of  clothing,  shoes  and  blankets  for  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  war,  which  it  found  difficult  to  procure,  but 
which  were  vigorously  exacted  by  those  in  authority. 
Here  is  a  receipt  for  some  things  sent: 

"  Coscoud,  October  ye  10»*>,  1778. 
'*  Then  rrceived  from  3Ir.  .V?a  Walker,  one  of  ttie  selectmen  of  .\8hby, 
fourteen  piiira  of  sboe?,  fourteen  paire  of  stockings,  twenty  ei;ilit  sbirlR, 
agreeable  to  the  resolve  of  tbe  Geneml  Court  of  tbe  '■■'  of  June  Inst. 

**  JosEPU  UosaiCE,  agent  for  Middlesex." 

It  appears  from  the  town  record  of  August  7,  1776, 
that  one  man  was  suspected  of  being  a  Tory,  but  as 
nothing  is  recorded  further  concerning  this  matter, 
the  presumption  is  that  he  uncovered  before  the  as- 
sembled dignity  of  the  town  and  made  satisfactory 
apologies.  Ar/icle  in  the  warrant:  "To  see  if  the 
town  will  take  under  consideration  the  case  of  Oliver 
Blood  concerning  toryism,  together  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee  of  safety."  Twelve  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Ashby  were  in  sympathy  with  the  ill-advised 
and  irrational  revolt  known  as  the  Shay's  Rebellion. 
Most  of  them  were  good  soldiers  in  the  long  War  of 
the  Revolution,  and  all  of  them  were  much-respected 
townsmen.  The  town  records  show  that  they  all,  at 
different  times  (from  1787  to  1791),  appeared  before  j 
some  magistrate  or  the  town  clerk  and  "  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  delivered  up  their  arms."  From 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  took  the  oath  before  Oliver 
Prescott,  Esq.,  of  Groton,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
they  were  in  Job  Shattuck's  company.  Xaraes  of 
these  men  :  William  Stacey,  George  Darricott,  Earl 
Scone,  Benjamin  Barrett,  Jr.,  Elijah  Houghton,  Jr., 
Isaac   Gregory,   Stephen    Patch,    Charles   Lawrence, 


Jonas  Barrett,  John  Lawrence,  Benjamin  Adams  and 
Eleazer  Shattuck.  It  may  be  well  to  allude  to  some 
of  the  causes  which  induced  some  of  the  men  of 
Massachusetts  to  enter  upon  an  open  and  armed  re- 
volt against  their  government.  After  the  declaration 
of  peace,  in  1783,  a  general  stagnation  of  business 
ensued.  The  united  Colonies  owed  a  debt  of  about 
$40,000,000,  without  any  means  of  paying  it.  Con- 
gress, under  the  confederation,  had  power  only  to  ad- 
vise the  Colonies  to  adopt  certain  measures  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  times.  No  uniform  system  could  be 
agreed  upon  to  pay  this  debt  or  even  the  interest  ac- 
cruing upon  it.  The  whole  body  of  the  people  be- 
came alarmed  and  all  confidence  was  destroyed. 
Even  the  certificates  of  the  public  indebtedness  lost 
their  credit  with  the  people,  and  many  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  late  army,  who  were  poor,  were 
obliged  to  sell  these  certificates  at  greatly  reduced 
rates.  These  soldiers  naturally  hoped  and  expected 
that  if  they  could  gain  their  independence  and  a 
government  of  their  own  be  established,  that  public 
and  private  prosperity  would  certainly  follow  and 
everything  move  on  pleasantly.  In  this  they  were 
greatly  disappointed.  The  war  had  stopped  the  in- 
troduction of  gold  and  silver  money  into  the  Colonies, 
and  paper  money  was  worth  only  about  two  shillings 
on  the  pound.  There  was  no  business,  no  way  for 
the  people  to  earn  any  money,  and  money-lenders 
were  in  a  panic  and  commenced  suits  against  all  who 
were  indebted  to  them.  This  state  of  affairs  afforded 
a  rich  harvest  for  the  sheriffs  and  lawyers.  Never 
were  the  services  of  the  lawyers  in  greater  demand  or 
the  courts  filled  with  so  much  business.  The  pa- 
tience of  the  people  was  entirely  exhausted  on  seeing 
their  property  seized  on  executions  issuing  from  these 
courts.  They  knew  not  the  origin  of  the  evils,  but 
supposed  that  there  was  some  defect  in  the  laws — that 
there  were  too  many  or  not  enough.  A  lawyer  on 
one  side  and  a  sheriff  on  the  other,  with  poverty  in 
front  staring  a  man  in  the  face,  will  cause  him  some- 
times to  resort  to  desperate  measures  to  extricate 
himself.  Under  these  circumstances  a  large  number 
in  Worcester  County  and  from  the  towns  of  Groton, 
Pepperell,  Shirley  and  Townsend  participated  in 
what  was  known  as  the  "Shay's Insurrection."  From 
this  it  will  be  understood  why  such  men  as  Jonas 
Barrett,  Deacon  John  Lawrence  and  others  were 
obliged  to  take  "  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  deliver 
up  their  arms." 

After  the  inauguration  of  Washington,  in  1789, 
Ashby  gave  strict  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  schools.  The  militia  was  as 
well  organized  then  as  before  the  war,  and  there  was 
much  interest  taken  in  its  general  good  appearance 
at  the  fall  musters.  In  1797  the  town  chose  a  com- 
mittee and  instructed  them  "  to  procure  two  horses 
and  a  wagon,  to  be  under  Captain  Kendall's  direction, 
to  go  to  Concord  ;  also  to  provide,  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion (to  be  paid  for  by  the  town),  bread,  meat  and 
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cider;  also  one  pint  of  rum  per  man,  for  all  the  mili- 
tia, both  foot  and  troop,  who  were  obliged  to  muster 
at  Coucord  on  the  26th  of  September,  instant." 


CHAPTER    XVII. 
ASHB  T—(  C(mtinued). 

MECH.iNICAL    rS-DUfTRIES. 

The  numerous  seats  of  power  along  the  courses  of 
the  brooks,  with  their  precipitous  banks,  invited  the 
people  to  leave  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  tem- 
porarily to  engage  in  mechanical  pursuits.  There 
are  twenty-three  mill-sites  in  Ashby,  where  the  water 
at  some  time  previous  has  been  or  is  now  utilized  to 
drive  machinery.  Some  of  the  primitive  mills  were 
simple  iu  the  extreme,  having  only  an  "  up-and-down  " 
saw,  which,  with  slow  progress,  cut  out  boards,  joists 
and  timber  for  building  purposes.  These,  however, 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  progress  of  the 
settlement.  Not  many  of  these  have  contributed 
much  towards  the  wealth  of  the  town,  being  in  use 
only  a  part  of  each  year,  and  through  neglect  they 
were  at  an  early  date  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
There  has  been  no  effort  made  to  particularize  all 
the  mills  and  mill-seats  in  town.  The  first  grist- 
mill was  built  about  1750,  by  James  Locke,  and  it 
stood  a  short  distance  below  the  bridge,  over  the 
Locke  Brook,  in  the  road  from  Greenville,  N.  H.,  to 
Fitchburg.  This  mill  was  burned  (date  unknown), 
and  one  of  the  run  of  the  stones  was  broken  in  the 
fire  and  remains  on  the  spot  at  the  present  time. 
One  of  the  substantial  contributions,  coming  from 
Ashburnham,  at  the  incorporation  of  Ashby,  was  a 
mill,  standing  on  the  brook  which  comes  from  Ward 
Fond,  situated  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  road  lead- 
ing from  the  west  cemetery  to  New  Ipswich.  This 
mill  was  built  by  Moses  Foster,  Jr.,  and  Zimri  Hay- 
ward  in  175G,  and  it  was  used  in  various  indus- 
tries for  more  than  a  century.  During  its  existence 
it  was  enlarged,  repaired  and  utilized  for  grinding, 
sawing,  threshing  and  driving  lathes  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  tubs  and  pails.  Some  of  the  owners,  since 
the  Germans  were  proprietors,  were  Richard  Richard- 
son, Calvin  and  Newton  Wood,  Lewis  Whitney  (made 
chairs).  Gushing  Burr,  Joel  Balcom,  Alvah  Stacey, 
F.  W.  Wright  and  Abram  M.  White.  Joel  Balcom 
was  killed  in  this  mill  by  a  circular  saw  April  25, 
1846.  A  part  of  the  old  stone  dam  and  a  neglect- 
ed building,  once  a  paint-shop,  are  all  that  remind 
us  of  the  days  of  yore. 

The  next  mill  above,  on  this  young  Souhegan, 
which  baa  had  many  proprietors,  is  occupied  by  S.  M. 
Buxton,  who  uses  modern  machinery  for  sawing  all 
kinds  of  building  lumber.  Mr.  Buxton  also  makes  a 
large  amount  of  cider,  his  customers  not  having  the 


fear  of  the  prohibitionists  before  their  eyes  coming 
from  all  directions.  A  short  distance  above  ihis  is 
another  mill  owned  by  Mr.  Adriel  Jefts,  which  at 
present  is  net  used.  The  next  mill  up  stream,  situ- 
ated near  the  town- line,  is  owned  by  Mr.  Levi  E. 
Flint.  This  is  a  large  and  commodious  building,  and 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  boards  and  shingles, 
and  stock  for  making  tubs  and  pails.  All  the  appli- 
ances here,  for  this  business,  are  first-class  so  far  as 
room,  power  and  machinery  are  concerned.  A  set  of 
tub  and  pail  lathes  have  recently  been  put  into  this 
mill.  On  a  brook,  which  is  an  aiBuent  of  the  Sou- 
hegan, draining  the  easterly  slope  of  the  Watatic, 
and  its  surroundings,  is  a  mill  that  was  built  at  an 
early  date  at  the  side  of  the  New  Ipswich  road. 
Here  is  a  strong  stone  dam  holding  in  its  grip  a  nice 
liule  privilege,  and  the  mill,  owned  by  Mr.  Asa  Holt, 
is  in  fair  condition  considering  its  age.  Besides  be- 
ing used  as  a  saw-mill  it  has  been  a  chair  factory,  and 
Colonel  George  Waters  used  it  for  a  starch  factory  as 
long  as  that  business  was  remunerative.  At  present 
there  is  no  business  done  here.  There  was  a  saw-mill 
on  Trap  Falls  brook,  called  "  the  Ralph  Hill  mill," 
near  where  Perley  Gates  died,  before  the  town  was 
incorporated. 

About  1804  Samuel  Whitney  and  Asa  Wright 
built  a  saw-mill  on  Willard's  Stream,  situated  just 
below  the  bridge  next  below  the  Sheldon  bridge. 
This  mill  was  carried  away  in  1856  by  the  breaking 
of  the  reservoir  dam.  Before  1791  Captain  Abijah 
Wyman  built  a  saw-mill  on  Willard's  Stream,  a  short 
distance  above  the  Sheldon  bridge,  which  has  been 
gone  for  a  long  time,  but  a  part  of  the  stone  foun- 
dation and  mud-sill  still  remain  to  mark  the  location. 
On  the  next  mill-site  above  this,  a  mill  was  burned, 
in  which  Benjamin  D.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence 
and  Martin  Allen,  in  1831,  made  the  first  tubs  and  pails 
which  were  made  in  Massachusetts,  which  were  turn- 
ed in  a  lathe.  James  O.  Kendall  in  1846  built  the 
mill  now  standing  here,  which  is  used  in  sawing, 
turning  and  planing,  owned  Mr.  Harry  Wilder. 

The  next  mill  above  this  is  the  tub  and  pail  factory 
of  Alonzo  A.  Carr.  This  mill  also  was  built  by  James 
O.  Kendall  in  1847.  It  was  used  for  a  saw-mill  till 
1853,  when  Abram  M.  White  bought  it  and  put  in 
tub  and  pail  lathes,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
it  has  been  used  in  this  manufacture.  This  factory 
has  always  been  a  source  of  wealth  to  its  owners.  Mr. 
Carr  employs  from  twelve  to  fifteen  men  and  his 
annual  sales  amount  to  about  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  About  1780  Benjamin  Lawrence  built  a 
grist-mill  which  stood  about  one  hundred  feet  below 
where  the  present  grist-mill  at  the  South  Village  now 
stands,  which  was  in  existence  till  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  when  Ephraim  Hayward 
bought  it,  tore  it  down,  and  built  the  mill  now  in 
operation.  This  property  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  several  owners.  Joseph  Kendall,  father  of 
James  O.  Kendall,  who  owned  it  soon  after  it  was 
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built,  probably  had  the  largest  amount  of  cugtom  in 
grinding  the  cereals  which  were  raised  in  Ashby,  at 
a  time  when  a  part  of  the  grain  was  taken  in  payment 
for  grinding.  The  present  proprietor,  William  O. 
Loveland,  is  doing  considerable  business  in  grinding 
Western  corn  and  in  the  sale  of  grain  and  meal. 
With  the  new  road  just  finished  and  the  improve- 
ments lately  made  in  the  saw-mill,  this  establishment 
must  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  owner.  In  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  town,  on  the  Pearl  Hill  Brook,  and 
near  the  Fitchburg  line,  Daniel  Ware  has  a  saw- 
mill which  is  run  a  part  of  each  year  in  the  manuf<ic- 
ture  of  that  kind  of  coopering  stock  which  is  worked 
by  hand.  Two  mills,  on  this  brook,  one  above 
Ware's  milf  and  the  other  below,  called  "the  Lord 
mill,"  have  gone  down.  The  Lord  mill  was  made  for 
wool-carding,  cloth-dressing  and  coloring,  by  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Holt,  from  Fitchburg,  in  1827  or  1828. 
It  was  not  used  much  for  lackof  proper  management. 
In  1810,  Joseph  Kendall  built  the  antique-looking 
mill  which  is  situated  a  short  distance  above  the 
Carr  tub  and  pail  factory.  He  put  in  machinery  for 
carding  wool,  fulling,  coloring  and  dressing  the 
woolen  cloth  which  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters 
spun  and  wove  by  hand.  This  mill  was  rented  for 
this  business  to  Paul  Gerrish  for  a  term  of  years, 
who,  after  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  located  in  the 
sama  business  at  Townsend  Harbor.  It  was  of  great 
benefit  to  Ashby  and  the  adjoining  towns  all  along 
till  the  spinning  jenny  and  "the  power  loom"  took 
the  places  of  the  "  patent-head  "  and  the  hand  loom 
of  "  the  mothers."  Austin  Hayward  is  the  present 
owner,  who  does  something  in  this  line  of  wool-card- 
ing for  the  few  who  can  spin  or  knit. 

Jabez  Lawrence,  in  1824,  built  a  mill  for  the  man- 
ufacturing of  starch,  which  was  situated  on  the  road 
from  Lunenburg  to  Ashburnham,  on  Willard's  Stream 
less  than  a  mile  below  the  reservoir.  The  manufac- 
ture of  potato  starch  at  that  time  was  a  very  profita- 
ble business.  Potatoes  were  easily  raised  in  this 
vicinity  then  ;  the  farmers  had  large  families  and  stal- 
wart boys  capable  of  doing  good  work. 

Samuel  Abbot,  an  educated  man,  of  Wilton,  N.  H., 
originated  the  idea  of  making  starch  out  of  this  pro- 
duct of  the  soil.  In  1811,  Ezra  Abbot,  brother  of 
Samuel,  erected  a  building  about  twenty  feet  square, 
the  lower  story  for  a  horse  to  turn  a  shaft  connected 
in  the  second  story  with  machinery  for  washing  and 
grating  the  potatoes,  and  also  having  an  apparatus 
for  cleansing  and  drying  the  starch.  The  building 
and  its  contents  did  not  cost  six  hundred  dollars. 
Months  passed  before  the  machinery  was  all  in,  du- 
ring which  time  there  was  much  wonderment  in  the 
neighborhood  concerning  what  was  to  be  done  here, 
as  Abbot  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  never  gave  any- 
thing but  evasive  answers  to  the  questions  of  the 
curkius.  The  first  year  of  his  experience  in  this  in- 
dustry showed  a  manufacture  of  6000  pounds  of 
starch,  at  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  of  starch  to  each 


bushel  of  potatoes.  For  a  market  he  made  repeated 
visits  to  the  cities  on  the  tidewater,  selling  some  and 
leaving  some  to  be  sold  on  commission.  He  sold"  at 
eight  cents  a  pound,  and  traders  often  put  the  price 
as  high  as  twenty  cents  a  pound.  It  was  used  in 
families  for  making  puddings,  and  otherwise,  and  was 
recommended  by  druggists  as  a  delicate  food  for 
invalids.  Soon  afler  the  practicability  and  profitable- 
ness of  this  business  was  learned,  these  two  brothers 
entered  largely  into  this  manufacture.  Farmers 
found  a  ready  market  for  their  "  long  reds,''  and  there 
was  some  rivalry  among  them  as  to  who  could  raise 
the  largest  crop  for  the  Abbots.  The  price  of  pota- 
toes, at  that  time,  varied  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
three  cents  a  bushel,  according  as  the  season  was 
favorable  or  unfavorable  for  the  production  of  the 
crop.  About  this  time  a  starch-mill  was  established 
in  Mason,  and  another  in  New  Ipswich,  and  another 
in  Jaffrey,  owned  by  the  Abbots.  The  success  of  the 
Abbots,  presumably,  was  the  incentive  which  caused 
Jabez  Lawrence  to  build  his  factory  for  this  work  in 
Ashby.  The  building  was  large  and  convenient,  and 
the  power  sufficient  to  do  the  amount  of  wo.'k  re- 
quired, but  the  business  did  uot  prove  to  be  an  profit- 
able as  was  expected,  and  it  was  not  used  in  this  man- 
ufacture for  many  years.  It  was  afterward  converttd 
into  a  sash  and  blind  factory,  and  run  in  this  business 
til  1840,  when  it  was  burned. 

In  1853  five  mill-owners — John  Burr,' Joseph  Foster, 
Hiram  Aldrich,  James  O.  Kendall  and  Abram  M. 
White — built  the  reservoir  dam  and  adjusted  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  owners  of  the  land  which  the  dam 
caused  to  be  covered  with  water.  On  the  11th  of 
April,  1856,  this  dam  broke  away,  and  the  valley  be- 
low was  flooded,  and  considerable  damage  was  done. 
There  was  a  heavy  rainfall  for  nearly  thirty  hours 
before  the  accident  occurred ;  and  when  the  clouds 
lifted,  a  brisk  wind  from  the  southwest  set  in,  sweep- 
ing across  the  pond  and  driving  the  waves  against  the 
dam.  Soon  a  small,  but  continuous,  stream  flowed 
over  the  top  of  the  dam  on  the  southeast  end  of  it. 
The  current  at  that  point  plowed  deeper  and  deeper 
every  moment,  until  the  dam  yielded  to  the  force  of 
the  escaping  water.  A  mounted  courier  was  dis- 
patched down  the  valley  to  notify  interested  parties 
of  the  approaching  danger.  The  flood  dashed  rapidly 
down  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  its  work  of  destruc- 
tion. The  old  dam  which  Jabez  Lawrence  made  to 
obtain  power  for  his  starch  factory  was  swept  Away  ; 
arriving  at  the  grist-mill  at  the  South  Village,  the 
current  spread  out  on  both  sides  of  the  building  and 
washed  the  earth  and  stone.s  away  clean  down  to  the 
ledge,  leaving  the  mill  standing,  but  carrying  away 
considerable  lumber  and  other  property. 

The  first  bridge  below  where  Carr's  tub  and  pail 
factory  now  stands  was  washed  away.  On  reaching  the 
Sheldon  bridge,  that  yielded  to  the  mighty  force  of 
the  water.  The  mill  which  stood  just  below  the 
next  bridge  down  stream,  built  by  Lemuel  Whitney 
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and  Asa  Wright,  was  suddenly  lifted  to  the  top  of 
the  waves  and  scattered  in  the  fury  of  the  flood. 
From  this  point  the  wrathful  current  went  dashing 
down  stream  on  a  steeper  grade  between  two  precipi- 
tous banks,  lifting  great  boulders  from  their  beds  and 
howling  and  seething  with  increased  velocity  till  it 
reached  the  more  level  land  in  Townsend,  where  two 
or  three  cellars  were  filled  with  water,  and  from 
whence  quite  an  amount  of  wood  and  lumber  was 
carried  down  into  Ash  Swamp.  The  town  was 
ol)liged  to  pay  large  bills  for  the  repair  of  roads  and 
bridges  caused  by  this  washout.  The  bill  for  re- 
building the  Sheldon  bridge  was  over  $450.  The 
owners  of  the  reservoir,  not  disheartened  at  their 
loss,  soon  after  employed  James  O.  Kendall,  one  of 
their  number,  to  reconstruct  the  dam.  which  he  did  in 
a  workmanlike,  substantial  manner,  completing  the 
job  in  the  month  of  the  following  July. 

Three  citizens  of  Ashby — Abraham  Edwards,  Alex- 
ander T.  Willard  and  Philander  J.  Willard,  two 
brothers — were  considerably  noted  as  clock-makers. 
The  clocks  made  by  them  were  put  in  cases  a  trifle 
more  than  six  feet  in  height,  were  metallic  and  would 
run  for  eight  days  without  winding,  their  dials  being 
nearly  one  foot  in  diameter.  From  1780  to  1840  this 
kind  of  a  clock  was  very  much  in  use.  This  is  the  time- 
piece that  dudes  and  people  of  mawkish  sentimentality 
are  so  anxious  to  possess.  These  gentlemen  accumu- 
lated considerable  wealth  in  this  trade,  as  many  of 
their  clocks  were  made  to  order  and  the  price  was 
fixed  accordingly.  Mr.  Edwards'  place  of  business 
was  in  a  building  which  stood  on  the  ground  on  or 
near  where  Francis  W.  Wright,  Esq.,  now  lives.  The 
Willards  owned  and  occupied  the  premises  where 
Lysander  Willard  now  resides.  About  1815,  Gushing 
Burr  put  in  tan-vats  and  erected  buildings  conven- 
ient for  tanning  and  currying  leather,  which  were 
situated  a  little  west  of  where  the  Post-Office  now 
stands.  This  gentleman  and  those  who  succeeded 
him  in  this  branch  of  industry  were  successful  in 
that  trade  till  about  1840,  when  the  combined  capital 
in  places  like  Woburn  and  other  large  towns,  made  it 
impossible  for  those  doing  a  smaller  business  to  place 
their  goods  in  the  market  at  the  prices  then  paid. 
Levi  Burr  and  Jackson  Burr  were  in  this  business 
when  it  was  discontinued.  Gushing  Burr,  Jr.,  was 
interested  here  part  of  the  time. 

Perhaps  Jonas  Prescott  Whitney  excelled  all  other 
Ashby  men  in  mechanical  ingenuity.  While  working 
at  the  carpenter's  trade  in  Boston,  he  bought  a  small 
reed  organ  to  gratify  his  musical  taste,  upon  which  he 
learned  to  play.  On  looking  it  over  he  concluded 
that  he  could  make  an  instrument  superior  to  the  one 
he  had.  Soon  after  he  moved  to  Ashby  and  com- 
menced organ-building  in  the  house  now  occupied  by 
Miss  Clara  Mansfield.  He  made  every  part  of  his 
organs  :  the  keys,  the  reeds,  the  bellows  and  stops ; 
he  made  cases  and  sawed  the  veneering,  getting  his 
power  from   a  wind-mill  on   top  of  hia  house.    He 


painted  and  finished  his  instruments  and  tuned  them 
so  nicely  that  they  became  celebrated.  Some  church 
organs  made  by  him  sold  as  high  as  $1500.  Presum- 
ably he  did  not  get  rich  in  this  enterprise,  but  his  son, 
Andrew  Whitney,  who  went  to  Fitchburg,  owns  about 
as  large  a  part  of  that  city  as  any  one  man.  He  has 
followed  the  advice  of  the  Avon  poet : 

"  Say  Ieft9  tbao  tbou  knowest, 
Httve  more  thaa  tbou  sbowest.** 

A  half  a  century  ago  the  mothers  and  daughters  of 
Ashby  were  engaged  in  braiding  palm-leaf  hats.  The 
traders  furnished  the  leaf  to  the  workers,  who  made 
it  into  hats  and  returned  them  to  the  stores  and  took 
their  pay  in  goods.  For  some  time  hats- of  this  kind 
nicely  made,  were  worn  here,  but  most  of  them  found 
a  market  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  In  1837, 
59,989  bats  of  this  kind  were  made  in  .Vshby,  valued 
at  $7751.50,  and  this  was  about  the  annual  average. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A!?nB  Y—f  Continued). 
ECCLESIASTICAL   AFFAIRS. 

Three  years  before  the  incorporation  of  the  town 
the  people  levied  a  ministerial  tax  upon  themselves 
and  hired  itinerant  preachers,  holding  their  meetings 
at  private  houses,  generally  at  the  residence  of  Peter 
Lawrence.  This  custom  was  continued  until  their 
meeting-house  was  in  a  condition  to  accommodate 
them.  The  interests  of  the  town  and  those  professing 
religion  were  one  and  inseparable.  From  these  facts 
it  will  be  easily  seen  that  in  this  dual  arrangement 
the  town  held  a  controlling  influence  in  all  its  relig- 
ious interests.  In  1771,  "voted  not  to  hire  Mr.  Lan- 
caster any  more."  This  gentleman  is  the  first  minis- 
ter named  in  the  records.  The  town  was  not 
successful  in  securing  the  services  of  a  pastor  who 
pleased  the  people,  or,  if  one  was  found  whom  they 
liked,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  settle  with  them. 
Before  a  church  was  organized  three  reverend  gentle- 
men had  each  received  a  formal  "call "to  become 
their  pastor.  One  of  them  was  Rev.  Joseph  Goodhue, 
of  Dunstable,  who  gave  as  a  reason  for  not  accepting 
that  he  "  distrusted  his  ability  in  making  the  town 
united  in  approval  of  his  services."  DiflFerent  min- 
isters supplied  ;  the  names  of  some  of  whom  are  not 
on  record.  Rev.  Abraham  Fowler  was  dismissed  1777. 
That  is  all  that  is  said  of  him.  About  this  time  Rev. 
Jabez  Fisher  supplied  the  pulpit  for  a  short  time 
(there  was  a  pulpit  in  town  then),  but  he  did  not 
prove  a  lucky  "fisher  of  men."  In  1788  a  call  was 
given  to  Rev.  Samuel  Whitman  (born  in  Weymouth, 
March  1,  1751 ;  Har.  Col.,  1775),  which  was  accepted, 
and  he  was  ordained  as  the  town's  minister.    From 
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the  commencement  there  appears  to  have  been  a  lack 
of  unanimity  between  the  church  and  the  town.  In 
1781,  at  their  annual  town-meeting,  this  article  was 
in  the  warrant:  "To  see  if  the  town  will  pay  Mr. 
Whitman  his  salery  for  two  years."  The  town  voted  to 
pay  him,  but  four  of  the  citizens  "ordered  their  dis- 
sent to  be  placed  on  record."  It  was  with  consider- 
able difficulty  that  the  money  was  collected  to  pay 
his  salary  the  next  year. 

In  1783  he  was  obliged  to  sue  the  town  before  his 
salary  was  paid.  Soon  after  this  he  was  dismissed. 
In  1784  Rev.  Joseph  Langdon  (Dart.  Col.,  1783)  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  for  a  short  time,  and  in  1786  Rev. 
David  Hascol  and  Rev. Bailey  were  the  preach- 
ers. In  1792  the  name  of  the  preacher  was  Gideon 
Dorranel.  For  the  next  four  years  they  had  a  variety 
of  ministers  as  usual.  On  the  14th  day  of  June,  1797, 
Rev.  Cornelius  Waters  was  installed.  He  was  born 
in  Sutton,  May  6,  1749;  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  1774 ;  married  Sibyl  Gardner,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  died  at  Ashby,  July  30,  1824.  He  was  dis- 
missed February  14,  1816,  having  a  pastorate  of  nine- 
teen years.  He  was  a  man  of  average  ability.  The 
town  voted  to  print  his  sermon  delivered  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1800,  on  the  death  of  Washington.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  pastorate  sectarianism  and  doc- 
trinal differences  began  to  disturb  the  people.  Soon 
after,  the  town  extended  a  call  to  a  person  whom  the 
church  would  not  accept,  which  caused  a  tedious  con- 
troversy. In  1818  an  ex  parte  council  was  convened 
which  advised  the  church  to  withdraw  and  worship 
separately  from  the  town ;  but  it  was  more  than  a 
year  before  a  large  majority  of  the  church  dnally  left 
the  town's  meeting-house  and  held  services  by  them- 
felves.  A  part  of  the  people  of  the  town  went  with 
the  church.  At  that  lime  (he  church  had  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  members,  all  but  nine  of  whom  left — 
one  male  and  eight  females.  After  the  separation  in 
1819,  the  church  and  minority  of  the  town  worshiped 
for  more  than  a  year  in  the  house  of  Fred  Estabrook. 
From  1819  till  1885  the  church  was  connected  with 
an  ecclesiastical  society  known  as  the  "Calvinistic 
Congregational  Society."  On  the  17th  of  April,  1885, 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  it  took  the  name  of  the 
"Orthodox  Congregational  Society  in  Ashby."  In 
1820  this  society  built  a  meeting-house  located  on 
land  which  at  present  is  covered  by  a  thriftj'  apple 
orchard  at  the  east  side  of  Charles  C.  Green's  house. 

For  fifteen  years  this  building  was  quite  well  filled 
on  the  Sabbath,  near  the  end  of  which  time  it  was 
considered  too  small  for  vestry  and  Sabbath-school 
accommodations,  and  was  sold  to  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  moved  it  to  a  lot  facing  the  east  end 
of  the  Common,  and  fitted  it  for  an  academy — now 
Watatic  Hall.  This  building  is  now  owned  by  the 
town.  The  first  story  is  used  as  a  town-house,  the 
second  for  the  High  School  and  the  basement  con- 
tains the  selectmen's  room,  with  the  archives  of 
the  town.    The  meeting-house  now  used  by  the  Or- 


thodox was  built  in  1835,  and  dedicated  January  1, 
1836. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  after  the  withdrawal 
from  the  town,  the  first  pastor  was  Rev.  John  M. 
Putnam,  who  was  ordained  and  installed  December 

13,  1820;  dismissed  December  13,  1825.  This  gen- 
tleman was  here  just  five  years,  aud  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  forty-six  members  into  the 
church  during  the  second  year  of  his  pastorate. 

The  next  man  was  Rev.  Albert  Barlow  Camp, 
born  in  Northfield,  Vt.,  February  16,  1797  (Yale 
College,  1822,  Andover  1826) ;  ordained  and  installed 
January  24,  1827  ;  dismibsed  March  28,  1832. 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Orsamus  Tinker,  bom 
in  Worthington  November  5,  1801  (Williams  Col- 
lege 1827,  Andover  1830),  installed  January  1,  1834; 
died  October  13,  1838. 

Rev.  Charhs  Wilkes  Wood,  born  in  Middleborough 
June  30,  1814  (Brown  University  1834,  Andover 
1838);  installed  October  30,  1839;  dismissed  Janu- 
ary 7,  1858. 

Mr.  Wood  is  a  well-balanced  man  of  amiable  and 
exemplary  character,  besides  being  a  preacher  who 
secured  the  attention  of  his  audience  by  the  clear- 
ness and  force  of  his  arguments.  During  his  pas- 
torate of  more  than  eighteen  years  he  was  much 
respected.  He  was  popular  as  a  school  superinten- 
dent. He  was  the  orator  at  the  Ashby  Centennial, 
September  4,  1867.  At  present  he  resides  at  Mid- 
dleborough. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Wood,  upon  whom  his  mantle 
fell,  was  Rev.  James  M.  Bell,  born  in  New  York 
City  February  25,  1833  (Union  College  1854,  Ando- 
ver 1827);  ordained  and  installed  July  21,  1858; 
dismisBcd  June  21,  1864.  He  was  genial  and  pre- 
possessing in  his  manners,  an  excellent  scholar, 
always  knowing  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and  always 
saying  just  enough.  He  now  has  a  pastorate  at 
Lisbon,  N.  H. 

Rev.  Horace  Parker,  who  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  College  in  1860  and  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  J.  C.  Webster,  of  Hopkinton,  was  installed 
May  18,  1865 ;  dismissed  April  1,  1870.  A  corre- 
spondent says  of  him :  "  Mr.  Parker  did  good  work 
here ;  not  a  great  scholar,  but  quite  original — rather 
blunt  in  his  way."  During  his  ministry  forty-five 
were  added  to  the  church. 

Then  came  Rev.  James  Monroe  Bacon,  who  was 
installed  November  2,  1870,  and  his  labors  were 
closed  by  death  March  5,  1873. 

Rev.  George  F.  Walker  (Amherst  College  1844) 
was  installed  June  11,  1873;  dismissed  November 
18,  1875. 

Rev.  Azro  A.  Smith,  a  graduate  from  Andover, 
supplied  the  pulpit  from  January  4,  1877,  till  July 

14,  1878. 

Rev.  Frank  E.  Mills,  born  in  Charlestown  April 
8,  1847  (Andover  1878),  was  ordained  and  installed 
November  13,  1878  ;  dismissed  May  24,  1882.  . 
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Rev.  Melvin  J.  Allen,  born  in  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y., 
May  7,  1852  (Amherst  1879,  Andover  1882).  ordained 
and  installed  November  8,  1882;  dismissed  1889. 

From  what  has  been  gathered  from  the  records 
the  inference  is  that  religion  in  Ashby,  among  all 
its  inhabitants,  is  a  great  improvement  on  that  of 
one  hundred,  or  even  fifty  years  ago.  Now  a  man 
of  one  faith  can  look  at  another  of  different  views 
without  calling  forth  a  shudder  or  a  scowl  from 
either  party.  Harmony  and  "good-will"  between 
the  Arminian  and  the  Calvinist  have  become  subs'.i- 
tutes  for  discord  and  bitterness.  Some  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ashby  have  been  slightly  iriitated,  however, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Orthodox  pastors  in  their 
churLh  manuals,  and  at  all  times,  when  alluding  to 
the  history  of  their  church,  have  invariably  repre- 
sented that  their  church  was  the  church  which  was 
gathered  in  1776. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  is  perfectly  disinter- 
ested to  uuderstand  it  in  any  other  way  than  that 
there  was  a  great  diflTereDce  of  opinion  between  a 
large  part  of  the  town  and  a  small  part  of  the  church 
on  one  part,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  church  and  a 
small  part  of  the  town  on  the  other  part ;  that  the 
last-named  part,  angered  at  not  having  a  controlling 
influence,  seceded  and  established  a  church  of  their 
own,  and  called  it  the  "  Calvinistic  Congregational 
Church."  The  decision  of  the  Court  at  Concord,  in 
1822,  whereby  those  who  withdrew  from  the  town's 
meeting-house  in  1819  were  compelled  to  return  cer- 
tain property  to  the  town  and  church,  shows  conclu- 
sively that  the  church  organization  was  perpetuated 
by  the  nine  members  and  the  congregation  which 
worshiped  with  them. 

In  1809  the  first  meeting-house,  which  was  built  in 
1770,  was  torn  down,  and  a  new  one  was  erected  by 
the  town  on  the  same  location.  This  is  the  house 
now  in  use  by  the  First  Parish.  Joseph  Kendall  and 
Darius  Wellington,  of  Ashby,  did  all  the  carpenter's 
wotlc  on  this  building.  In  1841  the  First  Pariah  re- 
modeled this  house  by  making  a  floor  across,  on  a 
level  with  the  gallery  floors,  supported  by  strong  in- 
sulated pillars,  thereby  making  a  commodious  audi- 
torium on  the  second  flat,  with  a  large  hall  below, 
which  is  used  for  secular,  social  and  literary  purposes. 
The  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  bell  were  raised  by 
subscription,  headed  by  Lewis  Grould,  a  number  of 
gentlemen  following  his  example  and  giving  twenty- 
five  dollars.  In  1845  he  was  a  donor  to  the  town  of 
$300,  given  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  buying  the 
town  clock,  to  be  placed  on  this  church,  and  in  1847 
he  contributed  $100  towards  defraying  the  expense  of 
the  Fitch  monument,  now  on  the  Common. 

"  The  Congregational  Church  Ln  Ashby,"  with  the 
majority  of  the  town  sympathizing  in  its  behalf,  anx- 
ious to  secure  the  services  of  a  spiritual  adviser, 
extended  a  call  to  Rev.  Ezekiel  Lysander  Bascom  to 
become  their  pastor.  He  was  born  in  Gill,  August 
20,  1777  (Dartmouth  College,  1798);  on  the  24th  of 


September,  1800,  he  was  married,  and  ordained  the 
same  day  at  Phillipston,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  for  twenty  years.  He 
was  installed  in  Ashby  June  2,  1821.  He  was  a  man 
of  scholarly  attainments,  a  good  extemporaneous 
speaker,  and  was  highly  appreciated  by  his  parish- 
ioners. He  retained  his  relation  with  his  people  till 
his  death,  although  he  was  unable  to  perform  the 
active  duties  of  his  office.  He  died  at  Fitzwilliam, 
N.  H.,  April  20,  1841,  and  was  buried  in  Ashby.  His 
colleague  during  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  was 
Rev.  Reuben  Bates,  who  was  so  much  appreciated 
that  he  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Bates  was 
born  in  Concord,  March  2,  1808  ;  Harvard  College, 
1829 ;  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1832 ;  dismissed 
August  14,  1845  ;  died  December  1,  1862. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1846,  Rev.  William  Pit- 
kin Huntington  (Harvard  College,  1824),  was  in- 
stalled and  was  dismissed  on  the  20th  of  the  fol- 
lowing November.  Mr.  Huntington  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Theophilus  Pipon  Doggett,  born  in  Taunton, 
January  20,  1810  (Brown  Univeraiiy,  1S32;  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  1835) ;  installed  February  24,  1847  ; 
dismissed  April  23,  1853;  died  May  7,  1876.  He 
had  pastorates  in  Bridgewater,  Ashby,  Barnstable 
and  Pembroke,  where  he  performed  pastoral  duties 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  had  a  ministerial 
ancestry.  His  biographer  says  of  him  :  "  He  was  a 
faithful  and  devoted  worker  in  his  various  fields  of 
ministerial  service." 

Rev.  John  Stillman  Brown,  born  in  New  Ipswich, 
April  26,  1806  (Union  College,  18-34),  supplied  the 
pulpit  from  April  1,  1855,  till  April  27,  1857,  and  was 
followed  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Gage,  born  in  Andover 
July  16,  1800  (Harvard  College,  1822 ;  Harvard  Di- 
vinity School,  1827)  ;  iifttalled  June  5,  1858.  He  did 
ministerial  work  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Haverhill,  Peter- 
sham and  Westford  before  he  came  to  Ashby.  He 
was  a  man  of  attractive  personality,  never  spoke 
harshly  of  other  denominations,  and  was  much  re- 
spected. As  a  preacher  he  was  considerably  above 
mediocrity.  He  died  in  office,  much  lamented.  May 
7,  1861. 

November  1,  1861,  Rev.  Charles  Bugbee,  who  grad- 
uated from  Meadville  Theological  Seminary,  Mead- 
viUe,  Pa.,  1853,  was  called  to  supply  the  place  thus 
made  vacant,  bat  on  the  7th  of  July,  1865,  he,  too, 
passed  over  "  the  peaceful  river,"  leaving  sorrowful 
friends  behind. 

Rev.  William  Tait  Phelan,  a  graduate  from  Mead- 
ville Theological  Seminary,  1862,  supplied  the  pulpit 
for  two  years,  from  March,  1866. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1868,  Rev.  George  SteUon 
Shaw  received  a  unanimous  call  to  settle  with  the 
parish,  which  he  accepted.  Mr.  Shaw  was  born  in 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  April  8,  1838  (Meadville  Theological 
Seminary,  1862);  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Gates,  of 
Ashby,  June  1,  1869.  Mr.  Shaw  is  courteous  and 
unassuming  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men, 
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and  his  pastorate,  which  has  extended  nearly  through 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been  an  era  of  concord 
and  good-feeliog. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


A  SffB  Y-  (  Continued) . 


THE    GREAT    CIVIL    WAR. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  slave-holders'  Rebel- 
lion, at  a  legal  town-meeting  held  May  1,  1861,  the 
following  action  was  taken  by  the  town  : 

"  Retolved,  That  we  pledge  ouraelvea  and  our  porterity  to  niitaiQ  the 
Conititutton,  the  frvedoai  aud  the  rights  t)i^queatht:d  to  us  by  our  fathers, 
and  that  we  will  defend  them  to  the  Inst. 

"  Rrtolved^  That  the  towu  raise  two  thuiisaud  dollars,  and  that  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  be  loaned  to  the  State,  and  nuide  payable  to  the  order 
of  the  Governor  of  Slassachusetts." 

At  a  town-meeting  held  July  22,  1862,  it  was 

"  RtMolvfd,  That  in  view  of  the  sacrifices  which  men  must  now  make' 
in  bein;;  calleil  from  their  business  at  this  season,  and  in  view  ot  the 
parila  and  hardships  they  are  culled  to  undergo,  it  la  just  and  proper  that 
additional  pecuniary-  indiiceuionts  should  be  olfered  lo  those  who  ahall 
enlist  to  constitute  the  quota  from  this  town." 

In  consequence  of  this  vote  the  treasurer  was 
ordered  to  pay  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  volunteer 
for  the  service  of  the  town  when  he  should  be  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  by  a 
subsequent  vote  in  1864,  the  bounty  was  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  At  a  town- 
meetiug  on  the  3d  of  April,  1865,  "  voted,  that  the 
belectmen  be  authorized  to  procure  recruits  in  num- 
ber sutiScient  to  make  the  surplus  credited  to  the 
town  fifteen."  During  this  war  Ashby  furnished  one 
hundred  and  nine  soldiers,  eighteen  of  whom  lost 
their  lives  either  from  being  killed  in  action,  from 
cruelty  and  starvation  in  captivity,  or  the  usual  casu- 
alties of  war.  John  Jlayo,  Eliab  Churchill  and 
David  Wares  fell  dead  at  Lookout  Mountain  ;  Albert 
Davis,  at  Fredericksburg;  Daniel  Daily  and  Amos 
Eastman,  at  Antietam  ;  Henry  Rice  died  from  cruelty 
and  neglect  in  Andersonville  prison ;  Daniel  D. 
Wiley,  at  Baltimore;  Albert Shattuck,  at  sea;  Lyman 
W.  Holt,  John  Gilson  and  Benjamin  H.  Bigelow,  at 
New  Orleans;  Daniel  Coffe  and  Jaraes  Sullivan,  in 
Louisiana;  John  R.  Wilder,  at  Baton  Rouge;  Morton 
Gilson  and  John  Savin  at  home,  from  disease  con- 
tracted in  the  army ;  George  A.  Hitchcock  passed 
five  months  at  Andersonville,  and  one  or  two  others 
thirty  days ;  Lieutenant  Henry  S.  Hitchcock  was 
badly  wounded  at  Petersburg ;  Sanders,  at  Fredericks- 
burg ;  Wares,  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  ;  Mor- 
gan and  Ferguson,  at  Dallas,  Ga;  and  Davis,  in 
some  one  of  the  many  engagements  during  the  war. 

It  will  thus  seem  that  Ashby  did  its  honorable 
part  by   contributing  both   men  and    money.    The 


votes  of  the  towu  were  earnest  and  patriotic  in  main- 
taing  the  Union,  while  the  mothers,  wivef,  daughters 
and  sisters  at  home  bravely  and  faithfully  did  their 
part  to  assist  those  in  the  field  by  sending  them  food, 
clothing,  medicines  and  home  comforts  of  every 
description,  and  by  keeping  up  the  home  farms  and 
households.  When  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Lee  (on  April  15,  1865)  reached  Ashby,  there  was 
great  rejoicing.  Every  one  was  anxious  to  tell 
somebody  that  the  war  was  ended.  The  church  bells 
rang  out  their  merry  peals,  which  reverberated  among 
the  hills.    They  were  used  to 

"  Blngout  the  old. 
Ring  Id  the  new. 
Ring  out  the  false, 
Ring  in  the  true." 

And  the  only  cause  of  sadness  was  the  tender  recol- 
lection of  "  the  loved  and  lost,"  who,  during  "  this 
cruel  war,"  were  put  into  "  that  dreamless  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ASHU  r— ( Continued). 

MI3CELLAXE0US. 

The  Turnpike.— At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  the  turnpike  mania  raged  about  the 
same  as  the  railroad  excitement  did  forty  years  after- 
ward. After  the  debt  caused  by  the  Revolutionary  War 
waa  paid,  and  the  country  had  felt  the  influence  of 
peace  in  accumulating  wealth,  a  moderate  amount  of 
capital  began  to  be  collected  in  the  hands  of  a  few- 
men  in  most  every  town,  and  trading  and  trafficking 
was  on  the  increase.  Better  facilities  for  travel  and 
freight  between  the  larger  towns  and  centres  of  trade 
had  become  necessary  when  turnpikes  began  to  be 
built  and  controlled  by  private  corporations.  Towns 
situated  on  the  lines  of  these  thoroughfares  were 
greatly  benefited.  Taverns,  stores  and  blacksmith- 
ahops  became  more  numerous,  all  of  which  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  dependent  on  these  roads  for  patronage. 
In  1801  the  town  of  Ashby  "voted  to  measure  the 
route  from  Stone's  tavern  in  Towneend  to  Milliken's 
tavern  in  Jatfrey."  At  that  date  the  turnpike  from 
Keene,  through  Peterborough,  New  Ipswich,  Town- 
send  and  on  through  Groton,  had  just  been  com- 
pleted. In  1803  the  town  "  chose  a  committee  to 
look  after  a  turnpike."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
town  was  in  earnest  in  its  efforts  to  have  as  many  im- 
provements as  were  enjoyed  by  its  neighbors  over  the 
line  in  New  Hampshire.  The  desired  turnpike 
from  Keene,  through  Rindge,  Ashby  and  Groton,  was 
incorporated  in  1807  and  finished  in  1811.  It  inter- 
sected with  the  road  leading  from  the  west  part  of 
Townaend  to  New  Ipswich  at  a  short  distance  from 
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Ashby  line,  and  is  now  the  traveled  road  between 
Townsend  and  Ashburnham,  leaving  Ashby  a  short 
distance  from  Watacic.  It  had  two  toll-gates  in 
Ashby,  one  at  each  border  of  the  town.  This  road,  like 
all  others  of  this  class,  did  not  receive  the  patronage 
required  to  return  any  dividends  to  the  stockholders, 
and,  after  an  existence  of  about  fifteen  years,  was 
given  up  and  assumed  by  the  towns  through  which  it 
passed.  Stockholders  of  comparative  wealth  were 
financially  ruined,  and  the  hard-earned  dollars  of 
those  in  moderate  circumstances  were  sunk  in  the 
general  crash.  The  prominent  and  wealthy  men  in 
Ashby  suffered  considerably,  among  whom  were  Alex- 
ander T.  Willard,  Abraham  Edwards,  Gushing  Burr, 
the  Wymans,  the  Kendalls  and  others  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances, besides  those  who  invested  on  a  much 
smaller  scale.  But  if  from  a  financial  standpoint 
turnpikes  were  failures,  they  were  of  great  benefit  in 
encouraging  the  growth  of  the  country,  in  turning 
trade  into  channels  heretofore  unused,  and  particu- 
larly in  setting  the  example  of  a  well  made  road-bed. 

From  the  time  that  this  turnpike  was  completed 
till  the  advent  of  railroads  there  was  a  great  amount 
of  travel  from  the  southern  part  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  through  Ashby.  Long  lines  of  teams 
and  much  travel  for  pleasure  passed  over  this  road. 
Heavy  wagons,  drawn  by  four,  six  and  sometimes 
eight  horses,  loaded  with  agricultural  products  for 
Boston  market,  which  returned  with  full  loads  of 
goods  for  the  country  stores,  were  continually  going 
and  coming.  The  four  and  six-horse  stage-coaches, 
which  passed  daily  each  way,  were  always  objects  of 
interest  to  everybody.  There  was  life  and  activity 
when  they  arrived  and  when  they  departed.  The 
landlords  at  the  taverns  answered  the  calls  of  many 
guests,  while  their  servants  and  hostlers  grew  weary 
in  their  constant  labor  and  attendance. 

November  6,  1826,  the  owners  of  the  turnpike  re- 
leased and  quit-claimed  their  right  to  and  interest  in 
the  land  over  which  their  road  was  built  to  the  town 
for  $600,  which  might  have  been  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the  coat  of  the  land  added  to  the  making  and 
fencing  it. 

CEMETERrE3. — Most  of  the  older  towns,  many 
times  by  gift,  secured  eligible  locations  for  the  burial 
of  their  dead  on  land  joining  their  first  meeting- 
house, in  order  that  the  departed  might  repose  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  these  sacred  temples.  In  1770 
Mr.  Jonathan  Lawrence,  who  came  from  Woburn  to 
Ashby  in  1758,  sold  to  the  town  two  and  one-half  acres 
"  for  a  cemetery."  After  the  town  had  taken  a  title  to 
this  land,  it  was  found  that  the  frontage  on  the  main 
road  was  less  than  was  desirable.  This  tract  comprised 
the  west  part  of  the  Common  and  a  part  of  the 
"church-yard."  A  meeting-house  was  in  contempla- 
tion, and  a  larger  lot  being  the  desideratum,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Davis,  who  owned  land  joining  on  the  east  side 
of  this  two  and  one-half  acres,  in  1771,  gave  the  town 
one  and  one-half  acres,  which  is  now  the  east  part  of 


the  Common  and  cemetery.  When  the  meeting-house 
was  built,  six  years  afierward,  in  order  to  have  a  spa- 
cious Common,  it  was  located  so  far  back  from  the 
road  that  the  smaller  part  of  the  four  acres  was  left 
for  a  cemetery.  This  burial-place  contains  the  usual 
number  and  variety  of  moss-covered  slate  stones. 
"With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture 
decked,"  interspersed  with  nicely-polished  marble 
tablets  and  costly  monuments.  In  1802  the  town 
"  Voted  to  fence  the  burying-ground  bought  of  Ben- 
jamin Willington."  There  is  nothing  further  on 
record  concerning  the  cemetery  in  the  west  part  of 
the  town  to  which  allusion  is  made  by  this  vote.  Tra- 
dition says  that  a  small  part  of  the  east  end  of  this 
narrow  belt  of  land  was  bought  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Willington,  and  that  the  west  end  was  given  by  Mr. 
John  Wright.  Quite  a  number  of  gravfs  are  here 
which  have  no  head-stones.  The  oldest  date  on  any 
stone  is  "  1800."  As  has  before  been  stated,  the  Ger- 
mans living  in  this  viciniiy  did  not  associate  cordially 
with  the  Ashburnham  people,  who,  at  that  time,  had 
but  one  cemetery.  From  the  fact  that  this  spot  oc- 
cupied a  central  location  in  their  large  domain,  and 
that  some  Germans  lie  buried  in  a  separate  place  in 
Ashburnham,  outside  of  the  town's  cemetery,  it  may 
reasonably  be  inferred  that  these  unmarked  graves 
are  those  of  "  ye  Dutchmen,"  and  that  later,  others 
were  buried  here,  until  finally  it  was  accepted  by  the 
town. 

The  Glenwnod  Cemetery.— la  1850  there  was  an 
effort  made  to  have  a  new  cemetery.  At  a  town- 
meeting  a  committee  was  chosen  and  instructed  to 
purchase  a  suitable  tract  of  land  for  that  purpose, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty  this  committee 
bought  a  lot  of  land  and  the  town  took  a  title  to  it.  On 
reflection,  not  being  quite  satisfied  with  the  location, 
and  without  much  excitement,  at  a  subsequent  town- 
meeting  the  town,  by  a  large  majority,  voted  to  sell 
this  land.  The  citizens,  who  were  particularly  in 
favor  of  a  new  cemetery,  induced  others  to  share 
equally  with  them  in  the  purchase  of  four  acres  of 
land  which  they  had  in  view,  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  number  of  proprietors  was  forty,  who 
paid  ten  dollars  each,  and  became  mutually  inter- 
ested in  the  ground  where  some  of  them  now  repose. 
This  "  city  of  the  dead  "  is  conveniently  located  and 
pleasantly  situated  in  plain  view  from  the  m.iin 
street  The  proprietors  have  made  liberal  appropria- 
tions in  grading,  opening  avenues,  and  improving  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground,  and  it  contains  many 
chaste  and  substantial  works  of  monumental  art.  "  It 
was  consecrated  with  appropriate  religious  services, 
and  solemnly  dedicated  as  a  resting-place  for  the 
dead "  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1851.  Ad- 
dress by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Wood.  Consecrating 
prayer  by  Rev.  Theophilus  P.  Doggett. 

Social  Organizations. — The  citizens  of  Ashby, 
as  an  aggregate  body,  have  for  the  last  thirty  years 
been  noted  for  their  free  intercourse  and  familiarity 
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with  each  other.  There  is  no  aristocracy  of  wealth 
here  to  excite  the  envy  of  any  one.  At  the  meetings 
of  their  different  organizations,  all  assemble  and  "  a 
good  time"  is  the  result.  They  put  their  money  into 
their  enjoyment.  No  matter  what  the  occasion  may 
be, — at  the  dance,  at  the  grange,  at  the  farmers'  sup- 
per, at  their  literary  entertainments, — their  exercises 
are  conducted  in  a  friendly  and  enjoyable  manner. 
The  first  instance  of  an  organization  of  a  social  na- 
ture in  this  town  may  be  learned  from  the  following 
extract  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Masons  in  Massachusetts: 

"Gband  Lodge,  12th  March,  5798, 
"A  patitioD  was  received  from  Eliaa  WeUInpton  and  others  praying 
for  a  charter  to  hold  a  Tjodge  io  the  town  of  Ashtiy,  county  of  Middle- 
dfx,  by  tlie  name  of  Social  Lodge,  waa  read  by  the  Grand  Secretary  with 
the  papera  accompanying  the  Fame — and  being  properly  recoQimended, 
voted  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  be  grunted." 

Abijah  Wyman,  the  Wellingtons,  the  Kendalls, 
Gushing  Burr,  Sr.,  and  others,  not  a  large  number, 
constituted  the  members  of  this  fraternity  at  that 
time.  During  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  of  its  exist- 
ence Rev.  Ezekiel  L.  Bascom  was  its  chaplain.  This 
gentleman  was  also  Grand  Chaplain  for  six  years,  be- 
tween 1804  and  1820,  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts. This  lodge  met  at  Oliver  Kendall's  house, 
near  the  place  where  John  Fitch  waa  taken  captive 
by  the  Indians.  In  a  quiet  way  this  fraternity  did 
some  good  till  about  1830,  when  anti-Masonry  went 
into  politics  and  a  great  excitement  spread  through- 
out the  country,  caused  by  men  who  had  "  a  zeal  but 
not  according  to  knowledge." 

About  that  time  the  temperance  cause  began  to 
be  agitated  by  the  people  here,  and  large  audiences 
assembled  at  the  First  P.arish  Hall  to  listen  to  the 
harangues  of  the  reformed  drunkards,  the  Washing- 
toniaus  and  the  Golfs  of  that  period,  some  of  whom 
were  eloquent.  Then  the  pledge  was  passed  around 
and  pleasant  intercourse  followed. 

Coming  down  to  the  present  time,  we  notice  the 
May-day  gatherings  of  veterans  who  were  once  "  the 
boys  in  blue,"  who  bear  in  the  place  of  arms, 
flowers,  to  be  placed  upon  the  graves  of' those  who 
gave  up  their  lives  in  the  defense  of  the  nation  many 
years  ago.  In  those  battle  years,  which  seem  so  near 
but  are  so  far  away,  these  men  went  at  their  country's 
call,  and  steadily,  sometimes  wearily,  but  never 
doubting,  went  forward  in  their  path  of  duty.  From 
some  of  them  the  stalwart  vigor  of  manhood  has  de- 
parted, and  it  is  well  for  them  to  have  these  annual 
gatherings  to  clasp  each  other's  hand.s,  to  call  to  mind 
again  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  a  soldier's  life  ;  to 
talk  again  of  bivouac  and  battle  ;  to  recall  fast-van- 
ishing recollections  and,  saddest  of  all,  to  mark  the 
changes  which  the  hand  of  time  has  wrought  among 
them.  The  exercises  of  Decoration  Day  are  wit- 
nessed by  the  town's  people  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
and  it  has  become  one  of  the  social  holidays  of  the 
year. 

Perhaps  "The  Ashby  Farmers'  and  Mechanics' 
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Club  "  has  had  as  much  influence  during  the  last  de- 
cade in  leveling  off  diflerences  of  opinion,  causing 
kindly  feelings  and  exciting  a  love  of  home  as  any 
other  association  in  town.  This  club  was  organized 
February  VI,  1880,  with  the  following  otficers:  Pres- 
ident, Francis  W.  Wright;  Vice-President,  Rev. 
George  S.  Shaw  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Jonas  P. 
Hayward  ;  Committee,  Joel  Foster,  Edwin  K.  John- 
son, Ivers  H.  Brooks.  Mr.  Hayward,  the  secretary, 
an  excellent  fruit-grower,  has  since  deceased.  The 
preamble  to  the  constitution  then  adopted  sets  forth 
the  object  in  forming  the  organization  in  manner  as 
follows  :  "  We  the  undersigned  unite  in  forming  a 
Club  for  the  discussion  of  questions  pertaining  to 
farming  and  other  material  interests  of  the  town." 
It  is  an  old  maxim  that  he  who  needs  advice  concern- 
ing any  trade  or  business,  should  ask  it  from  a  per- 
son who  earns  his  living  by  that  business.  Now  these 
discussions  before  this  club  are  engaged  in  by  men 
who  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  The  market 
gardener,  the  man  who  sold  grapes  recently  for  two 
dollars  a  pound,  the  cultivator  of  small  fruits  and 
berries,  the  man  who  has  the  best  hoed  crop,  the  men 
who  raise  graoes  and  cucumbers  under  glass,  in  fact, 
men  who  cultivate  most  everything  that  is  produced 
in  this  climate,  are  in  this  club  and  give  the  result  of 
their  experience.  The  meetings  of  the  club  through 
the  winter  months  are  held  every  two  weeks,  and 
they  are  fully  attended  by  those  who  enjoy  the  dis- 
cussions. Occasionally,  literary  and  musical  enter- 
tainments take  up  the  lime  of  an  evening.  "The 
club  has  received  and  paid  out  over  $2000,  much 
being  to  members  as  premiums;  has  been  the  means 
of  establishing  the  Ashby  Creamery;  has  held  a 
number  of  field  meetings  and  two  institutes,  which 
were  of  unquestionable  benefit  to  the  farmer  and  all 
concerned.  Reports  of  the  Amherst  Experimental 
Station  are  received  by  the  secretary  and  distributed 
each  month,  also  the  crop  reports  sent  out  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture."  Since  its  organization 
there  have  been  twenty-three  lectures  delivered  before 
this  club  by  persons  of  considerable  distinction, 
among'whom  are  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Mrs.  Mary  Liver- 
more,  ex-Cougressman  Edward  Burnett  and  others. 

Ashby  has  another  organization  in  the  interest  of 
the  husbandman,  called  The  Grange,  which  has  been 
here  for  a  short  time  and  has  become  quite  an  en- 
joyable institution.  It  is  a  congener  to  the  Farmers' 
Club  and  does  not  differ  materially  from  it,  except 
that  a  larger  number  of  the  gentler  sex  are  connected 
with  it,  who  hold  certain  ofSces  and  participate  more 
freely  in  its  exercises.  Every  member  is  required  to 
contribute  something,  within  certain  stated  times,  for 
the  instruction,  amusement  or  literary  entertainment 
of  the  association.  Must  of  the  male  members  are 
interested  in  the  Farmers'  Club. 

Ashby  Musical  AssociAXiojf. — For  a  town  of  its 
size  (numerically  considered),  Ashby  has  always  boast- 
ed  of   a  more  than  average    number  of  people  of 
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musical  abilities.  The  early  settlers  of  the  town 
must  have  given  the  matter  some  attention,  or  else 
the  pure  air  of  the  hills  developed  a  natural  talent 
for  music,  for  their  descendants  have  always  been 
musically  inclined.  The  record  of  their  doings  pre- 
vious to  the  present  century  is  unknown  to  the 
writer,  but  doubtless  one  exists.  "  In  1818  Jonas  Bar- 
ret taught  insturaental  music  in  New  Ipswich."  In 
1826  the  Calvi nisi ic  Congregational  Parish  "  Voted  to 
pay  the  expense  of  the  singers  at  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Albert  B.Camp."  In  1827  "Voted  to  pay  $10 
for  singing  books.  Deacon  N.  D.  Gould's  collection, 
and  that  Isaac  Patch  take  charge  of  them."  In  1828 
"  Voted  $25  for  singing,  to  be  laid  out  by  the  discre- 
tion of  the  assessors."  If  these  sums  seem  small  for 
these  purposes,  it  may  be  noticed,  in  pa.ssing,  that  the 
minister's  salary  for  1828  was  only  :?450,  and  that 
"  Capt.  Jona°  Blood  undertook  to  open  and  sweep 
the  meeting-house  for  one  year  for  $2."  He  had  no 
fires  to  build,  for  the  society  had  just  "  voted  not  to 
have  a  stove  in  their  meeting-house."  At  a  meeting 
held  soon  after  the  musical  fund  was,  however,  in- 
creased to  $50.  In  1829  "  voted  to  consent  to  have 
the  orgen  stand  in  their  meeting-house."  This  was 
probably  the  organ  built  by  Mr.  Whitney,  referred  to 
in  another  paragraph.  About  the  year  1827  Deacon 
N.  D.  Gould,  a  noted  teacher  of  vocal  music,  taught 
a  singing-school  in  Ashby  ;  and  he  was  followed  in 
later  years  by  Isaac  Wright,  Peter  H.  Clark,  David 
Wares  and  Messrs.  Fuller,  Partridge,  Kimball  and 
others.  In  1857  a  glee  club,  composed  of  eighteen 
young  persons,  under  the  leadership  of  Myron  W. 
Whitney,  did  some  good  singing  and  enjoyed  many 
pleasant  hours,  the  memory  of  which  will  linger  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  participated  in  it  while  life 
lacts.  For  many  years  the  musical  services  of  the 
Second  Parish  were  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Paul  A.  Hay- 
ward,  who  was  organist  and  director.  He  was  assisted 
by  his  wife,  who  possessed  a  soprano  voice  of  rare 
strength  and  purity,  and  in  later  years  by  his  daugh- 
ters also.  Since  1875  Mr.  Homer  J.  Hayward  has 
served  as  choirister.  The  Unitarian  Society  will 
long  lemember  with  •  gratitude  the  services  of  Mrs. 
Perley  Gates,  now  deceased,  and  of  her  daughter, 
Mary  Gates,  now  the  wife  of  Rev.  George  S.  Shaw, 
in  the  cause  of  sacred  music. 

Ashby  boasts  of  having  furnished  to  America  the 
finest  basso,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney, 
that  this  country  has  ever  produced.  As  a  represent- 
ative of  oratorio  music  he  has  probably  no  equal.  Mr. 
Whitney  now  resides  in  Watertown,  and  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  accompanied  by  a  steel  engraving,  may  be 
found  in  this  history  in  that  part  thereof  relating  to 
Watertown. 

"  The  players  on  instruments  "  have  not  been  lack- 
ing. Of  those  who  achieved  marked  success  in  this 
direction  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Edward  A.  Wright, 
of  Boston,  leader  of  Wright's  Orchestra,  of  whom  it 
has  been  said,  "  he  can  play  any  musical  instrument 


he  sees."  His  specialties,  however,  are  the  cornet  and 
violin.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
several  brass  bands  have  been  organized  in  Ashby. 
which,  in  tlieir  time,  did  some  good  work,  but  were 
not  long-lived. 

At  present  Ashby  has  a  cornet-  band,  composed 
principally  of  young  performers,  but  already  it  gives 
promise  of  a  successful  future.  Its  members  are 
prompt  in  their  attendance  at  its  meetings,  and, 
although  they  have  not  enjoyed  a  long  practice  to- 
gether, "  discourse  sweet  music." 

Frederick  A.  Willard,  leader,  b  comet ;  William 
*■).  Loveland,  second  leader,  e  cornet;  Willis  G. 
Spaulding  (business  manager),  tuba;  Harry  F.  Bing- 
ham, b  tenor;  Oscar  A.  Hubbard,  b  clarionet;  John 
J.  Piper,  e  alto;  Oeorge  H.  Piper,  baritone;  Willis 
B.  Hayward,  b  tenor ;  Herbert  P.  Hayward,  b  clar- 
ionet; Frank  A.  Forseman,  e  tuba;  John  C.  Elliott, 
b  bass  ;  John  A.  Willard,  e  alto  ;  Curtis  Huckins, 
b  tenor  ;  ClifTurd  W.  Davis,  e  alto ;  George  Wright, 
snare-drum  ;  Charles  A.  Porter,  bass-drum  ;  E.  Mon- 
roe Bennett,  e  cornet. 

The  centennial  of  Ashby  was  celebrated  September 
14,  1867.  On  that  pleasant  autumn  day  a  large  as- 
sembly was  gathered  on  the  Common.  The  principal 
address  was  made  by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Wood.  It 
embodied  what  may  be  called  the  domestic  history  of 
the  town,  military,  religious  and  material,  and  must 
have  cost  a  great  amount  of  patient,  plodding  re- 
search. It  was  delivered  well  and  was  received  with 
much  reli.sh.  After  the  usual  exercises  on  such  occa- 
sions, there  was  a  spontaneous  movement  for  the 
mammoth  tent,  which  had  been  improvised,  under 
which  long  tables,  laid  with  plates  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate seven  or  eight  hundred  persons,  were 
covered  and  loaded  with  culinary  delicacies,  such  as 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters  only  know  how  to  pre- 
pare. The  rich  viands,  the  tempting  fruits  and  fra- 
grant bouquets  had  rivals  in  the  forms  and  faces  of 
the  fair  ones  who  moved  around  among  them  and 
waited  upon  those  at  the  feast.  The  day  will  long 
be  remembered  by  those  who  were  in  attendance. 

Schools. — At  the  annual  town-meeting  in  1773, 
"Voted  to  raise  eight  pounds  for  the  support  of 
schools.  This  was  the  first  appropriation  made  here 
for  school  purposes,  and  about  the  same  amount  was 
raised  "  to  hire  preaching."  The  money  thus  raised 
for  both  of  these  objects,  when  changed  into  our  cur- 
rency would  be  about  thirty  dollars,  and  yet  these 
small  appropriations  would  compare  well  with  sums 
raised  in  the  neighboring  towns  at  that  time  for  simi- 
lar purposes.  At  a  town-meeting  on  the  13th  of  May 
following,  "  Voted  to  have  but  four  squadrons.  One 
squadron  at  the  centre  of  the  town,  one  in  the  south 
side,  two  in  the  north  side  of  the  town  and  that  each 
man  shall  give  their  names  to  the  selectmen  by  the 
first  day  of  July  next  of  what  part  or  squadron  they 
will  be  of,  and  each  party  to  draw  their  proportionable 
part  of  the  taxes  they  pay."     The  word  squadron  was 
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first  used  in  this  sense  in  those  towns  which  had  been 
surveyed  and  laid  out  into  ranges  and  quadrangular 
lots,  and  the  territory  contained  in  a  certain  number 
of  these  squares,  which  itself  was  square,  constituted 
a  district.  In  some  towns  at  this  time  the  word 
"diocese"  was  used  instead  of  district.  For  the  next 
four  years  ten  pounds  were  raised,  and  in  1778  the 
town  raised  fifty  pounds  for  schooling.  In  1785  the 
town  "  Voted  to  build  school-houses  in  the  four  squad- 
rons in  town,  the  money  to  be  provided  to  each  squad- 
ron according  to  their  pay,  and  chose  a  committee  to 
see  the  houses  built,  and  chose  in  the  centre  squadron 
Captain  Wyman,  Lieutenant  Damon  and  L.  Barrett; 
South,  Stephen  Barker,  Amos  Putnam,  Stephen 
Patch ;  Northeast,  First  Division,  Major  Stone,  Ben- 
jamin Adams,  Jonathan  Foster;  Second  Division, 
Jonathan  Locke,  David  Locke,  Timothy  Emerson ; 
Northwest  squadron,  John  Yaquith,  William  Rice 
and  Timothy  Stone.  Voted  to  raise  120  pounds  for 
the  above  purpose  and  chose  the  following  committee 
to  expend  the  same:  Jonathan  Locke,  Abijah  Wy- 
man and  Deacon  Lawrence.  Voted  that  the  assess- 
ment of  the  school-house  money  be  suspended  till  the 
town  rate  is  assessed."  At  that  time  they  must  have 
had  private  schools  or  they  would  not  have  given  to 
their  sons  and  daughters  the  amount  of  learning 
which  we  know  they  had.  The  town  records  during 
the  time  from  its  incorporation  to  the  end  of 
the  century  were  as  well  kept  as  at  any  other  period. 
The  amount  of  matter  on  record,  changing  one  man 
from  this  district  to  that,  and  altering  different  dis- 
trict boundaries,  shows  that  there  was  much  interest 
in  schools  at  that  time.  And  again  in  1792,  when  the 
town  received  additional  territory  and  almost  fifty 
inhabitants  from  Ashburnham  it  went  through  theex- 
citement  of  making  another  school-house  in  a  new  dis- 
trict at  the  extren:e  northwest  part  of  the  town. 

Presumably  no  person  in  Ashby  can  tell  where 
more  than  one  of  the  school-houses  of  1785  stood,  and 
the  location  of  some  of  those  of  a  more  modern  date, 
where  the  ferule  has  been  applied  to  the  disobedient, 
and  where  the  "lads  and  lasses"  enjoyed  themselves 
at  the  evening  spelling-schools  and  in  going  home, 
cannot  be  pointed  out.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  until  now  Ashby  has  made  liberal 
appropriations  for  the  public  schools,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  the  best  men  of  the  town  have 
served  on  the  School  Committee.  The  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  l«st  twenty  years  show 
that  the  Ashby  schools  have  had  a  good  average  at- 
tendance. In  1868  there  were  only  thirteen  towns  in 
the  state  that  had  a  better  average  attendance.  In 
1875  there  were  twenty-four  towns  which  stood  better 
than  Ashby ;  and  in  1880,  among  the  three  hundred 
and  fifty  cities  and  towns  in  this  Commonwealth, 
Ashby  stood  first  in  its  average  school  attendance. 

In  1842  the  town  "voted  to  raise  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  library  in  each  school  district."     The  town  received  ' 


from  the  State  just  the  same  amount,  which  was  added 
to  this  appropriation,  and  the  books  were  bought  and 
put  into  the  schools.  In  1864  the  town  raised  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  support  of  a  high 
school,  and  since  then  larger  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  the  same  object. 

In  1836  the  meeting-house  built  by  the  Orthodox 
Congregationalists  in  1820  having  been  abandoned 
for  more  than  a  year,  some  of  the  public-spirited  peo- 
ple of  the  town  suggested  that  it  should  be  used  for 
an  academy.  This  idea  met  with  a  favorable  response 
from  its  owners,  and  accordingly  the  building,  includ- 
ing the  land,  was  sold  at  auction.  May  11,  1836,  for 
five  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  to  Amos  Wellington. 
The  pew-owners  gave  their  interest  in  the  house  in 
order  to  have  an  academy.  A  subscription  was  taken 
to  collect  money  "  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  up  the 
meeting-house  lately  occupied  by  the  Second  Parish 
for  an  academy,  provided  eight  hundred  dollars  is 
raised  for  the  said  purpose."  Ezekiel  Coleman  head- 
ed the  list  of  twenty -one  subscribers  to  this  document, 
in  which  the  sum  of  $774.50  was  pledged  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  object.  The  ladies  very  soon 
collected  the  snm  required  to  make  the  original  sub- 
scription binding.  The  building  was  soon  moved  to 
its  present  location,  September  1,  1836.  Amos  Wel- 
lington sold  this  house  to  the  five  trustees  of  this 
academy — "Rev.  Orsanus  Tinker,  Deacon  Paul 
Hayward,  Deacon  Ephraira  Hayward,  Mr.  Ezekiel 
Coleman  and  Amos  Willington,  Esq."— for  $420.  No- 
vember 14,  1836,  an  examining  committee  of  eleven 
men,  eight  of  whom  were  clergymen,  from  this  and 
the  adjoining  towns,  was  appointed  for  this  academy, 
which  commenced  August  4,  1836,  with  Worcester 
Willey  as  teacher,  who  was  to  receive  all  the  tuition 
money  for  his  services.  The  next  year  he  was  paid 
$400  for  the  same  work,  and  he  was  the  only  teacher 
who  continued  two  years  in  office.  There  was  no 
deficiency  in  numbers  on  the  board  of  trustees,  as  it 
appears  that,  in  1838,  fifteen  gentlemen  were  added 
to  the  five  who  were  chosen  two  years  before.  In  1840 
Luke  Wellington  and  others  and  their  successors,  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature,  were  made  a  corporation  by 
the  name  of  "  The  Proprietors  of  Ashby  Academy," 
with  the  power  to  hold  personal  and  real  estate  to  the 
amount  of  §15,000.  This  school  did  not  receive  the 
patronage  which  it  appeared  to  deserve,  perhaps  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  New  Ipswich  Academy,  or 
from  the  popularity  of  older  and  more  richly  endowed 
institutions  of  its  kind.  It  was  discontinued  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  term  of  186U,  but  cbere  is  no 
doubt  that  the  good  influences  emanating  from  this 
academy  are  still  guiding  many  of  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  its  privileges.  Ashby  has  a  public 
library  of  1584  volumes,  with  which  its  inhabitants 
have  a  pleasant  and  profitable  acquaintance.  The 
Unitarian  Sabbath-School  Library,  783  volumes ;  the 
Orthodox  Sabbath-School  Library,  300  volumes ; 
Ladies'  Library,  230  volumes. 
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Hotels  and  Stobes. — When  the  town  was  in- 
corporated there  were  three  inn-holders  in  Ashby, 
who,  on  a  small  scale,  sold  spirituous  liquors  and 
occasionally  gave  hospitable  reception  and  entertain- 
ment to  travelers.  There  was  not  much  drunkenness 
in  those  days;  but  (he  fact  that  the  town  at  an  early 
date  pat  a  set  of  stocks  on  the  Common  is  sufficient 
proof  that,  at  least  on  public  and  social  occasions,  the 
place  was  not  entirely  free  from  those  who  loved 
strong  drink.  Capt.  Samuel  Stone,  living  in  the  east 
part  of  the  town,  was  an  inn-holder.  Jonas  Barrett, 
who  built  and  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Jonas 
Curling,  kept  a  house  of  this  kind ;  and,  before  the 
town  was  incorporated,  James  Coleman  kept  an  inn 
in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  on  the  road  leading 
from  the  West  Cemetery  to  the  old  turnpike,  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  "friendly  guide-post"  which 
points  toward  Ashbumham.  He  was  the  most  popu- 
lar man  among  the  Germans  who  became  citizens  of 
the  town  when  it  was  created.  The  foundation  of  the 
bouse  may  still  be  seen,  over  which  the  flip  was  drunk 
and  the  merry  jokes  passed  around.  John  Abbot 
kept  a  tavern,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  on  the  old 
county  road,  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Amanda  Kendall.  He  had  ample  room,  both  in  the 
house  and  at  the  stables,  and  he  gave  strict  attention 
to  his  business,  having  a  large  acquaintance,  and  was 
deservedly  popular.  For  a  long  lime  Stone's  tavern, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  in  Townsend,  and  Abbot's  tav- 
ern were  the  favorite  stopping-places  on  the  road. 
Capt.  Abijah  Wyman  built  his  house,  about  1780,  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  Common.  It  constituted 
what  is  now  the  south  end  of  the  main  building  which 
faces  the  Common.  Two  or  three  additions  have  been 
made  to  this  building;  besides,  stables  and  sheds  have 
been  added,  and  now  the  many  roofs  cover  a  number 
of  square  rods  of  land.  It  is  not  probable  that  this 
house  was  built  for  a  tavern,  but  the  location  was  so 
eligible  that  it  eventually  was  used  for  this  business. 
John  Wyman,  a  son  of  Capt.  Abijah,  was  landlord 
here  for  a  short  time;  but  whether  he  was  the  first 
man  who  kept  a  tavern  here  is  unknown  to  the  writer. 
In  1809,  when  the  Unitarian  meeting-house  was  being 
built,  the  town  voted  to  hold  the  town-meeting  "at 
the  house  of  Nathaniel  Adams."  Chester  Mann  was 
landlord  here  for  several  years,  and  his  house  was 
extensively  patronized  by  guests  and  his  stalls  were 
well  filled.  Besides  these  men,  the  house  has  had 
two  or  three  other  landlords,  among  whom  was  Fran- 
cis Wyman,  a  grandson  of  Capt.  Abijah  Wyman. 
The  house  did  a  paying  business  till  the  railroads  were 
made,  or  till  about  1850. 

Joseph  Kendall,  Sr.,  in  1802,  built  the  house 
and  oat-buildings  where  Joel  Foster  lives  expressly 
for  a  hotel.  Thomas  Rice  was  either  the  first  or  one 
of  the  earliest  landlords.  Those  who  succeeded  him 
were  Leonard  Patch,  Josiah  Prentice,  Owen  Willard 
(who  was  a  favorite  landlord,  and  kept  the  house  a 


long  time)  and  Abel  Walker,  who  remained  here  till 
the  house  was  closed  to  the  public  for  want  of  pa- 
tronage. 

Stephen  Adams  kept  u  tavern  near  Town'end  line, 
and  had  considerable  custom,  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  at  the  place  where  John  Butterfield  now  lives. 
"The  pledge,"  which  was  strictly  kept  by  many  from 
1830  to  1850,  and  the  railroads,  which  diverted  travel 
from  the  main  roads  and  thoroughfares,  proved  fatal 
to  many  of  the  country  hotels  of  New  England. 
Population  of  Asbby  in  A.  v.  1830,  1240;  1840, 
1246;  1850,  1208.  Siace  that  date  the  population 
has  decreased  each  year  in  a  small  degree. 

The  names  of  all  the  traders  who  have  done  busi- 
ness in  this  town  cannot  be  given,  but  it  will  interest 
some  people  to  learn  something  concerning  the  men, 
the  places  where  and  the  dates  when  stores  were  kept 
here.  William  Green,  grandfather  of  Charles  O. 
Green,  was  a  trader  here  at  as  early  a  date  as  any  ex- 
cept perhaps  Captain  Abijah  Wyman.  He  came 
from  Pepperell  about  1795  and  he  had  a  small  stock 
of  groceries  in  the  building  which  stands  just  west  of 
the  post-office.  This  building  was  afterward  con- 
verted into  a  nice  cottage-house.  He  did  not  continue 
long  in  trade,  but  sold  out  to  Abij*h  Wyman,  with 
whom  he  could  not  compete  in  business.  Wyraan's 
store  was  at  his  dwelling  house,  situated  nearly  a 
quarter  of  mile  westerly  from  the  Common.  Nathan- 
iel Adams  had  a  store  in  the  tavern  on  the  corner  of 
the  Common,  at  the  same  time  that  he  kept  a  public- 
hou^e  there.  Noah  Start  built  a  store  in  1820,  which 
stood  between  C.  O.  Green's  bouse  and  the  house  on 
the  corner  of  the  street;  and  he  traded  there  until 
about  1S28,  when  he  sold  out  to  Nathaniel  Adams. 
Mr.  Adams  was  followed  by  Spooner  &  Kendall, 
these  men  by  Nathaniel  Whittemore,  and  he  by 
White  &  Adams.  The  length  of  time  that  these  meu 
and  firms  traded  here  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the 
building  in  1862  was  moved  tu  Fitchburg  and  con- 
verted into  a  dwelling-house.  A  notice  of  Lewis 
Gould  and  his  store  is  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
The  following  name<l  gentlemen  have  traded  in  the 
store  "on  the  hill:"  .\ndrews  Edward:",  F.  W. 
Wright,  1844;  Martin  Howard,  1846  and  1848; 
George  E.  Rockwood,  J.  M.  J.  Jeftsand  Edwin  Whit- 
ney. Commencing  about  1840,  Abram  M.  White  and 
Winlhrop  White  (brothers)  had  a  store  on  the  road 
leading  northerly  and  not  far  from  the  Common. 
Their  room  was  small,  but  they  had  a  good  share  of 
the  trade.  They  carried  the  first  blueberries  from 
Ashby  to  the  Boston  market.  About  1820  Alfred 
Spaulding  came  from  Townsend  to  the  South  Village 
and  put  a  stock  of  goods  into  the  building  which  is 
now  the  dwelling-house  of  W.  H.  C.  Lawrence,  and 
opened  a  store  there.  He  carried  on  coopering  in 
that  village  and  continued  in  trade  six  or  seven  years, 
and  then  sold  out  his  business  to  James  Bancroft,  an- 
other Townsend  man.  Mr.  Bancroft  continued  the 
business  for  a  few  years,  and  then  sold  out  to  Ephraim 
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Hay  ward,  who  was  the  last  person  who  had  a  store  at 
the  South  Village.  Toe  following  named  gentlemen 
and  firms  have  been  in  trade  in  t'jc  store  in  which  the 
post-office  is  now  located.  The  date  following  their 
names  is  the  year  op  about  the  time  when  each  of 
them  commenced:  Burr  &  Balcom,  1840;  Burr  & 
White,  1843;  F.  W.  Wright,  1846;  Toleman,  Milli- 
kin  &Co.,  1851;  Gushing  Burr  &  Co.,  1853;  Burr  & 
Wallace,  1856;  Burr  &  Green,  1860;  Charles  O. 
Green,  1865 ;  and  Mr.  Green  has  continued  in  busi- 
ness at  this  location  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  in  connection  with  dealing  in  wood  and  lumber 
he  does  an  extensive  business. 
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CI\^L  HISTORY- 
TOWN  OFFICERS. 
1767.  Moderator,  John  Fitch ;  Clerk,  James  Lock,  Jr.  ;  Selectmen, 
James  Lucke,  John  Fitch,  John  Jones,  Jr.  1768.  Sloderator,  James 
Lock  ;  Clerk,  James  Locke.  Jr.  ;^Seletlmen,  Juroes  Lock,  Jr.,  John 
Jones,  Jacob  Puffer,  Jonathan  Barrett,  Levi  Hougliton.  17G9.  Modera- 
tor, James  Lock,  Jr.  ;  Clerk^  WiUium  Parkman  ;  Selectmen,  Jacob 
Puffer,  Thomas  Stearns,  Benjamin  Spalding,  1770.  Moderator,  James 
Luck,  Jr.  ;  Clerk,  Williant  Parknian ;  Selectmen,  Stephen  Gibson,  John 
Bates,  William  Parkman.  1771.  ilodenitor,  Thomas  Stearns;  Clerk, 
James  Bennett ;  Selectmen,  James  Bennett,  Jacob  Puffer,  John  Lnck. 
177"2,  Moderator,  Jumes,  Lock,  Jr.  ;  Clerk,  Jonas  Barrett;  Selectmen, 
Jonas  Barrett,  James  Lock,  Jr.,  John  Junes.  ^773.  Moderator,  James 
Lock,  Jr.  ;  Clerk,  Jonas  Barrett ;  Selectmen,  Samuel  Stone,  John  Jones, 
Jonas  Barrett.  1774.  Moderator,  Thoums  Stearns  ;  Clerk,  Jonas  Bar- 
rett ;  Selectmen,  Jonus  Barrett,  Samuel  Stone,  James  Bennett.  177o. 
Moderator,  Thomas  Stearns  ;  Clerk,  Steplien  Gibson  ;  Selectmen,  Stephen 
Gihdon,  Samuel  Stone,  Isaac  Brown.  1776.  Moderator,  Thomas  Stearns  ; 
Clerk.  John  Lawrence,  Jr.  ;  Selectmen,  Isaac  Gregory,  John  Lawrence, 
Jr,  Isaac  Brown,  Joseph  Walker,  Abijah  Wynian.  1777.  3Ioderator, 
Jrtinea  Bennett  ;  Clerk,  Isaac  Gregory  ;  Selectmen,  Isaac  Gregory,  Sam- 
uel Stone,  Jonathan  Lock.  1778.  3Iuderutor,  Thomas  Stearns  ;  Clerk, 
Isaac  Gregory;  Selectmen,  Samuel  Stone.  John  Junes,  ,\aa  Walker, 
Isaac  Gregory,  Jacob  Damon.  1779.  Moderator,  Thomas  Stearns ; 
Clerk,  Jonathan  Lock  ;  Sf  lectnien,  Jonathan  Lock,  Jacob  Damon.  Asa 
Walker.  1780.  Moderator,  Thomas  Stearns ;  Clerk,  Isaac  Gregory; 
Sekctmen,  ,\sa  Kendall,  John  Lawrence,  Jr.,  Hooker  Osgood.  1781. 
Moderator,  Asa  Kendall ;  Clerk,  Jonathan  Lock  ;  Selectmen,  Samuel 
Stone,  Asa  Kendall,  Stephen  Patch.  178J.  Moderator,  Stephen  Gibson  ; 
Clerk  Jonathan  Lock  ;  Selectmen,  Joiiatlian  Lock,  Jacob  Damon,  Abi- 
jah Wyman.  178:J.  Moderator,  Thomas  Stearns;  Derk,  Jonathan  Lock  ; 
Selectmen,  Jonathan  Lock,  Abijah  Wyman,  Jacob  Damon.  1784.  3Iod- 
entor,  Thomas  Stearns ;  Clerk,  Jonathan  Lock;  Selectmen,  Jonathan 
Lock,  Abijah  Wyman,  Jacob  Damon,  John  Jaquitb,  Timothy  Stone. 
\lHb.  Moderator,  Abijah  Wyman  ;  Clerk,  JouaChan  Lock  ;  Selectmen. 
John  Lawrence.  Isaac  Gregory,  Charles  Lawrence.  1786.  Moderator, 
Abijah  Wyman  ;  Clerk,  Isaac  Gregory;  Selectmen,  Isaac  Gregory, 
Charles  Lawrence,  Stephen  Patch.  1787.  Moderator,  Abijah  Wyman  ; 
Clerk.  Isaac  Gregory ;  Selectmen,  Isaac  Gregory,  Stephon  Patch, 
Charles  Lawrence.  1783.  Moderator,  .\bijah  Wyman  ;  Clerk,  Waldren 
Stone  ;  Selectmen,  Waldren  Stone,  Benjamin  Adams,  Stephen  Patch. 
1789.  Moderator,  Benjamin  Adams;  Clerk,  Waldren  Stone;  Selectmen, 
Waldren  Stone,  Benjamin  Adams,  Stephen  Patch.  179il.  Moderator, 
Abijah  Wyman  ;  Clerk,  Isaac  Green  ;  S«>lectmen.  Isaac  Green,  Jacob 
Damon.  Isaac  Gregory.  1791.  Moderator.  Beujarain  Adams ;  Clerk, 
Isaac  Green  ;  Selectmen,  Isaac  Green,  Stephen  Patch,  .\sa  Kendall,  Jr. 
17f12.  Moderator,  Abijah  Wytnan  ;  Clerk,  Isaac  Green  .  Selectmen, 
Stephen  Patch.  \aa.  Kendall,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Colomitn.  1793.  Moderator. 
Abijah  Wyman  ;  Clerk,  Isaac  Green  :  S<>lectnien.  Isaac  Green.  Stephen 
Patch,  Benjamin   Coleman.     1794.   Moderator,    Abijah    Wyman  ;  Clerk, 


Benjamin  Coleman  ;  Selectmen,  Benjamin  Coleman,  Stephen  Patch, 
Isaac  Gregory.  1795.  3Ioderator,  Abijah  Wyman  ;  Clerk,  Benjamin 
Coleman  ;  Selectmen,  Benjamin  Coleman,  Peter  Lawrence,  Abraham 
Edwards.  1796.  Moderator,  Abijah  Wyman ;  Clerk,  Benjamin  Cole- 
man ;  Selectmen,  Benjamin  Coleman,  Abmham  Edwards,  Asa  Kendall, 
Jr.  1797.  Moderator,  Abijah  Wyman;  Clerk,  Benjamin  Coleman  ; 
Selectmen,  Benjamin  Coleman,  Abraham  Edwards,  Asa  Kendall.  1798. 
Moderator,  Abijah  Wyman  ;  Clerk,  Benjamin  Coleman  ;  Selectmea,  Ben- 
jamin Coleman,  Abraham  Edwards,  Asa  Kendall,  Jr.  1799.  Moderator, 
Abijah  Wyman;  Clerk,  Allen  Flagg ;  Selectmen,  Cnshinft.  Bnrr,  Wil- 
liam Green,  Benj  onin  Damon.  1800.  Moderator,  Abijah  Wyman  ;- 
Clerk,  Allen  Flagg;  Selectmen,  Cashing  Burr,  William  Qreen,  Benja* 
min  Damon  ;  Repreoentative,  Stephen  Patch.  1801.  Moderator,  Gush- 
ing Burr;  Clerk,  Allen  Flagg;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Burr,  William 
Green,  Benjamin  Damon.  1802,  ^loderator,  Cushing  Burr;  Clerk, 
Allen  Flagg;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Burr,  WlUiam  Green,  Isaac  Walker. 
18U3.  Moderator,  Cashing  Burr;  Clerk,  Allen  Flagg;  Selectmen,  Cash- 
ing Burr.  William  Green,  Amoe  Willlngton.  1804.  Moderator,  Cushing 
Burr;  Clerk,  Allen  Flagg;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Bnrr,  William  Green, 
Benjamin  Damon  ;  Bepresentatire,  John  Locke.  1805.  Moderator, 
Cuflhing  Burr  ;  Clerk,  Allen  Flagg;  Selectmen,  Cashing  Bnrr,  Elijah 
Prescottf  Benjamin  Damon;  Representative,  John  Locke.  1806.  Mod- 
erator, Amoe  Willington  ;  Clerk,  Allen  Flagg;  Selectmen,  Allen  Flagg, 
Amos  Willington,  Isaac  Walker.  1S07.  Moderator,  Amos  Willington  ; 
Clerk,  Allen  Flagg;  Selectmen,  Allen  Flagg,  Amos  Willington, Stephen 
Patch,  Jr.  1808.  Moderator,  Amos  Willington  ;  CTerk,  Allen  Flagg  ; 
Selectmen,  Allen  Flagg,  Amos  Willington,  Stephen  Patch,  Jr.  I8U9. 
Moderator,  Cushing  Burr;  Clerk,  Allen  Flagg;  Selectmen,  Allen  Flagg, 
Cushing  Burr,  Amos  Willington.  1310.  Moderator,  John  Locke  ;  Clerk, 
Amos  Willington  ;  Selectmen,  Amos  Willington,  Wm.  Green,  Jonathan 
Roff.  1811.  Moderator,  David  Wood;  Clerk,  Allen  Flagg;  Selectmen, 
Amos  Willington,  Wm.  Green,  David  Wood  ;  Represantatlve,  Amoti  Wil- 
lington. 1812.  Moderator,  Amos  Willington;  Clerk,  Allen  Flagg;  Se- 
lectmen, Amos  Willington,  Wm.  Green,  Stephen  Patch,  Jr.  1813.  Mod- 
erator, John  Locke;  Clerk,  Allen  FUgg;Selectraen,  Allen  Flagg,  Cashing 
Burr,  Oliver  Kendall;  Represenutive.  John  Locke.  1814.  Moderator, 
John  Locke;  CHerk,  Allen  Flagg;  Selectmen,  Allen  Flagg,  Cushing 
Burr,  Oliver  Kendall.  1815.  Moderator,  John  Locke;  Clerk,  John 
Locke;  Selectmen,  John  Locke,  Cushing  Burr,  Oliver  Kendall.  1816. 
Moderator,  Cushing  Burr  ;  Clerk,  John  Locke  ;  Selectmen,  John  Locke, 
Cushing  Burr,  Oliver  Kendall.  I8I7.  Moderator.  Cashing  Burr;  Clerk, 
Alexander  T.  Willard  ;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Burr,  Oliver  Kendall,  Rob- 
ert W.  Burr.  1818.  Moderator,  Cushtng  Burr ;  Clerk,  Alexander  T. 
Willard  ;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Burr,  Oliver  Kendall,  Robert  W.  Burr. 
1819.  Moderator.  Cushing  Burr;  Clerk,  Alexander  T.  Willard;  Select- 
men, Cushing  Burr,  Oliver  Kendall,  Robert  W.  Burr.  1820.  Moderator, 
John  Locke;  Clerk,  .Alexander  T.  Willard;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Bnrr, 
Oliver  Kendall,  Rol>ert  W.  Burr.  1821.  Moderator,  John  Locke  ;  Clerk, 
Alexander  T.  Willard;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Burr.  Oliver  Kendall,  Rob- 
ert W.  Bnrr.  1822.  Moderator,  Cushing  Burr;  Clerk,  Alexander  T. 
Willard ;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Burr,  Oliver  Kendall,  Robert  W.  Burr. 
1823.  Moderator,  John  Locke;  Clerk,  Cushing  Burr,  Jr.;  Selectmen, 
Cushing  Burr,  Robert  W.  Burr,  Stephen  Wyman  ;  Representative,  John 
Locke.  1824  Moderator,  Cushing  Burr;  Clerk,  Cashing  Burr,  Jr.; 
Selectmen,  Robert  W.  Burr,  Stephen  Wyman,  Asa  KendalL  1825. 
Moderator,  Cushing  Burr;  Clerk,  Cashing  Bnrr,  Jr. ;  Selectman,  Stephen 
Wyman,  Asa  Kendall,  .\Ba  Stratton.  1826.  Moderator,  Nathaniel 
.\dams ;  Clerk,  Cashing  Burr,  Jr. ;  Selectmen,  Asa  Kendall,  Oliver 
Kendall,  Gushing  Burr,  Jr.  18'27.  Moderator,  Nathaniel  Adams;  Clerk, 
Andrews  Edwards;  Selectmen,  Gushing  Barr,  Jr.,  Isaac  Hartwell,  Oli- 
ver Kendall ;  Representative,  Kzekiel  L.  Bascom.  1828.  Moderator, 
Nathan-el  Adams ;  Clerk,  Andrews  Edwards;  Selectmen,  Stephen  Wy- 
man, Cashing  Burr,  Jr.,  Abraham  Haskell  ;  Representative,  Ezekiel 
Bascom.  1829.  Moderator,  Nathaniel  Adams;  Clerk,  Andrews  Ed- 
wards ;  Selectmen,  Stephen  Wyman,  Cushing  Burr,  Jr.,  Abraham  Has- 
kell ;  Representative,  Ezekiel  L.  Bascom.  1830.  Moderator,  John 
Locke;  Clerk,  Abrahora  Haskell,  Jr.;  Selectmen,  Stephen  Wyman, 
Cushing  Burr,  Jr.,  Joel  Balcom  ;  Representative,  Abraham  Haskell,  Jr. 
IS31.  Moderator,  Nathaniel  .\dams ;  Clerk,  Abraham  Haitkell,  Jr. ;  Se- 
lectmen, Cushing  Burr,  Jr.,  Joel  Balcom,  Noah  Start;  RepreKntaiire, 
Abraham  Edwards.  Previous  to  this  the  representatives  were  chosen  in 
May.  In  November,  1831,  Cushing  Barr  was  chosen  RepmentatiTS  for 
the  session  of  1832,  and  all  his  snccefisora  were  chosen  to  serve  the  next 
winter  after  their  election  in  November.  1832.  Moderator,  Nathaniel 
.\dam8  ;  Clerk,  Abraham  Haskell,  Jr.  ;  Selectmen,  Cusbiug  Barr,  Jr., 
Joel  Balcom,  Issac  Hartwell.  1&33.  Moderator,  Nathaniel  Adams; 
Clirk,  Abraham  Haskell,  Jr, ;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Burr,  Jr.,  Joel  Bal- 
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com,  Tsnac  Ilartwell  ;  RepreseDtative,  Cashing  Burr,  Jr.  1834.  Mode- 
rator, Nathaniel  AJamB;  Clerk,  Al>ra)iani  Habkel] ;  Selectmen,  Ciishlng 
Borr,  Jr.,  Stepbeo  Lawrence.  Isaac  HartweM.  IKIiS.  Slurferator,  Na- 
thaniel AdaiiiB ;  Clerk,  Abraham  Haskell;  Selectmen,  Gushing  Buir, 
Jr.,  Joel  Uatcuin,  Stephen  Lawrence  ;  Bepreeenlotive,  Cushing  Burr,  Jr. 
18:t6.  Moderator.  Narhaniel  Adjimn  ;  Clerk,  Abraham  Hat*IieII  ;  SelfCt- 
nien,  CuahioK  Burr,  Jr.,  Stephen  Lawienc«,  Joel  Balcom.  18'i7.  Mod- 
erator, Nathaniel  Adams;  Clerk,  Cu&hiagBurr,  Jr. ;  Selectmen, Stephen 
Lawrence,  Joel  Balcom,  David  Lawrence  ;  Reprei»entative,  Cushlnn:  Burr, 
Jr.  1ii3S.  Moderator,  Joel  Balcom;  Clerk,  Abraham  Haskell;  Select- 
men, Joel  BhIcoiii,  Levi  Burr,  Cushing  Burr,  Jr.  1839.  Mu'iemtur, 
Jouas  Patch;  Clerk,  Cueliing  Borr;  Selectmen,  .\braham  Haskell, 
Lake  Wellington,  Isaac  Haskell.  1640.  Moderator,  Joel  Balcom  ; 
Clerk,  Cusbing  Burr;  Selectmen,  Abraham  Haskell,  Isaac  HartweM, 
Samuel  Damon;  RepreKentative,  St»'phen  Jones.  1841.  Moderator, 
Nathaniel  Adams ;  Clerk,  Cushing  Burr;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Burr, 
KphraiDi  Hayward,  Isaac  Patch ;  RepresenUilive,  Apa  Wnlker,  Jr. 
1S42.  Moderator,  Joel  Balcum  ;  Clerk,  dishing  Burr;  Selectmen,  Jonad 
Patch,  Ephraim  Hnyward,  Howard  Gates;  Represeniative,  Asa  Walk- 
er, Jr.  1843.  Moderator,  Joel  Balcom;  Cleik,  Cushing  Burr;  Select- 
men, Isaac  Uartwell,  Ephraim  Hayward,  Joel  Hayward  ;  Representa- 
tiTe,  Amofl  AVillington,  Jr.  1844.  Moderator,  Joel  Baliom  ;  Clerk, 
Cnabiog  Burr;  Selettmen,  Ephniim  Hayward,  Joel  Balcom,  Jotl  Hay* 
ward  ;  Representative,  Reuben  Bates.  1845.  Mudcmtor,  Joel  Balcom  ; 
Clerk,  Cushing  Burr;  Selectmen,  Joel  Bulcom,  .Mfred  Hitchcock,  James 
Hayward  ;  Representative,  Reuben  Bates.  1846.  Moderator,  Cephas 
Watkins ;  Clerk,  Cushing  Burr ;  Selectmen,  Cufhing  Burr.  Alfred 
Hitchcock.  Jamas  Hay wara  ;  Representative,  Charles  W.  Wuod.  1847. 
Muderutor,  Abraham  Haskell;  Clerk,  Cushing  Burr;  Selectmen,  Cush- 
ing Burr,  James  Hayward,  Hoeen  Kendall  ;  Representative,  Alfred 
Hitchcock.  1848.  Moderator.  Francis  W.  Wright ;  Clerk,  Francis  Tin- 
ker ;  Selectmen,  J^mes  Hayward,  Alfred  Hitchcock,  Asa  Walker,  Jr.  ; 
Representative,  Hosea  Kendall.  1849.  Moderator,  Frederick  W.  Har- 
ris ;  Clerk,  CushiDi;  Burr;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Burr,  Martin  Howard, 
Silas  Rice;  Kepresentative,  Howard  Gate*.  1850.  3Ioderator,  Francis 
W.  Wright;  Clerk,  Francis  Tinker;  Selectmen,  Martin  Howard,  Silas 
Rice,  Samuel  Burr;  Representative,  Howard  Gates.  1851.  Itloderator, 
Francis  W.  Wright ;  Clerk,  Francis  Tinker  ;  Selectmen,  Cushing  Burr, 
Willlum  Sheldon,  Francis  W.  Wright;  Representative,  Uoeea  Kendall. 
18.yi.  Moderator,  Francis  W.  Wright;  Clerk,  Francis  Tinker;  Select- 
men, Cushing  Burr,  Francis  W.  Wright,  Martin  Howard;  Representa- 
tive, Amua  Wellington.  1853  .Moderator,  Seromus  Gates  :  Clerk,  Fran- 
cis Tinker;  Selectmen,  Martin  Howard,  Stephen  Wyman,  William 
Sheldon;  Representative,  Benjamin  Allen.  1854.  Moderator,  Francis 
W.  Wright;  Clerk,  Cushing  Burr;  Selectmen,  Francis  W.  Wright, 
Stephen  Wyraan,  Silas  Rice;  Representative,  Benjamin  Allen.  I85r>. 
Moderutor,  Francis  W.  Wright ;  Clerk,  Cushing  Burr  ;  Selectmen,  Fran- 
cis W.  Wright,  Luke  Wellington,  Sllaa  Rice.  1866.  Moderator,  Francis 
W.  Wright;  Clerk,  Cushing  Burr;  Selectmen,  Stephen  Wyman,  Levi 
Burr,  Robert  Spencer;  Representative,  Cyrus  A.  Davis.  lffo7.  Modera- 
tor. F.  W.  Wright;  Clerk,  P.  C.  Burr;  Selectmen,  F.  W.  Wright,  Luke 
Wellington.  Joseph  Foster.  1858.  Moderator.  F.  W.  Wright ;  Clerk,  P. 
C.  Burr;  Selectmen,  F.  W.  Wright,  Luke  Wellington,  Joseph  Foster. 
1859.  Moderator,  Stephen  Wyman;  Clerk,  P.  C.  Burr;  Selectmen,  Levi 
Burr,  Stephen  Wyman,  Samuel  P.  Gilson.  18G0.  Moderator.  B.  W.  Sea- 
mans;  Clerk,  P.  C.  Burr;  Selectmen,  F.  W.  Wright,  Luke  Wellington, 
Paul  Gates ;  Bepreseutative,  Joseph  Foster.  18bL  Moderator,  B.  W. 
Seamans;  Clerk,  P.  C.  Burr;  Selectmen,  Silas  Rice,  Joseph  Foster,  B. 
F.  Wallis.  1862.  Moderator,  B.  W.  Seamans;  Qerk,  P.  C.  Burr;  Se- 
lectmen, Joeeph  Foster,  B.  F.  Wollls,  John  S.  Juquitb.  1863.  Modera- 
tor, F.  W.  Wright;  Clerk,  J.  M.  J.  Jefts ;  Selectmen,  F.  W.  Wright, 
John  S.  Jaqnith,  Liberty  Wellington  ;  Representative,  Paul  Gates. 
18t;4.  Modermtor,  F.  W.  Wright;  Clerk,  E.  H.  Hayward  ;  Selectmen,  F. 
W.  Wright,  J.  3.  Jaquith,  Liberty  Wellington.  I860.  Moderator,  F. 
W.  Wright ;  Clerk,  E.  H.  Hayword ;  Selectmen,  F.  W.  Wright,  J.  3. 
Jaquith,  Liberty  Wellington  ;  Representative,  George  L.  Hitchcock. 
1866.  Moderator.  F.  W.  Wright;  Clt-rk,  P.  C.  Burr;  Selectmen,  F.  W. 
Wright,  J.  3.  Jaquith,  Liberty  Wellington.  1867.  Moderator.  F.  W. 
Wright;  Clerk,  Francis  Tinker;  Selectmen,  Liberty  Wellington,  Chas. 
0.  Green.  Julius  K.  Gates.  1808.  Moderator,  Francis  W.  Wright ;  Clerk, 
Francis  Tinker  ;  Selectmen,  Samuel  R.  Damon,  Robert  Spencer,  John  C. 
Whitney.  1809.  3Ioderator,  Dennis  Fay  ;  Clerk,  Alonzo  A.  Carr  ;  Se- 
lectmen, Samuel  R.  Damon,  John  C.  Whitney,  Julius  K.  Gates  ;  Repre- 
sentative, Samael  R.  Damon.  1870.  Moderator,  F.  W.  Wright;  Clerk, 
Alonzo  A.  Carr ;  Selectmeu.  F.  W.  Wright,  John  C.  Whitney,  Charles  S. 
Allen.  1871.  Moderator,  F.  W.  Wright;  Clerk,  Alon/o  A.  Carr;  Se- 
lecimen,  John  C.  Wbitn^,  E.  P.  Stone,  Joel  Foster.     1872.  Moderator, 


F.  W.  Wright ;  Clerk,  A.  A.  Carr  ;  Selectmen,  John  C.  Whitney,  F.  W. 
Wright,  George  Handley.  1ST3  Moderator,  F.  W.  Wright;  Clerk,  A. 
.\.  Ciirr;  Selectmen,  F.  W,  Wiight.  George  Handley.  Joseph  Filter; 
Representative,  Alonzo  A.  Corr.  1874.  Mo<leraior,  F.  W.  Wright  ; 
Cleik,  A.  A.  Civrr ;  Selectmen,  F.  W.  Wright,  Joseph  Foster,  Jesse 
Foster.  1875.  MtMjcrutor,  George  S.  Shaw  ;  Clerk,  J.  W.  Sheldon  ;  Se- 
lectmen, Josieph  Foster,  Jesse  Fimter,  J.  P.  Hayward.  18TR.  Moderator, 
F.  W.  Wright;  Clerk,  J.  W.  Sheldon;  Selectmen,  Jes-e  Foster,  V  P. 
Hayward,  F.  W.  Wright.  1877.  Moderator,  F.  W.  Wright  ;  Clerk.  J. 
W.  ShelJon  ;  Selectmen,  J.  P.  Hayward,  F.  W.  Wright,  Jesse  Foiiter- 
1878.  Moderator,  Edwin  K.  Johnson;  Clerk,  J.  W.Sheldon;  Selectmen. 
Jesse  Foster,  Joel  Foster,  William  S.  Estabrook  ;  Kepresentntive,  F.  W. 
Wright.  1879  Moderator,  Edwin  K.  Johnson  ;  Clerk,  J.  W.  Sheldon  ; 
Selectmen,  Je^e  Foster,  Wni.  S.  Estabrook,  Joel  Foster.  J88('.  M<^Kie- 
rator,  F.  W.  Wright;  Clerk,  J.  W.  Sheldon;  Selectmen,  Wm.  .S.  Esta- 
brook, Levi  Lawrence,  Julius  K.  GateF.  IsSl.  .^Iollerator,  F.  W. 
I  Wright ;  C  erk,  J.  W.  Sheldon  ;  Seli-ctnien,  Wm.  8.  Estabrook,  Julius 
I  K.  Gaita,  Ivers  H.  Brooks.  1882.  Moderator,  F.  W.  Wright  ;  Clt-rk, 
I  J.  W.  Sheldon  ;  Selectmen,  Wm.  ?.  Estabrook.  Julius  K.  Gates,  Ivers  H. 
I  Brooks  ;  Representative.  Alonzo  A.  Carr.  Ib8t.  ^loderator,  F.  W. 
Wright ;  Clork,  J.  W.  Sheldon  ;  Selectmen,  Julius  K.  Gates,  George 
Hatidli*y,  Wm.  S.  Estabrook.  1884.  Mwienitor,  F.  W.  Wricht  ;  Clerk, 
J.  W.  Sheldon;  Selectmen,  George  Handley,  F.  W.  Wright,  .\lonzo  A. 
Carr.  1885.  Moderator,  F.  W.  Wright;  Clerk,  J.  W.  Sheldon:  Select- 
men, F.  W.  Wright,  A.  A.  Carr,  David  H.  Damon.  It^so.  Moderator.  F. 
W.Wright;  Clerk,  J.  W.  Shf  Idou  ;  Selectmen,  F.  W.  Wright.  David 
II.  Dnnion,  Jestje  Foster.  1887.  3Ioderator,  F.  W.  Wright;  Clerk.  J- 
W.  Slieldou  ;  Selectmen,  F.  W.  Wright,  David  H.  Damon,  .h-snt  Fl.'^ler. 
1888.  Moderator,  F  W.  Wright;  Clerk,  J.  W.  Sliehlon  ;  Selectmen,  F. 
W.  Wright.  Jease  Foster,  Horace  S.  Br<»oks.  188'.).  Moderator.  F.  W. 
Wright;  Clerk,  J.  W.  Sheldon  :  Selectmen.  Julius  K.  Gates,  Joel  Foster, 
John  T.  Can  ;  Representative,  Horace  3.  Brooks. 

Magistrates. — There  was  no  person  appointed 
here  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  royal  favor  during 
the  eight  years  of  existence  which  Ashby  had  under 
the  reign  of  His  Majesty.  After  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  the  duty  of  appointing  these  officers  de- 
volved upon  the  Governor.  One  hundred  years  ago 
there  was  much  dignity  attached  to  this  office.  The 
salutation  on  meeting  would  invariably  be  "Good 
morning  (if  that  was  the  hour),  Esquire  Smith." 
Esquire  Smith,  always  instead  of  Mr.  Smith,  was  the 
prefix  used.  There  has  been  a  great  change  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  now  men  holding  this  office 
do  not  enjoy  the  distinction  that  once  attended  the 
position. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Ashby  justices  of  the 
peace,  giving  the  dates  of  their  appointment  and  the 
dates  of  their  death: 

Jonathan  Locke,  commissioned  1788,  died  Angnst  29,  1808  ;  Allen 
Flagg,  commissioned  1708,  died  October  7,  1815  ;  Abijah  Wyman,  com- 
missioned 1802,  died  November  24,1804;  John  Locke,  commissioned 
180i,  died  August  24,  1850  ;  John  Wyman,  comniiieioneU  18u8,  died 
Moy  9,  181C  ;  Alexander  T.  Willard,  commissioned  1811,  died  December 
14,  18.^  ;  Ezekiel  Coleman,  commissioned  1813,  died  December  10,18.^  ; 
Stephen  Wyman,  Sen.,  commissioned  1827,  died  April  3U,  1852;  Amos 
Wellington,  commissioned  1839,  died  November  2i>,  1857  ;  Luke  Wt-1- 
lington,  commissioned  184:1,  died  January  26,  1868  ;  Isaac  Patch,  com< 
missioned  1843,  died  April  2C,  1847;  Alfred  Hitchcock,  commissioned 
1843,  died  March  30,  1874;  Cushing  Burr,  commissioned  1848.  died 
February  6,  18G6 ;  Francis  W.  Wright,  commissioned  1848;  Stephen 
Wyman,  Jr.,  commissioned  1850,  died  February  13,  1868 ;  Leonard 
French,  commissioned  1868  ;  Mariin  Howard,  commissioned  1859  ;  Ben> 
jamin  W.  Seamans,  commissioned  1800,  died  November  16,  lKr<n  ;  Zenas 
Allen,  commissioned  1863,  died  May  20, 1887  ;  James  M.  J.  Jefts,  coin- 
nnssioned  1804,  died  December  22,  1886;  Dennis  Fay,  commissioned 
I8G0,  died  Feljruary  22,  1889;  Francis  Tinker,  commissioned  186e  ; 
Benjamin  F.  Wallace,  commissioned  18rt7  ;  Alonzo  A.  Carr,  commis- 
sioned 1874;  Charles  O.  Green,  comuiisaioned  1874  ;  Jonas  P.  Hayward, 
commissioned  1874,  died  November  29,  1867  ;  Samuel  R.  Damon,  com- 
missioned 1876;  3.  Joseph  Bradlee,  commissioned  1884. 
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The  last  named  gentleman  has  the  power  to  issue 
warrants  and  take  bail ;  and  the  office  was  given  to 
him  because  Ashby  is  situated  about  seventeen  miles 
irom  a  lliddlesei  District  Court. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 
ASHB  Y—{  Continued). 

POST-OFFICE,     PIIYt-KTANS,     AGRICULTURAL,     PER- 
SONAL   NOTICE.?. 

Post-office. — A  post-office  was  established  in 
Ashby  in  1812,  soon  after  the  turnpike  was  finished. 
The  following  list  of  postmasters,  with  the  dates  of 
their  .ippointments,  was  furnished  by  the  Post-office 
Department  at  Washington : 

Alexander  T.  Willard,  appointed  Januar?  27,  1812;  Lloyd  Hall,  ap- 
pointed October  4,  1S3U  ;  William  Weston,  Jr.,  appointed  May  21,  1847  ; 
Martin  Howard,  appointed  May  31,  1848;  Nathaniel  Whittemore,  ap- 
pointed July  3,  1849  ;  George  L.  Adania,  appointed  April  12,  1856 ; 
Abrum  White,  appointed  December  19,  185G ;  Samuel  M.  Allen,  ap- 
pointed May  8,  186U  ;  Benjamin  W.  Seanians,  appointed  August  15, 
isni;  Perez  C.  Burr,  appointed  March  23,  18G4 ;  Cbarlen  O.  Green, 
appointed  October  31,  ISiiT  ;  George  Handley,  appointed  November 
21,  1885. 

Mr.  Willard  held  the  office  twenty-seven  years, 
eight  months  and  seven  days.  At  first  the  office  was 
kept  by  Nathaniel  Adams,  at  the  tavern  on  the 
corner  of  the  Common.  A  part  of  the  time  it  was 
kept  at  the  Start  store.  Mr.  Hall  was  a  shoemaker, 
and  he  had  the  office  in  the  west  wing  of  C.  O. 
Green's  store.  Since  1860  the  office  has  been  kept  at 
its  present  location. 

Physicians. — Dr.  Thomas  Carver  was  the  first  dis- 
ciple of  Galen,  who  had  the  courage  to  commence  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Ashby.  He  settled 
here  in  1774,  seven  years  after  the  incorporation  of 
the  town,  but  nothing  is  known  concerning  his  birth- 
place, or  where  he  received  his  education.  His  name 
does  not  appear  on  the  town  records  more  than  once 
or  twice  when  he  was  chosen  on  a  committee.  The 
fact  that  he  remained  in  practice  here  for  nearly  forty 
years  furnishes  sufficient  evidence  that  his  professional 
services  were  appreciated  here.  He  was  a  skillful 
physician  and  an  honorable  man.  He  died  October 
7,  1815. 

Dr.  Allen  Flagg  came  to  Ashby  in  1798 ;  his  pre- 
vious history  is  also  unknown.  He  opened  an  office 
and  shared  the  practice  with  Dr.  Carver.  While 
here  he  built  the  house  which  stands  on  the  east  side 
of  the  road  from  the  post-office  to  the  South  Village, 
just  after  crossing  the  rivulet,  the  next  house  south  of 
the  Goodnow  house,  built  by  Lewis  Gould.  He  had 
an  extensive  practice,  someiimes  riding  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  town,  and  he  was  a  much-respected  citi- 
zen. He  was  the  second  person  in  Ashby  who  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  justice  of  the  peace.    The 


next  year  after  he  came  here  he  was  elected  town 
clerk,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  years  he  held 
the  office  till  his  decease.  He  died  October  15,  1815, 
just  one  week  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Carver. 

Dr.  Abraham,  Haskell,  Jr.,  soon  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Flagg  located  in  Ashby,  and  practiced  medicine  here 
about  three  years,  when  he  sold  out  to  Dr.  Moses 
Kidder  and  removed  to  Leominster,  where  he  was  in 
practice  for  some  time,  but  he  returned  to  Ashby  and 
bought  out  Dr.  Kidder,  and  remained  here  till  his 
death,  April  23,  1851. 

Dr.  Moses  Kidder  was  bom  in  Billerica,  July  25, 
1789.  He  entered  Williams  College  two  years  in  ad- 
vance, and  spent  the  junior  year  (1810)  in  that  insti- 
tution, but  he  did  not  proceed  further  in  a  collegiate 
course  of  study.  He  studied  with  Dr.  Stickney,  of 
Antrim,  N.  H.,  during  1811,  and  with  Dr.  Matthias 
Spaulding,  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  during  1812.  In  1813 
he  was  a  surgeon  stationed  at  Fort  Warren,  where  he 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  a  self- 
made  man,  quick  of  apprehension,  and  remarkable  in 
regard  to  his  power  of  memory.  He  was  not  a  healthy 
man,  and  for  this  reason  while  he  was  here  at  differ- 
ent times  he  had  two  men  of  his  profession  with  him 
as  assistants.  He  was  skillful  and  faithful  to  his 
patients;  He  left  town  about  1825,  after  which  time 
he  was  in  practice  at  Townsend,  Littleton  and  Dub- 
lin, N.  H.,  a  short  time  in  each  place,  and  at  last  he 
removed  to  Lowell,  where  he  died. 

Dr.  George  Haskell  was  the  successor  of  Dr.  Kidder. 
There  is  nothing  particular  in  tradition  concerning 
this  gentleman.  He  remained  here  about  five  years 
when  he  removed  to  Alton,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Daniel  B.  Cutter  was  born  in  Jaffrey,  N.  H., 
May  10,  1808 ;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1833,  from  Yale  College  Medical  Department  1834. 
He  came  to  Ashby  in  1834,  and  remained  here  two 
years  and  then  he  moved  to  Peterborough,  N.  H., 
where  he  not  only  became  popular  as  a  physician,  but 
he  was  a  prominent  citizen,  holding  the  most  im- 
portant offices  in  the  gift  of  the  town,  and  where  he 
died  in  1889. 

Dr.  Alfred  Hitchcock  was  born  at  Westminster,  Vt., 
October  23, 1813.  In  1831  he  went  to  New  York  City 
and  spent  three  or  four  months  to  be  cured  of  stam- 
mering, which  was  a  great  annoyance  to  him  and  an 
impediment  from  which  he  suffered  greatly  during 
his  youth.  He  returned  partially  relieved,  but  he 
never  entirely  overcame  the  embarrassment.  His 
early  education  was  acquired  at  the  "People's  Col- 
!  lege,"  the  common  school,  although  he  pursued  his 
studies  at  the  academy  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  a  short  time  at  each 
place.  His  health  failed  him  so  that  he  was  unable  to 
study ;  and  from  Andover  he  went  home  and  passed  a. 
long  time  under  the  care  of  a  doctor.  In  1834  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  his  native  town 
with  a  physician  of  considerable  note,  with  whom  he 
remained  a  year  or  more.     He  graduated  from  Dart- 
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mouth  College  Medical  Department  in  1S37,  aud 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Ashby  the 
same  year.  In  the  beginning  of  his  practice  fortune 
seemed  adverse,  and  it  is  said  that  for  the  first  six 
weeks  he  bad  no  business.  His  merits,  however,  soon 
began  to  be  appreciated,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  entered  upon  a  sphere  of  usefulness  which  atlended 
all  his  labors  as  long  as  he  lived.  Through  his  influ- 
ence Ashby,  though  a  small  town  and  surroundtd  by 
able  physicians,  btcame  a  centre  of  medical  practice. 
Young  men  resorted  thither  to  uvail  themselves  of 
his  teachings,  particularly  in  anatomy.  He  repre- 
sented Ashby  in  the  General  Court  in  1S47,  and  was 
one  of  the  selectmen  in  1848.  During  the  next  two 
years  he  was  invited  and  importuned  even,  by  the  in- 
fluential people  of  Fitchburg  to  remove  to  the  town. 
He  went  to  Fitchburg  in  1850.  In  I80I  he  attendtd 
medical  lectures  in  Paris  during  a  visit  to  Europe. 
In  1861-62-63  he  was  a  member  of  Governor  Andrews' 
Council.  His  death,  which  occurred  March  30,  1874, 
was  caused  by  angina  pectoris,  which  was  exceed- 
ingly distressing  at  times,  and  at  a  partial  relief  of 
what  proved  to  be  the  final  paroxysm  his  last  words 
were,  "Now  I  will  rest." 

Dr.  Leonard  French,  son  of  Leonard  C.  and  Nancy 
(Hutchinson)  French,  was  born  in  Bedford,  N.  H., 
Nov.  11,  1817.  Fitted  for  college  at  Gilmanton  (N. 
H.)  Academy  ;  graduated  from  Dartmouth,  1843  ;  took 
his  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  same  college  in  1846. 
April  1,  1847,  he  came  to  Ashby  and  entered  into 
partnership  with  Dr.  Hitchcock,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained three  years.  He  then  located  in  Fitchburg; 
but  for  some  reason,  known  only  to  himself,  he  only 
remained  there  three  months,  and  then  relumed  to 
Ashby,  and  continued  the  duties  of  his  profession 
until  November,  1801,  when  he  removed  to  Manches- 
ter, N.  H.,  where  he  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
medical  profession.  While  he  was  here  he  had  an 
extensive  practice,  was  consulted  in  difficult  cases 
from  the  adjoining  towns,  and  was  much  respected. 
He  was  one  of  the  counselors  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society.  He  has  two  sons,  both  of  whom 
were  born  in  Ashby,  who  are  practical  physicians 
and  surgeons.  Dr.  L.  Mellville  French,  born  July 
26,  1849,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at  home 
in  1869,  afterward'  attended  lectures  at  the  Univer- 
sity Medical  College,  New  York,  through  a  course, 
and  ic  1873  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  Med- 
ical Department.  He  is  now  in  practice  at  Manches- 
ter, N.  H.  Dr.  Henry  M.  French,  his  second  son, 
was  born  April  1,  1853;  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1876  ;  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1879.  from 
the  same  institution.  In  1880  he  attended  a  course 
of  lectures  in  New  Y'ork  City,  and  afterward  was  con- 
nected with  the  hospital  at  Flatbush,  N.  Y.  He  is 
at  present  in  practice  at  Cjncord,  N.  H.,  where  he  is 
a  successful  phytician  and  surgeon. 

Dr.  Charles  Davis  followed  Dr.  French  soon  after 
he  left.    Dr.  J.  S.  Andreios  was  in  Ashby  a  short  time. 


Dr.  James  Emerson  was  born  in  Barnstead,  N.  H., 
in  1817;  graduaied  from  the  Dartmouth  Medical 
School  in  1857;  was  in  practice  at  Ashby  from  1862 
to  1S65;  resided  in  Gardner  since  that  time  until  he 
died  there,  .January  18,  18'JO. 

Dr.  Josiah  M.  Blood,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Betsy 
(Abbott)  Blood,  was  born  in  Hollis,  N.  H.,  July  3, 
1832.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Worcester  Acadeiny, 
but  did  not  pursue  a  collegiate  course.  He  graduaud 
from  University  Medical  College,  New  York,  in  18.")7. 
An  alumnus  of  this  college  says  of  him,  "  He  was  one 
of  the  six  best  scholars  in  his  class  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty."  He  commenced  practice  in  Temple,  N.  H., 
aud  lemained  more  than  two  years  in  that  town. 
From  Temple  he  removed  toTownsend  and  practiced 
his  profession  until  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
War,  when,  in  1862,  he  was  appointed  assistant  sui- 
geon  in  the  United  States  Army.  He  remained  in 
the  service  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  came  to 
Ashby  in  1865,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has 
held,  and  now  holds,  the  confidence  of  its  citizens. 
He  is  a  modest  man,  skillful,  cautious,  prompt  to  an 
appointment,  and  his  record  compares  favorably  with 
any  of  his  predecessors  who  have  practiced  medicine 
in  Ashby. 

Agricultural. — The  farming  interests  of  Ashby, 
compared  with  that  of  the  adjoining  towns  appear  to 
good  advantage.  The  last  decennir.l  census  (18S5) 
gives  the  number  of  farmers  as  157,  number  of  farm 
laborers  as  101.  The  population  of  the  town  at  that 
time  was  871 — number  of  males,  436  ;  number  of 
females,  435.  Number  of  boys  in  the  public  schools, 
60.  The  aggregate  of  the  farmers,  laborers  and  boys 
was  376,  leaving  118  males  including  those  who  were 
either  too  old  or  too  young  for  labor,  who  are  engaged 
in  every  other  industry.  Of  this  118,  43  are  repre- 
sented as  either  retired  or  at  home  (children  under 
ten  years),  leaving  only  75  males  in  town  who  do  not 
work  at  farming.  These  workers  produce  annually 
on  their  farms  over  3000  tons  of  hay,  about  12,000 
bushels  of  potatoes,  about  3000  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
about  1000  bushels  of  oats,  about  the  same  quantity 
of  barley  and  other  grains  and  vegetables  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  From  their  orchards,  in  every  "  odd 
year,"  they  gather  about  13,000  bushels  of  merchanta- 
ble apples  besides  the  fruit  not  fit  for  market,  which 
is  made  into  cider  amounting  to  about  12,000  gallons. 
They  have  584  milch  cows,  and  a  creamery,  operated 
by  a  small  engine,  the  annual  product  of  which  is 
40,000  pounds  of  butter.  Quite  an  amount  of  dairy 
products  does  not  go  through  this  creamery,  but  is 
used  at  home.  A  large  amount  of  milk  is  put  on  the 
cars  for  Boston  market  and  some  retailed  in  Fitch- 
burg. Besides  these  sources  of  income  they  have 
large  graperies  and  acres  of  land  covered  with  vine- 
yaids,  which  (except  an  occasional  year  when  frost 
comes  too  early)  pay  them  well  for  their  labor.  One 
man  sold  twenty-aix  pounds  of  grapes  recently  for 
filty-two  dollars.    And  thee  the  peaches,  the  straw- 
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berries,  and  other  small  fruits,  receive  an  equal 
amount  of  attention,  and  pay  equally  as  well  for  the 
trouble  of  cultivation. 

If  the  farmers  in  this  climate  can  accomplish  as 
much  and  do  as  well  as  is  above  represented,  it  cer- 
tainly shows  a  lack  of  good  judgment  for  so  many 
young  men  in  New  England  to  leave  the  old  home- 
stead and  begin  anew  in  the  land  of  cyclones  at  the 
far  West.  One  thing  is  certain  beyond  dispute  :  it 
will  be  long  time  before  any  real  estate  agent  will 
make  a  fortune  on  commissions  in  selling  farms  in 
Ashby.  Its  citizens  love  their  homes  and  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  induce  their  children  to  be  attached 
to  the  town,  by  approving  of  all  innocent  amusements, 
by  giving  them  excellent  advantages  in  schooling, 
and  by  supplying  them  abundantly  with  those  news- 
papers and  magazines  which  reSect  the  thoughts  of 
some  of  the  keenest  minds  of  this  nation.  The  people 
of  this  town  have  a  good  amount  of  wealth,  and  their 
building?  are  kept  up  with  neatness  and  good  taste. 
They  enjoy  good  air,  good  water  and  delightful 
scenery,  and  best  of  all,  they  are  "  not  slothful  in  bus- 
iness," but  "  given  to  hospitality." 

The  person  who  named  the  town  is  nnknown,  but 
it  is  known  that  its  name  has  for  a  long  time  and  still 
is  pronounced  wrong  by  many.  It  is  not  Ashbye,  but 
Ashbee,  the  last  syllable  sounded  like  bee.  In  no 
other  State  or  nation  is  it  pronounced  Ashbye,  but  it 
is  Ashbee.  No  one  ever  heard  of  General  Canbye — 
pronounce  it  Canby  and  the  Indian  fighter  flashes  be- 
fore the  mind.  / 

Personal  Notices. — James  Lode,  a  very  enterpri- 
sing man,  came  from  Hopkinton  in  1749,  and  bought 
two  lots  of  land  of  Amos  Whitney,  situated  on  Bat- 
tery Hill,  and  commenced  a  settlement  on  it  the 
same  year.  This  land  was  taken  into  Ashby  at  the 
incorporation  of  the  town,  and  it  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  road  leading  from  Greenville  to  Fitchburg,  This 
was  the  next  year  after  John  Fitch  was  captured  by 
the  savages,  and  for  self-preservation  he  built  a  strong 
garrison-house  near  the  log  cabin  in  which  he  lived. 
Tradition  has  it  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  physical 
strength  and  endurance,  and  very  industrious.  He 
was  firdt  in  the  list  of  church  members,  and  he  built 
a  grist-mill,  situated  on  the  Locke  Brook,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  easterly  of  the  spot  where  the  large, 
unpainted  house  now  stands  on  what  was  his  home- 
stead.    He  died  September  1,  1782. 

James  Locke,  Jr.,  born  in  Hopkinton  in  1729,  came 
to  Townsend  with  his  father,  and  they  lived  together 
for  some  time,  until  he  married,  and  then  they  were 
near  neighbors.  He'  made  great  exertion  to  get  a 
good  common  education.  When  the  petition  for  a 
new  town  (which  resulted  in  the  incorporation  of 
Ashby)  was  before  the  General  Court,  he  appeared  at 
Boston  at  two  or  three  diiferent  times  as  representa- 
tive of  that  part  of  the  petitioners  belonging  to  Town- 
send.  At  the  first  and  second  town-meetings  under 
the  charter  he  was  chosen  town  clerk,  and  for  the 


next  two  years  he  was  moderator  of  the  annual  town- 
meetings.  He  served  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
four  times,  and  was  on  the  committee  for  building  the 
meeting-house.  In  1773  he  moved  from  Ashby  to 
Townsend,  and  lived  on  a  farm  situated  about  a  mile 
northerly  from  the  harbor,  and  it  was  at  that  place 
where  the  sheep  were  sheared  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  spun  the  wool,  wove  it  into  cloth,  and  made 
a  suit  of  tlothes  for  one  of  the  family  who  was-drafted 
into  the  army  at  so  short  a  notice.^  He  was  second 
lieutenant  in  Captain  James  Hosley's  company  of 
minute-men,  who  responded  to  the  call  of  the  19th  of 
April,  1775.  From  1774  to  1787  he  was  clerk  of  the 
Townsend  proprietors,  and  the  records  he  made,  both 
in  chirography  and  language,  are  equal  to  those  made 
at  the  present  time.  In  1777  and  1778  he  represented 
Townsend  in  the  General  Court. 

Jonathan  Lode,  Jr.,  born  Dec.  7,  1737,  a  brother 
of  the  former  James  Locke,  Jr.,  came  to  Ashby  from 
Hopkinton  in  1772,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  father 
to  care  for  him,  as  he  had  become  old  and  well 
stricken  in  years.  He  was  then  thirty-five  years  old, 
and  he  inherited  the  activity  and  energy  of  his  father. 
He  was  town  clerk  in  1782  and  1785,  aud  one  of  the 
selectmen  five  times  from  1777  to  1785.  He  was  on 
important  committees  several  times.  He  was  second 
lieutenant  in  Captain  John  Jones'  company,  which 
marched  at  the  alarm  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  He  was 
the  first  man  in  Ashby  who  held  the  office  of  justice  of 
the  peace  appointed  by  the  Governor.  In  proof  of 
his  enterprise  and  force  of  character,  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  set  of  farm  buildings,  which  have  resisted 
the  force  of  the  elements  for  more  than  a  century, 
now  standing  on  the  place  where  he  lived  and  died, 
and  which  he  built.  The  farm  is  now  owned  by 
Isaac  B.  Hayward.     He  died  August  29,  1808. 

Captain  John  Jones,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
(Miles)  Jones,  was  born  in  Concord  December?,  1730. 
He  married,  October  24,  1754,  Phebe  Brewer,  of 
Weston.  He  lived  in  Concord  until  1762,  when  he 
settled  in  the  northeast  part  of  Dorchester  Canada 
(now  Ashburnham).  He  was  a  selectman  of  Ash- 
burnham  in  1766  and  1767.  In  1767  Ashby  was  in- 
corporated, and  his  farm  was  a  part  of  the  new  town. 
At  the  first  town-meeting  of  Ashby  (1767)  he  was 
elected  a  selectman,  and  also  for  the  years  1768,  1773 
and  1778.  He  was  constable  1771  and  town  treasurer 
in  1768  and  1771.  He  wrote  a  fair  hand  and  gave  ev- 
idence of  an  education  beyond  that  of  a  majority  of 
his  time.  He  commanded  the  company  of  militia 
which  marched  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April.  He 
became  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  church, 
and  in  town  affairs  was  often  chosen  on  important 
committees.  The  location  of  his  house  and  land  gave 
the  name  to  "  Jones'  Hill ''  in  the  westerly  part  of 
the  town.    He  died  December  18,  1811. 

Major  Samuel  Stone,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Chary 

1  S«e  Sawtelle'a  "  Hlitor;  of  TownMnd,"  pp.  201,  202. 
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(Adams)  Stoae,  was  born  in  Lexington,  June  10, 
1727.  He  moved  to  Ashby  in  1770,  and  soon  after 
built  tbe  house  where  Francis  S.  Wheeler  now  lives, 
near  Townsend  line.  He  was  an  inn-holder  here  for 
several  years.  His  grandson.  Captain  Prentice  Stone, 
of  Ashby  (now  an  old  gentleman),  has  the  sign  which 
hung  in  front  of  his  house,  on  which  is  painted  a  man 
on  horseback  with  the  word  "  entertainment "  under- 
neath. The  Stones  from  whom  he  descei*led  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Lexington,  and  "  were 
quite  numerous  in  the  town,  so  much  so  that  they 
were,  in  many  instances,  in  the  Lexington  records, 
designated  by  their  geographical  position  as  John 
Stone,  east,  and  John  Stone,  west,  and  Samuel  Stone, 
eait,  and  Samuel  Stone,  west."  He  bought,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  first  purchase,  four  or  five  lots  of  land 
which  were  sold  for  non-payment  of  taxes  in  1772,  so 
that  he  had  a  large  amount  of  land.  He  built  the 
first  mill  on  the  site  where  Stickney'smill  now  stands, 
at  the  base  of  the  Ashby  Hills,  in  Townsend.  At  an 
early  date  he  had  a  brick-kiln  near  Trap  Falls  Brook. 
He  commanded  the  minute-men  who  responded  to 
the  call,  April  19,  1775.  In  1776  he  was  chosen 
major  in  the  militia.  From  1772  to  1782  he  served 
six  times  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen.  In  1777  he 
served  as  a  private,  side  and  side  with  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Prescott,  of  Pepperell,  and  Major  Henry  Wood, 
of  Groton,  in  a  volunteer  company  of  sixty  men,  most 
of  whom  belonged  to  Townsend,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain James  Hosley,  of  Townsend,  which  went  to  the 
assistance  of  General  Gates,  and  they  participated  in 
the  battle  which  resulted  in  thesurrender  of  the  over- 
confident General  Burgoyne.  No  other  battle  of  the 
Revolution  except  that  at  Bunker  Hill, was  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  patriots.  Major  Stone  died  in 
Ashby,  December  15,  1806. 

Captain  Abijah  Wyman,  son  of  Abijah  and  Abigail 
(Smith)  Wyman,  was  born  in  Lancaster  August  9, 
1745.  No  Ashby  man  except  John  Fitch  ever  had 
so  eventful  a  life  aa  he  passed.  On  tbe  14th  of  Au- 
gust, 1758,  he  was  impressed  into  Captain  John  Car- 
ter's company  for  a  drummer-boy.  This  company 
marched  on  an  expedition  to  Fort  William  Henry 
and  returned  the  following  November.  In  1762  he  vol- 
untarily served  in  Captain  James  Eeed's  company  in 
the  same  capacity.  This  experience  on  the  rough  side 
of  life,  added  to  the  few  weeks  in  each  year  passed  at 
the  common  school  until  he  arrived  at  majority,  was 
the  extent  of  his  education.  With  his  father,  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  he  accumulated  some  money, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  came  to  Ashby.  In 
1773  he  bought  a  farm  of  130  acres  of  Deacon  Jonathan 
Lawrence,  situated  northerly  and  westerly  of  the  Com- 
mon and  joining  land,  at  that  time,  of  Joseph  Davis 
on  the  east.  In  1772  the  province  laid  a  tax  on  all 
non-resident  land  in  Ashby,  and  empowered  the 
assessors  to  sell  all  the  land  on  which  tbe  tax  was  not 
paid,  to  collect  the  money  due  the  town.  At  these 
sales  he  bought  four  lots  of  land  for  a  small  sum  of 


money.  Soon  after  he  bought  three  other  tracts  of 
land  in  Ashby,  one  from  Abijah  Wyman,  of  Woburn, 
making  him  owner  of  nine  lots  of  land  in  town,  some 
of  them  joining  each  other.  He  was  first  sergeant  in 
Captain  Stone's  company  before  mentioned.  When 
that  company  returned,  under  a  provincial  call  for 
men  he  enlisted  a  company  consisting  of  citizens  of 
Ashby  and  other  towns,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
captain.  His  company  was  in  Colonel  William  Pres- 
cott's  regiment  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  in  which  two  of  his  men  were  killed  and 
two  taken  prisoners,  who  soon  after  died  of  their 
wounds  received  in  the  action.  He  married  Bettie 
Stearns,  of  Billerica.  After  the  war  ended  he  indus- 
triously applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his 
real  estate  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  town. 
He  served  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen  five  years,  and 
was  moderator  of  nine  of  the  town-meetings,  from 
1774  to  1801.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
Social  Lodge  of  Free  Masons,  and  for  a  short  time  he 
was  landlord  at  the  tavern  which  adjoined  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  Common.  He  died  in  Ashby,  No- 
vember 24,  1804. 

Hov.  John  Locke,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Mary 
(Haven)  Nichols  Locke,  was  born  in  Hopkinton  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1764.  He  was  not  a  brilliant  scholar,  but 
he  had  much  patience,  and  while  engaged  in  teach- 
ing school  through  several  terms  he,  for  the  most  part, 
fitted  himself  for  college.  He  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  1792.  In  1796  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Ash- 
by. He  held  the  responsible  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
town,  and  took  much  interest  in  its  welfare.  He  rep- 
resented Ashby  in  the  General  Court  in  1804,  1805, 
1813  and  1823.  In  1820  he  was  the  member  for 
Ashby  in  the  Constitutional  Convention.  In  1823  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  for  the  North  Wor- 
cester District,  Ashby  being  then  in  that  Congres- 
sional District,  and  was  twice  re-elected,  making  a  six 
years'  service  in  Congress.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  not 
an  eloquent  advocate,  but  as  a  judge  of  law  and  as  a 
counselor  he  stood  in  the  front  rank  in  the  profes- 
sion. In  1804  he  built  the  dwelling-house  on  Main 
Street,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Willard, 
which  has  been  kept  in  excellent  condition  since  he 
left  the  town,  and  it  is  decidedly  the  most  substantial 
and  elegant  dwelling-house  in  Ashby.  He  lived  a 
few  years  in  Lowell,  but  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
spent  in  Boston,  where  he  died  August  24,  1855. 

Cashing  Burr,  son  of  John  and  Emma  (Gush- 
ing) Burr,  was  born  in  Hingham  January  21,  1759. 
He  settled  in  Ashby  about  1788.  He  carried  on  a 
farm  a  part  of  the  time  ;  besides  being  interested  in 
the  tannery,  he  was  engaged  in  making  wooden  dry- 
measures,  consisting  of  those  holding  from  half  a 
bushel  to  quart-measures.  He  was  a  man  of  action 
rather  than  of  words  ;  very  decided  in  his  opinions, 
although  always  courteous  towards  every  one.  He 
was  much  respected  by  his  townsmen,  being  one  of 
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the  selectmen  fifteen  times  between  1801  and  1825, 
and  moderator  of  the  annual  town-meetinpp  thirteen 
times  between  ISOO  and  1825.  He  accumulated  a 
large  amount  of  property  for  his  time,  the  appraisal 
of  his  estate  at  his  decease  amounting  to  over  $16,000. 
He  died  September  19,  1838. 

Lewif  Gould  (I  have  been  unable  to  learu  the 
names  of  his  parents)  was  born  in  Franklin  October 
16,  1771,  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  1797, 
and  tradition  says  that  he  pursued  a  course  of  theo- 
logical studies  with  the  intention  of  entering  the 
ministry.  Little  is  known  concerning  him  prior  to 
1804,  when  he  came  to  Ashby  and  opened  a  store  in 
a  building  which  stood  where  Austin  Hayward's 
house  now  stands.  He  always  dressed  in  a  scrupu- 
lously ceat  manner  with  the  ruffle  shirt  accompani- 
ment of  his  time  ;  was  eccentric,  and  sometimes  his 
language  would  be  in  bad  taste  fur  a  man  holding  his 
position  in  society.  But  under  a  somewhat  rough  ex- 
terior he  carried  a  warm  heart,  and  in  all  his  dealings 
he  was  strictly  honest,  courteous  and  obliging.  Dur- 
ing the  long  time  in  which  he  was  in  trade  here  he 
must  have  acquired  a  small  fortune,  as  his  family  ex- 
penses were  light  and  he  was  prudent,  but  not  mis- 
erly. In  1846,  after  a  residence  here  of  more  than 
forty  years,  he  wrote  a  polite  letter  "To  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  Town  of  Ashby,"  in  which,  on  certain 
conditions,  he  otTered  to  give  three  hundred  dollars 
with  wh'ch  to  buy  a  town-clock.  The  town  acceded 
to  his  wishes,  which  were  in  regard  to  the  tower  on 
which  it  was  to  be  put  and  the  care  that  should  be 
taken  of  it.  After  the  object  was  accomplished  the 
town,  not  willing  to  be  outdone  in  etiquette  by  the 
donor,  chose  a  committee  to  draft  suitable  resolu- 
tions to  be  spread  ou  the  town  records  concerning 
the  matter,  of  which  the  following  are  a  copy  : 

"  Reiolveil,  Tliat  the  town  tenders  to  Mr.  Lewis  Gould  their  respect 
And  gratitude  for  bis  very  miicli  ueeded  and  useful  donation  of  5300  for 
the  purchase  of  a  Town  Clock. 

"  RfSiiti-e-l,  That  in  accepting  5Ir.  Gould's  donation  and  complying 
with  Ilia  wishes  in  preseotiog  a  Town  Clock,  we  have  a  beautiful  and 
enduring  oiemento  of  hu  judicious  taste,  public  spirit  and  beneToleoce. 

"  HOBEBT  SpeNCEB, 

"Alfhed  Hitchcock, 

"  CommiU^e." 

Mr.  Gould,  as  has  before  been  stated,  gave  the 
town-clock,  the  Fitch  Monument  on  the  Common  to 
the  town,  and  twenty-five  dollars  towards  the  bell  on 
the  church  of  the  First  Parish.  He  died  in  Ashby 
April  14,  1851,  and  was  buried  at  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery. 

Benjamin.,  Elias,  Amos  and  Liberty  Wellington,  sons 
of  Benjamin  and  Lucy  (Smith)  Wellington,  were  born 
in  Brookfield.  Benjamin  in  1764,  Elias  in  1766,  Amos 
in  1770,  and  Liberty  in  1774.  They  came  to  Ashby 
between  1786  and  1700,  and  settled  on  farms  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  town,  some  of  them  on  the  north- 
erly brow  of  Jones  Hill.  They  were  carpenters  and 
bricklayers,  and  wel  I  adapted  to  make  themselves  homes 
in  a  newly-stttled  town.  They  made  large  and  com- 
modious dwelling-houses,  brought  many  acres  of  wild 


land  into  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  set  out  large 
orchards,  which  they  enclosed  with  stone  walls.  They 
and  their  descendants  were  much-respected  citizens. 
Benjamin  died  November  9,  1817 ;  Elias  died  Janu- 
ary 28,  1824 ;  Amos  died  November  20,  1857,  and 
Liberty  died  April  24,  1851.  Amos  was  town  clerk, 
1810,  1812;  representative  in  1812;  selectman  six 
times  between  1805  and  1813,  and  moderator  at  the 
annual  town-meetings  seven  times  in  the  same  length 
of  time.  His  son,  Amos  Wellington,  Jr.,  represented 
the  town  in  1862.  Liberty  served  on  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  for  five  years,  and  was  chosen  on  several 
important  committees. 

Cushing  Burr,  son  of  Cashing  and  Emma  (Gush- 
ing) Burr,  was  borrt  in  Ashby  October  24,  1791.  He 
was  decidedly  a  business  man  :  engaged  in  a  tannery, 
in  storekeeping  and  in  the  lumber  business.  Novem- 
ber 21,  1821,  he  married  Miss  Hulda  Wright,  and 
lived  and  died  in  the  house  which  is  the  present  res- 
idence of  Charles  O.  Green.  He  was  a  popular  and 
useful  citizen,  was  moderator  several  times,  and  town 
clerk  for  thirteen  years  between  1840  and  1857.  He 
was  one  of  the  selectmen  for  seventeen  years,  between 
1824  and  1852,  and  he  served  on  the  most  important 
town  committees.  He  represented  Ashby  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court  in  1832. 1833  and  1835.  He  died  in  Ashby 
February  8,  1866,  and  was  buried  with  Masonic 
honors. 

James  0.  Kendall,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Haynes) 
Kendall,  was  born  in  Ashby  January  4,  1821.  He  is 
one  of  the  successful  men  who  were  born  in  this  town. 
In  his  youth  his  time  wa.s  divided  between  an  attend- 
ance at  the  district  school  and  working  with  his  father 
at  the  carpenter's  trade.  On  his  arrival  at  manhood 
he  began  in  the  manufacture  of  tuba  and  pails  at  the 
South  Village.  He  built  two  of  the  mills  now  in 
operation  there.  In  1853  he  married  Miss  Phebe  H. 
Denny,  of  Leicester.  He  was  one  of  the  five  mill- 
owners  who  built  the  reservoir.  In  1856  he  moved  to 
1  Hartford,  Wisconsin,  where,  for  a  few  years,  he  had 
'  liberal  pay  for  his  services  as  a  mill-wright.  In  1860 
he  bought  an  interest  in  the  Hartford  mill  property, 
including  the  water-power,  saw-mill  and  flouring- 
mill  at  that  place,  situated  on  the  Milwaukee  and 
Saint  Paul  Railroad.  The  firm  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected does  business  under  the  name  of  .1.  O.  Ken- 
dall &  Co.  The  business  of  this  firm  increased  so 
rapidly  that,  in  1873,  they  built  an  extensive  brick 
flouring-mill,  known  as  The  Hartford  Mills.  In  1883 
the  firm  remodeled  the  mill  into  a  complete  roller- 
system,  and  now  the  firm  handles  from  125,000  to 
150,000  bushels  of  grain  annually. 

Francis  Tinker,  son  of  John  and  Philena  (Francia) 
Tinker,  was  born  in  Worthington  January  3,  1816. 
He  acquired  a  good  education  at  the  academy  in  his 
native  town  and  at  the  academy  at  Ashby.  He 
learned  the  harness-maker's  trade,  and  while  here  he 
worked  at  it  for  some  time,  which  is  good  evidence 
that  he  had  a  sensible  parentage.     Men  who  graduate 
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from  the  benches  of  the  New  England  mechanics 
generally  carry  with  them  the  best  equipment  to 
enter  the  battle  of  life.  He  came  to  Ashby  in  1842, 
and  remained  here  until  1853,  when  he  removed  to 
Leominster,  and  while  he  was  there,  in  1860,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  three  representatives  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  from  the  Sixth  Worcester  District.  In 
1865  he  removed  back  to  Ashby  and  was  four  times 
elected  aa  toira  clerk  and  has  served  on  the  School 
Committee  in  a  very  acceptable  manner.  In  1866 
Ashby  chose  a  committee  "  to  compile  incidents  and 
facts  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of  the  town."  con- 
sisting of  "  William  Sheldon,  Joel  Hay  ward,  Stephen 
Wyman,  Jonas  Patch,  George  S.  Hitchcock  and 
Francis  Tinker."  Generally  the  gentleman  first 
named  on  a  committee  has  "  to  bear  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day."  Not  so  in  this  instance,  as  Mr. 
Tinker  worked  faithfully  and  was  the  only  active 
member  of  that  committee:  and  just  here  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  him  for  most  of  the 
facts  and  incidents  relating  to  the  part  taken  by  the 
citizens  of  Ashby  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  He  is  author  of  "  History 
of  Norwood  "  in  the  "  History  of  Norfolk  County," 
edited  by  D.  H.  Hurd.  At  present  this  gentleman 
resides  at  Norwood,  where  he  has  held  the  office  of 
town  clerk  since  1872,  when  that  town  was  incorpor- 
ated, where,  like  mine,  his 

"  May  of  lif« 
la  fairn  into  th«  sera,  the  yellow  leaf.** 

FrancU  Walter  Wright,  son  of  Abiel  and  Martha 
(Baker)  Wright,  was  born  in  Nel^son,  N.  H.,  Septem- 
ber 27,  1819.  He  worked  on  his  father's  farm  while 
he  was  not  at  school,  until  he  was  twenty  years  old. 
Like  many  New  Hampshire  young  men  who  have 
amounted  to  something,  he  took  his  turn  at  teaching 
school.  He  was  a  trader  in  Marlow,  N.  H  ,  for  about 
a  year.  He  came  to  Ashby  in  1844  and  opened  a 
store  in  the  building  which  stands  next  west  of  his 
dwelling-house.  After  being  in  trade  here  for  some 
time,  he  exchanged  his  stock  of  goods  for  an  interest 
in  a  tub  and  pail  factory,  which  stood  in  the  north- 
westerly part  of  the  town.  This  business  required 
too  much  of  his  personal  attention  and  interfered 
with  hia  taste  for  general  speculation  so  much  that 
he  sold  out,  and  since  1848  he  has  been  trading  in 
neat  stock,  horses,  real  estate,  and,  in  fact,  most  every- 
thing that  could  be  bought  and  sold  at  a  profit.  He 
has  shipped  many  car-loads  of  horses  from  Canada 
and  sold  them  in  this  vicinity.  He  has  held  nearly 
all  the  town  offices.  He  has  served  as  moderator  of 
thirty-one  aLnual  town-meetings  since  1850,  besides 
holding  the  bame  office  many  times  at  special  town- 
meetings,  and  ht^  held  the  officeof  justiceof  the  peace 
since  1848.  He  represented  Ashby  in  the  General 
Court  in  1879,  and  he  pays  the  most  money  in  taxes 
of  any  citizen  of  Ashby. 
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MYRON     W.    WHITNEY. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Ashby  Sep- 
tember 5,  1835.  He  is  descended  from  John  Whit- 
ney, who  lived  in  Isleworth,  near  London,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who 
embarked  at  London  for  New  England  in  April,  1635, 
in  the  "  Elizabeth  and  Ann,"  Roger  Cooper,  master, 
with  his  wife,  Elinor,  and  five  children — John,  Rich- 
ard, Nathaniel,  Thomas  and  Jonathan.  At  the  date 
of  emigration  John  Whitney  was  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  his  wife  thirty,  and  the  sons  were  eleven,  nine, 
eight,  six  and  one,  respectively.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival Mr.  Whitney  settled  in  Watertown,  where  he 
bought  sixteen  acres  of  land  which  had  been  granted 
by  the  Massachusetts  Colony  to  Ji<hn  Strickland. 
These  acres  were,  however,  only  the  nucleus  of  a 
much  larger  estate  of  which  he  was  the  possessor  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Mrs.  Whitney  died  May  11, 
1659,  and  her  husband  married,  September  29,  1659, 
Judith  or  Judah  Clement,  whose  death  was  followed 
by  that  of  Mr.  Whitney  June  1,  1673,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four.  Three  sons — Joshua,  Caleb  and  Ben- 
jamin— were  born  in  Watertown,  and  there,  with  the 
exception  of  Caleb,  all  the  other  brothers  were  living 
at  the  time  of  their  father's  death. 

John  Whitney,  Jr.,  son  of  the  ancestor,  was  born  in 
England  in  1624,  and  married  Ruth,  daughter  of 
Robert  Reynolds,  of  Boston.  He  was  a  prominent 
man  in  Watertown,  and  served  on  the  Board  of  Select- 
men from  1G75  to  1679,  inclusive.  He  had  ten  chil- 
dren :  John,  born  Sepiember  17,  1613;  Ruth,  April 
15,  1645;  Nathaniel,  February  1,  1646-47  ;  Samuel, 
July  28,  1648;  Mary,  April  29,  1650  ;  Joseph,  Janu- 
ary' 15, 1651^2 ;  Sarah,  March  17, 1653-54 ;  Elizabeth, 
June  9,  1656;  Hannah  {date  of  birth  unknown),  and 
Benjamin,  June- 28,  1660.  Of  these  children  Benja- 
min married,  March  30,  1687,  Abigail  Hagar  and  a 
second  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  remained  in  Watertown. 
His  children  were  Abigail,  bom  May  3,  1688;  Benja- 
min, baptized  July  10,  1698  ;  Ruth,  baptized  July  10, 
1698;  John,  born  June  15,1694;  David,  June  16, 
1697,  and  Daniel,  July  17,  1700.  Of  these  children 
David  settled  in  Waltham  and  married  a  wife,  Re- 
becca. He  was  an  ensign  in  the  navy,  and  died  be- 
fore April  30,  1745,  the  date  of  the  division  of  his 
estate.  His  children  were  Rebecca,  born  in  Novem- 
ber, 1721;  David,  September  25, 1723  ;  Anna  or  Han- 
nah, August  8,  1725 ;  Ruth,  February  23,  1728-29 ; 
Josiah,  November  22,  1730 ;  Jonas,  June  25,  1733, 
and  Jonathan,  February  10,  1735.  Of  these  children 
Josiah  lived  in  Waltham,  and  married,  June  15, 
1762,  Sarah  Lawrence.  He  died  December  3,  1800, 
and  his  children  were  Sarah,  born  April  18,  1763; 
Josiah,  June  23,  1765;  Rhoda,  August  22,  1768; 
Jonathan,  May  8,  1772;  Aunie,  baptized  April  2, 
1775,  and  Lucy,  baptized  July  28,  1776.    Of  these 
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Josiah  married  Mary  Barrett,  of  Ashby,  to  whom  he 
was  published  January  10,  1794.  His  children  were 
Josiah,  born  in  Waltham  March  20,  1791;  Sally, 
born  in  AValtham  March  19,  1792  ;  Jonas  Prescott, 
born  in  Waltham  September  22,  1793  ;  Mary,  born  in 
Waltham  September  14,  1796;  William,  born  in  Lin- 
coln July  20,  1798;  John  born  April  7, 1801;  Nancy, 
March  29,  1803,  and  Alice,  December  17,  1805.  He 
was,  with  his  wife,  dismissed  to  the  church  in  Ashby 
November  24,  1799,  and  in  that  town  the  death  of  hi* 
wife  occurred,  August  23,  1841,  followed  by  his  own, 
December  24,  1842.  Of  these  children  William  lived 
in  Ashby  and  married  Fanny  Lincoln,  a  natire  of 
Marlboro',  N.  H.  .  He  is  the  father  of  Myron  W. 
Whitney,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  is  still  living 
(June,  1890)  in  his-  native  town  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-two. 

Myron  W.  Whitney,  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  Ashby,  and  then  removed 
ti)  Boston,  where,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  having  devel- 
oped musical  and  vocal  talents  of  great  promise,  he 
began  with  E.  H.  Frost  to  study  for  the  profession  in 
which  he  has  won  distinction,  and  soon  became  a 
member  of  the  well-known  Tremont  Temple  Choir, 
of  which  Mr.  Frost  was  director.  During  his  mem- 
bership in  the  choir,  which  continued  several  years, 
he  sang  with  marked  success  in  oratorios  and  con- 
certs ;  but,  conscious  of  powers  which  needed  a  better 
education  than  Boston  could  afford,  he  went  to  Italy 
in  1869  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Vannucini,  of 
Florence.  After  leaving  Florence  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and,  with  Signor  Randegger.  the  distinguished 
oratorio  teacher,  perfected  himself  in  that  department 
of  musical  art.  While  in  England  his  singing  of 
Elijah  with  the  Birmingham  Festival  Choral  Society 
won  for  him  a  reputation  which  opened  the  way  for 
a  brilliant  reception  and  career  on  his  return  to  his 
native  land.  After  his  return  he  sang  in  oratorios 
concerts  and  festivals  until  1873,  when  he  again  vis- 
ited England,  under  a  contract  with  the  distinguished 
soprano,  Madame  Rudersdorf,  to  sing  with  her  in  a 
concert  and  oratorio  tour  through  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  The  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
at  his  earlier  appearance  in  England  was  enhanced 
by  his  later  efforts,  and  the  power  and  compass  of  his 
voice,  ranging  from  low  C  to  high  F,  gave  him  a  uni- 
versally acknowledged  claim  to  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  bassos  of  his  day. 

In  the  autumn  of  1873  he  sang  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  in  London  during  six  weeks  in  concert  and 
oratorio,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan, 
Sir  Julius  Benedict  and  other  celebrated  directors, 
and  returned  home  in  the  spring  of  1874  to  fill  en- 
gagements at  various  American  festivals,  and  made  a 
tour  of  the  United  States  wiih  Theodore  Thomas  and 
his  unequalled  orchestra.  In  1875  he  again  visited 
England  under  a  contract  with  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co. 
for  a  three  mon'.hs'  season  of  oratorio  and  concert  in 


Royal  Albert  Hall,  London.  This  engagement  wag 
unusually  brilliant  and  successful,  and  at  its  close 
Mr.  Whitney  sang  almost  nightly  in  the  larger  cities 
of  Great  Britain  until  his  return  to  America,  in  the 
spring  of  1876,  which  was  hastened  by  an  urgent  in- 
vitation to  take  part  at  the  opening  of  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  Philadelphia  of  that  year.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney waa  on  that  occasion  the  only  soloist  of  the  cele- 
bration. The  immense  space  in  front  of  the  art 
building  was  filled  by  a  crowd  estimated  approxi- 
mately at  100,000,  and  the  voices  of  the  speakers 
failed  to  reach  the  eara  of  more  than  one-tenth  part 
of  the  multitude.  Far  within  the  circumference  of 
the  audience  the  voices  of  even  the  chorus  were  in- 
distinct, but  over  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  great 
congregation  the  grand  notes  of  Mr.  Whitney  cut 
their  way  with  a  power  and  clearness  which  excited 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  were  present 
and  heard  them.  No  human  voice  was  ever  subjected 
to  such  a  test,  and  no  test  of  far  less  magnitude  was 
ever  by  the  human  voice  more  triumphantly  met. 

Since  1876,  though  frequently  urged  to  repeat  his 
visits  to  England,  he  has  confined  himself  to  engage- 
ments at  home,  which  have  been  arduous  and  unre- 
mitting. He  has  sung  in  all  the  large  festivals  of  the 
country,  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in 
their  Boston  oratorios,  in  eight  of  the  nine  festivals 
in  Cincinnati  and  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh  and  Indianapolis  festivals.  He  probably 
has  the  most  extensive  repertoire  of  any  basso  in 
concert  and  oratorio,  while  his  later  efforts  have  given 
him  an  enviable  repertoire  in  grand  opera  also.  His 
operatic  experience,  extending  over  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  including  two  seasons  with  the  American 
Opera  Company  through  the  United  States,  has 
crowned  a  reputation  as  basso  which  no  other  singer 
of  our  country  has  ever  attained.  His  success  in  the 
grand  rdte  of  King,  in  "  Lohengrin,"  no  American 
audience  has  ever  seen  surpassed,  if  even  equaled. 

Among  the  more  celebrated  artists  with  whom  Mr. 
Whitney  has  sung  may  be  mentioned, — Parepa  Rosa, 
Christine  Nillson,  AdelinaPatti,  Annie  Louise  Carey, 
Cl.ara  Kellogg,  Campanini,  Charles  Adams,  Candi- 
das and  Gorg  Henschel  in  the  United  States  ;  Mad- 
ame Titiena,  Madame  Lemmens  Sherrington,  Madame 
Trebeiii,  Madame  Patey,  Antoinette  Sterling,  Sims 
Reeves,  Vernon  Rigby  and  Julius  Stockhausen  in 
England ;  and  Madame  Rudersdorf  and  Edward 
Lloyd  in  both  the  United  States  and  England.  As 
conductors  he  has  sung  under  Sir  Michael  Costa,  Sir 
Julius  Benedict,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  August  Manns, 
Signor  Randegger  and  Sir  Charles  Halle  in  England  ; 
and  Theodore  Thomas,  Carl  Zerrahn,  Gericke  and 
others.  During  the  present  year  oi  1890  he  has  6ung 
in  the  festivals  of  Boston,  Springfield,  Cincinnati, 
Mansfield,  0.,  and  Pittsburgh,  and  hid  engagements 
end  only  with  the  advent  of  summer. 

Mr.  Whitney  married.  May  4, 1859,  Eleanors  Brea- 
sha,  of  Boston,  in  which  city  he  held  his  residence 
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until  December,  1888,  and  has  three  children, — Wil- 
liam Lincoln,  Lizzie  Gertrufle  and  Myron  W.,  Jr. 
In  1888  he  removed  to  Watertown,  where  he  bought 
an  estate  which  he  has  since  occupied,  and  which  he 
hae  discovered  is  a  part  of  the  estate  owned  by  his 
ancestor,  John  Whitney,  during  his  residence  in  that 
town.  In  1880  he  bought  land  on  the  shore  of  Long 
Pond,  in  the  town  of  Plymouth,  on  which  he  built  a 
house  which  he  occupies  as  a  summer  residence. 
The  pond  on  whose  margin  his  house  stands,  and  the 
large  numer  of  other  ponds  in  the  vicinity,  afford  him 
abundant  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  his  taste 
for  fishing  during  intermissions  from  his  professional 
labors.  His  skill  with  the  rod  is  only  surpassed  by 
his  musical  attainments,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  he  is  not  less  proud  of  his  reputation  as  an 
artist  than  of  the  feat  he  has  performed  of  landing  a 
trout  weighing  twenty-five  pounds  and  fourteen 
ounces  with  an  eleven-ounce  rod. 

Mr.  Whitney  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  health 
unimpaired,  and  with  a  voice  promising  still  greater 
triumphs  than  it  has  ever  yet  achieved.  During  his 
summer  residence  in  the  native  town  of  the  writer  of 
this  sketch  he  has  won  hosts  of  friends,  and  not  the 
least  of  his  successes  was  the  part  gracefully  accepted 
by  him  at  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the 
National  Monument  to  the  Pilgrims  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1889.  On  that  occasion  the  beautiful  hymn 
of  Mrs.  Remans,  "The  Breaking  Waves  Dashed 
High,"  as  sung  by  him  before  an  audience  of  2000 
persons,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  day. 

EDWIN  K.  JOHNSON. 

Edwin  Kendall  Johnson,  son  of  William  and  Betsey 
(Wright)  Johnson,  was  born  in  Ashby  October  5, 
1827.  He  married  Lucy  M.  Thayer,  of  Lebanon, 
Maine,  July  19,  1866.  She  died  in  Ashby  October 
19,  1870.  No  children.  He  is  descended  in  the  fifth 
generation  from  Captain  Edward  Johnson,  born  in 
Heme  Hill,  Kent,  England,  in  1599.  He  came  to 
New  England  in  1637,  and  settled  in  Charlestown  in 
that  part  thereof  which  is  now  Woburn.  He  is  known 
as  the  author  of  the  remarkable  historical  work 
entitled  "  Wonder- Working  Providence  of  Sion's  Sa- 
viour in  New  England."  He  was  a  joiner,  a  promi- 
nent military  man,  and  deputy  from  Woburn  to  the 
General  Court  many  times.  He  died  in  Woburn 
April  23,  1762,  and  his  sons  were  the  leading  men  of 
that  town.  William  was  a  favorite  Christian  name  in 
the  Johnson  family,  and  every  paternal  ancestor  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  since  the  time  of  Captain 
Edward  had  that  name.  His  grandfather  lived  in 
Acton,  was  a  prominent  man  there,  a  soldier  in  the 
Bevolution  under  General  Arnold,  was  in  the  battle 
at  Saratoga  when  Burgoyne  surrendered.  He  saw 
Major  Andre  executed  and  testified  to  his  attractive 
personality  and  his  quiet  submicsion  to  his  fate.  He 
moved  to  Ashby  in  1791  andsettled  beneath  the  evening 


shadow  of  Nemosit  Hill,  known  also  as  Prospect  Hill 
and  Blood  Hill.  Edwin  K.  distinctly  remembers  his 
grandfather,  and  when  not  at  school  he  worked 
with  bis  father  on  his  farm.  He  attended  the 
academy  at  Hancock,  N.  H.,  one  term,  was  at  New 
Ipswich  Academy  three  terms,  and  at  the  Ashby 
Academy  most  of  the  time  for  two  years.  He  learned 
the  mason's  trade,  and  afler  he  became  master  of  the 
business  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he  made  a  special- 
ty of  setting  boilers,  ranges  and  furnaces,  and  he  fol- 
lowed this  occupation  successfully  for  twenty-one 
years.  He  attended  strictly  to  his  business,  saved  his 
money  and  inve.^ted  it  with  good  judgment.  For  the 
last  twenty  years  he  has  lived  on  the  ancctral  home- 
stead, where  he  cared  for  his  parents  in  their  declining 
years  and  to  some  extent  has  improved  his  farm.  He 
has  never  coveted  oflSce,  although  he  has  served  ns 
moderator  at  the  annual  town-meetings  and  has  been 
on  the  School  Committee  several  years.  He  is  a  Re- 
publican in  politics,  having  voted  for  every  Republi- 
can candidate  for  the  Presidency  since  that  party  was 
formed. 


CHAPTER  XXIII, 

WOBURy. 

BY   WILLIAM   R.  CUTTER. 
INTRODUCTIOX. 

Woburn,  according  to  a  recent  authority,  is  one  of 
the  older  towns  of  Ma-ssachusetts,  having  been  settled 
in  1642.  Its  growth,  however, — it  continues, — was 
slow,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  it  has  at- 
tained to  marked  importance.  This  indeed  is  true ; 
still,  Woburn  has,  nevertheless,  quite  a  history,  and 
in  the  past  has  faithfully  performed  her  part  in  the 
State  and  country.  In  the  earlier  days,  when  the 
fathers  were  slowly  and  broadly  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  privileges  and  advantages  her  present  sons  en- 
joy, many  of  her  sons  were  sent  to  adorn  and  benefit 
other  municipalities,  where  their  careers  not  only  gained 
credit  for  themselves  but  increased  the  renown  of  the 
places  they  had  selected  for  their  adopted  homes. 
The  same  is  true  of  her  daughters ;  and  the  careers 
of  these,  and  of  the  others  whose  lives  have  been 
spent  on  theirnatal  soil,  in  very  many  instances  have 
shown  commendable  examples  of  worth  and  useful- 
ness, sobriety,  industry,  good  sense  and  abounding 
activity  in  all  common  employments.  Due  regard 
has  also  been  paid  to  all  religious,  educational  and 
moral  and  pecuniary  obligations.  The  financial 
credit  of  the  town  and  city  in  its  corporate  capacity 
has  always  been  good  ;  and  its  bills  have  always  been 
paid  with  commendable  promptness.  The  place  has 
also  contained  among  its  inhabitants  many  public- 
spirited  citizens,  both  male  and  female,  who  have 
given  generously  of  their  time  and  means  tor  its  so- 
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cial  adTancement  and  the  improvement  of  the  mental 
and  physical  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  Those  of 
our  native  population  who  have  traveled,  or  have 
found  homes  elsewhere,  have  felt,  wherever  they 
have  been,  that  Woburn  has  been  a  place  good  to 
hail  from.  For  ourselves  we  are  proud  to  say  that 
we  are  native  to  Woburn  ;  that  our  birthplace  was 
here  on  its  goodly  soil ;  that  its  people  were  our  ear- 
lier and  later  friends;  that  within  ita  bosom  rest  the 
remains  of  our  beloved  parents;  many  of  our  earlier 
friends  rest  in  its  soil  with  them — peace  to  their 
ashes !  We  are  not  ashamed  of  Woburn's  past,  and 
have  no  fears  for  its  future.  From  a  natural  love  of 
the  work  we  have  made  the  history  of  the  town  the 
study  of  a  lifetime.  This  has  been  partly  an  inher- 
ited taste.  Our  advantages  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
task  have  been  great,  if  not  unusual.  We  are  thank- 
ful to  all  who  have  aided  in  any  way  in  helping  with 
special  or  general  information.  The  response  has 
always  been  faithfully  met.  In  the  following  pages 
we  have  attempted  to  thow  the  results  of  a  few  of  our 
researches.  In  this  undertaking  we  have  had  the 
section  of  the  members  of  the  Rumford  Historical 
Association  and  the  assistance  of  his  honor,  Edward 
F.  Johnson,  the  first  mayor  of  the  city  of  Woburn, 
and  of  the  Rev.  Leander  Thompson,  both  natives  of 
Woburn ;  the  latter  gentleman  for  a  long  series  of 
years  having  made  the  history  of  the  town,  its 
churches  and  the  genealogy  of  its  people  a  special 
and  favorite  study. 

If  with  all  these  advantages  the  writers  have  failed 
to  meet  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  public  in 
these  sketches,  it  is  hoped  that  their  failure  may  be 
attributed  to  their  want  of  ability,  rather  than  to  their 
want  of  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  their  researches. 
The  mass  of  material  before  them  from  which  to  select 
is  immense,  and  the  subject  is  one  that  possesses,  be- 
sides, a  great  variety  of  aspects;  to  select  judiciously  is 
a  task  of  no  small  difficulty,  and  opinions  may  differ 
on  the  wisdom  of  their  choice.  But  it  has  been  de- 
termined to  rest  generally  on  the  decision  of  their 
own  judgment,  governed  to  some  extent  by  the  custom 
usual  in  such  matters.  It  has  been  their  determina- 
tion to  present  their  facts  in  the  most  compact  lan- 
guage at  their  di.sposal,  to  avoid  disquisitions,  and  to 
confine  themselves  to  a  clear  statement  of  facts,  letting 
the  facts  carry  their  own  weight  of  interest  and  im- 
portance, believing  that  the  serious  student  will  find 
in  them  much  of  value  and  usefulness,  in  spite  of 
possible  or  positive  defects. 

The  Sketch  in  the  "Social  Statistics  of 
Cities." — The  town  assumed  sufficient  importance, 
even  before  its  incorporation  aa  a  city,  to  form  the 
subject  of  a  chapter  in  the  "Social  Statistics  of  Cities," 
a  report  of  the  United  States  Government,  published 
in  connection  with  the  census  of  1880.     In  this  sketch 


the  population  in  the  aggregate,  from  1800  to  1880, 
is  given,  with  1228  inhabitants  in  1800;  6287  in 
1860;  8560  in  1870,  and  10,931  in  1880,  the  latter 
numbers  illustrating  the  period  of  its  greatest 
growth.  Its  latitude,  42°  29'  north;  longitude,  71° 
9',  west  from  Greenwich,  are  given ;  also  an  outline 
map,  showing  its  distance  and  direction  from  five 
neighboring  cities — Boston,  Salem,  Haverhill,  Lowell 
and  Waltham,  Mass.;  also  statistics  of  its  population 
by  sex,  nativity  and  race,  at  census  of  1880 ;  and  its 
financial  condition,  followed  by  an  historical  sketch, 
another  map  and  statistical  accounts  collected  by  the 
census  office  to  indicate  the  condition  of  Woburn  in 
1880,  as  to  location,  railroad  communications,  topog- 
raphy, tributary  country,  climate,  streets,  water- 
works, gas,  public  buildings,  places  of  amusement, 
cemeteries;  sanitary  authority  with  features  of  Board 
of  Health,  infectious  diseases  and  municipal  cleans- 
ing; police,  Fire  Department  and  public  schools.  On 
the  larger  map  are  shown  the  location  of  the  "  four 
villages,"  of  greater  or  less  size,  comprised  within  its 
limits;  the  area  occupied  by  its  "small  rural  popula- 
tion," and  the  situation  of  ita  nearly  "75  miles"  of 
streets ; '  also  the  principal  pond — Horn  Pond — the 
principal  elevations,  such  as  Horn  Pond  Mountain, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Rag  Rock  and  Whispering  Hill, 
with  other  general  features,  such  aa  streams  and  rail- 
roads. '  On  the  whole,  giving  a  very  good  general 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  town.  The  historical 
sketch  is  comprehensive,  beginning  with  the  settle- 
ment in  the  wilderness,  which  then  stretched  to  the 
west  and  northwest,  broken  only  in  one  or  two  places 
by  small  settlements,  while  the  nearest  incorporated 
towns  were  Rowley  and  Ipswich  on  the  north;  Salem 
and  Lynn,  northeast;  Charlestown,  east;  Cambridge, 
southeast  and  south,  and  Concord,  southwest.  The 
territory  roundabout  had  then  been  but  very  little 
explored.  Two-thirds  of  the  sketch,  which  in  the 
main  is  quite  accurate,  is  devoted  to  the  period  pre- 
vious to  1700,  and  an  account  is  given  of  the  leather 
industry,  which  has  been  for  many  years  the  leading 
manufacture  of  the  place.  This  is  the  latest  extended 
account  of  the  town  (1886),  which  we  have  seen  pub- 
lished. Since  the  facts  on  which  it  was  baaed  have 
been  collected  the  growth  has  been  considerable,  and 
by  1892 — the  year  of  ita  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary— the  population,  it  may  be  supposed,  may 
be  increased  in  number  by  at  least  one-half,  if  former 
years  are  a  criterion  of  judgment  on  which  to  base  a 
calculation  of  such  importance. 

\0TE.— C/.  Ency.  Britannica,  9th  ed.,iij>.  625-«26;   V.  8.  Camt  Bf 
port  on  Iht  Social  litaliitia  of  Cilia  {V/ath.  1880),  pL  1,  330-334. 


'  Aa  el&lxitHte  article  on  th^ streets  of  Wobarn  ia  poblisbed  In  tbeap- 
pendix  of  Mayor  E.  F.  Johluou's  inau^ral  address,  Jan.  6,  1890,  The 
aMual  leagth  in  miles  is,  however,  63.1  milea. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


WOB  URy—(  Continued). 


CIVIL  HISTORY  TO   1800. 

The  civil  history  of  Woburn  to  the  year  1800  is 
much  like  that  of  other  towns  of  equal  age ;  town- 
meetings  were  held,  officers  were  chosen,  common 
lands  were  distributed,  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
matters  pertaining  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  town  were 
properly  attended  to,  and  till  1730  the  town  and  par- 
ish were  practically  one  in  the  effect  of  their  action. 
Wilmington  had  been  set  off  from  Woburn  in  1730, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
town  was  divided  into  two  parishes  for  religious  pur- 
poseh — the  First,  or  Old  Parish,  including  the  present 
territory  of  Woburn  and  Winchester,  and  the  Second 
Parish,  or  Woburn  Precinct,  as  it  was  often  called, 
including  the  part  later  set  off  a.s  the  town  of  Burling- 
ton. Town-meetings  after  this  period  were  often  held 
alternately  in  each  parish.  This  is  evident  from  the 
entries  to  be  found  in  the  records  and  in  the  contem- 
porary diary  of  Samuel  Thompson,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
long  identified  with  the  town  as  a  public  and  parish 
officer.  The  extant  result  of  this  business — besides 
the  gradual  effect  of  measures  and  duties  consecu- 
tively performed  upon  the  welfare  of  the  public — is  a 
series  of  handsomely  written  and  well-kept  records, 
well  preserved  and  well  cared  for,  of  which,  as  a 
whole,  the  place  baa  no  cause  to  be  ashamed,  but 
cause  for  congratulation  in  the  choice  of  her  early 
clerks  and  the  excellent  handwriting  of  the  greater 
part  of  them.  Good  ink  and  a  large  hand  was  the 
rule,  and  Woburn  has  in  this  series  of  books  a  price- 
less treasure,  which  we  hope  no  fire  will  destroy  or 
vandal  purloin  or  mar. 

In  the  course  of  events  unusual  transactions  have 
occurred  which  possess  a  general  interest,  and  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  a  few.  First  and  foremost,  the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of  the  town  set  forth 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  town  records,  which  volume 
has  been  published.  The  discovery  of  the  territory 
was  accomplished  with  difficulty,  and  the  inducing  of 
settlers  to  locate  on  the  lots  already  laid  out  by  the 
parent  town,  or  on  lots  to  be  laid  out,  or  to  stay  after- 
wards, was  a  matter  of  still  greater  difficulty,  and 
subjected  the  leaders  to  periods  of  discouragement. 
The  courageous  persistence  of  a  few  accomplijihed  the 
work.  Second,  in  the  ordination  of  their  first  minis- 
ter, some  proceedings  esteemed  irregular  by  the  au- 
thorities occurred,  which  excited  the  attention  of  that 
time  and  some  interest  later  until  the  present  age. 
This  matter  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
town.  Third,  when  once  estabjished,  the  community 
prospered,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  a 
portion  of  her  territory  and  people  to  form  another 
town,  increased  in  population  and  resources  till  the 
opening  of  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution.  This 


contest  imposed  burdens  which  impaired  the  prosper- 
ity of  her  people,  and  when  recovery  bad  commenced 
the  loss  of  nearly  half  her  territory  and  much  of  her 
population  to  form  the  town  of  Burlington,  in  1799, 
crippled  her  prosperity  to  a  considerable  degree.  The 
principal  dependence  for  wealth  to  that  date  had  been 
agriculture,  and  the  town  was  a  large  farming  com- 
munity, in  comparison  wiih  similar  communities  in 
the  State.  After  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  leather  industry  began  to  assume  important  pro- 
portions and  became  the  principal  production.  The 
town  suffered  no  further  loss  of  her  territory  till  the 
separation  from  her  limits  of  the  town  of  Winchester 
in  1850.  Fourth,  such  matters  of  great  interest 
to  the  father.",  but  now  of  little  importance,  as  the 
Mistick  or  iledford  Bridge  controversy  and  the 
extinction  by  mismanagement  of  the  loan  funds  ac- 
quired from  the  Province,  and  the  sale  of  the  tow  n's  two 
thousand  acres  in  1734, — matters  which  were  before 
the  public  for  a  long  series  of  years, — having  been 
fully  treated  in  the  already  published  history  of 
the  town,  it  seems  needless  to  go  over  them  again  ; 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  in  Woburn  in  1687-88, 
which  belong  especially  to  the  account  of  the  life  of 
William  Johnson.  The  greatest  injury  the  prosper- 
ity and  growth  of  the  town  received  belore  1800,  was 
the  separation  from  it  of  two  towns  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  territory  and  population.  The  losses  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  were  partly  supplied  by  the 
bale  of  some  public  lands. 

Note.— The  particulars  of  the  seltiement  are  given  in  Sewall's  Vobun 
cbap.  i. ;  customs  of  the  settlers  for  tlie  first  fifty  years  described, 
chap.  ii. :  proceedings  of  Andros  in  Woburn,  chap.  iv. ;  Mcdford  Bridge 
and  loan  business,  chap,  iv.,  vl.  and  is.;  separulion  of  Wilniingtou  as  a 
town,  and  the  part  now  Burlington  ss  a  precinct  or  parish,  chap.  Till.  ; 
embarrassment  of  the  town  by  debt  after  the  Bevolution,  chap.  xill.  ; 
incorporation  of  Burlington,  ditto.  Mr.  Chanipney  (Drakes  MiddU- 
Ki  County  ii.  531')  treau  the  Medford  Bridge  and  the  loan  matters 
(532-433).  Tlie  main  points  of  the  history  of  the  town  are  coociisely 
suted  in  a  brief  sketch  by  Ur.  B.  Cutter,  In  calalogue  of  First  Church, 
published  in  1814.  The  substance  of  this  statement  was  that  Woburn 
anciently  Included  the  major  part  of  the  present  towns  of  Wilmington 
and  Burlington  within  its  bounds,  and  for  more  than  ninety  yeure  had 
but  one  church  and  one  placoof  public  worship  for  all  ils  inhabieanfs. 
In  1730  Wilmington  waa  setoff;  and  the  remaining  facta  are  ecclesiaa- 
Ucal  in  their  nature.  These  facta  are  repeated  in  the  cborch  catalogue 
ol  1852  and  1871. 

In  the  following  pages  it  is  purposed  to  treat,  under 
separate  headings,  various  topics  connected  with  the 
civil  history  of  the  town  before  1800.  We  shall 
make  use  of  such  light  as  recent  discoveries  afford, 
and  some  of  the  topics  will  be :— The  origin  of  the 
name ;  the  early  settlement,  and  certain  contempora- 
neous incidents;  the  earthquake  of  Oct.  29,  1727, 
concerning  which  much  material  is  extant;  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  public  burial-grounds,  etc. 

Origik  of  THE  Name.— The  reason  why  Woburn 
was  named  for  the  Woburn  in  Bedfordshire,  England, 
is  a  recent  discovery.  Captain  Edward  Johnson,  in 
some  curious  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  Woburn  town  records,  says  in  line  four  of  this 
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unique  productioc,  in  which  the  town  is  supposed  to 
be  speaking  in  the  first  person  : 

"  Nowell,  Symraeg,  Seilgwick,  these  my  patrons  were." 

These  were   influential    names.     Nowell,   was   In- 
crease Nowell,  a  well-known  magistrate  and  leading 
citizen  ;  Symmes   was  Zachariah  Symmes,  the  minis- 
ter of  Charlestown,  the  parent  town  ;  while  Sedgwick 
was  Robert  Sedgwick,  a  military  officer  of  eminence 
and  one  of  the  distinguished  men  of  his  time.     Now- 
ell and  Sedgwick  were  then  both  re.sidentj  of  Charles- 
town  ;  and  while  much  has  been  written  in  the  past 
concerning    Nowell   and   Symmes,   developments    of 
recent  date  place  Sedgwick  in  an  interesting  light  as 
the  individual  to  whom  the  New  England  town  of 
Woburn    owes    its   name.      This  discovery   was  first 
made   public   by  E.  F.  Johnson  and  W.  R.  Cutter  in 
the  first   issue  of  their  publication   of  the  Woburn 
records  in  the  Woburn  Jnurnal  for  May  18,  1888 :  the 
former   is   a   lineal   descendant  of   Captain   Edward 
Johnson,  aud  the  first  mayor  of  the  city  of  Woburn. 
Cutter  having  read  in  the  number  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Historical   and   Genealogical  BeyiMer   for  April, 
1888,  a  statement  that  Maj.-Gen.  Robert  Sedgwick,  of 
Charlestown,  was  baptized  at  Wobarn,- Bedfordshire, 
England,  investigation  was  immediately  made  to  see 
what  intimate  connection  that  fact  might  have  with 
his  relation  to  the  Woburn   in   New  England.     The 
line  above  quoted  from  Edward  Johnson  in  the  rude 
poem  at  the  beginning  of  the  Woburn  records,  and 
designed   to  memorialize,  if  not  to  immortalize,  the 
facts  relating  to  the  origin  of  Woburn,  shows  that  he 
was  one  of  the  three  principal  patrons  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  aud  the  fact  noted  by  Savaire  (  Gen.  Diet.  iv.  48) 
that  Sedgwick  was  "  a   neighbor"  of  Johnson   when 
the  latter  resided  in  Charlestown,  and  the  latter  men- 
tioning  Sedgwick,  in    the    "  Wonder-working    Proii- 
rfence,"  as  "'the  first  Sergeant- Major  chosen  to  order  the  I 
Regiment  of  Essex  [equivalent  to  the  present  colonel], 
stout  and  active  in  all  feats  of  war,  nursed  up  in  Lon- 
don's  Artillery   garden,  and    furthered   with    fifteen 
years'   experience   in    New   England   exact   theory;  , 
besides  the  help  of  a  very  good  headpiece,  being  a 
frequent  instructor  of  the  most  martial  troops  of  our  , 
artillery  men,'*  etc.     ( IJ'.   W.  Frov.,  ed.  1867,  p.  192),  ! 
and  the  first  mention  Johnson  makes  uf  him  in  the  { 
Woburn  records  being  in  the  words  "  Noble  Captain  i 
Sedgwick,"  shows  he  was  held  in  high  estimation  by 
Johnson.      The   Woburn    records   show   Sedgwick's 
part  in  the  work  of  exploring  the  lands  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of   the  town,   and  the  influential 
position  he  had  in  selecting  the  present   site  for  the 
village,  or  the  spot  where  the  meeting-house  should 
be.     He  was  also  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
thirteen  appointed  by  Charlesfown,  Nov.  4,  1640,  to  ■ 
set  the  bounds  between  the  two  places  and  select  the 
site  for  the  new  town.     This  was  the  first  important  | 
action  on  the  part  of  the  parent  town  in  a  corporate  { 
capacity,  in  regard  to  the  setting  apart  and  settling  | 
of  Woburn.  I 


A  biographical  sketch  of  Sedgwick  is  given  in  the 
I  number  of  the  Neiu  England  Historical  and  Genealogi- 
cal Register  already  referred  to.  He  was  the  son  of 
William  Sedgwick  and  Elizabeth  Howe,  who  were 
married,  according  to  the  registers  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  at  Woburn,  Bedfordshire,  England,  \pril  10, 
li>04.  His  father,  William,  was  a  warden  of  that 
!  church,  and  was  buried  there  July  25,  1632.  Robert 
Sedgwick  was  baptized  at  Woburn,  Bedfordshire, 
England,  May  6,  1613.  The  family  was  one  of  dis- 
tinction in  England.  After  a  distinguished  career  in 
New  England,  he  was  sent  by  his  friend  and  com- 
mander Cromwell  to  Jamaica,  where  he  was  high  in 
oftice,  and  died  in  1656.' 

The  fact  that  Sedgwick  came  from  Woburn,  Bed- 
fordshire, England,  was  the  reason  why  the  name  of 
the  place  of  his  origin  was  given  to  the  Woburn  in 
New  England,  in  whose  founding  he  took  such  a  lead- 
ing part ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  influence  of  Johnson, 
the  father  and  projector  of  the  infant  settlement,  in 
imposing  such  a  name  on  the  town,  in  honor  of  its 
principal  patron.  It  is  not  so  stated  in  the  records  ; 
but  it  is  evidently  true.  The  matter  of  naming  a  New 
England  town  in  the  seventeenth  century  from  the 
leading  man,  either  layman  or  pastor,  is  mentioned 
by  an  excellent  English  writer,  Doyle,  English  Colo- 
nics in  America,  iii.  7  ;  and  he  says,  "  The  town  was 
named,  not  after  the  individual,  but  after  his  former 
abode ;  thus  Duxbury,  Groton  and  Haverhill  com- 
memorated the  birthplaces  of  Standish,  of  Winthrop, 
and  of  Ward." 

The  theory  in  Sewall's  Woburn,  p.  539,  which  has 
been  widely  copied,  therefore,  has  no  force.  The 
honor  conferred  on  Richard  Russell  in  this  matter 
was  misplaced.  He  came,  also,  from  Hertfordshire, 
where  none  of  the  English  Woburns  are  placed. 
There  are  three  of  these  in  England  :  Woburn,  Bed- 
fordshire; Woo-burn,  Bucks;  0-burn,  Dorset.  All 
three  spellings  were  used  by  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England,  but  which  was  our  namesake  was  unknown. 
It  was  not  known  till  this  discovery  that  any  person 
connected  with  the  settlement  of  this  Woburn  had 
any  relation  with  the  English  Woburns.  From  the 
statements  made  the  matter  is  now  clear,  and  Woburn, 
Bedfordshire,  is  the  place  whence  our  town  derived 
its  name. 

XoTE.— Fur  lucal  articles  on  tUe  subject  of  Woburn,  Bedfordshire,  see 
Our  Paper  {IStS),  H,  and  (1876)  54,  J9,  li2  ;  also  tame,  vol.  2  (1876)  6,  10, 
It,  4-2,  i\l;  Woburn  J.mnoil,  Oct.  25,  1879,  Oct.  3,  iO,  and  Dec.  5,  ISSj, 
.ind  Vug.  5,  1887.  It  would  b«  easy  to  add  luore.  Nadvea  of  Woburn, 
N(.'W  England,  have  from  time  to  time  visited  Woburn,  Bedfordshire, 
England,  notably  Edward  F.  JobnaoD,  who  gave  a  lecture  on  his  expe- 
riences before  the  Rumford  Historical  Association  on  April  9,  1889,  pub- 
lished in  the  Woburn  Journal,  5Iay  2,  1890;  and  Ephraim  Cutter,  XIJ)_ 
who  gave  a  description  of  his  visit  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Woburn 
Bii-lyft  for  July  IH,  1862.  Also  Leonard  Thoiupeon,  trustee  and  rice- 
presideot  of  the  Rumford  Uist'jrical  .\sBoclation,  who  gave  an  account  of 
his  visit  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Woburn  Jourunl,  July  26,  1889. 

The  Early  Settlemext. — On  the  first  page  of 


1  I'/.  Frothingham's  Chnrlaloirji  (1846),  135-139,  which  citea  a  quota- 
tion from  Carlyle's  Cromuelt,  ii.  198,  regarding  Sedgwick. 
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the  first  volume  of  the  town  records  are  the  following 
lines,  composed  by  Captain  Edward  Johnson,  intended 
to  be  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the 
town.' 

PaulUper  Fiii.^ 

lo  penniless  age,  I,  Woburo  towrD,  begno  ; 
Cbarlpstowo  first  moved  the  court  my  lines  to  spaD  ; 
To  view  my  tanil  place,  compiled  body  rear,^ 
Nowell,  Syramea,  Sedgwick,  these  my  patrons  were. 
Some  fearing  I'll  grow  great  upon  these  grounds, 
Poor,  1  was  put  to  nurae  among  the  clowns. 
Who  being  taken  with  such  mighty  things. 
Ai  bad  been  work  of  noble  queens  and  kings — 
Till  babe  'gan  cry  and  great  disturbance  make — 
Xnrees  repent  they  did  her  undertake.  * 
One  leaves  her  iiuite^ — another  he  doth  hie 
To  foreign  lands,  free  from  the  baby's  cry.  '^ 
Two  more  of  seven,  ^  seeing  nursing  prove  so  thwart. 
Thought  it  more  ease  in  following  of  the  cart.  8 
A  neighbor  by,  ^  hoping  the  babe  would  bo 
A  pretty  girl,  to  rocking  her  went  he. 
Two  nurses,  less  undaunted  thau  the  rest,!*' 
First  houses  finish  ;  thus  tlie  girl  'gan  dressed. 
It's  rare  to  see  how  this  poor  town  did  rise 
liy  weakest  means;" — too  weak  in  great  ones'  eyes. 
And  sure  it  Is,  that  metal's  clear  extraction  i- 
Ifad  never  share  in  this  poor  town's  erection. 
Without  which  metal,  and  some  fresh  supplies. 
Patrons  conclude  she  never  up  would  rise. 
If  ever  she  'mongst  Indies  have  a  station. 
Say  'twas  from  parents,  not  her  education. 
And  now  conclude  the  Lord's  own  bund  it  was 
That  with  weak  means  did  bring  this  work  lo  pass. 
Not  only  town,  but  sister  church  too  add. 
Which  out  of  dust  and  ashes  now  is  had. 
Then  all  inhabit  Wobum  town,  stay,  make 
The  Lord,  not  meana,  of  all  you  undertake.i-i 


i  Though  the  records  begin  in  1641),  thene  lines  were  aup[>OM«d  to  be 
coiu|>osed  in  lC4'i,  from  the  allusions  to  events  of  that  year.  They 
are  published  with  the  crudity  of  their  original  spelling  by  Sewall 
(Wi«t.S30-l),  Poole  (IV.  IF.  P.,  ISUT,  Ixxxvl.),  and  Krothingham  (//w(. 
0/  v.,  108-9). 

-Lilt.  "  1  have  lived  for  a  short  time,"  or  I  have  been  a  little  while, 
*'  I  "  meaning  the  town. 

^  Meaning  **  luy  compact  body  to  rear." — Frothiitgltum. 

*  "  The  distinguished  patrons  of  Woburn,  fearing  it  would  one  day 
rival  Cliarleetown,  discouraged  the  enterprise,  and  gave  it  to  those  they 
regarded  of  a  lower  grade  in  society,  or  as  the  '  cl.twus.'  But  diflicul- 
ties  discouraged  them  also,  and  they  '  repent  they  did  her  undertake.'  " 
— Frothin^ham. 

^  Ezekiel  Bichardson,  suppoaed.  Others  have  thought  Sedgwick  the 
person  referred  to. 

"  Tbomas  Graves,  the  adiuiiul,  evidently.  For  biog.  sketch,  see 
Frothingham  (Hist  of  C,  139-40),  and  Sewall  (Hist  68-71)  ;  also  see 
irincAeiter  Record,  il.  :)97-«. 

^  The  number  of  the  commissioners  for  the  founding  of  Woburn. 

^  The  two  were  the  brothers  Samuel  and  Thomas  Richardson,  evi- 
dently. 

3  Edward  Johnson,  "  the  author  of  the  metre  in  the  text." 

io  Edward  Converse  and  John  Mousall. 

It  Or  from  the  humblest  cireumstancee  imaginable. 

13  A  phrase  signifying  gold  or  silver  money,  mainly  the  latter. 

13  The  preliminary  quotation  is  from  Plautus(ft.  1,  1,  ;16)  "  Comedy 
of  the  Liar:"  qttati  aolttititUU  herba,  pautiMper  /ui,  "As  a  summer's 
flower,  I  have  lived  fora  short  time," — true  us  to  the  existence  of  Wo- 
bum  in  1642.  The  ascription  of  glory  to  the  Lord  for  what  had  been 
accomplished,  the  failure  of  patrons  to  encourage  or  aid,  the  opposition 
of  Charlestown,  the  consignment  of  the  undertaking  to  "  the  clowns," 
the  absence  of  supposed  solid  means,  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  of 
opening  a  new  settlement  in  a  dense  wilderness ;  all  this,  as  e.^pres8ed 
in  Johnson's  verae,  truthfully  shows,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  meagrenese 
of  the  means  at  the  outset.  The  enterprise  wba  finally  conducted  by 
the  common  people  In  their  own  way. 


At  the  present  day  one   can  little  conceive  the  ob- 
stacles that  surrounded  these   persons.     The  difficul- 
ties to  be  met  in  the  forest  were  to  be  overcome  by 
men  with  hard  muscles,    long  inured   to  severe   toil, 
and  such  as  the  hardiest  alone  could  stand  ;  work  of  a 
kind   to  be  accomplished  by  laborers  of  the  roughest 
sort — the  "  clowns  "  of  Johnson's    verse — rustic  and 
ill-bred,  but   full  of  determination  to  win    and  over- 
come natural  obstacles  of  a  most  disheartening  char- 
acter.   They  toiled,  says  Johnson,  their  leader,  with 
much    difficulty,  traveling   through  unknown  woods 
and     through    watery    swamps ;    sometimes    jiassing 
through  thickets  where  they  were  forced  to  make  way 
with  their  hands  for  the  passage  of  their  bodies,  and 
their  feet  clambered  over  crossed  trees,  from  which  if 
they  missed  their  footing  they  sunk  into  an  uncertain 
bottom  in  water  and  waded  up  to  their  knees  ;  they 
tumbled,  sometimes  higher  and  sometimes  lower,  and 
wearied  with  this  toil,  at  the  end  would  meet  with  a 
scorching  plain  ;  yet,  in  thequaint  phrase  of  John.son, 
it  was  there  not  "so  plain,"  or  easy,   for  the   ragged 
bushes   of  the   place   manifested   their   presence  by 
scratching  the  e.xplorers'  legs  "  foully."     The  sun  also 
cast  such  a  reflecting   heat  in  such  places  from  the 
sweet  fern,  whose  scent  was  very  strong,  that  some  of 
the  party  were  very  near  fainting  from  it,  although 
they  had  very  able  bodies  to  undergo  such  hardship 
and  travel — the  toil  of  a  new  plantation   being  like 
the  labors  of  a  Hercules — never  at  an  end. 

See  a  reference  to  the  above  extract  from  the  II'b«- 
iler-wor/dng  Providence,  in  the  Winchester  Eecnrd,  iii. 
18,  23 ;  also  for  a  further  quotation  from  Johnson, 
ibid,  i.,  49. 

A  publication  entitled  Good  News  from  Xei" 
Eiiijlaiid  {London  1G48),  reprinted  in  Mass.  Hist. 
.S'oc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  cf.  i.  201,  212— refers  to  Woburn 
thus:  "  ]Voo-burH,  Wickham  [meaning  W'enhani] 
Redding  [Reading]  built  with  little  silver  mettle 
[metal]."  The  "  Good  News  "  being  a  relation  partly 
in  rhyme,  a  comparison  of  Johnson's  verse-making 
with  that  writer's  shows  that  the  work  of  one  is  about 
the  same  as  the  other;  and  a  mixed  relation  in  verse 
and  prose  appears  to  be  a  common  feature  of  the  lit- 
erary productions  of  the  day,  particularly  in  descrip- 
tions of  New  England. 

A  second  reference  to  Woburn  in  this  production 
of  1648  is  the  following,  referring  to  Thomas  Carter 
as  minister  (M.)  of  the  town,  and  to  his  salary  of  £60 
(60/.)  in  a  list  of  towns  and  ministers  :  "  Woo-burn  : 
M.  Tho.  Carter,  60/." 

The  territory  called  Woburn,  says  Frothingham 
("Hist,  of  Charlestown,"  chap,  siii.,  a.d.  1846)  was 
regarded  in  1640  as  remote  land,  whose  roads  were 
Indian  pathways,  with  crevices  of  rocks  and  cleits  of 
trees  for  shelters.  To  explore  it,  or  occupy  it,  was 
viewed  as  a  great  labor,  and  not  to  be  accomplished 
without  danger.  The  Woburn  records  note  every 
step.  This  author,  with  characteristic  ability,  gives 
each  important  incident  in  the  hiatory  of  Wob  urn  to 
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the  death  of  Rev.  Thomas  Carter,  in  1684.  Of  some 
of  the  features  of  the  to'^n  orders,  he  remarks — 
"small  things,  some  may  think  ....  but  let  them 
not  be  despised  ;  for  such  are  the  fibres  of  our  na- 
tional tree!  "  The  history  of  the  town's  settlement, 
he  says,  is  "  minutely  detailed  by  the  early  authori- 
ties"— referring  mainly  to  the  writings  of  Captain 
Edward  Johnson — and  it  afforded  a  "  good  illustration 
of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  times,  and  of  the 
way  in  which  towns  were  organized."  The  town,  he 
said,  shared  largely  in  the  early  dangers,  and  "  par- 
took of  the  prosperity  of  the  country." 

Thepeninsula  which  is  known  to  us  to-day  as  Charles- 
town  was  the  site  of  the  original  settlement  of  that 
municipality,  and  territory  was  added  to  that  small 
tract  till  the  area  of  many  present  towns  was  covered 
by  the  name  of  Charlestown.  The  town  of  Woburn 
was  the  first  to  be  set  off.  Shorn  of  this  external  ter- 
ritory in  the  course  of  years,  Charlestown  has  again 
shrunken  to  her  original  limits,  and  has  lost  her  name 
also  in  that  of  Boston. 

Posterity  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  perseverance  of 
the  first  .settlers  of  Woburu  and  to  Edward  Johnson, 
the  leader,  who  patiently  recorded  the  story  of  their 
labors.  No  fuller  account  of  the  origin  and  settle- 
ment of  a  town  of  equal  age  has  been  given  in  the 
annals  of  New  England.  His  history  in  now  the  basis 
of  many  writers  on  historical  and  political  science, 
when  treating  of  the  New  England  people.  Froth- 
ingham  called  him  "  the  father  of  Woburn."  He  was 
a  native  of  Kent,  of  the  parish  of  Heme  Hill,  in 
England.  He  was  connected  intimately  with  u  place 
called  Waterliani,  in  that  pari.<h  in  the  old  country, 
where  he  left  possessiou.s  raeutioued  in  his  will. 
Captain  Johnson  wns  a  citizen  of  Charlestown  after 
1G30,  and  returning  to  England,  brought  over  on  his 
second  passsige  from  that  country  his  family,  consist- 
ing of  his  wife,  his  seven  children  and  three  servants. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  about  1636  or  1637.  At 
Charlestown,  says  Frothinghuni,  "  he  lived  iu  Bow 
Street,"  anciently  Crooked  Lane,  the  location  of  hi.s 
houses  and  gardens  being  verified  iu  Hunnewell's 
Cfiilitnj  of'  Toivn  Life,  plans,  p|).  108,  129.  "  Yet," 
says  Frothingham,  "  it  is  strange  that  tlie  name  of  so 
noted  a  civilian  and  religionist  is  not  found  in  the 
church  records  at  all,  uor  on  the  town  records  before 
1640,  except  iu  divisions  of  lands  and  in  a  description 
of  his  proi>erty,  where  he  is  styled  captain."  As  we 
have  intimated,  he  was  "  the  author  of  the  very  curious 
work  entitled  Woniler-  Working  Pioiidince  of  Zion'i 
Saviour"  (Lond.  16'54),  "a  relation  of  the  first  plant- 
ing of  New  England."  From  the  outset  he  took  a 
leading  part  iu  the  settlement  of  Woburn,  and  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  commissioners  for  the  purpose 
presented  a  plot  of  the  contemplated  town  and  was 
chosen  its  recorder  or  clerk.  He  was  active  in  found- 
ing the  church  and  was  the  first  captain  of  the  mili- 
tary company  at  Woburn.     He  was  a  man  of  much 


influence  in  the  Colony  at  large,  held  many  offices, 
and  died  April  23,  1672." 

Edward  Converse,  another  citizen  of  importance 
among  the  settlers,  was  the  first  ferryman  at  Charles- 
town, and  a  selectman  there  from  1635  to  1640.  At 
Woburn  he  built  and  occupied  the  first  house  erected 
in  the  town  and  was  the  owner  of  the  mill.  These 
buildings  were  at  what  is  now  Winchester  Centre. 
He  represented  Woburn  in  the  General  C-ourt  in  1660 
and  died  Aug.  10,  1663.  Frothingham  states  that  he 
left  an  estate  valued  at  £827  5*.  6rf.  to  his  wife,  his 
three  sons  and  daughter.  He  was  of  Charlestown  in 
1630.     (See  Frothingham,  Hi^t.  C,  78.-) 

Thomas  Graves,  the  rear-admiral,  was  a  prominent 
character  among  the  settlers  also.  His  farm  was  lo- 
cated in  North  Winchester,  near  present  Montvale. 
The  celebrated  John  Harvard  or  Mrs.  Harvard  had  a 
lot  laid  out  near  (120  acres)  which  was  sold  to 
Thomas  Graves. —  Winche»ler  Record,  ii,  frontispiece, 
and  pp.  15,  21. 

The  names  of  the  seven  commissioners  for  the 
founding  of  Woburn  were:  Edward  Johnson,  Edward 
Converse,  Thomas  Graves,  John  Mousall,  and  the 
brothers,  Ezekiel,  Thomas  and  Samuel  Richardson. 

Notes. — The  County  of  Ke.st  whencb  Captain  Edward  JoiiNson 
CAME  IN  England. — The  obllgatiooB  of  New  England  to  tiie  couuty  uf 
Kent  ie  the  subject  of  an  addresa  by  <ieorge  F.  Hoar,  before  the  Ainer. 
Antiq.  Soc.  (Worceater),  1885.  Kent,  from  the  earliest  historic  period, 
saye  tilia  writer,  \raa  the  "  Eni^land  of  England,"  and  remarkable  fur 
the  courage  and  warlike  quality  of  ita  people,  for  their  tenacity  in 
clinging  to   their  own  cuatoma  and   for  the  part  their  ciiatoma  have 


I  ^Mvva^d  Johnson  waa  probably  the  best  known  citizen  of  the  town 
in  hie  time  in  the  Cummonwealtb.  Ilia  fame  extended  even  in  his  life- 
time (■->  England,  where  an  Eugllah  squire  printed  in  Londou  bis 
unique  and  valuable  "  History  of  New  England  **  as  his  own  production. 
For  many  years  the  frauil  upon  the  labor  and  brains  uf  our  worthy 
ti>u  n  father  piiased  unrecognized  ;  but  posterity  now  recognizes  its  true 
source,  and  his  name  and  fame  are  oaiured  aa  the  author  uf  that  early 
New  England  history.  He  was  a  pioneer  explorer  of  the  forest,  and  iu 
connection  with  one  expedition  his  initials  were  cut  in  a  rock  at  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Winnepeaaukee,  and  are  still  to  be  aeen.  Aa  a  deputy  from 
Woburn  in  the  General  Court  he  was  appointed  to  serve  with  the  must 
iliatinguiahed  men  of  the  Colony  on  important  committees,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  enumerate  from  the  colony  records  a  long  list  of  his 
^ervicea.  Tbia  has  been  already  done  by  the  present  writer  in  a  lecture 
before  the  Rnniford  Uiatoricat  Agaociatiun,  on  April  8,  1887,  a  copy  of 
which  lecture  in  uuvnuacript  is  in  the  archivea  of  that  society.  Johnson 
was  a  lieutenant,  ltU4,  and  captain,  1650.  .\fter  his  decease  the  Gen- 
eral Court  pronounced  an  opinion  on  bim  aa  a  local  historian,  by  men- 
tioning his  name  with  others  uf  the  highest  repute.  There  Is  no  stone 
to  mark  his  grave  and  the  spot  is  forgotti'D.  For  early  sketches  of 
■lolmson,  see  y.  H.  HUt.  Sm.  Coll.  (Concord,  1S:U),  iv.  ;  Culumbian  Ceuti- 
iwl,  June  10,  l!*i'J,  copied,  with  a  few  alterations,  into  Fantier  and 
Moore*$  Coll.  (1822),  article  bj  John  Fanner.  Also  among  a  great  many 
other  notices,  one  in  the  Wuicltetttr  HeatnL,  i.  41—17. 

-  Edward  l^^nverae  and  two  others,  in  1<'>.^'>,  made  the  &rat  exploration 
authorized  by  Cbarlestown,  into  the  country.  His  ferry  was  where 
Charles  River  Bridge  now  ia,  and  was  established  in  1&31.  He  was  a 
meniberof  Woburn  Church  from  the  beginning  and  a  deacon  in  it,  onu 
of  the  Hrat  two  till  bis  death.  Selectman  from  the  first  choice,  1644,  till 
his  decease.  He  was  evidently  a  power  in  all  these  early  enterprises. 
Cf.  Frothingham,  UM  of  C,  Vt,  94-o  ;  Sewall'a  Woiurn,  72-3  ;  Wimches- 
ler  Record,  i.,  ii3-43,  247-5'J  ;  ii.,  208-22.  For  criticism  of  genealogi- 
cal position  in  U).,  ii.,  208-22,  see  N.  E.  HUL  Gen.  Beg.,  llL,  344.  Some 
curious  minor  references  to  Converse,  before  1842,  are  found  In  Colony 
Ree.,  VOL  1.  and  ii. 
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played  in  the  history  of  liberty.  Blackntone  has  said,  "  When  liberty 
diee  out,  it  will  give  its  last  groan  among  the  yeomeo  "f  lient :  "  The 
county  of  Kent  is  the  home  of  the  original  Yankee,  :inii  the  people  »hii 
emigrateti  thence  to  New  England  were  the  "Yankees  of  the  Vaukees." 
The  following  persons  connected  with  the  early  bistor}-  of  Woburn 
wer»  certainly  from  Kent,  and  their  names  were  of  Kentish  uri(;in  :  Kd- 
wanJ  Johnson,  Thomas  Graves,  John  Mousall,  Isajw:  r'ole,  /iichuriHh 
Symmes,  Daniel  Gookin  and  Simon  Willard.  Thus  three  of  the  seven 
commissioners  for  the  settlement  of  the  town  were  from  Kent. 

Early  Explorations  and  Maps. — The  first 
recorded  exploration  of  this  vicinity  was  in  1621, 
when  an  exploring  party  from  Plymouth  entered 
Boston  Harbor  and  made  an  excursion  into  the  inte- 
rior in  the  direction  of  the  present  localities  of  Med- 
ford  and  Winchester.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  quite 
reached  the  latter  place,  although  their  explorations 
extended  to  the  vicinity  of  Mistick  Pond.  CJ.  on  this 
subject  the  Mem.  Eial.  of  Boston,  i.  63,  etc.,  and  tlie 
authorities  there  mentioned.  It  is  probable,  also, 
that  the  few  white  settlers  scattered  about  the  site  ol 
Boston  from  1623-24  to  1629  (see  account  in  the 
Narr.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  America,  iii.  311)  had  an  ac- 
quaintance, more  or  less  superficial,  with  this  neigh- 
borhood. The  principal  immigration  from  England 
was  between  the  years  1630  and  1640,  and  after  1630 
the  knowledge  of  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  princi- 
pal settlements  increased  and  was  becoming  consid- 
erable by  1633,  from  the  evidence  shown  by  two  maps 
of  this  section  of  that  date,  one  being  recently 
discovered,  i.  e.,  the  Winthrop  map,  the  other  being 
Wood's  rjap.  The  Winthrop  is  evidently  the  older, 
and  Wood's  was  apparently  made  from  it.  Gov.  John 
Winthrop  was  the  namesake  of  one  and  William 
Wood,  author  of  New  England's  Prospect  (Lond.  1634), 
of  the  other.  Wood's  work  is  the  earliest  topograph- 
ical account  of  Massachusetts.  The  Winthrop  map 
is  minutely  described  in  the  recently  published  Sarr. 
and  Crit.  Hist,  of  America,  iii.  381,  which  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  topography  corresponds  with 
Wood,  if  both  are  not  drafted  from  an  earlier  map, 
the  result  of  a  previous  survey.  They  are  crude 
drawings.  Spot  Pond,  Mistick  Pond  and  Horn  Pond 
are  named  on  both  maps.  Horn  Pond  is  the  name 
given  to  a  pond  which  is  plainly  Spy  Pond,  in  Arling- 
ton, and  the  true  Horn  Pond  is  not  represented.  The 
use  of  its  name,  however,  shows  that  the  cognomen 
is  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  town  itself  and  older 
even  than  the  year  1638,  when  it  was  used  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  Waterfield  lots.  The  map-makers  of 
1633  evidently  did  not  have  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  actual  pond,  or  they  would  not  have  left  it 
out  of  their  maps.  It  is  presumed  that  the  whites  had 
by  that  time  penetrated  to  it  and  named  it.  Horn 
Pond  Mountain,  though  unnamed,  is  shown  as  a  hill 
in  Winthrbp's  map,  and  three  small  ponds  are  repre- 
sented near,  intended  to  be  the  ponds  in  Winchester, 
known  as  Wedge  and  Winter  Ponds.  The  Mistick 
Pond  is  stated  on  the  Winthrop  map  to  be  sixty  fathoms 
deep ;  Fresh  Pond,  Cambridge,  forty  fathoms  deep.  On 
that  map  is  a  stream  representing  the  Aberjona  River 
as  unnamed  and  asjeading  into  the  country. 


Spy  Pond,  in  .Arlington,  has  been  called  by  that 
name  since  1006,  and  references  to  it  by  that  name  are 
frequent  in  that  century.  On  Aug.  15,  1716,  news 
was  brought  that  the  celebrated  Cotton  Mather,  while 
fishing  on  Spy  Pond  in  a  ticklish  boat,  fell  into  the 
water,  but  was  not  hurt  from  the  bath.  See  Xmr.  and 
Crit.  Hist,  of  Amer.,  iii.  347;  Sei'-aWs  Diary  {M.  H, 
('.),  5th  ser.  i.  482,  ii.  15*,  iii.  98;  Culler's  Arlington, 
9,  20. 

EXTRACIS      FROM     THE     FlRST     Voi.UME     OF    THE 

Chaelestown  Records  Relatini;  to  the  Early 
Plantation  of  Woburn.' 

1633.  Any  of  the  inhabitants  have  liberty  to  go  with- 
out the  town  neck  to  build,  and  grounds  are  allowed  lo 
three  individuals,  and  another  tract  to  one  of  them, 
provided  he  plow  it  up  in  four  years.  The  parties 
were  Nowell,  Beecher  and   Wade. 

1635.  Edward  Converse,  William  Brackenbury 
and  Mr.  Abraham  Palmer  were  desired  to  go  up  into 
country  upon  discovery  three  or  four  days,  for  which 
they  were  to  be  satisfied  at  the  charge  of  the  town. 
(,'/'.  Frothing  ham's  Charleslown,  6-'> ;  Charleslown  B"'- 
orils,  i.  18,  23,  24,  etc.  In  this  year  an  order  was 
passed  adverse  to  granting  house-plots  outside  the 
neck.  The  order  of  the  General  Court  is  copied 
that  Charlestown  bounds  shall  extend  eight  miles 
into  the  country  from  their  meeting-house. —  C'd. 
Rer.,  i.  168;  the  order  was  dated  March  3,  1635-6. 
The  following  year  (1636)  grants  were  made  to  the 
brothers  Ezekiel  and  Thomas  Richardson,  and  to 
Thomas  Pierce,  outside  the  neck  and  near  Cambridge 
line.  Five  hundred  acres  were  also  reserved  to 
further  the  Hax  trade. 

1638.  Other  lands  to  the  amount  of  three  hun- 
dred acres  were  reserved  outside  the  peninsula's 
limits,  and  among  them  ihe  Waterfield  lots  above 
Mr.  Cradock's  farm,  or  Medford,  "  to  remain  in  the 
town's  hands  for  the  supply  of  such  as  may  come 
with  another  minister."  In  this  year  Edward  Con- 
verse and  Ezekiel  Richardson  were  desired  lo  lay  out 
a  highway  over  the  meadow  at  th?  head  of  the  North 
River,  on  Jlistick  Side,  Maiden,  and  a  record  was 
taken  (1638)  of  all  such  houses  and  lands  as  were 
pos.sessed  by  the  inhabitants,  including  the  Water- 
field  allotments,  or  the  locality  now  covered  by  Win- 
chester and  Woburn.  These  were  divided  among 
them  "  by  a  joint  consent,  after  the  General  Court  had 
settled  their  bounds  by  granting  eight  miles  from  the 
old  meeting-house  into  the  country  Northwest-north- 
erly, and  the  bounds  of  the  said  town  lying  or  being 
betwixt  Cambridge,  alias  Newton,  on  the  West-south- 
west and  Boston  land  on  the  east,  as  it  appears  upon 
record  by  the  several  grants  of  General  Courts  to  all 
aforesaid  bounds."  The  Boston  land  is  that  on  the 
Maiden  side,  or  more  properly  that  adjoining  Chelsea 
and  Revere — by  Maiden,  Everett  and  Maiden  are 
meant.     Waterfield   is  explained  by  a  map  and  de- 

iFrolu  the  abstracts  e.\eciited  lti5;K>4,  by  Thuuios  B.  Wynian. 
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scription  in  the  H'inchesttr  Record,  ii.  (1886)  where 
the  approximate  location  in  1638  of  the  lota  granted 
to  the  Charlestown  residenis  in  the  limits  of  \Vo- 
burii  is  shown,  four  years  before  the  incorporation, 
and  two  years  at  least  before  the  actual  settlement 
of  the  town  was  begun.  Some  remarks  on  this 
subject  are  published  also  in  the  same  volume  of  the 
Record,  394-98.  VVaterfield,  therefore,  meant  Wo- 
burn,  or  a  locality  in  ancient  Charlestown  em- 
bracing the  vicinity  about  Horn  Pond  and  the  greater 
portion  of  Winchester.  The  name  does  not  appear  oi 
long  continuance.  E.  F.  Johnson,  first  mayor  of 
Woburn,  in  his  inaugural  address,  1889,  alludes  to 
Waterfield,  as  follows  :  "  In  ward  one  were  laid  out 
fully  four  years  before  the  incorporation  of  the  town, 
the  Waterfield  lots,  so  called,  which  were  the  first 
possessions  of  civilized  man  within  the  preseni 
limits  of  the  city." 

So  the  votes  go  on  through  1638  and  '39,  and  Ed- 
ward Converse  is  a  figure  in  them.  The  "Rocks" 
are  mentioned  as  a  locality  in  1640.  On  the  4th 
of  the  9th  month,  1640,  the  committee  appointed 
to  set  the  bounds  betwi.ict  Charlestown  and  the  Vil 
lage,  afterwards  called  Woburn,  and  to  appoint  the 
place  for  the  village,  was  chosen  by  the  body  of  the 
freemen.  The  number  of  this  committee  was  thir- 
teen. It  included  the  following  names:  Captain 
Robert  Sedgwick,  Thomas  Lynde,  Edward  Converse 
Ezekiel  Richardson,  John  Mousall,  Mr.  Thomas 
Coyteraore,  Samuel  Richardson,  Francis  Willoughby, 
Abraham  Palmer,  Mr.  Thomas  Graves,  Ralph  Sprague, 
Edward  Johnson  and  Robert  Hale.  These  on  occa- 
sion were  to  advise  with  Mr.  Nowell,  the  magistrate, 
and  the  elders  or  ministers,  in  any  difficulties  they 
meet  with. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  name  of  Captain 
Robert  Sedgwick,  in  whose  honor  Woburn  was  named, 
from  his  abode  or  birth-place  in  the  old  country, 
should  head  the  list  of  this  committee  to  select  the 
site,  and  determine  the  bounds  of  the  new  town  in 
1640.  It  is  also  significant  that  this  committee 
headed  by  him  should  select  the  spot  for  the  village 
I  Nov.  17,  lf)40)  near  the  site  where  the  meeting-house 
was  afterwards  erected,  or  the  present  Woburn 
Centre.  Thomas  Graves  and  others  were  in  favor 
of  a  site  at  the  easterly  side  of  the  town,  at  present 
Montvale,  and  secured  a  favorable  recognition  ot 
their  plan  to  the  extent  of  laying  the  spot  out  (Feb. 
10,  1640-41),  but  a  Charlestown  committee  headed  by 
Nowell  and  Sedgwick  advised  (Feb.  29,  1640-41) 
"  to  remove  the  house  lots  and  place  for  the 
meer,ing-hou.se"  to  the  place  that  the  original 
committee  had  selected,  or  Woburn  Centre.  Sedg. 
wick,  therefore,  was  again  influential  in  assuring 
this  site  for  the  town's  village.  He  was  a  moving 
spirit  in  the  enterprise  always,  and  the  town  was  fitly 
named  in  his  honor.  Edward  Johnson,  whose  lands 
were  at  the  extreme  westerly  side  of  the  town,  was 
also  more  favorable  to  the  centre  site,  than  to  one  so 


distant.  These  facts  are  ably  presented  in  the 
Winchester  Record,  ii.  397-98.  On  the  8th  of  the 
10th  month,  1640  (Dec.  8,  1640),  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  join  with  the  villagers,  on  Charlestown's 
behalf,  to  "  compound  any  differences  "  that  may  occur. 
The  members  of  this  committee  were  Mr.  Nowell, 
Thomas  Lynde,  Abraham  Palmer,  Richard  Sprague, 
Ralph  Sprague,  Robert  Hale,  Francis  Willoughby, 
Ralph  Mousall,  William  Stilson  and  Robert  Sedgwick. 
The  further  references  to  Woburn  in  volume  one 
of  the  Charlestown  records  relate  to  the  bounds  (1643, 
1650),  to  land  grants  (1643,  '47,  '48,  '49,  '50,  '52),  and 
to  the  laying  out  of  a  highway  from  Woburn  to 
Mtstick  Bridge,  or  Medford.  With  modernized 
spelling,  this  extract  is  as  follows  : 

1660.  Vol.  i.,  p.  137.  The  11th  day  of  the  Uth  moDth,  1660.  We, 
whoHB  names  are  bereuDto  aubecribed,  riz.,  from  CbarleBtown,  SolomoD 
Phlpe,  Richard  Lowdea  and  WlJIiam  Syrames ;  from  Medford,  Thoman 
Eames;  from  Woburn,  Michael  Bacon,  Joalata  CoDvene  ;  being  deputed 
by  the  sevei^l  places  wbereuuto  we  belong,  a  committee  to  lay  onC  a 
country  highway,  viz.,  from  Woburn  to  Midtick  Bridge;  We  do  unani- 
mously determine  the  highway  to  lie  9a  followeth  :  viz. — That  highway 
which  hitherto  hath  been  used  coOnnonly  near  Woburn  meeting-house,! 
that  DOW  is  to  Edward  {inverse's  mill,^  to  be  full  four  poles  In  breadth, 
and  so  to  remain  where  it  hath  been  unto  the  parting  of  the  ways  of 
the  Converses  and  Richardsons  to  their  now  dwelling-houses ;  3  and  the 
way  to  run  along  upon  a  brow  <  until  yon  come  to  a  bridge  ^  made  at  a 
place  called  Halfway  Swamp,^  holding  four  polee  breadth  from  the  trees 
marked  ^  on  the  southwest  side  ;  and  from  the  fore-mentioned  bridge  to 
run  east  and  by  south  aa  doth  appear  by  trees  marked  on  the  south 
side,  until  you  come  to  a  valley,^  where  the  highway  is  bounded  by  a 
way  formerly  used,^  until  you  come  to  a  pine  tree,  which  staodeth  In 
the  middle  of  the  way,  as  by  the  marks  on  each  side  '^  doth  appear. 
.\ud  thence  to  run  south  and  by  east  until  you  come  to  the  highway 
now  used,  that  is,  by  the  mill-pond  to  the  mill  ;  "  where  Is  a  white  oak 
marked,  north  and  south,  being  in  the  middle  of  the  way.     And  thence 

in  a    way   [that]  hath  commonly  t)een   used,  over  a  place  called 

Bndge.!-     From  which  bridge,  still  to  keep  the  old  way  and  the  fere- 


I  On  the  common  at  Woburn  Centra. 

-  .\t  Winchester  Centre,  site  of  the  present  Whitney  mill. 

3  Or  to  the  comer  of  <.'ross  Street,  or  its  equivalent,  the  main  highway 
being  Main  Street  from  Woburn  Common  to  that  point.  Cross  Street 
wm  the  way  to  the  Richardsons  (on  Richardson's  Row,  or  Washington 
Street,  Winchester),  and  the  ways  to  the  Conversea  (at  Winchester 
Centre),  were  by  some  equivalent  of  present  Main  Street,  or  by  a  way 
through  Pond.  Cambridge  and  Church  Streets  (Winchester) — the  last 
two  being  "Plain  Street"  and  **  Driver's  Lane."  To  Cross  Street  the 
way  appears  to  be  an  old  one  in  uae  from  the  beginning  of  the  first 
settlement  (probably  the  one  laid  out  i  n  1646,  the  report  being  loBC),aQd 
fnmi  Cross  Street  the  way  onwards  to  Winchester  appears  in  some  parts 
to  be  new  (166U). 

*  Deecription  of  its  present  passage  through  Cutter's  Village. 
^  Evidently  over  the  outlet  of  Horn  Pond  at  that  village. 

B  Halfway  Swamp  is  the  low  tract  at  Winchester  Centre,  now  and 
fur  many  years  past  covered  by  water  by  the  raising  of  Whitney's  dam. 

'  Marked  ur  "  blazed  "  trees;  practically  a  forest  path.  "  On  the 
southwest  side,"  means,  on  the  southwst  side  of  the  highway,  i.  e.,  the 
uiarkeU  trees,  in  this  instance,  stood  on  that  side  of  the  highway. 

'^  Evidently  near  the  present  bridge  over  the  outlet  of  Wedge  Pond.* 

^"  Improved"  is  the  word  in  the  original.  This  is  evidence  that  an 
older  way  formerly  existed,  on  this  route,  from  Cross  Street  to  the  pree- 
ent  centre  of  Winchester. 

>*)That  Is,  by  the  marks  [on  trees]  on  each  side  of  the  highway. 

II  Converse's  mill. 

'2  Blank  Bridge  In  the  original.  This  bridge  is  supposed  to  be  over  the 
outlet  of  a  pond  which  existed  on  the  site  of  the  present  Sanderson's 
store. 

*  Crossing  Main  Street  at  right  angles,  it  ran  back  of  the  bouses  of 
Messrs.  P.  W.  Swan  and  Edmund  Sanderson.— IfincAcjtfr  Btcord  (1885), 
i.  ;;80. 
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meDtioned  breadth,  until  you  come  to  an  incioaure,  pertaioing  to  Ed- 
ward CoDveree,  where  by  a  tree  marked  southward,  the  way  niDB  di- 
rectly from  that  tree  unto  the  eastermost  comer  of  his  old  orchard, 
and  theoce  over  the  mill-dam,  eadt  and  by  south,  until  you  come 
to  a  tree  marked  southwest;  and  then  to  run  southerly  in  the  way 
formerly  used,  until  you  come  to  the  highway  leading  to  'Nolomies 
Ware  [Weir]  ;  i  and  thence  to  rnn  east  and  by  south,  until  you  come 
to  a  place  called  Bare  UiU,'-  the  foot  uf  that  hill  bounding  the  [high- 
way] ;  [p.  138]  and  thence  to  a  tree  marked  west ;  and  so  along  to  a 
place  called  Elbow  Hill,^  the  foot  of  which  bill,  on  the  easterly  side 
bounds  the  way  we^ward.  And  thence  to  run  along  over  the  *wanip 
called  Halfway  Swamp,*  between  two  ways  formerly  improved,  as  by 
marked  trees  is  manifest.  From  the  swamp,  until  you  cunie  to  Mistick 
Bridge,  the  way,  freni  one  end  unto  the  other,  [is]  agreed  to  be  four 
poles  in  breadth;  and  accordingly  bounded  on  the  north  with  marked  trees. 
[Report  signed  by]  Solomon  Phipa,  Richard  Lowden,  William  Synimes, 
Thomas  Eames  [mark  ;  T.  E.];  Joeiah  Converse,  Michael  Bacou. 

This  was  evidently  the  re-laying  out  of  an  olil  way, 
which  had  existed  for  some  tinoe.  The  account  of  a 
former  laying  out  ia  preserved  in  the  Woburn  records, 
i.  9,  but  no  report  appears. with  it.  On  September 
14,  1()4G,  it  is  stated  that  Edward  Converse  and  Sam- 
uel Richardson  were  appointed  by  Woburn  **to  lay 
out  a  highway  between  this  town  and  Mistick 
Bridge";  they  "being  joined "  in  the  work  "with 
some  of  Charlestown  and  some  of  Mistick  Houses,'' 
or  Medford.  This  committee  was  constituted  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  later  committee  of  1660.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  performed  their  duties, 
and  that  the  highway  bad  existed  before  1G46 — even 
so  early,  probably,  as  August,  1641,  when  a  bridge 
was  built  with  great  paina  over  the  Horn  Pond  River, 
evidently  the  one  referred  to  in  the  document  above 
presented/ 


1  Menotomy,  now  Arlington.  The  weir  referred  to  waa  located  mu 
the  Mistick  River  at  the  jMiint  where  the  road  from  Medford  to  Ailini;- 
ton  pjisse-i.  Tbe  l>rid;;e  here  l-eing  called  the  Weir  Bridge  for  a  long 
l>eriud.  Here  inancieut  timt-H  vast  quantities  of  fleh  were  ciiught.  The 
highway  above  described  waa  probably  a.  shorter  cut  to  present  tirove 
street. 

•  The  long  height  extending  across  tbe  easterly  side  of  Wincbester. 
and  lying  partly  in  Stoneham. 

^ElbowHill,  a  neighboring  height  of  the  former.  .Supposed  to  be 
tbe  height  latterly  called  Ridge  Hill,*  but  now  mostly  dug  down.  Tbe 
Wincbeeter  Unitarian  Church  edifice  occupies  a  part  of  the  spot. 

*The  location  of  this  part  of  Halfway  Swamp  is  already  described  in 
the  liut  jtart  of  tbe  preceding  paragraph  as  the  low  tract  of  ground 
Iwlow  Symmes's  corner,  now  occupied  for  agricultural  purposes  by 
MarHhall  Symmes.  The  way  from  this  jwint  to  Medford  or  Mfstick 
Bridge,  waa  by  the  ntreet  called  on  tlitt  present  maps  by  the  name  of 
Woburn  street,  tiiid  thence  by  High  Street  in  Medfurd  to  present  Mis- 
tick or  Medford  Bridge.  Another  way  to  accomplish  the  same  ul>jert 
wan  a  longer  route  by  present  Grove  Street.  This  was  the  ancient  way 
mentioned  in  the  Symmes  plan  of  ITO'i,  as  the  "county  niad  to  tam- 
bridge."  It  was  also  tbe  way  to  the  Weir  Bridge,  between  present  Med- 
ford and  Arlington,  also  to  Menotomy,  or  .\rlington  itaelf ;  Arlington 
being  originally  a  part  of  Cambridge  principally,  the  part  of  that  tuwn 
nearest  Mistick  Rfverand  Pi>nd  being  a  portion  of  Charlestown,— the  two 
parts  together  formed  a  district  named  Menotomy,  from  the  Indian  name 
of  the  river  seiiarating  Arlington  and  Cambridge. 

*The  appearance  of  the  spot  where  this  way  once  led  in  Winchester, 
is  much  changed.  ,\  bwly  of  water  now  covers  a  large  portion,  which 
was  then  dryland.  The  water  waa  then  confined  to  tbe  channel  of 
the  Aberjona,  and  to  the  channel  of  two  streams,  the  outlet  of  Horn 
Pond  and  Wedge  Pond,  These  smaller  i^treams  united  in  one  stream 
before  they  entered  tbe  Aberjona  River,  across  which  Converse'edam  waa 
built. 


»  Cf.  W'uich.  Rec.  i.  114,  ::08.     The  name  waa  extant  in  1766. 


Some  help  is  gained  in  tracing  this  way  on  Thomp- 
son's road-map  of  1797.  The  points  shown  on  these 
comparatively  recent  maps  demonstrate  that  the  situ- 
ation in  1794  and  1797  was  practically  unchanged 
from  1660.  There  is  a  good  description  of  Main 
Street  in  the  Winchester  portion,  in  the  Winchesfer 
Beoord,  i.  280,  and  a  number  of  important  historical 
facts  are  there  stated.  The  author  of  that  descrip- 
tion has  furnished  valuable  aid  in  locating  for  our 
use  the  channels  of  these  streams.  Further  aid  in 
showing  the  old  channels  is  found  on  a  plan  of  the 
Abel  Richardson  farm,  by  Loarami  Baldwin,  Jr.,  18/i5. 
The  same  situation  of  the  channels  is  also  shown  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  in  the  plans  of  the  town  made  for 
the  first  and  second  State  maps  of  1794  and  1832. 

Plans  UInKfraliiiglhc  presfut  vulrf  "f  W'iurhftt.T,  'hr.irutri  the  pnat  po-t- 
li-n  of  the  .-^freania  mid  main  rond.  The  tint  two  nr*-  bmned  through  the 
'■ourtesy  of  Mr.  .Arthur  E.  Whitney,  as  they  illustrate  tbe  history  of  his 
mill  privilege,  and  were  cpied  by  Iiis  direction  lur  that  pnr|M.>*-, 

1.  Plan  of  tbe  Abel  Uithard^Ktu  Kurni,  \V..»iurn,  i.wut-d  by  S.  S. 
(tichardson,  contains  :;9  acres,  ."^urveyetl  and  dnwn  by  L.  Ualdwin, 
Jr.,  October,  1S35. 

2.  Asecondplan,  undated,  of  the  same  s|>ut,  iiiiMiidiug  M'cilgc  P<.iid, 
'Irawn  about  ISf-.''.,  sliows  the  manner  of  entraine  at  Hint  date  uf  Hum 
I'ond  River  into  We<Jge  Pond,  a  foruier  inlet  into  the  outlet  uf  Wedge 
Pond  from  Horn  PomI  outlet  being  at  that  tinieublitemted  t-^e  plan 
under!);  tbe  channels  of  Aberjuna  Kiveraud  uf  tin-  streams  «  uterly 
of  the  present  roaiiway  of  Main  Street  beitij;  nliscured  by  the  height  of 
»\ater,  which  cover*  nearly  aa  much  territory  as  it  docs  now. 

3.  A  plan  of  Woburn,  s«r\*e\ed  in  '*  ttctober  and  September,"  17ii4, 
on  the  scale  of  200  riMls  to  one  imh,  by  .Suninel  Tbomps«,>n,  durveyor, 
•^cfacnmilf  in  Winch.  Iie<\^  ij.  2a6.  This  was  the  plan  of  tbe  tuwn  made 
f.ir  the  tlrst  .State  map  of  1T'J4. 

4.  Plan  uf  tbe  town  of  Woburn,  on  n  scale  of  \(Mi  rods  to  one  inch,  in 
compliance  with  n  revive  uf  the  Legi:»luture  passed  on  the  1st  day  of 
March,  a.h.  IKJO.  Surveyed  by  Uartholuniew  Ilichardiiun,  l^:;l— see 
»'.fC-M'mi/«  in  Winch.  Itec.  ii.  417.  This  was  the  plan  uf  the  town  lu.f  »• 
for  tbe  second  State  map  of  1S3J. 

J.  .\  road  map  by  Samuel  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  date  about  1797,  enti- 
tled, "  Road  to  Woburn  :  plan  of  road,  two  route.-*  itbruugh  Woburn)  ; 
one  from  I'barles  Bridge  (Boston)  to  Billerii-a  line."  The  other  route 
beginsatthe  "Powder  House"  lin  Somerville).  and  passes  througii 
present  .\rlington  (the  part  formerly  a  part  of  Cbarle.'itowni,  the  westerly 
parts  of  Winchester  and  Woburn,  and  into  Burlington  by  present  nieet- 
ing-houde  to  Billerica  line  also.  The  distances  are  given  in  rods.  Tbe 
original  is  in  jKJSsesoiun  of  the  Woluirn  Public  Library— 77.mnj.jtoii  Phnis. 

G.  A  plan  of  Symmes  Farm,  17ai.  by  Joseph  Burnap,  surveyor.  On 
this  id  the  following  inscTiption  :  '*  These  plans  contain  Captain  William 
Symmes's  farm  in  rbarlentowu  ;  his  Ittre-  iMeadow  ;  bis  mur»b  at  Sli-not- 
oniy  ;  and  a  jiarcel  of  swamp  that  joins  tbe  farm,  now  in  the  possession 
of  John  Fmncis  ;  (also)  the  lines  of  Mis.  Mary  Torpey's  thirds  nf  the 
?everai  parcels  of  land  as  they  vvere  set  off.  .  .  .  The  mnrab  may  be 
draun  too  near  tbe  farm,  yet  it  lielh  at  Menotomy  by  old  Mr.  Fille- 
brown's  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Cutter's.  KinlT-hfcl  :',d  July,  17it.*i.  Joseph 
Bnmap, surveyor."  On  the  plan  of  the  farm  proper  are  shown  -iuch 
uell-known  landmarks  aa  tbe  river  (Aberjona),  the  <  ouuty  road,  road  to 
Charlestown,  county  road  to  Cambridge,  road  lo  Mr.  Gardner's,  Mr. 
(.iardner'fl  corner,  5Ir.  Gardner's  farm,  the  iipjwr  end  of  Mistick  Poud. 
Tbe  county  road  from  Woburn  Outre  is  seen  crossing  a  part  of  this 
farm,  from  tbe  junction  of  present  Main  and  Washington  streets  in 
Wiucheeter  to  present  Symmed's  corner.  The  county  road  to  Cambridge 
is  seen  branching  off  from  this  ro;id  at  Symmes's  corner  in  ;i  way  anal- 
ogous to  Grove  Street,  while  tlie  r(md  to  Charlestown  cro=ising  a  plot 
called  Mr.  Symmes's  swamp.continues  on  in  the  direction  of  Medford 
village  to  Charlestown.  The  Bare  Meadow  plot  would  imply  a  connec- 
tion with  Bare  Hill.  Tbe  marsh  at  Menotomy,  near  old  Mr.  Killebrouu's 
and  Nathaniel  Cutter's,  is,  aa  implied  in  the  inscription,  at  some  distance 
from  the  farm,  being  located  in  present  .Xrlington  on  the  ancient  Menot- 
omy River  or  present  Alewife  Brook.*'  The  swamp  that  joined  tbe  farm, 


«  Cf.  Cutter's  Cutter  FamUi/ of  New  England,  J5,  376  ;  Cutter's  Arlington, 
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calletl  in  the  plan  Mr.  Symnies'a  swamp,  located  belt>w  Symiiiea  s  coroer  I 
in  the  ciirection  of  Medfonl — on  the  noith  of  the  Iiiithway  to  MedfonJ  ' 
or  Charle.stown  from  that  point, — is  the  low  ground  denominated  a  part  1 
ot  the  Halfway  awamp  in  the  description  of  the  w'obnrn  and  Sledford  , 
highway  in  It'^M),  Vieing  considered  a  [<art  of  tlie  h)w  tract  called  Half- 
way swamp  covering  a  large  part  of  the  present  centre  of  Winchester, 
.13  described  in  previous  pages. 

In  1640  the  General  Court,  on  petition  of  the  town 
of  Charlestown,  granted,  on  May  13th,  "two  miles  at  [ 
their  headline,  provided  it  full  not  within  the  bound.s 
of  Lynn  Village,"  and  they  "build  within  two  years"; 
in  other  words,  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  town, 
which  was  called  Woburn.  .Vnother  grant  was  made 
October  7th,  in  addition  to  the  former,  "of  four  miles 
square,  to  make  a  village";  500  acres  of  this  to  be 
given  to  Mr.  Thomas  Coy*^  -nore.  In  these  grants 
"Cambridge  line"  was  w..  x,o  be  crossed,  nor  were 
the  bounds  to  "come  within  a  mile  of  Shawsfain 
River."  The  "gre.it  swamp  and  pond"  were  to  lie 
in  common.  This,  according  to  the  records,  was  in- 
tended "  to  accommodate  such  useful  men  .is  might 
settle  and  form  a  village  for  the  improvement  of  auch 
remote  lands  as  are  already  laid  out."  Three  thou- 
sand acres  also  were  laid  out  at  the  he.id  of  the  new 
grant,  betwixt  Cambridge  line  and  Lynn  bounds,  "to 
remain  a.s  their  upper  land,  to  accommodate  with 
farms  there,  such  as  they  sh.iU  have  occasicm." 
Frothingham  mentions  the  repeal  of  an  existing  law, 
providing  that  no  immunity  should  be  granted  a  new 
plantation,  but  we  fail  to  find  the  verification  of  this 
statement  in  the  published  records  of  the  General 
Court.  This,  if  true,  was  evidently  for  the  sake  of 
affording  this  particular  enterprise  nubstantial  en- 
couragement on  the  part  of  the  general  governmeut. 
Immunity,  was,  however,  granted  to  "Charlestown 
Village,"  afterwards  Woburn,  "  for  two  years'  exerap- 
litm  froin  public  rates,"  on  such  stock  as  they  had 
there  "only." — Cf.  Frothingliam's  Charlestown ;  vol. 
i.  of  the  Charlesloirn  Ihrords,  41,  .51-2;  Colony  Re- 
cordu,  i.  290,  .-506,  329,  330. 

The  bounds  between  Charlestown  and  the  Village, 
it  was  determined,  should  be  from  the  "partition  ol 
the  ponds"  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Mr.  Cradock's 
farm  (Mistick  or  Medford)  and  thence  to  that  part  of 
Lynn  Vilbige  (since  called  Reading)  that  turns  from 
Charlestown  headline  by  a  straight  line;  provided 
that  this  line  should  be  half  a  mile  from  the  lots  in 
the  nearest  place.  That  the  lands  of  the  village  bor- 
dering upon  the  Common  may  have  "benetit  of  com- 
mon" for  milch  and  working-cattle.  The  village  was 
to  allow,  also,  so  much  land  ".as  i-hall  be  taken  in," 
more  than  the  straight  line;  besides  "the .3000  acres." 
.A.180  tli.it  the  pl.ice  of  the  village  meeting-house 
should  be  "above  tlie  head  of  the  old  bounds,  near 
against  Robert  Cutler's."  This  agreement  from  the 
Charlestown  records  was  a-ssented  to  in  part,  but 
"afterwards  denied."     It  was  the  action  of  the  com- 


212  ;  Paige's  Ciimbridge,  5+4  ;  Wyuian'a  CImrlatairn  rimeatoyia,  346,  927, 
930. 


mittee  of  thirteen,  originally  chosen  to  conduct  the 
affair  of  establishing  the  bounds  "betwixt  Charles- 
town and  the  Village,  and  to  appoint  the  place  for 
the  village." 
The  foregoing  matter  calls  for  a  few  words  of — 
Explanation. — The  "partition  of  the  ponds." 
Mistick  Pond,  in  its  division  or  separation  from  the 
upper  ponds,  such  as  Wedge,  Winter  and  Horn  Ponds. 
This  line  was  also  the  "  head  of  the  old  bounds,"  and 
the  line  of  division  between  Wobum  and  Charles- 
town till  1842.  It  was  a  little  north  of  the  Win- 
chester and  Arlington  line  (1850  to  present  time)',  a 
part  of  West  Cambridge,  now  Arlington,  being  taken 
to  form  the  town  of  Winchester. 

Reading  bounds.  The  line  here  turned  at  Charles- 
town headline,  or  uppermost  bounds,  and  continued 
by  a  straight  line,  which  is  in  part  the  bounds  between 
Woburn  and  Reading  to-day,  across  the  present  Wil- 
mington, till  five  miles  were  accomplished  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  Andover  line  was  reached. 
This  line  was  to  be  located  half  a  mile  from  the  near- 
est lots,  the  space  between  being  reserved  as  common 
land;  and  such  land  as  should  be  taken  in,  more  than 
the  straight  line  allowed,  should  be  added  by  the 
village  to  the  common  lands. 

Robert  Cutler's  lot,  near  where  the  meeting-house 
was  to  be,  being  above  the  head  of  the  old  bounds,  or 
the  bounds  before  the  new  grants  were  made,  would 
j  be  near,  and  the  meeting-house  where  the  present 
Common  is  at  Wobum  Centre.  This  lot  was  a  large 
one,  just  north  of  that  spot,  according  to  the  map  of 
the  Waterfield  grants  of  1638.  The  present  Common 
is  included  apparently  in  George  Bunker's  lot  on  that 
map.  Bunker  afterwards  gave  his  lot,  a  very  large 
one,  to  the  town,  and  this  gift  was  the  origin  of  the 
town's  title  in  part  to  the  Common,  to  Meeting-house 
Hill  and  other  lands  adjacent.  He  was  the  person 
after  whom  Bunker's  Hill  on  the  Charlestown  penin- 
.sula  was  named,  and  we  think  that  Common  street  in 
Woburn  should  be  changed  to  the  name  of  Bunker 
street,  in  honor  of  this  early  benefactor.  The  phrase, 
moreover,  that  the  location  of  the  meeting-house 
should  be  "  near  against  "  Robert  Cutler's  lot,  which 
it  would  certainly  be  in  the  position  on  the  present 
Common,  further  confirms  the  idea  that  its  location 
was  intended  to  be  on  an  adjacent  lot,  which  lot,  as 
we  have  shown,  happened  to  be  Bunker's  lot,  on 
which  it  was  eventually  built  and  stood  till  1672. 
This  site  was  also  the  choice  of  Sedgwick  and  his 
committee,  and  the  spot  where  the  meeting-house 
stood  was  also  the  location  of  the  village  of  the  town. 
The  matter  of  the  Woburn  line  not  coming  within 
a  mile  of  the  Shawshin  River  in  Billerica,  is  treated 
in  the  lately  published  history  of  that  town,  whose 
author  infers  that  Woburn  was  eager  to  obtain  for 
herself  the  tract  between  the  line  and  the  river;  but 
his  inferences,  we  think,  were  not  those  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  two  settlements. 
The  "  great  swamp,"  mentioned  in  the  early  grant, 
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was  the  <5reat  Cedar  Swamp  in  Wilmington  ;  and  the 
"  pond  "  was  Horn  Pond.  Both  were  to  lie  in  com- 
mon, or  in  other  words,  to  be  public  property  from 
the  beginning. 

The  3000  acres  at  the  head  of  the  new  grant,  so  called, 
were  located  in  Wilmington.  This  remote  territory 
bore  the  name  of  "  Nod,''  or  the  "  Land  of  Nod,''  and 
though  belonging  to  Charlestown,  was  under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  Woburn.  Frothingham,  Hist,  of  C, 
under  the  subject  of  Woburn,  gives  a  history  of  this 
tract,  which  was  appropriately  named,  as  it  was 
neither  remarkably  fertile  nor  valuable. 

Coytemore's  grant  of  500  acres  was  laid  out  against 
the  Billerica  line,  and  was  eventually  added  by  pur- 
chase to  the  Wymans'  farm  in  the  same  locality, 
which,  containing  the  same  amount  of  land,  was  a 
source  of  agitation  to  the  Wymans  and  their  neigh- 
bora  in  Billerica ;  the  Wymans  being  forced,  from 
the  nearness  of  their  situation  to  that  town,  to  pay 
dues  for  the  maintenance  of  Billerica  as  well  as  for 
their  own  town  of  Woburn.  Cf.  Sewall's  1^061/^?, 
35,  36. 

Cambridge  line,  which  was  "  not  to  be  crossed," 
embraced  in  1640  the  lines  in  the  direction  of  Wo- 
burn of  the  present  towns  of  Billerica,  Bedford  and 
Lexington. 

Lynn  Village  of  1640  was  soon  called  Reading,  and, 
so  far  as  the  present  bounds  of  Woburn  are  concerned, 
is  the  present  Reading.  The  town  of  Wilmington, 
incorporated  1730,  was  formed  of  parts  of  Woburn 
and  Reading.  The  former  boundary  line  extended 
through  it  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  its  territory  was  originally  included  in 
Woburn. 

The  position  of  Charlestown  head-line.  This 
was  the  limit  of  Charlestown's  boundary,  and  her 
3000  acres  were  located  outside  it.  The  position  was 
determined  by  the  fact  that  Charlestown's  lines  or 
bounds  should  extend  eight  miles  into  the  country 
from  the  Charlestown  meeting-house  (1635),  or  eight 
miles  into  the  country  northwest-northerly,  from  their 
old  meeting-house.  This  line  was  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  the  eight-mile  line,  and  its  termination 
showed  the  position  of  the  head-line.  This  head-line, 
as  thus  determined,  was  at  the  limit  of  the  two-mile 
grant ;  and  to  this  the  four-mile  square  grant  was 
added ;  and  3000  acres  additional  were  laid  out  at 
the  head  of  that,  adding  another  two  miles  to  the  six 
already  granted.  The  head-line  was  an  extension  of 
the  head-line  of  present  Stoneham  across  the  original 
territory  of  Woburn.  The  head  or  eight-mile  line, 
however,  came  a  little  above  or  beyond  the  present 
centre  village  of  Woburn,  in  passing  across  the  town 
from  east  to  west.  It  would  include,  therefore,  all 
the  lots  shown  on  the  map  of  the  Waterfield  lots  ;  and 
the  two-mile  grant  would  with  propriety  be  called 
Waterfield,  and  be  the  Waterfield  of  the  fathers. 

In  the  description  of  the  bound.s  between  Woburn 
and  Lynn  Village,  now  Reading  (1644),  they  were  to 


begin  at  the  little  brook  i' 
begins  to  turn  upward  Lot 
(or  thus)  it  says,  to   abut 
line;"  and  thence  the  lii 
into   the   country  {Col.  1 
of  land  "  out  of    the  boi 
the  northern  extremity  c 
to   begin  (1650)  "at    the 
next  Reading  line,  and  sr 
miles  deep  on  the  east  sic 
full   extent   of  the  3000 
Records,   i.    91  ;    see    als' 
where  the  agreement  frnn 
reproduced  entire. 


r 


'  Sr«lc  0/  Miit 

.1.     Tlip  two.nii|p  grant  uf  Water 

ii.     The  fuiir-niile  ?4|uur»  gnint. 

V.     The  ;i(KK)  iicres,  or  "  Nod." 

«i — '*.     Charlestown  head-line. 

c — 'I.  Original  bouDils.  Two  mi 
line  of  tlie:tUli<)  acres  j^ntnt. 

Fn;.  I.  Wobnrn  and  \tH  relation  ; 
ton's  map  of  Mai4Nu-hnsett-s  pnhlirthi 
lunl.— .See  Mem.  HM.  ftwton,  iii. 
lownB  fomierl.v  a  iiart  of  OharleiitoM 
was  never  a  part  of  Charlestown,  ' 
in  l*<."i9.  The  cliauge  in  the  relatioi 
U>iindariea  occurred  in  1S42. 

N.  B. — Tlie  npper  uinnber  in  eai-ii 
the  tower  the  distance  from  the  ^htn 

In  1042  a  committee  oft 
pointed  to  take  the  length 
line  by  exact  measure  and 
the  two  villages,  which  we 
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burn  and  Reading.  See  Miscellany.  These  facts  all 
go  to  show  its  exact  location,  which  is  given  on  the 
accompanying  map.     (See  Fig.  1). 

In  1642,  also,  Governor  Winthrop  writes :  "  The 
village  at  the  end  of  Charlestown  bounds  was  called 
Woburn.'" 

The  heavy  lines  on  this  map  of  1801,  the  earliest 
general  map  we  have  found,  represent  the  two-mile 
grant  and  the  four-mile  square  grant  and  the  3000 
acres  grant  of  1640;  also  the  position  of  Charlestown 
head-line,  so  called,  in  that  year. 

The  Story  as  told  in  the  First  Volume  of 
THE  Woburn  Records. — These  records  have  already 
been  published,  and  our  citizens,  therefore,  have  an 
idea  of  their  nature  and  value.  The  volume  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  town, 
and  the  facts  there  given  illustrate  our  previous  state- 
ments. 

May  14,  1640.  The  "  true  record  "  of  the  proceed- 
ings  of  the  committee  "chosen  by  the  church  of 
Charlestown,"  for  the  erection  of  a  church  and  town, 
now  called  the  town  of  Woburn,  commenced ,  their 
duty  in  establishing  the  church  and  town  having  been 
performed  "  by  great  Ubor."  There  is  internal  evi- 
dence in  this  paragraph  that  the  original  was  writ- 
ten after  the  period  lo  which  it  relates,  or  probably  in 
1642. 

In  1640,  also,  was  granted  by  the  General  Court, 
the  "two  miles  of  land  square,  to  be  added  at  the 
head-line  of  Charlestown,  which  accordingly  was 
granted,  and  afterwards  was  increased  to  four  miles 
square."  The  evidence  of  this  paragraph  would  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the  two-mile  grant  was  included  in, 
and  a  part  of  the  four  mile  square  grant,  based  on 
the  Charlestown  head-line,  which  extended  from  the 
northerly  bounds  of  present  Stoneham  head-line 
across  Woburn  to  present  Lexington  line.  See  map 
(Fig.  1).  We  believe  that  the  position  taken  in  the 
map  is  right,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

The  exact  language  of  the  record  is  this:  Charles- 
town  is  granted  their    petition,  that   is,    two  miles 

^  Hu-Utni  Sew  EitijUtiil  (ed.  tS.Vl),  ii.  ICJ  (volmiie  [tiiuiiigi.  Jiiiiit^ 
Sttva)^,  the  filitur.  in  <i  note  illtutratin^  tbu  text,  give:^  a.  ooiiKideralile 
HccouDt  of  TttoDitu  i-'arler,  the  tirat  minister,  ;ind  tbe  i-lmrch.  Tlie  SHnie, 
ii.  3l(i,  i"ODtaiM8  A  reference  to  .Mr.  Carter's  uliilities  in  ii  letter  uf  \yA2. 
On  .\prit  :10,  lOtyt,  acomniittee  wajuppuinteil  to  settle  the  "  North  and 
by  West  line  "  lietween  '*  Keadin:;  lands  and  the  lands  of  this  town  of 
WoburD.''  They  aKreed  "to  rnn  tive  miles  from  tbe  oorner  Iwunds  at 
Parley  .Meaituw,  according  to  the  order  of  >tr.  (Jeorge  (""ooke  and  Mr. 
Jidin  Oliver,  to  run  the  north  and  hy  west  point ;"  accoi'dingly  the  roui- 
mittee  of  hotb  towns  "run  the  hve  miles,  want  tifty  poled ;"  which 
fifty  poles  were'.'fterward  "rnn  out  "  byOaptjiin  Edward  Johosou  and 
others,  *'  and  so  conipleteil  the  five  miles." —  IKiitiirn  Ri-vonl^,  i.  '2">. 

For  s<jme  time  nncertainty  appears  to  bare  eviste«l  as  to  the  precise 
podjtion  of  the  Ijounds,  and  in  Itifio  .John  Sherman,  a  snrveyor  employ- 
ed hy  the  town,  certified  that  he  had  tiieafitiri*d  the  l>oiin<lsof  tbeir  ^raut 
of  fonr  iiiilefiMinare,  and  slated  that  he  could  not  attirni  that  they  bad 
any  niore  laoit  in  quantity  than  the  circuit  of  "four  niilen  square:" 
not  accounting  in  it  "  the  :I000  acres  on  the  north  side  of  Reading  ;  " 
and  a  coiiiinittee  from  tbe  town  had  accordingly  settled  the  t)ouDds  of 
Woburn  on  tin*  sides  of  Andover.  Reading  and  Billerica. —  IVobitiu 
Rec'iKU,  i.  31.  Tbe  bountls  vvith  I'tiarlestown  had  been  settled  on 
Boulher  occasion,  after  considerahle  delay  I  li'.oo|. 


at  their  head-line,  provided  it  fall  not  within  the 
bounds  of  Lynn  Village,  and  that  they  build  within 
two  years"  (Col.  Bee.  i.  290).  "  Charlestown  petition  is 
granted  them  the  proportion  of  four-miles  square,  ipit/i 
t/ieir  foi-mer  last  grant,  to  make  a  village,  whereof  500 
acres  is  granted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Coytemore,  to  be  set 
out  by  the  Court,  if  the  town  and  he  cannot  agree,  in 
which  they  shall  not  cross  Cambridge  line,  nor  come 
within  a  mile  of  Shawshin  River,  and  the  great 
swamp  and  pond  to  lie  in  common  "  {Col.  Rec.  i.  306). 
The  italics  are  ours.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two- 
mile  grant  was  a/  the  Charlestown  head-line;  and 
that  nothing  is  said  about  its  being  beyond  or  this 
side  that  line ;  also  that  the  second  grant  was  the 
proportion  of  four-miles  square,  "  with  their  former 
last  grant,"  making  a  grant  of  six  miles  (4-|-2)  of 
land ;  and  also  that  nothing  is  said  in  the  record 
about  the  first  grant  being  a  "  two-miles  square  "  grant. 

May  15,  1640,  seven  citizens  of  Charlestown,  with 
an  artist  or  surveyor,  examined  the  land  lying  within 
the  "  two-miles  square,"  whatever  that  meant,  evidently 
the  two-miles  wide  grant,  where  the  village  was  after- 
wards located.  We  do  not  wish  to  appear  wiser  than 
the  fathers,  but  there  was  evidently  some  confusion 
on  this  point  of  dimensions  and  bounds  even  in  their 
day. 

Sept.  6,  1640,  Captain  Sedgwick  and  others  went  to 
view  the  bounds  between  Lynn  Village  (Reading)  and 
this  town.  Like  Jacobites  [Gen.  28: 11]  when  night 
drew  on,  lay  ing  themselves  down  to  rest,  they  "  were  pre- 
served by  the  good  hand  of  God,  with  cheerful  spirits, 
though  the  heavens  poured  down  rain  all  night  in- 
cessantly." On  this  occasion  they  were  subjects  of  a 
"  remarkable  providence — never  to  be  forgotten." 
Some  of  the  company  lying  under  the  body  of  a  great 
tree ;  it  lying  some  distance  from  the  earth  ;  when  the 
daylight  appeared,  no  sooner  was  the  last  man  come 
from  under  it — when  It  fell  down,  to  their 
amazement;  the  company  being  forced  to  dig  out 
their  food,  whit-h  was  caught  under  it ;  the  tree 
being  "  so  ponderous,"  that  all  the  strength  they  had 
coald  not  remove  it. 

Sept.  30,  ICIO,  the  parties  aforesaid  met  at  Lynn, 
and  remained  there  all  night;  and,  on  the  next  day, 
when  accompanied  by  Lynn  men  to  the  "  confines  of 
their  bounds,"  they  endeavored  to  point  out  to  those 
persons  the  divisional  line  between  their  "  new 
town  "  ( Reading)  and  "'  thi.'."  On  Nov.  9  the  discov- 
erers were  lost  "  in  snow:  "  having  gone  to  discover 
the  iand  about  the  Shawshin  River,  the  party,  being 
lost,  were  forced  to  lie  under  the  rocks,  while  the 
rain  and  snow  did  "  bedew  their  rocky  beds."  Dec. 
18,  1640,  after  certain  details  of  municipal  action,  the 
first  regular  meeting  of  the  company  to  accomplish 
the  settlement  was  held,  when  Edward  Johnson  was 
chosen  their  recorder,  and  town  orders  were  adopted; 
a  day  of  fast  wa.s  held  on  Dec.  22,  at  the  house  of  one 
of  their  number,  the  wives  of  the  members  of  the 
company  also  being  present.    Other  meetings  follow- 
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ed,  and  the  details  of  the  settlement  were  soon  under  i 
way.^ 

^  A  word  in  relation  to  these  "town  orders,"  so  calleil.     J.  A.  Poyle, 
M.A.f  in  faia /Tii^/is/t  Coloniet  in  Amfrim  {^ew  York,    1887),  vol.   iii.  (ii.    | 
of  the  Puritau  OoloDies)  p.  10,   gives   an    account   of   the   settlement  of  I 
Woburo,  under  the  general  title   "Creation  of  a  Town,"   in  which   he   | 
has  selected  Wobum  as  an  example.     '*The  author  of  the  Wonder-  j 
Working  Providence,"  he  says,  "has left  a  ntioute  account  of  the  manner 
In  which    his   own   town,  Wobum,  came  into   being.     A    tract  of  four    , 
miles  square  was  set  off  by  the  General  Court,  and    vested   in  seven  nieu 
on  the  understanding  that  they  would   buihl  houses  and  create  a  town. 
To  this  end  they  were  empowered  to  grant  land  to  individuals.    Si.xty  i 
families  were  soon  gathered  together.     The  seven  grantees  were  allowed   : 
to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  choice,  excluding  all  wlio   were  '  exorbi-   | 
tant  and  of  a  turbulent  spirit,  unfit  for  civil  society.'     Each  inhabitant   ' 
received  two  plots  of  land — one,  the  borne  lot  of  meajlow   in  the  neigh-   j 
borhood  of  the  meeting-house  ;  the  other,  of  '  upland,'  further   ">ff,  to  bv   j 
cleared  and  tilled.     Nearness  to  the  meeting-house  was  held  to  enhance   | 
the  value  of  a  home  lot,  and  those  who  were  less  favored  in  thtd  matter  ' 
received  a  larger  share.     Tlie  corporation,  as  represented  by  the  seven   | 
trustees,  acted  as  a  landlord  and  received  from  the  original  settlers  a  rent 
of  six  pence  per  acre,  and  from  those  who  came  in  afterwardsa  shilling,   i 
The  town  itself  was  not  allowed  to  spring  up  according  to  the  fancy  of  | 
the  inhabitants,  but  was  methodically  laid  out  in  ntreets    by  the  true-  ' 
tees."  I 

This  is  the  nubstance  of  the  important  articles  of  the ''town  orders,"  ' 
and  Johnson's  description  of  1G52  very  properly  and  correctly  stated  by  i 
this  Oxford  writer.    He  continues:  [ 

"  In  this  cose  civil  union  came  before  ecclesiastical.     But   before  the   I 
trustees  took  any  steps  towards  acting  on  their  p<jwf>ra  as  a  corporation,  a 
minister  was  chosen,  a  nieeting-bouse  buitt  at  public  cost,  and  a  church 
formed  under  a  covenant  binding  its  members  *  tu  walk  together  in  the  ' 
ordinance  of  the  Gospel  and  in  mutual  love,'  and  'to  renounce  all  errors  I 
and  schisms  and  by-ways  contrary    to  t be  blessed  rules   revealed  in  the 
Gospel.'     The  neven  trustees  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  church  ad  of  the   i 
township.    But  the  two  corporations  were  distinct.    The  church  never  | 
profeswd  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  town,  bnt  only  received  from  time  | 
to  time  such  citizens  as  of  free  choice  attached  themselves  to  it." 

Tlie  '*  ti>wn  orders,"  without  the  preamble,  were  ns follows: 

[May  13,  1G40.     First  order.     For  sixpence  an  acre.  ]     "  For  the  carry- 
ing on  conimoo  charges,  all  sucli   persons   as  sliull   1«  tliought  meet  to   I 
have  land  and  admittance  for  inbabituntfl,  Hball   pay  for  every  acre  of  I 
land  formerly  laid  out  by  t^'harleetown,  but  now  iu  theliniita  of  A\'oburn,    I 
sixpence  ;  and  for  all  hereafter  laid  out,  twelvepence."  | 

[Sectmd  order.  To  return  their  lots  if  not  improved  in  l.'i  months.] 
"  Every  person  taking  lot  or  land  in  the  said  town  shall,  within  fifteen 
months  after  the  laying  out  of  the  same,  build  for  dwelling  thereon,  ami  > 
improve  the  naid  land,  by  planting,  either  in  part  or  in  whole,  or  sur- 
render the  same  up  to  the  town  again  ;  aNo  they  shall  not  make  sale  of 
it  to  any  person  but  such  as  tbe  town  shall  approve  of." 

[Third  order.  About  fencing. ]  ''That  all  manner  of  persons  shall 
fence  their  cattle  of  all  sorts  either  by  fence  or  keeper  ;  only  it  is  re- 
quired all  garden  plots  and  orchards  shall  lie  well  enclosed,  either  by 
pale  or  otherwise." 

[Fourth  order.  About  inmates.]  "That  no  manner  of  person  ahull 
entertain  inmate,  either  married  or  other,  for  longer  time  than  three 
days,  without  the  consent  of  four  of  the  selectmen  ;  every  person  offend- 
ing in  this  particular  shall  pay  to  the  use  of  the  town  for  every  day  they 
offend  herein,  sixpence.'* 

[Fifth  order.  About  tlml>er.]  "That  no  person  shall  fell  or  cut  any 
young  oak  like  to  be  good  timl>er  under  eight  inches  square  upon  for- 
feiture of  five  shillings  for  every  such  offence." 

[These  persons  subscribed  to  these  orders.]  "Edward  Johnson,  Ed- 
ward Converse,  John  Moosall,  Ezekiel  Richardson,  Samuel  Richardson, 
Thomas  Ri<:hardaon,  William  Learned,  James  Thompson,  John  Wright, 
Michael  Bacon,  John  Seers,  John  Wynian,  Francis  Wyman,  Benjamin 
Botterfield,  Henry  Jefts,  James  Parker,  Mr.  Thomas  Graves,  Nicholas 
Davis,  Nicholas  Trarlce,  John  Carter,  James  Converse,  Daniel  Bacon, 
Edward  Winn,  Henry  Baldwin,  Francis  Kendall.  John  Tidd,  Henry 
Tottlngham,  Richard  Lowden,  William  Green,  John  Russell,  James 
Britton,  Tbomaa  Fuller." 

Note. — Of  the  32  sutMcribers  to  the  town  orders  of  Wobum,  1640,  twen- 
ty-seven had  died  before  1700.  Two  died  in  1700— Richard  Lowden,  at 
CharleetowQ,  in  his  88tb  year,  and  Henry  Jefts,  at  Billerica,  aged  about 
94 — aod  three  BorriTed  that  year.     One  of  the  latter,  James  Parker, 


Between  1640  and  1642  the  following  public  works 
were  accomplished  by  the  community  :  Feb.  lo,  KUl 
[1640-41],  the  first  bridge  was  laid  over  Aberjona 
River,  at  a  spot  '*  over  against  "  Edward  Converse's 
bouse :  This  bridge  was  called  Cold  Bridge,  and  its 
location  was  at  the  present  Winchester  Centre.     Feb. 

died  at  firoton,  in  17tH,  aged  s^•,  another  Francis  Kendall,  ilied  at  Wo- 
burn,  170H.  aged  88;  and  tbe  lajt  survivor,  -lames  ruitvei'->e.  died  at 
Wobiim,  17l'>,  ■'  in  the  'Joth  year  of  his  age,''  acconliiig  to  tbe  record 
upon  his  gnivcstone  still  standing  in  onr  first  Imryiiig-irninnd. 

.\  striking  tonneL'tion  of  the  period  nf  liUfi  with  (lit*  jMpsent  irfniade 
thniigh  tbe  p<-r«jn  of  a  lineal  dt-scendant  »(  (In-  la-st  nnineil — the  ceii- 
tenarirtn,  Joshua  Converse,  of  W.>bnrn.  The  iKlterinilividual  wiwln-tn 
in  Wobiirn  in  1707.  and  dieil  in  Ihm  native  htwu  in  the  >far  \st>>*,  aL'fil 
liil  yean)  and  M  days'.  A  brother  of  bis,  .(esse,  -lied  in  |sri4,  when  he 
hicked  but  a  few  ni()ntbs  of  being  Umi  years  idil.  By  tii<-giii;4  cif  ibe  lifi-- 
tinie  of  an  iiuiividual  who  knew  l«»tli  Josbna  Converse  and  bi^j  ancpsliT. 
James  Cunverse,  the  last  snrvivnr  uf  the  sub^irribers  i-f  l(.4n,  ;i  connec- 
tion may  be  fmnied  tlinHitih  three  <>r  four  jHTsoiif-  bftwi-en  that  peiiod 
and  the  present.  When  lb**  ino^lern  centenarian,  .lor-bua  Ciivers**,  had 
attained  (he  age  of  I wenty-fonr  years.  IMra.  H»*l>ecra  llnnsell,  a  ^rand- 
dintchter  of  Kninris  Kendall,  ilied  in  \\'iiburn  (17'.ilJ  ajjed  !HiV.;  years — 
the  ret-onls  !*ay  'O  yeal■^,  and  aiiDiher  anihority  "jilmiif  ;•>  years.''  She 
was  2(1  years  "Id  in  171.'\  tli**  year  uhcti  .bune^  CoiiviTse  iltml.  and  l:: 
years  "Id  in  ITn.s,  the  year  whea  lu-r  ;ininilbiiher,  Kranri-i  Kemlall,  the 

next  longest  hur\ivor  of  the  Einbw:riU-rM  tojl rruinal  oidi.-if.  died.  ?lie, 

therefore,  watt  oid  enough  to  have  Urmwn  bi>tb  tlicsi*  men  well,  ami  ro 
have  beani  intelligently  the  :jrory  of  tbe  original  >rtlleim'ht  of  Wi.bnrn 
from  their  li[M,  She  also  could  have  I'eceived  an  arcraint  frnin  them< 
had  she  a^ked,  of  the  pei-^onul  a))|t«'iiraure  nf  ('it|>raiii  Kilward  Jtibnscn. 
and  the  other  lending  worthies  who  took  part  in  rbe  lii-!<t  >ettlement, 
and  this  nIip  could  have  rMnininnii-aled  in  her  "Id  a^o,  bad  lie  wi;<beil,  to 
.losbna  (.'onverse,  and  be,  had  ojiiaiilnnity  i»crnrred,  Luidd  have  roniinn- 
nicated  tbe  farts  of  bucIi  inten-stinii^  nature,  t"  some  of  us.  IJui  the 
connection,  such  as  we  have  nieniioned,  wits  never  known  to  have  taken 
place,  ami  the  op|H)rtunity  is  now  fi»revor  lont ! 

.\no(her  ]>erson,  a  grandson  of  .Kdin  Carter,  one  o(  the  subsrriliers  to 
the  toM'n  oi-ders  of  Iii-Wl,  died  in  Wolnirn  in  17S7,  aireil  '.12,  or  W  accord- 
iug  to  the  reconis — the  year  wlu-n  Ju^hna  Coiixci-se  was  twenty  yi-an* 
old.  This  was  Samncl  Carter,  generally  known  :\ii  Captain  Suniuel 
Carter,  and  who,  leniding  on  ibe  Winilio-<ter  llill-t  in  the  ^ve^-t(•l■ly  part 
uf  the  town,  was  a  contpanitively  near  uei;:lib.ir  of  .lann-s  i_'onven*e,  the 
last  survivor  of  the  siib:icrii>en>  of  Iti-bt.  Ashe  ladontjed  to  a  faruily  of 
•-■"iifliderable  proiniuenre  in  this  vicinity,  be  mnfi  have  I'een  uell  knitwn 
to  Joshua  Converse,  and  from  the  neariiesH  "f  the  nejghlHtrbond  an 
intimate  aci|naintance  of  tbe  veteran,  James  t'onverse.  who  died  in 
17l''>,  when  the  above  Mtid  Samuel  Carter  was  '_'<>  \eard  old. 

The  same  remarks  made  in  the  other  carte  apply  to  this.  But  the  op- 
portunity is  lout. 

.\fter  1774,  when  Joshua  Converse  was  seven  j'e.ira  cdd,  no  ]esn  than 
70  persons  died  in  Woburn  who  were  alive  in  171.'«,  the  year  when  James 
Converse  die<l.  Of  this  number  more  than  a  duzeu  had  reached  ibeir 
msjority  in  that  year.  Many  of  tbe  latter  filed  at  a  great  age.  Four  i-f 
them,  containing  the  names  of  tM-o  of  the  oldest,  do  rmt  War  tin- long- 
standing Woburn  names,  and  died  here  during  the  war  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion,  Ireing  probably  brought  here  from  other  places  during  that  perit>d. 
What  traditionary  information  these  )>ersons  might  have  im|>artL-d  is 
probably  now  all  lost  or  scattered,  and  this  loss  magnifie.-4  the  ini|>ort- 
anceof  tbe  publication  of  the  records. 

A  final  curi»nis  instance  of  longevity  in  the  person  of  rme  who  was 
alive  apparently  in  1715,  but  too  young  then  to  have  known  the  elder 
Converse  intelligently,  may  be  cited  in  the  ca.se  of  Prince  Walker,  a 
block  man,  who  died  at  the  almshouse  in  Woburn,  in  ]A2.\  at  the  age 
of  115  years.  His  birth  is  not  discovered  on  the  rcconis,  bnt  the  fact 
that  he  was  thrown  on  the  town  of  Woburn  for  supix^rt  in  his  latter 
days,  shows  that  be  originiited  iu  Woburn  and  was  prolHibly  a  native  "f 
the  town.  He  had  been  a  slave  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Walker  at  C"n- 
cord,  N.  H.,  and  having  oblainetl  bis  freedom  about  I7S4  went  lo  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  to  live,  and  eventually  returned  to  Woburn  again.  That 
be  was  iuter^'iewed  by  tbe  local  antiuuaries  is  evident  from  the  fart 
that  one  of  them,  tbe  late  Colonel  Leonard  Thompson,  was  told  by  bira, 
tbac  be  (Prince)  remenibere<l  the  Rev.  E>]ward  Jackson  (of  Woburn, 
1729-1751)  hearing  him  repeat  tbe  catechism.  [See  Wvbnm  Juttmal, 
June  13,  1884,  aod  Hiei.  of  n'obum,  p.  518.] 
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16,  following,  there  was  more  laying  of  bridges,  forty 
persons  coming  to  the  place  where  the  new  village  had 
been  located  on  the  Feb.  8,  previous.  These  persons 
spent  their  time  in  marking  trees  and  laying  bridges, 
but  with  many  of  them — "  the  way  being  so  plain 
backward — divers  never  went  forward  again."  On 
Feb.  8  a  place  for  the  village  had  been  selected  "on 
the  east  end  ofthe  land  "granted  to  the  town.  This  had 
been  accomplished  after  a  two  days'  search.  The  de- 
cision was  the  selection  of  a  majority,  but  not  a 
unanimous  choice ;  on  the  10th  the  laying  out  was 
finished.  Two  of  the  principal  men,  Sedgwick  and 
Johnson,  were  evidently  opposed  to  the  site.  On 
Feb.  29  a  committee,  by  Charlestown  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  Nowell,  Sedgwick  and  others,  advised  '*  to 
remove  the  house-lota  and  place  for  the  meeting- 
bouse  '*  to  the  place  where  the  village  has  been  ever 
since.  March  tJ,  1G41  [1640-41],  lots  were  first  laid 
out  in  the  place  thus  appointed,  or  at  the  present 
centre  village;  and  on  May  13,  1*^41,  more  lots  were 
laid  out. 

In  August,  1641,  while  things  were  "going  heavily 
oD,"  and  many  obstacles  were  in  the  way, on  the  26th 
inst.,  a  bridge,  called  Long  Bridge,  was  made  over 
Horn  Pond  River;  and  in  spite  of  the  boggy  condi- 
tion, and  the  absorption  of  much  wood  before  it  could 
be  made  passable,  it  was  finished  and  named,  as 
above  said.  The  location  of  this  bridge  has  been  a 
matter  of  controversy  [  WincheMer  Record^  ii.  42(),  iii. 
16]  ;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been 
at  Winchester,  near  Cutters'  Village,  where  a  bridge 
existed  previously  to  1660,  crossed  by  a  highway  in 
use  in  1646,  if  not  before  1641. 

First  Sf.r.mons. — On  November  21,  1641,  the  Rev 
Zachariah  Symuies,  of  Charlestown,  preached  his 
first  sermon — if  not  the  first  sermon — at  this  town, 
from  Jer.  4:  ?,.  Mr.  Carter,  first  minister,  preached  his 
first  sermon  in  Woburn,  December  4,  H)41,  from  Gon. 
22:  encouraging  to  trust  in  the  Lord  for  the  means. 

Other  Event.^.— On  March,  1,  1642  [1641-42], 
the  minister's  house  begun  by  the  people — "  means 
very  weak.''  The  church  was  gathered  August  14. 
1642,  and  on  November  22,  following,  the  first  minis- 
ter was  ordaine<l.  [The  precise  time  when  the  first 
meeting-house  was  built,  has  not  been  transmitted; 
the  probability  is  that  it  was  finished  about  tlie  time 
of  Rev.  Tliomas  Carter's  ordination  in  1642. — Sew- 
all's   Wobui'n^  77.  | 

After  this  period  the  entries  are  of  the  nature  of  a 
regular  town  record. 

Incorporation'. — The  town  was  incorporated 
September  27,  1642. ' 

'  Sote  OH  the  nu')ri>ii,afinn  or  tin-  tnir,».  On  Sfpteinl'Hi-  JT,  HAJ^ 
Charlestown  Villace  was  ralleil  Wnlnnn  —'.'ol.  Uc:  ii.  :!S.  The 
date  waa  September  JT,  0.3. ,  or  Oi'tolwT  7,  liU2,  N.S.,  or  nrconlinj;  to  the 
present  style  uf  reckonini;.  Seunll.  by  iiiistiike,  p.  23,  ffives  ihia  la>t 
date,  Octolier  Gth.  Chickeriiig,  Ihnc,  IStiu,  p.  l.'i,  j^Tes  the  ortgin.il 
date  wrong  (May  1^,  lfi-i2),  ihc  tnaniwri)  t  recorda  not  bein^  so  clear  on  , 
the  Biihject,  as  the  more  recent  printe'l  nnes.  Sewall,  Ann>>-.  t^mtr.  Reij. 
1839,  li.  187,  perpetuated  the  error,  and  it  was  continued  till  18^8,  in  the 


Two  remarkable  events,  exciting  public  interest, 
occurred  at  this  period. 


nianualHof  the  General  Court.  The  eiror  in  the  date  ani^ed  for  tb« 
iiicoiporation  of  the  town  was  noticed  by  Frotbiogham,  Hut.  C, 
1 84G,  p.  lr)7.  ITe  gets  nearer  to  the  tnitb,  but  givea  the  wrong  data,  or 
September  8,  1G42.  Poole,  \V.  W.  Prov.  introd.  xci.  18ii8,  corrects 
the  date,  referring,  as  doei  Sewall,  HiaL  Wob..  1868,  p.  23,  to  the  Colony 
It'ecordu,  Best.,  18r)3,  ii.  28.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  date  of  in- 
cnrpunition  in  the  early  Wobom  records, 

Uex'-riptum  m/  I^'o/<«r(i  in  1(152,  by  Captnia  Fdirard  JvhnMn.  From 
liis  Wonder-tool  king  Prorideitce  (Lond.,  1654).  Ten  years  had  now 
••lapsed  since  the  incorporution.  "  The  situation  of  this  town  is  in  the 
hight^st  part  of  the  yet  peopled  land;  near  upon  tbe  head  apriogsuf 
tnany  conniderahle  rivers  or  their  hrancbeH,  as  the  first  rise  of  Ipswich 
Kivfr  and  tlie  rise  of  the  Sbawshin  River,  une  of  tbe  most  considerable 

■  ■ranches  of  tbe  Merriniac,  .is  also  the  tirat  rise  of  Mlstick  River  and 
l*nnili4.  It  is  very  full  of  pleasant  springs  nod  great  variety  of  very  good 
wuter,  which  tbe  .summer's  heat  caiiseth  to  be  more  cooler,  and  tbe 
winter's  cold  maketh  more  warmer.  Their  meadows  are  not  large,  but 
lie  in  divers  places  to  particular  dwellings,  the  like  dotb  tbeir  springs- 
Their  land  is  very  fruitful  in  many  places,  nitliough  tbey  have  do  great 
•  {uantity  of  plain  land  In  any  one  place,  yet  doth  their  rocks  and  swarape 
yield  very  sixtd  footl  for  cattle;  ns  also  they  have  maflt  and  tar  for 
■shipping,  but  the  distance  of  place  by  land  causeth  them,  as  yet,  to  be 
nnprotidittle.  They  have  great  store  of  iron  ore.  Their  meeting. buuse 
-<taiHN  in  a  Hmiill  plain  where  four  streets  meet.  The  people  are  very 
laborious,  if  not  exceeding,  some  of  them."  —  W.  \V.  Frov.,  quoted  lu 
SewiilPa  Woburn,  :12-.'J5. 

.\gaiu,  "titta  town,  as  all  others,  had  its  bounds  fixed  by  tbe  General 
I  ourt  to  the  contents  of  four  miles  miuare,  begioaing  at  the  end  of 
''hitrlt'Stowu  bountls.'' — Ihut.  The  balance  is  abridged.  The  grant  was 
ro  seven  men,  having  power  to  grant  lands  to  dwellers  in  the  precinct 
witliuut  respect  to  persoDs.  Such  as  were  unfit,  tbey  rejected.  The 
^evpii  unlered  and  dispotfed  uf  tbe  streets.  Thoee  nearest  tbe  place  for 
Sabbath  a^Hembly  had  a  leaser  tguantity  of  land  at  home,  and  more  fitr- 
fber  off  for  corn.  Men  were  not  refused  for  their  poverty,  but  were 
aiiiefl,  mIil-r  |>uur,  in  building  their  lioases  and  in  the  distribution  of 
land,  .K'curdin;;  to  the  ability  of  their  helpers.  The  poorest  had  six  or 
-ievcii  Rrres  of  ineailow  and  twenty-five  of  upland  ur  about.  "Thus  was 
tliistown  peopled  to  the  number  uf  sixty  families."  Xot  till  they  came  to 
hopes  of  a  competent  number  to  niaiotuin  a  minister,  did  tbey  establish 
tlit-m.-'plvett  ad  a  sfpar.ile  conmiunity  ;  "it  being  as  unnatural  for  a 
rinlit  New  Ktii^htnd  umn  to  live  without  an  able  miuistr}',  as  for  a 
-luith  to  Work  his  iron  without  a  fire.'* 

■'  Not  nialily  running  together,  to  gather  themselves  into  a  church, 
liffore  tlu-y  b:id  Iio^k-s  of  altnining  an  offi'-er  to  preach  tbe  word." 

The  iK'ople  having  provided  a  dwelling,  built  ut  the  charge  of  the 
lown,  "elcunied  their  minister  with  joy.     By  1652   the  church   bad  in- 

■  reased  from  seven  (1042)  to  seventy-four. 

D'-^'.ifiiii.H  of  Wfh'irit  ill  Uie  year  HHjt).  From  Samuel  MaTerick's 
/'■ «.  riftimn  »/  Stiv  EtKjhitui  (\\VAi).  "  Woburn,"  says  this  writer, 
■  is  four  or  five  miles  above  Maiden,  west,"  and  is  a  *'  more  cousider- 
ible  town."  where  "tbey  live  by  furnishing  the  sea  towns  with  provi- 
-ionf),"  such  as  "  corn  and  Hesh,"  and  also  "furnish  the  merchants 
with  such  goods  tu  be  exported."  Item  extracted  from  an  official  report 
to  the  British  government,  on  the  condition  and  resources  of  all  the 
New  ECngliind  tuwnij  in  1660.  The  distance  of  the  village  from  Maiden 
IS  not  correctly  stated,  while  tbe  direction  is  given  more  accurately. 
riK>  particulars  as  to  its  >ize,  and  the  principal  occupation  of  its  inhab- 
itants tiiay  be  better  relied  ujion.  The  impression  given  is  that  of  a 
l>ro-p»-ring  and  ►-nierprising  agricultHrnl  town;  furnishing  the  "sea 
rown.-*,"  ur  tbe  home  market,  with  fresb  provisions,  and  raising  also  a 
-iitficient  •(■■entity  for  exportation.  A  spirit  of  thrift  evidently  pre- 
vailoil.  and  since  tlie  statements  are  clerived  fAm  a  source  unfriendly  to 
iho  principles  of  the  puritan  settlers,  they  are  probably  devoid  of  exag- 
-.reratiori.  A  phro^  uf  <  'aptain  Edward  Johnson's,  at  this  period,  was  an 
allusion  to  early  New  Englamt  as  a  wilderness,  and  he  brings  in  various 
•  lianges  of  this  sentiment,  such  as  "  may  it  please  this  honorable  court 
Til  vouchsafe  some  help  to  our  town  of  Woburn  in  dividing  a  lump  of  this 
wilderness  earth  ;  "  '*  Helping  on  in  this  wilderness  work  ; "  '*  this  vast 
wildenieM  ;  "  the  "  wilderness  condiUoo,"  etc.  ;  but  the  descriptionsof 
the  suite  of  the  town  in  I'x>2  and  1660  show  that  a  reasonable  growth, 
had  ix^curred,  and  that  tbe  "  wilderness  condition  "  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  bein;  appropriated  to  the  advantage  of  the  settlers  and  that  its  origi- 
nal rigors  had  sensibly  diminished. 


■.us 
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1.  The  Petition  hv  tiik  CiiURtH  and  Town  nr 
WoBL'RX,  li).">.3,  e.ntiti.im)  the  .Memorial  for 
Christian  Liberty. — Tlie  [letition  to  the  (leneral 
Court,  dated  Woburn,  August  'iO,  KI'i",  and  signed 
by  twenty-nine  i)ei>ions,  and  called  by  anliciuaries 
the  "  Woburn  memorial  tor  Christian  liberty,"  ap- 
peared in  print  in  1825 — see  Mdssuchiniffts  Hintor'uai 
Society  Collections,  3d  ser.  i.  38,  reprinted  in  184i">.  Xo 
allusion  to  this  is  made  by  the  town  historian,  and 
the  document  is  remarkable  now.  mainly  lor  the  dis- 
play of  courage  it  evinced  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  the  early  citizens  in  taking  a  .stand,  contrary  t.i 
current  opinion,  on  a  que.«tion  ot  little,  if  any,  pres- 
ent consequence.  The  question  had  reference  to  the 
privilege  of  a  lay  brother  to  conduct  public  reliirious 
services  in  the  absence  of  u  regular  minister,  a  privi- 
lege pertaining  to  the  sparsely-settled  districts  of  the 
country,  where  the  services  of  a  regular  minister 
were  with  difficulty  secured  ;  the  petitioners  sen.sibly 
pleading  that  if  such  "as  e.xercise  at  such  begin- 
nings," be  brethren  approved  by  the  church  of  which 
they  were  members,  and  which  best  knew  "  their 
abilities,"  that  there  was  no  practical  difficulty  in  the 
case.  The  petition  is  lengthy,  and  the  subject  one  ot 
greater  interest  to  the  fathers  than  to  the  present 
generation.  It  shows,  however,  that  a, courageous  dis- 
position prevailed  in  the  young  town  towards  inde- 
pendency in  religious,  as  well  as  in  secular  concerns. 
The  petition  was  the  production  probubly  of  .T(din 
Russell,  afterwards  a  lay  preacher  or  elder  among  the 
Baptists. 

The  petition  begins  :  "  We,  the  humble  petitioners 
of  the  church  and  town  of  Woburn,  with  such  whose 
names  are  underwrit  [ten],  do  show,"  etc.  The  sign- 
ers'names,  alphabetically  arranged,  are  as  follows: 
Daniel  Bacon,  .lames  Britton,  Thomas  Chamberlain, 
Allen  Converse,  James  Converse,  .Josiah  Converse, 
George  Farley  or  Faiioir,  Thomas  Fuller,  Ralph  Hill, 
Francis  Kendall,  John  Knight,  .Joseph  Knight,  Lsaac 
Learned,  John  Mousall,  Miles  Nutt,  Abraham  Parker, 
Jamea  Parker,  John  Parker,  Bartholomew  Pearson. 
John  Pierce,  Robert  Pierce,  John  Russell,  John 
Seers,  Richard  Snow,  James  Thomp.son,  Simon 
Thompson,  John  Tidd,  Henry  Tottingham,  John 
Wyman.  Some  of  these  names  were  of  persons  who 
settled  at  Chelmsford,  about  16-">3,  and  the  petition 
might  have  had  reference  to  the  plan  they  desired  to 
adopt  there,  regarding  religious  ordinances. 

These  persons  have  been  called  the  "bold  peti- 
tioners for  liberty  ^prophecy."  Scientifically  stated 
the  position  was  this  :  August  30,  KJjo,  "  Woburn 
inhabitants  and  church  members  petition  the  General 
Court  in  relation  to  an  order,  '  that  no  person  within 
this  jurisdiction  shall  undertake  any  course  of  public 
preaching  or  prophesying  without  the  approbation  ol 
the  elders  of  four  of  the  next  churche.",  or  of  the 
county  court. '" — {£y.  Savage,  Geii.  Z)/c^,  and  chron. 
table,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  ser.,  x.  253).  The  peti- 
tion was  unsuccessful. 


.Ni.li:.— .Mr.  Sr»iill.  Uul.  U'..l.i4r;i,  chili.  >.,  uivi-s  :ili  uccouiit  ul  lilt 
i-iirly  Baplisis  ill  Wi'biirn.  The  diiti-  hi*  ;us-jpna  fur  their  aiipefimiice  is 
Ii'.Tl.  The  piinci|.lvsi'niiniiiiteil  in  ihe  |ielilioii  ;iliiive  woulil  -hu«  ihut 
their  views  had  weiu'ht  iii  Ir.-'O.  The  ileiiiKi  of  rhe  jietitioii  i.nihnbly 
fi.atered  the  rroiibh-s  u  hirli  Inter  iirnse  regurdiug  the  citi/elm  uho  he- 
i.;iliie  ltii|ili-ts,  iillil  may  iir<->-illit  fur  *'liie  uf  the  "  truuhles'"  in  the  W  o- 
hili-n  I  hurcli,  iilluiled  to  at  tliiit  [.eriiwl  by  (.otenipururie.-*.  The  early 
recorila  uf  the  rhnrcli  are  lost  to  po!.terity.  .\  renienibiance  also  "f  the 
dithculty  eviieriencod  in  procuring  Ilieii  lirst  minister,  inight  have  intlu- 
•  ■liL-ed  aonie  who  si.iriieil  the  [letitiiin.  There  weie  two  .John  linsoells,  a 
-enior  and  itlDior.  They  ;ire  rniifounde'i  by  wiliie  writers.  Both  were 
Haptist  elders,  and  the  Junior  a  pastor  of  the  Boston  Biipti3t  t.'hurch 
— s,\vail  s  ir„(.,oi,,  1.>-IH  :  .Ifu..  Ili-t.  I  ■■■II..  M  ser.  i.  44,  note.  I'al- 
Ireys  WW.  .V.  r.,  iii. 'U,  refers  to  the  eolitlciterBy  «ith  the  Baptists, 
aliont  ll'tTo,  and  nicnnons  .fohn  Unssell.  of  \S'obiirii,  "-here  there  were 
five  IJapti-t  lirethren  near,  that  lonld  meet  with  him.  "n  lil"st  day-, 
wliiMi  they  r.iuld  not  atteinl  the  reeular  nieefinirs  at  .V.Mldles  leland.  or 

llosloji  ;  more  converis  at  Wid.nrii  then    were  expected   to   loin   them. 

'The  new  W.. horn  rliurch,  it  seems,  had  its  -hare  of  threats  and  ve.\a- 
rii-ns.  but  still  not  of  the  nii.wt  .Tiru'lavated  kind."  Thi^  so-called  "  per- 
-ei-ntiii!r  spiiii  "  was.  as  thin  writer  justly  observes  (il'iti- 'f2),  n  "  jiet 
pieindire  '  of  the  ace.  and  the  sect  were  not  Ion?  in  lirini.-  .hiwn  their 
ill-repute,  .\nother  nnitt'-r  in  connection  with  Ihi.s  controversy  was 
this:  .Inhn  Ru.ssell,  the  preacher,  heiiic  a  shoemaker.  .Saii.nel  Willaril,  a 
■  listincui-hed  niinister  of  The  day.  wrote  a  tract,  entitled.  "  \e  Siit"- 
ultra  I  repiihini  '—Let  not  the  shoemaker  lo beyond  his  last.  lieferiinc 
to  rhe  estiniation  he  pi  ice.l  upon  llie  peilornrun-es  ..f  -uch  a  man  a-  a 
fri-ai  hi-r  .iiel  •■spoulnler  id"  dortrines.  — Palfri-y.  Ml.  'cJ  :  .-rildey,  //".r. 
'.v.../,  ii.  IT:   rrotbinL-ham.  U:-l.  ■■/  I    ,  ITj. 

.\inons  the  events  of  the  rear  ic-'l.  Captain  Edwai-d  .lohnsnn's  ir..,.- 
.iT-ir'.rkiii'i  P..>n,U-n<f  was  in  the  course  of  publication  at  London. 
Nathaniel  Ward,  a  distinpui-hed  minister,  from  whose  writincs  a  pre- 
amble to  the  Woburn  town  orders  was  adapted,  died. 

I      2.  Edward  Converse   and  his  Tkocble  (?on- 

I  CERNINti     THE     KiNfi's     LETTER,    1()62.       In     Other 

I  rt-ords,  "Edward  (Converse  acquitted  of  dL-ireapect  to 

1  the   King."     .V    tempest  in    a  tea-pot  of  other  days 

Uy.  JAm«.   Col.    Rec,   iv.   (ii.)    72-7-t ;    also    Palfrey, 

Hi.if.  X.  E.,  ii.  531  ;  Frothingham.  Hist,  nr  C.  155.1 

.V  constable  and  a  selectman  of  Woburn  were  pre- 
sented lor  having  refuspil  to  "  publish  the  king's 
majesty's  letter.  '  and  "s|>oken  of  said  letter  to  be 
popery,  etc. ; "  but  the  court  did  not  find  .sufficient 
evidence  for  their  conviction. 

.Mav  27,  11)1)3,  act  of  the  (Vnincii,  the  secretary 
made  his  return  of  what  he  had  done,  in  obedience  to 
Older,  Boston,  March  5,  l()i!2.  Several  informations 
being  given  that  Isaac  (.'ole.  constable  of  \Voburn, 
"  had  refused  to  take  and  |)ubli8h  the  king's  majesty's 
letter,  anil  also  to  serve  attachments  in  his  majesty's 
name,  and  that  some  one  of  the  .selectmen  is  informed 
to  have  spoken  of  saitl  letter  to  be  popery,  etc.,  the 
council  judgeth  it  meet  to  order  that  the  secretary 
senti  forth  his  warrants  by  order  of  this  council  to 
convene  the  accuser  and  witnesses  before  hira,  and,  on 
due  evidence,  to  send  for  the  accused,  binding  the 
accuser  to  jjrosecute,  and  the  accused  to  answer  for 
his  high  misdemeanors  to  the  next  General  Court, 
taking  security  for  the  same." 

Dutton  complaint  against  Isa.ac  Cole.  Warrants 
issued  March  12,  1GG2,  and  on  March  19th,  Thomas 
Dutton,  AS  accu.ser,  was  bound,  and  Isaac  Cole,  con- 
stable, and  Edward  Converse,  one  of  the  selectmen, 
as  accused,  were  respectively  bound  to  prosecute  and 
make  answers,  as  the  order  above  directs.  The 
warrants  and   bonds   were  on   jle  at  the  time  the 
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parties  appeared  before  the  General  Court,  who 
■'  having  heard  what  Thomas  Dutton  couid  say  in  wav 
of  accusation  against  the  said  Isaac  Cole,  constable  ol 
Woburn,  for  his  refusing  to  take  and  read  his  ma- 
jesty's letter  and  serve  attachments,  and  consideriug 
of  the  evidences  produced,  which  are  on  file,  ordered 
as  underwrit,  etc." 

Idem  against  Edward  Converse.  The  court  having 
considered  what  the  said  Dutton  could  say  aeainst 
Edward  Converse,  etc.,  it  was  put  to  the  question. 
"  whether  there  be  anything  contained  in  the  testi- 
monies of  Thomab  Dutton  and  William  Simonds 
against  Edward  Converse  which  doth  reflect  on  his 
majesty's  letter.'     It  was  resolved  in  the  negative. 

The  court  granted  the  said  Thomas  Dutton  his  bill 
of  costs  (sixteen  .--hillings)  to  be  i)aid  by  the  treasurei 
of  the  country,  and  also  ordered  that  Lsaac  Cole  be 
dismissed  home  at  present  till  the  court  ordered  his 
appearance  again. 

Note. — FrothiDglmni  jwye.  "Some  reeling  wa«  nmDJfe.sted  nt  W.it»iirn 
on  remling  ttiio  letter.  I&tur  i 'ule  refiiwil  lu  rend  it,  und  Edward  l^nn- 
vertje  openly  de^:l«red,"  etc.     Tlie  leltei-  uiis  rend  in  the  lown.rneetiii^tj 

Tboniad  Dntlun  \VH6  a  (lui'ty  Ml  11  dilferelice  bt-twcen  I'aptuin  Kdwind 
.Jidinflun,  Ensign  .lulin  Culler  and  liiinself.  lilS^t-'i'-i,  almiit  liind.  Tlieatse 
MHti  decided  ugiiiutit  tiiiii,  and  Ik-  wugaiibjected  lu  the  piiyniHiic  ot  money  . 
and  fur ''ciunnn'onB  abiitio'"  <•!  Ellaigu  John  i  ■alter,  wiia  re<|nil'ed  lu 
miike  public  ucknuM  led^xmeiit  ill  a  fiill  meeting  iMi  tile  LordV  day,  ibal 
lie  hud  **  wroiigfiiliy  ubilded  Haid  I  ill  tci.  "  III  ilet'aillt,  lie  wart  to  pay 
ilo  tine.— (.'"(.  lire.  iv.  (i.l  :l.j;l,  :1T:;,  I11T-.S. 

There  is  aloo  in  the  recordu  iiliove  liteil  the  lulluwing  relerente  to 
Captain  Eduaid  Juhiiboii  in  connectlull  with  Ifid  Mu|e»ty'd  l>.|ter; 

I'unilliittee  about  Hid  .^laiofy'.^  letter.  Tile  rolllt  on  long  ami  aerioill} 
debate  of  what  ib  iieceNwiry  to  be  done  ill  reference  to  Hid  >lujedty  d  let- 
ter,  and  Ihere  huviiig  been  lliuih  lime  already  e.xpeiidi-d  tbereaboiiti., 
the  ciiurt  intending  to  brt-ak  np  speedily,  ill  aiinwer  lo  Hid  ,\|iiiealy  ? 
pleiijure,  for  the 'Utiffm  lion  id  all  peiToid  ciicerned,  ordered  that  i.er- 
tatn  geutleiiien,  including  I  aptaiii  Kdwanl  .fobiidou,  bt*  a  Loinniittee  to 
consider  paid  letter,  and  pie[iale  .ill  answer  to  be  presented  at  thu  next 
(teddioll  ul  ilie  court. 

(.'O.NTKIUITIUX    IRciM    IltEL.VMl  IN    IGTli. — lu   ll)7li 

the  -Massiiclui.ietts  L'oluuy  received  from  Ireland  a 
contribution  in  aid  of  the  suti'erers  by  the  Indian  war. 
This  was  named  the  ''  Irish  Charity,  "  and  was  dis- 
tributed through  the  towns  iu  proportion  to  their 
tosses.  In  a  list  taken  January  '2i.  lt>7t>-77,  Woburn 
is  named  as  a  recipient  I'rom  this  benefaction  of  £6 
Us.,  to  be  distributed  among  eight  families  numbering 
tbrty-three  persons,  ty'.  Frothiugham's  C/iarlestotin, 
180.' 

Gke.\t  Comet  of  IGSO.— "The  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, 1680.  appeared  a  very  great  blazing  star,  to  the  | 
wonder  of  the  world.' —  Woburit  lifconls,  i.  10-).    This 
was  the  great  comet  of  liiSO,  commonly  called  New-  i 
ton's    comet,    the    most    remarkable    tor   brilliancy,  I 
probably,  of  any  of  which  'here  is  accurate  account.  ] 
It  is  described  bv  Increase  Mather,  of  Boston,  />«- 
course  concerning  comets,  wherein  the  nature  of  blazimi  ; 
starz  is  eii'inired  into  (Bost.,  1(383).     Its  tirst  appear- 
ance was  on  the  evening  of  December  10th,  when  the 
blaze  only,  and  not  the  star,  was  visible.    On  Decem- 
ber 12th  the  blaze  was  red  and  fiery.     Its  head  was 
discerned  December  14th.     i)a  December  Kith  ita  ap- 
pearance  wiis   "terrible."    ami    ihe   blaze    ascended  ' 


above  sixty  degrees,  "almost  to  its  zenith."  It  grew 
continually  broader  from  ita  head,  was  brightest  at 
both  ends,  and  the  middle  was  considerably  darker 
than  "  either  of  the  sides."  It  became  smaller  soon 
afterwards,  and  about  the  middle  of  February  van- 
ished "out  of  sight."  Cy.  Mem.  Mist.  Boston,  iv.  491, 
for  mention  of  I.  Mather's  researches  on  comets. 

Ml.sc'ELLANY. — An  examination  of  the  Colony  rec- 
ords reveals  some  facl.«  of  special  interest  concerning 
Woburn.  For  instance,  iu  1636  the  churches  gath- 
ered were  placed  during  the  initial  ceremony  under 
the  control  of  the  magistrates,  which  accounts  for  the 
presence  of  Increa.se  Nowell,  magistrate,  as  the  pre- 
siding officer  when  that  ceremony  was  first  performed 
at  Woburn,  1642.  Early  in  the  founding  of  the  Col- 
ony cavalry  coips  were  encouraged  by  a  rebate  on 
taxes,  etc.;  the  town  was  well  represented  in  that 
arm  then  and  afterwards.  On  June  14,  1642,  legisla- 
tion of  a  minor  character  occurred  on  account  of  Wo- 
burn. A  committee  on  the  "difference"  between 
Charlestown  Village  and  Lynn  Village  was  appointed 
to  view  the  place,  and  to  take  the  length  of  Charles- 
town  eight-mile  line  by  exact  measure,  also  to  set  the 
bounds  between  those  two  villages.  Our  village  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  grant  of  Shawshin 
(or  Billerica)  to  Cambridge.  On  [September  27,  1642, 
the  town  was  incorporated  (ii.  28).  On  May  10,  1643, 
Edward  Converse,  Ezekiel  Rii;hardson  and  others 
were  appointed  to  lay  out  the  highway  from  Cam- 
bridge to  Woburn.  A  "partition  agreement"  was 
made  between  Woburn  and  Lynn  Village  (called 
Reading)  on  May  29,  1644,  the  line  to  begin  at  the 
"  little  brook  in  Parley  Meadow,"  and  extend  north- 
westerly into  the  country  (ii.  75).  In  1659  the  town 
was  regarded  by  the  General  Court  ;is  somewhat  "  re- 
mote" (iv.,  pt.  i.  382).  In  the  same  year  the  answer 
of  the  court  wtis  given  to  the  petition  of  three  Car- 
ters— Thomas,  Joseph  and  Samuel — in  relation  to  the 
orphans  of  William  Green  (iv.,  pt.  i.  404), action  hav- 
ing been  taken  at  earlier  date  (1653)  on  the  petition 
of  Mary  Carter  and  that  of  the  brothers,  Thomas, 
Samuel  and  Joseph,  her  sons,  relative  to  her  grand- 
children's inheritance  (iii.  329).  In  1664,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  troubles  with  the  home  government 
about  their  charter,  which  the  colonists  resisted  as 
infringements  on  their  liberties,  a  manifesto  to  the 
General  Court,  from  Woburn  and  other  towns,  sub- 
scribed by  •"  very  many  hands,"  wa.s  received  and 
noted.  This  was  a  testimonial  of  the  people,  signify- 
ing their  "  content  and  satisfaction  "'  in  the  "present 
government,"  and  offering  the  services  of  the  towns 
in  assisting  and  encouraging  it.  In  1664,  in  answer 
to  petition,  2000  acres  of  land  were  granted  to  Wo- 
burn '     From  1666  to  l(i6S  the  diffiijulties  respecting 

I  In  ihti  stale  .\rcbived,'  vol.  6,  p.  c,  id  a  plan  of  lliena  ■JOdO  .icres 
gninteil  lo  Woburn,  entitled,  "  This  plan  containd  20ilO  acres  laid  out  for 
the  town  of  Woburn,  lying  about  N.  by  W.  from  Lancaster,  joining 
to  the  North  corner  of  Nashaway  new  grant,  I'ncaepercolniit;  Pond  ex- 
•  ■liidcd.  Being  about  eight  or  nine  niihrs  from  Lancadter  toWn.  Taken 
by  .lopeidi  Ijiirnap,  surveyor,  .^lay  '^i,  ITI7." 
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thtf  Woburn  and  Billerica  bounds  were  adjusted,  and 
those  respecting  the  two  Wyraans'  farms  near  the 
Billerica  line;  also  the  long  standing  grant  of  500 
acres  to  Thomas  Coytemore  or  his  heirs,  in  Woburii. 
was  adjudicated  and  located  at  the  farm  of  the  two 
Wymans — Francis  and  John — near  the  Billerica  line, 
in  Woburn  bounds,  and  next  adjoining  their  land. 
"  where  their  houses  stand."  Much  concerning  the 
two  Wymans  and  their  farm  and  troubles  on  its 
account  is  found,  Col.  Bee,  iv.  pt.  ii.  C'f.  Hazen's 
Billerica,  Sewall's  Woburn,  36.  In  1667  an  order 
was  passed  by  the  General  Court  about  Woburn 's 
common  lands.  An  investigation  having  revealed 
some  disorder  touching  the  manner  of  keeping  their 
records,  the  entries  in  their  town-book  concerning 
the  common  lands  not  being  clearly  expressed,  the 
court  confirmed  the  grants  already  made  and  settled 
the  matter.  In  1672  the  Mistick  Bridge  question  ap- 
peared. Previously,  in  1662.  in  a  case  between  the 
artillery  company  of  Sufl'olk,  plaintifl',  and  Michael 
Bacon  and  William  Simonds,  both  of  Woburn,  de- 
fendants, in  an  action  of  trespass  on  land  of  the  said 
artillery,  the  court  found  for  the  defendants,  costs  ul 
court.  See  Genealogical  Sketch  of  William  Simoiub. 
by  E.  F.  Johnson,  p.  14.  In  1684  Israel  Reed, 
desiring  the  favor  of  the  General  Court  to  gram 
him  a  license  to  keep  an  ordinary  or  inn  in  \Voburn, 
in  answer  to  his  petition  the  license  was  refused,  thr 
number  appointed  already  being  considered  sutticieni 
(v.  460). 

A  list  of  all  the  heads  of  families  in  Woburn  ii. 
1680  is  preserved  in  the  records  (ii.  153-o4).  The 
names  are  grouped  under  their  respective  tithiugmeii 
{cf.  i.  108).  The  list  was  printed  in  connection  with 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  records  in  the 
Woburn  Journal.  Cf.  Sewall's  "  IlbiHr/t,"  49,  note; 
Winchester  Becord,  i.  276-77.  The  leading  names  art 
Richardson  (with  six  families);  Carter,  Converse. 
Pierce,  Snow  and  Walker  (four  families  each);  and 
Brooks,  Johnson,  Reed,  Simonds,  and  Winn  (three 
families  each).  Further  are  Cleveland,  Green,  Ham- 
let, Houghton,  Kendall,  Knight,  Polly,  Wilson, 
Wright,  and  Wyman  (two  families  each) ;  and  Bacon. 
Baker,  Baldwin,  Blodget,  Brush,  Buck,  Burbeen, 
Butters,  Clarke,  Cragin,  Uean,  Farrar,  Flagg,  Fowl^, 
Fox,  Glazier,  Hall,  Henshaw,  Jaquith,  Lepingwell, 
Locke,  Mousall,  Rice,  Roberts,  Sawyer,  Seers,  Steven.--, 
Summers,  Thompson,  Tidd,  and  Waters  ^one  family 
each);  the  number  of  families  in  all  being  uiuetv- 
two.  This  number  shows  an  increase  in  1680,  over 
the  number  of  sixty  families  reported  in  1652.  A 
rough  enumeration  by  families  comprises  all  the 
statistics  of  population  we  have  of  that  early  period. 


Th«  Dortherlj  side  of  tbe  grant  measiiretl  uoti  mile,  uixteou  poles  ;  tht- 
easterly  side  two  milua,  twenty-eight  {loteg,  uud  one  length  un  tbe  ^\eete^. 
ly  Bide  waa  one  mile,  212  poles.  Tbe  name  uf  the  pond  on  the  map 
Itaeir  is  spelled  *'  Uncacbewolenk  Pond."  Tbe  proper  apelline  of  this 
nam*  would  appear  to  be  t'ncaehetcaUink.  Cf.  Eirbj  Htcorde  oj  Lamaoter, 
iodsx :  and  this  pood  is  now  in  the  limits  of  Lunenburg. 


The  increase  of  the  names  in  the  tax  rates  and  the 
number  of  men  enrolled  for  military  service  show  a 
corresponding  growth  in  the  town;  but  the  actual 
[)opulation  can  only  be  guessed  at.  The  grouping  of 
the  families  under  the  uames  of  their  respective 
tithingmen  also  conveys  an  idea  of  the  locality  of 
their  residence,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  determined 
whether  they  lived  in  Winche.-ter,  or  Woburn,  or 
Wilmington,  or  Burlington.  For  this  feature  our 
readers  are  relerred  to  the  list  as  printed  in  the 
M'ubiini  Journal  (Woburn  Records,  i.  108,  note). 

The  births  exceeding  the  number  of  deaths  would 
also,  to  some  extent,  show  the  rate  of  increa.se.  The 
number  of  births  recorded  in  Woburn  from  1641-1701 
was  1313;  and  the  number  of  deaths  recorded  for  the 
name  period  ( 1642-1701 )  was  '540.  The  efl'ects  of 
immigration  and  emigration  during  the  same  period 
on  the  town  itself  were  probably  small,  in  view  of 
the  main  cause  of  the  growth  of  population  being  the 
large  birth-rate,  and  the  small  death-rale  above  men- 
tioned. It  is  known  that  the  birth-rate  is  high  in 
new  countries,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of 
young  men  there,  and  an  unusually  large  number  of 
the  women  there  being  young  also,  or  of  the  child- 
bearing  age.  Old  people  being  the  exception  in  such 
communities.  Sewall  (///.<<.  lib/*.  241)  has  under- 
taken to  show  that  the  rate-payers  of  1700  were  only 
1.S7,  against  30.')  in  1725.  He  also  shows  that  in  1708 
Woburn  was  the  fourth  town  in  Middlesex  County 
in  the  point  of  numbers  and  wealth.  Charlestown, 
Cambridge  and  Watertowu  exceeded  her,  and  Con- 
cord and  Medford  were  behind  her.  The  number  of 
her  polls  in  that  year  was  225,  and  her  real  estate  was 
estimated  at  £22  8s.  '.kl. 

Occurrences  before  1700. — The  captain  of  a  militarv 
company  at  (.'harlestown  was  ordered  (Aug.  22,  l(iS6) 
to  impress  twelve  men  from  the  two  companies  of 
that  town  "to  appear  at  Woburn,"  at  noon,  "the 
2Sth."  There  was  trouble  at  that  time  with  the 
Indians.  About  this  period  a  farmer  of  Woburn 
was  called  to  an  account  by  the  authorities  for  his 
wife's  extravagance  in  dress, — the  powers  that  be 
having  vainly  endeavored  to  suppress  the  love  of 
dress  inherent  to  the  female  sex.  This  honest  farmer 
answered,  "That  he  thought  it  no  sin  for  his  wife  to 
wear  a  silk  hood  and  silk  neck  [?  neckerchief] ;  and 
he  desired  to  see  an  example  before  him!"  Froth- 
iiigham,  Hii/.  of  C,  226.  The  anecdote  is  given  by 
Frothingham,  ib.  210,  who  refers  to  Rev.  Samuel 
Sewall  as  his  authority  lor  it. 

The  First  Church  Records  of  Roxbury  [y.  E.  Hist. 
<nn.  Beg.  xxxiv.  301 ;  rept.  in  6th  Bost.  Bee.  Comr.'s 
/(■(•p/.],  kept  by  Rev.  S.  Danforth,  mention  "a  sad 
accident  at  Woburii  "  about  Nov.,  1670,  where  three 
men  who  were  digging  a  well  were  met  by  a  calamity 
in  the  earth's  caving  in,  and  burying  two  of  them 
alive  ;  the  third  hardly  escaping  the  same  fate.  This 
one  was  dug  out;  his  head  fortunately  not  being  cov- 
ered with  earth.     Under  date  of  Sept.  8,  1671,  this 
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statement  was  entered   in   the  same  records :    "  An 
Indian  executed  and  liung  up  in  ciiains  for  murder- 
ing an  English  maid  at  Woburn."     Fixing  the  year 
of    a   murder,   which    is  described  in  Sewall's     Wo- 
burn, 120,  being  one  not  committed  in  a  time  of  war, 
as  was  usually  the  case.    The  diary  of  Samuel  Sewall, 
of  Boston,  mentions  a  few  items,  such  as,  there  being 
a  considerable  quantity  of  snow,  a  warm  rain  swelled 
the  waters,  so  that  Woburn  and  other  places  suffered 
by  the  damage  done,  Feb.  9,  1682-3.     There  is  a  maid 
at   Woburn   possessed   by  an   evil    spirit,  Jan.    21, 
1085-6,  a   rumor.      The   Woburn  church   is  "under 
much  disquiet,"  another  rumor,  Aug.  lU,  1687.     One 
year  afterwards,  Aug.  19,  1688,  the  lieut.-gov.  "goes" 
to  Woburn  to  secure  some  Indians  engaged  in  gather- 
ing hops.      This  severe  measure  was  caused  by  the 
news   of    the    slaying    of    five    English    persons  by 
Indians  at  the  westward.     Before  their  arrest,  it  ap- 
pears that  these  Woburn  savages  had  met  together  for 
religious   worship,    and    were   "praying"'    when    se- 
cured, or  shortly  before.     Dr.  Increase  Mather,  His- 
tnrij  King  Pliilip'»  War,  ed.  1862,  16<i,  relates  an  inci- 
dent occurring   at   Woburn,  which   he  regards  as  a 
solemn   providence  upon  certain  people  for  holding 
opinions  ]>artial  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Baptists,  if 
such  opinions  were   not  influential  among  the  causes 
which  brought  on  that  war  iis  a  judgment  upon  them 
for  that  sin.     The  incident  lie  relates  was  the  birth 
of  a  child,  accounted  a  monstrosity,  to   the   wife  o' 
Joseph  Wright,  at  Woburn,  Feb.  23,  1670,  which  was 
born  without  a  breast  and  back-bone,  and  with  other 
serious  deformities  of  body,  the  head  and  shoulders 
being  natural.     The  event  occasioned  some  excite- 
ment,   and    a    description    was    testified    to,   before 
Deputy-Gov.    Francis  WiKoughby,  on  March  2d  fol- 
lowing, by  a   number  of  persons  belonging  to  Wo- 
burn, all  of  whom   had  seen  the  child.     These  were 
Mrs.    Johnson,    the   mid-wife.    Mary   Kendall,   Ruth 
Blodgett,    Lydia    Kendall,    Capt.    Edward   Johnson, 
Lieut.  John  L'arter,  Henry  Brooks,  James  Thompson 
and  Isaac  Cole.     This  misfortune  to  some  apparently 
worthy    people,    ilather    believed,   "bore    witness'" 
against  the  "disorders  of  some  in  that  place,"  mean- 
ing Woburn,  and  the  activity  of  those  who  had  im- 
bibed  the   principles  of  the  Baptist  sect,  of  which 
there  were  several  in  the  town,  including  the  Wrights. 
This  theory  was   imparted  to  blather's  editor  by  the 
Kev.  S.  Sewall,  the  historian  of  Woburn,  and  Wright 
had  been  presented  by  the  grand  jury  to  the  court, 
with  others,  Dec,  1671,  for  his  connection  with  the 
practices  of  the  Baptists.     The  wife  of  Joseph  Wright 
was  Elizabeth  Hassell,  and  though  a  married  woman 
with  a  husband  living,  and  apparently  well  able  to 
support  her,  she  taught  .school   in  Woburn  in  1673. 
One  of  her  eleven  children  was  Sarah,  born  Feb.  25, 
1669-70,  according  to  the  Woburn    records,  and   of 
this  child  we  find   no  further  date,  and  it  appears  to 
be  the  one  referred  to  by  Mather.    The  father,  Joseph 
Wright,  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  the  tenets 


of  the  Woburn  First  Chutch,  of  which  he  was  a 
deacon,  1698-1724,  and  signer  of  a  declaration  of 
principles  by  that  church,  1703.  He  was  a  select- 
man, a  soldier  in  Philip's  War,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
militia,  1693-1700,  and  held  other  ofiices.  Woburn 
Journal,  Jan.  12,  Feb.  16,  1883;  Savage's  Gen.  Diet. 
iv.  658;  Sewall's  Woburn,  151-56,  175;  N.  E.  Hht. 
Oeii.  Reg.  xxxvii.  76-7;  also  Mather's  .ffu<.  Philip's 
War,  160,  already  cited. 

The  accident  to  Samuel  Converse,  son  of  Edward 
Converse,  who  was  killed  by  the  water-wheel  of  his 
father's  mill,  February  20,  1669-70,  was  an  event  the 
mention  of  which  was  omitted  in  the  local  records, 
but  a  full  account  is  found  in  the  Middlesex  Court 
Records,  file  20,  1670,  No.  3,  in  the  "  verdict  on  his 
death."  Two  persons — Isaac  Brooks  and  James 
Thompson — being  in  the  corn-mill  belonging  to  the 
Converses  at  Woburn,  on  a  sudden  heard  a  voice  at 
the  mill-wheel,  saying,  "Stop  the  wheel."  Thomp- 
lOn  ran  to  the  mill-gate,  and  looking  towards  the 
wheel,  saw,  as  he  thought,  a  man  thrown  down  ;  and 
being  related  to  the  victim  of  the  accident,  cried  out, 
"  My  uncle  is  killed  !  "  Brooks  also,  in  the  mean- 
time, ran  to  the  water-wheel,  and  found  Samuel 
Converse,  the  victim,  with  his  head  fastened  between 
the  water-wheel  and  the  water-wall.  Thompson 
having  shut  the  gate,  came  running  to  the  said 
Brooks,  and  the  wheel  being  turned  backwards  was 
raised  upwards  sufficiently  to  release  his  head.  The 
two  then  took  him  up  alive,  but  bleeding  excessively, 
and  carried  him  into  his  house,  where,  soon  after  he 
was  brought  in,  his  bleeding  stopped ;  but  in  about 
half  an  hour,  as  his  bearers  conceived,  he  was 
I  lead. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  of  quest  on  his  death  calls 
him  by  the  title  of  Sergeant,  and  speaks  of  his  "sud- 
den and  untimely  death,"  and  conceives  that  he  was 
cutting  some  ice  off  the  water-wheel  of  the  corn-mill, 
and  overreaching  with  his  axe,  was  caught  by  his 
coat  in  some  part  of  the  wheel,  and  the  coat  being 
rent  to  the  collar  and  that  not  giving  way,  his  head 
was  drawn  down  until  it  was  sucked  in  between  the 
water-wall  and  the  water-wheel.  In  all  probability, 
decides  the  jury,  he  received  his  mortal  wound  soon 
after  he  spoke  to  stop  the  wheel.  They  saw  much 
blood  in  the  place  where  he  was  thought  to  stand, 
and  there  wa.s  blood  upon  the  snow  from  the  place  to 
the  house  where  he  was  carried  alive.  Being  set  in 
a  chair  bis  blood  quickly  settled  within  him,  and 
wholly  prevented  him  from  speaking,  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  he  was  dead.  The  jury  found  the  back- 
side of  his  head  greatly  bruised,  and  the  gristle  of 
his  nose  broken,  as  they  conceived,  and  the  "said 
Converse,  his  head  lying  as  before  expressed,"  they 
judged  came  to  his  death  by  means  of  the  "water- 
wheel  of  the  corn-mill"  (verdict  dated  February  22, 
1669-70).  See  article  by  the  discoverer  of  this  item, 
Arthur  E.  Whitney,  in  the  Winrhester  Record,  i.  257- 
259.     For  genealogy  of  Samuel  Converse's  descend- 
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ants,  see  Hill's  Family  Record  of  J.  W.  'in<l  E.  S.  Con- 
verse {,\SH7).  95-177. 

Note— The  flret  volume  of  Ibe  ton  ri  records  bHingm  print,  it  istlioiight 
best  to  omit  inakiug  auy  speciul  c.vtraiis  in  illustration  of  further  topics 
from  them.  Theorii;in«l  enlriea  iire  more  lull  and  explicit  than  any  ul> 
Btract  we  might  make  from  tliein.  Before  leaving  them,  however,  we 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  second  recorder  or  clerk  of  the  town,  William 
Johnson.  )Ie  was  the  wn  of  Captain  Edward  Johnaiui,  and  a  faithful 
townoflicer.  His  career.msuch  may  becarefullj- traced  iu  the  records,  lie 
was  a  prominent  military  officer,  and  these  features  are  noticed  more 
particularly  under  Mii.rr.<Ri  IIistorv.  He  was  noted  for  hi3  zeal  for 
the  old  charter,  or  order  of  things  in  New  Encland,  in  op|«j8ition  to  the 
chaDges  brou(;ht  about  by  the  administlulion  introduced  by  Sir  Edmund 
.\ndr06.  His  course  in  that  matter  was  attended  by  some  danger.  On 
.luly  31),  1080,  he  was  sharply  reproved  by  the  council  for  his  carriage 
uD  a  fast  day,  w  hen  he  staid  at  home  out  of  disrespect  to  that  occasion, 
and  had  besides  a  do/en  men  with  him  at  his  house,  lie  wan  told  h,- 
must  t.ike  the  oath  of  allejiiaure;  and  detiring  an  hour's  consideration, 
then  said  he  couki  not  take  it.  A  millmvs  was  then  written,  or  in  the 
process  of  writing,  for  his  committal  to  prison,  when  he  considered  the 
order  again,  and  took  the  oath,  rather  than  go  to  prison.  He  objected, 
says  the  diary  of  .■'amiiel  Sewoll,  Ma"«.  Hi't.  I  W  , -ith  ser.  v.  Hi,  to 
theclauseof  "acknowledging  it  to  be  lawful  authority  who  adminis- 
tered,' and  would  see  the  seals.  He  was  deprived  of  his  civil  ottlces 
until  the  overthrow  of  the  .\iidr.«  goverumeut  in  icso. 

The  Earthi^i-ake  of  OrroBER  -JO,  1727.— A  dis- 
course by  the  Rev.  John  Fo.k,  entitled  on  cover; 
Mr.  Fox's  /Sermniis  on  the  Ear/hfua/.e ;  but  on  the 
title-page,  "God  by  his  Power  causes  the  Earth 
and  its  inhabitants  to  tremble:  the  substance  of  two 
sermons  oo  1  Sam.  xiv.  15,  preached  soon  after  the 
earthquake,  at  IVobourn  ;  by  John  Fox,  A.M. ;  and 
now  printed  at  the  earnest  request  of  many  of  the 
auditors  for  their  own  particular  use;  Boston:  printed 
for  N.  Belknap,  at  his  shop  near  Scarlet's  Wharf,  at 
the  North  End,  1728.  58  pp.  16".  The  earthquake, 
which  was  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  is  called  "  a 
work  of  God,"  and  caused  such  a  trembling  of  the 
earth  and  such  a  trembling  among  the  people,  that 
its  etfects  were  felt  for  hundreds  of  miles,  causinjr 
mountains  to  shake,  and  the  firmest  artificial  build- 
ings to  totter.  Such  a  trembling  as  this,  says  the 
sermon,  "we  have  lately  been  sensible  of,  to  our 
great  consternation  and  astonishment."  The  awful 
trembling  night,  October  29th — "  a  night  never  to  be 
forgotten  " — appeared  to  threaten  a  sudden  and  ter- 
rible destruction.  The  houses  and  beds  trembled  and 
shook.  It  was  a  dark  and  dismal  night  indeed — a 
night  that  might  be  called  magormisaabib ,  fear  and 
terror  round  about.  The  timber  in  the  buildings,  the 
stones  in  the  walls  were  shaken  ;  the  people  were 
awakened  in  a  surprising  manner  as  their  beds  rocked 
under  them  like  cradles  ;  the  quake  was  "  loud  to  the 
bodily  senses,"  and  the  people  were  brought  into  a 
sudden  and  great  consternation  by. this  "new  and 
unusual  voice."  The  preacher  had  delivered  an  im- 
pre^-aive  discourse  to  his  people  on  ihe  day  preceding 
the  evening  when  they  were  surprised  by  this  earth- 
quake. From  this  published  discourse  the  Rev.  John 
Fox  would  appear  to  have  been  an  able  preacher,  as 
able  as  the  average  ministers  of  hia  time ;  not  bril- 
liant or  sensational,  but  painstaking,  solid  and  faith- 
ful. Professor  Williams,  who  made  a  study  of  earth- 
quakes felt  in   New   England,   Man.  Ainer.  Acad.  i. 


260,  writes,  about  17S3,  of  the  great  earthquake  ol 
October  20,  1727,  as  follows  : 

After  an  interval  of  sixty-four  years,  there  came  on  another  very 
memorable  one,  October  i'J.  ITiT,  1 1.  S.,  about  10  h.  40'  P.  M.,  in  a  very 
clear  air  and  serene  sky,  when  e\  cry  thing  seemed  to  be  in  a  most  perfect 
calm  and  tranquility,  a  heavy  rumbling  noise  was  heard  ;  at  first  it 
seemed  to  be  at  a  distance,  but  increased  as  it  came  near,  till  it  was 
thought  equal  to  the  roar  of  a  blazing  chimney,  .and  at  last  to  the  rat- 
tling of  carriages  driving  Hercely  on  pjivements.  lu  about  half  a  minute 
from  the  time  the  relwrt  was  first  heard  the  earthquake  came  on  ;  it  was 
"bserved  by  those  who  "ere  abroad  that  as  the  shake  passed  under  them, 
the  surface  of  the  earth  sensibly  rose  up,  and  then  sunk  down  again; 
the  violence  of  the  shock,  like  that  of  other  great  earth.|Uake6,  waasuch  as 
to  cause  the  houses  to  shake  and  rock  as  if  they  were  falling  to  pieces  ; 
the  doui-x,  « indows,  and  moveables  made  a  fearful  clattering  ;  Ihe  pew- 
ter and  china  were  thrown  from  their  shelves;  stone  walls,  and  the 
tops  of  several  chimneys  were  sliaken  down  ;  in  some  places  the  doora 
were  unlatched  and  buist  .ipen,  and  people  in  great  danger  of  falling. 
The  -luration  may  be  supiKiSed  to  have  l*en  about  two  minutes.  The 
limits  of  this  earthquake  extended  troni  the  river  Delaware,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, southwest,  to  the  Kelinebeck,  northeast,  and  at  both  these 
places  if  was  sensibly  felt,  though  the  ^hake  was  hut  small.  Its  extent 
must  at  least  have  been  Too  miles  ;  it  was  felt  by  vessels  at  sea,  and  in  the 
most  remote  w eoterly  settlements  1 17^31,  and  several  springs  of  water  and 
nells,  never  known  to  be  dry  or  frozen,  were  sunk  far  down  into  the 
earth,  and  some  were  dried  up.' 

There  are  no  remarkable  events  of  civic  character 
after  this,  till  the  period  of  Samuel  Thompson's  diary 
[.V.  F.  Uk(.  Gen.  Be^i.,  xxxiv.  397-401].  This 
writer  re<;ords  a  number  of  incidents,  from  the  year 
1755  and  onward,  connected  with  Woburn  or  with 
other  places,  e.g.,  a  great  earthquake,  1755 ;  a  violent 
wind,  1761  ;  a  remarkable  storm,  1770;  two  remark- 
able freshets,  1771 ;  twenty  persons  in  Woburn  were 
frozen  on  a  very  cold  day,  1773;  in  1777,  August  15, 
a  hurricane  tore  off  nearly  all  the  roof  of  Woburn 
Second  Parish  meeting-house  (the  one  at  Burlington), 
and  i)art8  of  other  buildings  were  de:<troyed,  together 
with  Joshua  Jones'  barns ;  a  great  many  apple  trees 
were  blown  down,  many  large  and  strong  trees  turned 
up  by  the  roots,  and  almost  all  the  limbs  were  blown 
otf  some,  leaving  their  naked  trunks  standing,  some 
five  or  seven,  and  others  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  the 
devastation  reaching  two  or  three  miles  in  length. 
The  account  of  the  Dark  Day,  May  19,  1780,  is  a 
plain  statement  of  that  occurrence.  It  began  to 
grow  dark  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  the  darkness  increased  by  degrees  till 
after  twelve,  when  it  was  darker  than  usual  on  a  star- 
light night.  Candles  were  lighted  at  mid-day,  and 
the  people  were  astonished  and  affrighted,  calling  to 

'The  cabilogue  of  the  .\nierican  portion  of  the  library  of  Rev.  T. 
Prince,  by  W.  H.  Whitmore,  assigns  another  publication  to  our  Woburn 
John  Fox.  .\s  the  Prince  library  is  now  a  part  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  Honorable  M.  rliaraberlain,  the  librarian,  has  kindly  furnished 
a  verbatim  copy  of  its  title  : 

Time  and  the  end  of  time,  in  two  discourses  ;  The  fin»t  about  Rrd'-inp- 
tifn  .»/  Time  :  The  secoud  about  Cvnai'lerationi  ol'  mtr  latter  end.  By  John 
Ko\.  Psalm  Oil :  \1.  So  leach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply 
our  hearts  to  wisdom.  Lam.  I:  0.  Her  filthinees  is  in  her  skirts,  she 
remembereth  not  her  last  end,  therefore  she  came  down  wonderfully. 
Sou  pudet  te  reliquiaa  vitie  tibi  reservare,  et  id  solum  Tenipus  bona; 
menti  deslinare  quod  in  Dullam  rem  conferri  possit !  Ljuam  feruni  est, 
tune  vivere  iocipere,  cum  desirendum  est  ?  Seu  de  brev.  vit.  Boston, 
in  New  England.  Reprinted  by  B.  Green  and  J,  Allen,  for  Samuel 
Phillips,  at  the  Brick  Shop,  1701.     -iJ*  pp.  24". 
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mind  passages  of  sacred  writ,  namely,  the  sua  shall 
go  down  at  noon;  the  sun,  his  shining  shall  be 
clothed  with  sackcloth.  The  darkness  departed 
gradually,  and  the  natural  day  revisited  the  earth 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  1784  Meet- 
ing-House  Hill  was  surveyed,  the  town  having  de- 
cided on  itj»  sale.  In  1793  Independence  Day  (July 
4th)  was  celebrated  by  about  eighty  Woburn  inhabit- 
ants and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen.  A  singing 
exhibition  and  a  lecture  occurred  this  year — unusual 
events.  The  era  of  Middlesex  Canal  commenced  by 
a  preliminary  survey.  In  1794  a  new  burying-place 
was  provided  in  the  First  Parish  of  Woburn.  On 
July  4,  179t>,  one  citizen  raised  a  spire-vane  or 
weather-cock  —  Independence  having  been  declared 
twenty  years  past.  In  1798  there  was  a  school  exhibi- 
tion— another  unusual  occurrence.  In  1799  a  hear- 
ing occurred  on  the  floor  of  the  new  State-House 
about  dividing  the  town  of  Woburn,  and  on  January 
16,  1800,  Dr.  Morse,  of  Charlestown,  addressed  the 
people  of  Woburn  on  occasion  of  the  public  services 
of  the  town  on  the  death  of  General  Washington; 
and  on  February  22d,  following,  Mr.  Oliver,  then 
preaching  in  the  town,  delivered  a  funeral  sermon  on 
Washington.  Thus  Woburn  closes  the  century  with 
prospects  among  tlrt  people  of  greater  enterprise  and 
hopes  of  future  prosperity. 

Note. — From  l75o  to  18D0  the  town  had  its  ahare  of  accidents  and  lesser 
calamities.  A  few  are  lierecited  :  Henry  Reed'a  wife  was  burned  to  death, 
1768 — a  strange  evenL  Benjutnin  Brooks,  was  killed  while  felling  a  tree, 
1769.  Moses  Noyes  having  injured  Peter  Alexander  in  a  scuffle,  1771, 
who  soon  after  died,  Alexander  being  inlirm  at  the  time  of  the  struggle, 
Noyea  was  tried,  but  acquitted  ;  the  jurora  tiuding  that  Ale.xander  died  a 
natural  death.  In  17T4,  Thomas  Jones,  the  pastor  of  the  Woburn 
Second  Church,  or  Burlington  Church,  vtaa  stricken  with  paralysis  in  the 
pulpit,  and  died  the  same  day.  Nathaniel  Kendall  died  of  Injuries  in- 
flicted by  Benjamin  KdgelTa  stallion,  1775.  There  wna  a  great  stir  about 
the  small-pox  1775  and   17S5.     Riots  stop  certain  courts  in   the  State, 

1786,  and  troops  are  collected  and  marched  off  to   the   scene  of  trouble, 

1787.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Sargeant'a  house  in  Wobiim  was  on  fire  on  a 
Sabbath  in  178S.  The  :ihed  of  Jonathan  Kendall  was  blown  down,  and 
in  its  fall  injured  William  Tay,  by  breaking  his  thigh,  and  otherwise 
bruising  him,  1789.  The  intluenza  prevailed  in  1739  and  1790,  and 
many  aged  persons  died.  Cyrus  Baldwia,  who  was  drowned  at  Dun- 
stable, was  brought  to  Wobum  and  buried,  1700,  and  a  strange  malady, 
consisting  of  a  swelling  over  the  eye  and  then  of  other  parts  of  the  head 
and  throat,  occurred  1701.  Luther  Simonds  was  killed  by  a  log  that 
rolled  on  him  at  bis  saw-mill,  1702.  being  found  dead  under  it,  and  his 
father's  wife  was  killed  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  about  ten  years  previous- 
ly, or  in  1783.  The  email  pox  prevailed  and  inoculation  was  permitted 
in  Woburn  and  other  towns,  1702.  A  young  man,  Benjamin  Edgell,  Jr., 
died  suddenly  while  dancing  at  a  ball,  1703.  Lightning  struck  Bar- 
tholomew Richardson's  bouse,  and  hurt  hii  daughter  Phebe,  17'j4.  The 
schoolhouse  was  on  fire,  but  was  put  out  soon,  1706.  Benjamin  Simonda's 
house  was  burned  down,  1797. 

Of  all  these  casualties,  but  one  only,  and  that  the  most  important,  we 
have  found  to  be  the  subject  of  newspaper  notice  :  the  strange  death  of 
Henry  Reed's  wife  was  the  subject  of  a  notice  in  the  Boston  Weekly 
yCewnletUr  for  5Iarch  31,  17GS.  Tbis  was  a  mysterious  affair,  and  occur- 
red in  the  Precinct,  or  Burlington  part  of  Woburn,  January  18, 1768. 
The  woman  was  found  burned  to  death.  Her  husband  went  to  do  a 
day's  work  for  a  neighbor,  leaving  her  as  well  as  usual,  and  three  of  her 
neighbors  had  called  to  see  her,  leaving  her  about  snnsei  as  well  as  ever, 
also  ;  the  husband  returned  home  about  9  p.m.,  and  on  opening  the 
door  saw  a  candle  burning  on  the  table;  the  fire  on  the  hearth  waa 
secare,  bnt  the  room  wiu  filled  with  smoke.  The  man  concluded  that  the  | 
house  was  on  fire.  And  on  looking  around  thought  at  first  that  the  wife  I 
wa*  in  bed,  but  aftenvards  to  his  great  surprise   found  her  body  fallen 


backward  on  the  floor  some  six  or  seven  feet  away  from  the  fireplace. 
The  clothes  on  the  forepart  of  her  body  were  burned  to  a  coal:  but, 
singular  to  relate,  neither  her  clothes  or  body,  or  her  face,  hands  or 
arms  were  burned  above  the  **  tying  of  the  strings  of  her  cjats,"  or  her 
feet  below  the  ankles.  Imprudently,  it  appears,  the  t>ody  was  buried 
without  a  jury  of  inqaest.  This  act  occasioned  a  great  uoeaalnesi 
among  a  number  of  people  who  feared  tiat  violence  on  the  part  of  some 
ill-minded  person  might  be  the  cause  of  the  woman's  being  burned  la 
such  a  shocking  manner.  Her  huiband  thereupon  desired  that  her 
body  might  be  dug  up,  which  was  dona  on  Ma.rcb  18,  1768,  or  nearij  six 
weeks  after  burial,  and  a  jury  of  inquest  sat  on  the  case.  Afte^a  strict 
enquiry,  it  appeared  that  no  violence  had  been  offered  her — twosaspect*d 
peraona,  Ur.  Reed  and  Mrs.  Hoaard  or  Hayward,  laid  their  handi  on  her 
body  and  declared  their  innocence,  as  the  great  God  was  their  judge  I— 
and  the  jury  agreed  that  she  came  to  her  death  by  her  clothes  catching 
fire.  After  this  verdict  some  were  better  satisfied,  while  others  were 
not  so  well;  but  here  the  matter  ended.  The  fact  that  an  attachment 
was  discovered  between  Reed  and  the  Mrs.  Hayward  of  the  above  state- 
ment, whom  he  married  on  September  22,  176S,  she  being  the  widow  of 
Thomas  Hayward,  led  to  suspicions  that  the  first  wife  had  been  foully 
dealt  with,  and  the  two,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  times,  were 
forced,  ad  above  stated,  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  touch  ;  the  belief  being 
that  if  themurderera  were  made  to  Conch  the  murdered  body,  there  would 
be  some  demonstration,  possibly  miraculous,  of  guilt  In  the  Reed  case, 
it  is  said,  there  was  no  such  demonstration.  The  house  where  the  event 
happened  was  near  Billerica  line,  and  also  near  Wilmington  line,  la 
present  Burlington.    See  Reed's  Hitt.  Beed  Fam.  (1861)  69. 

The  list  of  casualties  from  1763-1826,  is  the  subject  of  articles  in  the 
Woburn  Journa!,  July,  August,  1870. 

The  diary  (17JJ-18U)  of  Samuel  Thompson,  Eiq ,  is  extant,  and 
copied  and  annotated,  17&5-18U5.  It  ia  full  of  particulars  for  tht<  period 
covered. 

AxciENT  Public  Burial-Geouitds. — Those  in 
Woburn  proper  are  two  in  number ;  the  first  and 
oldest  ia  on  present  Park  Street,  Woburn  Centre,  and 
is  probably  coeval  with  the  first  settlement  of  the 
town  (1642),  and  the  second  burial-ground — that  on 
Montvale  Avenue — and  also  like  the  other  near  the 
Common,  was  opened  first  as  a  parish  burial-ground 
in  1794,  and  purchased  later  by  the  town  in  1824. 
As  the  city  has  arranged  to  publish  the  matter  pre- 
pared under  this  head,  it  ia  omitted  here. 

The  Census  of  1800. — From  a  volume  containing 
the  census  of  four  towns — Woburn,  Burlington,  Lex- 
ington and  Bedford — prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Samuel  Thompaou,  Eaq.,  assistant  to  the  marshal, 
containing  the  names  of  the  heads  of  families,  the 
number  in  each  family  by  age  and  sex  and  color, 
Woburn  8  total  was  1228.  Houses,  156.  The  first 
total  obtained  was  1217,  but  an  omission  of  eleven 
persona  increased  the  total  to  1228.  The  details  of 
population  on  the  basis  of  1217  inhabitants  are  made 
up  OS  follows : 

Molea.  Female*. 

To  10  years, 174  138 

"16       "      109  75 

'*  26      **      122  100 

"45       **      107  115 

Above  45  years, 100  104 

Total 612  532 

Negroes  and  mulattoes,  male  and  female, 18 

Male  whites, 612 

Female  whites, 532 

Laboren  on  the   Middlesex    Canal,  some   foreigner!,    and 
Bomo  from  the  neighboi.ng  States, 55 

Total 1217 

Omusioru. 
Elisha  Clapp  and  wife,    .    .       2 
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Saraael  Eames  Wyman  and  family, 9 

Total U 

Pravions  total, 1217 

No.  retarned  to  marabal 1228 

WoburD,     1223 

BnrliDgtuD 634 

LexlugtoD 1006 

BHUbrd, 53S 

Whole  namber, 3:tu6 

Professional  Men. —  The  Ecc/esiaatical  Profession. 
— Sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  members  of  this  profes- 
sion in  Woburn  are  given  under  the  heading  of 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

The  Educational    Profession. — The    Rev.    Leander 
Thompson  wrote  an  elaborate  historical  sketch  of  the 
Bchools  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  for  the  century  closing 
1876,  which  was  published  in  the  annual  town  report 
of  that  year,  pp.  131-185.     He  expresses  his  indebted- 
ness   to  the  History  of    Woburn    by   the   late   Rev. 
Samuel  Sewall,   for  items  of  interest  regarding  the 
schools  previous  to  1775,  and  gives  the  substance  of 
all  to  be  found  on  the  subject  in  that  work.     Little  is 
left  unsaid,  and  the  account  for  the  period  covered 
(to  1876)  is  very  full  and  complete.    There  is  not 
known   to  exist  any  record  or  notice  of  schools  prior 
to  1673.      In   that  year  mention    ia   made  of  Allen 
Converse's  wife  and  Joseph  Wright's  wife  as  teaching 
school,  and  in  the  following  year  (1674)  the  selectmen 
agreed  with  Jonathan  Thompson  to  teach  the  bigger 
children,  and  with  Allen  Converse's  wife  to  teach  the 
lesser  children.    Jonathan  Thompson,  therefore,  was 
the  earliest  schoolmaster  mentioned  in  the  records  of 
Woburn.'  Other  teachers  of  this  early  period  were  Sam- 
uel Carter,  a  son  of  the  first  minister,  Mrs.  Walker,  the 
Rev.  Jabez  Fox  and  the  Rev.  John  Fox,  his  son,  Tim- 
othy Wadsworth,  of  Boston,  or  his  son,  John  Tufts, 
and  many  others,  most  of  them  young   men  who   had 
been  connected  with  the  college  at  Cambridge,  and 
some  of  them  natives  of  the  town.  Others  were  school- 
masters by  profession  and  natives  of  Woburn,  such 
as  the  three  Richardsons,  Adam,  Isaac  and  Jabez, 
and  the  two  Fowles,  James  and  John — the  latter  a 
teacher  of  eminence — and  Ebenezer  Thompson.    The 
schools  were  originally  kept  in  private  houses.    In 
1713  a  school-house  was  erected  by  private  subscrip- 
tion.   The  grammar  school,  kept  by  law  by  the  town, 
was  for  a  period  of  thirty-five  years  movable  or  rotary, 
or,  in  other  words,  kept  for  a  while  each  in  a  number 
of  diflerent  neighborhoods.      In   1775  and   1776  a 
grammar  school  was  kept  in  each  of  the  two  parishes. 
In  1792  the  people  of  Woburn  appear  to  be  aroused 
from  a  long  lethargy  in  relation  to  their  schools,  and 
active  steps  were  taken  to  improve  them.    Soon  after- 
wards nine  new  school-houses  were  built. 

It  seems  needless  to  go  over  the  same  ground  so 
well  and  so  ably  covered  by  this  report  concerning 


the  period  covered  by  the  schools  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  A  High  School  was  organized  and  com- 
menced in  1852.  The  Warren  Academy  was  founded 
in  1827  and  incorporated  in  1830.  The  sketch  closes 
with  a  valuable  list  of  a  number  of  the  male  teachers 
in  the  town  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury; to  this  list  we  would  add  two  names  of  school- 
masters of  the  last  century  whose  names  are  not  there 
given,  viz.:  Joseph  Burbeen,  died  1794,  sometimes 
styled  Rev.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  1731,  a 
schoolma'ter  and  occasionally  preached,  but  w.is 
never  settled  in  the  mini.«try,  and  Jacob  Coggin,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  1763,  a  pchoolmaster  by 
profession  and  occasionally  preached.  His  grave- 
stone in  the  second  burying-ground  calls  him  "  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel."  He  died  in  1803,  in  his 
sixty-fourth  year.  Like  Joseph  Burbeen  above,  he 
was  a  native  of  Woburn.  Jacob  Coggin,  A.M.,  and 
Abigail  Blanchard,  both  of  Woburn,  were  married  by 
Rev.  John  Marrett,  July  3,  1777. 

A  list  of  teachers  of  the  grammar  school  in  Woburn 
till  1771,  with  explanatory  notes,  is  given  in  Sewall's 
Woburn,  586-87.  See  also  ib.  545-46  for  an  orig- 
inal document;  also  ib.,  chaps,  ii.,  vii.,  xiii.,  svi. 

This  subject  is  also  amplified  in  articles  ia  the 
Winchester  Record.  Cf  vol.  ii. •64-69,  304-15,  463. 
According  to  a  statement  in  one  of  these  articles  the 
town  had  but  one  school-house  till  1760,  certainly  in 
the  part  now  Woburn  and  Winchester.  School  dis- 
tricts as  such  were  first  established  in  1792,  and  these 
districts  were  not  much  changed  till  J845. 

The  Medical  and  Legal  Professions. — The  material 
on  this  subject  comprises  a  chapter  by  it.self,  covering 
th(e  colonial,  provincial  and  later  periods. 

The  Military  Profession. — The  material  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  military  history  of  Woburn  is  comprised 
in  chapters  by  themselves,  covering  the  colonial,  the 
provincial,  the  revolutionary  and  later  periods. 

Social  Library.— The  history  of  a  social  library 
existing  in  Woburn  prior  to  1800  is  included  under 
the  subject  of  Libraries. 

Catalogue  of  some  interesting  documents  of  the 
provincial  period  that  have  been  preserved  in  the  Wy- 
man Collection  in  the  Woburn  Public  Library  : 

Giles  Alexander,  honse  formerly  licensed  for  an  ioo  or  tareni,  pur- 
chased by  Noah  Wyman  March  21,  1761,  who  petitions  the  General 
Court  for  an  lonholdsr's  license  on  that  date. 

Samuel  Blodget,  letter  to  James  Fowie,  Aug.  26,  1771. 

Nathaniel  Felton  and  Joshua  flammond,  heirs  of  the  Ber.  Edward 
Jackson,  receipt  to  James  FowIe,  Dec.  30,  17oo. 

Thomas  Fleet  (printer  in  Boston),  nudatsd  letter  to,  from  Samnel 
Coolidge. 

James  FowIe,  unsigned  receipt  to,  for  a  horse  to  Cambridge  com- 
mencement, Mfed  by  a  chair.  Receipt  dated  July  2,1760.  (.\  chair 
more  recently  called  a  "gig,"  was  a  two-wheeled  vebicle,  or  chaise 
without  the  top.     The  body  resembled  a  chair.) 

Nathan  Richardson,  letter,  Feb.  18, 1765. 

Draft  of  a  petition  tn  the  General  Court  by  inhabitants  of  Wobnm 
and  others,  in  behalf  of  the  "fowls  called  pigeons,"  April  4,  1771. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
WOBURN— ( Continued). 

CIVIL    HISTORY    FROM    1800   TO   THE    PRESENT 
TIME. 

The  opening  of  the  present  century  witnessed  a 
Tery  different  Woburn  in  the  general  appearance  ol 
its  buildings  and  dwellings  than  the  one  to  be  seen 
at  the  present  time.  The  totrn  then  embraced  all  the 
territory  which  had  been  formerly  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  old  Fir.it  Parish,  and  both  were,  in 
the  effect  of  much  of  their  action,  practically  one. 
The  number  of  houses  in  the  town  at  this  period  was 
156,  scattered  over  the  aiea  now  included  principally 
in  the  towns  of  Woburn  and  Winchester.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Woburn  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
was  1228.  An  unfinished  description  of  real  estate 
in  Woburn  First  Parish  (October  1,  1798),  intended 
practically  to  show  the  condition  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  century  beginning  with  1800,  conveys  an 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  houses  and  of  the  business 
resources  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  extent  of  their 
property.  From  this  description  it  would  appear  that 
the  buildings,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  all  of 
wood  ;  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  dwelling-houses 
were  of  two  stories,  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  num- 
ber being  of  the  kind  described  as  "  two  stories  in 
front  and  one  in  rear,"  a  number  of  which  yet  remain. 
A  small  number  (21)  are  mentioned  in  the  unfinished 
description  as  one-story  houses,  and  in  some  cases  the 
number  of  stories  is  not  specified.  As  a  general 
thing  they  were  unpainted  structures,  with  small  pre- 
tensions to  beauty.  In  the  extant  list,  eighteen  are 
described  as  "  old  houses ;  "  five  as  "  very  old  houses ; " 
three  as  "old  and  poor;"  five  as  "not  tenanted  or 
tenantable;"  three  as  "very  poor;"  two  as  "out  of 
repair;"  one  was  "part  brick  and  part  wood ; "  one 
was  "  half  old  and  half  new,  and  unfinished  ;  "  one 
was  "in  good  repair;"  three  were  new  houses  ;  one 
was  "  almost  new ;  "  another  was  "  not  finished,''  while 
one  only  is  spoken  of  as  painted.  The  condition  of 
some  of  the  barns  and  out-buildings  in  the  town  would 
appear  to  be  even  worse  than  some  of  the  dwellings 
we  have  described.  We  have  not  space  to  go  into  an 
enumeration  of  further  details  concerning  them,  but 
the  number  of  shoemakers'  shops  would  give  that  busi. 
ness  a  rank  next  to  agriculture  in  the  general  occu- 
pations of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  opening  of  the 
century  there  were,  at  least,  twenty-two  of  these  shops 
on  the  estates  of  those  owning  them.  They  generally 
stood  near  the  dwelling-house,  and  were  small  build- 
ings, their  average  area  being  eleven  by  eleven  feet. 
There  were  at  that  time  two  buildings  used  as  curry- 
ing shops,  the  area  of  the  largest  being  only  16x14 
feet;  one  tanner's  shop,  16x12;  two  tan-houses,  the 
largest  30x22 ;  and  one  bark-house,  24x20  feet. 
There  was  certainly  one  store,  kept  in  an  unfinished 


building,  24x18  feet,  and  having  two  windows  of  the 
largest  size.  There  was  another  store  of  lesser  value, 
in  the  present  limits  of  Winchester,  and  this  building 
was  styled  a  "  trading  shop."  There  was  a  store  at 
the  Centre  Village,  kept  by  Zebadiah  Wyman,  aa 
early  as  1796,  in  hi«  dwelling-house,  and  not  in  a 
building  separate  from  it,  an  in  the  above  instances. 
A  store  of  the  same  kind  was  kept  by  Major  Abijah 
Thompson  at  North  Woburn,  or  New  Bridge,  in  bis 
dwelling-house.  In  1802  Colonel  John  Wade,  who 
died  in  1858,  began  business  in  a  store  at  the  Centre, 
with  a  capital  of  $170.  These  appear  to  be  all  the 
stores  then  in  the  town. 

Of  shops  devoted  to  mechanic  trades,  other  than 
the  leather  trades,  are  the  following:  Wheelwright 
shop,  1 ;  blacksmiths'  shops,  5  ;  saddlers'  shops,  2 ; 
coopers'  shops,  6  ;  joiners'  shops,  2 ;  other  workshops, 
5.  The  saw-mills  in  the  town  were  3,  and  the  grist- 
mills, 7.  There  were  one  cider-mill,  three  cider-mill 
houses,  a  bakehouse,  a  malthouse,  and  ten  chaise  or 
"shay"  houses,  for  a  vehicle  of  some  note  at  that 
period.  The  saw-mills  had  one  saw  each,  and  each 
grist-mill  had  one  pair  of  stones. 

The  situation  was  probably  but  little  changed  till 
after  1825,  about  which  time  more  houses  were  built 
around  the  Common  at  the  Centre,  and  the  village 
began  to  grow  in  that  quarter.  Afler  the  opening  of 
the  Woburn  branch  railroad,  in  1844,  the  village  in 
this  part  of  the  town  received  a  second  impetus  in 
the  way  of  increased  building,  particularly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Academy  Hill.  A  view  of  Woburn 
from  that  height  in  1820,  by  Bowen  Buckman,  Esq., 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  centre  vil- 
lage at  that  date,  before  the  marked  changes  of  a 
later  period  had  occurred.  The  Common  at  that  date 
would  appear  to  be  destitute  of  trees,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate foreground  no  houses  exist  on  the  level  tract 
easterly  of  Pleasant  Street  and  southerly  of  the  Com- 
mon, except  a  blacksmith  shop  of  E.  W.  Reed.  The 
other  buildings  shown  in  the  sketch  are  less  than 
thirty  in  number,  and  several  of  these  are  at  some 
distance  from  the  central  point.  One  or  more  houses 
near  the  Common  are  not  included  in  this  pictorial 
representation,  but  the  whole,  we  have  been  told  by 
one  who  remembered  and  who  was  present  with  Mr. 
Buckman  when  the  sketch  was  made, '  gives  a  good 
illustration  of  the  buildings  near  the  Common  as  they 
were  from  about  1809  to  1820,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  large  meeting-house  in  the  foreground,  and, 
perhaps,  one  or  two  other  buildings,  the  same  as  they 
were  in  1800,  when  the  town  meeting-house  stood  on 
the  Common,  and  a  town  school-house  stood  on  the 
spot  where  the  large  meeting-house  stands,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration  of  1820. 

AxUALS. — Embracing  some  events  of  general  im- 
portance. 1801,  "  New  Century,"  writes  EsquLre 
Thompson.    The  same  writer  mentions  the  following 

'  The  late  Colonel  Leonard  Tfaompeon,  of  Wobom. 
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important    incidents :      Jacob    Eames's    house  was 
struck   by  lightning  July  3,   1801.     Deep   snow  in 
February,   1802,   "  very   difficult   to   pass   the  great 
roads."     A   boat  and  a  large  raft  were  afloat  on  the 
Middlesex  Canal,  at  Wilmington,  April  22,  1802,  and 
on  July  5th  following,  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
people  sailed  on  the  canal,  showing  that  its  construc- 
tion was  progre^iog,  and  the  manner  in  which  some 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  American   independ- 
ence, July  4th  that  year  being  Sunday.     On  May  29, 
1803,  Sunday,  the  diarist  went  to  meeting  in  a  boat  by 
way  of  the  canal,   which  appears  to  be  open   from 
North  Woburn  to  Woburn  Centre  at  that  time.    The 
canal  was  opened   its  entire  length  in  this  year.     In 
February,  1804,  the  roads  were  obstructed  with  large 
snow  drifts,  and  the  traveling  continued  bad  through- 
out March.      In  June,  1804,  there  was  a  conference 
with  young  people,  probably  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, for,  in   August,  1804,  near  twenty  persons  of- 
fered themselves   to  the  local  church.    Mary  Ann, 
child  of  Zebadiah   Wyman,   was  burned  to  death, 
Sunday,  January  5,  1806.      The  almshouse  is  men- 
tioned in   1806,      The   mail  stage,   1806.      Esquire 
Clapp's  house,  July   14,   1807,  was  raised  and  fell, 
killing  three  and  wounding  twenty  or  more  persons, 
some  very  badly.    On  the  day  following  were  three 
burials  of  victims  of  this  disaster — John  Lyman,  Sam- 
uel Wright  and  Joshua  Richardson.    On  July  19th 
following,  another  victim,  Nathan  Parker,  died  of  his 
wounds   by   his   fall  off  this  tumbling  house-frame. 
An  account  of  this  distressing  accident  appeared  in 
the  Columbian  Centinel,  Boston,  July  18,  1807.      The 
frame  of  a  house  belonging  to  Major  Jeremiah  Clapp, 
of  Woburn,  was  raised  on  Tuesday,  July  14,  1807, 
a  day  fair  and  warm,  and  when   the  raising  was 
nearly  completed,  the  whole  frame  fell,  carrying  down 
with  it  all   who  were  upon   it.    Two  persons  were 
killed  outright  and  another  died  the  night  following. 
The  newspaper  sets  the  number  of  wounded  at  six- 
teen, and  some,  it  feared,  of  these  were  "  wounded 
mortally."    One  of  the  latter,  Nathan  Parker,  died 
of  his  woands  on  Sunday,  the  19th  instant,  the  day 
after  the  pablicalion  of  the  above  newspaper  notice, 
and  was  buried  on  the  19th.    It  was  a  sad  disaster  to 
all  the  participants,  and  made  a  profound  impression 
on  the  community.     Long  and  curious  and  quaintly 
eulogistic  inscriptions  on  the  gravestones  of  three  of 
the  dead  victims  of  the  accident  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
old  second  burying-ground,  on  Montvale  Avenue,  and 
all  state  the  cause  of  death  to  be  "  the  fall  of  a 
house-firame."      These    were  Parker,    Wright    and 
Bicbarddon,    no  stone  (o  the   memory  of   Lyman 
being  found.      Jeremiah  Clapp,   the  owner  of  the 
house,  was  also  buried  in  the  same  burying-ground. 
His  gravestone  there  standing  gives  the  date  of  his 
death  as  November  11,  1817,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 
The  late  Colonel  Leonard  Thompson,  in  some  facts 
published  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Woburn  Jour- 
nal, February  6,  1869,  states  that  the  number  of  per- 


sons on  the  frame  at  the  moment  of  its  fall  was  thirty 
or  more.     The  house  was  to  be  a  large,  square  man- 
sion of  three  stories,  and  when  afterwards  completed, 
stood   a  well-known   object  at   Central   Square    till 
within  thirty  years.     It  was  on  the  westerly  side  of 
Main  Street,  near  the  junction  of  Wyman  Street.  Mr. 
Charles  Flagg's  present  bouse  is  near  its  former  site. 
When  it  was  erected  it  was  the   fashion  to  raise  the 
frame  of  a  side  complete    from    the  ground,    and 
"  raisings,"  as  the  performances  of  putting  together  a 
frame  of  this  sort  were  termed,  were  popular,  and  a 
general  entertainment  of  refreshments  was  provided 
for  all  persons  present.     The  .ittendance  on   this  oc- 
casion   was  unusually   large,   the   house  to  be  con- 
structed  being    of  more   than    ordinary  dimensions. 
Two  sides  were  to   be  of  brick,  to  be  put  in  after  the 
frame  was  erected.    These,  in  this  case,  were  not  suf- 
ficiently  provided   with   braces  and  occasioned  the 
fall.    Hence,  when  the  framework  for  the  crown-roof 
was  put  in  place,  the  weight,  with  the  large  number 
of  men    upon    it,  was   too  great  for   the   rest  of  the 
structure  to  sustain,  and  the  frame  was  first  noticed 
to  lean,  it  then  leaned  more,  and  soon  fell  with  a  loud 
crash,  followed  by  a  cry  of  agony  from  the  injured. 
The  spectators  were  aghast.    Then  followed  a  rush  to 
extricate  those  buried  in  the  ruins.    The  confusion 
baiBed  description.    The  ruins  had  fallen  in  a  west- 
erly direction.    The  hour  when  the  disaster  occurred 
was  six  P.M.,  when  the  raising  was  supposed  to  be 
about  completed,  and  an  entertainment  was  to  be  en- 
joyed.    But  instead  of  that  occurred   this  fatality  ! 
All  eflbrts  to  avoid  the  result  failed.     The  bodies  of 
the  killed  were  removed,  horribly  mangled.     Lyman, 
of  North  Woburn,  after  excruciating  suffering,  died 
that  night.     Parker,  residing  near  by,  on  the  Black 
House  estate,  died,  as  we  have  before  said,  during  the 
week.    Thirty  or  forty  of  the  "  strong  men  "  of  the 
town  were  wounded  in  a  variety  of  ways.     Some  of 
them  lingered  months  and  even  years,  even  till  death, 
before  they  were  relieved  of  pain.    Some  were  made 
cripples  for  life.    Jonathan  Tidd,  of  North  Woburn, 
had  his  back  broken,  and  never  walked  readily  after- 
wards.   Many  recovered  gradually  from  their  hurts. 
Among  the  names  of  those  injured  were  Captain  Ish- 
mael    Munroe,    of    Burlington,    Deacon   Benjamin 
Wyman,  Captain  John  Edgell,  Josiah  Parker,  Jona- 
than Thompson  and   Jacob  Converse,    of  Woburn. 
Colonel  Thompson  said  the  funeral  of  Richardson, 
Wright  and  Lyman  was  held  in  the  Third  Meeting- 
house, which  stood  on  Woburn  Common.    The  pas- 
tor, Joseph  Chickering,  delivered  an  appropriate  dis- 
course on  the  occasion  to  a  large  and  sorrowing  au- 
dience.   The  text  was  Job  i.   19.     Richardson  and 
Wright  were  both  about  to  be  married,  and  their  be- 
reaved ladies  appeared  with  the  chief  mourners  at 
these  funeral  ceremonies. 

The  next  event  of  importance  which  occurred  in 
Woburn  was  the  burning  of  the  town  meeting-house 
on  June  17,  1808 — the  anniversary  of  Bunker  Hill 
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Battle.  On  this  date,  "  VVoburn  meeting-house  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night ; 
thought  to  be  purposely  done."  After  the  burning  of 
the  meeting-house,  religious  services  were  held  in  the 
school-house  at  the  Centre.  On  July  17,  1808,  oc- 
curred a  storm  of  thunder  and  wind,  very  tempest- 
uous in  its  character.  Stables  were  blown  down, 
chaises  were  broken,  glass  windows  also  were  broken 
in  pieces,  the  destruction  being  the  greatest  in  Wil- 
mington, Reading,  etc.  At  a  town-meeting  on  the 
afternoon  of  August  1,  1808,  it  was  voted  to  set  the 
next  meeting-house  where  the  school-house  then 
stood,  or  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Unitarian 
Church  edifice.  A  month  later,  on  September  1,  the 
timber  for  the  new  meeting-house  arrived  at  Woburn 
from  New  Hampshire,  by  the  Middlesex  Canai,  and 
ou  the  2d  and  3d  of  that  month  it  was  drawn 
out  of  the  canal  and  carried  to  the  training-field,  or 
to  the  open  spot  easterly  of  the  present  Unitarian 
Church,  now  traversed  by  Winn  Street.  On  the  23d, 
24th  and  25th  of  October,  1808,  etc.,  the  raising  of 
the  Woburn  Meeting-house  was  in  progress.  On 
June  19,  1809,  the  meeting  house  pews  were  sold,  and 
on  the 28th  inst.,  following,  the  new  meeting-house  was 
dedicated.  This  was  a  great  occurrence  for  Woburn, 
The  chronicler  devotes  the  following  paragraph  to  it: 

"  June  28,  1809.  Woburn  new  meeting-house  dedi- 
cated. Ministers  and  people  from  the  adjacent  towns 
attended  and  assisted.  A  fine  day,  and  all  parts  of 
the  services  were  performed  decently  and  in  order." 

On  July  2,  1809,  "Mr.  Chickering,"  the  parish 
minister,  "  preached  in  the  new  meeting-house  the 
first  Sabbath,"  or  the  first  Sunday  after  its  dedica- 
tion. 

In  December,  1809,  there  was  some  legal  difficulty 
about  the  town  common  lands.  In  January,  1810, 
Joseph  Brooks  and  Benjamin  Brooks  were  both  frozen 
and  found  dead  in  the  woods;  both  were  buried  the 
23d  of  January.  On  January  18  the  two  went  into 
the  woods  to  cut  wood,  a  little  before  noon,  the 
weather  then  being  very  mild.  In  the  evening  it  be- 
came excessively  cold  and  they  were  supposed  to  have 
perished  on  that  day,  or  the  night  following,  from 
its  effects.  They  were  found  on  the  20th.  One 
was  fifty,  and  the  other  was  forty-five  years  old.  Cf. 
Woburn  Journal,  August  6,  1870  ;  S.  E.  Hist.  Gen. 
R'.g.y  xxix.  156.  The  weather  on  the  18th,  was  "  fine 
morning,  fair;  cloudy,  P.  .vi."  ;  on  tbe  19th,  Friday, 
"  severe  cold,  fair;  "this  was  the  memorable  "cold 
Friday"  of  that  year,  concerning  which  much  has 
been  said  and  written  by  the  people  of  that  day ; 
the  20th  was  "  fair  and  excessive  cold  ;  "  Sunday,  the 
21at,  w.'w  "  fair  and  very  cold  ;  "  the  cold  had  "  some 
abated"  on  the  22d,  and  the  cold  weather  continued 
till  the  last  day  of  the  month.  Asa  G.  Sheldon  in 
his  book  (Woburn,  1862).  has  some  account  of  the 
events  on  this  "cold  Friday  "  (January  19, 1810) ;  the 
day  before  was  unusually  warm  fjr  winter,  he  eays, 
but  the  next  morning  brought  a  great  change — ''  the 


cold  was  intense."  Cf.  Woburn  Journal,  for  January 
16,  1885. 

December  25,  Christmas,  was  called  by  that  name 
for  the  first  time  in  these  annals  in  the  year  1810. 
February  2,  Candlemas  day,  is  named  as  such  in  1811. 
On  February  4,  1811,  was  a  deep  snow  with  great 
drifts  ten  feet  deep.  On  the  11th  of  February  the 
sun  had  not  been  seen  for  ten  days  past.  On  the  21st 
there  was  much  snow  on  the  grounds  On  June  30, 
1811,  there  was  a  contribution  in  Woburn  for  New- 
bury (port),  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1812,  Enquire  Thompson,  the  diarist,  was  eighty- 
one  years  old,  and  though  his  items  are  continued  till 
1814,  there  is  a  dearth  of  incident.  In  1815  occurred 
an  event  of  considerable  interest  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  community,  namely,  the  death  of  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Chickering,  the  Congregational  minister.  Three  of 
their  children  also  died  about  the  same  time  as  their 
mother.  Her  age  was  thirty-one  years.  There  has 
been  preserved  a  paper  containing  the  order  of  the 
procession  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Chickering,  which 
occurred  on  Monday,  November  6,  1815.  The  pro- 
cession was  to  move  from  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Chickering,  precisely  at  half-past  two  o'clock 
P.M.,  to  the  meeting-house,  in  the  following  order : 

First  marahaL  Hemlwre  of  t4ie  Female  Reading  Society.  Secood 
marshal.  Corpse.  Monmen.  NeightMriog  ministers  with  their  wives. 
MemUen  of  the  church.  Memben  of  tbe  sooietr.  Straogen.  Third 
marshal. 

A  marble  slab  in  ihe  second  burying-ground  covers 
her  "  earthly  remains  "  and  those  of  her  three  chil- 
dren who  died  at  nearly  the  same  time  as  she  did. 
She  was  Betsey  White,  of  Concord,  Mass. 

At  this  period  also  was  issued  a  license  to  a  mano- 
facturer  of  leather,  namely,  to  Abijah  Thompson, 
afterwards  General  Thompson,  to  conduct  a  tannery 
of  twelve  vats  in  Woburn,  owned  by  himself,  for  the 
tanning  of  leather  for  the  term  of  one  year.  This 
license  was  given  in  conformity  to  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  dated  October  21,  1815.  In  1815  oc- 
curred the  famous  September  gale. 

In  1815,  also  occurred  some  interest  in  the  matter 
of  public  vaccination  of  the  inhabitants.  One  Doc- 
tor Fansher  proposed  to  vaccinate  all  in  Woburn 
who  needed  it  at  the  difiierent  school-houses  at  an  ex- 
pense to  the  town  of  seventy-five  dollars.  He  would 
attend  also  to  see  that  each  had  the  genuine  "  kine- 
pock "  and  insure  their  safety  from  the  small-pox. 
The  doctor  called  this  a  "  general  vaccine  inocula- 
tion." He  signed  his  name  S.  Fansher.  He  had  the 
support  of  the  two  village  doctors  and  the  Congrega- 
tional minister.  There  is  extant  a  petition  to  the  se- 
lectmen, dated  Aug.  9,  1815,  for  an  article  in  town 
warrant,  to  see  if  the  town  will  accept  the  proposals 
of  the  above  doctor,  "  for  a  general  inoculation  of  the 
kine-pock  throughout  the  town,"  signed  by  Drs.  Syl- 
vanus  Plympton  and  Francis  Kittredge  and  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Chickering,  and  others.  Again,  in  1823,  Dr. 
Francis  Kittredge  and  nine  others  petitioned  for  an 
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article  in  the  town  warrant  concerning  the  purchase 
of  one  or  more  "  bathing  tubs  "  for  the  public  use  of 
the  town.  This  was  a  species  of  sweating-box,  or 
bath,  used  in  connection  with  cases  of  malignant 
fever,  particularly  the  spotted  fever,  a  disease  which 
raged  with  great  fatality  in  this  region  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  present  century. 

In  1815,  Mr.  John  Brooks  Hussell,  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  went  to  school  in  Woburn 
a  couple  of  weeks  to  one  Hall  J.  Kelley,  who  had 
started  a  school  of  half-a-dozen  scholars  at  New 
Bridge.  Mr.  Hassell  says  "I  boarded  with  a  Mr. 
Thompson  in  a  house  where  Count  Rumford  was 
born."  His  impressions  of  Woburn  in  1815  are  given 
in  the  following  brief  recital :  "  I  recollect  Woburn 
only  as  a  terribly  dull  farming  town,  partaking  largely 
of  the  depression  that  was  pretty  general  after  the 
war  of  1812."  It  may  be  inferred  that,  at  the  time 
Mr.  Russell  describes,  those  who  pursued  mechanical 
trades,  or  even  exercised  their  skill  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, combined  with  those  employments  the  occu- 
pation of  agriculture,  which  was  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  their  support.  Even  the  most  well-to-do 
exercised  themselves  personally  in  the  various  duties 
of  farming,  such  as  haying,  laying  walls,  planting, 
gathering  crops,  caring  for  cattle,  cutting  wood,  etc., 
etc.,  and  the  situation  remained  apparently  unchanged 
in  1837,  when  the  shoe  manufacture  was  an  import- 
ant business  in  the  place,  as  it  had  been  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  and  the  tanneries  were  only  four 
in  number.  After  the  opening  of  the  Lowell  Railroad 
in  1835,  which  passed  to  the  east  of  the  main  village, 
a  community  grew  up  at  what  was  then  called  East 
Woburn,  now  called  by  the  name  of  the  village  of 
Montvale,  and  here  an  India  rubber  factory  was  es- 
tablished and  other  business,  with  an  attempt  also  to 
establish  a  "  silk  farm "  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
silk  industry,  a  subject  then  attracting  considerable 
attention  in  the  country  at  large,  and  also  a  building 
enterprise,  the  whole  proving  less  of  a  success  than 
its  projectors  expected.  At  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  Lowell  Railroad  the  south  village  in  Woburn, 
now  the  town  of  Winchester,  began  to  show  signs  of 
growth,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad. 
Here  a  village  grew  up  which  was  soon  dignified  with 
the  name  of  South  Woburn.  The  population  of  the 
whole  town  in  1837  was  only  2600,  of  which  number 
383  males  and  320  females  were  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  shoes.  The  number  of  hands  employed 
in  the  tanneries  was  77.  In  the  door,  sash  and  blind 
manufacture  were  employed  17  hands  in  three  facto- 
ries. The  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  India 
rubber  manufacture  is  not  given.  The  Middlesex 
Canal,  which  ran  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  main  vil- 
lage, was  in  operation,  and  added  an  element  of  vari- 
ety and  enterprise,  but  it  was  soon  destined  to  fail, 
.because  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  railroads. 
The  main  village  was  described,  at  that  date,  as  con- 
sisting of  about  "  70  or  80  dwelling-houses,  a  number 


of  mechanic  shops  and  mercantile  stores,  with  4 
churches, —  1  Congregational,  2  Baptist  and  1  Univer- 
salist,  and  an  academy."  Horn  Pond  at  that  time  was 
also  a  place  of  considerable  resort,  and  in  the  warm 
season  a  house  on  its  shore  was  well  patronized  by 
visitors,  who  came  by  boat  on  the  canal,  which  had 
six  locks  at  this  place,  the  wliole  spot  being  made 
attractive  by  summer  houses,  bowling  alley  (on  the 
island  in  the  pond),  boat-houses,  fountain,  groves  and 
beautiful  scenery. 

In  1846,  according  to  a  writer  in  that  year,  after  the 
Woburn  Branch  Railroad,  two  miles  in  length,  to  Wo- 
burn Centre,  had  just  been  constructed,  Woburn  was 
essentially  a  manufacturing  town  ;  pleasant  villages 
had  sprung  up  in  various  parts  ;  the  principal  manu- 
facture was  of  shoes  and  of  leather;  besides  these  were 
manufactories  of  doors,  blinds  and  sashf  s,  mahogany 
veneers  and  knobs,  furniture,  tin  and  cabinet-wares, 
India  rubber  goods,  sewing  silk,  files,  saws  and  lasts. 
The  houses  of  public  worship  were  then  2  Congrega- 
tionalist,  2  Baptist  and  1  Universalist.  Warren 
Academy,  opened  in  1828,  was  flourishing,  and  de- 
lightfully situated  near  the  centre  on  a  beautiful  emi- 
nence. The  town  contained  some  beautiful  farms. 
Horn  Pond  was  still  remarkable  for  its  rural  beauties, 
and  numerous  visitors  were  still  attracted  to  it  from  a 
distance.  The  hills,  dales  and  woods  of  the  town 
were  exceedingly  pleasant.  To  this  period  the  in- 
habitants had  been  mostly  of  the  original  stock.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Bennett,  in  1846,  whose  career  as  minister 
of  the  first  Congregational  Church  in  Woburn  cov- 
ered the  period  from  1822  to  1847,  speaks  of  them  as 
a  peaceable  people,  as  a  stable  people, — not  change- 
able nor  fickle, — their  habits  were  country  habits  ; 
like  Mr.  Bennett  himself,  they  were  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  country,  and  were  accustomed  to  industry, 
economy  and  plain  manners.  He  was,  he  said, 
brought  up  to  saw  his  own  wood,  to  make  his  own 
fire;  in  a  word,  to  wait  upon  himself;  and  in  Woburn 
he  was  among  a  plain  country  people  of  similar  habits 
and  customs.  With  the  opening  of  the  railroads  and 
the  increase  of  manufacturing  came  persons  who 
were  natives  of  other  parts  of  New  England,  and  set- 
tled down  among  them,  and  with  them  also,  in  large 
numbers,  came  a  body  of  foreigners,  principally  of 
Irish  extraction,  who  readily  found  work  in  the  shops 
and  soon  became  an  important  element  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  place.  This  race  was  strong  and  willing 
to  work,  and  became  the  owners,  in  time,  of  their  own 
dwellingsand  of  much  real  estate.  They  have  furnished 
the  community  with  many  sober,  industrious  and 
patriotic  citizens,  and  have  borne  well  their  share  of 
the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  community.  The 
presence  of  this  large  body  of  strangers  modified  many 
of  the  customs  and  peculiarities  of  the  older  citizens, 
making  them  more  cosmopolitan  in  their  views  and 
manner  of  life,  and  the  contact  of  races,  it  may  be 
said  without  prejudice,  has  been  mutually  beneficial, 
— the  strangers  adopting  some  of  the  better  qualities 
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of  the  older  stock  in  modes  of  business  and  life,  in 
education  and  refinement. 

In  1850,  after  the  loss  of  the  village  of  South  Wo- 
burn,  which  in  that  year  was  incorporated  as  the  town 
of  Winchester,  a  miniature  directory  of  Woburn  was 
published,  which  contains  some  valuable  particulars 
regarding  the  amount  of  business  then  performed  in 
the  town  and  the  names  of  those  conducting  it.  The 
leather  manufactories  were  then  thirteen  in  number, 
conducted  by  Abijah  Thompson  &  Co.,  in  two  yards, 
J.  B.  Wina  i  Co.,  in  four  yards,  John  Cumminga,  Jr., 
&  Co.,  Bond  &  Tidd,  Charles  Tidd  &  Co.,  Cyrus  Cum- 
mings,  G.  L.  Ingerson,  William  Tidd,  Henry  Tidd, 
Harris  Munroe,  Warren  Fox,  John  Shepard  and  Jo- 
seph Dow.  The  shoe  manufacturers  were  Nichols, 
Winn  &  Co.,  John  Flanders,  Grammer  &  Brother, 
John  Tidd  &  Son,  D.  Buckman  &  Son,  F.  K.  Cragin, 
William  Flanders,  Luther  Holden,  Oliver  Green,  Je- 
duthun  Richardson,  S.  Caldwell,  Frederick  Flint,  Al- 
van  W.  Manning,  James  D.  Taylor,  Daniel  Cum- 
minga, S.  T.  Langley,  Harris  Juhnson,  Augustus 
Roundy,  C.  H.  Thwing,  A.  S.  Wood,  William  Leathe, 
A.  P.  Smith,  Nathan  Hyde  and  H.  H.  Flanders, — 
twenty-four  concerns.  The  boot  manufacturers  num- 
bered two  concerns — Winthrop  Wyman  and  S.  R. 
Duren,  Jr.  Of  stores  there  were  six  English  and 
West  India  goods  stores,  kept  by  Nichols,  Winn  & 
Co.,  Thompson  &  Tidd,  William  Woodberry,  Martin 
Ij.  Converse,  William  S.  Bennett  and  Thompson  & 
Flagg  ;  two  dry  goods  stores,  kept  by  John  Fowie  (2d) 
and  Nathan  Wyman,  Jr. ;  merchant  tailors'  establish- 
ments, two,  kept  by  Gage  &  Fowle  and  Philip  Teare  ; 
West  India  goods  alone,  four  stores,  proprietors,  L. 
P.  Davis,  William  Beers,  The  Protective  Union  or 
Union  Store  and  J.  S.  Ellis;  hats,  caps  and  shoes,  B. 
F.  Wyer  &  Co. ;  millinery,  M.  A.  Teare,  J.  Brainard 
and  Betsey  Roundy;  clothing,  Amos  Bugbee;  hard- 
ware, Kimball  &  Ladd  and  E.  Trull ;  books  and  sta- 
tionery, G.  W.  Fowle  ;  jewelry,  W.  M.  Weston;  drugs 
and  medicines,  E.  Cooper  &  Son  and  E.  Trull ;  paints 
and  oils.  Cutler  &  Otis;  lumber.  Richardson  &  Colla- 
more.  There  was  the  usual  number  of  professional 
men  for  a  population  of  ne.trly  3800  persons,  viz., 
clergymen,  lawyers  and  physicians.  The  number  of 
dwellings  in  1850  was  617  ;  shops  of  all  kinds,  279; 
tan-houses,  8  ;  ware-houses  and  store;",  21 ;  mills,  8  ; 
barns,  2-il. 

After  1850  the  era  of  the  weekly  local  newsf^aper 
commenced,  which  has  continued  regularly  without 
cessation  to  the  present  time.  Many  of  these  enter- 
prises had  been  started,  and  the  existence  of  some  of 
them  was  of  brief  duration  only ;  others  have  had  a 
well-nigh  continuous  existence  from  the  time  of  their 
cunimencemeut,  particularly  the  Woburn  Journal 
and  the  Wubxirn  Adverdfer,  iu  both  of  which  a  much 
fuller  account  is  given  of  the  current  local  events 
than  could  be  in  any  manner  attempted  here.  The 
Wuburn  Journal  began  in  1851,  and  has  continued 
under  various  names,  such  a.s  ihe  MidiUesex  Journal, 


1854,  and  the  Woburn  Journal  again  in  1873,  to  the 
present  time.  The  Woburn  Advertiser  began  iu  1871, 
and  continued  till  1889,  when,  by  the  death  of  its  edi- 
tor and  proprietor,  who  had  published  it  from  the 
first,  its  existence  ceased.  Its  place  is  now  filled  by 
the  Woburn  City  Press,  which  has  entered  upon  it* 
second  year.  Two  papers  of  ability  and  note — the 
Wobxtm  Budget,  1857-1863,  and  the  Woburn  Towns- 
man, 1864 — were  published  during  the  years  men- 
tioned, but  were  abandoned  on  account  of  their  pro- 
jectors and  managers  entering  the  army  during  the 
American  Civil  War. '  The  period  between  1850  and 
1860,  in  Woburn,  might  be  called  a  money-making 
period  ;  mechanics  made  good  livings,  store-keepers 
accumulated  money,  and  profe.isional  men  and  man' 
ufacturers  accumulated  wealth.  The  financial  trou- 
bles of  1857  did  not  make  any  great  impre.°sion  here. 
Indeed,  the  period  might  be  termed  the  halcyon 
period  of  Woburn,  when  contentment  and  manufac- 
turing prosperity  reigned  supreme.  In  1860  the  Lynn 
strike  of  shoemakers  made  some  impression  in  Wo- 
burn, and  the  writer  remembers  one  procession  of  so- 
called  strikers  connected  with  that  movement  march- 
ing in  the  streets  of  this  town.  But  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  1861-1865,  created  an  enormous  demand 
for  leather — Woburn's  staple  product — and  the 
growth  of  business  and  of  the  town  itself  was  very 
marked — much  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before — 
and  the  impetus  of  that  period  has  continued  to  the 
present.  From  617  dwellings  in  1850,  the  number 
had  increased  to  988  in  1860,  to  1074  in  1861,  to 
1323  in  1870,  to  1691  in  1880,  and  to  2007  in  1887, 
and  2145  in  1889.  The  xDst  marked  civil  events 
of  the  period  from  1850  to  1889  were  this  rapid 
growth,  the  action  of  the  town  during  the  civil 
war,  which  belongs  more  especially  to  the  military 
history  of  the  place  ;  and  an  extensive  fire  in  the 
month  of  March,  1873.  which  destroyed  one  r.hurch 
edifice  and  several  business  structures ;  and  the  gift 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  from  one  of  the  citizens  for 
a  free  public  library ;  the  construction  of  a  loop  of 
the  former  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  now  the  Eas- 
tern Division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 
through  the  place  in  1885 ;  the  extension  of  the  horse 

lOther  nevTspaperi  io  Woburn  were  The  Sentiml,  1W9  ;  Wobvrm  Ga- 
zeUe,  lM2-»4  ;  Tlit  A'cw  England  Family,  1844  or  45;  GazeUe  ngHiu  1846- 
47;  IReeWy  .4dc€r(ii«r,  1846 ;  Guidt-Potl,  1846-48;  Yming  Indrpendnt, 
(amateur),  187.2;  Our  Paper  (Uaiurlan),  1875-78;  Church  at  Work 
(Baptist),  1875-70;  Tke  iiUe«t  Iforfarr  (Methodist),  1876;  Weekly  Inds- 
pcndeiil,  1878;  Woburn  lUm,  1870;  GraUaa  Echo,  1881-82;  Wy.bum 
Omrier.  1882-34;   Uiiim  WeeUij,  1884-S,-.. 

Under  tlie  topic  of  "  All  About  Wubnrn  "  the  publishers  of  the 
Woburn  Budget  begao  a  series  of  articles  Oct.  14,  18.i9,  eDtitled,  News- 
papers. Military,  Woburn  Baodd,  Firemen,  Saw-Mauufacturirig,  Gas- 
Works,  llat  Jlaiiufacture,  Wuburu  Tract  Society,  Leather  Manufacture, 
etc. ,  subjects  of  interest  to  the  people  of  that  tiiue.  A  parish  newspaper 
called  Our  Paper  (1875-78),  contained  articles  of  a  similar  kind,  e.  g., 
Woburn  io  England,  Liberal  Christianity  in  Wokam,  The  Water  Sup- 
ply, I'Tie  Press,  ami  Library. 

The  Herald  of  Truth  and  E"angelical  Meuenger,  a  rolii^onB  periodical, 
waa  published  and  eiHted  in  Woburn  by  Mark  .Mien,  Tol.  i.  to  vli.  1867- 
74. 
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railroad  from  North  Woburn  to  Winchester  and  the 
construction  of  another  horse  railroad  from  Woburn 
to  Stoneham  ;  the  introduction  of  electric  light  in  ad- 
dition to  gas,  etc.,  etc. ;  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  as  a  city  in  1888;  the  increase  of  institutions 
and  facilities  which  accompany  the  growth  of  a  large 
place — these  are  the  evident  features,  to  be  observed 
by  all  comers,  of  her  present  prosperity. 

Note.— The  deiciiption  of  real  estate  in  Woburn  First  Parish  in  1708 
was  designed  to  serve  aa  a  ba^is  for  the  val  nation  required  by  the  asaesa- 
ment  of  the  United  States  direct  tax  of  that  year.  The  original  volume 
belongs  to  the  Woburn  Public  Library,  and  a  copy  in  maoudcript  has 
been  made  from  it.  All  the  details  given  are  now  very  valuable  to  con- 
veyancers and  antiquaries.  In  the  original  there  is  an  attempt  at  alpha-  j 
betical  arrangement  The  copy  is  indexed.  The  description  gives  the 
dimensions  of  the  houses,  the  number  of  their  windows,  the  amount  of 
glaas,  the  number  of  their  stories,  the  names  of  their  owners,  and  the 
value  of  the  bouses  and  the  land  on  wiiich  they  stood.  The  other  prop- 
erty is  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  original  hook  was  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Thompson,  Esq., of  Woburn,  the 
*' principal  assessor"  of  the  district,  and  the  handwriting  is  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Jeduthnn  Richardson,  "aESistantassessor"  for  Woburn  Fii'st 
Parish,  for  the  most  part.  .\n  introduction  to  the  copy  above  mentioned 
contains  considerable  infomialion  which  we  cannot  i;ive  here.  The 
description  waa  not  completed,  because  a  portion  of  the  act  authorizing 
the  tax  was  soon  repealed,  and  the  specifications  in  relation  to  dwelling 
houses,  their  situation,  their  dimensions  or  area,  their  number  of  stories, 
the  number  and  dimensions  of  their  windows,  and  their  building  mate- 
rials, were  no  longer  required.  .V  description  of  some  of  these  houses, 
by  Leander  Thompson,  is  published  in  the  M'uichcater  Record,  i.  131- 
H7,  and  extracts  from  the  above  description  of  real  estate  are  given  in 
articlea  in  the  WiucheBter  Reconl,  i.  UT-Kil. 

Some  interesting  plans  of  the  .\cademy  mil  lots,  so  called,  of  date 
1846,  are  found  in  the  Thompson  Collection  in  the  Woburn  Public 
Library.  These  were  based  on  a  previous  plan  of  the  Coolidge  lots,  go 
called,  laid  out  by  Luke  Fowie  in  1827.  Tlie  names  of  the  owners  of 
lots  are  qnite  fully  given  on  the  plans,  as  well  as  in  a  copy  of  Luke 
Fowle's  field-book,  made  June  IS,  ISH\  by  benjamin  Cutter,  .ind  pre- 
served with  tliem. 

The  particulars  of  the  death  of  ^lary  Ann,  child  of 
Zebadiah  Wyman,  are  told  more  fullv  by  her  father 
in  the  family  MSB.  The  accident  occurred  at  3 
o'clock  P.M.,  on  the  Sabbath.  Her  mother  and  her- 
self were  at  home,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  had 
gone  to  meeting.  The  child  undertook  to  kindle  a 
fire  in-the  house,  when  her  clothes  caught  fire.  By 
shaking  them  to  put  it  out  a  blaze  was  created  and 
instantly  she  was  wrapped  in  flanies.  Her  mother's 
exertions  were  unavailing;  the  child  died  in  twenty- 
four  hours  after.  At  the  moment  of  the  accident, 
Mr.  Chickering,  the  mini.«ter,  was  relating  the  deaths 
of  the  year  past  in  the  parish  and  entreating  the  peo- 
ple to  consider  the  uncertainty  of  life.  "'At  that 
moment,'"  writes  her  father,  "the  fatal  scene  opened 
on  Mary  Ann  !  " 

Nathan  Wyman  in  a  Bible  (edition  of  Isaiah 
Thomas,  Worcester.  1801)  made  the  following  entry 
in  regard  to  the  dedication  of  the  meeting-house  of 
1809:  "June  28,  1809,  Woburn  new  meeting-house 
dedicated.  Rev.  Mr.  Osgood  made  the  first  prayer 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Chickering  preached  the  sermon 
from  Acts  7 :  48.  Rev.  Mr.  Marrett  made  the  last 
prayer."  This  Bible  was  the  property  of  Nathan 
Wyman  as  early  as  1805.  Mr.  Chickering  in  his 
printed  dedicatory  discourse,  1809,  gives  a  number  of 


particul.irs  concerning  the  new  house  and  the  burn- 
ing of  the  old  one.  "The  building  was  the  fourth 
meeting-house  which  had  been  erected  by  the  church 
and  ptirish.  The  house  was  decent  and  becoming 
their  circumstances;  it  united  simplicity  with  ele- 
gance. After  the  former  meeting-house  was  discov- 
ered to  be  on  fire  near  the  hour  of  midn'ght,  June  17, 
1808,  in  less  thau  an  hour  it  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
Several  circumstances  evinced  a  design  on  the  part  of 
some  one  to  destroy  the  house.  Mr.  Chickering  re- 
cites them,  but  says  nothing  had  transpired  to  justify 
a  suspicion  of  any  individual.  It  had  been  custom- 
ary to  keep  the  town's  stock  of  powder  in  the  tower 
of  the  house,  but  the  explosion  of  this  was  so  incon- 
siderable on  the  night  of  the  fire,  that  most  of  it 
must  have  been  removed.  The  house  which  was  de- 
stroyed was  raised  in  1748,  and  finished  in  1752. 
Zebadiah  Wyman  (the  2d),  in  his  family  MSS.,  speak- 
ing of  that  house,  says,  ''  Our  new  meeting-house  was 
erected  in  the  first  week  in  December,  1748;  the  stee- 
ple (or  tower)  was  put  up  in  June,  1749."  The  edi- 
fice of  1809  cost  S7011,  and  the  building  was  orna- 
mented with  a  handsome  steeple.  A  fund  of  $3000 
was  acquired  by  the  sale  of  pews,  the  income  of  which 
was  intended  to  be  applied  towards  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  society. 

An  interesting  illustrated  article  on  the  Middlesex 
Canal  appeared  in  the  Boston  Ghbe,  May  12,  1889. 
The  principal  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  canal  are 
Eddy,  Vose  and  Sherburne.  The  stock  ledger  of  the 
canal  company  belongs  to  the  Woburn  Public  Library. 
Of.  Wobitrn  Journal,  Jan.  30,  and  Feb.  13,  20,  1885, 
for  sketches  of  a  trip  on  the  canal  and  its  history. 

The  Early  Hl^tory  of  the  Leather  Busi- 
ness.— John  and  Francis  Wyman,  brother.^,  and 
early  settlers,  were  tanners,  and  had  their  tanning 
establishment  near  the  corner  of  Main  and  the 
present  Wyman  Street,  where  the  tan  vats  are'still 
said  to  be  buried  up  in  the  hollow  spot  directly 
south  of  the  junction  of  these  two  streets.  Another 
early  tanning  establishment  was  that  of  Gershom 
Fl.igg,  to  the  north  of  Woburn  Common,  on  a  spot 
now  traversed  by  Winn  Street.  Here,  in  1673,  he 
had  one  dwelling-house,  a  bark-house,  mill-house, 
beam-house,  and  tan  vats  with  an  acre  of  land  belong- 
ing, being  situated,  according  to  the  description,  in 
High  Street,  near  the  meeting-house,  and  bounded 
west  on  the  lands  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Carter,  the 
town  minister,  and  east  by  the  town  burying-place, 
now  the  ancient  cemetery  on  Park  Street,  and  south 
by  the  training-field,  or  the  present  Common  or  its 
original  limits.  This  land  and  house-plot  was  some 
of  it  bought  and  some  of  it  was  given  by  the  town. 
As  the  proprietor  of  this  tannery  was  killed  in  battle 
with  the  Indians  in  1690,  and  as  nothing  further  is 
heard  of  it,  it  probably  was  allowed  to  go  out  of  use, 
and  it  is  probable  that  none  of  these  «arly  establish- 
ments were  conducted  upon  anything  more  than  a 
small  and  very  limited  scale.     The   Wymans  appear 
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to  be  followed  in  their  business  in  the  original  place 
by  a  later  member  of  their  family,  Jonathan  Wyman, 
and  still  later  David  Cummings,  Jonathan  Tidd, 
Jeremiah  Clapp  and  Jesse  Richardson,  the  fourth, 
were  engaged  in  the  leather  manufacturing  business 
in  buildings  of  small  size  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 
David  Cummings,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Hon. 
John  Cummings,  of  Woburn,  came  to  Woburn  from 
Andover,  about  1756,  and  here  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  tanning  and  agriculture  on  land  employed  by 
Hon.  John  Cummings  for  the  same  purpose  at  a 
more  recent  date.  This  land  was  purchased  by  David 
Cummings  of  Israel  Reed,  about  Nov.  12,  1756,  and 
contained  ab  .ut  thirty-six  acres.  In  1770  David 
Cummings  purchased  a  farm  in  Woburn  of  Abijah 
Smith;  that  farm  contains  the  old  Cummings  home- 
stead, and  has  always  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  since  the  date  of  purchase  from  Smith. 
The  deed  was  recorded  on  Aug.  30,  1770.  The 
farm  contained  about  127  acres,  with  a  way 
across  it.  In  his  day  the  winter  was  devoted  to 
tanning  and  the  summer  to  farming,  and  the  tanning 
business  was  conducted  on  a  very  small  scale  indeed. 
John  Cummings,  his  grandson,  followed  David,  by 
beginning  business  as  a  tanner  about  1804,  and  about 
1830  took  up  the  manufacture  of  "  chaise  leather"  aa 
a  specialty,  and  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  wide  repu- 
tation for  that  article.  He  next  manufactured  enam- 
eled leather,  and  was  the  first,  or  among  the  first, 
to  use  the  splitting-machine,  and  was  subsequently 
the  almoner  of  the  fund  contributed  by  the  leather 
interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  inventor  of  that  useful 
machine.'  He  relinquished  in  later  life  his  business 
to  the  management  and  control  of  his  eldest  son,  the 
present  Hon.  John  Cummings,  and  it  was  this  bus- 
iness which  built  up  the  vilhige  of  Cummingsville  in 
Woburn.  General  Abijah  Thompson,  who  became 
an  apprentice  in  the  business  of  tanning  and  curry- 
ing  leather,  in   1810,  and  served  four  years,  began 


'  Tliere  is  preserved  in  tlie  Woburn  Ptihlic  Librar>'  ( Wyman  Colt.  MSS., 
ioJex,  p.  lii'j),  14  pHiwr  <tf  date  ISU-I'J,  entitled.  "Account  of  my  liiue 
and  expense  uttcudiui;  to  the  concerns  of  tlie  proprietors  of  ttie  patent 
machine  fur  splittini?  orsliaving  leather,''  but  to  whom  it  refers  is  not 
evident.  The  invftnlor  of  the  machine  was  evidently  Samuel  Parker,  of 
Billerica,  whoobtuined  patentioa  leather-splitting  machinesin  IS0S,18U9, 
and  181o.  He  was  a  pour  uian,  and  was  helped  by  Junathan  Tldd,  of 
Woburn,  at  the  outset,  and  was  the  person  to  whom  John  Cummings, 
.*<r.,  was  almoner,  as  noticed  in  the  text.  lie  died  at  Billerica  in  1841. 
Cf.  Hazen's  Hi^tonj,  281  ;  David'  M'Utvf-'ctnrf  'if  LecUher,  :i8:t.  Woburn 
inventors  whu  haveobt.iine*!  patents  for  inipiovementaon  these  imuhines 
are  John  B.  Tay,  18oi  ;  George  Reynulds,  187+ :  J.  D.  3IcDonald  and 
W.  BegES,  1883  ;  E.  Cummings,  l88.V8o.  The  machices  uf  John  D.  Mc- 
Duoald  and  William  Beggs,  and  of  Eustace  Cummings  are  described  at 
length  in  Davis'  Mmiifacture  of  Leather^  pp.  ."57.5-8,  ■'580-83. 

Other  Woburn  names  connected  with  inventions  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  leather  are  the  following :  F.  W.  Perry  and  J.  H.  Pierce, 
1S6K  ;  J.  W.  McDonald,  1S7S.  7»,  '81  ;  E.  D.  Warren,  I88I-S'2  ;  C.  H. 
Taylor,  1881  ;  J.  Maxwell,  1874  ;  J.  Parker,  18G0  ;  .F.  H.  Hovey,  1882  : 
W.  Ellard,  1801.74;  C.  K.  McDonald,  1872;  E.  B.  Parkhurst,  1878:  J. 
Champion,  1870 :  C.  B.  Bryant,  1883  ;  J.  T.  Freeman,  1885-86  ;  William 
H.  Wood,  1884.  Cf.  Davis'  .1fanii/,ir(iire,  pp.  213,  331,  335,  408,  430, 
440,  466,  4t>7,  5.'»1,  015.  James  W.  .McDonald's  invention  of  an  unhflir- 
iiig  machine  is  mentioned  in  the  Enajclopxdia  BiUaiuiiat,  9th  ed., 
snppl.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  377. 


with  two  dollars  capital,  in  1814,  in  Woburn,  in  a 
small  tannery  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
junction  of  the  present  Cambridge  and  Russell 
Streets.  At  this  time  he  had  two  apprentices.  He 
continued  in  this  way  for  about  ten  years  ;  then  he 
bought  a  tract  of  fifteen  acres  with  a  small  water 
privilege  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  was  a  rough 
place,  but  he  commenced  clearing  it,  built  a  dam, 
erected  a  building  and  put  down  twenty  vats,  enlarg- 
ing by  degrees  his  business  as  he  gained  in  capital, 
till  he  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
leather  manufacturers  of  the  time.  Thus  the  village 
of  Tbompsonville  was  commenced,  and  with  the  ad- 
vent of  General  Thompson's  factory  increased  the 
leather  manufacture  in  Woburn  till  it  assumed  very 
important  proportions.  Benjamin  F.  Thompson,  a 
brother  of  General  Abijah,  commenced  business  in 
Woburn  on  a  small  scale  in  1823,  in  a  long  and  nar- 
row building,  still  standing  in  that  part  of  the  town 
now  known  as  Cummingsville,  and  lived  in  one  end 
of  the  same  building  that  was  also  his  manufactory- 
He  was  prospered,  removed  also  his  business  to  the 
centre,  where  he  built  a  manufactory,  and  later  re- 
moved 'o  Winchester,  and  there  built  another.  Such 
was  the  history  of  the  beginning  of  the  leather  busi- 
niss  in  Woburn. 

Miscellany. — A  printed  report  of  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Woburn  Agricultural 
and  Manufacturing  Company  (1836)  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  enterprise  known  as  the  Woburn  silk 
farm,  and  the  matter  was  made  the  subject  of  an  arti- 
cle by  H.  F.  Smith  in  Boston  Globe,  July  15,  1883.  A 
few  of  the  mulberry  trees  set  out  at  the  time  are  said 
still  to  remain.  The  company  expected  to  raise  or- 
anges also  on  their  land,  and  this  feature  of  their 
enterprise  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  Orange  Street, 
at  Montvale. 

An  interesting  article  on  the  houses  shown  in 
Bowen  Buckman's  picture  of  1820,  and  others,  was 
published  by  the  Rev.  Leander  Thompson  in  the 
Wiburn  City  Presa,  Feb.  6,  1890. 

A  lithographic  plan  of  the  building  lot'*  owned  by 
Sylvanus  Wood  and  J.  E.  LittleSeld,  in  1845,  in  the 
present  populous  Highland  District  in  Woburn,  shows 
that  in  that  year  there  was  only  one  house  on  that 
tract — the  house  now  occupied  by  the  Hon.  Joseph 
G.  Pollard.  The  first  person  to  live  in  the  house  was 
Mr.  Littlefield,  followed  by  Mr.  Daniel  Kimball,  and 
later  on  by  his  brother,  John  R.  Kimball.  At  the 
date  of  1845  there  was  a  stopping-place  on  the  Wo- 
burn Branch  Railroad  at  the  Green  Street  crossing.' 

The  MrsHAWtjM  House.  —  Besides  the  Hora 
Pond  Hotel  there  was  another  resort  of  some  celebrity 


-Of  some  interest  in  this  connection  are  lithographic  plans  of  boase- 
lots,  belonging  to  Jeduthun  Fowle,  in  this  same  neighborhood,  of  date 
1849  and  1855.  These  plans  show  adjoining  tracts  of  Und  and  streets, 
besides  the  location  of  dwelling-houses,  etc.  These,  with  the  original 
dn%fta,  are  to  be  found  with  the  Thompson  plana  in  the  Woburn  Pahllc 
Library. 
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in  Woburn,  known  as  the  Mishuwuin  House,  which, 
though  on  the  line  of  the  main  stage  routes,  was  also 
approached  by  way  of  the  Middlesez  Canal.  This 
house  was  advertised  as  a  "Hotel  in  Woburn"  as 
early  as  the  year  1813,  in  which  year  Thomas  Murphy 
from  Concord  had  taken  it,  describing  it  as  a  "  pleab- 
ant  and  commodious  house,  lately  owned  by  Ichabod 
Parker."  It  was  at  that  time  "half  a  mile  north  of 
the  [Woburn]  meeting-houfe,  and  only  nine  miles 
from  Charlestown  bridge."  Pains  had  then  been 
taken  to  beautify  the  garden,  to  prepare  walks  and 
bowling-alleys,  and  there  was  also  a  large  fish-pond 
near,  and  a  variety  of  game  in  the  neighboring  woods 
and  fields  ;  the  place  was  also  said  to  afford  many 
charms  to  persons  fond  of  exercise  and  sports.  The 
proprietor,  in  1813,  had  a  large  hall  and  could  accom- 
modate companies  for  balls,  fire-clubs,  canal  parties, 
etc.,  at  the  shortest  notice;  the  canal,  he  said,  at  its 
season,  afforded  a  romantic  and  charming  ride.  The 
house  was  only  thirty  rods  from  the  canal  banks. 
Small  parties  could  take  the  packet  boat,  which  arrived 
from  Boston  and  Charlestown  at  one  o'clock,  after- 
noon, dine,  spend  the  afternoon  and  the  morning 
of  the  following  day  in  fishing  and  gunning,  and  re- 
turn at  one  o'clock,  the  second  day,  in  the  same  con- 
veyance, or  they  could  be  accommodated  with  a 
carriage,  if  desired.  The  house  was  on  the  direct  road 
from  Boston  to  Billerica,  Amherst,  N.  H.,  Andover 
and  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  The 
distance  from  Boston  was  ju%t  far  enough  to  ride 
without  stopping,  and  boarders  were  accommodated 
on  liberal  terms.  The  house  stood  on  Main  Street, 
near  corner  of  New  Boston  Street,  on  the  estate  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Griffin  Place.  A  portion  of 
the  building  now  stands  ou  Kilby  Street.  Many 
years  before,  in  1775,  Woburn  was  on  the  upper  stage 
route  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth,  and  in  1812  the  al- 
manacs speak  of  the  town  as  being  on  the  road  from 
BoHton  to  Amherst,  N.  H.,  all  of  which  coincides 
with  the  statement  given  in  the  advertisement  of  the 
Mishawum  Hotel  of  1813.  In  1828  the  hotel  was  the 
half-way  house  between  Boston  and  Lowell  for  the 
line  of  stage-coaches  running  between  thtse  two 
places,  and  fourteen  stages  each  way  are  said  to  have 
made  this  house  their  frequent  stopping-place.  Cf. 
Woburn  Journal,  August  21,  1885. 

Events  from  the  Guide-post. — The  following 
Hat  of  notable  events  was  prepared  at  our  request  by 
Sir.  J.  Cmhing  Richardson,  from  the  files  of  the 
Wobiirn  Weekly  Advertiser  and  Guide-post,  1846-1848. 
No.  1  of  the  former  paper  was  dated  Sept.  3,  1846. 
Vol.  I,  No.  1 :  Town-meeting,  N.  A.  Richardson, 
moderat(;r.  Phalanx  parade.  Notii  e  of  Woburn 
Debating  Club  meeting  and  Episcopal  services  at  the 
town-hall,  Sept.  6.  Advertisements  of  the  Marion 
brass  band,  and  of  cemetery  lots  at  auction,  Sept.  24. 
No.  2:  The  daughter  of  Mr.  Hood  drowned  in  the 
canal  near  Hon.  William  Sturgis's.  [Mr.  Hood  was 
butler  for  Mr.  Sturgis.—,/.   (\  R.']     No.  4:  .\  son  of 


Mr.  B.  Collins  found  drowned  in  a  barrel  of  water. 
No.  5:  Mr.  Symmes  buried  in  a  well  he  was  digging 
at  South  Woburn.  No.  6 :  Rev.  Mr.  Sewall  engaged 
for  one  year  to  preach  at  North  Woburn  [Xew  Bridge). 
No.  7 :  Decision  in  cock-fighting  case.'  No.  8:  New 
brick  block  (Wade's  block)  built.  Debating  club. 
Notice  of  lecture  by  Rev.  Owen  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois. 
No.  9:  Fire,  Isaac  Shattuck's  house,  Richardson's 
Row  entirely  consumed.  No.  11 :  A  highway  rob- 
bery, also  a  burglary.  No.  15 :  Unitarian  service. 
No.  17  :  Advertisement  for  volunteers  for  Mexican 
War.  Volunteers  from  the  town.  1847.  No.  28: 
Notice  of  a  meeting  for  forming  a  Liberal  Society. 
No.  31 :  Notice  of  lecture  by  Rev.  ]\[r.  Sewal.' — a  lec- 
ture on  Woburn.  No.  37 :  Change  of  proprietors  of 
the  Guide-post.  No.  48:  Notice  of  Mr.  Sewall,  of 
Burlington,  in  relation  to  records  of  births,  marriages 
and  deaths.  No.  50  :  Robbery  of  the  A.  and  M.  As- 
sociation. Vol.ir,  No.  1  (Oct.  7,  1847):  Mr.  L.  Cox, 
Jr.,  ordained  minister  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church. 
Advertisement  of  man  lost.  No.  2:  Complimentary 
letter  to  A.  H.  Nelson,  Esq.,  from  the  grand  jury  of 
Essex  County.  Married  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Rev. 
Joseph  Bennett  to  Miss  Caroline  Esty,  of  Nashua. 
No.  3:  Dr.  John  Nelson  appointed  justice  of  the 
peace.  Card  of  Dr.  T.  Rickard.  No.  4 :  Letter  from 
grand  jury  of  Middlesex  County  to  A.  H.  Nelson. 
Esq.  Notice  of  military  muster.  No.  5:  Notice  of  a 
course  of  lyceum  lectures.  No.  6:  Fire  at  New 
Bridge  village.  No.  8  :  The  death  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Bennett;  also  notice  of  his  funeral.  1848.  No.  16: 
At  a  town-meeting  held  Jan.  18,  voted  to  grant  leave 
to  fence  the  Common.  No.  18  (Feb.  27)  :  Mr.  John 
C.  Stockbridge  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  No.  19:  Mr.  Jo-eph  Richardson  buried 
with  military  honors.  No.  23:  Town-meeting  do- 
ings. No.  25 :  The  First  Cong.  Church  call  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  of  Andover,  to  be  theirpastor. 

Tbe  articles  on  local  historical  topics  in  the  paper  called  Our  Papvr 
are  found  by  tbe  following  refereoc^-a:  Woburn  in  Englund  (ref,"ieDCf» 
already  givoo  in  the  first  part  of  this  anicle)  ;  Liberal  Christianity  in 
Woburn,  vol.  i.  (1876),  pp.  66,  77,  85  ;  vol.  ii.  (1S76),  pp.  I.  9,  17,  29,  37, 
39,  57,  65,  73,  85,  86,  90  ;  the  Weburn  Water  Supply,  vol.  il.,  p.  41  ;  tha 
Woburn  Prese,  vol.  it.,  pp.  54,  62  ;  the  Woburn  Library,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  64, 
62,  71,  78,  91  ;  also  the  issue  for  1878,  p.  2. 

Beginning  with  the  Arat  volume  and  first  numtMr  (Oct.  18,  IS.'il)  the 
Woburn  Journal  published  the  town  records  of  births,  marriages  and 
deaths,  corapletiug  the  publication  July  5,  1856.  The  cotupiler  (Na- 
than Wymaa)  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  of  obituaries  and  histori- 
cal articles  to  that  paper  ;  the  last  efforts  of  his  pen  were  eleven  articles 
entitled,  "Material  for  History,"  on  such  subjects  as  tithingmen,  bt-lls, 
strollers,  old  receipts  and  bills,  Jack  Hand,  the  poetry  of  Zebadiah  Wy- 
tnan,  oration  by  Abijah  Thompson,  unpublished  letters  of  members  of 
Count  Rnmfoni's  family  ;  the  first  article  appeared  Jnly  6,  1883.  and  the 
last  yov.  23,  1883.  The  present  writers  first  piece  fur  the  Journal  ap- 
peared twenty-one  years  ago.  on  Feb.  6,  18fi9,  and  a  Urge  number  from 
liiH  pell  on  liistoricni  subjects  have  appeared  since.  The  Rev.  Leander 
TtioDijison  hse  also  contributed  many  papers  ou  historical  sul-jecis  to 
the  Journal,  nnd  the  Hon.  E.  F.  .lobnsou  has  been  an  occasional  writer, 
a  unique  production  of  his  pen  being  the  **  Story  of  a  Heaiae,"  whictl 
appeared  in  the  Journal  on  Sept.  10,  188G. 

Tbe  principal  historical  writer  in  the  Vobum  Adeertuer  was  the  lute 


i  (.f.  Wobmii  J"urmtl^  .Vug.  5,  1881,  lor  an  account  of  the  itlfHir. 
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Alfred  A.  \owhall.  His  moat  notable  coolribiitloD  was  oo  the  liouiea 
ID  Woburn  in  1832,  flrat  publlntiedin  1871.  and  again,  with  additions,  In 
1881-1882,  or  fifty  years  after  18:u.  At  that  date  the  taverns  were  Ben- 
jamin Wood's,  Maishall  Kowle's,  John  Flagg'a,  IraGloTer's, Haines'. 

the  Tay  Tavern,  Daniel  Mixer's  and  the  Black  Uurse.  The  stores  wore 
kept  by  Bowen  Bucknian,  James  Bridge,  John  Fowie,  Zehadiah  Wyman, 
Martin  L.  Converse,  Stephen  Nichols,  S.  T.  Richardson,  William  Gram- 
mer  and  Joel  F,  Thayer.  For  population  in  1812,  churches,  school- 
houses,  bhoe-manufacturers.  bakery,  tailor,  painter  and  harnesamaker, 
till  manufacturer,  leather  manufacturers,  physicians  and  lawyers,  see 
his  article  in  Adnfrtiter,  Nov.  3,  1881.  The  people,  the  academy,  the 
canal  and  Horn  Pond  are  the  subject  of  that  for  Nov.  10,  1881.  The 
Young  Men's  Society,  the  Selectmen  and  the  ministers  that  for  Nov.  24, 
1881.  The  mills,  the  use  of  wood  and  peat,  the  town  meadow,  the  first 
shoe-store  (about  1838),  and  the  stage  to  Boston  that  for  Dec.  1,  1881. 
The  streets,  Horn  Pond  Mountain,  Bug  Rock,  the  places  where  town- 
meetings  were  held,  the  questions  of  temperance  and  anti-slavery  form 
the  subject  of  an  article,  Nov.  17,  1«81.  These  were  followed  by  a  seriea 
of  articles  entitled,  "  Olwervations  -Vbout  Town." 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Conn  has  written  some  local  historical  articles  for  the 
Cily  Preu.  Mr.  Nathaniel  A.  Richardson,  a  well-informed  authority, 
has  also  written  some  characteristic  articles  for  the  Journal. 

The  principal  writers  on  the  paper  called  Our  Paper  were  the  Bev. 
William  S.  Barnes  and  Librarian  George  M.  Champney. 

Ned  Kendall. — A  reminisceuce  of  the  Horn 
Pond  resort  ia  found  in  an  article  by  a  recent  writer 
on  the  aubject  of  Ned  Kendall,  the  famous  Boaton 
bugler  (1808-1861).  This  writer  says  of  Kendall: 
"  In  his  palmiest  days  he  frequently  went  to  Woburn 
with  military  and  other  organizations,  as  well  as 
with  his  own  '  Boston  Brass  Band.'  The  '  Horn  Pond 
House,'  near  a  charming  lake  and  in  the  midst  of 
delightful  scenery,  was  a  place  of  great  attraction  to 
parties  of  pleasure  and  recreation.  At  the  tables 
after  the  cloth  was  removed,  Kendall's  Band  would 
intersperse  the  speaking  with  the  most  choice  and 
enlivening  muoic.  Without  announcement,  without 
baton  and  beating  of  time  to  lead  or  to  show  that  he 
was  leader,  he  and  his  compeers  would  intermix  the 
most  mellifluous  strains  that  graced  the  occasion  ; 
and  drew  boys  and,  perhaps,  birds  to  hear  the  mar- 
velous music."  There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  antique 
department  of  the  Woburn  Public  Library,  the  pic- 
ture of  one  of  the  encampments  of  these  military 
organizations  near  the  Horn  Pond  Hotel.  The  pic- 
ture is  entitled,  "  Encampment,  Woburn,  Mass.,"  and 
was  drawn  by  C.  Hubbard  and  lithographed  by  T. 
Moore,  Boston.  The  organization  encamped  was  the 
New  England  Guard  (or  Guards),  of  Boston,  with  a 
Boston  brass  band.  Two  small  cannon  are  shown  in 
the  illustration,  though  the  organization  itself  is 
drilling  as  infantry  in  the  foreground.  The  field  was 
in  rear  of  the  Horn  Pond  Hotel  and  on  the  top  of 
the  Academy  Hill,  and  was  an  open  space,  the  only 
one,  perhaps,  on  the  hill;  the  remainder  of  the  hill 
being  then  covered  with  woods.  It  was  on  Warren 
Street,  and  to  the  south  of  present  Sturgis  Street. 
The  time  was  the  last  week  of  June,  1838.  Cf.  Wo- 
burn Journal,  Feb.  23,  1883.  The  Salem  corps  of 
cadets  were  accustomed  to  encamp  in  a  field  adjoin- 
ing Horn  Pond,  being  a  part  of  the  Josiah  Richardson 
farm,  till  a  comparatively  recent  date. 

One  who  remembers  those  days,'  savs  of  one  of 


t  Dr   Epliraim  Cutter,  born  l832. 


these  military  jollifications  at  the  Mishawiim  Housei 
that  the  boys  outside  were  entertained  by  parties 
throwing  out  oranges  from  the  upper  windows  of  the 
hotel  among  them,  to  see  the  boys  scramble  to  get 
them.  Our  informant  was  one  of  the  boys  who  wit- 
nessed the  performance,  and  was  a  party  with  them. 
The  wanton  extravagance  and  drunken  carousals  of 
these  organizations,  on  these  occasions,  no  doubt, 
brought  the  military  into  disrepute  among  the  sober- 
minded  citizens  of  Woburn,  and  did  much  to  lower 
the  true  military  spirit  which  should  exist  in  all 
communities  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  and 
nation. 

Othee  Matters. — We  have  no  desire  to  describe 
the  various  isms  which  have  affected  the  community 
in  the  years  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Whatever  has  been  sensible  in  them  has  been  appro- 
priated by  the  common-sense  of  the  community. 
Nor  will  we  describe  the  various  political  contentions 
that  have  arisen  find  excited  unusual  attention  from 
time  to  time.  In  1834  and  1835  occurred  some 
trouble  about  the  election  of  some  representatives, 
and  two  publications  have  been  preserved  which  were 
isBued  concerning  it, — one  was  a  remonstrance  against 
the  election  of  John  Wade  and  others  as  representa- 
tives, 1834,  and  the  other  a  report  of  the  committee 
on  elections,  case  of  J.  Wade  and  others,  returned 
as  members  from  the  town  of  Woburn,  1835.  Mr. 
Nathaniel  A.  Richardson,  of  Winchester,  who  was  in 
public  life  at  about  that  time,  probably  knows  more 
of  those  exciting  days,  and  their  inside  influencts, 
than  any  one  now  living. 

In  1842  the  original  first  church  of  Woburn  cele- 
brated its  two  hundredth  anniversary;  and  the  town, 
coeval  in  its  organization  with  the  history  of  the 
church,  took  no  particular  notice  of  its  own  bi-cen- 
tennial  anniversary.  In  1845  was  opened  a  new 
cemetery  on  Salem  Street.  An  original  printed  pro- 
gramme of  the  exercises  at  its  dedication  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  antique  department  of  the  Woburn  Pub- 
lic Library ;  and  a  copy  of  the  original  printed  pro- 
oramme  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
church,  in  1842,  ia  in  the  present  writer's  possession, 
and  another  copy  of  the  same  programme  was  given 
by  him  to  the  Winchester  Historical  Society.  Such 
printa  are  now  scarce.  The  new  cemetery  was  dedi- 
cated October  30,  1845.  The  ceremony  consisted  of 
an  invocation  by  Rev.  Webster  B.  Randolph,  volun- 
tary by  the  Marion  Band,  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
by  Rev.  Silas  B.  Randall,  original  hymn  by  Mrs. 
1  .Mary  L.  Bennett,  address  by  Rev.  Joseph  Bennett, 
consecrating  prayer  by  Rev.  Luther  Wright,  hymn, 
Old  Hundred,  and  the  benediction  by  Rev.  Silas  B. 
Randall.  The  day  was  Tuesday,  and  the  weather 
fine.  The  ceremony  commenced  at  one  o'clock,  after- 
noon, and  continued  about  oue  hour.  It  wan  inter- 
esting to  the  one  thousand  or  more  persons  present, — 
'  a  large  out-door  audience  for  Woburn  at  that  time. 
The  original  section  of  the  enclosure  was  designed. 
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by  Amasa  Farrier,  and  laid  out  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee  composed  of  Abijah  Thompson, 
Oliver  C.  Kogers,  Moses  F.  Winn,  Samuel  T.  Rich- 
ardson and  Nathaniel  A.  Richardson.  The  last- 
named  gentleman  is  the  only  survivor  of  that  com- 
mittee at  the  present  time.  The  area  has  been 
enlarged,  and  now  contains  entrances  on  Salem, 
Charles  and  Beach  Streets.  By  the  donation  of  S5000 
by  the  will  of  Sewall  Flagg,  in  1866,  a  tract  of  eleven 
and  three-quarters  acres  was  acquired,  which  was 
added  to  the  original  yard,  and  is  now  laid  out  into 
lots  in  general  use.  Another  section  of  over  six  acres 
being  added  by  purchase,  the  whole  area  is  twenty- 
eight  acres.  In  1873  a  plan  of  the  whole  was  made 
by  J.  R.  Carter,  C.  E.,  and  in  1874  a  new  receiving 
tomb  was  built.  Cf.  Woburn  Journal,  Jan.  9,  1875. 
The  first  one  buried  in  this  cemetery  was  Jephthah 
Munroe — Larch  Path,  near  receiving  tomb.  A  man- 
ual of  Woburn  Cemetery,  containing  lists  of  the  lota 
and  their  owners,  with  a  historical  sketch,  the  by- 
laws, town  vote?,  etc.,  was  published  in  1877.  An 
account  of  its  funds  was  published  in  the  town  report 
for  Feb.  29,  1888,  pp.  94-105. 

Another  cemetery  was  opened  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic sect,  at  Montvale,  in  1856.' 

The  great  fire  at  Woburn  Centre,  losi  estimated  at 
first  accounts  at  $75,000,  occurred  March  6,  1873.  It 
was  the  most  destructive  fire  which  ever  occurred  in 
Woburn,  was  discovered  at  half-past  sii  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  at  seven  o'clock  it  was  apparent  that 
the  town  fire  apparatus  could  cot  cope  with  it,  and 
help  from  other  places  was  sent  for.  Boston  sent  two 
engines  and  a  hose-carriage,  and  Stoneham  and  Win- 
chester an  engine  each.  The  aid  which  they  were 
ready  to  render  was  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  water. 
The  fire  was  occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  a  kero- 
sene lamp.  The  burned  district  covered  an  area  of 
Dearly  four  acres,  on  Main,  between  Everett  and  Wal- 
nut Streets.  This  plot  was  occupied  by  two  wooden 
blocks  of  two  and  a  half  stories  each,  owned  by  Jo- 
seph Kelley,  the  edifice  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  a  two-story  furniture  store,  belonging  to  G. 
W.  Pollock,  a  small  wooden  building  occupied  as  a 
shoe-store  by  C.  W.  Nute,  all  on  the  street,  and  the 
Methodist  parsonage  house  in  the  rear,  kt,  eleven 
o'clock  that  night  not  one  of  these  buildings  re- 
mained standing.  The  losses  were  Strout's  photo- 
graphic establishment,  in  the  upper  story  of  Mr. 
Kelley's  building,  the  building  itself,  the  Methodist 
Church  and  parsonage,  Barrett's  barber  establish- 
ment, Still's  confectionery  store,  Philip  Teare's  tailor 
shop  ;  Frank  Flint,  shoe-dealer's  supplies  ;  S.  F. 
Thompson,  civil  engineer  ;  C.  W.  Nute,  boots  and 
shoes;  G.  W.  Pollock,  furniture;  the  Literary  Insti- 


'  Daniel  B.  MeasDrea,  weaver,  for  $400,  cocTeyed  to  Micliael  Ferrin, 
Hugh  Kenney,  Patrick  H.  Claffy.  Patrick  Caloan  and  Patrick  F.  Browu, 
eiecatlre  committee  of  tUe  WoUurn  Catholic  Cemetery  Aseociatlon,  laod 
in  Eut  Woburn,  Jan.  30,  1856.  Michael  Harney's  child  was  the  first 
Benon  buried  la  the  place.    The  child  died  March  12,  1856.— E.  F.  J. 


tute,  fixtures,  etc.;  Cyrus  Tay,  grocer,  and  Leonard 
Thompson,  Jr.,  hardware.  Several  accidents  occurred 
during  the  fire,  but  none  of  them  serious.  The  fire, 
in  its  progress,  threatened  other  buildings,  such  as 
the  Lyceum  Hall  and  Bank  Block  and  others,  whose 
occupants  prepared  for  removal.  It  was  considered 
remarkable  that  the  fire  did  not  extend  further.  The 
day  of  the  fire  was  Thursday,  and  the  ruins  weie 
smoking  lively  Friday  forenoon,  but  the  danger  was 
then  passed.  No  water  had  then  been  let  into  the 
water-supply  pipes  which  had  been  laid  in  the  streets, 
by  reason  of  the  pumping-engines  not  being  com- 
pleted. Mr.  Kelley's  block,  known  as  Knight's 
building,  was  erected  in  1840,  and  in  it  several  news- 
papers had  been  published.  The  High  School  was 
first  begun  in  it  and  the  Methodist  Society.  The 
Methodist  Church  edifice  was  built  in  1843  by  the 
Universalisis,  and  was  afterwards  owned  by  the  Uni- 
tarians, being  bought  by  the  Methodists  in  lSG7,and 
remodeled  and  enlarged.  The  parsonage  had  never 
been  occupied  and  was  just  completed.  But  one 
family,  that  of  Mr.  Still,  the  confectioner,  lost  their 
home  by  the  fire.  The  want  of  water  on  this  occa- 
sion showed  the  desirability  of  completing  in  haste 
the  water-works  then  in  preparation. 

Several  years  ago,  July  8,  1886,  an  account,  with 
illustrations,  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe,  of  the 
Walnut  Hill  shooting  range,  which  was  established 
in  Woburn  by  the  Massachusetts  Rifle  Association, 
in  1876.  The  range  is  near  the  line  of  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  Railroad  (now  the  Eastern  Division  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine),  in  the  easterly  part  of  Wo- 
burn, between  the  Walnut  Hill  Station  and  North 
Woburn  Junction.  The  targets  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Buck  Meadow  of  antiquity,  and  are  in 
sight  from  the  cars,  but  the  shooting-house  is  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  railroad,  and  is  reached  from 
the  Walnut  Hill  Station  by  a  waiting  barge.  This 
building  is  located  at  the  ancient  Button  End  quarter 
of  Woburn.  The  shooting-house  and  its  uses  are 
fully  described  in  the  article  referred  to.  The  rifle- 
men are  civilians  and  military,  and  the  place  is  in 
frequent  use.  The  land  belonging  to  the  range  ex- 
tends about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  parallel  with  the 
railroad,  and  its  width  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  first  shoot  at  these  grounds  occurred  November 
16,  1876,  a  200-yard8  range  beirg  then  completed, 
and  about  thirty  members  of  the  Rifle  Association 
participated.  Later  in  the  month,  November  28th, 
a  second  shoot  occurred,  and  a  target  for  800-yards 
range  was  ordered.  The  by-laws  and  shooting  rules 
of  the  Massachusetts  Rifle  Association,  with  a  list  of 
officers  and  members,  was  printed  at  Boston,  1877,30 
pp.,  the  number  of  members  being  then  131.' 

-  Directoriea  of  Wohurn  were  pnblitihed  by  John  L.  Parker,  1868. 
1871,  1874.  1877  ;  by  Lemuel  G.  Trott,  1881  ;  by  Mark  .^llen.  1883,  1886. 
and  W.  A.  Greenough  Jt  Co.,  1889.  These  useful  publications  contain  a 
great  deal  of  Information  regarding  other  matters  iu  the  town  than  the 
lint  of  the  residents  merely,  andean  be  consulted  with  profit  by  any  one 
wishing  to  know  about  the  busiueta  performed  in  the  town.  etc. 
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Mr.  Johnson,  first  mayor  of  Woburn,  will  here  give 
an  account  of  Woburn  as  a  city,  and  present  some 
observations  and  facta  not  alluded  to  heretofore. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
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WOBURN  AS  A  CITY. 
BY    EDWARD    F.    JOUNSOK. 

As  early  as  1872  the  incorporation  of  Woburn  as  a 
city  WRS  looked  upon  as  an  event  of  the  near  future. 
In  the  ten  years  preceding  that  date  the  town  had  in- 
creased in  population  from  6500  to  9350.  The 
number  of  its  polls  in  May,  1872,  was  2891,  as  com- 
pared with  1760  ten  years  before,  while  its  valuation 
during  that  period  had  increased  from  $4,653,000  to 
$8,7 18,000.  This  decade  was  indeed  the  most  prosper- 
ous one  in  Woburn 's  history,  and  it  is  certainly  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  valuation  of  the  town  on  May 
1, 1872,  should  be  greater  than  it  was  sixteen  years 
later,  when  it  received  its  charter  as  a  city,  and  when 
its  population  was  twenty-five  per  cent,  larger.  This 
decrease  in  valuation,  however,  is  attributable  to  the 
loss  in  assessed  personal  property,  a  loss  which  has 
exceeded  the  gain  iu  assessed  real  estate  during  the 
same  period.  From  1862  to  1872  the  assessed  valua- 
tion had  increased  nearly  100  per  cent.,  and,  assum- 
ing that  the  future  might  safely  be  judged  by  the  past, 
the  selectmen  at  that  time  estimated  the  taxable  val- 
uation of  the  town  in  1892  at  $32,000,000 !  Resting  on 
this  happy  financial  hypothesis,  they  felt  warranted  in 
incurring  debts  for  posterity  to  pay. 

In  their  report  for  the  year  ending  March  1,  1873> 
the  selectmen  make  the  remark  that  "  another  year  or 
two  will  give  us  a  population  entitling  us  to  incorpor- 
ation as  a  city."  In  their  next  year's  report  the  se- 
lectmen refer  to  the  same  subject  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: "  Unfcrtunateiy  just  now  our  population  is 
too  large  for  the  proper  management  of  local  affairs 
under  our  present  system  and  too  small  to  come  under 
such  restrictions  and  regulations  as  a  city  charter 
gives  for  the  control  of  affairs  of  large  communities. 
With  our  present  population  town-meetings  are  likely 
to  be  for  the  next  three  or  five  years  fine  specimens  of 
parliamentary  tactics  and  legislative  wisdom." 

This  last  sentence,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark, 
is  somewhat  ironical.  Since  the  days  of  the  war  our 
town-meetings  had  degenerated  from  a  deliberate  and 
orderly  assemblage  of  a  few  hundred  citizens  or  less, 
into  a  noisy,  turbulent  gathering  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  men,  pushing  and  jamming  one  another  to 
secure  a  seat,  or  even  standing-room,  in  Lyceum  Hall 
which  could  not  accommodate  one-third  of  the  voting 
population  of  the  town.    It  was,  therefore,  always 


within  the  power  of  a  few  hundred  citizens,  by  secur- 
ing an  early  admittance  into  the  hall,  to  effecta  prac- 
tical disfranchisement  of  their  fellow-citizens.  With 
the  increase  in  population  these  evils  became  more 
apparent  and  less  easy  to  avert  or  control,  and  with 
the  great  mass  of  conservative  and  thinking  citizens 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  city  charter  grew  rapidly. 
Another  ten  years  had  to  elapse,  however,  before 
Woburn's  population  was  such  as  to  give  the  advo- 
cates of  a  city  charter  ao  opportunity  to  petition  for  a 
change  in  the  form  of  government.  The  population 
in  the  town  on  May  1,  1882,  as  ascertained  by  the  as- 
sessors, was  11,769,  or  within  241  of  the  required  12,- 
000.  Moreover,  the  annual  increase  in  population 
since  1878,  had  been  almoat  uniform,  and  for  the  five 
years  ending  May  1,  1882,  it  had  averaged  265  a  year. 
If  this  ratio  of  increase  continued  the  population  of 
Woburn  on  May  1,  1883,  would  be  12,024. 

Relying  on  these  statistics,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  selectmen  on  January  2,  1883,  signed  by  Hon. 
John  Cummings  and  fifty-four  others,  asking  that  a 
town-meeting  be  called  "  To  obtain  an  expression  of 
opinion  relative  to  petitioning  the  Legislature  for  a 
city  charter."  The  town-meeting  was  held  January 
18th,  when  it  was  voted  viva  voce,  and  almost  unani- 
mously, to  petition  the  General  Court  for  a  city  charter ; 
and  the  selectmen  and  ten  other  citizens  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  such  petition  and  take 
such  other  action  as  might  be  found  necessary.  The 
selectmen  were  also  authorized  to  take  a  census  of 
the  town  if  deemed  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  that 
Woburn  had  the  requisite  12,000  inhabitants  to  entitle 
it  to  become  a  city. 

A  town-meeting  was  subsequently  held  on  February 
9,  1883,  when  the  opponents  to  a  city  charter  rallied 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  have  laid  on  the  table  for  two 
years  a  motion  which  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
expense  of  taking  the  census  of  the  town  authorized 
at  the  previous  meeting  be  paid  out  of  the  Miscellan- 
eous Department.  The  committee  having  the  ques- 
tion of  a  city  charter  in  charge  thereupon  decided  to 
ask  the  General  Court  for  a  charter  to  be  granted  on 
condition  that  Woburn  had  the  requisite  number  of 
inhabitants,  leaving  the  question  of  population  to  be 
determined  afterwards.  This  course  of  action  was 
therefore  adopted,  and  a  hearing  was  had  at  the 
State  House  before  the  committee  on  cities.  As  no 
one  appeared  before  this  committee  to  object,  it  was 
much  to  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  the  peti- 
tioners that  the  committee  voted  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  next  Legislature,  for  thereason,  as  alleged,  that 
there  was  no  record  of  a  count  of  votes  to  show  that  a 
majority  of  those  present  at  the  town-meeting  had 
voted  to  petition  for  a  charter.  The  reason  thus  as- 
signed by  the  General  Court  for  its  adverse  report 
was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  pretext,  bnt  the  petition- 
ers were  doomed  to  disappointment  in  any  event;  for 
the  result  of  the  census  which  was  taken  by  the  asses- 
sors in  the  following  May  showed  that  the  population 
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of  the  town,  instead  of  increasing  in  the  ratio  of  pre- 
ceding years,  had  actually  fallen  off  305  ;  so  that  the 
population  was  then  only  11,454.  These  ijgures settled 
the  question  of  a  city  charter  for  the  time,  although 
some  enthusiasts  proposed  that  Burlington  be  annexed 
in  order  to  secure  the  requisite  number  of  inhabitants. 
The  State  census  of  1885  gave  Woburn  a  population 
of  11,750,  and  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants 
made  by  the  assessors  in  May,  1887,  showed  an  in- 
crease to  12,760.  The  matter  of  population  thus 
being  settled,  a  town-meeting  was  held  on  July  27, 

1887,  when  a  committee  of  twenty-one  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  city  charter  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
town.  This  committee  reported  a  printed  draft  of  a 
charter  to  a  meeting  held  October  31,  1887,  Which 
charter,  after  some  discussion,  was  adopted  by  a  vole 
of  280  to  9.  It  was  further  voted  to  apply  to  the  next 
Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation  as  a  city.  In 
pursuance  of  this  vote  application  was  made  to  the 
General   Court   in   January,  1888,   and  on   May  18, 

1888,  the  charter  submitted  by  the  committee  on  be- 
half of  the  town  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  with 
some  slight  amendments.  It  came  up  for  acceptance 
or  rejection  by  the  voters  of  the  town  at  a  special 
meeting  held  June  12,  1888.  The  polls  remained 
open  all  day,  and  the  chatter  was  accepted  by  the  de- 
cisive vote  of  966  to  32.  As  soon  as  the  result  was 
announced,  twenty-five  blows  on  the  fire-alarm  alter- 
nated with  au  equal  number  of  peals  from  the  cannon 
to  emphasize  the  verdict  of  the  citizens  in  declaring 
Woburn  to  be  the  twenty-fifth  city  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts, 

The  charter  thus  adopted  by  the  town  provided  for 
acity  government,  consisting  of  a  Mayor,  seven  Alder- 
men, eleven  Councilmen  and  a  School  Committee  of 
nine  elective  members  with  the  Mayor  chairman  ex 
officio.  The  town  was  to  be  divided  into  seven  wards, 
three  of  which  were  represented  by  the  villages  of 
Montvale,  North  Woburn  and  Cummingsville.  The 
Mayor  and  School  Committee  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  voters  at  large,  while  the  Aldermen  and  Common 
Councilmen  were  to  be  chosen  by  and  from  the  voters 
of  each  ward.  In  its  general  features,  and  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  powers  and  privileges,  the  charter  was  in 
other  respects  a  substantial  embodiment  of  the  char- 
ters of  most  Massachusetts  cities. 

At  the  first  election  held  December  4,  1888,  the 
following  officers  were  chosen  :  Mayor,  Edward  F. 
Johnson  ;  Aldermen,  Squire  B.  Goddard,  Julius  F. 
Ramsdell,  William  C.  Kenney,  John  S.  True,  Michael 
Golden,  Andrew  R.  Linscott,  John  A.  Doherty ; 
Common  Councilmen,  William  H.  Bradley,  Thomas 
G.  Beggs,  Charles  W.  Bryant,  Stephen  H.  Bradley, 
William  Beggs,  Joseph  M.  Gerrish,  Edward  E. 
Thompson,  Griffin  Place,  William  McDonough, 
Henry  M.  Eames,  William  A.  Lynch.  On  January 
7,  1889,  these  gentlemen  were  sworn  into  office,  the 
inaugural  ceremonies  taking  place  in  Lyceum  Hall 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  citizens. 


Woburn  was,  in  reality,  the  twenty-seventh  town 
in  Massachu.-etts  to  become  a  city,  although  the  an- 
nexation by  Boston  of  the  cities  of  Charlestown  and 
Roxbury  makes  her  stand  twenty-fifth  in  the  roll  ot 
cities  existing  at  the  time  of  her  incorporation.  In 
population  and  valuation  Woburu's  rank  on  January 
1,  1889,  was  below  that  of  her  sister  municipalities,  but 
in  extent  of  territory  she  exceeded  ten  out  of  the 
other  twenty-four  cities,  containing  a  larger  assessed 
acreage  than  the  neighboring  cities  of  Somerville, 
Cambridge  and  Chelsea  combined,  and  being  two  and 
one-half  times  larger  than  the  city  of  Maiden. 

Her  valuation  on  May  1, 1888,  was  88,575,000,  and  her 
net  debt  on  January  1, 1889,  was §461,746.74,  orabout 
5.4  per  cent,  of  the  valuation.  Her  dwelling-houses 
on  May  1,  1888,  numbered  2085,  and  her  mule  polls 
3672.  Such,  in  brief,  was  the  status  of  the  municipal 
corporation  of  Woburn  when  the  administration  of 
its  affairs  was  transferred  from  a  town  to  a  city  form 
of  government. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 
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THE    MEDICAL     AXD     I.EOAL     PROFE.«.eiOXP  :       COL- 
ONIAL,   PROVINCI.A.L    AND    LATER    PERIODS. 
BY   W.    R.   CUTTER. 

The  Medical  Profession.— The  earliest  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  or  of  the  science  of  healing,  of 
which  there  is  any  record  in  Woburn,  was  a  woman  ; 
and  as  it  is  known  on  indubitable  testimony  that  she 
was  very  skillful  in  the  art,  she  was  no  disgrace  to  the 
profession.  Most  of  the  practice,  particularly  in 
certain  branches,  was  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the 
female  sex.  The  employment  of  regular  physicians 
from  Boston  or  from  adjoining  towns  was  occasional- 
ly resorted  to  in  the  early  period  of  the  town's  his- 
tory, as  instanced  in  the  records  or  in  the  inventories 
of  the  estates  of  the  more  well-to-do  citizens.  The 
name  of  a  physician  of  the  sterner  sex  does  not  ap- 
pear with  the  accustomed  title  till  seventy-five  or 
eighty  years  after  the  town's  incorporation,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  the  appended  list.  The  stay  of  some  of 
these  doctors  appears  to  be  of  brief  continuance. 
Others  were  young  men  just  starting  in  their  medi- 
cal career.  Others  were  members  of  the  Woburn 
families  by  birth  or  marriage  connection.  One  was 
of  enforced  residence,  viz.,  Dr.  George  Bruscowitz, 
the  French  Neutral,  from  Nova  Scotia.  Several  died 
comparatively  young.  A  few  only  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education.  Doctor  John  Kittredge, 
of  Billerica,  is  the  earliest  non-resident  physician 
named  by  his  title  in  the  t^ax-lists,  being  taxed  in 
Woburn,  1712.  He  died  in  1714,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence in  the  records  that  the  town  authorities  em- 
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ployed  him  on  one  case  in  their  charge. '  Other  non- 
resident physicians  named  in  the  tax-lists  previous 
to  ISOO  are  David  Fiske,  of  Lexington,  1781-1782  ; 
William  Bowers,  of  Billtrica,  1787-1794;  John  Hale, 
of  HoUis,  N.  H.,  1784;  Amos  Putnam,  of  Danvers, 
1784.  These  may  have  had  a  connection  more  or 
less  intimate  with  the  town  and  its  people,  as  the  old 
records  show.  Flake's  father,  likewise  a  physician, 
had  been  a  resident.  Other  names,  perhaps,  might 
be  added  to  the  list,  and  some  well  known  to  Wo- 
burn  residents  ws  defer  till  later  on.  This  is  not  the 
first  attempt  to  write  a  history  of  Woburn's  early 
physicians.  The  father  of  the  present  writer,  Doctor 
Benjamin  Cutter,  began  the  task  many  years  ago, 
and  collected  a  number  of  names.  More  than  forty 
years  ago,  or  about  1843,  he  began  a  list  of  the  early 
physicians  of  Woburn,  which  list  is  still  extant. 
His  list  includes  the  names  of  Lilley,  Brewster, 
Prince,  Boscoitz  (Bruscowitz),  Hay,  Flagg,  Blodgett, 
Poole  and  Plympton,  the  eldest,  covering  a  period  from 
1720  to  1783,  and  he  appears  to  have  depended  upon 
the  First  Pariah  records  for  his  principal  source  of  in- 
formation. He  was  then  interested  in  collecting  some 
material  for  a  brief  history  of  the  First,  now  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  and  for  the  history  of 
the  town,  which  had  then  passed  its  second  centennial. 
This  material  was  much  of  it  incorporated  into  a 
printed  church  catalogue  issued  at  that  time  (1844). 
To  Doctor  Cutter,  also,  we  owe  the  recovery  of  the 
folloffing  lengthy  statement  regarding  the  skillful 
performance  of  a  remarkable  cure  by  the  earliest 
known  physician  of  Woburn  residence  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge.  In  1847  he  copied  the  follow- 
ing extract — his  copy  being  extant— regarding  the 
performance  of  Goodwife  Brooks  in  a  medical  way 
upon  the  head  of  a  poor  Indian  child,  who  had  been 
scalped  and  badly  injured  in  a  foray  of  hostile  In- 
dians. 

Eitract  from  Gookin's  HUtoricat  ColUctiont  of  the  Indiaiu  m  Aeio  Enj- 
luiul,  chap.  4,  §7.  From  Mau.  HUL  Coll.,  vol.  1,  p.  163.  "These 
Maquaa,  aa  I  said  before,  are  given  to  rapine  and  spoil ;  and  had,  for 
86veral,jearB,  been  in  liostility  wiih  our  neighbour  indians;  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts,  PawiucketH,  Pennakooks,  Keonebeckj,  Pokomtakukes  (living 
at  Deerfleld),  Quabogs,  all  the  ^'lpuulek  Indians  and  Nashaway  or 
Weshakim  Indians.  And  in  truth,  they  were,  in  time  of  war,  so  great  a 
terror  to  all  the  Indtins  before  named,  though  oura  were  far  mot«  in 
number  than  they,  that  the  appearance  of  four  or  five  Maquaa  in  the 
woods  would  frighten  them  from  their  habitations  and  cornfields,  and 
reduce  [induce?]  many  of  them  to  get  together  in  forte;  by  which 
means  they  were  brought  to  such  straits  and  poverty,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  relief  they  had  from  the  English,  in  compenaatioo  for  labour, 
doubtless  many  of  them  had  suffered  famine.  For  they  were  driven 
from  their  planting  fields  through  fear,  and  from  their  fishing  andhunt- 
iug  places  ;  yea  they  durst  not  go  into  the  woods  to  seek  roots  and  nuts 
to  sustain  their  lives.  But  this  good  effect  the  war  had  upon  some  of 
them,  namely,  to  turn  them  from  idleness  ;  for  now  necessity  forced 
them  to  labour  with  the  Knglish  in  hoeing,  reaping,  picking  hope,  cut- 
ting wood,  making  hay,  and  making  stone  fences  and  like  necessary  em- 
ployments, whereby  they  got  victuals  and  clothes. 

"  These  Maquas  had  great  advantages  over  our  poor  Indian  neighlraurs, 
for  they  are  inured  to  war  and  hostility  ;  oura,  not  inured  to  it.  Besides, 
the  manner  of  the  Maquas  in  their  attempt  gives  them  much  advantage 

'  Cf.  Woborn  Records,  v.  220. 


and  puts  ours  to  terrour.  The  Maquas'  manner  is,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  to  man-h  forth  in  several  ways,  under  a  captain  and  not  above 
fifly  in  a  troop.  .\nd  when  they  come  near  the  place  that  they  design 
to  spoil,  they  take  up  some  secret  place  in  the  woods  for  their  general 
rendezvoua  Leaving  some  of  their  company,  they  divide  themselves 
into  small  companies,  three  or  four  or  five  in  a  party;  and  then  go  and 
seek  for  prey.  These  small  parties  repair  near  to  the  Indian  habitations 
and  lie  in  ambnshments  by  the  patlisides,  in  some  secnre  places ;  and 
when  they  see  passengers  come,  they  fife  upon  them  with  gnns ;  and 
such  as  they  kill  or  wound  they  seize  on  and  pillage,  and  strip  their 
bodips  ;  and  then  with  their  knives  take  off  the  skiu  and  hair  of  the 
scalp  of  their  head,  as  large  as  a  satin  or  leather  cap;  and  so  leaving 
them  for  dead,  they  pursue  the  rest  and  take  snch  as  they  can  prisoners, 
and  serve  them  in  the  same  kind  ;  excepting  at  sometime,  if  they  take 
a  pretty  youth  or  girl  that  they  fancy,  they  save  them  alive;  and  thus 
tliey  do,  as  often  aa  they  meet  any  Indians.  They  always  preserve  the 
scalps  of  the  bead  carefully,  drying  the  inside  with  hot  aahes;  andso 
carry  them  home  as  trophies  of  their  valour,  for  which  tbey  are  re- 
warded. 

"And  now  I  am  speaking  of  their  cruel  and  murtherous  practices  I 
shall  here  mention  a  true  and  rare  story  of  the  recovery  of  an  Indian 
maid,  from  a'hose  head  the  Maquas  bad  stripped  the  scalp  in  the  man- 
ner before  mentioned,  and  broken  her  skull,  and  left  her  for  dead  ;  and 
afterward  she  was  found,  recovered,  and  is  alive  at  this  day.  The  story 
is  thus.' 

•'  In  the  year  1670,  a  party  of  Maquas,  being  looking  after  their  prey, 
met  With  some  Indians  in  the  woods,  belonging  to  Nu&mkeek,  or  Wam- 
esit,  upon  the  north  side  of  Merrimak  river,  not  far  from  some  English 
houses;  where,  falling  upon  these  Indians,  that  were  travelling  in  a 
path,  they  killed  some  and  took  others  whom  they  also  killed,  and 
among  the  rest,  a  young  maid  of  atx>ut  fourteen  years  old  was  taken, 
and  the  scalp  of  her  head  taken  off  and  her  skull  broken,  and  left  fur 
dead  with  otbera.  Some  of  the  Indians  escaping  came  tn  their  fellows  ■ 
and  with  a  party  of  men,  they  went  forth  to  bring  off  the  dead  t)odies, 
whete  they  found  this  maid  with  life  in  her.  So  they  brought  her  home, 
and  got  Lt.  Thomas  Henchman,  a  good  man,  and  one  that  hath  inspec- 
tion over  them,  by  my  order,  to  use  means  for  her  recovery  ;  3  and  tho* 
he  had  but  little  hope  thereof;  yet  he  took  the  best  care  he  could  about 
it  ;  and  as  soon  as  conveniently  he  could,  sent  the  girl  to  an  ancient 
and  skillful  woman  living  at  Wobom,  about  ten  miles  distant,  called 
GoonwiFK  Bbookb,  to  get  her  to  use  her  best  endeavours  to  recover  the 
maid  ;  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  she  did,  though  she  were  about 
two  yean  or  more  in  caring  her.  1  was  at  Goodwife  Brooks'  house  in 
Slay,  1673,  when  she  was  in  cure;  and  she  showed  me  a  piece  or  two  of 
the  skull  that  she  had  taken  out.  And  in  May  last,  1674,  the  second 
day,  I  being  among  the  Indians  at  Pawtuckett,  to  keep  court,  with 
Mr.  Elliott,  <  and  Jlr.  Richard  Daniel. >  and  others,  with  me,  I  saw  the 
maid  alive  and  in  health,  and  looked  upon  her  head,  which  was  whole, 
except  a  little  spot  as  big  as  a  six-pence  might  cover,  and  the  maid  fat 
and  lusty  ;  but  there  was  no  hair  come  again  upon  the  head  where  the 
scalp  was  fiayed  off.  This  cure,  as  some  skillful  in  chimrgery  appre- 
hend, is  extraordinary  and  wonderful  ;  and  hence  the  glory  and  praise 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  that  worketh  wonders  without  nomher." 

This  Goodwife  Brooks  was  Susanna,  wife  of 
Henry  Brooks,  of  Woburn  [.see  Brooks  family  in  N. 
E.  HUt.  Gen.  Reg.  (April,  1875),  vol.  xxix.,  p.  153]. 
She  died  September  15,  1681.  Her  husband  married 
again,  and  died  April  12,  1683.  She  had  been  first 
the  wife  and  widow  of  Ezekiel  Richardson,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Woburn — Vinton's  R.  Mem. — and 
for  proof  of  this  see  that  work,  p.  37 ;  and  for  other 
facts  concerning  her,  see  iJ>.  pp.  32-37.    The  Lieuten- 

'  The  Maquas  were  the  well-known  Mohawk  Indians,  gee  further 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  this  extract  in  its  relation  to  our  local  In. 
dians,  in  ITobum  Journal.  Jan.  5,  1883. 

^  Lieut.  Thomas  Henchman  was  connected  with  the  Richardson  family 
of  Woburn,  through  a  daughter's  marriage— Vinton's  R.  airm.  41-43. 
Of  the  family  in  which  this  marriage  connection  was  formed  Goodwife 
Brooks  was  the  mother — see  mention  beyond  under  her  name.  Hench- 
man waa  an  able  officer  of  repate. 

<The  well-known  apostle  to  the  Indiana. 

'  Gentleman,  of  Billerlca. 
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ant  Henchman  named  in  the  text  was  connected  in- 
directly with  her  family  by  marriage,  Bridget  Hench- 
man, his  daughter,  having  married  Lieutenant  James 
Richardson,  a  son  of  the  above  Goodwife  Susanna,  so 
famous  in  her  ilay  for  her  extraordinary  medical  or 
surgical  skill. 

Physicians. — Of  physicians  resident  in  the  place, 
named  in  the  records,  are  the   following  before  1850. 

Doctor  Peters,  1719-1720. 

Doctor  Reuben  Lilley,  1722-1723,  son  of 
Reuben  and  Martha,  born  February  24,  1696-97. 
Died  October  17,  1723,  in  Woburn,  at  the  age  of 
twenty -six. 

Doctor  Isaac  Hill,  1723.  "  Doctor  "  on  grave- 
stone in  Woburn  first  burying-ground.  Died  Janu- 
ary 9,  1723,  aged  twenty-nine.  Supposed  to  have 
been  the  Isaac,  son  of  Isaac  Hill,  born  December  1, 
1693,  mentioned  in  Savage's  Geneal.  Diet.  He  does 
not  appear  to  be  long  a  Woburn  resident.  The  sug- 
gestion is  offered  that  he  may  have  belonged  to  Stone- 
ham,  originally  and  then  a  part  of  Charlestown,  and 
that  dying  before  a  burying-ground  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Stoneham,  his  interment,  as  that  in  another 
case,  was  effected  at  Woburn.  This  would  account 
for  the  want  of  mention  of  him  in  Woburn  records. 

Doctor  Jonathan  Haywood  or  Hayward, 
1736-1749.  "  Doctor  "  per  inscription  on  gravestone 
in  Woburn  first  burying-ground.  Died  August  13, 
1749,  aged  45.  Taxed  in  Woburn,  1736-1748.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1726  ;  married  Ruth 
Burbeen,  of  Woburn,  1735.  Was  a  selectman,  1741. 
See  Sewall's  Woburn,  pp.  690,  595.  A  son  of  the 
samj  name  graduated  at  Harvard  CjUege,  1756,  and 
died  a  pauper  in  Woburn,  1812,  aged  seventy-three. 
The-  following  relic  of  this  family  has  been  pre- 
served, having  reference  to  Prince  Walker,  a  negro 
slave  and  centenarian  of  Woburn  origin,  an  account 
of  whom  is  given  elsewhere : 

"  WoBDEK,  July  10, 1751. 
"  For  T»Iue  ncelred,  I  have  this  day  sold  to  Mr.  Timothy  Walker,  a 
Negro  boy,  named  Prince,  \rhicfa  I  have  owned  for  some  time  pdst. 

**  Ruth  Haywaeo." 
— See   Diariea  of  Rev.  Timothy   ITaifcer,  ed.  and  annotated  by  Joseph 
B.  Walker.  Concord,  N.  H  ,  188»,  p.  25,  note. 

Doctor  Lot  Brewster,  1750-1764.  He  died  in 
Woburn,  January  13,  1765.  A  parcel  of  curious 
papers  is  preserved  in  the  Wyman  Coll.  (box  11),  in 
the  Woburn  Public  Library,  relating  to  the  settlement 
of  his  own  and  his  wife's  estate.  Dying  as  above 
stated,  the  inventory  of  his  estate  is  dated  February 
25,  176-5.  It  mentions,  among  other  articles,  two  vol- 
umes of  practical  physic,  books,  a  leather  bag,  a  wine- 
glass, glass  bottles,  gallipots,  two  cases  of  apothecary 
drawers,  a  book-case,  small  desk,  chest  with  a  drawer, 
a  pair  of  tooth-drawers,  two  lancets,  scales  and 
weights,  a  pestle  and  mortar  of  lignum-vitae.  The 
whole  inventory  amounts  only  to  £20  14».  6d.  His 
widow  Lucy,  died,  according  to  her  inventory,  June 
12,  1765.  Her  property  consisted  principally  of 
debts  and   woman's  clothing,  with   a  little  jewelry. 


Her  goods  were  sold  at  vendue  at  house  of  the  widow 
I  Phebe  Richardson,  in  Woburu,  proprietress  of  a 
j  tavern  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  late  Daniel 
Richardson's  house,  and  known  by  the  name  of  ihe 
Ark  Tavern.  This  house  had  been  kept  previously 
by  Noah  Richardson,  husband  of  Phebe,  whose  ances- 
tors, being  Walkers,  had  previously  kept  the  house  be- 
fore her  time  and  that  of  her  husband.  Her  ances- 
tor. Captain  Samuel  Walker,  who  died  in  1684,  was 
the  first  person  licensed  in  the  town  of  Woburn  to 
keep  a  tavern  in  the  place.  The  widow  Lucy  Brew- 
ster appears  to  have  died  at  Mrs.  Richardson's  house, 
and  Mrs.  Richardson  brings  in  a  bill  against  the  es- 
tate for  nursing  in  her  last  illness,  and  for  furnishing 
refreshment  (punch,  etc.)  for  the  funeral. 

The  following  memoranda,  from  one  of  the  docu- 
ments above  cited,  is  interesting  to  show  the  state  in 
which  the  affairs  of  this  poor  doctor's  family  were  left. 
March  4,  1765,   the  judge  of  probate  gave  all  Dr. 
Lot  Brewster's  estate  to  his  widow  forever. 

The  widow  before  her  death  disposed  of,  and  spent 
and  lost,  the  value  of  £8  3«.  4rf.,  and  £12  11».  2d.  re- 
mained and  was  added  to  the  inveutory  of  her  estate. 
Some  of  the  articles  she  sold  and  lost  were  the 
books,  the  leather  bag  ("  took  off"  they  said),  bottles, 
the  two  cases  apothecaries'-drawers,  the  book-case,  a 
"  bow-fat,''  one  pair  tooth-drawers  and  a  lancet,  a 
silver  spoon,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  estate;  a 
cow,  a  saddle,  etc.  All  these,  says  the  memorandum, 
were  sold  and  lost  after  the  judge  gave  it  (her  hus- 
band's estate)  to  her.  There  is  also  a  son,  William 
Brewster,  of  these  parties  mentioned. ' 

Where  this  Doctor  Lot  Brewster  came  from  before 
his  settlement  in  Woburn  does  not  appear.  There 
was  a  Lot  Brewster,  born  March  25,  1724,  son  of  Wil- 
liam, of  Duxbury,  mentioned  in  Winsor's  History  of 
Buxbury,  p.  237,  who  may  be  the  same.  He  waa 
possibly  an  apothecary.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
college  graduate.  What  his  first  success  may  have 
been,  his  end  would  seem  to  show  that  doctors  in  his 
time  did  not  flourish  in  such  a  country  place  as  Wo- 
burn then  was,  and  that  the  profession  did  not  then, 
outside  of  urban  districts,  furnish  a  very  abundant 
support. 

Doctor  Robert  Fiske,  1752-62,  son  of  Robert 
Fiske,  a  physician  of  Lexington.  In  1760  he  was  iu 
the  French  War.  In  1764  he  returned  to  Lexington, 
where  the  entry  is  found  :  "  Doctor  Fiske  and  family 
came  last  from  Woburn."  See  Hudson's  "  Lexington." 
Doctor  David  Fiske,  of  Lexington,  his  son,  was  taxed 
in  Woburn,  1781-82.  This  son  was  an  inmate  of 
Benjamin  Edgell's  family,  arriving  February  11, 1771. 
See  mention  under  Doctor  Samuel  Blodgett,  of  Wo- 
burn. 

Doctor  John  Prince,  1754-60.  A  town  order 
(Neutral  French)  dated  May  31,  1756,  in  favor  of  Dr. 


>  A  William  Brewster  was  a  soldier  from  Wobnrn  in  the  Berolution- 
ary  War.— See  SowaU's  Wobrmli  568. 
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John  Priuce,  "  for  doctoring  the  Frptich  io  this  town  " 
(autograph,  John  Prince),  is  about  the  only  memorial 
of  him  extant  in  this  place.  (  Wym.  (ML,  Woh.  Pub. 
Liby.,8-41.)  Of.  Sewall's  Wob.,  561,  5H2.  Another 
specimen  of  his  autograpli  is  extant  as  witness  to  a 
deed,  October  21,  1755  (Wipn.  CnlL,  ll-SO).  His 
signature  is  a  well-written  one. 

Doctor  Wrioht,  1755. 

Doctor  George  Phii.ip  Bruscowitz,  1756-57, 
one  of  the  Neutral  French,  then  resident  in  Woburn 
(Sewail's  "  Woburn,"  558-56.3).  His  name  is  written 
variously,  but  his  own  signature  extant  on  a  town 
order  (Neutral  French)  dated  February  21,  1757, 
writes  and  spells  it  as  ne  have  given  it.  On  this 
order  he  styles  himself  "  Med:  Doctor  in  Woburn." 
(  Wym.  (blL.Wiib.  Pub.  Liby..  S-59.) 

Doctor  Edmuxp  RicH.ARDsiON,  1761,  son  of  Noah 
and  Phebe  (Walker)  Richardson.  "Doctor"  per 
grave-stone  in  Woburn  first  burying-ground.  Died 
May  30,  1761,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year.  Aside  from 
his  family  we  have  no  further  information  concern- 
ing this  person.  The  st.iteinent  on  his  grave-stone  is 
the  only  warrant  for  calling  bini  a  physician.  Per- 
haps he  was  a  pupil  of  the  Doctor  Lot  Brewster, 
whom  we  have  already  noticed. 

Doctor  John  Hay,  1761-80.  A  better  known 
name  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned,  from  his  fame 
as  the  medical  preceptor  of  the  celebrated  Benjamin 
Thompson,  Count  Rumford.  (.s'ee  Ellis'  Life,  pp. 
31—39.)  The  period  of  the  Count's  pupilage  was  from 
1770  to  1772,  when  the  Count  was  quite  a  young  man. 
Doctor  John  Hay  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  were  admitted 
members  of  the  Wuburn  First  (  liurcli  July  S,  1765. 
His  father  was  a  well-kiiowu  physician  of  Reading, 
and  having  begun  hi.-  practice  at  Woburn,  the  young- 
er Doctor  Hay,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  returned 
to  Reading,  where  his  death  occurred,  1815,  aged 
aeveuty-seven.  During  the  Revolution  he  served  in 
the  American  forces  a-  oue  of  Woburn 's  (juota,  and  a 
town  order  on  accnunt  nf  military  service  of  John 
Hay,  dated  March  20,  1777,  is  preserved  in  the  Wo- 
burn Public  Library  ;  al.so  a  bill  against  his  former 
Woburn  neighbor.  Benjamin  Edgell,  dated  Septem- 
ber 27,  1783.  For  some  particulars  regarding  his  life 
sfe  Eaton's  Hist.  Reu'liiiij.  pp.  91 -'.'2  and  398,  in 
which  is  presented  a  silhouette  likeness  of  the  doctor 
and  a  cut  from  un  original  portrait  of  his  father. 
.A.fter  17.'<f»,  when  his  residence  in  Woburn  appeared 
to  end,  he  still  appears  to  hold  property  in  Woburn, 
for  his  name  is  mentioned  in  the  tax-lints,  as  a  Read- 
ing resident,  from  178!  to  1786.  At  Woburn  he  re- 
sided in  the  house  at  present  Central  Square,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Black  House,  which  stood  on  the 
present  Kimball  place,  732  Main  Street.  This  hou.se, 
which  was  old  when  torn  down,  was  a  noted  land- 
mark and  has  a  curious  liistory. 

Doctor  John  Hay  was  chosen  to  the  office  of  a  dea- 
con of  the  First  Church,  November  17,  1777,  but  ap- 
pears never  to  have  held  the  office.     His  name  is  in 
■1\ 


the  list  of  male  members  of  that  church  on  December 
1,  1777.  In  a  later  hand  appears  the  words  against 
his  name  of  "out  of  town."  In  1793  the  list  speaks 
of  him  as  of  Reading  and  as  "  absent." 

Doctor  John  Flagcj,  1765-67.  A  native  of  the 
town,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  (1761),  and  after 
his  removal  from  Woburn  a  well-known  physician 
of  Lynn,  where  he  died  1793.  Lewis  and  Newhall's 
Uiftory  of  Lynn,  gives  him  an  excellent  record,  p. 
358,  etc.  He  settled  in  Lynn  in  1769,  and  previously, 
on  June  21,  1769,  he  married,  in  Woburn,  Susanna 
Fowle.'  His  father.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Flagg,  a  native 
of  Woburn,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  1725,  was 
minister  of  Chester,  N.  H. 

Doctor  SAJfUEL  Blodgett,  1769-89.  Not  imme- 
diately, if  remotely,  descended  from  the  Blogget 
(or  Blodgett)  family  of  this  town,  so  far  as  yet  discov- 
ered. Doctor  Samuel  Blodgett,  from  the  church  in 
Sunderland,  was  received  to  membership  by  the  First 
Church  in  Woburn,  January  5,  1772,  and  Doctor 
Samuel  Blodgett  and  Jane  Gillam,  both  of  Woburn", 
were  married,  in  Woburn,  October  2,  1772.  On  the 
testimony  of  such  an  authority  as  the  late  George 
Rumford  Baldwin  the  information  has  come  down  to 
us  that  the  house  opposite  to  his  mansion,  known  in 
recent  years  by  the  name  of  the  Wheeler  House,  was 
built  by  Doctor  Samuel  Blodgett  toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  but  left  unfinished,  and  sold  by  him 
to  Colonel  Baldwin,  father  of  George  R.  Baldwin, 
who  finished  it  so  far  as  to  admit  of  having  there  a 
great  centennial  jubilee  in  1800.-' 


1  In  ao  liccotiDt-book  of  James  Fowle,  Esq.,  .ind  Jr.,  a  father  and  sod, 
lTfi4,  etc.,  irt  the  following  memoraDtium  on  the  Hy-leaf:  "  Augt.  ye 
tittli.  ITH!).  .Susanaah  moved  to  Lynn/'  The  ioiicription  on  the  niunu- 
iiient  ;»t  Lynn  to  Dr.  John  Flagg,  is  giveo  in  full  in  Lewis  jc  Co.* s 
Ituii.  of  F/"i.',r  Co.,  vol.  i.,  p.  3ril.  (•) 

-  So  much  has  been  said  about  this  honge  in  its  supposed  connection 
with  tlie  proposed  return  of  Count  Rurarorti  to  This  country,  it  liuvini; 
i)een  stated  that  the  house  was  built  by  Col.  Baldwin  for  his  occupancy, 
that  it  is  well  to  give  a  few  facta  concerning  it.  In  1820  it  is  described 
.IS  l>«ing  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street,  that  part  of  the  street  now 
Oiilledt^y  the  name  of  Elm  Street,  the  occupant  being  Archelaus  Taylor. 
In  IS;V2  the  occupant  was  Col.  Charles  Carter.  Tho  section  of  Main 
Street  now  iiiimediately  in  front  of  this  bouse  was  not  then  extant. 
The  entrance  from  preiient  Elm  Street  from  a  lar^e  central  gateway  waa 
liu»*d  ..u  either  side  with  rows  of  trees,  chiefly  lindens,  imported  by 
C»>l.  Baldwin  from  England.  iTie  fence  in  front  waa  ornamented  and 
took  a  ■ircular  sweep  inward  at  the  entrance.  In  the  rear  of  the  house 
was  a  short  branch  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  which  sometimea  furnished 
a  temporary  resting-place  for  a  canal  boat.  "  The  whole  picture,"  says 
the  llev.  l.eander  Thompson  in  one  of  his  interesting  articles,  "like 
that  of  the  Baldwin  mansion  and  grounds,  was  one  of  a  '|uiet,  well-kept 
and  (lignitied  English  country  seat,  very  attractive  and  restful,"  About 
lHll-1814,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Waterman,  a  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
taught  a  6Ui*erior  scho^il  in  this  house.  His  death  occurred  in  the  latter 
year  in  a  fudden  manner.  .\  frien<l  of  the  present  writer,  Mr.  John 
Brooks  Russell,  a  native  of  .\rlington,  went  to  school  io  this  house  in 
ISl.*),  to  the  celebrated  Hall  J.  Kelley,  the  author  of  one  or  more  text 
botfks,  who  ^lecame   noted    later  in   his  attempts   to  colonize   Oregon. 


*  It  is  in  the  Old  Burying  f: round  of  Lynn,  and  from  it  are  taken  these 
wonls  :  "  .\a  a  physician,  his  skill  was  eminent,  and  bia  practice  exten- 
sive and  successful.  To  Death,  whose  triumph  he  had  so  often  delayed 
and  rep.'l|p,l,  but  could  not  entirely  prevent,  he  at  lost  himself  suh- 
initted  on  the  JTth  of  May,  1T03,  in  the  oOth  year  of  his  age." 
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Benjamin  Edgell,  of  Woburn,  enters  the  following 
items  of  information  in  his  accounts : 

"  Doct.  Blodgett  came  June  20,  1769.  David  Fiske 
came  Feb.  11,  1771—153  weeks,  till  July  20,  1772. 
Doct.  Blodgett  left  on  July  20,  1772."  The  two, 
therefore,  were  apparently  inmates  of  Edgell's  family. 
The  153  weeks  may  refer  to  Blodgett's  stay,  or  to 
that  of  both  of  them,  David  Fiske,  afterwards  a  doc- 
tor at  Lexington,  evidently  standing  to  Blodgett  in 
the  light  of  a  pupil  and  assistant.  The  time  of  Blod- 
gett's arrival  and  departure  from  Edgell's  is,  however, 
definitely  stated— 1769-1772. 

Again  Edgell  writes,  "Amos  Blodgett,  Jr.,  began 
his  year  with  me,  June  12,  1777;  Amos  Blodgett  en- 
gaged in  the  Army,  Aug.  18,  1777."  Now  since  it  i.- 
known  that  Captain  Benjamin  Edgell,  the  recorder 
of  these  items,  came  to  Woburn  from  the  place  of  his 
former  residence,  at  Lexington,  about  1768,  and  as 
Fiske  and  Amos  Blodgett  were  known  to  belong  to 
Lexington,  the  supposition  is  expressed  that  our 
Doctor  Samuel  Blodgett  was  from  Lexington  origi- 
nally also,  and  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  numer- 
ous Blodgett  family  of  Lexington,  who  descended 
from  the  old  family  of  Blodgett,  of  Woburn.  We 
therefore  infer  he  is  probably  the  Samuel  Blodgett, 
born  in  Lexington  April  30,  1727,  eldest  son  of  Sam- 
uel Blodgett,  concerning  whom  Hudson,  in  his  Hist. 
Lexington,  makes  no  further  statement.  We  also 
infer  he  was  a  former  acquaintance  or  friend,  or 
maybe  a  relative,  of  Benjamin  Edgell's  at  Lexington, 
and  that  Edgell  was  the  means  of  his  introduction  to 
Woburn.  He  may  have  lived  for  a  short  time  at 
Sunderland,  a  small  Massachusetts  town  on  the  Con- 
necticut River,  as  his  dismissal  from  the  church 
there  would  indicate,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
single  man  when  he  came  to  Woburn.  Several 
sketches  of  Sunderland  that  we  have  read  make  no 
reference  to  the  name  of  Blodgett  as  one  of  the  names 
of  the  early  settled  families  in  that  town,  so  we  infer 
that  he  did  not  originate  there.  Like  many  another 
young  physician  even  in  our  day,  he  probably  tried 
one  or  more  places  before  he  settled  down  perma- 
nently anywhere.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  energy  and  spirit,  and  in  the  Revolution  very  pa- 
triotic. He  was  in  1773  one  of  a  committee  of  nine 
of  the  town  "  relative  to  the  public  affairs  of  govern- 
ment" (Sewall's  Woburn,  359),  and  also  one  of  the 
committee  of  correspondence.  Later  he  was  on  a 
committee  to  draw  up  instructions  for  the  "  commit- 
tee  of    inspection "    (Sewall's    Woburn,    382).      He 


Kalley  married  a  dangbter  of  the  dietingnished  Baptist  preacher,  Rev. 
Dr.  Baldwin.  "  The  house,"  Mr.  Riuaell  said,  **  stood  on  a  small  canal 
built  up  to  the  bouse."  The  school  under  Kelley's  management,  how- 
ever, was  a  failure.  "He  had,"  says  Mr.  Roaeell,  "bat  half  a  dozen 
scholars,  and  paid  it  so  little  attention  that  I  left  after  a  conple  of  weeks 
and  went  to  Wefltford,  Mesa."  Mr.  Rnsflell  further  sajs,  "I  recollect 
Wobom  only  as  a  terribly  dnil  fanning  town,  partaking  largely  of  the 
depression  that  was  pretty  general  after  the  war  of  1812." 

The  hoosa  we  hare  been  describing  was  owned  by  Mrs.  F.  C.  Wheeler 
in  1886,  when  the  foregoing  facta  were  gathered. 


was  also  a  delegate  to  a  constitutional  convention  at 
Cambridge  in  September,  1779  (7S)rf.,  3S3).  He  was 
also  an  assessor  {Ibid.,  368).  See  other  references  in 
Sewall,  pp.  435,  568.  The  latest  reference  to  him 
in  Sewall's  HUlnnj  is  January  4,  1790.  In  a  list  of 
male  church  members  in  the  First  Church  record.s, 
under  date  of  December  1,  1777,  the  name  of  Samuel 
Blodgett  appears,  but  he  is  spoken  of  as  "  out  of 
town,"  "  returned,"  "'  out  of  town  "  again.  In  a  simi- 
lar list  in  the  same  records,  under  date  of  1793,  he  is 
spoken  of  a*  "  absent,'"  but  it  does  not  say  where. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Blodgett  was  from  Lexington  is 
,till  further  confirmed  by  accounts  of  the  transfer  of 
his  real  estate.' 

There  is  a  letter  extant  from  Doctor  Samuel  Blod- 
gett, dated  Boston,  April  1,  1785,  and  addressed  to 
.\Ir.  Zebadiah  Wyman,  Woburn.     It  i.s  as  follows  : 

"  BnsTON,  April  iBt.  1785 
"  Sir,— If  .vou  will  be  f<i  kind  as  to  get  an  unler  from  the  Selectnieu 
un  the  Tuwn  Treasurer,  for  the  U  lu.  0,  wbicli    the  Tuwn   GrHnted  me 
-jiiie  lime  past,  and  send  it   lu  me   by  the    first  opportunity,   vou  will 
i.blige  your  friend.  Saml  Bton.-.F.T. 

■'  Mr.  Z.  Wvmvn.  ' 

Doctor  Blodgett  is  named  in  Esquire  Thompson's 
tinancial  accounts  as  late  as  August,  1790.  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  same  accounts  in  June,  1789,  and  in 
Feb.,  1786.  He  probably  left  town,  therefore,  about 
1790. 

The  list  of  Woburn's  soldiers  during  the  Revolution 
includes  the  names  of  two  physicians:  Samuel  Blod- 
gett, and  John  Hay. 

Physicians  and  clergymen  were  not  ashamed  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  war  to  shoulder  their  arms  and 
parade  in  the  ranks  as  private  soldiers.  In  the  diary 
of  Rev,  John  Marrett,  minister  of  the  Second  Parish 
in  Woburn,  is  this  characteristic  entry:  June  26, 
1775,  having  attended  the  funeral  of  George  Reed,  Jr., 
ivho  died  of  a  fever  occasioned  by  a  surfeit  or  heat  he 
?ot  in  Charlestown  fight,  the  17th  inst.,  he  says, 
•'also  appeared  with  military  company  and  showed 
arms." 

Doctor  Blodgett  was  an  active  patriot.  Rev.  Mr. 
.Marrett  records,  under  date  of  Sunday,  April  23,  1775: 
"Soldiers    travelling   down  and   returning — brought 

i  My  friend,  Hon.  Edward  F,  .Tohnson,  first  mayor  of  Woburn,  con- 
tributes the  following  items  from  the  Middlesex  County  recortis  : 

May  2S,  1777,  .losepb  Sitnonds,  of  Lexington,  conveys  to  Samuel 
Blodgett,of  Woburn,  physician,  for  £160  I3».  id.,  two  parcels  of  land, 
one  of  3.i  ac.  and  the  other  of  in  ac.,  with  buildings  in  Lexington,  .lune 
4, 1777,  Dr.  Blodgett  sold  his  Lexington  purchase  to  John  and  Jonathan 
Amory,  of  Boeton. 

Previously,  on  April  8,  lT77,he  had  sold  for  €550,  to  Jonathan  Amury, 
of  Boston,  28  ac.  land  and  buildings  in  Woburn,  bounded  west  by  county 
road,  north  by  lands  of  Joshua  Reed  and  William  Scott,  east  by  land 
of  heire  of  Eleazer  Flagg  Poole,  deceased,  and  Isaac  Stone,  and 
south  by  land  of  .loehua  Wyman.  Also  a  pot-ash  house  sUnding  on 
west  aide  of  said  county  road,  opposite  above  named  buildings.  Jane, 
his  wife,  unites  in  said  transfer. 

The  buildings  of  this  estate  in  Woburn  stood  on  the  present  site  of 
the  house  of  Dr.  Harlow,  on  Main  Street,  and  the  pot-ash  houee  on  the 
site  of  the  estate'  opposite,  now  Dr.  Hutchina'a ;  on  the  estate  of  the 
latter  is  a  never-failing  well,  formerly  connected  with  the  potash  works. 
—Statement  of  Miu  Hufnn  Edgell. 
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their  arms  with  them  to  meeting,  with  warlike  accou- 
trements— a*dark  day.  In  the  forenoon  service,  just 
as  service  was  ended,  Dr.  Blodgett  came  in  for  the 
people  to  go  with  their  teams  to  briag  provisions  from 
Marblehead  out  of  the  way  of  the  men-of-war." 

Dr.  John  (Ebenezer?)  Perry,  1772-1774. 

Doctor  Jonathan  Poole,  1781-1782.  Of  Hollis, 
N.  H.,  1783.  Born  Woburn,  Sept.  5,  1758,  son  of 
Eleazer  Flagg  Poole.  Studied  medicine  with  his 
father-in  law,  Doctor  or  Colonel  John  Hale,  in  Hollis, 
whose  daughter  Elizabeth  he  married,  Dec.  7,  1780. 
He  was  assistant  surgeon  in  First  New  Hampshire 
Regiment  1776  to  1780.  After  trying  his  practice  at 
Woburn,  ha  settled  as  a  physician  in  Hollis,  where  he 
died  July  25,  1797,  oet.  thirty-eight.  See  Worcester's 
History  Hollis,  p.  214. 

Doctor  Sylvanus  Plympton,  1784-1836.  Died 
in  Woburn,  Jan.  20,  1836,  aged  seventy -six.  A  native 
of  Medfield,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born,  1757  (Tilden's 
Hist.  Medfield,  462).  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1780.  He  married  Mrs.  Mary  Richardson,  of 
Woburn,  May  12,  1785.  Both  joined  the  First  Cong. 
Church  on  Oct.  16,  1791,  and  on  Oct.  30,  1791,  Luke 
Richardson,  son  of  Mrs.  Plympton  by  a  former  mar-  j 
riage,  Czarina  and  Mary,  daughters  of  Dr.  Sylvanus  | 
Plympton  and  Mary,  his  wife,  were  baptized.  His 
wife  was  the  widow  of  Luke  Richardson  and  the 
daughter  of  Josiah  and  Margery  (Carter)  Fowle,  R. 
Mtm.,  p.  272.  His  wife,  Mary,  died  Nov.  1,  .1835, 
aged  seventy-four.  To  the  memory  of  Dr.  Plympton 
and  Mary,  his  wife,  a  new  atone  was  erected  in  the 
Second  Burying-Ground  a  number  of  years  since. 
There  appears  to  be  some  discrepancy  in  the  year  of 
his  death  as  given  by  various  authorities,  and  the 
same  may  apply  to  his  age,  but  1836  is  the  year  given 
in  the  town  records. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Harrington, 
of  Woburn,  a  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Plympton,  we 
have  been  permitted  to  have  the  use  of  several  very 
interesting  papers  relating  to  the  history  of  her  grand- 
father. 

(1).  A  manuscript  sheet  endorsed  :  "Account  of 
my  Expenses  while  at  College,"  the  body  of  which  is 
as  follows: 

"  i  MemoTou'him.     Sylvaiiua  Plympfon,  Junr,  arrived  at  Dartmouth  i 
Colleen,  Sunday  eveuini;,  Septeml>er  Sid,  1776;  dined  with  Ij.D.  \Vheel-  ; 
ock,  President  ;    l-'A,  examined  ancl  accepted  by  Messieurs  Ripley  and  i 
Smith,  Tutors  in  ^.  I '..liege      Jlr.  Townsenil  and  ray  Father  departed 
from  College.  2Cth  inst.     I  received  a   letter   from  Mr.  Townsend  soon 
after  informing  me  of  their  Journey,  and  desiring  a  favor  with  regard  ; 
to  something  left  behind.     D.D.  Wheelock   died  April  24,    177!);  after 
which  I  returned  to  rullege,  and  took  a  dismission  with  a  recommenda- 
tion from  that  .'Miciety  from  Mr.  Ripley  afores'd.   May  31st,    1770.    And 
find  my  expenses  since  my  admittance  into  that  Society,   according  to  ! 
the   most  just  and  --ritical  calculation,  including  books  with  all  other 
incidental  charges,  [toj  amonnt  to  t277  llj.  6d.     After  this  I  went  to  i 
Cambridge,  and  was  examined  by  the  President,  Professors  and  Tutors; 
wa«  approved  and  admitted,   August  Sluh,    1779.     Settled  all   .tccompts  | 
and  took  up  all  oliligations  at  Cambridge,  23d  June,  17S0,  and  find  my  I 
expenses  to  have  been  since  my  first  admittance  into  Dartmouth  College  i 
to  this  time,  to  have  been  (including  books  and  other  incidental  charges)   | 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  pounds,  or  £1274  It.  Irf."       ' 


(2).  The  bond  required  by  the  Faculty  of  Harvard 
College  on  his  admission  as  a  student,  dated  August 
20,  1779,  containing  the  autographs  of  four  members 
of  his  family,  viz.:  Sylvanus  (his  father),  Jonathan, 
Augustus  and  Chloe  Plympton.  One  remarkable 
circumstance  in  relation  to  this  document  is,  that  the 
words  "  a  minor  "  are  obliterated,  the  student  being 
more  than  twenty-one  years  old.  This  paper  is 
endorsed:  "Mr.  Plympton's  Bond." 

(3).  A  letter  endorsed  "  Mr.  Jona.  Townsend's 
Letter  and  Advice,"  dated  "  Dartmouth  College, 
Sept.  25,  1776."  The  letter  is  admonitory,  written  by 
the  minister  of  Medfield,  who,  with  the  father,  accom- 
panied the  pupil  to  the  seat  of  Dartmouth  College. 
This  appears  to  be  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  paper 
mentioned  in  paragraph  1.  The  seat  of  the  college 
is  spoken  of  as  at  a  great  distance  from  the  house  of 
his  parents ;  as  retired  and  peaceful ;  the  faculty  in- 
genious, faithful,  kind  and  beneficent,  as  to  appear- 
ance ;  the  pupils  regular  and  decent  and  pleasant  and 
agreeable,  the  testimony  of  their  teachers  being  in  their 
favor.  There  is  a  tender  allusion  to  his  mother,  who 
could  not  take  the  leave  of  him  she  wished,  and  at 
parting  wished  the  minister"  to  act  the  part  for  her." 
It  is  a  touching  commentary  on  this  letter  that  the 
faithful  pastor  who  had  journeyed  so  far  to  see  his 
young  friend  enter  college,  that  he  should  have  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  small-pox,  of  which  he  died  in  the 
same  year  his  letter  was  written. 

The  document  of  expenses  presented  in  paragraph 
1  is  also  printed  in  Chase's  Plympton  Genealogy,  p. 
100,  which  also  contains  a  notice  of  Dr.  Plympton 
and  his  deacendanta,  pp.  99,  129,  169,  etc. 

The  commission  of  justice  of  the  peace  of  Dr. 
Plympton,  1816,  is  preserved  in  the  Woburn  Public 
Library,  Wym.  Coll. 

The  daughter,  Czarina,  of  Dr.  Plympton,  the  elder, 
married  Otis  Danforth,  and  died,  1883,  in  Cambridge. 
A  daughter,  Mary,  married  James  Bridge,  of  Woburn. 

Dr.  Sylvanus  Plympton  had  estate  scheduled  in  the  list  of  1798,  aa 
follows  •  1  bouse,  28  X  23,  with  U  windows,  the  house  two  stories,  with 
a  yard  In  front,  about  3  sq.  rods  of  land  ;  a  shed,  30  x  10  ;  a  farm,  10  ac., 
with  a  bam  on  it,  30  1 22,  the  land  being  bounded  E.  by  the  road,  N.  by 
heira  of  Josiah  Bichardaon,  W.  on  Horn  Pond,  S.  on  heltB  of  Nathaniel 
Brooks.  [This  land  was  evidently  the  place  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Buck, 
near  the  Junction  of  present  Buckman  and  Main  Streets.]  He  had  also 
in  that  year  15  ac.  in  Rag  Rock  ;  3  ac.  bought  of  Jonathan  Carter's 
heirs;  15  ac.  bought  of  Capt.  Joeeph  Wyman  ;  and  6  ac.  bought  of 
Jonathan  Wright,  the  latter  being  partly  woodland  and  partly  meadow. 
He  had  also  Ji  ac.  of  salt  marsh  in  Maiden.  He  bad  72  ac.,  valued  at 
81600,  in  1801.— "Value  of  the  Several  Estates  in  tiie  town  of  Woburn, 
taken  by  the  Asseasors  of  said  Town  in  1801."— IFym.  CoU.  ilSS.,  Wob. 
Pub.  Llby.,7:  143. 

Later  he  occupied  the  house  on  site  of  present  residence  of  Mrs.  Lewis 
Shaw,  Main  Street.     The  house  being  burned  in  1836. 

Augustus  Plympton,  a  son  of  Dr.  Sylvanus,  the  elder 
(born  1796,  died  1854,  M.D.  Harv.  1824,  Mem.  Maaa. 
Med.  Soc),  was  a  practicing  physician  in  Woburn; 
selectman,  1836,  '38,  '39  ;  representative,  1837. 

Dr.  Augustus  Plympton  died  of  cholera,  June  12, 
1854,  aged  fifty-eight.  A  lengthy  obituary  notice, 
well  written  and  containing  an  excellent  character- 
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ization  of  his  different  merits,  appeared  June  17,  1854, 
in  the  Woburn  Journal.  It  alludes  to  his  death  as 
sudden.  It  says, "  He  was  indigenous  to  our  soil,  and 
there  are  yet  many  who  remember  his  father,  Dr. 
Sylvanus  Plympton,  whose  skill  and  devotion  to  the 
laborious  duties  of  his  profession  at  a  period  when  its 
members  were  comparatively  few  are  often  alluded 
to.  The  son  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  father's  exper- 
ience and  practice,  and  retained  many  of  the 
peculiarities,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  practitioner,  of 
the  olden  time." 

There  is  also  an  account  of  his  case  in  another 
place  in  the  same  i.ssue  of  the  Journal :  On  the  Mon- 
day previous,  about  5  A.  M.,  he  was  seized  with  the 
terrible  disease  of  cholera,  which  terminated  fatally 
about  half-past  ten  o'clock  the  same  evening.  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Cutter,  who  was  promptly  called,  pronounced 
it  to  be  a  decided  ca^e  of  Asiatic  Cholera.  Dr.  H. 
Bigelow,  of  Boston,  was  also  called,  and  coincided 
with  Dr.  Cutter  in  his  view  of  the  case.  Dr.  Plymp- 
ton also  pronounced  his  case  to  be  cholera.  There 
was  one  other  fatal  ca.se  of  the  same  disease  in  Woburn 
during  the  same  week. 

Syhnnua  Plympton,  a  .son  of  Dr.  Syivanus,  the 
elder  (born  1704,  died  1804,  graduated  Harvard  Col- 
lege 1818,  M.D.  Harvard  182'J.  member  Massachus- 
etts Medical  Society),  was  a  practicing  physician  in 
Cambridge. 

Dr.  Sylvanus  Plympton,  of  Cambridge,  had  two 
daughters  who  married  clergymen,  and  another  mar- 
ried Prof.  W.  H.  Niles,  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boston.  A  son,  Henri/  Sylvnntis  (ISSS-ISC/J), 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  1800,  and  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 
1861,  was  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army  and 
navy,  1862-1863,  and  died  at  home  in  Cambridge  of 
disease  contracted  in  the  service. 

Dr.  Augustus  Plympton  had  one  son  and  several 
daughters,  all  natives  of  Woburn,  viz.:  Hannah  A.; 
Eliza  B.,  deceased  1887,  greatly  respected  for  her 
many  useful  and  amiable  qualities  ;  Augustus ;  Ellen 
J.,  married  C.  H.  Harrington  ;  Georgiana  G.,  married 
George  Sanderson.  The  two  last-named  daughters 
have  descendants. 

Doctor  Silas  Barnard,  1784.  The  Woburu 
Public  Library  has  in  its  possession  a  marriage  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  Joseph  Heald,  town  clerk  of 
Pepperell,  Massachusetts,  of  "  Doctor  Silas  Barnard 
of  Pepperell,  and  Miss  Phebe  Russell  of  Cambridge," 
dated  Feb.  25,  1782.  There  is  also  extant  in  the 
same  library  a  receipted  account  of  his  with  Deacon 
Timothy  Winn,  1784,  for  medicines.  He  was  dead 
by  1798.' 

Doctor  John  Page,  1805.    This  gentleman  was 

1  The  wife  of  Dr.  Barnard  waa  Phebo,  daughter  of  Seth  Russell,  of 
Cambridge. — Cf.  Cutter's  Arlington,  '1Q5  ;  Paige's  Cambridge,  6o0.  She 
was  born  la  1760  and  died  iu  1851.  Id  1798  she  married  for  a  Hecoad 
busbaud  Jamee  FlUebrown,  of  Cambridge. — Cutter's  Ari,  191 ;  Paige's 
Climb.,  545. 


I  the  father-in-law  of  Colonel  John  Wade,  and  acquired 
;  his  title  as  an  apothecary  iu   Boston,  wBence  he  re- 
I  moved   to    Woburn.     His    history    is    largely   to    be 
i  found   in   an    immense    mass  of  account-books   and 
letters  formerly  belonging  to  him,  and  given  by  Na- 
I  than  Wyman,  lately  deceased,  to  the  Woburn  Public 
Library.     He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  enter- 
!  prise,  of  wealth,  and  of  mark.     We  can  only  select  a 
i  few  points  from  them.     He  wns  in  business  under  the 
j  firm-name  of    Langdon   &  Page  from   1775  and  on- 
I  wards.     In   1775  to  1777  he  kept  a  journal   while  in 
■  England.    This  was  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
!  His  headquarters   were  mostly  at   Boston  during  his 
'.  busine.ss  career,  which  is  represented  by  a  continuous 
series  of  account-books  from  178:5  to  1790,  and  later 
there  are  books  of  date,  1810-181 1,  and   with  them 
i  are  book.s  of  a  firm  of  much  earlier  date,  which  per- 
haps preceded  him,  1759-1761.     There  is  an  account- 
book  of  his  brother,  Captain  Edward  Page,  1783-1785. 
Edward  was   dead  by  Sept.,  1785.     A  few  entries  he 
made  himself  in  his  book  are  here  presented  to  illus- 
trate the  history  of  the  times : 
t 

I  "  PowDalbiiro*,  Ih-t.  31),  1781.  This  day  entered  the  house  of  Mr. 
.lulin  Page  and  Lniigdoii. 

'*  Nov.  1,  17.^  I.  'f  his  day  Julin  Langdon  turned  out  part  of  my  goods 
in  the  street,  etc. 

".Iiine  8, 17H-J.  I  arrived  at  Boston,  from  Wiscossel  Point,  with  Capt. 
Utiakius. " 

Doctor  Francis  KittrepctE,  1814-1828.  Died 
1828.  This  gentleman  is  still  remembered  by  the 
aged  among  us.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  j)hysi- 
cians,  and  had  the  reputation  himself  of  being  a  good 
one.  In  his  later  life  he  was  the  partner  in  business 
of  the  father  of  the  present  writer,  and  his  death  oc- 
curred at  a  comparatively  early  age.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  received  a  liberal  education,  or  to 
have  been  a  person  of  e.xteusive  culture;  but  he  was, 
nevertheless,  a  skillful  physician  and  bad  a  good 
practice.  In  1824,  he  built  the  house  now  owned 
and  occupied   by  Dr.  Graves,  near  the  Library  on 

'  Pleasant  Street.  This  was  considered  quite  an  un- 
dertaking for  the  times,  but  his  death,  soon   after- 

j  wards,  made  this  expenditure  a  cause  of  family  em- 
barrassment, and  resulted  in  an  early  sale  to  other 
parties.  The  house  is  subslautially  the  same  in 
form  as  it  was  when  built.  Articles  of  agreement 
between  Dr.  Francis  Kittredge  and  his  partner  Dr. 
Benjamin  Cutter,  were  entered  upon  in  1827,  and  one 
item  was  that  "  each  party  and  his  own  family  shall 
receive  attendance  and  medicine  of  the  firm  gratis." 
Dr.  Cutter  appears  to  be  his  pupil  and  assistant  as 
early  as  January,  1825. 

From  his  medical  receipt-books,  still  extant,  it 
would  appear  that  Dr.  Kittredge  originated  in  Tewks- 
bury.  The  inscription  on  his  gravestone  in  Woburn 
second  burying-ground  reads  as  follows: 

"In  memory  of  Doct.  Francis  Kittredge,  who  died  Feb.  24,  1828, 
St.  45. 

**  My  flexh  shall  slumber  in  the  ground. 
Till  the  last  trumpet's  joyful  sound  ; 
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TheD  burst  the  cliaiiid  with  eweet  .surprise, 
And  in  my  Saviour's  image  rise." 

Dr.   Francis   Kittredge  and  his   wife  Sybil   were  , 
both  members  of  the  First  CoDgregational  Church  in 
Woburn  ;  hejoiaing,  according  to  the  records,  in  1817, 
and  she  in  1827.  | 

In  preparing  the  foregoing  sicetches  of  physicians 
the  writer  has  been  impressed  by  the  truth  of  the 
following  observation.  Its  truth,  however,  should 
not  deter  any  one  from  performing  his  whole  duty  to 
the  community  where  he  is  called  to  minister. 

How  little  is  soon  known  of  the  average  physician ! 
A  gravestone  in  a  neglected  buryicg-ground,  is,  per- 
haps, in  a  few  years  his  sole  existing  memorial !  A 
few  anecdotes  of  his  prowess  in  combating  disease,  or 
a  few  reminiscences  of  instances  of  his  wit,  these,  and 
even  less  than  these,  ofttimes  remain,  after  the  genera- 
tion that  knew  him  and  respected  him  have  passed 
ort'the  s'age  of  mortal  existence.  He  may  have  been 
skillful  in  bis  profession,  a  scholar,  a  man  of  high 
mind — and  self-sacrificing,  kind-hearted  and  true — 
but  all  of  these  traits  and  characteristics  are  gradu- 
ally forgotten  with  the  generation  that  knew  him,  as 
the  world  moves  on  and  others  take  the  place  that 
he  formerly  filled.  Like  the  good  Doctor  Singletary 
of  the  Poet  Wliittier's  tale — he  is  dead,  ami  forgotten, 
and  a  very  slight  impression  of  his  work  and  sacri- 
fices remains,  but  he  was  a  benefactor  to  the  com- 
munity nevertheless. 

Doctor  Be.v.fa.mix  Cutter,  1825-1804.  Died 
March  9,  18(34,  aged  sixty.  Dr.  Cutter,  soon  after  his 
graduation  from  Harvard  College  in  1824,  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  student  of  medicine  in  Woburn 
under  Dr.  Francis  Kittredge  in  the  house  now  occu- 
pied by  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Baldwin  ('oolidge,  in  the 
north  village  of  Woburn,  near  the  place  where  ihi.-! 
sketch  is  at  present  penned  by  his  youngest  son.  Dr. 
Cutter,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Kittredge  in  1828,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  i)ractice,  which  lie  held  without  cessa- 
tion for  nearly  forty  years,  till  his  own  death,  in  18G4. 
During  his  whole  life  Dr.  Cutter  was  an  extensive 
reader  of  general  literature,  and  a  close  student  of 
the  literature  of  his  profession  ;  he  was  fond  of  his- 
tory, and  especially  so  of  local  history  and  genealogy, 
and  while  the  duties  of  his  profession  were  extensive 
and  exhausting,  he  found  time  to  prepare  considerable 
material  on  the  subject  of  the  history  of  his  native 
and  adopted  towns,  and  upon  the  genealogy  of  a  num- 
ber of  their  families.  Mo'tt,  if  not  all,  of  this  mate- 
rial has  been  published  by  the  son  on  whom  his  man- 
tle of  local  history  has  partially  fallen — it  is  to  be 
hoped  not  unworthily  I 

There  are  those  living  who  well  remember  the  time 
when  Dr.  Francis  Kittredge  and  Dr.  Sylvanus  Plymp- 
ton,  the  elder,  were  the  two  principal  medical  practi- 
tioners in  the  town.  The  public  favor,  it  is  said,  was 
about  equally  divided  between  them.  Dr.  Plympton 
was,  perhaps,  the  more  distinguished  of  the  two  in 
the  case  of  fevers  and   in   those  diseases  which   re- 


quired only  the  ofiices  of  a  physician,  while  Dr. 
Kittredge  was  the  more  distinguished  in  cases  re- 
quiring the  services  of  a  skillful  surgeon.  Dr.  Cutter 
was  also  distinguished  in  this  latter  respect,  and  it  is 
singular  that  none  of  the  three  were  natives  of  Wo- 
burn. Plympton,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  was  a  native 
of  Medfield  ;  Kittredge,  still  younger,  was  a  native  of 
Tewksbury,  where  the  family  had  long  been  noted  as 
a  race  of  physicians  of  uncommon  skill  ;  while  Cut- 
ter, much  younger  than  either,  was  a  native  of  West 
Cambridge,  now  Arlington,  where  he  was  born  June 
4,  1803.  All  three,  in  common  with  the  custom  of 
the  time,  used  in  those  days  to  ride  about  the  country 
on  horse-back  while  visiting  their  patients.  There  is 
extant  still  a  note-book  made  by  Dr.  Cutter  while  a 
student  of  Kittredge's,  which  is  filled  with  the  many 
receipts  in  use  by  the  medical  profession  of  this  vi- 
cinity at  that  period.  Some  of  them  may  now  be 
accounted  "barbarous."  The  receipt-book  is  enti- 
tled, "  A  recipe  collect  of  various  scarce  and  excel- 
lent compositions,  both  orthodox  and  empirical, 
182-3,"  and  had  we  space  we  should  be  glad  to  copy 
some  of  them.  This  book  was  based  on  similar  books 
of  Drs.  Francis  Kittredge,  the  senior  and  junior, 
the  earliest  of  them  dated  1780.  These  books  are 
still  preserved  and  belong  to  the  present  writer. 
Among  the  receipts  are  some  from  such  honored 
names  as  those  of  Dr.  Marshall  Spring  and  General 
John  Brooks;  others  from  Dr.  Joseph  Fiske,  of  Lex- 
ington ;  Dr.  Danforth,  of  Billerica;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bowes,  of  Bedford,  and  others,  including  receipts 
even  from  some  women.' 

It  is  a  difficult  t:usk  for  a  son  to  write  satisfactorily 
about  his  father.  Long  sketches  of  Dr.  Cutter  have 
appeared  in  various  places,  particularly  in  the  Culler 
Faiinlij  Meniitrial,  pp.  137-142;  his  funeral  addreBs 
being  printed  in  the  appendix  to  that  work,  pp.  335- 
38;  and  an  appreciative  notice  appearing  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  the  WobiiDi  Townsman  for  March  11, 
18(14.  Other  notices  are  cited  in  the  sketch  in  the 
family  memorial  referred  to.  As  we  have  before 
stated,  he  was  born  in  Arlington,  June  4,  1803,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1824,  and  took  his 
medical  degree  from  Harvard  in  1827,  and  from 
Philadelphia  again  in  1857.  His  predilection  for 
study  becoming  early  manifest,  he  was  sent  from 
home  at  the  age  of  eight  years  to  enjoy  the  best  edu- 
cational advantages  he  could  obtain.  He  was  sent  to 
the  academies  in  Westford  and  Andover,  Mass.,  and 
in  Pelham  and  Newmarket,  N.  H.  In  1820  he  en- 
tered Harvard  College.  His  classmate  Rev.  Artemas 
B.  Muzzey  presented  .some  interesting  particulars 
regarding  his  college  life,  which  are  published  in  the 
sketch  in  the  Cutter  Book.  In  1823  and  1824  he 
taught  school  in  Medford  ond  at  Wellfleet,  and  also 
in  other  places.     In  182G  he  was  commissioned  sur- 


'  t.'f.  \V.  R.  Cutter,  On  thu  Soiircis  of  Early  W'olunt  Hi^tory^  a  lecture, 
.\pril  0,  laUT. 
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geon'a  mate,  and  ia  1829  Hurgeon  in  the  militia,  an 
office  which  he  resigned  in  1834.  He  was  one  of  the 
School  Committee  in  Woburn  from  1845  to  1849,  and 
held  various  other  offieea  enumerated  in  the  sketch  in 
the  Cutter  work.  He  was  devoted  to  his  profession 
and  his  last  illness  was  of  brief  duration.  "  A  large 
community,'*  says  his  medical  brethren,  "  has  been 
deprived  of  an  experienced,  able  and  conscientious 
physician,  a  friend  long  and  thoroughly  proved,  and 
'  a  citizen  of  eminent  usefulness — ever  seeking  earnestly 
the  best  good  of  the  public,  and  exerting  through  his 
whole  life  an  exemplary  and  hallowed  influence." 

We  cannot  do  better  than  submit  the  Tovmaman 
notices  in  full.  They  touch  so  many  points  in  the 
character  of  Dr,  Cutter  that  we  think  they  are  worthy 
of  presentation.  There  is  preserved  also  the  account 
of  the  details  of  his  expenses  as  a  college  student  at 
Harvard  from  1820  to  1824.  This  production  has  an 
historical  as  well  as  an  antiquarian  interest.^ 

I  The  following  books  cootain  the  results  of  some  of  his  antiquarian 
researches: — 

(1).  A  History  of  the  Cutter  Family  of  Sew  England.  The  compilatioD 
of  the  late  Dr.  BeDjaniin  Cutter,  of  Woburo,  Mass.  Revised  sdJ  en- 
larged by  William  Richard  Cutter.  Boston,  1871.  Pp.  xi.,  364.  A 
supplement,  1875,  continues  the  number  of  pages  to  432. 

(2).  HiBtory  of  the  Town  of  Arlington,  MauachuieUs.  Formerly  the 
Second  Precinct  in  Cambridge,  or  District  of  Menotoiny,  afterward  the 
town  of  West  Cambridge,  1635-1879.  With  a  Genealogical  Register  of 
Ibo  Inhabitants  of  the  Precinct.  By  Benjamin  and  William  R.  Cutter. 
Boatoo,  1880.     Pp.  viii.  3(38. 

Various  articles  by  W.  R.  Cutter  in  antiquarian  publications  have 
their  origin  in  the  same  source.  An  enumeration  of  them  will  not  be 
attempted  here. 

[M'obum  Towntman,  for  Friday,  Harch  U,  1864.] 

Deaths.     9th,  Dr.  Beujamio  Cutter,  6U  years,  9  mos. 

Editorial.'  Death  of  De.  Cuttek.— It  is  with  deep  regret  we  have 
to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cutter,  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week.  Few  men  wilt  be  missed  so  much  ns  he,  and  they  are  few  whose 
death  might  be  so  truly  regarded  as  a  public  calamity.  lie  has  for  some 
time  been  in  feeble  health,  but  the  dickneas  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  bis  death  was  of  short  duration.  Funeral  services  will  be  held 
In  the  First  Congregational  Church,  on  Monday  afternoon  next,  at  two 
o'clock. 

In  another  column  we  lay  before  our  readers  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Dr.  Cutter,  written  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  but  reflects 
the  fseliugs  of  many  otherB  in  this  eulogy  of  his  friend. 

[Written  for  the  Totmaman.]^ 

DB.    BeXJAMIN    GtTTEB. 

Ma.  Editob:  The  death  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cutter  has  cast  a  gluom 
aver  the  community.  He  has  lived  so  long  in  our  midst,  and  his  life 
has  l>een  one  of  such  singular  usefuluess,  that  it  naturally  arrests  at- 
tention, and  makes  ua  pause  to  ask  how  the  large  Kpace  made  vacant  by 
such  a  bereavement  ia  to  be  filled.  Dr.  Cutter  was  born  in  West  Cam- 
bridge, June  4,  18U3,  and  graduat«tl  at  Harvard  College  in  1824.  He 
studied  medicine  and  surgery  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Francis  Kitt- 
ridge,  in  AVobum,  and  settled  here  as  a  practicing  physician  in  1825 
He  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Amos  Wbittemore,  of  West  Cam- 
bridge, who  now  survives  him. 

Dr.  Cutter  has  lived  one  of  the  must  active  and  useful  lives.  He  has 
devoted  himself  with  untiring  zeal  to  his  profession,  ever  ready  at  the 
call  of  pain  and  suffering,  cuol,  calm  and  skillful,  .\lways  studying  to 
uscertaiD  the  hidden  cause  of  disease,  be  was  fortunate  in  living  one  of 
the  moet  socceseful  of  professional  lives.  Aside  from  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  profession,  he  has  found  time  to  accumulate  a  large  amount  of 


»John  L.  Parker. 


b  By  Nathan  Wyman. 


The  widow  of  Dr.  Cutter  died  June  6,  1871.  His 
children  who  lived  to  maturity  were  Benjamin  L., 
died  1852;  Ephraim  ;  Mary  W.,  married  Samuel  A. 
Fowle,  and  died  1865 ;  William  R.,  librarian  of  the 
Woburn  Public  Library  and  the  writer  of  this  com- 
munication. 

Ephraim  Cutter,  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cutter,  was 
born  in  Woburn,  September  1,  1832.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  1852,  and  received  the  degree  of 
M,D.  from  Harvard  in  1856,  and  at  Philadelphia  in 
1857,  and  LL.D.  from  Iowa  College,  1887.  He  is 
known,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  for  his  med- 
ical writings  and  inventions.  From  1856  to  1875  he 
practiced  his  profession  in  Woburn,  and  later  in 
Cambridge  and  Boston,  and  now  in  New  York  City. 
He  has  been  honored  with  a  gold  medal  abroad. 

WiLLAKD  Adams  was  a  physician  in  Woburn  in 
1842,  and  was  here  still  earlier.  He  was  connected 
with  Marlborough,  N.  H.  (see  History  of  that 
town),  and,  returning  to  Woburn  in  later  life,  died 
here  July  19,  1883. 

The  Middlesex  East  District  Medical  Society  was 
organized  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cutter  in 
Woburn,  October  22,  1850,  and,  besides  himself,  Drs. 
Nelson,  Plyropton,  Clough,  Drew,  Piper  and  Rickard, 
from  Woburn,  were  present.  All  but  Dr.  Piper  are 
Qow  dead. 

A  miniature  directory  of  Woburn,  prepared  by 
NTathan  Wyman  in  1850,  contains  the  names  of  the 
following  physicians  resident  in  Woburn  in  that 
year:  Augustus  Plympton,  Benjamin  Cutter,  S.  Wat- 
minute  facts  in  relation  to  the  history  of  tbe  town  and  its  inhRbitants. 
He  could  tell  you,  for  he  has  visited  them,  the  precise  spot  where  nearly 
till  the  first  settlers  of  Woburn  lived,  and  where  they  died,  and  what 
tiecame  of  the  succeeding  generations  of  children.  With  a  retentive 
memory,  a  well  cultivated  and  inquiring  miod,  and  a  familiar  profea- 
■>ional  acquaintance  with  nearly  all  the  families  residing  in  town  for 
tbe  last  thirty>eight  years,  bis  decision  in  relation  to  any  genealogical 
fact  was  considered  final. 

For  the  last  tbiriy-tive  years  he  bas  been  one  of  the  most  active  and 
influential  members  of  the  tirst  Congregational  society,  and  for  many 
years  the  clerk  of  the  church,  and  at  tbe  time  of  his  death  was  en- 
gaged in  muking  an  historical  catalogue  of  all  the  members  uf  the 
church  from  its  organizatiou  ;  a  work  of  this  kind  from  a  pen  like  his 
would  have  been  of  the  greatest  historical  value. 

In  social  life  he  was  an  atfable,  true-hearted  friend.  His  honesty  was 
proverbial,  and  his  character  was  above  reproach.  His  modesty  was 
itkln  to  bashfulness,  yet  he  was  possessed  with  a  courage  that  did  uot 
seek  the  approbation  of  others,  nor  fear  their  censure.  He  early  en- 
listed in  the  cause  of  temperance,  when  to  be  its  advocate  insured  lo  one 
cold  looks,  bitter  words,  and  a  loss  of  practice.  He  never  thought  of 
these  things,  however,  but  only  asked  wbat  was  the  duty  of  a  true  man. 
The  ready  and  cheerful  manner  with  which  he  worked  in  all  causes 
which  tend  to  elevate  and  educate  ciociety  is  itself  a  noble  monument  to 
bis  memory. 

He  had  a  noble  profesaiunal  pride,  and  was  not  unvions  t>f  bis  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  medical  profession.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  spoke  un- 
kindly of  any  of  them.  It  was  not  his  way  to  parade  the  mistakes  or 
faults  of  others  before  the  world,  and  if  he  bad  anything  to  say  it  was 
to  them,  not  of  them. 

No  one  could  be  more  miued  by  tbe  community  at  large  than  be,  and 
many  are  the  tears  that  will  drop  with  thuse  uf  his  bereavoU  family  into 
his  newly-opened  grave. 

Issue  for  March  18, 1854,  contains  a  notice   of  Dr.  Cutter's   funeral. 
I   Cf.  also  Tuwntmanfoi  April  1,  IH&4,  and   Wvhurn  Juurnul,  April  2,  1664. 
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son  Drew,  John  Nelson,  Truman  Rickard,  Richard 
U.  Piper,  John  Clough,  Thomas  S.  Scales.' 

We  will  not  attempt  a  history  of  the  physicians  in 
Woburn  since  1850.  The  oldest  of  them  now  living 
here  is  Dr.  John  M.  Harlow,  a  native  of  Whitehall, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  early  life  a  teacher;  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  in  1840,  studied  in  the  Philadel- 
phia School  of  Anatomy,  and  graduated  at  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  in  Philadelphia  in  1844.  In 
January,  1845,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Cavendish,  Vt.,  and  remained  there 
fifteen  years,  till  obliged  to  retire  from  ill  health. 
He  settled  in  practice  in  Woburn  in  1861,'  where  he 
has  held  a  great  variety  of  offices,  and  among  them 
that  of  State  Senator  two  terms. 

Dr.  Harlow  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  a  case 
under  his  treatment  of  recovery  from  the  passage  of 
an  iron  bar  through  the  head.  The  subject  of  it  was 
a  young  man  who,  while  engaged  in  drilling  a  hole 
in  a  rock  in  Cavendish,  Vt.,  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1848,  a  premature  explosion  of  the  blast  drove 
this  iron  implement  completely  through  his  head  and 
high  into  the  air.  The  iron  was  three  feetseven  inches 
in  length,  round,  and  comparatively  smooth  by  use. 
After  the  accident  the  man  was  carried  some  distance 
in  an  ox-cart,  but  got  out  of  the  cart  himself  with 
little  assistance,  and  later  walked  up  a  long  flight  ol 
stairs,  with  the  help  of  his  physician,  and  got  upon 
the  bed  in  the  room  where  he  was  placed.  The  man 
spoke  and  said  :  "The  iron  entered  there,"  pointing 
to  the  hole  in  his  cheek,  "and  passed  through  my 
head."  He  hoped  he  was  "  not  much  hurt."  The  iron 
had  passed  through  the  brain,  and  the  patient  con- 
tinued in  a  reasonably  comfortable  state,  with  his 
mind  clear,  saying  he  did  not  "care,  to  see  his 
friends,"  and  said  he  should  "  be  at  work  in  a  few 
days."  After  lingering  between  life  and  death — bis 
friends  were  so  certain  of  his  immediate  death  that 
they  had  his  coffin  and  clothes  in  readiness — he 
gradually  improved  under  treatment  and  recovered, 
after  which  he  took  to  traveling,  visited  many  places 
near  home,  and  in  1852  turned  his  back  upon  New 
England  never  to  return.  He  remained  nearly  eight 
years  in  Chili.  South  America,  and  eventually  went 
to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  died  there  of  convulsions 
on. May  21,  1861,  twelve  years  and  six  months  after 
the  date  of  his  accident.^ 


'  For  obituary  uotice  of  Dr.  Stephen  Wataon  Drew,  jee  l^■u6ll<•.l  Juur. 
Ml,  Feb.  20,  IST.i;  Wuhm,,  Adrrrlu^.  Feb.  Jo,  1875;  fur  Dr.  John  N'el- 
800,  ir.Aiir,,  rc.u>.i.m<„,,  March  lH,  .\tiril  I,  186+  ;  llubiin,  J„i,n,Lil.  .\pril 
2,  1864;  Truman  Rickard,  ir..6.ir«  y..ii,„,i/.  Augurt  10,  18iil  ;  W-bun, 
tiad,jft,  .Vug.  9,  16,  18BI  ;  John  Clough  (physician  auU  ilentiat),  Wobiin, 
J;nr,Ml.  Dec.  iJ,  1879  ;  Wubiir:,  .U,erti>^r.  Nov.  27,  Dec.  4,  1S711  ;  Thomas 
S.  Scaler  (Homueopathic),  \\\,bi'ni  Journal.  June  17,  1881;  Wtjbnru  Ad- 
vfrlunr,  June  10,  1881. 

Dr.  Drew  was  a  natiie  of  Milton,  N.  H.  ;  Dr.  Nelson,  of  Milford, 
Mass.  iCf.  Ballou'3  Hi,l.  Mihurd.  MS) ;  Dr.  Rickard,  of  Cornish,  N.  H.'; 
Dr.  Clough,  Sr  Sanbornton  or  Tiltou,  N.  H.  ;  Dr.  Scales,  of  Henni- 
ker,  N.  H. 

-Cf.  \\'ub»r,i  Buditf^t,  Nor.  s,  1861. 

3  For  a  published  account  of  this  case,  see  ■•  Recovery  from  the  passage 


The  Legal  Profession. — The  legal  profession 
does  not  have  any  exclusively  professional  repre- 
sentatives in  Woburn  till  a  comparatively  late  period. 
The  ordinary  law  business  that  existed  in  the  earlier 
time  was  performed  by  persons  holding  the  offices  of 
magistrates,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  more 
liberally  educated  members  of  the  community,  such 
as  the  clergymen,  and,  even  where  such  were  to  be 
found,  the  physicians,  attempted  some  forms  of  that 
business,  such  as  the  writing  of  wills  and  deeds. 
There  were  various  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  earlier 
period,  specimens  of  whose  handiwork  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  legal  documents  are  still  preserved.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  William  Johnson,  son  of 
Edward  ;  Samuel  Carter,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas ;  James 
Converse,  the  major;  Jonathan  Tyng ;  Eleazer 
Flagg;  Jonathan  Poole;  and,  of  still  later  date, 
James  Fowle,  whose  commission  is  still  preserved, 
dated  November  19,  1761 ;  Josiah  Johnson,'  Samuel 
Thompson,  Samuel  Wyman  and  Zebadiah  Wyman  ; 
and  later  still,  before  lawyers  were  accounted  numer- 
ous, Timothy  Winn  and  Benjamin  Wyman.  Two 
of  the  above  personages,  viz. :  Samuel  Thompson  and 
Benjamin  Wyman,  have  left  papers  which  are  still 
accessible  in  abundance,  showing  the  large  number  of 
actions  which  were  prosecuted  before  them  and  the 
great  nnmber  of  estates  which  were  settled. 

Lawyers. — Joseph  Bartlett,  Esq.,  attorney-at- 
law  in  Woburn  as  early  as  1790,  per  that  valuable  pub- 
lication called  the  Moisachusetts  £eguter,w&a  named  in 
Esquire  Thompson's  accounts  in  Woburn  from 
August,  1788,  to  December,  1792.  This  Esquire 
Bartlett  was  styled  "Captain"  in  Woburn  from  1789 
to  1796.  In  1797  his  career  as  a  lawyer  in  Woburn 
had  ended  by  his  removal  to  Cambridge.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1782,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Plymouth.  He  left  Cam- 
bridge about  1809,  and  afterwards  resided  in  Ports- 
mouth, Saco  and  in  Boston,  in  which  place  he  died  in 
1827,  "  his  sun "  said  to  have  "  went  down  in  a 
cloud."  He  had  no  children.  The  Woburn  diarist. 
Esquire  Thompson,  refers  to  him,  under  date  of 
January  2,  1789,  as  follows  :  "  Cloudy  and  fair.  At 
Capt.  Bartlett's."  This  entry  shows  that  the  Es- 
quire had  settled  in  Woburn  by  that  date.  Again 
Esquire  Thompson  records  :  "August  25,  1790.  Some 
cloudy  and  some  fair.  Mr.  Bartlett's  house  raised." 
And  again  he  records  :  "  June  20,  1797.  Went  to 
Cambridge  to  Capt.  Bartlett's."  This  shows  that  the 
captain,  otherwise  the  squire,  had  then,  or  by  that 
time,  removed  to  Cambridge.  His  house  in  Wo- 
burn was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Black  House, 

of  an  iron  bar  through  the  head,"  by  John  M.  Harlow,  M.D.,  of  Wo- 
burn :  with  a  plats.  \d  addraas  twfore  the  president  aod  fellows  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  read  June  3,  1868.     20  pp. 

'  Some  of  these  oames  i..e   recognized   in  Whitraore's   Cirii   Litt  of 
Muu.,  viz.,  justices  of  the  peacs:  William  Johnson,  1692:  Major  Jauiea 
Converee,  1700,  1702;  Jonathan  Tyug,  1700;  Eleazsr  Flagg ;  Jonathan 
Poole,  1727,   1729,  1731 ;    Josiah  Johnson,  1755,   1761  ;    James   Fowle 
1761. 
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from  ita  color,  and  was  called  by  that  name  aa  long 
as  it  stood,  which  was  after  the  year  1850.  It  stood 
on  the  estate  now  numbered  732  M.ain  Street,  near 
present  Central  Square,  the  residence  where  dwells 
the  writer  of  this  brief  sketch  of  the  first  lawyer  by 
profession  to  settle  in  Woburn.  The  low,  onentory 
building,  now  occupied  as  a  dwelling  at  Central 
Square,  near  the  junction  of  Main  and  Vine  Streets, 
but  located  on  Main  Street,  and  sometimes  called 
the  Poole  house,  by  the  older  citizens,  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  for  his  law-oflSce.  This  point  in 
his  day  was  an  important  business  centre  in  Wo- 
burn, being  on  the  line  of  two  important  stage- 
routes,  and  conveniently  reached.  His  practice  was 
probably  as  fair  as  the  circumstances  of  the  town 
would  warrant.  He  possessed  a  singular  taste  for 
his  time  in  house-decoration.  In  Woburn  he  had 
his  house  painted  black,  with  white  paint  for  the 
window-sashes  and  green  for  the  doors.  At  Saco 
he  is  said  to  have  built  a  house  of  a  round  form, 
and  to  have  painted  it  a  fiery  red  color.  C'f. 
Paige's  Hiit.  Camb.,  484. 

LoA.MMi  B.vLDWix,  attorney,  1803-1805.  Gradu- 
ate Harvard  College,  1800.  Died  1838.  Son  of  Col. 
Loammi  Baldwin.  Born  in  Woburn,  1780.  He  was 
the  distinguished  civil  engineer. 

Loammi  Baldwin,  "  father  of  civil  engineering  in 
America,"  is  one  among  the  leaders  of  industrial  work 
in  this  country,  to  whom  the  community  owes  much. 
There  were  few  works  of  internal  improvement  car- 
ried out  in  America  during  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  present  century  with  which  he  was  not  connect- 
ed. Two  great  works — the  Government  dry  docks  at 
Charlestown  and  "Norfolk — stanrl  unsurpassed  to-day 
among  the  engineering  structures  of  the  country  as 
specimens  of  his  skill.  Such  is  the  commendation 
passed  upon  him  by  his  biographer,  Prof.  George  L. 
Vose,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Loammi  Baldwin,  Esq.,  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Loam- 
mi Baldwin,  and  was  born  in  Woburn,  May  16,  1780. 
He  fitted  for  college,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1800.  His  inclination  at  that  time  was 
towards  mechanical  subjects,  to  which  very  little  at- 
tention was  paid  in  the  college  curriculum,  and  while 
in  college  he  made,  with  his  own  hands,  a  clock, 
which  kept  good  time,  and  was  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  his  class.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
law  at  Groton,  after  graduating  from  college,  and  sig- 
nalized himself  there  in  a  mechanical  capacity  by  the 
construction  of  a  fire-engine  in  1802,  which  is  still  in 
use.  Loammi  Baldwin,  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
died  June  30,  1838. 

He  opened  an  office  in  Cambridge,  as  a  lawyer,  in 
1804,  which  business  he  pursued  about  three  years, 
when  he  turned  his  attention  to  engineering,  going  to 
England  in  1807  with  that  object  in  view,  and  on  his 
return  settled  in  Charlestown.  For  a  fuller  account  of 
his  ability  as  an  engineer  and  his  professional  works, 
see   A   Sketch   of   the    Life   and    Woris  of   Loammi 


Baldwin,  Civil  Engineer,  by  George  L.  Vose  :  Boston, 
1885,  28  pp.,  8vo,  with  a  portrait.  An  account  of 
the  fire-engine,  "Torrent,"  1802,  with  an  illustration, 
is  given  in  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green's  Groton  Historical 
Series,  vol.  ii.  pp.  393,  394.  This  was  the  first  fire- 
engine  in  Groton,  and  after  a  use  of  more  than  eighty- 
seven  years  will  throw  a  stream  of  water  over  the 
highest  roofs  in  town.  Thus  Loammi  Baldwin's  con- 
trivance for  extinguishing  fires  has  been  a  very  useful 
and  effective  one,  and  Dr.  Green  says,  on  several  oc- 
casions it  has  prevented  serious  conflagrations  in  the 
town  of  Groton. 

Abnek  Bartlett,  attorney,  1804-lSOG.  Removed 
to  Medford,  where  his  name  appears  1808. 

He  was  a  native  of  Plymouth,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  1799.  and  died  in  1850,  aged  seventy- 
fuur.  Cf.  Brooh'  HUtory  of  Medford,  309.  Ab- 
ner  Bartlett  and  Sarah  B.  Burgess,  both  of  Woburn, 
were  married  December  21,  1806. 

Wyman  Richardsox,  Esy.,  attorney-at-law,  in 
Woburn,  in  1811,  and  still  the  same  in  1837,  was  for 
a  long  period  apparently  the  only  lawyer  living  in 
the  town.  He  died  in  1841.  He  was  adjutant  in  the 
militia,  1820,  and  brigade  major,  1823-183(j.  He  was 
born  in  Woburn,  February  19,  1779 ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1804;  studied  law  and  practiced  in 
Woburn  ;  and  died  suddenly  in  this  town.  June  22, 
1841,  aged  sixty-one.    Cf  B.  Mem.  336,  337. 

WiLLiA-M  C.  Jartis,  Esq.,  attorney-at-law,  1831- 
1833.  He  represented  Woburn  in  the  Legislature  in 
1830,  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
1823,  1824,  1826,  and  1827,  and  at  one  time  a  candi- 
date for  Governor.     Cf.   Winchester  Record,  i.  128. 

"  WiNlHESTEB.  UCt.  21,  18««. 

"Me.  Cutter: — I  send  you  s^ime  faces aljout  William  ('.  Jarris,  which 
.rou  can  nse  aa  jou  pleaee.  I  well  remcnibtr  limi  when  lie  lived  in 
South  Woburn,  although  I  waa  a  eniail  boy  when  he  came  here  in  \><'2b 
or  '26.  He  bought  the  Swan  farni.  where  the  Urammers  lived  when 
they  moved  out  here  in  1822.  .\fter  Jarvia  moved  away,  about  1635^ 
Isaac  Shattuck  bought  the  farm— the  Sbsttuck  who  at  one  time  kept  the 
Academy  boarding-house  in  Woburn.  Jarvie.  I  am  sure,  came  here 
from  Pittsdeld,  Maas.,  where  lie  waa  living  in  1S20,  and  where  be  wrote 
and  published  a  book  of  40(1  pages,  called  ihe  '  Republican,  or  a  series  of 
essays  on  the  principle  and  policy  of  free  states."  I  have  read  it.  au  in- 
teresting and  able  work.  I  do  uot  know  where  he  was  born,  but  do 
know  that  he  moved  to  Clareniout,  S.  II.,  mid  in  1S38,  when  iibuul  flfly 
years  old,  went  over  the  Coiinectictit  River  to  the  town  opposite  and 
dhot  himself,  dying  instaiilly.  He  wua  .[iiile  a  6o<>A  farmer,  a  good 
scholar,  a  stout-built  man.  He  bad  a  law-office  in  Woburn,  where  he 
went  daily,  riding  in  a  two-wheeled  chaise,  with  a  dog  always  following 
behind.  He  waA  round-shouldered,  had  u  cock  eye,  red  face,  was  a  high 
liver,  hard  drinker  and  fond  of  women  ;  had  no  children.  I  think  bis 
wife  died  here.  When  he  left  town  his  furniture  was  sold  at  anclion. 
My  father  bought  a  maboguny  dining  table,  which  I  now  have.  It  was 
said  he  bought  a  farm  and  moved  here  to  run  as  a  candidate  for  Gover- 
nor. I  am  sure  he  was  a  candidate  and  ran  as  the  free  bridge  candi- 
date— to  abolish  the  toll  over  Warren  Bridge,  which  at  that  period  was 
being  agitated.  I  tbluk  be  waa  elected  Speaker  of  the  house  when  a 
member-  He  was  a  Whig  in  politics  and  strongly  oppcwd  by  Col. 
John  Wade,  but  on  account  of  bis  being  strong  for  the  free  bridge  was 
elected.     Moat  respectfully  yours,  etc.,  N.  -4.  Rh  iiAEueoii." 

Albert  H.  Nei..son,  E^q.,'  attorney-at-law,  1842- 


I  Lawyers  named  in  miniature  Woburn  directorj'  for  1850.  For  obituary 
noticea  of  Jamea  M.    Randall   see    Woburn  Journal,  August  3,    16til ; 
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43,  etc.  Albert  Hobart  Nelson,  Esq.,  of  Woburn,  died 
at  Somerville,  June  27,  1858,  aged  forty-six  years. 
He  was  son  of  Dr.  John  Nelson,  and  was  horn  in 
Milford,  Mass.,  March  12,  1812.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1832,  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Samuel  Hoar,  of  Concord,  JIass.,  and  in  1839  entered 
on  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Concord,  and  in 
1842  removed  to  Woburn.  He  was  appointed  district 
attorney  for  Middlesex  about  184*5,  and  filled  the  po- 
jition  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  for  two  succes- 
sive sessions,  1848  and  1849;  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  in  1854,  and  continued  thus  till  trans- 
ferred to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Suffolk  County  in  1855.  He  sat  on  the  bench  till 
the  spring  of  1858,  when  he  was  obliged  to  resign  be- 
cause of  continued  ill-health,  severe  shocks  of  paraly- 
sis mastering  him  and  carrying  him  to  the  grave. 
He  was  an  able  and  accomplished  lawyer,  of  culti- 
vated intellect,  popular,  easy  and  graceful  in  manner. 
Woburn  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  him  as  a  citizen, 
for  his  many  able  qualities  and  his  public  spirit.  Cf. 
Woburn  Journal,  July  3,  1858;  Woburn  Budget,  July 
2,  1858 ;  Ballou's  UU/.  Mil/ord,  928. 

As.A.  Spauldinc;  and  J.\mes  M.  Rand.^ll,'  1847. 
Joshua  P.  Coxver.se'  (under  the  firm  of  Nelson  & 
Converse).     Gorham  Parkes.' 

The  lawyers  since  this  period  have  been  numerous 
and  we  may  be  pardoned  if  their  names  are  omitted. 
Most  of  those  who  have  settled  here  since  1850  are 
still  living,  and  their  names  also  are  given  under  the 
history  of  the  bar  in  Middlesex  County  in  another 
part  of  this  volutne. 
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liV    W.   k.  CL  ITER. 

The  Traix-Baxd. — .V  few  remarks  of  a  general 
nature  on  this  hitherto  neglected  subject  in  the  history 
of  Woburn  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  militia 
of  the  colonial  period  was  intended  for  the  public  de- 
fence, and  the  companies  composing  it  were  expected 
to  perform  arduous  duty  and  to  accomplish  important 
military  achievements.  The  training-day  was  then 
no  "mere  playing  at  soldiers,"  but  a  serious  study  for 
the  defence  of  the  Couimonwealth.  The  regulations 
covering  many  pages  of  the  Colony  records,  and  the 


Wobiint  Dntlggt,  Aui^itst  -J,  ISCl.  He  \v;u  Ixini  in  I'riuceton,  -ion  ut*  Ed- 
ward anU  Kliza,  ;iud  died  uf  :ipt)plexy  Ain;iiit  1,  leiil,  aged  forty  yeiira. 
liiie  moDtb,  nine  duyi.  Fur  iiniilar  iiutici-s  ..l'  Jo^^liiia  P.  Converge  see 
ir.jt.irn  J..,i,it,il.  .March  1?,  IsTi.  :  11.))...,-,,  .l./ivrfi-T,  Jlarcli  10,  IsTO. 
Mr.  Cunvei-se  vva:j  a  L^rnduateul  Bruwn  Cniver.,ity,  1S4*. 


acts  and  resolves  of  the  Province,  testify  to  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it  [see  Mem.  Hist.  Boston,  ii. 
481] ;  and  the  colonists  placed  on  record  their  belief 
that  their  safety  and  peace  could  not  be  preserved 
"  without  military  orders  and  officers."  Military  ser- 
vice was  required  of  all  able-bodied  men  to  1686,  and 
such  service  commenced  at  the  age  of  16  years, 
and  no  limit  was  prescribed  for  its  close.  Men  of 
76,  and  even  older,  were  active  in  the  ordinary  train- 
ings, and  men  of  60  were  always  found  drilling  in  the 
ranks.  In  the  old  country  it  had  been  the'practice  to 
enlist  men  in  the  train-band  jit  16  years  and  to  dis- 
miss them  at  60.-  In  1689  the  term  of  service  was 
shortened  from  16  to  60  years,  though  the  officers 
often  voluntarily  served  til!  a  much  later  period  of 
life.  The  historian  of  Cambridge  mentions  several 
notable  examples  in  that  town,  such  as  Samuel  Green, 
the  veteran  printer,  who  held  military  otfice  at  Cam- 
bridge about  sixty  years,  being  sergeant,  1643 ;  ensign, 
1660;  lieutenant,  1686,  and  captain,  1689,  when  he 
was  seventy-five  years  old.  He  died,  evidently  still 
in  office,  in  1702,  aged  87.  He  possessed,  it  was  said, 
an  extraordinary  martial  genius,  and  in  an  obituary 
notice  of  his  son,  in  1733,  it  was  stated  that  his  father 
took  such  great  delight  in  the  military  exercise,  that 
the  arrival  of  the  training-days  would  raise  his  spirits, 
and  when  he  was  so  aged  that  he  could  not  walk,  he 
would  be  carried  out  in  his  chair  into  the  field,  to  view 
and  order  hiscompany.  Daniel  Gookin, of  Cambridge, 
whose  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Woburn  affairs,  was  another  example  of  a  person 
of  great  age  serving  as  an  active  military  officer.  He 
was  captain  of  the  Cambridge  train-band  about  forty 
years,  and  continued  to  be  the  captain  or  commander 
of  his  local  company,  while  he  held  the  offices  of  a 
sergeant-major,  or  commander  of  a  county  regiment, 
and  major-general,  or  commander  of  all  the  military 
force  of  the  Colony;  the  immediate  command  of  his 
company  while  he  occupied  these  higher  offices  being 
exercised  by  a  lieutenant,  sometimes  styled  captain- 
lieutenant.  Promotion  was  slow,  and  the  practice 
prevailed,  and  continued  probably  till  the  Revolution, 
for  a  captain  to  be  the  captain  of  his  company,  how- 
ever highly  he  might  be  promoted,  so  long  as  he  was 
in  office.  Other  instances  might  be  cited  of  old  men 
remaining  long  in  office,  such  as  Captain  Thomas 
Prentice,  of  Cambridge,  the  part  now  Brighton,  cap- 
tain of  the  troop  distinguished  in  Philip's  War,  sev- 
eral members  of  which  were  from  Woburn ;  John 
Wyman,  of  Woburn,  holding  the  office  of  its  cornet 
and  later  of  its  lieutenant  in  that  war.  Edward 
Oakes,  of  Cambridge,  was  quartermaster  of  this  troop 
in  1656,  and  twenty  years  afterwards  was  engaged 
with  it  in  Philip's  War,  with  the  office  of  a  cornet 
and   later  a  lieutenant.     All  these  Cambridge  officers 


-  ^ee  a  cunteDipomry  dociimenc  of  date  ItioO,  priuted  iu  Paige'd  i/ii/. 
o/  CaiiibruLje,  pp.  H)l-*)2,  ou  [lie  subject  why  old  men  of  aisLty  should  not 
be  required  to  train.  .Vuuiber  example  of  the  etfect  o(  trainipg  on  old 
uieu  is  siveu  in  rbe  same  work,  p.  402. 
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named  were  old  men  at  the  end  of  their  service,  and 
the  youngest  of  them  died  at  the  age  of  75,  and  the 
oldest  at  89  years.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  com- 
missioned officer  in  the  colonial  militia  served  prac- 
tically for  life;  that  the  unit  of  military  organization 
was  the  company  otherwise  called  the  town  training- 
band  or  train-band,  and  that  the  direct  maintenance 
of  military  discipline  depended  upon  the  captains. 
These  officers  were  clothed  with  considerable  power. 
Promotion  was  also  systematic  aud  regular,  and  long 
service  in  any  office  the  rule.  The  duties  of  any 
office,  however  dangerous,  were  considered  as  an  obli- 
gation and  an  honor.  Revelations  from  contemporary 
documents  show  that  some  of  these  men  possessed  a 
severe  and  crusty  temper,  but  they  exhibited  un- 
doubted bravery  in  battle.^ 

Two-thirds  of  a  company,  to  1673,  were  often  mus- 
keteers, or  men  carrying  fire-armn,  while  the  other 
third  were  armed  with  pikes  or  lances.  The  pike- 
men  wore  corselets  and  head-pieces,  and  those  who 
could  not  afford  corselets  wore  buff-coats,  or  quilted 
coats.  The  commiseioned  officers  of  an  infantry 
company  were  three — a  captain,  a  lieutenant  and  an 
officer  called  an  ensign,  who,  when  the  company 
could  afford  to  have  one,  carried  a  standard  or  ensign 
or  flag.  These  officers  had  power  to  punish  their 
men  for  military  offences.  A  foot  company  had  sixty- 
four  members,  besides  officers,  and  each  foot  company 
had  two  drums.  A  cavalry  troop  was  not  allowed  to 
exceed  seventy  members,  and  one  troop  was  assigned 
to  each  county  regiment.  The  commissioned  officers 
of  a  troop  were  a  captain,  a  lieutenant  and  a  cornet — 
the  last  the  third  officer  in  rank,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
bear  the  ensign  or  colors  of  the  troop,  a  duty  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  the  ensign  of  infantry. 

The  latest  instance  found  of  the  use  of  the  term 
training-band  for  an  infantry  company  in  Woburn 
is  in  1787.  The  term  is  found  in  a  document  en- 
dorsed with  the  title  "The  Train-band,"  containing 
the  list  of  the  names  of  the  members,  and  an  account 
of  the  arms,  equipments  and  ammunition  possessed  by 
the  company,  which,  on  Monday,  April  30,  1787,  met 
for  a  review  or  inapection,  of  which  the  above  docu- 
ment is  a  report. 

The  list  following  comprises  the  officers  of  the  local 
train-band,  or  foot  company,  in  the  town  of  Woburn 
during  the  colonial  period.  All  the  offices  held  by 
an  individual  are  included  under  his  name. 

Ofticsbs  or  the  Tbain  Band  in  Woburn,  1642-1692. 
Captaiiu. 

Edward  JoboBOD,  died  1672,  aged  73  ;  lieuteoaDt  in  Woburn,  1644-49  ; 
of  military  company  of  Middlesex,  1645 ;  captain,  1650-72. 

John  C&rter,  died  1692,  aged  76  ;  ensign  in  Wobam  company,  1651-61; 
lieutenant,  1664-72  ;  captain,  1672-92.  In  tbe  General  Court  records  is 
tbis  entry  :  "  Woburn  military  officers.  Upon  a  motion  in  behalf  of  Wo- 
bom  company,  it  is  ordered  tbat  Lieut.  John  Carter  be  captain,  William 
JobnsoD,  lieutenant,  and  James  Conrerse,  ensign,  to  the  foot  company 


1  A  cariooa  instance  of  hasty  temper  on  tbe  part  of  Major  Gookin  id 
glTen  in  Paige's  HiMt.  Comb.,  p.  563.  John  Johnson,  apparently  of  Wo- 
barn,  wu  one  of  tbe  witnesses. 


there,"  1672.  The  inecriptioD  on  his  gravestone  in  the  first  burying- 
ground  at  Woburn  Centre  ia  as  follows  :"  Captain  John  <'aner,  aged 
about  76  years,  deceased  the  14th  of  September,  1G92." 

William  Johnson,  died  1704,  aged  74  ;  eneicti  in  Woburn  company, 
ir>61-72;  lieutenant,  1072-88;  capraiii,  1690-91;  major,  1092-1714. 
There  is  preserred  one  incident  uf  hia  military  experience.  On  ihe 
night  of  August  23,  1695,  after  an  alarm  occasioned  by  the  killing  and 
capture  of  fifteen  persons  by  the  Indiana  at  Billerica  on  tbe  5tli  inst. 
preceding,  some  300  men  assembled  in  arms  at  Billerica,  from  Wu- 
burn,  Reading,  Maiden  and  other  towns,  under  tbe  conduct  or  cum- 
mand  of  Major  William  Johnson  and  other  ufticers,  where  they  were 
found  by  another  ufficer  who  had  been  deputed  by  the  government  to 
command  them.  Their  further  operations,  with  Major  William  Joliu- 
aon  as  second  in  coiomand,  are  described  in  a  document  presented  in 
Frotbingham's  Charlesloirn,  241,  aud  in  Hazen's  BiUerica,  132-33.  A 
thorough  search  of  the  country  to  the  northward  of  BiUerica  by  this  ex- 
pedition failed  to  discover  the  enemy  in  force  anywhere,  and  tbe  men 
who  had  assembled  fur  tbe  pursuit  of  the  foe  were  dismissed. 

William  Johnson  in  his  time  attained  to  higher  civic  office  than  uny 
other  citizen  of  Woburn.  He  was  one  of  the  magistrates  or  staititantw, 
as  they  were  called,  of  the  Colony,  and  a  military  officer  uf  tbe  several 
mnks  to  that  of  major,  and,  at  the  riek  of  imprisonment,  resisted  the 
spirit  of  royal  aggression  in  the  days  of  Andros.  He  wua  a  man  ul 
ability,  and  the  records  he  ba^  left  are  e.xamples  of  belter  English  than 
tbat  in  the  famous  work  of  his  uiore  celebrated  lather. 

James  Converse,  died  I70i"i,  aged  lil  ;  sergeant  in  Woburn  rompany 
1674-87  ;  ensign,  1689  ;  captain,  mainly  in  the  Colony  service,  Ii;S'.i-*i2  ; 
msjor,  1693-1706.  His  military  reputiition  is  greater  thuu  that  of  any 
other  Woburn  man  of  his  period.  He  was  iu  the  country  service,  as  it  was 
termed,  for  thre«  years  as  a  captain,  lt'9(V02,  in  the  war  against  the 
Eastern  Indians,  and  as  an  officer  in  tbe  Colony  forces  stationed  in  tht.t 
i^ectioD  commanded  the  well-known  .-^torer'a  garrison-house  at  Wells. 
With  a  very  small  force  be  defended  that  place  bravely  and  successfully, 
aud  with  slight  loss,  against  a  much  superior  force  of  French  and  In- 
dians, after  a  siege  of  several  days,  in  l(t92.  For  liis  gallant  conduct  on 
that  occasion  he  was  promoted  major  in  1G93.  His  gravestone  iu  Wo- 
burn first  burying-ground  presents  tbe  titles  of  both  "Major"  and 
'*  Esquire"  in  connection  with  his  uame. 

Lieiitenaiits. 

James  Converse,  died  1715,  aged  95,  the  last  survivor  of  the  signers  of 
the  original  town  ordere  for  Woburn  of  1040  ;  sergeant  in  Woburn  com- 
pany, 165a-72;  ensign,  1672-88;  lieutenant,  1088-1715.  He  is  styled 
"Lieutenant"  on  his  gravestone  in  Wuburn  first  burying-ground. 

John  Wynian,  died  1084,  aged  about  63  ;  sergeant,  1G7_' ;  cornet,  167.".  ; 
lieutenant,  1675-84  ;  officer,  cornet  and  lieutenant  iu  Captain  Thomas 
Prentice's  troop ;  in  active  service  in  Philip's  War:  in  tbe  famous  Xar- 
ragansett  campaign,  which  ended  in  tbe  Fort  Fight,  where  hi3  mn,  a 
member  of  bis  command,  was  killed,  and  he  himself  was  wounded 
during  a  scouting  foray  by  an  Indian  arrow  which  hit  him  in  the  face. 

Thomas  Fuller,  died  1608,  aged  80;  sergeant  (Woburn),  1656  and  1b85  ; 
lieutenant,  1685-86.  He  married  the  widow  of  Lieutenant  John  Wy- 
man  ;  resided  much  of  tbe  time  elsewhere,  and  died  in  tbat  part  of  rSalem 
now  Middleton,  Mass.     See  A".  E.  Hint.  Gen.  Re>j.  xiii.  351. 

Gersbom  Flagg,  killed  in  battle  with  the  Indians  July  6,  1690,  at 
Wheelwright's  Pood,  in  Lee,  N.  H.,  aged  49;  lieutenant,  1690,  when 
killed.  His  captain,  Wiswall,  and  bis  townaman,  Sergeant  Edward 
Walker,  and  others  were  slain  at  same  time. 

James  Fowie,  died  1090,  aged  49  ;  lieutenant,  1690  ;  "  Lieutenant  "  on 
gravestone  in  Woburn  first  burying-gronnd. 

John  Richardson,  died  1697,  aged  58  ;  lieutenant,  1690-97  ;  "  Lieuten- 
ant "  on  stone  in  the  first  burying  ground. 

Henry  Summf^ra,  died  1724  ;  licensed  to  keep  an  ordinary  in  Wuburn 
1682  :  lieutenaot,  169U-94. 

Joseph  Pierce,  died  1716,  aged  67;  "Lieut."  in  record  of  deceaise ; 
corporal,  16W;  lieutenant,  1690-1716. 

Ejuigns. 

3amuel  Walker,  died  I'^i,  aged  61  ;  corporal,  1683-^4  ;  sergeant,  1684- 
90  ;  ensign,  1690-92  ;  became  a  deacon  in  1092,  and  waa  styled  "  Dea- 
con" en  bis  gravestone  in  Woburn  first  burying-ground.  The  father 
uf  this  Samuel  Walker  was  another  Samuel  Walker,  who  was  styled 
captain,  1683,  and  probably  obtained  tbat  title  elsewhere  than  in  Wu- 
burn. He  was  the  first  person  licensed  in  Woburn  to  keep  a  tavern,  on 
site  of  late  Daniel  Richardson's  place,  and  died  in  1684,  aged  about  70. 

Joseph  Winn,  died  1715;  "Ensign"  in  record  of  decease;  ensign, 
1691-1716. 
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Cornel. 

William  Green,  died  1717,  aged  liti  ;  i  orporal  of  cavnlry,  11)75-76,  In 
Philip's  War.  On  June  1,  1677,  Corpoml  WiUiauj  Green  was  appointed 
by  the  General  Court  cornet  of  the  Three  County  Troop.  t'ol"iiy 
Ricordt,  V.  151. 

t^narleritntater, 

Iiaac  Brooks,  died  1086  ;  appointed  qiiarternioater  of  the  Three  County 
Troop,  June  1,  1677,  of  which  Corporal  William  Green  waa  also  ap- 
pointed cornet.  t'olony  Records,  v.  151.  Qiiartermaflter  in  tax  lists, 
16rt4-85.  Th«  troop  of  which  he  was  a  member  paraded  with  other 
militia  at  Charlestown  on  October  o,  16fi5.  :?ewair8  OUinj,  cited  in 
FrolhiDgham's  Charhstown,  135-86. 

Seri/eunlB. 

John  Tidd,  died  1657  ;  sergeant,  1646;  the  rirat  citizen  of  Woburn 
uamed  by  military  title  in  the  records. 

James  Parker,  removed  from  Woburn  about  1G52  ;  sergeant,  li)49-.jl ; 
attained  higher  office  elsewhere. 

Samuel  Converse,  accidentiilly  killed  ;it  Woburn,  16i;'.)  ;  sergeant, 
IG69. 

Thomas  Pierce,  died  166:j  ;  sergeant,  Itiii9-S'2. 

Henry  Baldwin,  died  1698  ;  sergeant,  1672-J55. 

Increase  Winn,  first  child  born  and  recorded  in  Wol>nrn  ;  aergeant  in 
record  of  deceajse,  I69i). 

Edward  Walker,  sereeant  in  Wiswall's  company  in  .ictive  military 
service,  lOOO  ;  killed  on  Sunday,  July  fi,  16!i(i,  in  battle  with  the  In- 
dians at  Wheelwright's  Pond,  in  Lee,  N.  H.,  at  same  lime  when  the  cap- 
tain, Wiswall,  the  lieutenant,  Gershom  Flagg,  of  Woburn,  and  others 
were  slain  also.  Two  companies  of  English,  it  appears,  were  scouting 
under  Captains  Floyd  and  Wiswall,  when,  coming  upon  a  party  of  In- 
dians, a  bloody  engagement  ensued,  in  which  fifteen  ofthe  English  were 
killed  and  several  wounded. 

Corpornt. 

Thomas  Pierce,  corporal,  1683. 

Of  the  ofiBcers  mentioned  in  tlie  preceding  list  some 
had  been  soldiers  in  Philip's  War.  This  w.ir  bore 
heavily  on  the  colony  in  taxes  and  men,  and  was  the 
principal  war  of  that  period.  A  list  of  the  men  who 
served  in  this  war  is  given  in  the  appended  notes,  also 
an  account  of  the  killing  of  such  persons,  few  in  num- 
ber, in  the  town  itself,  whose  deaths  were  a  result  ol 
that  war ;  and  of  the  killing  of  one  person  by  an 
Indian  a  few  years  previous  to  that  war. 

So  far  as  ascertained,  Woburn's  casualties  in  the 
Narragansett  campaign,  or  the  principal  campaign  of 
Philip's  War,  were  one  man,  .Tohn  Wymau,  Jr., 
killed  outright,  and  seven  men  wounded.  The  names 
of  all  these  appear  in  the  following  list.  The  family 
of  Wyman  suffered  in  the  persons  of  all  its  members 
engaged  in  the  war,  a  father,  son  and  nephew.  The 
father  was  slightly  wounded,  the  son  was  killed  and 
the  nephew  died  soon  after  his  return.  All  endured 
the  rigors  of  a  campaigu  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The 
total  number  of  names  discovered  is  eighty-three. 
Woburn  furnished  a  noticeably  large  proportion  of  the 
cavalry  arm — twenty-one,  about  aquarter  of  the  whole. 
Her  losses  in  the  cavalry  were  one  killed,  three 
wounded.  Cavalry  otficers  furnished,  one  lieutenant, 
two  corporals  ;  and  thirteen  men  from  the  town  were 
sent  in  the  ranks  of  one  company  of  infantry  to  the 
battle-field. 

Note. — In  our  researches  on  this  chapter,  we  have 
examined  the  Woburn  records,  the  printed  colony 
records,  and  a  valuable  and  scarce  copy  ofthe  colony 
laws  printed  in  ItiTi,  and   belonging  to  the   Woburn 


Public  Library ;  also  the  Mem.  flist.  of  Boston,  and 
other  works  and  manuscripts.  Owing  to  the  in- 
sufficiency of  data,  the  years  given  do  not  in  all  in- 
stances illustrate  the  precise  length  of  the  service  of 
an  officer,  though  the  rank  is  definitely  given. 

Thirty  years  ago  John  L.  Parker,  in  Woburn  Budget, 
Oct.  28,  Nov.  -4-25,  1859,  wrote  a  sketch  of  the  mili- 
tary history  of  Woburn,  from  1789  to  1859,  based  on 
record-books  and  recollections  of  men  formerly 
connected  with  it.  The  subject  from  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  was  fairly 
well  covered  by  these  articles,  and  little  can  be  added 
of  value. 

In  the  Indian  wars  Woburn  men  were  found  scat- 
tered throughout  the  settlements  in  garrisons,  and  as 
members  of  expeditions  of  more  or  less  account  in  the 
country's  annals.  If  to  these  the  names  of  many 
natives  who  had  found  homes  in  other  places  were 
added,  the  number  would  be  very  large.  The  diffi- 
culty of  procuringdata  is  prodigious,  and  much  is  still 
hidden  which  the  future  may  bring  to  light. 

For  an  account  of  the  militia  at  the  opening  of 
Philip's  War,  .see  iV.  E.  But.  Gen.  Reg.,  xxivii. 
75-76.  The  local  companies  were  not  sent  on  active 
service  out  of  their  towns,  but  men  were  impressed 
from  them  and  placed  under  officers  appointed  for 
special  service  by  the  Council.  Besides  the  commis- 
sioned officers,  each  foot-company  had  a  clerk,  ser- 
geants, corporals  and  drummers.  A  leas  number  than 
was  required  for  a  company  was,  by  a  law  of  1652,  to 
choose  a  sergeant  and  other  inferior  officers.  Cavalry 
corps  had,  besides  their  usual  officers,  a  trumpeter  and 
a  quarterma.ster,  and  on  special  service  the  number  of 
men  in  a  command  of  any  sort  was  greater  than  the 
regular  number.  Part  of  the  outfit  of  a  Woburn 
'rooper  of  the  period  is  given  in  the  inventory  of 
William  Simonds  in  1672,  viz.,  "a  pair  of  pistols, 
holsters,  breastplate  andcrouper." 

An  account  of  the  early  militia  system  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  also  given  in  an  article  of  some  length  in 
the  Proc.   Wonester  Soc.  Antiquity,  1888,  pp.  105-27. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  the  military  art  as  un- 
derstood by  the  fathers  of  New  England  is  set  forth 
with  curious  minuteness  in  Markham's  Epistles  of 
Warre  (Loud.  1622),  a  work  of  which  a  copy  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Woburn  Public  Library.  It  contains 
a  dissertation  on  the  duties  of  every  officer  from  a 
lance-corporal  to  a  general ;  nor  are  the  lesser  posi- 
tions, such  as  those  of  sentinels  and  rounders,  clerks 
;ind  harbingers,  or  drummers  and  fifers,  omitted  in  the 
1  treatise.  From  this  work  weaacertain  that  the  lowest 
of  all  officers  was  the  tanspesndo,  or  lance-corporal, 
the  deputy  of  a  corporal,  the  leader  of  a  file,  and  in 
chargeof  half  a  squadron;  in  other  respects  little  more 
than  a  common  soldier.  The  companies  being  divided 
I  into  squadrons,  a  corporal  was  appointed  over  the 
squadron,  and  under  the  corporal  a  deputy  corporal,  or 
laiispesctdo.  The  corporal  commanded  the  fourth  part 
of  a   company   of  lUO  men,   and   his  command  was 
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divided  into  two  caniarados,  or  parties  of  twelve  men 
each,  so  that  a  full  squadron  was  twenty-four  men,  be- 
sides the  corporal.  This  officer,  says  the  old  writer, 
"  ought  to  be  of  reverend  and  grave  years,  thereby  to 
draw  on  respect." 

The  sergeant  would  commaDd  in  particular  two 
aquadroDB,  or  fifty  men  or  more  at  discretion.  In  the 
English  armies  he  was  armed  with  a  sword  and  a  hal- 
bert,  a  short  and  handy  weapon  easy  to  manage  at 
close  quarters,  which  he  used  to  keep  the  band  in 
order,  and  in  all  marching,  standing  and  other  mo- 
tions, to  keep  the  ranks  and  files  in  an  "  even,  comely 
and  true  proportion."  By  turning  the  blunt  end  of 
his  halbert  toward  a  refractory  soldier,  and  showing 
he  might  strike,  ifhe  would,  he  insisted  on  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline. 

The  ensign,  or  "  the  first  great  officer  of  a  private 
company  .  .  .  hath  the  guard  of  his  captain's  colors 
.  .  .  weareth  armor  .  .  .  [and  a]  fair  sword  by  his  side 
.  .  .  [and  hath]  hia  captain's  colors  or  cnaiyn  in  his 
hand."  He  chose  "  four  or  five  especial  gentlemen," 
who,  as  his  matei  and  companions  in  all  services, 
should  march  about  him  to  guard  them  .  .  .  and  when 
any  of  his  company  died,  he  at  the  burial  trailed  his 
colors  after  the  body  to  do  honor  to  the  funeral,"  but 
when  the  body  was  in  the  ground,  he  then  tossed 
them  up  and  displayed  them.  In  the  absence  of  the 
captain  and  lieutenant  he  commanded  as  the  "  abso- 
lute captain,"  but  when  they  were  present  he  was 
"  bound  to  obey  them.' 

The  lieutenant  of  a  foot  company  was  "  the  greatest 
officer  in  the  band  " — next  to  the  captain — and  com- 
manded the  ensign  and  all  other  officers  below  him. 
In  the  absence  of  the  captain  the  entire  command 
was  upon  him.  His  other  duty  was  "  to  oversee  both 
the  officers  and  whole  band,"  and  that  their  duties- 
were  duly  performed.  He  was  armed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ensign,  only  his  weapon  was  a  gilt 
partisan  or  a  kind  of  halberd.  His  place  of  command 
in  the  captain's  presence  and  marching  into  the  field, 
was  in  the  rear,  but  in  returning  home,  or  after 
service,  then  in  the  "  head  of  the  battle ;  "  but  in  hiH 
captain's  absence,  then  he  was  as  the  captain,  and  the 
eldest  sergeant  supplied  his  place.  He  had  power 
to  commit  any  man  under  the  degree  of  an  officer, 
and  the  officers  in  the  absence  of  the  captain. 

A  captain  of  foot  or  of  the  infantry  was  the  "  high- 
eat  of  all  private  commanders,"  and  yet  the  lowest  of 
all  "  that  command  in  chief."  In  relation  to  the 
weapon  he  should  carry,  some  would  have  "  nothing 
but  a  rich  feather-staff,  all  wrought,  gilt,  and  curi- 
ously tasselled."  Others  would  have  a  pike,  and 
others  a  sword  and  gilt  target.  Some  would  have  a 
"  fair  feather  staff""  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  "  fair,  gilt 
partisan,  richly  trimmed,"  in  time  of  war.  This 
weapon  was  not  to  be  above  twelve  inches  of  blade, 
h\i\  sharp  and  well  steeled,  "  for  it  is  able  to  encounter 
against  any  manner  of  weapon."  This  treatise  was 
opposed  to  a  captain's  carrying  a  musket,  which  was 


the  common  practice  in  America  in  the  Indian  wars 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  and  even  General  Wolfe, 
in  one  of  his  pictures,  is  represented  as  armed  with  a 
musket,  minus  the  bayonet,  in  the  time  of  battle.  The 
captain  of  horse,  iu  the  general  parts  of  his  duty,  has 
the  same  as  those  which  belong  to  the  captain  of  foot, 
"only  with  an  augmentation  of  care,  inasmuch  as  he 
hath  to  provide  both  for  man  and  beast." 

Of  the  other  officers,  the  Sergeant-major  of  a  regiment 
is  "ever  some  especial  captain."  The  Litutenant- 
i.olonel  of  foot  is  the  second  officer  in  command  of  a 
regiment.  The  Colonel  of  foot  wa."*,  like  the  others 
named,  a  captain  ;  the  colonel  retaining  the  captaincy 
of  his  own  "band  "  and  electing  its  officers,  his  own 
lieutenant  being  in  courtesy  called  by  the  title  of  cap- 
tain, and  "in  all  meetings"  to  take  his  place  as  the 
"puny"  captain  of  the  regiment.  The  company 
commanded  by  this  lieutenant,  belonging  to  the 
colonel,  took  precedence  of  place  "  before  all  other 
captains  of  the  regiment."  The  colonel  was  armed  at 
all  points  like  the  captain,  only  his  "  leading  weapon," 
or  "feather  atatf,"  was  of  a  "  niuch  less  proportion." 
He  was  mounted  on  horseback  in  the  ordinary  part 
of  his  duties,  but  in  an  assault  he  was  to  alight  and 
"  lead  forth  his  regiment  in  his  own  person."  The 
lieutenant- colonel  and  sergeant-major  were  also  mounted 
officers  in  the  infantry. 

Further,  the  sentinel  was  the  ordinary  sentinel ;  the 
rounder,  a  gentleman  discharged  from  humbler  and 
meaner  dut'es,  but  assigned  to  go  the  rounds  ut  night ; 
the  clerk  of  a  baud  was  a  penman,  rather  than  a 
"sword-man,"  yet  by  no  means  a  coward;  the  har- 
binger had  charge  of  the  billeting  a  foot  company 
when  drawn  into  garrison.  Otherwise  the  holders  of 
these  offices  were  but  coiumoo  soldiers.  The  dnuinnes 
and  phiphet — drummers  and  fifers — hold  offices  of 
power,  but  not  "  of  command,"  and  are,  though  pri- 
vate soldiers,  "instruments  of  direction  and  encour- 
agement to  others."  The  fife  was  only  an  instrument 
of  pleasure,  not  of  necessity,  and  to  the  voice  of  the 
drum  the  soldier  should  wholly  attend,  and  not  to  the 
"  air  of  the  whistle."  The  work  sets  forth  the  im- 
portance of  every  man  in  a  force,  even  the  humblest, 
and  pays  high  tribute  to  valor. 

Extracts  from  Records. — On  February  4,  1679-80,  a 
fine  was  remitted  in  behalf  of  the  town  for  not  ob- 
serving the  law  regarding  ammunition,  on  promising 
to  be  "  more  observant"  in  time  to  come.  This  favor 
was  granted  on  the  petition  of  Lieutenant  William 
Johnson  and  James  Converse  of  Woburn. —  Colony 
Records,  v.26-i.  On  March  2, 1G91,  the  selectmen  met, 
and,  in  obedience  to  a  warrant  received  from  the 
major-general,  viewed  the  town's  stock  of  ammunition, 
and  finding  it  "not  according  to  law,"  they  appointed 
Lieutenant  James  Converse  and  Sergeant  Matthew 
Johnson  "  to  seek  out  to  procure  a  supply  of  ammu- 
nition, according  to  law,  for  the  town." —  Woburn 
Records,  iii.  148.  A  war  (King  William's  War)  had 
commenced,  io  which   the  Indiana  of  Canada  and 
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Maioe  aided  the  French.  Later,  during  Queen  Anne's 
War,  the  selectmen,  on  Mav  17,  1708,  left  at  the  houae 
of  Cornet  Benjamin  Simonds,  "  of  the  town  stock  of 
ammunition,  viz.,  in  powder,  with  the  weight  of  the 
two  barrels  it  is  in — 10.3  pounds ;  and  in  shot  and 
flints,  with  the  weight  of  the  two  small  bags  they 
were  in — 162,  the  account  of  which  was  that  day  en- 
tered in  the  town  book,  by  order  of  the  selectmen  then 
present,  and  the  said  Cornet  Benjamin  Simonds."  At 
the  end  of  this  statement  in  the  original  record  is 
this  entry:  "  Entered  in  this  place  to  save  paper  for- 
ward."—  Wobttrn  Records,  vi.  86. 

Major  James  Converse. — The  exploit  at  Wells  is  im- 
mortalized by  Cotton  Mather  (Maf/nalia,  bk.  vii.) 
In  1690,  in  the  earlier  campaigns  against  the  Indians 
at  the  eastward,  Converse  was  under  the  command  of 
the  celebrated  Major — afterwards  Colonel — Benjamin 
Church.  .\s  major.  Converse  himself  commanded 
the  eastward  forces  in  1693.  For  allusions  to  him, 
see  Hutchinson's  Mass.,  ii.  67-*>8,  72;  Baylies' 
Plymouth,  pt.  iv.  116,  118;  pi.  v.  88,  96;  Sewall's 
Diar>i  (M.  H.  C,  5th  series),  v.  .320,  .3.*)8,  377;  vi. 
75,  93*,  132;  Sewall's  Wobnrn,  178-183;  Wobnrn 
Journal,  Sept.  27.  1873,  etc.  .\n  echo  of  a  petty 
squabble  of  the  day  in  which  his  name  was  mentioned, 
is  referred  to  in  Savage's  Genealogii-nl  Diet,  and 
in  the  N.  E.  Hist.  den.  Register,  xiii.  31.  It  was 
the  result  of  a  council  of  eight  churches,  called 
by  the  revereml  pastor  and  church  of  Ohurji  [Wo- 
burn]  and  dissatisfied  brethren,  and  convened  in 
that  town  December  -1,  1706.  It  was  the  question 
whether  the  oath  of  Major  Converse,  which  occa- 
sioned the  controversy,  was  really  true  or  false.  This 
the  council  determined  did  not  belong  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical body  to  settle.  They  decided  it  was  wrong'  for 
.lacob  Wyman  to  form  a  charge  of  perjury  against 
Major  Converse,  and  to  prosecute  it  as  he  did  before 
the  pastor,  and  they  advised  Jacob  Wyman  to  ac- 
knowledge till.-  wrong  act  to  the  church.  They  deter- 
mine<l  it  was  wrong  for  the  pastor  and  church  to  bring 
the  matter  into  a  course  of  ecclesiastical  proceeding, 
especially  in  their  act  of  excommunicating  .Tacob 
Wyman,  and  upon  his  making  an  acknowledgment, 
the  pastor  and  church  were  advised  to  restore  him  to 
their  communion.  After  some  advice  on  the  subject 
of  excommunication  and  church  contentions,  the 
result  closes  with  some  words  of  admonition  to  the 
"Christian  brethren  in  Obum,"  to  be  of  a  forgiving 
spirit,  etc.  For  particular  references  to  Converse 
in  Mather's  Mnr/nalia — not  indexed — ed.  1853,  vol. 
ii.— see  pp.  603,  607,  609-11,  61.3-18,  624,  631,  641-43. 
Sullivan's  Hist.  Dist.  Maine  (Boat.,  1795),  236,  men- 
tions the  location  of  Storer's  garrison-house,  as  well 
as  does  Bourne,  Wells  and  Kennebunk  (Port.  1875) 
197,  and  William.son.  Hist.  Maine  (Hall.  1832),  i. 
627.  Sullivan  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  action  at 
Wells,  which  he  obtained  from  Hutchinson's  Mass., 
but  does  not  mention  Converse  by  name.  Williamson, 
vol.  i.,  chap,  xxiii.,  gives  an  .account  of  the  assault. 


and  mentions  Converse,  but  follows  Mather  closely. 
Bourne,  the  local  historian,  in  chap,  xv.,  particularly 
pp.  196-97,  207-16,  presents  an  account  which  closes 
with  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  defenders  of  Wells 
and  the  courage  of  Converse. 

The  Engagement  at  Wheelwright's  Pond. — An  ac- 
count of  this  action,  in  which  two  Woburn  men  lost 
their  lives,  is  given  in  Mather's  Magnalia,  ed.  1853, 
ii.  607.  The  contest  was  an  obstinate  one  and  lasted 
from  two  to  three  hours.  The  English  having 
adopted  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  their  loss  was 
comparatively  small.  Neither  party  could  claim  the 
victory.  On  the  following  morning.  Captain  Con- 
verse, of  Woburn,  visited  the  battle-ground,  and 
brought  off"  seven  wounded,  who  were  still  alive.  Cf. 
Drake's  Book  Indians,  pt.  iii.,  151;  Sewall's  Woburn, 
109. 

Indian  Murders  in  Woburn. — The  murder  of  au 
English  maid  at  Woburn  by  an  Indian  is  referred  to 
in  Increase  Mather's  Early  Hist,  of  New  England, 
Drake's  ed.,  238.  Hubbard's  Narr.  Indian  Wars, 
Drake's  ed.,  i.  18,  refers  to  the  same  thing,  and  .says 
that  the  murder  was  committed  upon  a  maid-servant 
by  an  Indian  to  whom  she  had  denied  drink.  The 
time  was  about  1669  or  1670.  The  locality  where  it 
occurred  was  Havenville,  in  Burlington,  on  the  site 
of  the  late  Miss  Ruth  Wilson's  house.  A  lurking 
Indian  having  concealed  himself  in  a  hop-house 
near,  supposing  the  neighbors  were  absent  at  church 
on  the  Sabbath,  went  to  the  house  and  asked  for  ci- 
der of  a  young  woman  he  found  there.  She  went  to 
the  cellar  to  draw  some,  but  her  murderer,  on  her  re- 
turn, taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  killed  her 
with  his  tomahawk.  A  cellar-door,  spattered  with 
her  blood,  was  long  preserved  as  a  memento  of  the 
occurrence.  The  young  woman's  name  was  uot  pre- 
served in  the  local  records.  The  Indian,  however,  was 
apprehended  and  executed,  the  Rev.  S.  Danforth, 
in  the  Roxbury  Church  records,  stating,  that  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1671,  an  Indian  was  executed  and  "  hung 
up  in  chains."  for  murdering  an  "  English  maid  at 
Woburn."  Cf.  Sewall's  Woburn,  120-21;  N.  E. 
Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  xxxiv.  301 ;  Drake's  Old  Indian 
Chron.,  137-38  (and  136-37);  also  his  Book  of  Indian.'', 
with  com.  of  S.  Sewall,  698-99,  etc. ;  also  Hubbard's 
Xarr.,  7. 

The  death  of  Hannah,  wife  of  ."^amuel  Richardson, 
of  Thomas,  his  son,  and  Hannah,  his  infant,  occurred 
April  10, 1676,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day.  The  fa- 
ther, while  in  his  field  with  a  young  son,  noticing  a 
commotion  at  his  house,  hastened  hither,  and  found 
his  wife  and  son  Thomas  had  been  killed  by  a  skulk- 
ing band  of  Indians,  who  had  robbed  some  gardens 
at  Cambridge  of  linen  articles,  and,  on  further  search, 
the  infant  daughter  was  found  killed  also.  A  nurse 
had  fled  with  it  in  her  arms  to  a  neighboring  garri- 
son-house for  protection,  but  being  pursued,  to  save 
herself,  dropped  the  babe,  which  the  savages  killed. 
The  father,  rallying  a  party,  pursued  and  shot  at  the 
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Indians,  as  they  sat  by  the  side  of  a  swamp,  causing 
them  to  drop  their  bundle  of  linen,  in  which  was 
found  wrapped  up  the  scalps  of  one  or  more  of  their 
victims.  From  traces  of  blood  afterwards  found  in 
the  woods,  it  was  supposed  one  of  the  Indians  had 
been  hit  when  fired  upon,  and  the  body  of  one  was 
found,  buried  with  leaves,  where  his  associates  had 
laid  him  after  death. 

The  scene  of  the  Richardson  murder  was  in  Win- 
chester, on  the  former  Miller  farm,  in  Richardson's 
Row.  Here  Samuel  Richardson  had  his  house.  In 
1798  the  Miller  place  was  owned  by  Jonathan  Rich- 
ardson, and  Job  Miller  was  the  occupant.  On  the 
place,  in  1798,  was  an  old  house  of  two  stories,  thirty- 
six  by  eighteen.  The  farm  consisted  of  fifty  acres. 
Miller  died  1832,  aged  eighty-two,  and  his  widow, 
Sarah,  1843,  aged  eighty-eight — gravestones  Woburn 
Second  Burying-ground.  Cf.  Hubbard,  Indian  Wars 
(1677),  and  Sewall's  Woburn,  119;  J/5.  Desc.  of  Real 
Estate  in  the  First  Parish  of  Woburn,  in  1798. 

The  killing  of  on  Indian  on  the  training-Aeld  in  1675. 
— For  a  contemporary  account  of  this  occurrence,  see 
Gookin's  History  of  the  Christian  or  Friendly  In- 
dians, in  Trans.  Amcr.  Antiq.  Soc,  ii.  47-5.  A  party 
of  Wamesit  Indians,  all  men,  thirty  in  number,  on 
their  way  homeward  from  Boston,  after  acquittal 
of  the  charge  of  burning  a  haystack  at  Chelmsford, 
belonging  to  James  Richardson,  son  of  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Woburn,  their  home  being  near  the  site  ol 
the  present  city  of  Lowell ;  while  marching  through 
the  village  of  Woburn,  under  guard  of  Lieut.  James 
Richardson,  the  owner  of  the  haystack,  and  a  file  oi 
soldiers  in  October,  1675,  came  suddenly  upon  the 
train-band  of  Woburn,  when  that  body  were  exercis- 
ing their  drill.  Knowing  the  prejudice  that  existed 
against  Indians  and  fearing  trouble,  Lieut.  Richard- 
son halted  his  party  and  held  out  his  handkerchief  to 
the  Woburn  company  as  a  flag  of  truce.  The  captain 
and  officers  of  the  train-band  thereupon  went  to  Rich- 
ardson and  examined  his  commission  from  the  Coun- 
cil to  conduct  the  Indians  in  his  charge  safely  home. 
The  captain  and  his  officers  returning  to  their  com- 
pany then  gave  strict  charge  to  every  soldier  under 
arms  not  to  fire  a  gun  nor  to  use  any  opprobrious 
words  while  the  Indians  filed  past ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing these  strict  prohibitions,  a  young  fellow,  a  soldier 
named  Knight,  discharged  his  musket  when  the  Indi- 
ans were  (passing  by  and  killed  one  of  the  Indians 
oatright,  being  very  near  him  at  the  moment.  The 
person  killed  was  "  a  stout  young  man,"  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  praying  Indians  of  Natick  and  Wamesit, 
and  whose  grandfather  and  uncle  were  pious  men,  his 
father  long  before  having  been  slain  in  a  war  with  the 
Mohawks.  The  murderer  was  soon  apprehended  and 
imprisoned,  and  tried  for  his  life,  but  was  acquitted 
by  the  jury,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  bench.  The 
jury  alleged  they  wanted  evidence,  and  the  prisoner 
pleaded  that  his  gun  went  off  by  accident ;  indeed,  ' 
witnesses,  says  Gookin,  were  "  mealy-mouthed  "  in 


giving  evidence  ;  the  jury  was  sent  out  again  and 
again  by  the  judges,  who  were  much  "unsatisfied" 
with  the  jury's  proceedings,  "but  yet  the  jury  did  not 
see  cause  to  alter  their  mind,  and  so  the  fellow  was 
cleared." 

The  training-field  where  the  military  of  Woburn 
were  accustomed  to  exercise  was  the  spot  at  the  cen- 
tre village  now  embraced  in  part  in  the  present  Com- 
mon. It  was  formerly  somewhat  larger,  and  included 
the  open  space  now  traversed  by  Winn  Street.  Here 
the  timber  was  drawn  from  the  Middlesex  Canal  when 
the  edifice  of  the  First  Society  was  erected  in  1809, 
and  military  companie.s  for  parade  were  formed  in 
that  part. — See  Woburn  Journal,  Feb.  16,  1883. 

The  Lieutenant  James  Richardson  named  above 
was  himself  afterwards  killed  in  battle  with  the  In- 
dians at  Black  Point,  a  locality  in  the  limits  of 
Maine.  Cf.  R.  Mem.  43;  .V.  E.  Gen.  Beg.  xliii. 
195-97. 

Woburn  in  King  Philip's  War. — The  series  of  arti- 
cles by  George  JI.  Bodge  in  the  X.  E.  Hist.  Gen. 
Register  add  further  names  and  facts  to  what  is 
already  published.  Cf.  Sewall's  Woburn,  chap,  iv., 
particularly  pp.  113-15.  for  men  ;  115-19  for  the 
war;  119-21  lor  killed  in  the  town  itself. 

List  of  ^oldier^  from    Wohum  in  Philip'i   War,  1675-76. 

(With   reftrencea   to   Bodge'ti  articles,    be^iin    in   the   Re^tif-ter  in  1883. 
xxxvii.  fil.) 

.John  Baker,  wouuded  io  dgbt,  Dptember  19,  1675;  one  of  Captain  N. 
Davenport's  company  ;  impressed  for  that  compaby  from  Wubum  ;  cred- 
ited to  Wohurn  in  an  aasignnient  of  viages.  Woburn  M'as  credited  by 
sundry  aniounta,  with  £107  I'J^.  8ii  ,  on  Aug^ust  24,  1677.  Perhapa  this 
was  the  John  Baker  in  garrison  at  Marlborough.  Cf.  .V.  E.  Hut.  Gen. 
Reg.  ilxvii.  17.1;  xxxix.  .i58,  259;  xl.  320,  39n  ;  xllil.  77,  279; 
also  2li6. 

Daniel  Baldwin,  in  garrison  at  Blllerica  on  Chartestown  credit.  Ih. 
xlli.  299  ;  xliii.  2tiU,  276. 

John  Baldwin,  impressed  from  Woburn  for  Captain  Darenport's  com- 
pany,    tb.  xxxix.  2.37,  259. 

John  Bateman,  in  garrison  at  Chelmsford  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an 
assignment  of  wages.     /^.  xxxviii.  220  ;  xli.  409  ;  xliii.  262,  279. 

Peter  Bateman,  impressed  from  Woburn  for  Captain  Davenport's  com- 
pany ;  flied  February  13,  1675-76,  a  result,  it  is  supposed,  of  exposure  in 
battle  in  the  December  prenous.     Ih.  xxxix.  258,  259. 

Nathaniel  Billings,  member  of  Captain  Thumaa  Prentice's  troop;  of 
Woburn  ;  wounded  in  the  Fort  fight,  December  19,  1675.  Ih.  xxxvii. 
281,  282. 

Isaac  Brooks,  memt>er  of  Captain  Prentice's  troop  of  cavalry  ;  credited 
to  Wobum  in  an  assignment  of  wages.  lb.  xxxrii.  282  ;  xlii.  94  ;  xliii. 
279. 

John  Brooks,  xxxTiii.  HO  ;  xlii.  299. 

John  Burbeen,  impressed  from  Woburn  for  Captain  Davenport's  com- 
pany ;  name  not  in  pay  lists;  in  garrison  at  Chelmsford;  credited  to 
Woburn  in  an  alignment  of  wages.  Ih.  xxxix.  259  ;  xli.  409  ;  xliii  262, 
279. 

William  Butters,  credited  to  Wohurn  in  an  assignment  of  wages.  lb. 
xU.  409;  xliii. -279. 

John  r'arter,  captain  of  the  local  military  company  ;  included  in  the 
list  of  in)pree8ment  of  thirteen  men.     lb.  x.xxlx.  259. 

Thomas  Chamberlain,  in  garrison  at  Groton.     lb.  xli.  409  ;  xliii.  26.1. 

.\aron  Cleveland,  xlii.  299. 

Moses  Cleveland,  in  garrison  at  Chelmsford  ;  credited  to  Wobum  in  an 
assignment  of  wages,     lb.  xlii.  lUO  ;  xliii.  261,  279. 

Samuel  Cleveland,  in  garrison  at  Chelmsford  and  Groton  ;  credited  to 
Wobum  in  an  assignment  of  wa^a  lb.  xxxviii.  220  ;  xli.  408  ;  xliii. 
262,  263,  279. 

Josiah  Clopflon,  or  Clarson,  in  garrison  at  Chelmsford  ;  credited  to 
Wobum  in  an  assignment  of  wagea     lb.  xli.  408  ;  xliii.  262,  279. 
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.lohn  Coditingtou,  xsLxviii.  JiO. 

James  Converee,  eoBign  of  the  local  military  company  ;  included  in 
(lie  list  of  impreesmeiit  of  thirteen  men.     lb.  \xxix.  259. 

.Fonutban  l^'insp,  in  garrison  at  Dunstable  :ind  Groton.  fb.  xixviii. 
22C  ;  xli.  408  ;  xlili.  263,  264. 

Jobn  Cutler,  iinprcBsed  from  Wnhurn   for  Captain  Davenport's  com- 
pany ;  credited  tu  Woburn  in  an  ;is3ignment  of  wages.      Tb.  xxxviii.  46  ; 
ixxix.  257,  259  ;  xli.  409  ;  xliii.  279. 
William  Dean,  xli.  274. 
Robert  Eames,  xxxvii,  74. 
Paul  Fletcher,  xxxviii.  219,  220. 

Richard  Francis,  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assignment  of  wages ;  also 
credited  to  Hinghain.  .  [b.  xliii.  272,  2*9. 
Thomas  Fuller,  xlii.  95. 

John  Green,  a  cavalrynmn  ;  also  corporal  of  cavalry.  16.  xxxvii. 
284  ;  xxxriii.  224 ;  xlii.  94,  05. 

Willium  Green,  coiporal  of  cavalry  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assign- 
ment of  wages.  lb.  xxxvii.  176;  xxxviii.  224  ;  xlii.  04,9.5,  299;  xliii. 
279.  '"in  .lune  1,  1677,  Corporal  William  Green  was  appointed  cornet  of 
the  Three  County  Troup,      f.'olniiit  Hecor'tf,  v.  151. 

Thomas  Hall,  impressed  from  Woburn  for  Captain  Davenport's  com- 
piny  ;  credited  to  Wuburn  in  au  ajvignment  of  wages,  lb.  xxxix.  '257, 
239  ;  xli.  409  ;  xliii.  279, 

Thomas   Henshaw,  or    Hinch^r,  cavatryniin.     fb.  xxxviii.  66,  284; 
xxxviii.  219. 
Josiah  Hobbs,  xli.  4^i8. 

Jeremiah  Hood,  impressed  trom  Woburn  for  Captain  Davenport's  com- 
pany ;  name  not  in  pay-lists,     fb.  xxxix.  259;  xlii.  06. 
John  Jefts,  xxxviii.  220. 

William  Johnson,  lieutenant  of  the  local  milittiry  company  ;  included 
In  the  list  of  inipreoement  of  thirteen  men.     fi.  xxxix.  250. 

John  Kendall,  member  of  Captain  T.  Prentice  s  troop  ;  also  possibly  a 
substitute;  a  cavalryman;   credited   to  Woburn    in  an    assignment  of 
wages,      fb.  .xxxvii.  74,  282  ;  xxxix.  ?.81,  382  ;  xli.  279  ;  xlii.  94,  95  ;  xliii. 
279. 
Jobn  Knight,  xli.  273,  409. 
Joseph  Knight,  xxxix.  .'1.S1.:182. 

Benonl  McD'inaUl,  or  McDonnell ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assign- 
ment of  wages,     fb.  xli.  273,  4irl  ;  xliii.  279. 

Dauiel  Mctjinuis,  or  Magenis,  corporal ;  in  garrison  at  Medfield.  Tb. 
xxxvii.  r,n,  IS2  ;  xxxviii.  42;  xli.  4ll.^,  UU ;  \liii.  267.  See  note  at  end 
of  this  litit. 

John  ilalony,  in  garrison  at  Dunstable;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  as- 
signment of  wages.     //•-  >;xxvii.  72;  xliii.  263,  270. 
John  MoushII,  cavalrynuin.      t b.  x\x\ii.  1«6,  2'4. 
Richard  Neverw.  in  carriwjn  .it  Clielliisfonl.      fb.  vliii.  261. 
.\bralmm  Parker,  in  ;;arri^Jii  at  Dunstable  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an 
ar«igiiniellf  nf  wages.      /'•.  \liii.  26:'.,  270. 
.Iweiali  Parker,  vwviii.  210. 

Thoniiui  Parker,  credited  to  W./burn  in  an  assignment  of  wages,     lb. 
xliii.  279. 
Joseph  Pierce,  xxxvii.  fir.  ;  xli.  273,  408. 

Nathaniel  Pierce,   in  the  celebrated  Falls  Fight,  under  Captain  Wil- 
liam Turner  ;  tiaiiie  siven  .i-s  of  Wnlmrn.     fb.  xli.  210,  212. 
Samuel  Pierce,  xlii.  200. 

Thomas  Pierce,  nieiiiber  of  Captain  T.  Prentice's  troop;  also  in  the 
cavalry  under  Lieutenant  Oakes ;  cavalryman;  credited  to  Woburn  in 
an  .issignment  of  wages,  /d.  .xxxvii.  23-2,  2«4  ;  xli.  278  ;  xlii.  04;  xliii. 
■270. 

William  Pierce,  inipi-essed  from  Woburn  for  Captain  Davenport's  com- 
pany ;  in  garrison  at  I  lielnnford.     /6.  xxxi.v.  257,  259  ;  xliii.  2tj2. 
George  Polly,  xlii.  200. 

John  Polly,  impre.'*»*ed  from  Woburn  for  Captain  Davenport's  com- 
pany ;  m  garrison  ut  Clielmsfonl ;  credited  to  W^ohurn  in  an  assignment 
of  wages,     fb.  xxxvii.  74  ;  xxxix.  'IX,  259  ;  xliii.  262,  '279. 

John  Priest,   impressed  from   Woburn  for  Captain   Davenport's  com- 
pany ;  in  garrison  at  Chelmsford  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assignment 
of  wages,     lb.  xxxix.  2.'S,  2.i9  ;  xliii.  262,  270. 
.■^amuel  Reed,  in  garrison  at  Groton.     fb.  xli.  273  ;  xliii.  263. 
William  Reed,  member  of  Captain  T.  Prentice's  troop  ;  also  in  the  cav- 
alry under  Lieuteu.ant  Oake?.     lb.  xxxvii.  280,  284.    This  William  Reed 
died  by  a  Jhot  fired  by  his  brother  Timothy  in  the  woods,  November  7, 
16K8.  who  unawares  shot  him  instead  of  a  deer.  Of.  Sewall's  Wuburn,  632. 
John  Richardson,  cavalryman  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assignment 
of  wages.     lb.  xlii.  95,  102;  xliii.  279. 

Joseph  Richarddon,cavalrv-nian  ;  credited  to  Wobnm  in  an  assignment 
of  wages,     lb.  xxxvii.  74;  xxxviii.  441,  443;  xlii.  04  ;  xliii.  279. 


Nathaniel  Bichaidsun,  member  of  Captain  T.  Prentice's  troop ; 
wounded  in  the  Fort  fight,  December  19,  1675  :  cavalryman  ;  credited  to 
Woburn  in  an  assignment  of  wages,  lb.  xxxvii.  281,  282;  xlii.  94; 
xliii.  279. 

Samnel  Bichairfson,  cavalryman  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  anign- 
ment  of  wages.     7fc.  illl.  94  ;  xliii.  279. 
Stephen  Richardson,  cavalryman,     lb.  xiirii.  284  ;  xlii.  94. 
David  Roberts.    Sewall's  irobtim,  114. 
Joshua  Sawyer,  xxxvii.  74  ;  xli.  273,  278. 
John  Seers,  cavalryman.     lb.  xxxvii.  284. 

John  Sheldon,  Impressed  from  Woburn  for  Captain  Davenport's  com. 
pany.     /(>.  xxxix.  258,  259. 

Benjamin  Simonds,  in  garrison  at  Groton  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an 
:is8ignmentof  wages,     lb.  xxxviii.  220  ;  xli.  409  ;  xliii.  263,  279. 

Caleb  Simonds,  wounded  ;  of  Woburn  ;  in  fight  of  December  19,  1675  ; 
impre«ed  from  Woburn  for  Captain  Davenport's  company,      lb.  xxxix. 
257,  259. 
James  Simonds.    Sewall's  IV'oliurn,  114. 

Joseph  Simonds,  in  garrison  at  Chelmsford  ;  credited  to  Woburn  in  an 
.issignment  of  wages,     /h   xli.  408  ;  xliii.  261,  279. 

Robert  Simpson,  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assignment  of  wages,  f  h. 
xliii.  279.  Servant  of  Lisotenant  John  Wyman,  who  petitioned  the 
General  Court,  May  16,  1676,  that  his  servant,  Simpson,  then  a  garrison 
TOldier  at  Hadley,  and  needing  clothes,  might  be  released  and  return  to 
Wyman,  so  that  Wyman's  leather,  then  in  the  vats,  might  not  be 
ipoiled,  Wyman  being  a  tanner.  Simpeon  had  been  in  the  country's 
Hervice  all  that  winter.    Sewall's  ITobiini,  114,  115. 

Zachariah  Snow,  wounded  ;  of  Woburn ;  in    fight  of  December   19, 
1675  ;  impressed  from  Wobom  for  Captain  Davenport's  company,     lb. 
vxxil.  '258,  -259. 
Cyprian  Stevens,  in  garrison  at  Groton.     lb  xliii.  264. 
Henry   Summers,  a    member    of    Captain  T.    Prentice's  troop.      lb. 
xxxvii.  280.  282. 

John  Tjdd,  cavalryman  ;  in  garrison  at  Groton.  lb.  xxxvii.  284  ; 
xliii.  263. 

Elijah  Tottingham,  wounded ;  of  "  Oborne  ;  "  at  Fort  Fight  December 
19,  1075.     f  l>.  xxxviii.  442,  443. 
Nehemiah  Tottingham,  xli.  273,  409. 
John  Walker,  xlii.  299. 
Samuel  Walker,  xliii.  76. 

Joseph  Waters,  credited  to  Wobnm  in  an  assignment  of   wages,     lb. 
xliii.  279. 
George  Wilkinson.     Sewall's  JVobnm,  114. 
Benjamin  Wilson.     Sewall's  Woburn,  114. 

John  Wilson,  credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assignment  of  wages,  lb- 
xxxvii.  174  ;  xlii.  299  ;  xliii.  279. 

Increase  Winn,  member  of  Captain  T.  Prentice's  troop  ;  cavalryman  ; 
credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assignment  of  wages,  lb.  xxxvii.  282 ;  xli. 
;7R;  xlii.  94,  95;  xliii.  279. 

Joseph  Winn,  cavalryman  ;  credited  to  Wobnrn  in  an  assignment  of 
wages,     fb.  xxxviii.  42  ;  xlii.  04,  95  ;  xliii.  279. 
Josiah  Wood,  xlii.  299. 

Joseph  Wright,  i<ember  of  Captain  T.  Prentice's  troop ;  cavalryman  ; 
credited  to  Woburn  in  an  assignment  of  wages,  fb.  xxxvii.  2S2  ;  xlii. 
14 ;  xliii.  279. 

Francis  Wyman,  member  of  Captain  T.  Prentice's  troop,  lb.  xxxvii. 
ISO,  282.  It  is  inferred  that  he  served  apparently  by  voluntary  enlist- 
iiienL  He  died  April  26,  1676,  a  result  probably  of  exposure  in  battle  in 
the  December  previous.  Sewall's  Wnbvm,  119.  Son  of  Francis  and 
nephew  of  Lieutenant  John  Wyman. 

John  Wyman,  comet ;  latterly  lieutenant  of  Captain,  T.  Prentice's 
troop.      fb.  xxxvii.  280,  282. 

■John  Wyman,  son  of  th«  aiwve  ;  memt>er  of  same  iroop  ;  killed  at  the 
Fort  Fight,  December  19,  1675.     lb.  lixTii.  281,  282. 

Daniel  McGinnis,  variously  spelled,  however, 
Mackginnis,  Magines,  Mackgennyea,  Maginnah,  etc., 
appears  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  Woburn  in  1674,forin 
a  deed,  dated  June  29th  of  that  year,  Michael  Bacon, 
of  Cambridge,  conveyed  about  seventy-five  acres  of 
land  in  Cambridge  to  Daniel  McGinnis,  who  is 
referred  to  in  the  deed  aa  a  resident  of  Woburn.  At 
that  time,  however,  he  apparently  moved  from  Wo- 
burn to  Cambridge,  as  he  describes  himself  of  the  lat- 
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ter  place  in  a  deed  to  John  Tidd,  dated  June  8,  lfi75. 
In  this  deed,  also,  McGinnis  first  spealcs  of  himself  as 
being  an  "  Irishman."  Shortly  afterwards  our  early 
Irish  citizen  seems  to  have  returned  to  Woburn,  for 
the  Woburn  records  give  his  marriage  to  Rose  Neaj, 
February  10,  1676.  His  first  child,  Rose,  was  born  in 
Woburn  November  19,  1677,  and  can  easily  claim  to 
be  the  first  Irish-American  of  Woburn. 

According  to  Billerica  History,  McGinnis  was 
living  in  that  town  in  1678  and  1679.  He  next  ap- 
pears, April  4,  1682,  at  Watertown.  On  that  date 
"  the  selectmen  of  Watertown  stated  to  the  Court 
that  Daniel  Maginnah,  an  Irishman,  is  lately  removed 
from  Medford  and  hired  estate  of  Richard  Houlding, 
having  a  poor  place  and  con.°iderable  family  of 
children,  and  they  disapprove  of  him  as  an  inhab- 
itant." 

After  this  rebufi"  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  McGinnis 
again  sought  refuge  in  Woburn,  for  under  date  of 
October  27,  1684,  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Ralph  Reed  and  Benjamin  Simonds  about  the  fencing  , 
of  some  land  "of  the  great  field  in  Woburn,  called 
the  Simonds'  field,  or  Mount  Playnum  fields,"  which 
is  the  large,  level  plain  now  located  on  Burlington 
Street  in  Cummingsville,  near  Burlington  town  line, 
and  even  now  often  spoken  of  as  "The  Plains."  A.- 
he  clearly  owned  land  at  this  place,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  lived  there  also. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  his  name  appears  in 
the  town  rate,  where  he  is  taxed  four  shillings.  His 
son  Edmund  was  born  here,  March  23,  1685.  About 
this  time,  however,  or  shortly  prior  thereto,  he  again 
migrated,  and  this  time  to  Rhode  Island,  for  in  a 
deed  dated  February  15,  168.>,  he  describes  himsel) 
"  of  the  King's  Province  in  the  Narragansett  County 
in  New  England,"  and  in  this  deed  conveys  his  Bil- 
lerica land  to  John  Abbott.  Further  see  Records  oj 
the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  vol.  iii.,  p.  234. — E.  F. 
Johnson.  i 

The  lieutenant  (Oakes)  of  Prentice's  troop,  who  ' 
held  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  wat,  having  been  ] 
assigned  to  another  command,  John  Wyman,  the  cor-  ! 
net,  was  promoted  to  his  place.     In  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen   \ 
Reg.,  ixxvii.  281,  reference  is  made  to  a  petition  oi 
Lieutenant  John  Wyman,  asking  for  the  release  of 
his  son,  who  was  lately  married,  stating  that  he  him- 
self had  been  in  both  the  Mount  Hope  and  the  Nar-  j 
ragansett  campaigns,  and  in  the  latter  had  received  a  ' 
wound  in  his  face  ;  that  his  eldest  son  was  killed  in 
that  campaign,  and  that  his  servant  had  been  in  the 
country's  service  all  the  past  winter.    The  servant  \ 
was  Robert  Simpson.     Again,  a  well  known  charac-  j 
ter — John  Seers,  constable  of  Woburn — made  com-  : 
plaint  to  the  authorities  that  Lieutenant  John  Wv- 
man  and  daughter,  named  Bathsheba,  had  together 
resisted  him  in  the  impressment  of  one  of  the  horses 
of  the  said  Wyraan  for  the  country's  use,  and  for  this  , 
offence  they  were  both  charged  two  pounds  each  as  a  I 
fine.    The  date  of  Seers'  petition  was  May  10,  1676,  ' 


and  the  time  of  the  trouble  was  April,  1676.  Captain 
.John  Cutler,  of  Charlestown,  marching  through  Wo- 
burn with  several  soldiers  on  the  way  to  Billerica  to 
,  attack  the  Indians,  who  had  caused  a  stir  at  that 
place,  having  a  warrant  from  the  late  Major  Willard 
to  the  constable  at  Woburn  and  the  constable  at  Bil- 
lerica, to  impress  horsesor  anything  desired  for  the  ser- 
vice, found  horses  were  very  scarce,  because  on  account 
of  the  stir  at  Billerica  about  twenty  of  the  beat  of  Wo- 
burn men  and  horses  had  already  gone  up  to  help 
them.  Seers  recites  the  hard  words  and  action  of 
resistance  of  Wyman,  and  prays  for  such  legislation 
"  as  will  prevent  such  abuse."  "That  so,"  he  says,  "  I 
and  other  constables  may  not  go  in  fear  of  our  lives 
when  we  are  upon  the  execution  of  our  office." 

A  warrant  had  been  issued  to  the  con.stable  for  six 
carriage  horses  and  three  men  from  Woburn.  Bath- 
sheba Wyman,  named  above,  married  Nathaniel 
Tay,  of  Billerica,  May  30,  1677.  Cf.  X.  E.  Hist. 
<ien.  Reg.  xsxviii.  44;  Hazen's  BUterira,  120. 

The  troop  of  which  John  Wyman,  of  Woburn,  was 
lieutenant  was  attached  to  the  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment, which  was  organized  for  the  Narragansett  cam- 
paign, and  was  present  with  the  army  in  the  mem- 
orable Fort  Fight  of  December  19,  1675,  being  the 
only  cavalry  organization  of  the  English  there.  A 
letter  of  Joseph  Dudley  at  the  time  mentions  a 
slight  wound  by  an  arrow  in  Lieutenant  Wyman's 
face,  which  he  received  during  a  scout  about  four 
days  before  the  occurrence  of  the  famous  Fort  Fight. 
During  this  scout  a  number  of  Indians  were  killed  or 
taken  prisoners  in  an  attack  on  their  wigwams, 
which  were  burned,  the  slight  wound  of  Wyman  be- 
ing the  only  casualty  received  on  the  part  of  the 
English  in  that  skirmish.  Cf.  K.  E.  Hist.  den.  Reg., 
xl.  80,  88;  xliii.  156. 

Officer-s  of  the  Provincial  Period,  1692- 
1775. — During  this  period  occurred  certain  minor 
Indiau  wars,  and  the  war  of  greater  magni- 
tude than  any  that  had  yet  been  e.xperienced, 
namely,  the  French  and  Indian  War.  In  all  these 
contests  Woburn  men  bore  an  active  part.  The  prov- 
inces were  then  loyal  and  true  to  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  and  great  interest  was  still  taken  by 
the  people  in  military  affairs.  Indeed,  it  was  a  ne- 
cessity for  their  own  protection.  The  warlike  exper- 
ience of  this  period  was  a  school  for  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  many  of  the  officers  and  men  origi- 
nally enrolled  under  the  British  colors  in  these  ear- 
lier wars,  were  later  found  in  arms  against  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  First  and  foremost  in  the  list  it 
will  not  do  to  omit  a  sketch  of  Woburu's  most  emi- 
nent son,  whose  military  career  commenced  during 
this  period. 

Prime  MiiiixieT  and  Comrnaudiwj  (lent^nl  of  au  Eiirnpean  .Army. 
Benjamin  ThompaoQ,  Count  Rumford  (1T.VI-ISI4),  a  native  of  Wobum  ; 
pre-eminently  her  nioflt  dlstingui^bed  son  ;  was  major  in  the  second 
provincial  regiment  of  New  Hainpehire,  ITT.*),  before  he  was  of  legal 
age;  later  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British  army  in  a  cavalry  regj- 
nieut  composed  of  royalistti  und  designed  for  service  iu  Ameriia,  1781, 
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and  litter  still  a  colonel  of  the  Kiog's  American  dregoonH.  1783.  Hav- 
ing ^irkj  some  military  distinction  in  the  Briti&h  service  during  the 
RevuluIiuMHry  War  in  America,  he  then  entered  the  service  cf  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  gained  stilt  higher  military. disiinction  in  Eu- 
ivpe.  He  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  general  uide-de- 
canip  in  Baruria,  1784  ;  mnjur  general  of  cavali^  and  privy  councilor 
of  state,  17S8  ;  minister  of  wur  and  minister  or  superintendent  of  po- 
lice, etc.,  etc.;  head  of  the  council  of  the  regency  in  Bavaria,  and 
cuniniauderiu  chief  of  the  Klectnral  army,  and,  in  1796.  while  he  held 
(he  high  ofiices  last  named,  Munich,  the  capital  of  Buvuria,  was 
threatened  by  the  Auetriau  and  French  armies,  hut  owing  to  his  signal 
services  and  lita  euccess,  neither  the  French  or  the  Austrian  forces  en- 
tered the  city,  uor  guiueU  any  substantial  foothold  in  the  country, 
which  waa  soon  after  delivered  from  their  dangerous  presence. 

Although  this  vniinenC  man  acquired  unuo  of  his  military  renown  in 
Wuburn,  he  should  not  be  omitted  in  o  conaideratiou  of  the  career  of 
M'oburn'B  military  men.  It  is  true  that  be  fought  Hgnin^t  his  native 
country  iu  tlie  Revolulionary  contest,  and  on  the  side  which  waa  op- 
posed to  her  liberties,  but  his  eminent  services  to  mankind  as  u  scien- 
tint  and  a  philuathropist  are  suthcient  to  overcome  Che  oppruhriura 
i:uufeiTe<l  on  liim  by  his  countrjmeu  fur  his  cuurse  in  that  struggle 
The  wurld  now  looks  on  him  as  a  benefiictor,  in  spite  of  serioua  defects 
in  hid  morul  chunicter,  and  America  considers  him  as  one  of  her 
gteutesC  uien.     Let  us  uuite  in  that  verdict. 

Among  oiher  micives  of  Wohurn  who  gained  distinction  in  the  mili- 
tary profesiiiou  ulstiwhere,  may  be  meutiuued  Brigadter-G«ueral  James 
Reed. 

James  Heed  (1724-1807)   was  born  in    Wohurn,   son  of  Joseph    and 
Sanih,  and  died  in   Fitchburg.     Officer  of  eminence  in  the  French  and 
Bevolutiuuury    Wuiu  ;  cuptaln,  lieutenaut-colonel,    and,   In    May,  1775, 
colonel  of  the  2d  Xew  Uumpsliire  Kegimeut,  which  held  the  rail-fence 
with  John  Stark,  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Elill,  and   protected    the   re- 
treat of  the  main  body  from  the  reJoubC.     In  the  army  in  Cunada  un- 
der General  John  Sullivan,  iu  I77i ,  his  regiment  suffered  severely  from 
disoase,  and  moru  than  uuu  third  died.     Ue,    himself,   was  attacked  by   i 
the    small-pox,  uud,  after   a    luu-^   illness,    betamo  incupacituted    for  ' 
further   service.     He  had,  meauliiue.  been  appointed   a  brigadier-gen-  \ 
eral  on  the  recomuieudutiou  of  Washington,  and  retained    the  commis-  ' 
eioD  lu  the  hope  that  he  might  he  abl«  to  return  to   active   service,  hut  | 
UeLuming   nearly   blind  and   deaf,  he  was   forced   to  give  it  up,  and  re- 
tired with  half  pay.      A  son,  Sylvauus,  was  also  an  active  military  offi- 
cer, and   rorie  to  tlie  rank  of  colonel.      Cf.  AppUton'i  Oyclop.  oj  Amer. 
Biog.  ;   Heed's   lUed  Famihj,  78-80. 

The  father  of  Geueral  Reed  resided  on  the  estate  of  his  futher  at 
Wohurn  We^t  Side,  iu  the  hou^eutul  on  the  place  known  iu  the  present 
century  :w  th«  Sylvanuu  Wood  I.um,  corner  pre^nt  Locust  and  Cam- 
hriilge  Streets.  Very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  statements 
made  in  the  HiU.  Heed  Furn.,  above  cited,  iu  relation  to  Geueral  lit.'ed's 
regiment,  or  the  careers  of  bin  immediate  ancestry.  According  to  that 
history,  75-7G,  the  General  was  a  grandson  of  that  Joseph  iteed  who 
was  Ncrgeant,  1701-17H;  ensign,  1713-1715;  lieuteuaut,  171G-1741  ; 
and  captain-lieuteuunc  (?),  17;j'J-l7-Hi,  in   Woburo. 

.\tiother  officer  horn  in  Wohurn,  and  who  gained  distinction  in  the 
French  and  Bevulutionur}'  Wars,  particularly  in  the  lino  of  a  military 
engineer,  was  Colonel  Jeduthun  Baldwin. 

Jeduthun  Baldwin  (173J-1T88).  a  native  of  Wobum.  son  of  Isaac  and 
Mary,  died  iu  Broukfield.  Captain  in  the  French  War.  In  the  siege 
of  Boston,  1775-76,  he  designed  the  defences  of  the  American  forces, 
and.  on  .March  IG,  1776,  wag  made  assistant  engineer,  with  the  rank  of 
cuptaiu,  to  the  Cuutiueotul  troops;  was  subsequently  ordend  to  Xew 
York  and  made  lientenant-culuiiel,  April  'Jii,  I77G;  was  sent  to  Canada, 
September,  ITTfi,  and  later  made  engineer  with  ihe  rank  of  colonel. 
He  perfuriuefl  variiius  services  and  resigned  from  the  army  April  26, 
\'S1.  Cf.  Applelon's  Ctjchp.  .luier.  Btoij.;  UichnrdsOH  ^Temor^al,  for 
goiiL-alogy,  where  it  is  RLited  that  a  bn>iher,  fsjiac,  was  killed  in  Bunker 
Uill  Battle.  The  name  <*(  Jeduthun  Baldwiu  often  occurs  in  the  docu- 
mentary history  of  the  Uevolutiouury  War. 

ColoiieU. 
Jonathan  Tyng,  csqnire  and  colonel  prior  to  1708,  at  which    time  his 
name  is  timt  connected  with  Wohurn.     He  had  be»*n  major,  1699  ;  lieu-   i 
tenant-colonel,  ITUi,  etc.;  and  colonel  ceitainly  from  17o8-l72l,  dying 
iu  the  laat  year  narat-d  at  Woburn,  in  his  eighty-first  year.     Gniveatone 
at  Woburn.     ilis  previous  homes   had   been   in  Boston  and  Dunstable,    ! 
and  his  (amily  had  been  one  of  the  most  prominent    in    Massachusetts. 
His  widow,  Judith,  who  had  been  foruiorly  the  wife  of  the    Rev.  Jahez   j 
FoK,  of  Woburn,  died  there,    173G,  iu    her    niuety-ninth    year — grave-  ' 
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stone — and  the  gravestone  of  another  wife,  Surah  (Usher)  Tyng,  1713, 
is  also  to  be  seen  'here.  Colonel  Tyng  was  a  magistrate  and  one  of  Sir 
Edmund  Andro!>'s  council,  1G86-1687,  and  colonel  of  the  2d  Middlesex 
County  Regiment  of  Foot.  He  was  also  entitled  to  armorial  bearings, 
and  there  is  much  preservKl  to  show  that  he  wasan  honorable  man  and 
a  person  of  ability.  The  history  of  Dunstable  contains  many  allusions 
to  him,  a  place  where  he  was  the  earliest  permanent  settler,  having  re- 
mained in  that  town  alone  during  Philip's  War,  when  every  other  per- 
son had  departed  from  the  place  for  fear  of  the  Indians.  He  fortified 
his  house,  and  though  obliged  to  send  to  Boston  for  his  food,  was  alone 
In  the  wilderness  among  bis  savage  enemies.  Town-meetings  of.  Dun- 
stable were  held  at  Woburn,  IG77,  and  were  contlDued  In  that  way  aa 
late  OS  1711.  Till  1713  he  waa  kept  busy  In  defending  his  frontier 
settlement  from  hostile  Indiana.  At  an  early  period  be  waa  appointed 
guardian  of  the  Wamesit  tribe.  His  brother.  Inward  Tyng,  waa 
Aither-in-law  of  Rev.  John  Fox,  sou  of  EeT.  Jabez,  of  Woburn.  Wo 
will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  offices  he  held  at  Dunstable.  la 
17U3,  as  colonel,  he  had  charge  of  all  the  garrisons  in  hui  district.  The 
staudard  genealogical  dictionaries  give  the  particulars  regarding  hia 
family  and  wives,  his  distiuguished  connections,  and  his  children. 
One  of  hid  sons  was  the  first  born  child  recoided  in  Dunstable.  Two 
of  hia  sons,  both  graduates  of  Harvard,  were  distinguished  military 
men,  one  of  them,  the  eldest,  being  killed  by  the  Indlaus  in  1710.  In- 
teresting details  are  furnished  in  the  diaries  of  the  period.  Samael 
Sewall,  Jr. .—Memoranda  {Hau.  Hist.  Coll.,  6th  ser.,  ii.  304)— alludes 
to  these  occurrences: 

"  Jou.  29,  1723-24,  Col.  Jonathan  Tyng  dies.  See  Newa  Letter,  N. 
1043.  Interred  the  24th,  at  Woburn;  I  went  with  two  brothen  Dud- 
ley ;  a  large  funeral.     Gave  me  and  wife  gloves." 

The  Seics  Letter  notice,  No.  1043,  referred  to,  waa  aa  follows : 

'*Wooburn;  Lord's  Day,  January  10th.  We  were  here  entertain'd 
with  a  very  loud  incmento  moi-i.i  The  Hon.  Col.  Jonathan  Tyng,  Esq., 
walking  to  the  place  of  public  worship  in  the  afternoon,  expired  aa 
soon  as  he  got  into  his  seat,  during  the  time  of  the  first  prayer,  and  waa 
carried  out  dead,  BtUiU  81.  His  faith  and  holiness  were  so  apparent 
that  weitre  persuaded  he  waa  conveyed  to  the  assembly  of  the  flrst-bom 
in  heaven,  to  bear  a  part  with  them  in  glorifying  their  creator  and  re- 
deemer." 

On  another  occasion,  March  4,  1713-14,  Sewall  "  went  to  Woburn  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  Aunt  Tyng."  She  "  waa  about  sixty-nine  years 
of  age,  and  died  on  Sabbath  morning,  of  fever."  Sewall  "waited  on 
the  Governor  and  Lady  there,"  and  had  given  him  "a  pair  of  gloves." 

Eleazer  Tyng.  son  of  the  precediug,  la  named  in  Woburn  tax-lists  aa 
colonel,  1729-37. 

Elenzer  Flagg,  styled  colonel  and  esquire  on  gravestone  at  Woburo, 
which  contains  a  Ungthy  inscription.  He  was  a  sergeant,  1708-13  ; 
lieutenant,  1713-16;  captain,  1716-19;  major,  1719-'22;  colonel,  1722- 
26  ;  and  died  in  172G,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year.  His  fatherwas  Lieutenant 
Gershom  Flagg,  who  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Indiana  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  169".  The  son  spelled  his  eurname  Flegg.  He  was  evi- 
dently a  rich  man.  His  wife  wua  called  **  Madame."  The  enomeretioa 
of  his  virtues  on  his  gravestone  is  curious  :  "  A  faithful  christian,  a 
piuua  liver,  cheerful  giver,  the  widow's  solace  in  a  doubtful  case,  a 
father  to  the  fatherless,  a  tender  hubband,  kind  parent,  faithful  friend, 
a  righteous  man."  A  stiver  cup  he  gave  to  the  "  church  In  Woobom.'* 
1726,  is  stdl  in  use.  He  was  evidently  the  succenor  of  Colonel  Jonathan 
Tyng  as  colonel  of  the  2d  Middlesex  County  Hegiment  of  Foot.' 


1  Memento  mori  accompanying  the  phrase  fugii  hor<\,  is  a  common  in- 
scription on  the  gruveatones  of  the  period.  From  the  style  the  notice 
appears  to  have  been  written  by  the  Rev.  John  Fox. 

-Colonel  Eleazer  Flagg's  inventory,  dated  Aprrl  3,  1727,  diaclosea 
£1242  I8s.  of  personal  property,  and  includes  "  a  Negro  man  and  Negro 
maid,"  valued  at  £'200,  and  **armea,"  valued  at  £12  15«.  The  **  Home- 
stead Dwelting-Hoiise,  Gristmill  and  other  Buildingti  with  the  land  ad- 
joining thereto  about  2  hundred  acres,  and  about  100  acres  of  oat 
Lott-,"  valued  at  £2200. 

There  appears  on  record  an  elaborate  agreement  made  by  and  be- 
tween Mrs.  Esther  FIngg,  the  widow,  and  her  son-in  law,  Jonattum 
Poole,  and  Esther  Poole,  his  wife,  and  providing,  among  other  things, 
that  the  widow  should  have  the  easterly  end  of  the  dwelllng-bouae, 
and  that  her  son  in-law  should  keep  for  her  own  use,  both  summer 
and  winter,  a  good  cow  and  horse  ■'  suitable  for  the  widow  to  ride  "  on 
at  all  time?.  He  also  agrees  to  provide  the  widow  with  twenty  bushels 
of  goo<l  Indian  corn,  four  bushels  of  rye  corn  and  th  ee  barrels  of  good 
cidf  r  yearly,  together  with  IGO  pouuda  of   good  pork  and  100  pounds 
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Jabez  Fox,  of  Kalmonrb,  now  Portland.  Me.,  a  native  of  Wobom, 
irns  a  colooeL  Boland  Cotton,  a  reeident  of  Wobarn,  was  a  colonel, 
1744-62. 

Jonatlian  Fox,  a  brother  of  Colonel  Jatez  Fox,  and  son  of  the  Ber. 
John  Fox,  of  Wobnm,  was  a  cnplain.  1761-74,  nnd  colonel  of  the  2d 
Bllddtesex  Coontj  Regiment  of  Foot,  1775-81.  He  died  179".  and  waa 
called  colonel  in  the  record  of  his  decease.  Id  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  be  appears  to  have  been  Afflicted  with  some  disease  wbicb  rendered 
him  helpless,  and  there  is  extant  a  town  order  dated  February  2G,  1700, 
a  fewmonlhn  before  his  death,  in  favor  of  Josiah  Bicbardsoo.  for  moving 
'•Col.  Fox  np  into  Doct.  Bb  dget's  chamber."  A  paper  entitled  "copy 
of  acuurt-raHrtial,"  is  pTeaervod,  dated  Concord,  June  29,  1779,  a  gen- 
«nil  conrt-martiiU  being  held  ibat  dRj,  opon  a  complaint  brought  by 
Ltentenatit  Joseph  Johnson,  of  Wobnm,  ngainst  Colonel  Jonathan 
Fox,  foran  alleged  riolation  of  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  militia  law. 
The  court  was  of  opinion  that  Colonel  Fox  was,  through  inadvertency, 
iniilty  of  misdemeanor  and  brearb  of  dnty.  and  sentenced  hiiu  to  be 
reprimanded  by  the  brigadier-general.  Jonathan  Keed,  president; 
Eleazer  Brooks,  brigadier-general. 

Majors. 

William  Johnson,  I6g2-17&},  and  James  Converse,  16D3-1T06,  already 
noticed. 

John  Fowle,  captain,  1738-48;  major,  1749-75.  Died  1775,  aged 
eighty. 

Joseph  BichardBon,  qnartermaster,  1709-17;  lieutenant,  1717-39; 
captain,  1745-54  ;  major,  1755-oG.    Died  1756,  aged  flfty-eigbt. 

>'atliuniel  Thwing,  mnjor  of  Boetou,  named  in  tax  list,  17c2.  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel, 1756.  He  married  the  widow  of  Rev.  Supply  Clupp,  of 
the  Second  Parish,  YlbO.— Thwing  Fam.  (Boston,  1883),  23-25.  *  ^ 

GaptamB, 

Edwurd  Johnson,  ensign,  lf,93-P6 ;  lieutenant,  1696-99;  captain, 
1700-24.  Died  17/5.  In  bis  sixty-eighth  year.  A  deacon  of  the  church, 
1720-25.  Died,  it  is  said,  of  grtef  at  the  death  of  a  sod  killed  in  Love- 
well's  Fight  —Sewall's  Wobvrv,  204-05. 

Josiah  Converse,  lieutenant,  1C93-I706  ;  captain,  1706-17.  Died  1717, 
aged  firty-elgbt.     "Capt."  on  gravestone. 

Abraham  Fifield,  styled  "Mr."  on  graTestone,  but  "Capt."'  in  record 
of  decease.     Died  1711,  aged  fifty-seven. 

Jumea  Fowle,  sergeant,  169:;-17('l  ;  captain,  1712-14,  Died  1714,  nged 
forty-seven.  "Capt."  on  gravestone  and  on  stone  of  daughter,  Iluth, 
1712. 

8eth  Wyman,  lieutenant  1705-12  ;  captain  1712-15.  Died  1715,  aged 
fifty-two.  "Lieut."  in  record  of  death.  Perhaps  be  waa  one  of  those 
oBlcers  commanding  a  company,  styled  captain  lientenant  He  appeared 
to  bear  this  office  as  early  a«  1707.  On  February  16,  1706,  be  was  court- 
martialed  at  Groton,  for  his  conduct  on  the  February  6tb  previous,  w  hen 
he  waa  In  command  of  a  scouting  party,  near  Mount  Muuadnock.  in 
search  of  hoetile  Indians.  By  a  fuUe  report  of  the  appearance  of  a 
superior  force  of  the  Indians  in  their  front,  bis  command  was  stam- 
peded, encouraged,  it  was  said,  by  the  example  and  orders  of  the 
offlcera.  At  the  tilal,  Wymau  and  bis  ander-ofncers  were  exonerated 
from  cowardice  and  dishonorable  Intontiona.  Cf.  Dr.  S.  A.  Green'tf 
GroUm  during   th»   Indian  ITorf,  98-101. 

Jamea  Blchardson,  captain-lieutenant  (?)  1708  ;  captain  1714-22.  Died 
1722,  aged  forty-six.     "Capt."  on  gravestone. 

John  Coggiu,  lientenant  1706-17  ;  captain  1718-25.  Died  1725,  aged 
flfty.     "  Capt . "  on  gravestone. 

JohD  Fowle,  raptain  1721-U.     Died  1744,  aged  seventy- three. 

Stephen  Blchardson,  ensign  1717-21  ;  captain  1722-62.  Died  1762, 
aged  eeventy-nine.  A  deacon  of  the  churchy  1745-52,  and  "deacon" 
on  gravestone. 

Seth  Wyman,  ensign  and  captain,  1725.  Promoted  for  bis  merito- 
rtoni  serrlcea  in  Loveweil's  Fight,  May  8,  1725.  Died  September  5th 
following,  aged  thirty-nine.  His  proweea  baa  been  frequently  cele- 
br«ted  In  proee  and  verse.  He  commanded  the  company  engaged  in 
the  above  action  after  hi«  superior  officers  had  fallen.  It  wa«  one  of 
the  most  fiercely  contested  and  blooditrt  battles,  considering  the  num- 

of  good  beef   yearly.       The  widow  was  also  to  have  "the  Negro  maid 
called  Boas." 

There  appears  to  have  been  considerable  litigation  over  the  estate  of 
Colonel  Jonathan  Tyng,  which,  aa  late  as  1788,  wa«»  represented  as  un- 
settled by  John  Tyng,  one  of  the  heirs.  In  his  iorentory,  appraisal  is 
made  of  •*3  Negro  Men,"— "Quoeb,"  valued  at  £40;  ''Boston,"  at  £53 
«•.  SA  ;  and  "  Cornwell,"  at  £53  C*.  8d.— E.  F.  Jghksow. 


bers  engnged,  that  ever  occurred  in  New  England.  The  Indlnns  never 
recovered  from  its  results.  Six  Woburn  m»-n,  four  of  them  grandsons 
of  William  Johnson,  fought  in  the  battle.  One  was  kilted  and  three 
wounded;  two  only  escaped  nnhurt,  Wyman  being  one  of  them. 
Penballow's  Indian  Wars  (1726)  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  Ihe  actors  in 
Ibisbaiile,  and  inentiond  Wyman  eepecially,  who,  he  sflys,  was,  at  his 
return,  presented  with  asilver-hilted  swurd  and  a  cuptaiti'a  committsion. 
He  went  out  again  on  another  expedition,  but  tlie  beat  of  the  seafon 
caused  many  to  sicken,  and  some  died  when  they  returned,  and  among 
them  was  Capuin  Wyman. 

Robert  C^onvetBe,  lieutenant  1714-1723  ;  captain  1720-36.  Died  1736, 
aged  fifty-eight. 

Caleb  Blogget,  captain  1733^5.    Died  1745,  aged  fifty-four. 

Joseph  Bowman,  captain  1733-35»  in  tax-lists.  Supposed  to  be  a  non- 
resident. 

laaHC  Dupee,  capta'n  1734-41.  Captain  in  1734  of  a  troop  of  horse 
In  a  regiment  of  cavalry  of  which  Estes  Hatch  was  colonel.  From  out 
of  town. 

Joseph  Reed,  sergeant  1701-13  ;  ensign  1713-15;  lieutenant  171C-I1  ; 
captain  (cuptain-lieutenant  (?)  )  1739-40.     Died  1741,  aged  eighty. 

Suninel  Fames,  lieutenant  173.1-41  ;  coptsio  1741-44.  Died  1775, 
aged  eighty  four.  A  deacon  of  the  church  1745-75,  and  "  deacon  "  on 
gravestone.  • 

Samuel  Carter,  cornet,  1734-40;  lieutenant  1741-43;  captain  1744- 
87.  He  appears  to  be  io  service  in  1770.  Two  commissions  are  pre- 
serred.  The  Captain's,  addressed  to  him  as  gentleman  of  Woburn,  was 
OS  captain  of  the  Ut  Troop  of  Horse  to  be  raised  ii^  the  regiment  of 
militia  io  Middlesex  County,  of  which  Eleazer  Tyng  was  colonel  ; 
dated  June  2,  1744.  The  curi)et*ii  was  as  cornet  of  the  troop  of  which 
I&iac  Dupee  was  captain,'  la  the  regiment  of  horse  of  uhlch  Estes 
Hatch  was  colonel,  dated  June  27,  1734.  Captain  Samuel  Carter  died 
1787,  aged  ninety -six.  "Capt."  on.  gravestone  at  Arlington.  Cutter's 
BiMt.  Art.,  201-02. 

James  Proctor,  corporal  1725-32  ;  ensign  1733-30 ;  lieotenact  1739- 
44;  captain  174i-67. 

Nathan  BlOfCget,  ensign  1730-43;  lieutenant  1744;  captain  1745-47. 
Died  1747,  in  hi!«  forty  fourth  year. 

Timothy    Brooks,   qnartermnster  1738  ;  Hentensnt   1744-53  ;  captain 
1746-86;  perhaps  eaplain-lieutenant  a  part  of  that  period.     Died  1796, 
I  aged  eighty-six  or  eighty>eighc.       Died  the  I3th,  burled  the  15th  Octo- 
ber, 17>6. 

Bobert  Temple,  captain  in  tax-lists  1740-53.  Will,  1754,  mentions 
farm  at  Woburn.  Widow  died  here,  1775.  Well-known  resident  of 
Ten  Hills  Frtrm,  Charlestown. 

Samnel  Belknap,  lieutenant  17''>0-51  ;  captain  (captain-lieutenant  (?)  ) 
1748  and  1752.  Died  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  llll.—  Wincheaier  Becord^ 
ii.  274-75. 

Zuchanah  Flagg,  captain  1748-81. 
.John  Fowle,  captain  1749-51.      John,  Esq.,  died   1786,  aged   sixty- 
one.  « 

John  Beed,  ensign  1744-50  ;  captain  1750-55.  Died  1755,  aged  forty- 
two,  explain  of  ihe  "3d  Military  Company  of  Foot  in  the  town  of 
Wuhnm  in  the  Second  Parish." 

Ebenezer  Thompson,  sergeant  1733-35;  ensign.  173^-50;  lleutonaot 
1751-^3;  captain  17^^-1755.  Died  1755,  aged  fifty-four.  Cuptaio  of 
tbo  "2d  company  of  foct  In  the  town  of  Woburn,  in  the  second  regi- 
ment of  Middlesex  County,  of  which  Ei^zer  Tyng  was  colouel ; " 
commission  dated  July  :i,  1753. — Thompmm  Memoriai,  31. 

Thomas  Hardy  or  Hardee,  captain  l754-f>4.  The  same,  lientenant 
1750-66  (?). 

Ebeneser  Jones,  generally  a  resident  of  Wilmington,  captain  17S5-.')8. 
Killed  in  battle  at  Halfway  Brook,  near  Lake  George,  July  20,  1758. — 
SewftlPs  IFbfcitm,  .^51.  The  Woburn  records  give  his  death  as  follows  : 
(Captain  Ebenezer  Jonea,  son  of  Samuel  and  Abigail,  July  20,  1758,  in 
his  sixtieth  year. 

Beujamin  Johnson,  captain.  1756-81.     Died  1781,  aged  eighty. 

Jul>ez  Carter,  lieutenant  1748-71 ,  captain  (cnptnin-lieuttnant  (?)  ) 
175r»-58.  Died  1771,  aged  seventy  one.  "  Lieut."  on  graveftone.  The 
following  memorial  is  preserved  :  A  receipt  of  Jabez  Carter,  as  lieuten- 
ant of  military  company,  fur  payment  of  three  guns,  that  were  "  burnt 
in  tbe  fire,  when  Joseph  Johnson's  shop  was  consumed;"  dated  Julj 
20,  1765. 

Ebenezer  Converse,  ensign  1748-1752;  lieutenant  1753-64;  captain 
(captain-lieutenant  (?)  )  1756-57.  Died  1765,  aged  fifty-five.  "56th 
year,"  gravestone. 

Benjamin  Edwards,  captain  1760-72. 
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Benjamia  Wyman,  captaia  17G2-74.  Died  1774,  aged  aiity-eight. 
*'Crtpt."  un  pravestone. 

Tiinotliy  Winn,  ensign  1750-,j2  ;  lieutenant  17*»8  ;  cnptain  17C2-C3. 
Two  of  hid  commissions  are  prpeervt-d.  TUe  ensicn's,  17*>",  to  Timothy 
^Virln,  Jr.,  ensign  of  "  3d  miUtHry  company  of  foot  "  in  Wobnrn  Second 
Pariah,  whereof  John  Reed  uaa  cuiituin.  Tho  captjiin's,  1"02,  to  Tim- 
othy \\'inn.  captain  of  "3d  military  company  nf  fitot,  in  tlie  town  of 
Wuhnrii,"  the  p;irt  now  Bnrlington.  Liiutenant  Timothy  Winn  wna 
called  into  active  service  in  17'j7,  the  command  contnining  a  number  of 
Wobiiin  men,  whose  names  are  preserved  in  the  rolls  at  Uoeton.  He 
died  I8(Hi,  aged  eighty-seven.  Hid  portrait  and  that  of  hid  wife  are  ex- 
tant in  the  house  of'Wiilium  Winu,  a  descendant;  John  Juhustoa, 
painter,  September  IS,   1790. 

Joshua  Walker,  lieitteuant  1759-74;  captain  (captain  lieutenant  (?)  ) 
1702  and  1775.  Lieutenant  at  Lake  Geoige,  October  21,  1758 — SewuH'n 
Wobnrn,  550.  Later  a  captain  during  the  Bovolutioa.  Oitsd  1793,  aged 
seventy. 

Josiah  Tierce,  captain  17GS. 

Samuel  H»-rry,  captain  17C9  70. 

ThomRii  Pierce,  captuio  17G9-7.1 ;  niso  in  tax-lista,  1776-81. 

Non-resttlenC  cjiptaiiiB  named  in  tax-lidis;  William  Reed,  1737-4^, 
and  Samuel  Stone.  1748->i2,  both  i>f  Lexington  ;  Aiuoe  Diniiey,  1754, 
Bedford;  Samuel  Walker.  1758-59,  Wilndngton  ;  Nathaniel  Greeawooc'i 
175D,  Bo9toQ  ;  Caleb  Urooka,  llb'J  aud  1786,  Uedfurd. 

LieittenmU$. 

James  Thompson,  sergeant  1G90-91  ;  lieutenant  16.13.  Died  1603, 
aged  f.'rty  four.     "  Lieut."  on  sravestone.      Cf.  Thompaon  3fem^  21-^2. 

Joseph  Wright,  lieutenant  IG'JJ-ITOU.  A  deacouof  the  churcli,  1U93- 
1721.     Died  17^4,  aged  eighty. 

Matthew  Juhu8o[i,  sergeunt  1072-fi2  ;  lieutenant  1693-9G.  Died  169G, 
aged  6i.xry-two.    "  Lieut,"  on  gmvesiono. 

Jodiah  ISirker,  lieutenant  li:95-'.i6. 

John  Carter,  sergeant  ItSi ;  lieutenant  l7<X)-27.  Died  1727,  aged 
Bereniy-five.     "  Lieut."  on  gra\'estonc. 

Oenjamin  Simund^  corporal  lliU7-1702  ;  cornet  1702-08 ;  Heuteoant 
17U--:iO.     Died  I72C,  aged  seventy-two. 

John  Vinton,  lienieiiudt,  }~2*',  in  inscription  to  nrife  on  gravestone  in 
Woburn  burying-ground.  Belonged  to  Stunehani;  there  being  no  pub- 
lic buiyitig-grumid  tlivie  in  1720,  his  wife  Maa  buried  here.  Further 
see  ItHtott  Meitiorinl,  22. 

Henry  Wulker,  sergcuQt  171G~20;  ensign  1720-21;  lieutenunt,  1721- 
I7J5. 

Samuel  Snow,  sergeant  1708-21;  ensign  1722;  lieutenant  1722-23. 
Removed  to  .\6hfurd,  Ct  ,  1721,  uml  iHed  there,  17 13. 

Piei-soQ  RiLbardsun,  corporal  1714-17  ;.  cornet  1718-22;  Ueuteoant 
17il--4. 

Aaion  Cleveland,  cornet  1722  ;  lieutenant  1724.  Fur. her,  seoScwall's 
iro'.nni.  00*1. 

Joshua  Thompson,  sergeant  1718-22;  ensign  1 7 23-20 ;  lieutenant 
172l>-33.  Of  Wilmington.  Died  1700,  aged  eighty-two.  TJiompson 
Memorial,  25. 

SAmupt  Kendall,  sergeant  1717-32  ;  lieutenant  1732-G4.  DIe4l  1TG4, 
ageil  eiyht)-thre*».  "Lieut."  on  gravestone.  Hid  lieuteuauc'a  com- 
missinn  trom  Governor  Belcher,  17  i.f,  is  extiint. 

Edward  Johnson,  ensrgn,  l7tG-32:  lieutenant  1733-10.  Died  1774, 
aged  eighty-fire.     Deacon  of  churih  in  the  Second  Parish  1741-74. 

Thomas  Reed,  corporal  1718-22;  sergeant  1723-32;  lieutenant  1733- 
ZCt     Diwl  170G.  aged  fifty-four.     "  Lieut."  on  gravestone. 

James  Simond;!,  corporal  17o;KJ6;  lieutenant  1737-75.  Died  1775,  in 
his  eighty-ninth  yeur. 

Phiueaa  Richardson,   ensign   1735-36;    lieutenant  17:'.8.     Died  1738. 

Israel  Reed,  corporal  171*- i2  ;  en^tign  17.13-33;  lieutenant  1739-52. 

Joseph  Richardson,  lieutenant  1730-54.      Died  1754,  aged  eighty-two. 

Nutlianicl  Culler,  lieutenant  1740-43.  Died  174^,  in  his  forty-ninth 
year.  "Lieut."  on  gravestone  in  the  Precinct,  or  Burliugton  hurying- 
ground. 

William  Tay,  lieutenant  1740-80.     Died  1730. 

Joseph  Johii'^on,  corpiinil  1734;  lieutenant  1751-12;  commiaaion  of 
first  lieutenant  of  eii:hth  company,  2d  regiment,  Mi-ldleaex  Couuty.  ex- 
tant, dated  May  0,  1776.  "  LieUL"  in  record  of  decease.  Died  1793, 
ageil  ninety-seven. 

Joint  Ilolr,  lieutennnt  1751-50.  Dismissed  from  the  church  to  the 
**cJiun.h  iu  Westnunster  iu  New  York  Ooveruuieut,'*  Sepieuiber  -SI, 
17G7.— rirsi  Cfiurch  UtfCordM. 

James  Richardson,  lieutenant  1750-57.     Died  1773  (?) 

Samuel    Thompson,    sergeant    and    lieutenant    to    Captain  Ebenezer 


Jones's  company  in  the  French  War  1758  ;  lieutenant  in  town  records 
1758-77.  Died  1820,  aged  eighty-nine.  He  was  an  esquire,  a  deacon, 
an  indefatigable  clerk,  a  surveyor,  a  diarist,  and  held  most  of  Ihe  higbr 
I  est  offices  in  the  town,  Ite^idea  |>erfonning  much  important  town  busi- 
ness. He  fought  in  Concord  and  Lexington  battle  April  19,  1775,  and 
left  an  explicit  written  account  of  his  own  personal  experience.  la 
this  action  his  brother,  Daniel  Thompson,  was  killed.  It  is  not  too 
high  praise  to  say  i  hat  he  was  one  of  the  most  useful  men  of  hU  day  in 
the  town,  nnd  that  posterity  owes  much  to  the  memoranda  he  pr«> 
served.  His  gravestoue  is  to  be  found  in  the  Second  burying-gronod, 
,   Woburn  Centre. 

Pliiueas  Lovejoy,  nontenant  1758-59. 

Thomas  Hardy  or  Hardee,  lieutenant  1759-6G.    See  Captains. 

Jonas  Richardson,  eusign,  1758-59;  lient.,  1760-74 ;  capt.,  1775-76l 
Died  177G,  aged  -U. 

William  Belknap,  Ueut.,  1702-67.  Died  1767,  ag«d  36.  Cf.  WincheOtr 
Record,  ii.  275-70. 

Josiah  Parker.  lieut.,  1702-74,    Died  177-t. 

Xeliemiah  Wyman,  sergt ,  in  active  service  In  Capt.  Darfd  Green's 
company,  raised  by  Col.  Eleazer  Tyng,  and  marchvd  for  the  relief  of 
Fort  William  Henry,  in  August,  1757;  Timothy  Winn,  of  Woburn,  witf 
the  lieutenant.  Nebemiab  Wyman  wasagitin  iuipresseil  for  Col.  Eleazer 
Tyng's  regt.,  from  Woburn,  March  27,  17j9— age  30;  lieut.,  1763-74. 
Died  of  the  small-pox,  1775,  aged  52. 

James  Fowle,  Jr.,  lieut.,  1764.     Died  1793,  aged  72. 

Benjamin  Flagg,  lieut.,  17G4.     Died  1774. 

Eleazer  Flagg  Poole,   eusign,   1762-67  ;    llenL,  17U8-75.      Died  1776. 
aged  42. 
.  Jonathan  Tidd,  eusign,  17G2-73;  lieut.,  1774-75.     Died  17a'i,  aged  59. 

Xon-resident  lieutenants  nnmed  in  tax-lists:  Genhom  FUgg,  1755 
-78,  Wilmington ;  Abijah  Smith,  1760-71,  Charlestown. 

John  Pierce,  sergt.,  1G89-91 ;  ensign.  1693-1720.     Died  1720.  aged  76. 

I^^ael  Walker,  Corp.,  1063-90;  sergt.,  1090-90;  ensign,  1090-1719. 
Died  1719,  aged  75. 

Samuel  Blogget,  sergt.,  1693-99  ;  ensimi,  170^-43.     Died  174f*,  aged  84. 

John  llolden,  sergt.,  10J7-i:06  ;  ensign,  1706-^56.  Died  1756.  Com- 
mission extant  as  ensign  iu  the  "foot  co.  of  which  Joeiab  Converse  Is 
capt.."  dated  Not.  21,  170G. 

Joslab  Converse,  en^)g^,  1714-26.    Died  1748. 

Abraham  Juquith,  corp  ,  1719;  sergt.,  171*^-26;  ensiifn.  1726-30. 

Simuel  Wym:iti.  sergt.,  1734;  ensign  1739-43.  Died  1743,  aged  55. 
''Ensign"  on  gravestone. 

Daniel  Reed,  ensign,  1747-55.  Died  1757,  aged  57.  HuL  Beed  Fam., 
75  ;  Wyman'a  C/uiriestevn,  8"3. 

Joseph  Pierce,  ensign,  17G2-G7. 

Isaac  Snow,  ensign,  1761-71.     Died  1770,  ayed  67. 

Timothy  Brooks,  Jr.,  enhign,  17G8-1772.  Removed  to  Sa'em.  "Oa. 
of  town,"  1777,  in  a  list  of  male  members  in  the  Flr»t  Church  records. 

Matthew  Johnson,  ensign,  1768.  As  ensffrn.  be  received  cash  of 
"  Major  Johnson's  company  "  to  purchase  colors,  £ll,  18i.  lOj^d.  Died 
177.-.. 

Timothy  Winn,  ensign,  1772-94. 

John  Wood,  ensign,  1774;  capt.,  1775.  Died  1809,  aged  69.  Anec- 
dote of  him  iu  Freni'b  war  in  Sewall's  IVoimm,  348-50. 

Non-resident  ensign  named  iu  tax  lists:  Daniel  Tldd,  1765-72,  Lex- 
ington. 

Comett. 

Jonathnn  Wyman,  qoarterniaBter,  1697-17C8;  cornet,  1708-36.  Died 
1736,  nged  75. 

Jacob  Fowle,  Corp.,  1720-22  ;  qaartfrmaster,  1723-24 ;  comet,  1725- 

John  Fowle,  comet,  1744-45.     Died  1745,  aged  45. 

Samuel  Wyman,  comet,  17G2.    Perha[)8  the  Samuel,  Esq.,  died 
aged  70.  .^^.   - 

Non-resident  comets  named  in  tax-lists:  John  Whiting,  1757-60 
Bedford  ;  Joseph  Damon,  17.'>0,  Billerica;  Jabez  Damon,  1762,  Reudlug; 

Sergeants  and  other  nnder-offlcerg  during  this  period  were  numerooi, 
and  the  names  of  those  not  already  mentioned  are  here  given. 
Strrjeantt. 

Dnniet  Raldwin,  109-3-1718.  IHhI  1719.  ?nmnel  Wntpm,  169.3-1728. 
Died  17;:8.  Frantic  Wilsuii,  lf9:-9fi.  El>enezer  Juhnsun.  109:i-17;i6. 
Died  17.17.  John  Tidd,  1694-1737.  Died  1743.  Samuel  WiLwn,  Corp., 
1R94;  sergt.,  1695-1729.  Died  1729.  George  Reed,  corp.,  1094;  sergt., 
1697-1719.  Died  1756,  in  his  96th  year;  gravestone  at  Wobnrn  Centr«. 
A  deacon  uf  the  two  Woburn  churches,  1719-58.     John  Walker,  corp.. 
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1694;  eergt.,  1697-99.  DiedIC99(!).  James  Simonds,  1097-1706.  Died 
1717  (?).  Tlmulhy  WHllter,  nnO-li.  Died  171  li,  aged  rA  y.,  3d.-  gnive- 
BtoDe.  Benjamin  Jolinson,  1700-33.  Died  17.13.  Benjamin  Pierce. 
1701-1737.  Died  1739.  Samuel  Walker,  Corp.,  1694-17ii2  ;  aergt.,  1702-S. 
Died  1744.  A  deacon  of  the  two  Woburn  churcliee,  1709-44.  See  Sow- 
all's  Wobum,  173.  James  Pierce,  170J-35.  Died  1742.  John  Converse, 
1707.  Died  1708.  Henry  Baldwin,  Corp.,  1097 ;  sergt,  1707-37.  Died 
17;i9.  John  Wyman,  corp.,  1706-7  ;  sergt.,  1707-28.  Died  1728.  Eben- 
ezer  Locke,  1710-23.  Died  172.3.  Jonalbau  Thompson,  1710-37.  Died 
1748.  William  Bruce,  1712-38.  Isaac  Walker,  1714-23.  Timotliy 
Snow,- 1716-37.  Died  1747.  Samuel  Pierce,  1717-34.  Thomas  Hen- 
sbaw  or  Hlncber,  1720-20.  Died  1726.  Samoel  Buck,  Corp.,  1718-23  ; 
eergt.,  1723-30.  Jamea  Thompaon,  Corp.,  1718-23 ;  sergt.,  1723-24. 
Died  1763.  A  deacon  of  Wobum  and  Wilmington  churches,  1725-83. 
Thomptou  Mem.,  25-26.  WillUim  Wyman,  1724-37,  and  1747-51.  A 
Willuim  wa«  sergt.  In  active  serrice,  1753.  Xoah  Johnson,  1726,  a,  bbt 
five  of  Wobum,  but  in  1725  a  reaident  of  Dunstable ;  sergt.,  in  Love- 
well's  companj  at  Loiewell's  Bght,  1725.  He  resided  latteily  at  Pem- 
broke and  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  died  1798,  aged  99  y.,  6  m.,  11  d., 
being  tbe  last  survivor  of  Lovewell's  company  in  the  celebrated  engage- 
ment which  made  that  company  famous.  Cf.  Sewall's  Wobum,  207. 
David  Roberts,  Corp.,  1718-29;  sergt.,  1727-34.  There  were  probably 
two  pereous  of  this  name  holding  office  at  the  same  time,  for  David,  Sen., 
died  1724.  Josiah  Pierce,  1727-28.  Died  1759.  A  deacon  of  the  church, 
1742-59.  Balph  Reed,  Corp.,  1726-34  ;  sergt.,  1733-38.  Isaac  Baldwin, 
17:i3-34.  Benjamin  Richardson,  1734-36.  Eleazer  Carter,  1734.  Samuel 
Wilson,  173.V-37.  Died  1750.  John  Cutler,  173".  Died  1767.  Isaac 
Gleason,  1749-50.  Samuel  Tidd,  1757,  on  roll  as  sergt.  in  the  compnny 
impressed,  under  command  of  Samuel  Bancroft,  Jr.,  rapt.,  in  1757,  and 
marched  to  Marlborough,  being  one  of  the  Wobum  names  found  in 
that  company.  He  died  in  the  army  at  Lake  George,  Oct.  10,  1758, 
being  uuder  nge.  Particulars  regarding  his  sickness,  death  and  buriul 
are  given  in  Lieut.  Thompson's  diary.— Sewall's  Woburti,  555-56. 

Corparala. 

John  Wyman,  1708.  Perhaps  tbe  John  who  settled  in  Wilmington, 
and  who  died  about  1748.  James  Burbeen,  1714-29.  Died  1729.  Ed- 
ward Johnson,  Jr.,  1715.  Daniel  Suow,  1716-17.  Died  1717.  Edward 
Walker,  1718-37,  and  1747-52,  1764,  1707-68.  Supposed  to  be  the  same 
person,  perhaps  the  Edward,  died  1787,  aged  93.  Ebenezer  Buck,  1721- 
24.  John  TIdd,  172:i-26,  and  17:15-37.  Jamea  Thompson,  1725.  Thomas 
Kicbardeon,  1725.  Died  1774,  In  his  93d  year— gravestone.  He  was  a 
corporal  in  Lovewell's  company  in  Lovewell's  fight,  1725,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  who  escaped  any  considerable  injury  in  that  seriously  con- 
tested engagement.  Samuel  Jonee,  Jr.,  1726-30.  Philip  Alexander, 
1733.    Andrew  Evans,  1733.    Died  1778.     Thomas  Reed,  1739. 

After  1736  the  usage  of  menllooing  the  names  of  n-in-commlssioned 
officers  by  title  appears  to  have  ceased  in  the  tax-lists,  and  the  names  of 
later  officers  are  unknown.  The  names  of  two  officers  bearing  the  title 
of  Clerk  are  preeerved. 

Clerk: 

Clerk  or  Clori  Pierce,  1696.  ?  Thomas,  died  1717.  Samuel  Baker, 
1715. 

Note. — For  authorities  on  Colonel  Tyng,  cf.  Whit- 
more,  ElemenU  of  Heraldry,  92 ;  Foi's  Dunstable 
(1846).  There  is  extant  an  interesting  petition  of 
Colonel  Tyng's,  in  February,  1676,  showing  that  he 
then  lived  "  in  the  uppermost  house  on  Merrimac 
River,  lying  open  to  the  enemy,  yet  it  was  aa  it  were 
a  watch-house  to  the  neighboring  towns,  also  near  to 
the  Indians'  fishing  place ;  there  being  never  an  in- 
habitant left  in  the  town  but  myself."  He  asked  for 
three  or  four  men  to  help  garrison  his  said  house, 
which.he  had  been  at  great  charge  to  foriify.  The 
early  history  of  Dunstable  was  a  series  of  "  attacks, 
burnings,  captivity  and  massacre."  An  engagement 
at  Dunstable  in  which  three  Woburn  men  were 
killed  occurred  September  i5,  1724.  A  small  party 
attacked  a  body  of  seventy  Mohawks,  and  a  rein- 
forcement fared  little  better.    The  Indians  killed  the 


greater  part  instantly.  Eight  bodies  of  tbe  slain 
were  found  and  buried  in  one  grave.  The  Boston 
Stu-shtter  for  September  10,  1724,  gave  their  names, 
including  Daniel  Baldwin  and  John  Burbeen,  of 
Woburn,  to  which  the  natne  of  Benjamin  Carter, 
of  Woburn,  should  be  added.  One  of  the  grave- 
stones at  the  location  of  their  interment  contains  an 
inscription  "  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Carter,  aged  twenty- 
three  years."  Cf.  Fox's  Dunstable,  lOG-llO;  Penbal- 
low's  Wars,  1  N.  H.  Hist.  Coll.  109 ;  Sewall's  Woburn, 
595-598;  Reminiscences  of  Dunstable,  115,  etc.  The 
writer  heard  a  tradition  from  his  father.  Dr.  Benja- 
min Cutter,  that  the  last  seen  of  this  Benjamin 
Carter  by  his  family  in  Woburn,  was  when  he  de- 
scended the  hill  near  their  residence  on  horseback, 
going  down  the  steep  incline  by  a  crooked  road  that 
formerly  existed,  opposite  to  the  junction  of  present 
Cambridge  and  Church  Streets  in  Winchester;  and 
that  when  the  men  of  his  family  heard  of  the  man- 
ner of  his  deatli,  they  said,  "  Ho  !  they  would  not  be 
such  boys  as  to  be  killed  by  Indians." 

A  bill  is  extant  against  Jonathan  Fox,  "  Captain 
Fox,  his  company'.^  expenses  for  liquor,''  of  James 
Fowle,  September,  October,  1764.  The  alarm-lists  of 
the  Third  Foot  Company  in  Woburn,  in  177G,  and 
following  years,  contain  references  to  his  name  in 
the  following  manner:  "  Return  of  training  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  Eighth  Foot  Company  in  the  Sec- 
ond Regiment  of  foot  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
commanded  by  Jonathan  Fox,  Esq.,  colonel."  The 
same  was  repeated  in  17S1.  The  company  was  com- 
manded by  Joshua  Walker  at  this  time.  In  1782  it 
was  Captain  Reuben  Kimball's  company,  same  des- 
ignation, and  the  regiment  was  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Benjamin  Brown.  The  following  are  brief  ref- 
erences to  Colonel  Fox  : 

"  October  6,  1786.  Colonel  Fox's  wife  died.  April 
17,  1790.    Colonel  Fox  died  ;  18th,  buried." 

Sewall's  Wobum,  332,  contains  a  brief  notice. 
April  30,  1770,  Captain  Fox  was  debtor  to  Matthew 
Johnson,  constable,  for  serving  a  writ  for  him,  \s.  bd. 

An  account  lodged  February  21,  1791,  by  the 
widow  Mary  Fox  against  Josiah  Johnson,  one  of  the 
selectmen  for  1786-87,  for  damage  done  to  her  house 
by  his  putting  soldiers  therein,  in  January,  1787,  ihe 
time  of  Shay's  Rebellion,  is  extant. 

An  account  of  the  ancestors  and  descendants  of 
Captain  Seth  Wyman  is  published  in  the  Woburn 
Journal  for  July  29th  and  August  5th,  12lh  and  19th, 
1887. 

There  is  extant  a  memorial  in  behalf  of  Elizabeth 
Blogget,  in  her  eighteenth  year,  daughter  of  Caleb, 
her  father  being  deceased,  being  an  order  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  Benjamin  Wyman,  her  guardian,  to  sell 
her  land  ;  the  letter  of  guardianship  being  dated 
November  16,  1761  ;  the  memorial  to  the  court  being 
dated  January  13,  1762.  On  December  4,  1749,  Eliz- 
abeth Wade,  the  said  minor's  mother  and  legal  guar- 
dian, had  preferred  her  petition  to  the  General  Court. 
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showinp;  that  Nathan  Blogget,  late  of  Woburn,  de- 
ceased»  had  died  siezed  of  a  real  estate,  and  had  left 
a  widow,  but  no  surviving  children ;  therefore  said 
minor,  being  a  brother's  child,  was  heir  to  a  one  forty- 
fifth  part. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  Thompson  left  a  diary  of  his 
experience  in  the  campaign  of  1758,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  relics  preserved  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  Woburn.  The  original  was 
burned,  it  is  said,  in  the  great  fire  at  Woburn  Centre, 
1873.  The  whole  was  published,  1868,  in  Sewall's 
Woburn,  app,  ix.  The  diarist,  his  brother,  Abijah 
Thompson,  and  a  number  of  his  townsmen  were  in 
the  same  regiment.  They  marched  to  Fort  Edward. 
This  post  was  ''exceeding  strong"  and  "commanded 
by  a  numerous  artillery."  They  proceeded  thence,  in 
the  direction  of  Lake  George,  to  a  fort  at  Half-way 
Brook,  and  to  Fort  William  Henry,  They  remained 
at  the  lake  when  General  Abercrombie  and  the  "old 
countrymen"  attacked  Ticonderoga  and  were  re- 
pnlsed.  The  body  of  Highlanders,  regulars  and  pro- 
vincials denominated  the  '*  old  countrymen,"  suflfered 
great  losses  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  returned  to 
Fort  William  Henry  in  coufusion  after  the  assault  on 
Ticonderoga.  The  regiment  on  duty  there,  the  one 
in  which  the  diarist  was,  witnessed  their  sad  return. 
Later  the  regiment  went  again  to  the  fort  at  Half-way 
Brook,  and  a  fight  occurring  there  with  Indians,  on 
July  20,  1758,  in  which  it  was  engaged,  it  lost  four- 
teen or  more  killed.  The  diary  preserves  the  names 
of  those  killed  in  this  tight,  iucluding  three  captains, 
two  lieutenants,  one  ensign,  and  three  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  the  bodies  of  all  were  buried  in 
one  grave.  After  performing  hard  duty  in  scouting, 
guarding  posts,  and  labor  in  the  woods,  the  regiment 
was  released  about  November  Ist,  and  on  November 

6,  1758,  the  diarist  arrived  home.  By  the  death  of 
his  captain.  Ebenezer  Jones,  in  battle,  July  20,  1758, 
at  Half-way  IJrook,  Sergeant  Thompson  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant. 

Catiiloi^ue  of  some  interesting  documents  of  the  proTJocial  perio'l  that 
hive  b:;ua  prtuarred  in  tUe  IVi/man  CoUetUioa,  in  tbe  Wubura  Public 
Library: 

Nehemiab  Abbott,  receipt  for  a  soldier's  gun.  May  22,  1761. 

Aaron  Deurd,  for  aja,  receipt  for  militiiry  service,  Mar.  24,   17B2. 

BeDJamia  Brooks,  and  otheL3,  receipt  for  military  service,  April  6, 
it:.9. 

Zecbariah  Brooks,  by  Is&ac  Suow,  receipt  for  miiitarj  service,  3Iar.  20, 
ITiiJ. 

William  Buck,  receipt  for  military  services,  April  30,  17G0. 

Jabez  Carter,  and  otberd,  receipt  for  military  services  (of  a  man), 
April  tj,  17j9. 

John  Center,  receipt  for  military  service,  May  11,  17G2. 

Capt.  Edwards,  named  in  h  lengthy  lodging  and  meaU*  account,  1761- 
1701.  in  James  Fowle's  handwriting. 

Zttcbariah  Flagg,  fur  son  Zdchiriah,  receipt  for   military  aerrice,  Feb. 

7,  17G4. 

Joseph  Fowle,  rertificate  of  military  service,  1757  (?)  and  Sarah  Fowle, 
for  Joseph,  receipt  for  military  service,  Aug.  27,  1761. 

James  Fowle,  representative  from  Woburn,  14  receipts  to  blm,  on  ac- 
coaut  of  tbe  public  military  busIuMS,  176U-176o. 

Jonatban  Fox,  for  his  sou  Thomaa,  an  enlisted  ioldier  in  tbe  expedt- 
tiou  against  Cauado,  in  IT'Ji-*,  puiilion,  17^u. 


John  Kendall  and  others.,  receipt  on  account  military  service,  .\pril  6, 
1759. 

John  Kimball,  receipt  on  account  military  service,  May  II,  1762. 

Daniel  Kittredgo,  for  son,  receipt  on  account  military  service,  Jan.  1, 
1702.     Referi  also  to  a  gun. 

Benjamin  Nutting,  receipt  for  military  ser>ice,  Jsn.  30,  1764. 

Josiab  Parker,  and  uthera  receipt  on  account  military  services,  April 
G,  1759. 

Jacob  Raed,  and  others,  receipt  on  account  military  service,  April  6, 
1759. 

Benjamin  Richardson,  town  order  on  account  military  wrvice,  Feb. 
14,  1748. 

David  Richardaont  for  David^  Jr.,  rec«ipt  on  account  military  service , 
Mar.  6, 1760. 

Simeon  Richardson,  twice  an  enlisted  so'dier  In  the  expedition  against 
Canada,  legislative  petition,  and  report  of  committee,  Jan.  17,  1761. 
Same,  receipt  for  military  bervice,  Mar.  30,  17G1. 

Benjamin  Simonds,  and  others,  receipt  on  account  military  service, 
April  6,  1759. 

Timothy  Slanghter,  receipt  for  a  man  for  the  military  service,  from 
Medford,  in  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  Sept.  4,  1756.  An  en- 
listment certificate  of  a  private  soldier  with  autograph  of  Slaughter, 
Sept.  4,  1756,  baa  reference  to  the  same  business.  The  soldier  wiu  to  be 
under  Colonel  Gridley  in  the  expedition  for  reduction  of  Crown  PDint. 

Elisha  Tottlngham,  and  other?,  receipt  on  account  military  service, 
April  6,1759. 

Edward  Twiss,  for  son,  receipt  for  military  service,  and  the  loss  of  a 
gun,  Dec.  23,  1761.  [A  Timothy  Twiss  or  Twist,  of  Woburn,  in  service, 
I76i>,  is  mentioned  inSer^.  David  Holden's  jonrnal,  published  In  pamph- 
let form  by  Dr.  3.  A.  Green,  IS89  (.V-m*.  Sist.  Soc.  Proc.)  and  this  Timothy 
wad  later  a  soldier  iu  the  .\rmy  of  the  Revolution,  and  wtw  probably  tho 
son  of  Edward,  above  referred  to]. 

Artemas  Wurd,  fragment  of  an  undated  petition  abont  difference  of 
pay  of  a  lieut.-col.  aud  a  m  tjor,  he  having  served  as  a  lieut.-col.  in  the 
French  War.  [The  same  .\rtetnas  Ward  who  was  afterwards  a  mujor- 
general  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution.] 

Jonas  Wyman,  by  John  Russell,  order  for  wages  for  military  service 
at  Cape  Breton,  in  Capt.  Stevens's  co.,  ofAndover,  Nov,  2S,  1745.  [Jonas 
Wyman  had  died  in  the  military  service  at  Cape  Breton. — Sewall's  Wo- 
bum,  655.  Another  receipt,  to  Benjamin  Wymao,  by  John  Russell,  la 
his  behalf,  is  dated  Sept.  24,  1745.] 

Nourse's  military  Annali  of  LaHCu«i^.r  contains  the  names  of  a  number 
of  natives  of  Woburn,  who  enlisted  in  the  wars  as  inhabitants  of  Lancou- 
ter,  «.  g.,  Peter  Kendall,  aged  29,  husbandman  ;  Stephen  Kendall,  2.% 
laborer;  William  Chubb,  ij.  weaver ;  Joshua  Pierce,  22,  housewrjght ; 
and  Richard  Nevers,  20,  blacksmith — all  iu  Vernon's  expedition  to  the 
West  Indies,  1749.  Most  of  the  men  who  served  in  that  expedition  died 
during  thetr  absence.  Joshua  Pierce,  of  the  above  expedition,  was  capt.- 
lieut.  of  Col.  Willard'a  co  ,  at  Cape  Breton,  1745.  Matthew  Wyman, 
aged  40,  laborer,  and  Uriah  Wyman,  21,  apothecary,  natives  of  Wobum, 
were  in  the  Lancaster  co.  in  the  expedition  against  Nova  Scotia  for  the 
capture  of  the  Neutral  French,  17."»5  ;  and  Jonathan  Pierce,  of  Woburn, 
was  in  tbe  military  service  iu  1760,  and  ia  mentioned  In  Sergt.  David 
Uolden'sjournal,  published  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Green,  1889. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
WOBURN— ( Continutd). 

MILITARY    HISTORY — THE    REVOLUTIONARY    AND 

LATER   PERIODS   TO    1861,  ETC. — THE    CIVIL 

WAR   OF    1861-65. 

The  Revolutiojiaey  Period.  —  The  military 
j  iiistory  of  Woburn  during  the  Revolutionary  period 
i  began  with  a  war  at  her  very  doors.  The  events  of 
I  the  opening  struggle  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  of 
I  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  of  the  siege  of  Boston 
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occurred  within  the  hearing  and  observation  of  her 
inhabitants,  and  all  her  people  were  stirred  by  the 
exciting  scenes  around  them.  We  have  heard,  as 
well  as  many  others,  relnlions  of  the  terror  ihese 
scenes  inspired  in  the  minds  of  the  young  and  the 
aged,  and  of  the  anxiety  that  prevailed,  and  of  the 
grief  in  households  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  friends 
who  fell  in  battle  or  who  lost  their  lives  in  other 
ways  connected  with  the  warlike  experiences  around 
them.  To  these  distresses  were  added  the  ravages  of 
the  gmall-pox,  which  in  those  days  always  accom- 
panied the  movements  of  an  array.  The  irruption  of 
this  disease  occurred  in  Woburn  in  May  and  June, 
1775.  Esquire  Thompson,  in  his  memoranda,  records 
the  following  deaths:  May,  1775,  the  Widow  Jaae 
Winn,  Mr.  John  Burnam's  child  ;  June,  1775,  Nehe- 
miah  Wyman  and  a  nurse-child,  all  of  the  small- 
pox ;  and  all  these,  he  adds,  and  about  twenty  more 
had  the  small-pox  at  Mr.  Joseph  Winn's,  1775.  The 
effect  of  these  ealamitits  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  was  considerable,  and  many  persons  unable 
to  bear  the  strain  died,  giving  an  increased  death- 
rate  to  the  neighborhood,  not  counting  the  much 
greater  mortality  of  the  military  losses  in  the 
vicinity. 

Had  we  space,  we  would  like  to  enter  upon  this 
subject  in  much  detail;  but  it  is  not  feasible.  In 
place  of  it,  let  us  say  that  on  the  subject  of  the  Battle 
of  Lexington  the  narratives  of  Woburn  participants 
are  principally  the  following: 

1.  Sylvanus  Wood's  deposition  on  the  events  of  the 
early  morning  at  Lexington  and  on  his  making  a 
British  soldier  his  prisoner.  This  deposition  was 
dated  June  17,  1826,  and  has  been  several  times  pub- 
lished, notably  in  Dr.  Ripley's  "History  of  the  Fight 
at  Concord,"  and  in  Barber's  BiM.  Coll.  Mass.,  400- 
401.  Wood,  on  the  morning  of  the  19tji  of  April, 
1775,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Woburn,  living  with  Dea- 
con Obadiah  Kendall  at  present  corner  of  Rus<ell 
and  Cambridge  Streets.  At  an  hour  before  daybreak 
thiit  morning  he  lieard  the  Lexington  bell  ring,  and, 
fearing  there  was  trouble  there,  arose,  took  his  gun, 
and  with  Rubert  Douglass  hastened  to  Lexingon, 
about  three  milfs  distant,  where  he  found  the  Lex- 
ington company  assembled.  He  inquired  of  Captain 
Parker,  the  commander,  the  news,  and  while  talking 
with  the  captain,  a  messenger  arrived  and  announced 
that  the  British  were  within  a  half  a  mile.  The  drum 
was  then  ordered  to  beat  to  arms.  The  captain  asked 
Wood  if  he  would  not  parade  with  his  company,  and 
Wood  assented.  The  captain  asked  also  if  the  young 
man,  Douglass,  with  Wood,  would  not  also  join  his 
company.  Wood  spoke  to  him,  and  he  assented  aiso. 
Then  follows  a  depcription  of  the  events  that  took 
place.  Wood  was  stationed  about  in  the  centre  of 
the  company,  which  was  formed  at  the  north  end  of 
the  common  in  single  file.  While  they  were  stand- 
ing, Wood  left  hia  place,  and  went  from  one  end  of 
the  company  to  the  other,  and  counted  every  man 


who  had  paraded,  and  the  whole  number  in  line  was 
thirty-eight.  Just  as  he  had  finished  and  got  back 
to  bis  place,  the  Briii.sh  appeared  before  them.  He 
then  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  what  hap- 
pened. He  was  intimately  acquninted  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Lexington,  and  puiticularly  with  those 
of  Captain  Parker's  company.  After  the  Brit  sh  had 
begun  their  march  to  Concord,  Wood,  who  had  re- 
treated from  the  common  with  the  other  Americans, 
returned  and  found  two  meu,  Robert  Munroe  and 
Jonas  Parker,  lying  dead  at  the  north  corner  of  the 
common,  and  others  dead  and  wounded.  He  assi-ted 
in  carrying  the  dead  into  the  meeling-house,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  towards  Concord  with  his  gun  ; 
and  when  he  came  near  the  Vile's  Tavern  in  Lexing- 
ton, be  saw  a  British  soldier  seated  on  the  bank  by 
the  road.  Wood  approached  him,  holding  his  gun 
in  readiness  to  fire  if  the  soldier  should  offer  to  resist. 
He  did  not,  and  Wood  took  bis  gun,  cutluss  and 
equipments  from  him,  and,  proceeding  with  his  pris- 
oner towards  Lexington,  and,  meeting  two  other  per- 
sons, delivered  him  to  them.  Wood  then  mentions 
the  supposed  further  disposition  of  his  prisoner, 
whose  action  partakes  in  a  measure  the  character  of 
a  deserter,  from  the  feebleness  of  his  res'stance,  and 
concludes  his  deposition  by  saying:  "I  believe  that 
the  soldier  who  surrendered  h's  gun  to  me  was  the 
first  prisoner  taken  by  the  Americans  on  that  day." 

2.  Loammi  Baldwin's  narrative  on  the  movements 
of  the  Woburn  men  during  the  first  half  of  the  day 
and  his  own  experiences.  This  is  very  interesting, 
and  is  included  in  Rev.  Leander  Thompson's  sketch 
of  Colonel  Baldwin,  given  elsewhere.  He  would  ap- 
pear from  this  narrative  to  have  been  in  command 
of  the  body  of  men  belonging  to  Woburn,  holding  at 
the  time  a  rank  equivalent  to  that  of  major. 

3.  Samuel  Thompson,  Esq.'s,  narrative  on  the 
same  subject,  with  his  own  experiences  and  observa- 
tions. This  has  been  several  tiroes  published  in  full 
or  in  part.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  good  general  ac- 
count. According  to  this,  the  town  was  alarmed  by 
the  news  of  the  regulars'  march  at  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  men  from  the  town 
were  on  their  march  towards  Concord  before  sunrise. 
The  Woburn  complement  arrived  there  early,  and 
retired  before  the  troops  to  Lincoln.  Some  had  fired 
on  the  enemy  from  the  Bedford  road,  ju-t  out  of 
Concord,  where  had  occurred  a  slight  skirmish.  The 
Woburn  party  placed  themselves  behind  trees  and 
walls  on  each  side  of  the  road  where  the  enemy 
would  approach,  and  when  the  enemy  came  up, 
poured  upon  them  a  general  fire,  which  both  forces 
engaged  participated  in.  The  roadway  being  full  of 
the  regulars,  the  inteiiseness  of  the  fire  greatly  an- 
noyed them  ;  but  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  road 
were,  however,  somewhat  of  a  safeguard  to  them,  as 
they  stooped  down  to  avoid  the  fire  as  they  ran  by  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this  precaution,  many  of  them  were 
struck  at  this  point  by  the  bullets  of  the  AmericanB. 
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Thompson  said  the  Woburn  men  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  engagement  with  much  valor.  The 
Americana  had  three  killed  in  this  particular  skir- 
mish, one  of  them  being  the  brother  of  Esquire 
Thompson — Daniel  Thompson,  of  Woburn — who,  his 
brother  writes,  "  behaved  very  valiantly."  When  the 
Americans  engaged  the  enemy  in  this  skirmish,  it  was 
thought  they  had  not  more  than  one-third  as  many 
men  £is  the  regulars  had.  Thompson  says,  "  I  shot 
about  ten  rods  at  them  near  ten  times,  and  thought  I 
killed  or  wounded  several ;''  he  was  very  confident 
that  the  number  was  four  or  five,  if  no  more.  He  ap- 
parently based  his  calculation  on  the  fact  that  when 
the  rear  of  the  enemy  had  gone  by,  he  went  where  he 
had  shot  and  found  three  or  four  of  the  enemy  lying 
dead  very  near  the  spot ;  and  here  he  got  one  of  their 
guns  and  some  small  plunder. 

After  this  the  Americans  ran  up  and  fired  on  the 
rear  of  the  regulars,  as  they  were  marching  rapidly 
along,  and  fired  from  every  place  where  the  land  and 
turns  in  the  road  would  give  our  side  an  advantage; 
and  thus  the  British  troops  were  pursued  to  Lexing- 
ton. 

Thompson  pursued  with  the  rest,  and  followed  on 
to  the  point  where  the  enemy  burned  the  houses  in 
Lexington.  He  shot  several  times  more,  he  said,  but 
then  returned  home,  being  much  fatigued.  He  was 
at  this  time  forty-three  years  old. 

A  large  portion  of  his  narrative  is  taken  up  with  a 
recital  of  the  general  events  of  the  battle,  and  his 
whole  narrative,  with  all  the  variations  upon  it,  has 
been  carefully  copied  into  the  volume  containing  the 
transcript  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  extensive  diary. 
These  general  facts  are  too  familiar  for  repetition, 
and  are  not  always  correct,  being  based  on  mere  hear- 
say. He  says  his  brother  Daniel,  who  was  killed, 
w.t8  much  lamented.  That  Asahel  Porter,  another 
Woburn  citizen,  was  killed  in  the  morning  at  Lexing- 
ton, with  the  seven  Lexington  citizens  who  then  fell, 
at  the  time  of  the  first  fire.  This  was  indeed  true. 
Thompson  speaks  of  the  18th  of  April,  the  day  previous 
to  the  battle,  as  being  Tuesday  ;  thus  the  battle  was 
on  Wednesday,  an  interesting  fact  to  be  remembered. 
He  speaks  of  the  Woburn  men  at  Concord,  after  their 
arrival  in  the  morning,  as  watching  for  a  time,  with 
others,  the  enemy's  motions.  In  the  fight  near  Tanner 
Brook,  in  Lincoln,  he  says,  "  Woburn  party  greatly 
annoyed  the  regulars,"  and  of  the  battle  as  a  whole, 
he  says,  the  British  troops  "  marched  with  great  ex- 
pedition all  the  way,"  to  the  end  of  it. 

He  continues  with  a  narrative  of  the  events  in 
Charlestown  on  April  20,  1775,  and  an  account  of  the 
events  of  the  siege  of  Boston  to  about  the  date  of 
September  2,  1775,  when  the  account  suddenly  ends. 

The  particulars  regarding  Daniel  Thompson,  "  who 
was  slain  in  Concord  Battle,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1775,  aged  40  years,"  are  very  numerous.  Hia  epi- 
taph in  Woburn  first  burying-ground  has  been  oft- 
quoted,  and  the    Thompson   Memorial,  recently  pub- 


lished, gives  a  view  of  his  house,  and  an  account  of 
his  life,  ai  well  as  one  of  his  death.  He  was  very  en- 
thusiastic in  the  popular  cause,  and  hi.-t  end  was  a 
courageous  one.  He  was  killed  in  the  limits  of  the 
town  of  Lincoln.  It  is  said  he  was  firing  from  behind 
the  corner  of  a  barn  nesir  the  road  where  the  British 
were  passing,  and  that  a  regular,  noticing  the  execu- 
tion done  by  his  fitearm,  ran  around  the  barn  and  shot 
him  dead,  through  his  back,  while  he  was  in  the  act 
of  reloading.  His  adversary  was  killed  a  moment 
later  by  an  American  bullet.  This  is  the  generally 
accepted  story.  See  also  a  description  of  the  locality 
in  W.  F.  Wheeler's  sketch  of  Lincoln,  in  Drake's 
Middlesex  County,  where  the  spot  is  described  as  near 
Cornet  Ephraim  Hartwell's  house.  Hia  remains  and 
those  of  Asahel  Porter  were  interred  in  Woburn,  on 
Friday,  April  21,  1775,  at  which  time  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Sherman,  of  Woburn,  delivered  a  suitable  sermon 
and  prayer,  and  a  multitude  of  persons  from  Woburn 
and  neighboring  towns  attended,  and  followed  the  re- 
mains to  the  grave.  It  was  the  office  of  his  brother 
Abijah  Thompson  to  carry  the  tidings  of  his  death  to 
the  widow  and  children.  The  eldest  child  was  about 
fourteen  years  old,  and  immediately  went  raving  dis- 
tracted on  account  of  it,  a  state  in  which  he  remained 
for  a  number  of  days. 

4.  William  Tay's  deposition  on  some  of  the  earlier 
and  later  phases  of  the  battle,  comprised  in  a  petition 
to  the  General  Court,  dated  September  20,  1775.  He 
signs  himself  William  Tay,  Jr.,  and  begs  leave  humbly 
to  show,  that  on  the  morning  of  April  19, 1775,  he  was 
aroused  from  his  sleep  by  an  alarm,  occasioned  by  the 
secret  and  sudden  march  of  the  ministerial  troops  to- 
wards Concord  ;  that  he,  with  about  180  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  well  armed,  speedily  took  their  march 
from  Woburn  to  Concord,  and  upon  their  arrival 
there,  with  a  number  of  their  .fellow-soldiers  of  the 
same  regiment,  who  reinforced  them,  smartly  skir- 
mished with  the  enemy,  being  deeply  touched  by  the 
results  of  the  events  that  had  occurred  at  Lexington, 
where  they  had  seen  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  morning  on  that  fatal  field.  These 
scenes  served  to  heighten  resentment,  and  the  peti- 
tioner, by  the  joint  testimony  of  his  fellow-soldiers, 
lent,  at  least,  an  equal  part  through  the  whole  stretch 
of  way  from  Concord  to  Charlestown,  in  the  action 
that  ensued.  At  or  near  the  latter  place  the  peti- 
tioner, with  several  others,  passing  by  a  house,  was 
fired  upon  by  three  of  the  British  troops  planted 
within.  The  fire  being  returned  by  him  and  his 
party,  two  of  these  British  soldiers  were  killed,  and 
thereupon  the  petitioner,  rushing  into  the  house, 
seized  the  survivor  of  them,  who  was  a  sergeant,  by 
clasping  him  in  his  arms,  and  subduing  him  by 
sundry  cufis,  when  he  then  resigned  himself  and 
weapons  to  the  petitioner,  there  being  no  others  then 
in  the  house.  It  so  happened  when  the  petitioner 
was  engaged  in  securing  his  prisoner,  that  others  of 
the  American  side  were  coming  up  and  rushing  into 
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the  house,  when  some  one  to  the  petitioner  unknown 
carried  off  the  arms  or  weapons  of  the  pri'soner,  which 
were  afterwards  found  in  the  possession  of  a  respecta- 
ble citizen  of  Concord,  who,  on  the  pretext  of  superior 
right,  refused  to  give  them  up,  and  the  petition  had 
reference  principally  to  their  recovery.  The  petition 
is  printed  in  full  in  the  appendix  to  Frothingham's 
Siege  of  Botlon,  368-69. 

Asahel  Porter,  of  Wobum,  who  was  killed  on  the 
morning  of  April  19,  1775,  at  Lexington,  w«8  shot 
down  by  the  British  near  the  Common,  when  endeay- 
oring  to  effect  his  escape,  having  been  made  a  pris- 
oner by  them  on  the  road,  while  they  were  on  their 
way  from  Boston.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
William  Porter,andin  1773,  when  married atSeabrook, 
N.  H.,  to  Abigail  Brooks,  of  the  well-known  Wobum 
family,  called  himself  and  bride  in  the  marriage  cer- 
tificate, still  extant,  as  "  of  Salem,  Essex  County,  in 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay ; "  witnesses,  John 
Brooks,  Timothy  Brooks  and  Mary  Knowlton.  His 
body,  when  found  at  Lexington,  after  he  was  killed, 
was  lying  close  by  the  stone  wall  below  the  plot 
formerly  called  Rufus  Merriam's  garden,  east  of  the 
Lexington  meeting-house,  as  it  existed  in  the  earlier 
period.  Here  it  was  seen  by  Amos  and  Ebenezer 
Locke,  of  Lexington,  who  coming  up  that  morning 
towards  the  easterly  side  of  the  Common,  where  the 
British  then  were,  found  Asahel  Porter,  of  Wobum, 
shot  through  the  body,  and  under  cover  of  a  wall 
about  twenty  rods  distant  from  the  Common.  It  is 
said,  on  good  authority,'  that  Asahel  Porter  and  one 
Josiah  Richardson,  of  Woburn,  set  out  for  Boston 
Market  during  the  night  of  the  18th  of  April,  1775, 
and  that  when  near  the  present  town  of  Arlington, 
being  on  the  route  the  British  had  taken,  they  were 
halted  by  tlie  enemy's  column,  deprived  of  the  horses 
they  rode,  and  forced  to  accompany  their  captors  to 
Lexington  as  prisoners  of  war.  They  were  released 
when  the  firing  on  the  Common  at  Lexington  oc- 
curred, on  condition  they  departed  without  attract- 
ing any  especial  observation.  To  do  this  they  were 
ordered  to  cross  the  fields  at  a  pace  no  faster  than  a 
walk.  Porter  disobeyed,  and  ran  after  walking  a  few 
steps,  and  as  a  result  was  tired  upon  and  killed. 

His  name  is  inscribed  on  the  Lexington  monument. 
His  funeral  occurred  at  Woburu,  on  April  21,  1775. 
No  ancient  stone  to  his  memory  is  known  to  exist. 
A  hundred  years  after  his  burial  a  monument  was 
erected  (April  21,  1875)  to  his  memory  by  Post  33, 
G.  A.  R.,  near  the  supposed  spot  of  his  burial  in  the 
first  burying-ground,  the  memorial  consisting  of  a 
plain  marble  slab  suitably  inscribed. 

5.  The  Rev.  John  Marrett's  observations  incor- 
porated in  his  interleaved  almanacs.  This  gentleman 
was  pastor  of  the  church  in  the  Second  Parish,  or 
Burlington.    He.does  not  appear  to  have  been  pres- 
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ent  at  the  battle,  and  an  account  be  wrote  of  the 
events  of  the  day  as  he  heard  about  them  is  published 
in  Sewall's  Woburn,  363.  He  had  been  ordained 
pastor  of  his  church  during  the  December  previous 
to  the  memorable  19ih  of  April,  1775,  which  day  he 
records  was  "  fair,  windy  and  cold  ;  a  distressing  day," 
commencing  "an  important  period."  He  says  tlie 
adjacent  country  was  alarmed  the  latter  part  of  the 
night  preceding,  which  corresponds  with  the  state- 
ment of  all  the  other  Woburn  authorities  contem- 
porary with  the  battle.  "  Our  men,"  he  says,  "  pur- 
sued them  to  and  from  Concord  on  their  retreat  back ; 
and  several  [were]  killed  or»  both  sides,  but  much 
the  least  on  our  side,  as  loe  pick't  them  off  on  their  re- 
treat." This  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  part  of 
the  action  in  which  the  Woburn  men  played  a  con- 
spicuous part,  though  the  phrase  "  our  men "  may 
refer  simply  to  the  Americans  in  general.  "  We 
pick't  them  off"  seems  a  singular  expression  for  a 
clergyman  to  use,  but  he  probably  meant  to  say  "  our 
men,"  the  Americans,  "  picked  them  off" — one  of  the 
current  phrases  of  the  day,  alluding  to  the  marks- 
manship of  the  Americans  upon  the  British  troops, 
as  the  enemy  traced  their  way  through  the  narrow 
defiles  in  the  woods  between  the  towns  of  Concord 
and  Lexington,  and  were  subjected  to  a  brisk  fire  of 
musketry,  constantly  kept  up,  by  the  Americans, 
concealed  in  large  detachments,  behind  trees,  walls 
or  buildings,  where  such  chanced  to  be  along  the 
road  traversed  by  the  British  in  their  retreat. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Marrett  would  appear  to  have  been 
present  at  the  dinner  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  pre- 
pared by  his  hostess,  Madame  Jones,  the  widow  of 
his  ministerial  predecessor,  for  her  distinguished 
guests,  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  together 
with  Miss  Dorothy  Quincy,  the  future  wife  of  John 
Hancock,  on  that  memorable  day.  The  facts  of  the 
eai  lier  part  of  the  story  are  an  oft-told  tale.  How 
Hancock  and  Adams  and  Miss  Quincy,  having  wit- 
nessed the  action  on  Lexington  Common  in  the  early 
morning,  left  the  house  of  Rev.  Jonas  Clarke,  of 
Lexington,  where  they  had  lodged  the  night  pre- 
vious, and  were  conducted  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure for  their  safety  to  the  house  of  Madame  Jones, 
about  four  miles  distant,  in  Woburn  Precinct,  now 
Burlington,  the  house  afterward  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Marrett  and  Sewall,  and  now  occupied  by  the 
latter's  son,  Mr.  Samuel  Sewall.  This  house  had 
been  occupied  previously  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones, 
the  husband  of  Madame  Jones,  and  still  previously 
by  Sergeant  Benjamin  Johnson,  who  died  in  1733, 
and  who  probably  built  it.  Here  the  good  lady  of 
ibe  house  provided  for  her  distinguished  guests  the 
elegant  dinner  above  mentioned,  exerting  herself  to 
the  utmost  to  gratify  them  as  highly  as  possible,  feel- 
ing honored  by  their  presence  and  company.  Among 
other  delicacies  prepared  for  the  occasion  was  a  fine 
salmon  procured  with  infinite  diflBculty,  being  an  un- 
usual dainty  at  that  season.    The  hour  for  dinner 
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having  arrived,  the  company  sat  down  with  expect- 
ant appetites.  But  scarcely  had  they  seated  them- 
selves when  a  man,  terrified  beyond  reason,  rushed 
into  the  room  wiih  a  shriek,  and  led  them  to  believe 
that  the  regulars  were  close  upon  them  in  hot  pursuit 
of  the  two  distinguished  proscribed  citizens,  Hancock 
and  Adams.  He  is  quoted  as  saying:  "My  wife,  I 
fear,  is,  by  this  time,  in  eternity ;  and  as  for  you," 
addressing  himself  to  Hancock  and  Adams,  "  you  had 
better  look  out  for  yourselves,  for  the  enemy  will 
soon  be  at  your  heels."  The  man  was  evidently  a 
coward,  fresh  from  the  bloody  scenes  at  Lexington, 
the  sight  of  which  distracted  a  mind  evidently  al- 
ready weak.  There  was  really  no  danger  whatever, 
as  the  enemy  were  then  occupied  in  securing  their 
own  safety,  and  were  busily  engaged  in  fighting  at 
several  miles  distance  from  the  place  where  Hancock 
and  Adams  then  were.  But  the  appeal  in  the  con- 
fused slate  of  the  affairs  of  the  day  had  a  startling 
effect  on  the  company  at  table,  and  all  instantly  arose 
and  prepared  for  concealment  or  flight.  The  coach 
in  which  Hancock  and  Adams  rode  was  hastily  put 
out  of  sight,  being  hurried  into  some  woods,  named 
Path  Woods,  some  distance  off,  near  the  road  to 
Billerica.  Whether  Hancock  and  his  companions 
rode  in  the  coach  to  this  point  in  their  flight,  does 
not  clearly  appear.  But  this  much  is  certain,  that 
Mr.  Marrett  is  said  himself  to  have  piloted  the  party 
along  a  cartway  to  Mr.  Amos  Wyman's  house  in  a 
corner  of  Billerica,  Bedford  and  Woburn  Precinct, 
an  obscure  quarter,  where  the  distinguished  person- 
ages, who  hid  intended  to  be  the  guests  of  Mad- 
ame Jones,  having  had  neither  breakfast  or  dinner 
on  that  direful  day,  were  glad  to  dine  off  of  cold  salt 
pork  and  potatoes,  served  iu  a  wooden  tray.  Cf  the 
narratives  of  this  event  in  Sewall's  yVobum,  364-366, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Sewall  in  Frothingham's  Siege  of  Bos- 
ion.  60. 

On  April  20,  1775,  the  day  following  the  battle,  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Marrett  records  that  he  "rode  to  Lexington, 
saw  the  mischief  the  regulars  did,  and  returned  home." 
On  the  21st  he  rode  to  Concord,  and  records  on  that 
day  the  statement  that  "the  country  is  coming  in 
fast  to  our  help."  On  the  22d  he  was  "  at  home  ;  all 
quiet  here,''  he  records,  but  "our  forces  are  gathered  at 
Cambridge  and  towns  about  Boston."  He  records 
other  items  of  news.  On  the  23d  of  April  (Sunday) 
he  mentioned  that  "  soldiers  are  traveling  down  and 
returning,"  that  some  of  them  brought  their  arms 
and  warlike  accoutrements  with  them  to  meeting — 
"  a  dark  day."  "  In  ihe  forenoon  service,"  he  records, 
"just  as  service  was  ended,  Dr.  Blodget  came  in  for 
the  people  to  go  with  their  teams  to  bring  provisions 
from  Miirblebead  out  of  the  way  of  the  men-of-war." 

Mr.  Mtrrett  records  nothing  further  of  moment, 
till  on  Saturday  May  27,  1775,  he  distinctly  heard  the 
cannon  in  an  engagement  at  Noddle's  Island,  now 
Easl  Boston,  which  occurred  on  that  day.  He  men- 
tions hearing  the  cannon  at  that  time  all  day,  and  in 


the  night,  and  in  the  time  of  morning  service  on  the 
Sabbath  following.  From  his  account  the  firing  of 
the  cannon  throughout  the  entire  siege  of  Boston  was 
always  plainly  heard  at  his  home  in  Woburn  Precinct. 

According  to  the  contemporary  lists  the  number  of 
wounded  men  from  Woburn  in  the  battle  of  April  19, 
1775,  was  three,  viz.,  George  Reed,  Jacob  Bacon  and 
one  Johnson.  The  number  of  killed,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  was  two — Daniel  Thompson  and  Asa- 
hel  Porter.  The  following  is  a  list  of  men  from 
Woburn  who  died  in  the  military  service  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  number,  however,  may  be 
only  au  approximate  one,  like  that  of  the  number  of 
those  from  the  town  who  entered  active  service;  the 
number  in  both  cases  being  indefinite  for  want  of 
sufficient  records. 

Killed  at  Lexington  and  Concobd  Battlz.  2.  Asabel  Portsr  and 
Daniel  TUompaoD. 

Died  fbok  the  Eptect  or  Woonds  and  Exposubi  in  Bunkeb  Hill 
Battle.    2.    Samuel  Russell  and  George  Reed,  Jr. 

Died  in  the  Sebtice  at  Ticondxbooa,  Adttmn  or  1776.  3.  WU- 
Uttm  Locke,  William  Stnitton  and  Abram  Alexander. 

Died  in  the  Abmt  at  New  Yobk,  1776.  2.  Joou  Wyman  and 
Lieut.  Samuel  TboiDpson. 

Died  or  Skall-Pox  in  the  Abmt  at  the  Jebbets.  1.  SoIodiod 
Wood,  on  March  16, 1777. 

Died  in  SEBvirE  Afteb  1777,  BsroRE  the  End  or  tbeib  Engage 
MENT.    3.    Jabes  Brooke,  Ebenazer  31arion,  and  Charles  Uaaon. 

Slaking  a  total  of  13  dealbj,  so  far  as  dlscorered.  Killed  in  battle,  2. 
Died  uf  wounds,  1.    Of  disease,  or  exposure  to  hardships,  10. 

BtJNKEE  Hill  Battle. — Colonel  Loammi  Bald- 
win wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  this  battle,  buc  he 
was  an  eye-witness  only,  and  not  aa  actual  participant. 
Samuel  Thompson  and  Mr.  Marrett  incorporate 
accounts  of  it  in  their  memoranda,  but  neither  were 
present  or  even  eve-witnesees  apparently.  Mr.  Mar- 
rett says  of  himself  that  he  was  at  home.  The  day 
was  Saturday,  June  17, 1775,  and  fair,  and  very  warm 
and  drying.  While  he  was  writing,  he  says,  "  the 
adjacent  country  had  gone  down,"  meaning  to  the 
scene  of  action.  On  Sunday,  June  18,  1775,  the  day 
following,  he  had,  at  service,  a  "very  thin  meeting; 
the  men  gone  down  to  the  army  on  the  alarm  yes- 
terday." On  June  22,  following,  the  weather  being 
fair  and  drying,  in  the  morning  the  good  pastor  of 
the  Second  Parish  was  "at  home;"  but  in  the  after- 
noon attended  the  funeral  of  Samuel  Russell,  aged 
twenty-one,  belonging  in  the  First,  or  Old  Parish,  who 
had  died,  having  been  "  mortally  wounded  iu  the 
battle  at  Charlestown."  Again,  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  26,  1775,  a  fair  day,  he  attended  the  funeral  of 
George  Reed,  Jr.  (probably  in  the  Second  Parish), 
"  who  died  of  a  fever,  which  was  occasioned  by  a 
surfeit,  or  heat,  he  got  in  Charlestown  Fight,  on  the 
17th  instant."  Esquire  Thompson  records  concern- 
ing Samuel  Russell,  this  :  June  17,  1775,  Sam- 
uel Russell,  son  of  Jesse  Russell,  was  that  day 
"  wounded  in  the  shoulder  at  the  fight  in  Charles- 
town," and  he  was  brought  home  and  there  died 
"  with  bis  wounds  and  a  fever."  Aside  from  tradi- 
tion, this  is  ail  that  we  can  glean  of  the  participation 
of  Woburn  men  in  this  famous  battle. 
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The  Siege  of  Boston. — Samuel  Thompson  con- 
tioaed  his  account  of  events,  being  items  of  news,  to 
September  2,  1775.  Mr.  Marrett's  account  is,  however, 
more  interesting,  because  he  gives  some  items  of  his 
own  personal  experience.  The  ministers  of  the 
neighboring  parishes  often  rode  to  Cambridge  and 
Koxbury  during  the  siege  and  viewed  the  intrench- 
ments,  surveyed  the  situation  of  the  forces,  and 
prayed  publicly  with  the  regiments,  and  they  appear- 
ed also  at  the  trainings  of  their  own  locp.l  military 
companies  and  showed  their  arms  or  weapons  for  in- 
spection with  the  rest.  On  Sunday,  March  3,  1776, 
the  people  were  in  great  anxiety  about  some  import- 
ant events  soon  to  take  place  between  the  armies,  and 
during  that  night,  from  eight  in  the  evening  to  morn- 
ing, cannon-firing  was  heard,  and  on  March  4  con- 
tinued. Between  twelve  and  one  on  that  day  it  con- 
tinued so  vigorously  that  a  general  battle  was  imagin- 
ed, or  a  smart  skirmish,  ns  Mr.  Marrett  judged,  from 
the  report  of  small  arras  and  cannons  combined.  So 
strong  was  this  feeling  that  Mr.  Marrett'*  people 
collected  rags,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  army.  On  the 
night  of  March  4  "  the  mortars  and  cannon  played 
very  fast  most  all  night."  After  the  evacuation  of  Bos- 
ton by  the  British,  Mr.  Marrett  rode  to  Charlestown 
ferry,  March  20,  and  viewed  Bunker  Hill,  the  works 
of  the  enemy  and  the  ruins  of  the  town.  He  returned 
home  by  the  way  of  Cambridge.  On  April  23,  1776, 
he  rode  to  Boston  and  returned  home;  "  first  time," 
he  said,  "  I  have  been  to  Boston  since  the  enemy 
evacuated  it;"  and  later,  on  June  3,  1776,  he  "went 
to  the  Castle  with  Woburn  militia  to  intrench."  He 
lodged  that  night  at  Roxbury,  and  on  the  morning  of 
June  4  sailed  from  Boston  to  the  Castle,  and  "  in- 
trenched all  day,"  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  "  re- 
turned home  with  the  militia." 

One  or  two  other  incidents  from  Mr.  Marrett's 
memoranda  only  remain  to  be  quoted  in  connection 
with  the  events  of  this  period. 

1.  "Sunday,  July  14,  1776:  Five  o'clock  p.m. 
Preached  at  lecture  at  home  to  a  party  of  soldiers 
going  on  the  Canada  expedition." 

2.  "  July  25,  1776.  Woburn  company  of  soldiers 
for  the  Canada  expedition  marched  for  Crown  Point. 
Prayed  with/them  at  Deacon  Blanchard's.'' 

Two  hundred  or  more  men  from  Woburn  were  in 
active  service  in  the  Revolution  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  war,  and  nearly  aa  many  were  afterward 
in  service  from  the  town  in  the  regular  Continental 
line.  Quotas  of  her  men  served  at  Ticonderoga  and 
New  York,  1776  ;  at  the  northward  against  Burgoyne 
in  1777,  and  in  guarding  his  imprisoned  army  at 
Cambridge,  1777-78;  at  Rhode  Island,  1777-80;  on 
guard-duty  at  Bunker  Hill,  1778,  and  elsewhere  near 
Boston,  in  duties  frequent  and  various,  in  time  of  the 
war.  The  record  of  much  of  this  service  is  now  prob- 
ably lost.  Much  of  it  also,  aa  is  usual  in  wars,  was 
not  deemed  worthy  of  didtinguished  mention,  though 
tueful  in  its  way.    There  are  very  many  receipts  and 


military  papers  preserved  in  the  Wyman  Collection 
of  MSS.  in  the  Woburn  Public  Library,  relating  to 
this  subject,  and  Woburn  had  its  representatives  in 
the  navy  as  well  as  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  naval  service  was  that 
of  Ichabod  Richard  ion,  of  Woburn,  who,  from  a  Ijng 
absence,  proved  to  be  a  veritable  "  Enoch  Arden." 
The  tale  is  told  in  an  original  document  presented  in 
the  Woburn  Journal  for  June  12,  1885.  Hiving  en  - 
listed  himself  on  board  a  provincial  privateer  during 
the  Revolution,  leaving  behind  his  young  wife  and 
child,  the  voyage  undertaken  proved  to  be  an  unfor- 
tunate one,  and  he  was  captured  by  the  British  and 
carried  a  prisoner  to  England,  and  thence  to  the  East 
Indies.  An  absence  of  six  or  seven  years  followed, 
with  no  tidings  of  his  being  alive.  The  wife,  being 
courted  by  a  widower  and  relative  of  her  first  hus- 
band, married  the  latter  suitor.  After  hostilities 
ceased  the  missing  husband  returned  to  find  bis  wife 
had  married  another.  The  document  already  referred 
to  as  containing  an  account  of  the  affair,  is  a  stipula- 
tion, and  dated  February  15,  1783.  The  parties  are 
the  husbands — Ichabod  Richard "On  and  Josiah  Rich- 
ardson. The  wife  was  named  Sarah  and  the  child  was 
a  son.  To  settle  the  difficulty,  the  wife  chose  for  her 
mate  her  former  husband,  because  of  their  child,  she 
having  had  no  other  child  by  either  marriage.  The 
unhappy  affair  for  the  participants,  by  the  terms  of 
the  stipulation,  was  amicably  adjusted  as  to  matters 
of  property,  the  second  husband  also  surrendering  the 
wife  to  the  first.  The  name  of  Ichabod  Richardson 
is  found  in  a  journal  of  American  sailors  imprisoned 
at  Forton,  near  Portsmouth,  England,  where  he  was 
committed  June  26,  1777.  There  are  other  details 
concerning  him,  but  he  appears  to  have  effected  his 
escape  from  that  prison.  One  James  Richardson,  of 
Woburn,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Mill  Prison,  England, 
in  1777,  but  was  later  exchanged. 

Note. — On  the  subject  of  the  earlier  ereots  of  the  BeTolntioD  in  their 
connectioD  with  Woburn,  articlee  were  publiebed  by  W.  R.  Cutter  aud 
others,  ID  (be  Wohum  Journal,  notably  iu  Feb.  and  May,  1873,  In  view  of 
the  centeonUl  obeervancee  of  that  year.  Ooe  or  two  matters  of  genet^ 
Interest  iui,;ht  also  t>e  roeotioned  in  connection  with  the  Revolution. 
.\ction  on  the  formatioo  of  a  volunteer  military  company,  or  society,  in 
Woburn,  on  account  of  the  warlike  outlook,  occurred  as  early  as  Jao.  4, 
1775.  and  at  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  James  Fowie,  Esq.,  on  that  date, 
several  votes  were  passed  relating  to  its  organization  as  a  company  of 
minute-men,  or  picked  men.  They  voted  on  that  occasion  "  to  show 
artns  otico  a  month,  according  to  law,"  and  something  was  done  about 
the  town-honse,  so-called,  aa  a  house  "to  exercise  in."  Cf.  Woburn 
Journal,  for  Uarch  31,  1882.  There  is  framed  and  preserved  in  the  an- 
tique department  of  the  Wobnm  Public  Library  a  document  dated  .\pril 
6, 1775,  about  two  weeks  before  Lexington  Battle,  from  the  field  ofiflcera 
of  the  local  regiment  urging  the  Wobum  miniite-men  to  action.  Some 
old  papers  belonging  to  the  Johnson  family  in  Wobum  Second  PHriiii) 
have  an  especial  interest  in  relation  to  affairs  that  occurred  during  the 
Revolution  in  that  precinct.  Among  them  is  a  list  of  the  preachers  aud 
texts  in  this  parish  from  the  ordination  of  Rev.  John  Marrett,  Dec.  21, 
1774,  to  July  16, 1775,  and  minutes  of  parish  meetings,  receipts  showing 
that  the  people  of  this  parish  donated  the  sum  of  £2,  lis.  2d.  to  the  suf- 
ferers in  the  war  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  1782,  and  the  sum  of 
£1,  l.Ss.  lod,  in  1783,  fur  the  purpose  ot  building  a  meeting-house  in 
Charlestown,  burned  by  the  British,  June  17,  1775.  There  are  "war  " 
papers,  sod  a  receipt  dated  Nor.  24, 1775,  signed  by  Timothy  Jones,  re- 
lating to  the  keeping  of  a  portion  of  the  valuables  of  Harvard  College 
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dnring  the  first  year  of  the  war,  which  were  depoBited  in  the  care  of 
CeMCUQ  Jusepb  Johosun  io  the  precinct.  The  receipt  eDumemtes  the  ful- 
lowing  articled  : — "Of  ttie  college  librury  mid  appumtus,  two  hogalicudd 
of  buuk-i,  one  lar;;o  box  cuntuiiiing  gliiss,  two  boxes  cout:iJiiiiig  a  pair  "f 
globes,  one  large  puck  of  carpt-ts.''  Oue  of  the  pHpers  in  tliis  coUcClion 
relates  to  Lieut  Joseph  Joiuisoii,  an  oflicer  who  wua  seventy-five  yenre 
old  when  reconimidaiuiied  in  17TU.  It  was  dated  from  hospital  at  "Pau- 
pofqihish,"  A.  D.,  ITT.S,  and  was  signed  by  '*  Jona.  Arnold,  Director," 
aud  giivo  LieuL  Julitisun,  of  Cul.  3IcIutosh's  regiment,  *'  unfit  for  preseiiC 
duty,"  leave  of  absence  on  a  furlough  of  six  days.  PappasquoMii  is  the 
neck  of  land  tu  front,  or  tu  the  west,  of  the  harbor  of  Bristol,  in  Khude 
Inland,  and  about  fifteen  miles  from  >'ewport.  Ilere  a  buepital  had  been 
erected.  Cf.  Green's  Deux  Ponta'a  CarnpnirpiM  in  America,  l780-fl!,  p.  90, 
note  ;  N.  E.  Hist.  Gtn.  Reg.,  xxxvi.  TD-jW.  The  original  joumai  of  the 
Furtou  prisuuei's  iu  England  is  in  the  present  writer's  posseeaion,  and 
WHS  couti  ibuted  by  hiui,  with  the  addition  of  notes,  to  the  Sew  England 
SiMoricai  and  Geneatt*gicul  Reijisier,  and  published  in  the  vulunies  of  that 
periodical  for  the  years  1870,  '77,  '78  and  '79  a  hundred  years  after 
it  was  written.  There  are  many  pttrticubii's  regarding  Ichabod  Richard- 
Bon  lu  the  article  in  the  Wobarn  Jounud  for  Juue  12,  1885. 

The  following  is  a  Hat  of  the  principal  military  cbnracters  of  the  pe- 
riod mentioned.  It  is  a  pania]  list,  at  best,  made  up  from  such  sources 
as  could  be  easily  found  iu  Wobuin. 

lillLITAAT   OrFICEES    DU&INO   TUK   ReTOLTTTIOX   AND    FBOM    THAT   PCOIOO 
TO    18J0. 

JInJor-GetieraL 
John  Walker,  ensign,  1791 ;  capt.,   1792;  lieut.-col.,  1793-1796;  brig.. 
gen.,  1790-17U7  ;  nuij.-geu.,  1798.     Died   1814.     Brig.-gen.,  IsC  brig.,  3d 
div.,  ^ddlesex,  1797,  'if8  aud  *99.  per  JIa*$.  BeguUr. 

Brigadier-  General. 
Abijah  Thompson,    capt.,   1S27-1S28 ;  major,  182(t ;  Ueut.-col.,   1830; 
colonel,  18^::-18Uo,  all  of  the  artillery  ;  brig.-gen.,  18;iG.     Died,  1868. 

Co/one/«. 

Loammf  Baldwin,  major,  1775;  lient.-col.,  1775;  col.,  1775-1777,  all 
Id  the  Revolutionary  Army.     See  an  extended  notice  elsewhere. 

Rubert  Gieatuu,  1777,  Cont.  Army.  Nou-resideut.  One  of  Wobtim's 
quota  in  the  Revulutiouary  War  ;  Cul.  of  3*)    Uuasachusetts  regL,  C.  A. 

Vh 

Bill  Russell,  lieut,  1801-1803;  capt.,  18(Vt ;  major,  1805-1806;  lieut.- 
col.,  I8u7-1828,  all  i)f  the  cavalry;  a  Revulutionary  pensioner,  residing 
at  Billerica,  I^40,  aged  77. 

Abijah  Wheeler,  cul.,  1807-1809.  Died  18!2.  "  Col."  on  graTestono 
in  Woburn  second  burjiug-ground.  Removed  to  Woburn  from  Tem- 
ple, N.  H. 

Benjamin  F.  Biildwfn,  capt.,  ISOO-l^OS;  major,  1807-1811;  lleut.-col., 
ISll-lSlG.  Died  18il.  Lieut.-col.  commaoduDt  of  2d  regt.,  Istbiigade, 
3d  dtv  ,  Middlesex  County. 

John  Wade,  capt.,  lSlO-1811  ;  commissidned  major,  Sept.  17,  1811 ; 
Ileut-col.,  May  <H),  1815;  cxI.,  July  1,  ISIG.  Lieut. -coL  commandant  of 
the  2d  rest.,  Ut  brig.,  3d  dtv.,  31idd.  Co.  till  such  officers  wer?  changed 
to  colonels,  whf  n  he  received  a  colouel'a  comniisaiun.  He  was  in  office, 
182U.     Died  lt-58. 

Samuel  Tidd,  tient.,  discharged  from  the  Eafit  company,  180.1 ;  capt., 
disi'lmr^ed  from  same  co.,  1S15;  niiijor,  I8l>-I8.G  ;  lieut. -col.,  1818-18^1; 
same  regimeut  as  nunied  iu  the  two  preceding  notices.     Died  1826. 

Willium  Winn,  ninjur,  18li>-182l  ;  lieut. -cul.,  1822;  col,  1821-18:10, 
of  theKime  regiment  as  the  above  three  officers.  Died  185G.  Resided 
iu  Durliiigtou  and  in  Wuburn. 

Leonard  Thompson,  capt,  July  15,  1815:  major,  Aug.  24,  1821 ;  lieut- 
col.,  Sept.  24.  1822  ;  discharged  as  lieut.-col..  May  7,  18-23.  All  offices  in 
2d  regt.  infantry,  1st  bng.,  3d  div  ,  same  regiment  as  the  preceding  offi- 
cers in  this  list.  Died  1880,  aged  92.  Commisaiuna  and  other  mili- 
tary p:tperj  extant,  kindly  loaned  for  examioatioo  ty  bis  bod,  Leonard 
Thoin|won,  Esq. 

Samuel  B.  Wliite,  lieut.-coU  18.19  ;  fharles  Carter,  col ,  1842-1843 ; 
Willi.tm  T.  ChoHte,  major.  1842,  lieut. -col.,  1843;  and  Charles  Choate. 
lieut. -a.'!.,  1810,  were  some  of  the  field  officers  of  a  later  period. 

Thomas  Dawes,  col.,  of  Boston,  1784,  aud  Samuel  Hopkins,  UeuL-coL 
of  Wilmiugtou,  1812,  are  named  in  Wuburn  tax-lista. 

3I"jor$. 
John  HastlncB  attained  the  rank  of  a  major  in   the   ReroIutloDary 
army,  and  resided  lo  Wobnm,  1784-179a     He  wa«  a  graduate  of  Har- 


Tard,  1772,  son  of  Jonathan  HastlDgB,  of  Cambridge,  the  college  stew- 
ard. 

Samuel  Tay,  lieut.,  1775;  capt,  177G-1784;  m^jor.  1784-1797.  Died 
18U4.  Ue  coninuinded  a  company  of  about  fifty  men,  who  marched 
June  21,  177G,  to  Ticonderoga,  from  Woburn,  where  the  company  re- 
uiaiueU  five  mouths  in  service. —Sewall's  Wobam,  370-71. 

Robert  Douglass,  Jr.,  capt,,  1787  ;  nwjor,  I78*-1793,  of  the  2d  regl, 
1st  brig.,  3d  div.,  etc.  Removed  to  Purtlund,  Ale.,  179t.  Rubert  Dong- 
lass,  a  yuung  man,  accompanied  Sylvanus  Wood  to  Lexington,  early  in 
the  morning  of  April  19,  1775,  and  on  the  invitation  of  the  captain  of 
the  Lexington  company,  paraded  with  the  company  on  the  green  on 
that  morning  and  received  the  first  fire  of  the  British  troops.  The  Doog- 
lasses,  ftitber  and  son,  lived  on  the  SylTanus  Wood  farm  in  Woburn, 
corner  Cambridge  and  Locust  streets,  Wood  having  apparently  bought 
it  of  them  before  180U. 

John  RaUfunl,  ensign,  1792;  capt.,  1793-1796;  major,  1797-1799 ;  of 
the  2d  regt.  above  named.     Resided  in  Burlington. 

Jeremiah  Clapp,  lieut.,  1791-1796;  brigade  nugor,  1797-1813;  of  1st 
brig.,  3d  div.,  Middlesex  County.     Died  1817. 

Abijah  Thompson,  lieuL,  1796;  capt.,  179G-1799  ;  major,  1800-1816 ; 
of  2d  regt.  above  named.     Died  1820.    "Major"  on  gravestune. 

Benjamin  .Wyman,  lieuL,  1795-1797;  second  llent.  of  company  of 
cavalry,  Ist  brig.,  3d  div.,  Middlesex,  July  14,  1794  ;  captain  of  a  com- 
pany iu  the  squadron  of  cavalry,  same  brigade,  July  G,  1707  ;  major  of  & 
battalion  of  cavalry,  same  bngaile,  January  13,  1800.  Three  commis- 
sions aud  his  discharge  from  the  service  have  been  preserved.  His  dis- 
charge as  major  is  dated  March  21,  \f^&£.  He  was  styled  nujur  in  the 
town  re'.-urdd  as  lute  as  lelG.     Died  1836. 

Francis  Juhuson,  capt.  of  the  East  company,  according  to  Its  records, 
from  1708-19O5,  when  he  was  chosen  major  of  the  regiment — the  well- 
known  2d  n>gt.,  Ist  brig.,  3tl  div.,  Middlesex  County.  The  latest  men- 
tion of  him  by  his  military  title  in  the  town  records  is  1816.    Died  18J6. 

Wyman  Richardson,  adjutant,  182U  ;  brigade  major,  1823-1836.  Died 
1841. 

Moses  F.  WloD,  aide-de-camp,  1836 ;  adjt,  1843 ;  m^or,  1846.  Died 
1875. 

Slnff  (other  than  AdjutaytU). 

William  Tldd,  ai^t.,  1H23-1830;  brigade  quarter-master,  1836.  Died 
1837. 

Benjamin  Coolidge,  assistant  commissary  of  clothing  at  Tfconderoga 
diiriug  the  Revolution,  became  late  in  life  a  residf  nt  of  Wuburn.  An 
abstract  of  a  deposition  of  his,  before  John  Roorback,  of  Albany,  N.  T., 
dated  July  18,  1777,  is  given  In  a  note.  He  had  been  a  merchant  of  Bo§- 
ton,  but  retireil  fiom  business,  and  died  In  Woburn  in  1820. 

Rufus  Thompson,  quarter-master  of  the  2d  regt.,  Ist  brig.,  3d  div. 
^liddlesex,  was  discharged  Sept.  II,  1820. 
Cnplaine. 

Samnel  Belknap,  lieut.  1775  ;  capL,  1776,  and  styled  capt.  in  the  Wo- 
burn records  till  1785,  about  w  hich  time  he  removed  to  Newbnrgh,  X. 
Y.  He  was  a  member  of  Brooks's  regiment  in  the  Continental  army 
prior  to  1777,  and  he  commanded  oue  of  the  three  stated  military  foot 
companies  of  Wuburn  at  that  period.  The  town,  by  vote,  on  Mart-b  22, 
1770,  granted  him  fifteen  pounds  out  of  the  treasury,  as  a  premium  for 
his  eztraortlitiari}  trouble  In  procuring  men  for  the  war  In  the  few  yeani 
l>ast.  An  attested  copy  of  this  vote  has  been  preserved,  also  the  names 
of  the  members  of  his  local  coiupany.  A  grandson,  William  Goldsmith 
Belknap,  was  a  brigadier-general  in  the  United  States  regular  army.  Cf. 
town  onJer  dated  March  20,  1777 ;  Sewall's  IFobam,  56G,  568  ;  Belknap 
genealogy  in  WiiicUitUr  Record,  il.  276-78. 

Benjamin  Edgeil,  a  siddier  from  Lexington,  In  the  French  war,  1755 
and  1757,  capt.,  177i',  in  service  from  Woburn  prior  to  1777,  and  again  as 
captain  in  the  Rhode  Island  campaign  ,1778.  Styled  captain  in  the  Wo- 
burn records  till  I81G,  when  the  fashion  of  mentioning  offlcen  by  title 
in  the  records  apparently  ceased.  Died  1819.  Some  interesting  details 
regarding  his  early  career  have  been  preserved, 

Thomas  Locke,  capt.,  1775  (?),  Died  1792.  He  resided  in  Woburn 
precinct  in  a  part  latterly  annexed  to  LexiugtoiL  There  is  doubt  of  his 
being  a  captain  at  a  period  so  early  as  the  Revolution,  but  he  appears  to 
have  be«o  a  member  of  Wood's  co.,  Baldwin's  regt.,  C.  A  ,  1775-76. 

Ji^huaReed,  lieut.,  1775;  capt.,  1776;  in  Revolutionary  army  before 
1777;  aipL  in  Wuburn  records,  1800.  Died  1805.  A  wooden  muoument 
to  his  memury  was  standing  m  the  second  burying- ground  as  late  aa 
1847. 

Jonas  Richardson,  ensign  in  the  provincial  period,  lT58-n.ifl;  Hent., 
17GO-I774  ;  capt.,  1775-1776;  in  the  Revolutionary  service,  1775.  '"Capt. 
Jonas  Richardson  died  January  IP,  1776.'*— .ITWbvsoi*'*  Piury.  CL 
Bickardaon  Memorial^  263, 
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Josliaa  Walker,  lient.  id  the  French  war,  1758,  also  1759-1774 ;  capt. 
(CrtpL-lieuL,  ?)  17(')2  and  1775;  capt.  1775-17S1,  In  command  of  one  of 
the  three  stated  military  companiej  of  Woburn  during  the  RoTolution- 
ary  period.  In  active  serrice  in  the  E«To!utioii.  Styled  captain  in  the 
Wobarn  records  till  1796.    Died  1798. 

John  Wood,  ensign  in  the  provincial  period,  1774  ;  capt.  inactive  ser- 
Tice  in  the  Berolution,  1775-76.  Styled  captain  in  the  Woburn  records 
till  1798.  Died  in  Burlington,  1809.  When  very  yoaog  he  was  deter- 
mined to  enlist  in  the  army  daring  the  French  war  and  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  and  an  interesting  anecdote  of  him  connected  with  hii  sen'ice 
Jn  that  war  is  preserred  fn  SewoII's  Wobtir%  348-50.  He  commanded  a 
company  composed  principally  of  Wobtini  men  in  Baldwin's  regt.,  C.  A.., 
177^76,  aad  appears  to  b«  also  la  the  army  three  years  after  1777.  His 
company  wasstatloned  with  Baldwin's  regt.  at  Medfurd,  1775.  Cf.  Sew* 
all,  386, — and  a  roll  of  his  company  is  published  in  the  Wobiirn  Journal 
for  March  11, 1854.  His  honse  is  shown  od  a  cnnouB.  road  map  of  dale 
about  1797. 

Jesse  Wyman,  who  bad  been  a  soldier  la  the  French  war  with  Samuel 
Thompson,  the  diariat,— cf.  SewaJl,  551,  556, — and  whose  name  was  also 
found  in  a  list  of  twelve  men  impressed  for  the  military  service  in  1757 
—  Wobarn  JoarniL,  Aug.  19,  1887— WM  a  capt.  1776-1781,  per  tax-lists. 
Died  1782.  During  the  Revolution  he  commanded  one  of  the  three 
stated  military  companies  of  foot  soldterd  lo  Woburn.  He  was  In  active 
serrice  before  1777,  and  two  months  at  Rhode  Island  la  1777,  and  three 
months  on  guard  duty  on  Banker  Hill  Id  1778. 

The  names  of  Charles  Auderaon,  1779-1782,  Samnel  Doggett,  1775,  and 
Kathantel  Greenwood,  1777-1778,  are  mentioned  with  the  title  of  cap- 
tain in  the  town  records,  but  these  persons  were  probably  ouly  tempor- 
ary residentH  on  account  of  the  war. 

Abraham  Andrews,  of  the  Cont.  Array,  Whitney's  regt.,  for  Wobarn, 
wfla  a  lleut.  1777-1778  ;  capt.,  1779-1780. 

Nathaniel  Brooks,  in  Revolutionary  service  before  1777,  was  lleut. 
1776-1781  ;  capt.,  1781-1783.     Died  1783. 

Reuben  Kimball,  in  the  Revolutionary  sorvice  for  a  long  period,  was  a 
lieoL  1776-1782;  capt.,  1782-1798,  in  Woburn  records.  Died  in  Buriiug- 
ton,  1814. 

Thomas  Dean,  Jr.,  a  sergeant  in  the  BeTolatlonary  army,  was  styled 
a  captalu  in  the  records  from  1783-1787,  and  died  in  ths  West  Indies  id 
1790.     Lieut.,  1781-1783. 

Joeiah  Richardson,   lient.,  1782-1784  ;  capt.,  1784-1793,  in  town  rec- 
ords.     Died  1795.     Resigned  his  office  of  captain,  1787.     A   numbtTof 
interesting  papers  regarding  his  period  of  service  aie  extant. 
Benjamin  Eaton,  capt.,  1786-1790.     Died  1796. 
Joseph  Wyman,  lleut.,  1787  ;  capt.,  1787-1791. 

Joseph  Brown,  lieut.,  1785-1787  ;  capt.,  1787-1807.  Died  1808.  "Capt." 
on  gravestone.     He  was  elected  Ist  lieut.,  Jane,  1784. 

James  Reed,  lieut.,  1777  and  1781-1787,  in  tax-lists  ;  capt.,  178»-1798, 
in  Woburn  records.    Served   in   Revolation   with   Capt.  Ford,  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1777-78.     Resided  in  Burlington.— .HisC  Reed  Famihj,  470. 
Joseph  Bartlelt,  capt.,  1789-1796.     Noticed  under  lawyers. 
William  Green,  capt.,  1790-1791. 

John  Johnson,  ensign,  1787  ;  lieut.,  1787-1792  ;  capt.,  1792.  Died  1792. 
Detailed  as  an  officer  of  a  detachment  to  rendezvous  at  Marlborough, 
Feb.  9,  1787,  daring  Shays's  Rebtllion. 

Nathaniel  Brtxika,  ensigu,  1787-1792  ;  capt,  1793-1797,  and  1804.  Died 
1820. 

Jedatban  Richardson,  Jr.,  capt  of  the  East  company,  1703  (of  Med< 
ford,  1794);  discharged  May  24,  1794— per  orderly  book  of  that  company. 
Nathan  Richardson,  1794;  Jonathan  Tbumpoon,  1 7 9C— discharged 
1797  from  East  company  ;  Jesse  Tay,  1796— died  at  Bedford,  N.  H.,  1797 ; 
Julio  Wood,  Jr.,  1797-98  ;  Joseph  Bond,  1799-1801  ;  Nathan  Harrington, 
1800-t814;  Caleb  RlcfaardoQ,  1806-1800;  William  Fox,  ensign,  1801; 
lleut.,  ISO.**;  capt,  1807-1816;  Nathan  SImonda,  1811;  John  Sames, 
1812;  John  Edgell,  1812-25  ;  Isaac  Richardson,  1812-17  (lieut,  I8(i9) 
—discharged  from  East  company,  1813;  John  Cutter,  1812-16  TJohn 
Eamea,  Jr.,  1813-18  (Ifent ,  1814) — discharged  from  East  company, 
1818;  0«orge  W.  Reed,  1814-15  (of  the  cavalry);  Joeiah  Richardson, 
sergt.,  warrant  dated  Aag.  25,  1801  ;  ensign,  commission  dated  April  1, 
18U3;  lieut,  Nov.  10,  1806;  capt,  March  25,  180^,  all  of  a  company  in 
the  2d  regt.,  Ist  brig.,  .Id  div.  ;  certificateof  resignation  as  captain  dated 
March  15,  180B  ;  capt  in  town  record^  1814-18;  Joseph  Gardner,  1814- 
16;  John  Hastings,  1814;  Joseph  Eaton,  Ifsnt,  1797;  capt,  1797-98,— 
discharged  from  East  company,  1798  ;  capt.,  in  town  records,  181/>-l6 ; 
Juhn  Tidd,  sergt,  warrant  dated  Sept  27,  1800 ;  ensign,  commission 
dated  Dec  1^  1813  ;  capt.,  Feb.  13,  1818  (ensign  in  1h14,  and  lient, 
1815)  all  In  a  company  In  the  2d  regt.,  1st  brig.,  3d  div. — discharged 


from  East  company,  1821—811  are  captains  of  this  period  named  in  the 
town  records.  The  following  also  were  captains  of  the  East  military 
company,  which  auffereil  extinction  about  18  JO,  from  want  of  acriml  in- 
terest in  the  militia: — Stephen  Nichols,  discharged  In  isii;  Bftijiimin 
Wood  (2d),  discharged  1827  ;  Isaac  Huffmaster  discharged  do. ;  Willinm 
Reed,  elected  1827  or  '28,  being  the  last  officer  named  in  the  company's 
extant  records.  The  company  had  existed,  it  is  supposed,  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  following  were  captains  of  the  West  military  company,  per  tradi- 
tion :— William  Fox,  Samuel  Abbott,  Dana  Fay,  Henry  Flag:?,  1828,  and 
Larkin  Livingstone,  1830,  the  last  captiin  of  the  company,  its  fatel>eiag 
the  same  as  that  of  the  East  company,  both  having  existed  for  an  indefi- 
nite period. 

The  orderly  book  of  the  East  company  from  1794  to  1828  has  been 
preserved.  Joseph  W.  Beers,  clerk,  received  the  book  AJ)ril  23,  1794, 
when  Jedutbun  Richardson,  Jr.,  commanded  the  company.  Richardson 
was  dlschargtrd  May  21,  1794,  and  Beers  was  discharged  from  doing  duty 
as  clerk  and  soldier  In  1805.  It  preserves  the  fact  that  two,  at  least,  of 
itscaptaind,  Francis  Johnson  and  John  Wade,  were  chosen  majors,  ISUo 
and  1811,  and  that  on  Feb.  12, 1800,  orders  were  received, to  turn  out  in 
uniform,  without  arms,  to  show  respect  to  the  death  of  General  Wash- 
ington. On  Sept.  20,  ISU,  the  company  raised  819  by  subscription,  to 
purchase  a  bass  drum,  and  in  response  to  orders  turned  out  on  Aug.  30, 
18j4,  and  marched  to  Boston  to  be  reviewed  by  General  Lafayette. 

The  West  company  was  the  subject  of  a  sketch  in  the  Wobarn  Budget 

for  Nov.  4,  1859. 

LieuUnantg. 

Zichariah  Brooks,  lieut,  1776,  in  service  before  1777  ;  lieut.,  in  town 
record  tilt  1792,  Died  17!)2.  When  a  minor  he  was  a  soldier  in  aa  ex- 
pedition against  Canada  in  1730,  being  one  of  the  soldiers  "  who  turned 
all  winter,"  per  receipt  of  Isaac  Snow,  dated  Slarch  29,  1762. 

Isaac  Burton,  lieut,  1776-84.  Died  1784.  In  service  before  1777— ex- 
pedition to  TIconderoga,  five  months,  1776.  A  resident  of  the  Precinct 
or  Burlington. 

Nathan  Dix,  lleut,  1775-76,  of  the  Cont  .\rmy.  Wood's  co.,  Baldwin's 
regt.,  1775.  Eight  men,  three  months,  1778,  under  Lieut.  Dix,  guarded 
prisoners  at  or  near  Cambridge.  Hia  wife  died  1780,  in  Woburn,  aged 
31. 

Joseph  Johnson,  lient  la  the  proTincIal  period,  1751-75  ;  commissioQ 
extant  of  first  lieut.  of  8th  co.,  2d  regt,  Middlesex  County  (the  Pre- 
cinct or  Burlington  co.),  dated  May  6,  1770.  In  service  at  Cambridge, 
two  months,  guarding  stores,  1777.  Died  1798,  aged  97.  Culled 
"Lieut."  in  the  tax-lists  till  1792,  and  "lieut."  in  record  of  decease. 
His  commifision  of  1776  called  him  "Joseph  Johnson,  gentleman,"  his 
company  being  the  one  of  which  Joshua  Walker  was  the  captain,  and 
Jonathan  Fox,  Esq.,  colonel  of  the  regiment. 

Joseph  Perry,  lieut  ,  1776-81,  in  the  records,  with  Lient  Dlx,  near 
Cambridge  lines  In  1778,  and  with  Capt.  Green,  at  Rhode  Island,  three 
months,  in  1780. 

Jonathan  Porter,  lient.,  1777,  and  1782-S4,  per  tax-lists,  with  Cont. 
Army  three  years,  1777-79.  He  was  probably  dead  soon  after  1784,  for 
the  widow  of  Jonathan  Porter  died  1791,  in  Woburn,  aged  30. 

Jedutbun  Richardson,  lieut.,  1776-94,  per  ta.x-lists.  Deacon  of  the 
let  church  from  1796-1812.  Died  1815.  Gravestone  in  Woburn  second 
burying-ground.  In  the  Revolution  be  had  apparently  three  terms  or 
"Inrns"  of  active  service,  the  first  before  1777,  the  second  with  CHipt. 
Ford  at  Cambridge,  1777-78,  and  the  third  as  a  fifer  with  Capt  Green's 
CO.  in  Rhode  Island,  for  three  months,  in  17S0. 

John  Richardson,  lient.,  1776,  in  active  service  before  1777. 

Stephen  Richardson,  lieut.  1776-83.  Died  1783.  **  Lieut'*  on  grare- 
stone  in  first  burying-ground  ;  in  active  sernce  before  1777. 

William  Tay,  Jr.,  lieut.,  1775-93.  Died  1795.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  petition  pnbllshed  In  Frothingham's  Siege  of  Boslnn^  36A-69,  in  which 
be  recites  his  experiences  on  the  day  of  Lexington  Battle,  April  19,  1775, 
and  tells  how  he  made  a  British  soldier  a  prisoner,  and  how  he  lost  his 
own  or  prisoner's  gun  by  another  person's  taking  it. 

Samuel  Thompson,  Jr.,  lleut.,  1775-76;  according  to  his  father's  writ- 
ten statement,  lieut  of  Capt.  PettingilTs  co.  or  the  8th  co.  of  Baldwin's 
regt.,  1775.  Died  1776.  See  Thompson  Memorial,  47-48.  hn  acrostic  on 
bis  death  by  the  father  has  been  several  times  published.  He  died  in  the 
service  at  New  York,  Aug.  12,  1776,  aged  22  years,  4  months  and  5  days, 
of  a  putrid  fever,  so-called.  An  orderly  book  in  bis  handwriting  and  a 
book  containing  the  inventory  of  his  estate  and  sundry  accounts  during 
1775  and  1776  are  preserved.  The  inventory  was  Uken  Sept.  20, 1776. 
The  orderly  book  contains  general  orders  and  other  orders  from  .\ug.  I, 
1775,  to  Aug.  25,  1775.     The  father,  Samnel  Thompson,  inscribed  upon 
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it  the  following  words;  *'SamneI  Thompson,  EEq.,IieDt.  of  the  eighth 
com  puny  in  ('ol.  Baldwin's  regiment." 

JiiDHthnn  Tidd.  ensigo  in  Ibe  provincial  period,  1762-73  ;  lieut.,  1774- 
7.1,  waa  a  lieut.  from  177G-^->,  per  tax-lists.  He  was  in  the  Cont.  Army 
■for  eight  months^  1775,  or  in  Wood's  co.,  Baldwin's  regt.,  Cone.  Army, 
177o.     Died  1785. 

Joseph  Winu,  lieut.,  177C-98,  In  Woburn  taxllsta.  Bearded  in  Bur- 
lington. He  was  in  uctive  service  before  1777»  and  also  with  Capt.  Ford 
at  Cambridge,  1777-78. 

Sylvaniis  Wood,  ensign,  1776;  Ueut.,  1777-93,  in  the  tax-Usta.  Died 
1840.  He  was  a  member  of  bis  brother's  company  in  Baldwin's  regt., 
Cont,  Army,  1775  ;  lieuL,  177C,  He  was  the  author  of  a  depositioo  on 
the  Lexiugton  Battle  which  has  l^een  several  times  published.  He  was 
present  with  RoL>ert  Douglass,  another  Woburn  man,  at  Lexington, 
when  the  British  first  fired  on  the  AmericaDs  on  the  memorable  morn- 
ing of  April  19,  1775,  and  claimed  to  hare  taken  the  fit  Bt  British  wldier 
made  prisoner  in  the  Kevolution. 

James  Wyman,  lieut.,  1777.     In  service  before  1777. 

Jubhiia  Tay  (died  I80l),  1776-92;  Seth  Johnson  (died  1782),  ensign, 
1776-78  ;  lieut.,  1770-81,  iu  active  service  before  1777  ;  Nathaniel  Truak, 
1780-84  ;  Joseph  Lawrence  (died  1836),  1782-1801  ;  Abel  Wyman,  1784- 
08  ;  Jacub  Richaidwm  (died  1819),  ensign,  3d  co.,  2d  regt.,  3d  div  ,  com- 
mission dated  Feb.  17,  1787;  lieut.,  2d  regt.,  let  brig  ,  3d  div.,  M  dd., 
commissioned  Oct.  8,  1787 — lieut.  iu  the  town  records  till  1796  and  also 
to  1807  ;  Jonathan  Nichuls,  17S8-93  ;  Josiah  Richardson.  1789  ;  Samuel 
DitsoD,  1789-1793  (ensign,  1788);  Joseph  Johnson,  Jr.,  179u;  Jonathan 
Tidd,  1792- 181G  ;  Jouathau  Eaton,  1796;  Joseph  Mclntire,  1796  (ensigu, 
1793);  Cyrus  Baldwin,  1797;  Bartholomew  Richardson,  1801-1816  (en- 
aign,  1799) — Bartholomew  Richardson,  probably  another,  was  the  lieuL 
discharged  from  the  East  company  in  1799  ;  Stephen  Richardson,  ldo6- 
14 ;  probably  held  the  office  earlier— a  Lieut.  Stephen  Richardson  woa 
discharged  from  the  Eust  company  in  1805  ;  Willard  Jones,  181)8-16  (diod 
1824—**  Ileut.'*  on  gravestone)  ;  Mosea  Winn  (died  1838),  I814-1G  ;  Wil- 
liam Tay,  1801,  and  1814-16  (died  1827—*  *  lieut."  on  gravestone) ;  and 
Archelaus  Tay,  1814-16,  are  some  of  the  lieutenants  belonging  to  this 
period. 

During  the  years  from  1700  to  1820,  meagre  mention  is  made  in  the 
records  of  military  titles,  and  doubtless  if  facta  could  ba  obtained  the 
lidt  could  be  enlarged. 

The  list  of  eusign^i  is  a  still  shorter  one. 

Timothy  Brooks,  Jr..  ensign  in  the  provincial  period,  1768-72,  and 
ensign,  1776-78.     In  the  Kevulutionary  service  before  1777. 

Reuben  Richardson,  ensign,  1770-79,  in  service  before  1777.  Samuel 
Tidd,  1776-1779;  Joshua  Heed,  l777-aC;  Joseph  Fowle,  1779;  Ichabod 
Parker.  1787-09;  JebwJ  Dean,  173a-9U  ;  Joeiah  Tay,  1814-16;  and  Jo- 
seph Parker,  1815-16,  were  uther  enoigua  of  this  period. 

AdjutaulM. 

William  Fox  was  adjutant  at  Cambridge  in  1777,  in  active  military 
service,  per  hia  order  un  the  town,  endorsed  with  hia  autograph,  which 
is  preserved. 

.VbijaJi  Thompson  (died  1811),  was  adjutant  of  militia. — Of.  Thomp§on 
Memorial^  ol.l 

Notes.— Stflj. -Gen.  John  Walker  was  born  in  Wobuni,  Feb.  7,  1762 
son  of  (3apt  Joshua  Walker.  He  was  appointed  by  the  elder  President 
.\dams  a  major-general  to  command  an  army  at  Oxford,  Muss.,  in  1798, 
there  seeming  then  to  be  danger  of  a  war  with  France.  Cf.  Sewall'a 
Wuimm^  171-72;  Ammidown'a  HiaL  Coll.  (Oxford,  Mass.,  etc.),  i.  204. 
He  was  an  elector  for  President  of  th«  United  States  in  1813.  His  son, 
James  Walker,  D.D.,  of  Charleatown,  was  the  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
veraity.  On  a  large  marble  atone  in  the  Precinct  or  Burliugtou  buryiog- 
ground  is  the  following  inscription  : 

[Masonic  emblems.] 

In  memory  of  Gen.  John  Walker,  who  died  Vin  June,  MDCCCXIV, 
in  the  LIII  year  of  his  age.  In  military  life  he  gained  honor  and  repu- 
tation. As  a  civil  magistrate  he  was  a  friend  to  his  country  and  faithful 
to  hia  trust.  In  hia  domestic  and  social  relations  those  who  knew  him 
best  will  speak  hia  praise.  Uniformly  striving  to  give  practical  etficacy 
to  hia  relationa  and  acta,  be  became  alike  distinguiabed  for  hia  integrity 
and  euterprijM.  He  was  esteemed  and  valued  by  aU.  All  must  feel  hia 
loss." 

^  A  number  of  facts  gathered  concerning  these  oSicera  are  deposited  In 
the  archives  of  the  Rl'ufuqd  HiSToaiCAL  AssociA.Tio.y. 


An  extended  notice  of  Col.  Loammi  Baldwin  by  the  Rev.  Leander 
Thompson  appeara  in  another  place.  Another  notice  in  print  is  that  to 
t>e  found  in  Sewall's  H^o6um,  386-S9.  For  aome  particulars  of  hia  mili- 
tary history  see  Frotbingbam's  Si^ge  of  Dotton  and  Mom.  Hut.  Soc.  Pro- 
ceedinga,  Tul.  xiv.  A  volume  of  manuscript  papers  relating  to  his  service 
is  deposited  by  the  Baldwin  family  at  the  State  House  in  Boston.  Ills 
neighbor,  Samuel  Thompson,  Esq.,  in  bis  memoranda  records  the  Item 
that  *' October,  1807,  Col.  Loamuti  Baldwin  died  20lh,"  and  was  **in- 
tomt>ed  "  the  23d  following.^ 

The  apaciooa  mansion  of  Col.  Baldwin  ia  still  standing  In  Wobnrn  and 
is,  though  aomewhat  changed,  the  o'dest  dwelling  in  Woburn.  Hia  es- 
tate was  scheduled  in  part  only  on  the  list  of  1798,  and  contained  212 
acres,  valued  at  I90U0,  in  1801. 

There  is  reference  to  a  letter  of  his  on  the  subject  of  Banker  Hill 
Battle  in  the  Narralive  and  Critical  HUlory  of  America^  vi.  187.  Thia  re- 
fere  to  Frotbingbam'a  Batilefield,  p.  43.  For  an  estimate  of  hia  acientiflc 
attiunments,  see  Memorial  Butory  of  Boston,  iv.  51 L.  A  letter  of  hia  to 
the  provincial  congreas  on  the  subject  of  surveys  and  inatmments,  dated 
Cambridge,  June  3,  1775,  is  printed  in  Furce'a  American  Archicet^  4th 
aer.,  vol.  2,  p.  9o2.  The  purpose  being  to  take  surveys  of  the  ground 
between  the  opposing  armies,  and  aome  mathematical  instruments  being 
Decessary,  request  was  made  for  such  instruments  from  the  apparatus  uf 
Harvard  (College,  to  be  returned  as  soon  as  the  surveys  were  finished.  The 
use  of  such  inatruments  from  the  college  as  he  needed  was  readily 
granted  {Ibid.  p.  1392).  There  are  also  letters  of  Loammi  Baldwin  to 
General  Washington,  publiahed  in  Force'a  Amer.  Archicei,  4th  ser.,  vol^ 
2,  pp.  1748,  1754  ;  and  voL  3,  pp.  5,  98.  The  flret  ia  dated  at  Chelsea, 
July  28,  the  second,  July  29,  1775  ;  the  third  at  Chelsea,  Aug.  1,  and  the 
fourth,  at  same,  Aug.  13,  1775.  The  third  letter  is  addressed  to  Col.  Jo- 
seph Reed,  Geo.  Washington's  secretary.  There  is  a  letter  to  Col. 
Baldwin  at  Chelsea,  dated  Dec.  13,  1775,  in  Force's  ArthiveB,  4th  ser.,  vol. 
4,  p.  255,  and  a  reference,  ibid.  vol.  5,  p.  I2lX).  The  tettera  all  have  ref- 
erence to  military  matters,  and  one  or  two  of  them  are  quite  interesting. 
In  one  he  requests  the  commander-in-chief  to  fumiah  him  with  more 
writing  materials,  and  In  another  he  thanks  Gen.  Washington  for  a  com- 
pliment be  had  paid  him  on  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  performed 
hia  duties.  There  are  also  references  to  Baldwin  in  Amer.  Archiiea^  6th 
aer.,  vol.  3. 

Cul.  Loammi  Baldwin  was  the  officer  of  highest  rank  furnished  by 
Woburn  to  the  army  of  the  Revolution.  The  folluwing  is  an  account 
of  the  number  of  offlcera  furnished  by  Woburn  to  that  army,  including 
those  from  other  places  who  furmed  a  |iart  of  her  quota :  Colonels,  2 ; 
captains,  9;  lieutenants,  19;  ensigns,  3;  adjutants,  1.  There  were  be- 
sides these  an  unknown  number  of  non-commisaioned  officers  and  of 
persons  having  a  part  in  the  fleld-mosic.  In  the  latter  class  were  at  least 
1  fife-nifl^or  (James  Osborn,  178 ',  a  non-resident)  ;  2  Qfera  (Jonathan 
Thompson,  1775,  and  Jeduthun  Richardson,  17au),  and  1  drummer 
(Joshua  Reed).  Of  the  sergeants  the  names  i^l  Bennett,  Biacoe,  Dean, 
Jones,  and  Luke  Richardson  and  Silas  Richardson  are  given  in  Sewull's 
li?t,  and  so  are  two  corporals,  Caleb  Simonda  and  James  Walker,  but,  of 
course,  there  must  have  b«en  othere  whose  record  is  now  lust.  Silas 
Richardson,  Abraham  Skinner  and  Jamea  Reed,  sergeanta,  are  named  in 
the  town  recorda  in  1778.  The  autograph  of  Fife-major  James  Oabora 
has  been  preserved.  He  was  a  handsome  penman,  and,  from  the  papere 
he  wrote,  evidently  a  person  of  intelligence  and  of  good  education.  None 
of  the  papere  concerning  him,  preserved  in  the  Woburn  Public  Library, 
give  any  clue  to  the  place  of  his  residence.     He  was  euli^ted  as  one  uf 


*  Among  the  many  references  to  Col.  Loammi  Baldwin  in  this  diary  of 
his  neighbor  are  the  following  containing  items  of  importance  iu  his 
family  history  :  May  13,  1776,  a  daughter  died.  Sept.  26,  1786,  his  first 
wife  died  In  a  fit;  and  on  Oct,  3,  following,  she  was  buried.  July  23, 1787, 
he  raised  his  bam.  Nov.  5,  1790,  Cyrus  Baldwin,  Esq.,  apparently  his 
brother,  was  drowned  at  Dunatab  e  ;  on  the  7th  his  corpse  was  brought 
to  Woburn  ;  and  on  the  ICth  was  buried.  May  13,  1791,  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Baldwin,  died,  and  on  the  14th  was  buried  ;  June  28th  fol- 
lowing, his  father,  Mr.  James  Baldwin,  died,  and  on  the  3tJth  was  buried; 
—*'  about  46  days  between."  The  father  was  aged  81  yeare,  and  the 
mother,  78  yeare.  In  February,  1799,  hia  aecond  wife  was  subjected  to  a 
aurgical  operation  in  which  an  **  inciaion  "  was  made,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, for  the  preservation  of  her  life.  On  Aug.  8,  1799,  she  died,  and 
was  buried  on  the  Sabbath  day,  the  llth.  There  are  allusions  to  his  be- 
ing a  representative  in  1800,  1803,  and  Federal  representative,  town- 
meeting^  Aug.  26,  1800.  Earlier  than  all  these  dates  are  references  in 
Matthew  Johnson's  account-book  of  the  service  of  writs  in  his  behalf  iu 
1771  and  1772. 
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.Wobum'a  quota,  and  served  in  the  3d  SrassachusettK  reBt.,or  Col.  Grea- 
toa's  regt.,  in  Ihe  Coot.  Army,  ti  nios  and  11  d.iya,  aa  a  fife-aiajur.  The 
town  of  Woburn  at  the  close  of  hia  service  paid  hia  traveliog  expenses 
home  ward. 

The  abstract  mentioned  of  the  deposition  of  Benjamia  Coolidge,  before 
John  Ruurback,  dated  July  IS,  1777,  id  aa  fullowd  : 

Coulidge  having  chiirye  of  the  continental  clothing  store  at  Ticon. 
deroga  received,  about  tttioset,  ou  SatiimUy  evening,  July  o,  1777,  a  wi  it- 
ten  uidi-r  to  pack,  an  tlje  oture  was  wanted  as  barrucksfor  tiuupa  which 
were  hourly  expected  to  arrive.  At  about  oue  o'clock  on  Sundiiy  uioruiitg 
be  was  iufonued,  while  in  bed,  that  the  retrent  from  Tlcouderuga  and 
Mount  Iiidepeudence  on  the  part  of  the  American  army  had  already 
commenced,  and  the  geiierxl  iu  command  informed  him  that  it  wa8  iben 
too  late  to  remove  the  clothing.  Putting  up  his  iipperv,  clotht^  and  ciisb, 
be  left  with  the  nvtand  proceeded  with  the  army  to  Skeensborvugb  by 
water  in  the  row-gnlley  csilled  the  'Trumbull,'  but  it  being  the  Bteru- 
moBt  vessel  of  the  fleet,  it  was  overtaken  by  ihe  armed  vessels  of  tlie 
eueniy  before  It  could  reach  the  landing,  and  was  fired  upon.  This 
caused  its  abandonment  by  all  ihe  crew  and  pHesengers,  oue  man  and  his 
wife  excepted.  All  who  quit  the  vessel  Ie(t  their  baggage  behind,  and 
by  thus  doing  5Ir.  Coolidge  lost  everything  in  the  way  of  baggoge  and 
money  be  bad,  excepting  about  twenty  dollars  he  curried  ia  bis 
pocket.  1 

Wobcrn's  Military  Action  in  Shays*  Rebel- 
lion.— A  variety  of  papers  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  Jo-iiah  Richardson,  captain  of  the  East  com- 
pany of  Woburn  militia,  1784r-1787 ;  deacon,  per 
gravestone,  1795,  aet.  48;*  estimable  officer  of  tbe 
First  Church  [R.  Mem.  pp.  259-60],  are  preserved  re- 
lating to  this  time.  All  have  now  found  a  place  iu 
the  Woburn  Public  Library  (  Wyman  M8S.  Coll.).  The 
warrant  for  calling  a  meeting  of  his  company  for  hit 
election  aa  captain,  June,  1784,  is  one  of  them,  and 
at  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Joseph  Brown  was  elected 
their  first  lieutenant.  The  distinction  between  the 
"train-band"  and  "alarm  list"  is  kept  up  (1784- 
1785)  in  these  documents.  Joseph  Bryant,  of  Stone- 
ham,  was  then  the  colonel  of  the  regiment — the  2d 
regt.,  1st  brig.,  Co.  Middlesex — and  many  of  these 
papers  were  from  him.  In  1786  the  Shays'  Rebellion 
was  in  progress,  and  the  troops  were  instructed  to 
hold  ihemselves  in  readiness  for  immediate  service. 
On  Sept.  10,  1786,  they  were  ordered  to  be  called  out 
and  to  be  marched  to  Woburn  meeting-house  in  the 
Old  Parish,  at  8  A.M.,  on  the  morrow,  to  await 
further  orders, — being  also  fully  equipped  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  having  three  days'  provisions. 
But  at  12  o'clock  at  night  these  orders  were  counter- 
manded. On  Oct.  28,  following,  they  received  their 
"orders  to  Cambridge,"  and  as  thLs  document  con- 
tains many  interesting  facts,  it  is  here  given  in  full : 

"Sim:  The  General  Court  having  called  upon  bis  Excellency  the  Gov- 
sraor,  to  take  the  neceaaary  measures  to  uiainiain  the  bom.r  of  this 
cunimonwealtb,  in  otiedience  to  the  orders,  I  this  instant  Bi*ceired  from 
the  Major  General  of  this  Division,  y«u  are  hereby  ordered  immediately 
to  call  upon  your  Company  and  put  them  in  readiness  to  march,  and 
yon  are  hereby  ordered  to  assemble  and  march  your  company  to  Mr. 
Noah  Wymau'8,  inaholder  in  Woburn,  aigu  of  '  Black  Horse,"  at  tbe 
south  part  of  said  Town,  so  aa  to  be  at  his  house  on  Monday  next,  at 
Eight  o'clock  in  tbe  morning,  with  arms,  ammunit.on  and  provisions. 


J  For  genealogy  of  Mr.  Coolidge,  see  Bond's  Waiertown,  183,  and  for 
description  of  his  re»l  estate  in  Woburn,  see  BuUelin  of  Wobom  Public 
Library,  1884,  p.  3». 

» la  Woburn  Second  burj  Ing-gronnd,  with  a  lengthy  !n«oriptlon. 


according  to  law,  and  each  man  will  bring  a  blanket ;  and  there  remain 
until  further  orders, 

'*I  am.  Sir,  with  respect,  your  Huml.  SerTt., 

'■Joseph  Bqtant,  Col. 
"Stoneham,  Oct.  23, 1T8G. 
*'  To  Capt.  Juaith  liicliardtoii,   Woburn.** 

On  Oct.  'JOth  these  ordem  were  "suspended  "  till  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing, when  they  were  Vt  "  positively  niitrch." 

The  tuUowing  paper,  addressed  to  C.ipt.  Josiah  Richardson,  contains 
"a  list  of  the  soldiers  that  matched,  with  tjnurnel/.  to  Cambridge,  the 
3Ut  of  Ottober,  1786."  This  was  a  demonstration  ou  the  part  of  the 
militia  of  Middlesex  County,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Government, 
to  overawe  the  insurgents.     Tbe  names  were  as  fullows  : 

"Jacob  E:araes,Saml.  Richardson,  Zadoc  Richardsun,  Jun.,  Nat.  Wnde, 
Thom.  Richardson,  Rich.  Richardson,  Amos  Brooks,  Gid.  Richardson, 
Ben.  RichardMn,  Job  Miller,  Joseph  Skiniifr,  Dunl.  Richardson,  Jesee 
Wvnian,  Abel  Richanlson,  Jease  Johnson,  Silas  W\  man.  Steph.  N'eheuiiab 
Richardson,  Lt.  Z»tp.  Brooks,  Abijah  Richardson,  Juuias  Richardson, 
Bartholomew  Ricliurdsun  (:id),  John  Converse,  Jesse  Converse.  £>aml. 
Tidd,  Jun..  L^aniy  Ree*l,  Jereuii  f'on\erse,  £ben  Tay,  Leonard  Thomp- 
son, Joaiah  Richardson,  Jolin  Buxton.'* 

'*  The  al>ove  Dameaare  those  who  will  dmw  pay  for  Marching  to  Cam- 
bridge, with  Capt.  Josiah  Blcburdson,  ye  31  of  October,  1780. 

"  Josi  WitiGHT,  Clark.** 

Early  in  Jannary,  1737,  SCO  men  from  the  3d  Divitiion  of  militia  were 
drafted  for  thirty  days'  field  service  on  the  lOtfi  inst.  ;  2  captains,  4flub- 
alteriif,  8  sergeuiils,  0  corporals,  4  drummers  and  filers ^aiid  100  privates, 
to  be  detached  from  the  lid  Regiiiieut ;  I  B**rgeiiDt,  1  druniuier  and  lo  pri- 
vates to  befroui  Captain  Kichurdson  a  company,  and  be  was  to  ^ee  them 
marched  to  Mr  .^umes  Fowle's,  irinhulder  iu  Woburn,  and  returned 
under  the  commanding  officer  of  said  detachment,  etc.  The  colonel 
also  appointed  to  meet  the  i.fflcers  on  thid  business  at  Landlurd  William 
Tny's,  in  Woburn  On  Jauuary  19,  1787,  Captain  Eaton's  company 
quartered  at  C.iptnin  Josi.iU  Richardson's,  at  Woburu,  having  toruge 
for  the  team  and  convenitfUt  lodging  fur  the  men. 

On  January  2fi,  1787,  Sergeant  Jesse  Richurdson.  Jr.,  wns  required, 
without  a  niumt-nt's  delay,  to  warn  hid  squad,  by  order  of  Josiah  Kicli- 
ardson.  capuiin.  being  "all  the  trainband  on  the  southerly  sido  of  the  pad 
from  .\ndrew  Evans  s,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Tidd's  out  to  Burtholoaiew  Ricb- 
ardtton's,  iiinliolJer,  to  appear  to-morrow  morning  at  six  o'clock  at  Mr, 
Noah  WytuHU's,  iiioholdt-r,  iu  wid  town,"'  fully  armed,  equipped,  pro- 
vioioued  and  provided  with  ammunition. 

Note.— Andrew  Evans  lived  at  East  Wobnm  (Montvele  Arenne),  in  a 
house  still  sLinding.  S.imnel  Tidd's  house  was  the  houee  latterly  Luke 
Tidd's  (Siilem  Street)  and  Bartholomew  Richardson,  innholders  place  was 
the  place  latterly  D.iniul  Ricbardsou's,  on  Main  Street,  opposite  en- 
trance to  New  Boston  Street.  The  streets  eml>niced  by  this  ri>»d  were, 
therefore,  the  way  from  East  Woburn  to  Daniel  Ridmrdsou  a — principal- 
ly &ilem,  Bench  and  New  Boston  Streets,  apparently.  Noah  Wyuian, 
iunholder,  kept  tbe  "  Black- Hoi-sa  Tavern  "  at  Winchester. 

Ou  Kebniary  5,  1787,  order*  uercagnin  received  for  Captain  Josiah 
Richardson  to  detach  fruni  his  company  1  sergeant,  1  fiferaud  8  privates, 
and  march  them  to  Mr.  Noah  Wynian's,  iunliolder  in  Woburn,  ou  the 
8th  inst.,  at  9  a.m.,  the  men  to  rendezvous  at  Marlborough,  the  9th, 
Ensign  John  Jahnson,  of  Woburn,  who  died  1792.  was  one  of  the  officers 
to  accompany  the  detat-hmont.  The  men  detached  were  expected  to  do 
duty  six  weeks  from  the  lOth  InsL— Orders  from  tbe  colouel  at  Stone- 
ham,  February  .1,  1787,  "  Mondiy  night  12  o'clock."  A  second  order  of 
same  date  stated  thit  Captains  Nathan  Parker  and  Josiah  RichanLion, 
Lieutenants  Johu  Going  [Guwing?]  and  David  Smith,  and  Eusign  John 
Johnson  were  to  command  this  detucbment.  Two  of  these  officer?  ouly 
were  of  \V'obum. 

•'On  February  7,  1787,  the  following  orders  were  iasued:  Stoneham, 
February  7,  1787— Regimental  Ordera,— His  Excellency  the  Communder- 
in-Chief,  having  received  iiifonnation  from  General  Lincoln  of  the  total 
didper^ion  of  the  rebels  and  the  flight  of  their  leaders  out  of  this  com- 
monwealth, has  countermanded  his  orders  for  marching  the  detachment 
called  for  ill  the  orders  of  the  oth  inshmt.  Miijor-Geueral  Brooks  had 
only  to  add  bis  conin^atulations  to  the  3d  Division  on  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  nieHSuresuf  Governnieiit,  and  his  WHfiuest  thanks  for  their 
spiiited  conduct  through  the  courw  of  the  indurrectiou. 

'H'olonel  Bryant  returns  bis  wuriiiesi  tbanlu  to  both  officers  and  metu 
for  their  spirited  conduct  through  tho  whole  contest. 

**  I  am,  with  respect  and  esteem,  your  bumble  sev't. 

*'  Evening,  7  o'clock. 

"Capt.  Johab  ExcnAHDSON,  Wobnm.'* 
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Traiv-Bavd. — The  next  paper  in  the  eeriea  is  '*  A  list  of  the  Train - 
bADd."  It  roDtuios  Che  *' Nuuies  of  the  Train  band,"  an  account  of 
their  arnia  and  equipntenta  in  the  year  1787,  the  band  being  apart — 
ttie  activo  part — of  Cuptain  Jobinh  Ritharduon'a  ronipiiuy,  the  alurm 
list  of  such  a  company  heing  the  oldest  and  the  youogfGt  men,  or  tbose 
the  lesst  effk-ient  for  severe  military  service. 

Tbe  names:  Serpreants  Jesse  RicbardtwD,  David  Tottingham,  Jonathan 
Eaton,  Jr  ,  John  U'diten,  Jr.  Of  these  llichardsuD  had  a  musket,  a 
bayonet,  a  cartridge  box,  a  sleel  ninirod,  a  spring,  a  worni,  a  priming- 
wire  and  brush,  a  scabbard  and  belt,  G  flints,  1  puund  of  powder,  20  balla 
(or  bullets),  a  havereack,  a  blanket  and  a  caDt**eo — a  full  equipment.^ 
Tuttinghum  had  tbe  name.  Eaton  was  minus  the  bayonet,  cartridge- 
box,  priuiing-wire  and  brushes,  tbe  acabbard  and  belt,  tbe  bullets  and 
tbe  canteen.  Holden  was  minus  a  cartridge-box,  wire  and  brush,  the 
bullets  and  canteen. 

Drummer,  Edward  Wyer. 

Fifer,  Lilley  Eaton. 

(For  the  other  members  see  the  origiDal  roll  id  the  Woburn  Public 
Library). 

Few  of  the  men  had  a  complete  eqiiipmPDt. 

On  this  roll,  also,  is  this  inscription:  "On  Monday  ye  30th  of  April, 
1787,  the  Company  met  for  a  Review,  which  was  as  follows  (viz.)/'  tbe 
roll,  we  suppose. 

The  "  p»iy  roll  of  Capt.  Josiah  Rlchard<)OD's  Company  in  Col.  Joseph 
Bryant's  Regiment,  under  command  of  Mnjor-Generul  Brooks"  for  tbeir 
services  during  the  period  of  Sbays'  Rebellion,  is  preserved.  It  is  con- 
flnfd  to  the  services  uf  the  offlcers.  Captain  Jofiah  Richardson,  Lieuten- 
ant Joseph  Brown,  Ensiiin  Jacob  Richardson,  and  Cfark  or  Clerk  Joetah 
Wricht.  The  captain  was  on  duty  5  days,  September  5  to  10,  ITSfl  ;  8 
days,  from  January  10  to  18,  1787;  and  :\  days,  from  Ft?bniary  5  to  Feb- 
rnary  8,  1787.  His  piiy  was  5a.  4rf.  per  day;  mtions  extra.  Tbe  lieu- 
tenanc  was  on  duty  5  days,  from  September  5  to  10.  I78fi,  and  his  pay 
WHS  -U.  6  2-4ti.  per  day.  Tbe  ensign  was  en  duty  2  days,  from  February 
6  to  8,  1737.  at  3^.  per  day.  The  clerk  was  on  duty  2  days,  Septeml>er 
8  to  10,  1780.  at  If.  9  2-ld.  per  day.  The  roll  minutely  specifles  every 
particular  in  tubuLir  form  and  the  total  amount  of  wages  and  'rations 
for  the  whole  was  £7  15*.  4  2— Irf.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  gone 
from  home  on  this  service— in  other  words,  to  have  left  town.  The  roll 
is  aicned  by  the  captain,  and  was  sworn  before  John  Avery,  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  Suffolk  ss.,  Koston,  Slay  in,  1787. 

The  acceptance  of  the  resiicDatioQ  of  Captain  Josiah  Richardson  is 
preserved— a  very  hnndsonie  specimen  of  handwriting— and  reads  as  fol- 
lows; 

"Commonwealth  or  Massachttsetts. 

"  CofxaL  Chamber,  Boston,  2d  October,  1787. 
"This  may  certify  that  \\iA  excellency  the  Governor  bus  accepted  of 
the  resignation  of  Josiiih  Richardson  as  captain  of  the  Jd  company  in  the 
2d  Regiment,  in  the  2d  Bri-ade,  and  in  the  ;ld  Division  of  the  Militia  of 
this  Commonwealth,  comprehending  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

"  Attest:  John  Aveby,  Jun.  Sec'y" 

Note.— Two  iindatw)  papers  relate  to  the  exciting  period  of  the  Shays' 
Rebellion,  and  to  members  of  this  company.  The  first  contains  the 
statement  that  Major  Jobu  Hastings,  fur  Loammi  Reed,  hired  Joseph 
Eiiton;  'Squire  Thompsun  hired  John  Buxton  ;  Josiah  Pierce,  for  Leon- 
ard Richardson,  hired  John  Holden;  Rov.  Samuel  Strgennt  hired  Ed- 
ward AVyer  ;  Jedutbuu  Richardwn  hired  Jedutbun  Richardson,  Jr.  ; 
Samnel  Tidd  hire<l  Justph  Skinner  (3d)  ;  Captain  Richardson  hired  Silas 
Wyman;  Ichabod  Parker  hirwi  Jame*i  Bu2[7.ell  ?]  Johnson  ;  John  Wy- 
raan  hired  William  Dickson.  These  were  prominent  citizen*,  evidently 
hii'iDg  men  for  substitutes  or  soldiers  for  the  campaign- actual  or  ex- 
pected. 

The  other  paper  is  a  letter  in  the  form  of  a  warning  to  the  militia 
officers  and  the  Selectmen  to  perform  their  duty  : 

■'To  the  Officers  in  Woburn,  Pr.  favour  of  Mr.  David  Winn: 

'*  East  Sudbury,  Jany.  2l3t  [1787].  To  the  Militia  Officers  and  Select- 
men of  both  Parishes  in  Woburn  ; 

•'Gent.  You   may  depend,  if  yonr  men   detached   do  not  join  their 

1  **  Each  soldier  was  to  equip  himself  with  a  good  fire-arm,  having  a 
steel  or  iron  ramrod  and  sprng  to  reuin  the  same,  a  worm,  a  priniing- 
wire  and  brush,  bayouet  fitted  to  his  gun,  a  scibbjrU  with  belt  therefor 
.  .  a  cartridge  box  ...  six  flints,  one  pound  of  powder  .  .  .  leiuJen 
balls  .  .  .  blanket,  canteen,  or  wooden  bottle."  The  Earltj  MUUia  S/jalfm 
of  MoBtachuaeLt,  in  Procecdingt  of  Woreetter  Society  of  AntujuHy,  for 
188^,  p.  115.  For  an  explanation  uf  the  terms  Train  Band  and 
Alarm  lui,  and  many  other  matters,  see  that  article. 


corps  within  six  days  that  they  will  sbsnlutely  be  sent  for  and  brought  to 
camp,  and  d»-alt  with  as  deserters.  Wishing  that  such  a  disagreeable 
matter  might  not  take  place,  beg  yoa  to  seud  tbe  men  forward. 

"  WiLLrAM  Blanchard,  Orpt." 

The  historian  McMas*er  pays  a  fine  tribute  to  the  MassacUuKetts 
militia  of  that  period  in  vol.  i.,  p.  3in,  of  hb  History  of  the  People  of  tJia 
United  Stalei  tn  the  following  words  : 

"  The  troops  which  the  State  had  assembled,  while  they  passed  under 
the  name  of  militia,  were  very  different  from  the  holiday  soldlen  which 
could  DOW,  in  a  like  emergency,  be  gathered  from  tbe  same  places.  They 
were  an  army  of  veterans.  Scarce  an  officer  among  Ihem  but  had 
gained  his  rank  by  meritorious  services  in  the  late  war.  lu  the  rvnks 
marched  many  men  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  the  early  days  of  th« 
Revolution,  bad  joined  the  Continentals  and  had  served  with  the  i!lus* 
triouB  chief  to  the  close  ;  had  participated  iu  the  disastrous  retrraC 
along  the  Hudson,  and  had  been  present  at  the  surrender  of  Tork- 
towD.  Even  the  greenest  had  seen  something  of  battles  and  sieges. 
Some  had  lined  the  fences  on  that  memorable  day  uhen  the  British 
were  driven  out  of  Lexington  town.  Soma  had  stood  in  tbe  trenches 
with  Warren,  and  had  seen  the  red-coats  twice  come  up,  and  twice  In 
confusion  go  down  the  slope  of  Breed's  Hill.  Others  had  formed  part 
of  the  army  which  had  laid  siege  to  Boston,  and  bad  looked  on  with 
grim  pleasure  as  the  ships  bearing  tbe  troops  of  Howe  stood  out  to 
sea." 

NoTR. — For  a  critical  account  of  the  Shays*  Rebellion  aee  Wlnsor's 
Xarr.  and  CriL  UlsL  of  Amer ,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  227-231.  Daniel  Shays 
was  its  leader.  At  the  last  *'the  militia  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
State  was  put  in  motion,  and  the  main  IxHly  proceeded  westward, 
under  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  to  the  scene  of  the  cb>efest  di«iirder. 
The  sapporters  of  the  law  presented  a  front  before  which  the  ill- 
organized  mob  quailed."  Under  references  this  authority  cites  Sllnoi's 
Uiatory  of  the  Ineurreetion  in  3Iaaa.  as  the  principal  conten)porai7 
account,  and  it  is  likely  the  best  and  most  complete,  and  highly  cred- 
itable to  tbe  author  for  its  fairness  and  classic  literary  style.  It  was 
published  at  Boston  In  1788;    2d  ed.  in  1810. 

Thompson's  Diary  Woburn,  also  referred  to  the  iDSurrectlon.  See 
copied  diary,  pp.  72-78,  and  notes.  The  author,  aged  65,  went  to  Cam- 
bridge and  saw  the  '*  regiments  mnstereil,"  Nov  1 ,  1786,  alluded  to  on  a 
previous  page  ;  tbe  weather  was  fair,  and  on  the  same  day  be  rstoroed 
home.     He  was  then  a  member  of  tbe  General  Court. 

Extracts  from  Samuel  Thompson,  Esq's.,  diary, 
relating  to  local  military  affairs  after  1780  : 

Muster  a. 

1784.  June  21.— Very  hot  weather.  General  muster,  Col.  Brown's 
regiment  at  Chelmsford. 

1787.  Oct.  18.— Cold,  but  fair.     Regiment  mustered  at  Reading. 

1788,  Sept.  30. — Cloudy.     Regimental  muster  at  Woburn. 
1780.  Oct.  8.-  Good  d;iy.     Muster  at  Medford.     Went  to  Boston. 

1790,  Oct.  7. — Muster  at  Wilmington,  Regimental. 

1791,  Oct.  6. — At  home.  Fair,  good  day.  General  mnster  at  Wal- 
tham. 

1704,  Oct.  8. — Cloudy  some,  and  muster  of  Regiment  in  Town. 

1796,  Oct  .3. — Cloudy,  little  lain.     Muster  at  R<-adiag. 

1797,  Sept.  26. — Cloudy,  ruin.  Muster  at  Concord,  Rain  prevented 
most  of  their  manoeuveriug. 

1798,  Oct  2.— At  Probate.    No  Court.     Muster;  and  [at]  Lexington. 
1709,  Sept  5.— Militia  muster  complaints  ;  5  all  settled. 

1804',  Aug,  27.— Came  from  Chelmsford.  Muster  at  Concord.  Thunder 
and  rain. 

1802,  Oct  6.— Fine  day.     To  C<imbridge  ;  to  Waltham  muster. 

180 J.  Sept  29.— Muster  in  New  Bridge  (Home  of  the  Diarist  Fair 
weather  for  the  occasion).  "Muster,"  he  says,  "of  Ave  companies,  one 
of  horse,  on  my  land  (the  29th)  and  Colonel  Baldwin's." 

This  ends  all  reference  in  the  indexed  diary.  Later  incidents  ore 
the  following: 

ISUS. — A  general  muster  in  Woburn  on  Benjamin  Wyman's  plain. 

1812.— Another  general  muster  iu  Woburn.  Diarist  eigfaty^ooa 
years  old. 

L*gnL 

1790,  Jan.  8.— Militia  cavalry,  actions.  1790,  Sept.  5.— Militia  mno* 
ter,  complaints.     See  MuarfBS. 

TVatRtngs. 

1782,  July  1.— Training.  [Age  of  Diarist  50  years.]  June  3,  1783. 
Ditto. 
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1786,  Dec  25. — TraioiDgs.  The  addresa  read.  [Haviog  reference  to 
SUays'  BabulIioQ.  Tbe  diarist  beio?  "  ia  Town"  was  duubclesa 
present.    Thia  wioter  waa  tbe  Bevereat  fur  ninny  yeare]. 

1788,  April  28. — Cloudy,  rainy.     Training.     View  aims. 

1788,  Juua  -IS. —  Raiuy,  cloudy.     Traiuiog.     West  Company. 

1700,  SepL  3u.— Raiuy.    Training. 

1797,  July  4. — Fair,  dry  ;  some  air.  Training.  Independence,  etc. 
[Diarist  aged  S5]. 

1799,  June  17.— Fair.     Train.     Farish-meeting.     Hot. 

[Tile  diariat  waa  evidently  a  member  of  tbe  East  Company;  bis 
bouse  being  on  tbe  east  aide  of  tbe  main  road  whicb  constituted  the 
diTislua  line,  for  taxable  and  military  purposes,  t>etween  the  east  aud 
west  BWtiona  of  tbe  town.  The  weather  fur  the  ahuve  recorded  train- 
ings waa  not  very  favorable]. 

MtMceUaneouM. 

The  Diarist  alludes  to  the  anniversaries  of  Lexington  and  Concord 
Tight  in  178:),  1789  (14  years),  1791,  17'ja  (18  years),  1704  (19  years). 

179.1,  July  22.— Fair,  gi»ud  weather.  Brigade  officers  met  at  A. 
Thonipaon's  [Abijah  Tbompaou  then  keeping  a  public  buuae.i] 

Captaih  Balhwin's  CojfPAKT,  1802.- There  is  extant  a  printed 
blank  containing  a  retnrn  of  Captain  B.  F.  Baldwin's  company  in 
tbe  2d  Regt.,  1st  Brig.,  3d  Div.  of  militia,  1802.  We  have  nut  space 
fur  all  the  details  given,  but  a  few  will  sufBce.  The  nfflcera  were  a 
captain,  a  lieutenant  and  an  ensign.  There  waa  une  aergeaut,  live 
drummers  and  fifera,  and  flfty-tbree  rank  and  tile.  The  cuiiipany  was 
evidently  ununifurmed.  There  ia  a  muster  roll  extant  of  the  same 
company,  under  tbe  same  captain,  also  dated  1802.  It  is  on  a  printed 
blank.  The  company  is  one  of  foot,  and  reasonably  well  equipped. 
We  would  gladly,  had  we  room,  give  tbe  names  of  all.  Tbe  folluw- 
ing  were  the  names  of  tbe  sergeants  and  muaicians  :  Sergeants,  1. 
Joeiah  Blcbanlson  (:id) ;  2.  Henry  Parker;  3.  Handulph  Wynmn  ;  4. 
Dautel  Johnson.  Musicians,— John  Ed^ell  and  Peter  W.  Edgell,  drum 
nieni ;  Charles  Thompson,  Joshua  fiicburdsoD,  Caleb  UicUurdauo,  Jesse 
Browuaud  Jutnes  Locke,  fliers. 

Cavaley  Company. — In  1797  a  company  of  this 
arm.  i-omposed  of  men  from  Woburn,  Reading  and 
Wilmington,  was  formed,  Benjamin  Wyman  being 
the  captain.  On  parade  ihey  looked  finely,  in  a  uai- 
tbrm  composed  of  a  scarlet  coat  trimmed  with  yellow, 
buff  vests,  buckskin  pants,  high  boots,  and  a  bear- 
skin hat  with  a  tall,  red  plume.  The  second  captain 
waa  John  Symmes,  and  other  captains  were  Noah 
Smith,  Bill  Rutsell,  George  W.  Reed,  Josiah  Locke, 

Stanley,  of  Wilmington,  Thomas  Emerson  and 

Isaac  Upton,  of  Reading,  Sewall  Winn,  of  Wake- 
field (or  South  Reading),  Jonas  Parker  and  David 
Damon,  of  Reading,  in  1S22  and  1824,  and  the  last 
captain,  Samuel  Leathe,  of  Woburn,  who  commanded 
in  1825.  A  roll  of  this  company  is  said  to  exist.  In 
1828  it  was  formally  disbanded.  Of.  Woburn  Budget, 
Nov.  4,  1859. 

WAflHUJQTON  Light  Infantey.— About  1823 
Woburn  had  some  members  in  an  independent  rifle 
company  in  Reading.  Being  about  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, they  thought  Woburn  might  afford  an  independ- 
ent company  of  the  same  kind.  Others  joined  ihera, 
and  a  charter  was  granted  July  5,  1823.  It  became 
quite  popular.  The  uniform  consisted  of  a  blue  coat 
with  narrow  skirta,  trimmed  with  gold  lace;  white 
pants,  and  leather  bnll-top  hat,  surmounted  with  a 
black  plume  twenty-two  inches  long.    It  was  attached 

>Tlii«  sutement  ia  verified  by  the  Thomp4on  ilmorial,  pp.  51,52. 
On  Feb.  22,  179J.  while  the  Diarist  waa  at  tienenil  Court,  Uostoii.be 
recotila  the  fact  that  it  waa  "Gen'l  Washington's  Dirtbday,"  and  that 
i-Huuua  were  tired  [at  Boston],  etc.,  and  tliat  tbe  day  waa  uupleusalit, 
there  Uoiug  a  "  frozeu  i-aiu." 


to  the  first  brigade,  third  division.  On  the  4th  of 
]  July,  1824,  the  company  was  presented  with  a  stand- 
ard by  the  ladies  of  Woburn.  The  company  was 
present  at  the  reception  of  Lafayette,  in  Boston,  in 
1824.  Its  captains  were  Jeremiah  Converse,  Jr., 
commissioned  Aug.  18,  1824 ;  James  Jaques,  of  Wil- 
mington, afterwards  colonel ;  Edmund  Parker,  after- 
wards of  Winchester,  and  Marshall  Tidd,  the  last 
captain  of  the  company.  The  company  was  dis- 
banded Oct.  13,  1834,  being  the  last  of  the  old  organ- 
izations before  the  advent  of  the  present  Woburn 
Mechanic  Phalanx.  Cf.  Woburn  Budgtt,  Nov.  11, 
1859. 

A  request  from  Jeremiah  Converse,  Jr.,  captain  of 
the  Washington  Infantry,  to  the  selectmen,  is  pre- 
served, asking  for  powder  for  muster  for  the  Woburn 
members  of  that  company.  The  request  is  dated 
Sept.  25,  1824.  The  powder  comprising  the  town's 
stock  was,  at  that  date,  kept  in  the  brick  powder- 
house  still  remaining  on  Powder-house  Hill,  near  the 
Common  and  old  burying-ground  in  Woburn.  This 
baa  been  a  familiar  object  in  the  landscape  for  many 
years.  On  Nov.  4,  1811,  the  town  voted  to  build  a 
magazine  to  keep  the  town  stock  of  powder  in.  The 
committee  chosen  to  build  it  were  Col.  Benjamin  F. 
Baldwin,  Major  Benjamin  Wyman,  and  Capt.  William 
Fox.  It  waa  ordered  to  be  built  of  brick.  Its  site 
was  selected  by  the  committee,  and  the  spot  was  con- 
venient and  was  safe  in  case  of  an  explosion.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  finished  after  March  23,  1812.  Bricks 
j  were  brought  from  Medford  for  its  coi^struction,  and 
I  by  Sept.  2,  1812,  the  bricks  and  lumber  left  at  the 
[  magazine  after  its  completion  were  disposed  of,  and 
the  fences  repaired,  showing  that  by  that  time  it  was 
completed.  About  1820  it  was  repaired.  It  stands 
on  public  land,  and  may  soon  be  removed.  It  has 
not  been  in  use  for  many  years.  For  a  fuller  account 
of  the  expenses  of  building  it,  see  an  article  on  the 
subject  in  Woburn  Journal  for  Jan.  26,  1883. 

Woburn  Mechanic  1'halanx. — The  history  of 
this  company  ia  very  fully  written  to  1859,  in  the 
Woburn  Budget  articles,  commencing  Nov.  18,  1859. 
We  have  space  only  for  a  brief  compendium  of  the 
information  there  obtained.  It  was  a  volunteer  corps 
in  distinction  from  the  compulsory  training  of  the 
old  militia.  In  its  earlier  days  it  was  distinguished 
for  its  proficiency  in  drill,  and  bore  a  good  reputation 
in  the  general  volunteer  militia  of  the  State.  It  was 
formed  in  the  year  1835,— the  State  auihoiizing  its 
formation  on  July  6,  1835,  as  a  new  company  of  light 
infantry  in  the  second  regiment,  first  brigade,  third 
division,  and  Sergt.  Charles  L.  Moore  was  directed  to 
aaaemble  the  company  at  the  vestry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's meeting-house,  in  Woburn,  on  Thursday,  Oct. 
1,  1835,  at  3  P.M.,  lor  the  purpose  of  electing  a  cap- 
tain, lieutenant  and  ensign  for  the  said  company. 
Oct.  1,  1835,  is  therefore  considered  the  birthday  of 
this  company.  Samuel  B.  White  was  the  first  cap- 
tain.     Other    captains   were    William    Woodberry, 
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Charles  Carter,  Jonathan  Bowers  Winn,  Walter  Wy- 
man,  Albert  Thouipson,  Timothy  Winn,  William  T. 
Grammer,  Charles  S.  Converse,  Abijah  F.  Thompson, 
Cyrus  Tay,  Edwin  F.  Wyer,  Luke  R.  Tidd,  Alonzo 
L.  Richardson,  John  W.  EUard,  Charles  W.  Con- 
verse, George  31.  Buchanan,  George  A.  Simocds, 
Horace  X.  Conn,  and  William  C.  Parker,  the  present 
commander.  For  many  years  its  designation  has 
been  Company  G,  Fifth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  and 
in  the  war  between  the  States,  1S61-65,  it  accom- 
panied that  regiment  on  two  tours  of  active  service, — 
one  of  nine  months  and  another  of  one  hundred  days. 
The  account  of  the  service  of  the  company  during 
that  period  belongs  to  another  part  of  this  sketch. 
In  1842  the  ladies  of  Woburn  presented  the  company 
with  a  standard.  On  the  27th  of  Feb.,  1856,  the 
company  held  a  grand  ball  in  the  Lyceum  Hall,  on 
the  completion  of  that  building.  On  Oct.  1,  1885,  it 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  by  a  grand  parade 
of  its  present  and  past  members,  and  a  banquet.  Cf. 
Woburn  Journal,  Oct.  2,  1 885 ;  Advertiser,  Oct.  8, 1885. 

The  Budget  articles  describe  the  early  uniforms  of 
the  company.  In  1849  a  notable  uniform  was  adopt- 
ed, which  was  worn  by  the  company  for  about  ten 
years.  It  was  doubtless  the  most  attractive  and  popu- 
lar uniform  the  company  ever  had,  but  not  the  most 
useful  for  active  service.  It  consisted  of  a  tall  black 
bearskin  hat  with  a  handsome  gilt  tassel,  of  a  gray 
suit  V7ith  white  facings  and  white  stripes,  white  cross- 
belts  and  epaulets,  and  an  abundance  of  gilt  buttons 
and  gilded  ornaments.  Its  drill,  at  this  time,  was  of 
a  high  degree  of  excellence.  Timothy  Winn  was  its 
ruling  spirit  and  popular  commander;  B.  F.  Wyer 
and  John  Robbins  its  constant  and  able  field  music, 
— Wyer,  its  drummer  and  Robbins,  its  fifer.  This 
was  the  company  of  the  writer's  boyhood,  which 
fired  his  military  ardor  and  gave  him  his  ideal  of  what 
a  military  organization  was.  With  the  opening  of 
the  war  of  18G1  a  gray  uniform  with  black  facings 
and  stripes  was  adopted,  minus  the  great  bearskin  of 
yore,  which  was  so  impressive  to  the  youthful  spec- 
tator, and  excited  his  wonder  how  one  could  wear  so 
apparently  heavy  and  certainly  hot  article  of  head- 
gear. The  company  at  this  time  drilled  daily  for 
weeks  in  the  public  streets,  and  the  four  squads  could 
be  seen  constantly  passing  and  repassing. 

BEN'.TA.Miy  Edgeli,. — The  interesting  details  al- 
ready alluded  to  as  referring  to  him  are  described  at 
length  in  the  index  to  the  Wyman  Colleclion  of 
MSS.  in  the  Woburn  Public  Library,  pp.  215-221. 

First  an'i  principally,  there  is  an  account-book  containin;;  a  jonrnal, 
mucli  besciibbled  and  tallow  stnioed,  of  a  cruise  of  Benjaniin  EUgell 
to  the  West  ludied^  in  the  privateer  "  Pownall,"  of  Slassacbtisetts, 
fiom  Dec.  ^,  IToT,  to  June  24,  IT.iS.  He  appears  to  have  wurkeil  fur 
Isaac  fftonp,  of  Lexington,  from  Ani*.,  IToo.  to  Nov.,  IT".  In  the 
juuinul  are  (;rven  the  unmes  of  all  the  islands  visited  in  the  course  of 
cruising  for  FreucU  vessels.  On  one  occuiion  there  was  a  blood  red 
eclipse  uf  the  moon  (Jau.  24, 1758),  the  times  of  its  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing being  given.  They  were  forced  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
two  men-of-war  vessels,  one  a  sixty  and  the  other  a  ftfty-ijun  ship. 
On   the  10th  of   February  they  met  with  a  Spanish    sloop,  which  for 
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want  of  proper  papers  became  their  prize.  She  was  loaded  with  sugar, 
coffee  and  indigo,  and  wnu  eeut  to  Boston.  Soon  afterwarda  they  cap- 
tured two  Dutch  ainps,  which  they  examined  for  contraband  French 
aiticles,  but  flndins:  nothing  the  captain  ordered  them  discharged. 
The  name  of  the  "Pownalls'  captain  was  Sample.  The  Dutch  ships 
did  not  thus  easily  escape,  for  two  sloops,  cruising,  in  company  with 
the  "Pownall,"  at  the  moment,  took  poseuion  of  them.  Later  on, 
in  company  with  a  ship  of  sixteen  carriage  guna,  under  Captain 
Semer,  i  of  N'ew  Tork,  they  pursued  several  sail,  3Iarch  10th,  which, 
beiug  French,  tried  to  evade  puriuit.  After  a  difficult  chase  Captain 
Senier'sship  came  alongside  the  hindermoat.  His  ship,  being  newly 
cleaned,  shot  ahead  about  a  cannon-shot,  and  received  a  broadside 
from  the  **  French  ship,"  which  carried  twenty-two  guns  of  the  same 
kind  08  Semer's  ship,  which  returned  the  fire,  when  the  Freuch 
struck  their  colors ;  and,  thereupon,  the  magazine  of  the  French  vessel 
taking  fire,  blew  up  their  ship  ;  but  whether  accidentally  or  on  pnr> 
pose  was  not  known,  it  being  thought  the  captain  did  it  to  be  re- 
venged. The  ahip'd  quarter  deck,  mizzen-mnsts  and  sails,  nmin-saila, 
all  to  her  fore-sails  were  blown  to  some  distance  from  her,  and  im- 
mediately she  Slled  and  sunk.  Some  of  the  men  were  swimming  and 
some  were  Hosting  on  pieces  of  the  wreck  after  she  sunk.  The  launch 
of  the  "Pownall,"  beiug  sent  earlier  in  the  day  to  watch  the  motion 
of  the  sail,  returning,  rescued  ten  of  these  men,  the  others  all  being 
lost,  there  being  between  ueventy  and  eighty  men  on  board  the  French 
ship.  Several  of  those  taken  into  the  launch  had  their  skins  admost 
burned  off.  Captaiu  Semer's  vessel  was  damaged  some  by  the  broad- 
side, and  some  by  the  ship  when  she  blew  up,  and  being  somewhat 
di:iubled,  he  turned  aside  in  pursuit  of  a  large  top-sail  schooner  that 
put  before  the  wind.  The  ''Pownall  "  following  the  remaining  sail  of 
the  enemy,  came  alongside  another  ship  and  engaged  it  nf>ar  three 
glasses— meaning /iour-«;/<iMe«— before  it  struck.  The  enemy's  ship  had 
several  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  greater  part  of  her  rigging 
cutaway.  The  rigging  of  the  "Pownall"  was  shattered  considerably, 
but  not  one  of  her  men  was  killed  or  wounded.  The  enemy's  vessel 
had  eighteen  six-pounders  and  seventy  men.  Owing  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  chase  by  Captain  Semer,  and  night  coming  on,  the  re- 
maining sail  getting  close  in  with  the  shore,  got  clear.  Other 
adventures  of  the  "Pownall"  are  described  in  the  journal,  which  is 
copied  in  full  in  the  "Wyman  Index."  After  a  complete  refitting  of 
iho  "Pownall"  at  one  of  the  inlands,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  she 
gave  chase,  while  cruising,  to  a  swift-sailing  brig,  but  after  a  chase 
of  several  hours  she  got  near  enough  to  firo  a  shot,  and  thereupon 
the  craft  hoisted  French  colors  and  returned  the  fire.  After  firing 
thirty  or  forty  shots  from  her  stern-chasers  at  the  "  Pownall  "  before 
that  vessel  came  alongside,  the  French  craft  struck.  She  was  loaded 
with  wine  and  flour,  and  proved  a  valuable  prize.  On  June  Id  they 
took  a  French  privateer  schooner.  On  the  Tth  they  set  sail  fur  Dos- 
tun  ;  on  the  23d  they  made  laud  in  New  England,  and  on  the  21th 
day  of  June,  1758,  in  the  morning,  they  came  to  an  anchor  a<  Bos- 
ton. 

"Jamaica,  March  the  10th,  1758," — entered  in  the  journal  asJamoca 
— was  therefjru  a  red-letter  day  in  Benjamin  Edgell's  annals.  On 
that  day  occurred  the  great  battle  with  the  French  fleets  already  de- 
scribed  above.  The  home  of  Edgell  at  this  time  was  apparently 
"  Lexington  in  New  England,"  as  he  records  it.  Here  he  again 
works  for  Isaac  Stone  from  June,  1758,  to  April,  175D.  He  again 
started  out  on  a  course  of  adventure  in  the  French  War,  arriving 
May  IC,  1759,  at  Albany,  to  be  an  assistant  to  Cutler,  the  sutler. 
Here  he  remained  till  Nov.  20,  1759.  From  Dec.,  1759,  to  3Iay  20, 
17C0,  he  is  again  with  Stone  at  Lexington.  From  June,  1T60,  to 
Nov.  IS,  1760,  he  was  at  Albany  and  vicinity.  On  Dec.  23,  1760,  he 
was  at  Woicester,  and  from  March,  1761,  to  March,  1762,  again  with 
Stone  at  Lexington.  He  thus  evinced  in  early  life  some  enterprising 
characteristics.     About  1768  he  settled  in  Woburn.  ; 

"Albany,  May  31,  1759,"  he  says,  "t  went  to  Cutler,  the  Sutler.' 
On  the  22d  inst.  pre\ious.  he  appears  to  have  engaged  himself  to  a 
person  named  Cooper.  If  this  was  so,  he  appears  to  have  made  a 
brief  stay  with  him  only.  The  ntme  of  Cutler,  the  Sutler,  was 
Jonas  Cutler.  He  mentions  Fort  Miller,  Fort  Edward,  Crown  Point 
and  other  places  in  his  accounts.  Under  date  of  Albany,  May  31, 
1759,  ho  states:  "Jonas  Cutler  is  debtor  to  Benjamin  Edgell  the  sum 
uf  ten  dollars,  York  money,  or  £4.  On  another  occasion  Robert 
Dunkley,  belonging  to  Captain  Bancroft's  company,  was  "Debtor  to 
1  Pint  Rum,  0:1:  6."    The  book  itself  is  a  rich  mine  of  names  and 

1  Perhaps  Seymour. 
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accoonta.  Hia  honae  at  Woburn  waa  the  centre  of  much  buMticas 
and  ri'SOrt.  For  instance:  "Doct.  Bloilget  cnnie  June  -J)',  176). 
David  Fisk  came  F.fb.  11,  ITTI.  Doct.  BluJ^ct  left  on  .Iiily  20,  ITT.:"— 
apparently  boarvler*.  ".Amos  Blodget,  Jr  ,  began  his  year  with  nie 
June  1-',  ITTT;  Amos  Blu.lget  eng;iged  in  the  Army  .lug.  IS,  ITTT; 
John  Fenton,  Esq.,  eng-aged  my  house  Sept.  I'J,  ITTJ,  and  tame  Sov. 
13,"— the  latter  apparently  a  refugee  from  Boston,  then  in  a  state  of 
Bie'pe.     John  Fenlon,   Captain   and  "  Esq."  of  Boston,  is  mentioned  in 

Wyman-.   CI,arle,lo,cn  G^„e«l <l   &("<".  P-   »«•      «■«  I""""'  ""^^ 

on  the  site  of  the  present  bouse  of  Dr.  Harlow  on  Main  Street. 

Before  the  Baptist  ckjciety  of  Wobnm  had  erected  their  first  meeting- 
house—their  first  meeting  in  their  new  meeting-house  being  on  July  ii. 
1704— their  meetings  were  held,  as  is  well  known,  in  Benjannn  Edgell's 
honae,  at  Central  Square.  He  has  entered  in  hia  book  of  accounts  "tate- 
nienlato  the  effect  that  "  the  Society  met  at  my  house,  ITOJ,  .\pril  to 
DecenilHT,  two  Sabbaths  each  month.  From  April,  IT'.iJ,  to  April  iT, 
1T9I,  38  Sabbaths.  In  May,  Juno  and  July,  1794,  two  Sabbaths  each 
month  ;  total.  44  Sabbatlia." 

The  book  also  contains  a  record  of  the  births  of  hia  children. 

His  wife  \y«s  a  danglilcr  of  Peter  Wyman,  and  "  Peter  Wymnn's 
Hill,"  in  the  rear  of  his  Central  Square  house,  which  was  the  homestead 
ol  hia  wife's  fathers  family,  was  recently  dug  away  for  railroad  pur- 
poses, its  soil  being  used  for  the  road-bed. 

Fi-om  the  fact  that  Doctor  Samuel  Blodgettwas  an  inmate  of  his  lionse 
during  his  first  stay  in  Woburn— for  three  yean)  and  one  mouth  (1709- 
]T7-.i)— the  inference  is  that  Doctor  Blodgett  was  introduced  by  him  to 
Wobarn,  and  that  Blodgett  waa  originally  one  of  the  numerous  Blodgett 
family  of  Lexington,  where  Kdgell  may  have  enjoyed  his  previous  ac- 
quaintance, or  may  l>e  relationship.  This  matter  is  taken  up  more  fully 
under  the  notice  of  Doctor  Bloilgett,  elsewhere.     See  Piivsict.i.N.^. 

CapUin  Benjamin  E  Igell's  esuite,  scheduled  in  list  of  170H.  consisted 
Of  1  dwelling-house,  37:528,  with  18  windows  ;  houseof  z  atories.  with  ^ 
acre  of  land  adjoining,  the  chimney  not  finished  ;  1  farm  of  10  acrea,  north 
on  the  road,  east  on  Jeremiah  Clapp,  south  on  Joeiah  Converae,  west  on 
Major  Cliipp  ;  1  barn  on  said  land;  :i  lots  elsewhere,  and  2  acrea  of  salt- 
marsh  in  Medlord.  Captain  Benjamin  Edgell  had  19  acres  ;  value  S900 
in  1801 

His  bouse  stood  on  the  estate  recently  Slarcelloa  Bumhama  (1889)  at 

Central  Sqnare. 

WOBURN    IN    THE    CiVIL    WaR    OF    1861-1865.— 

The  "  w.ir  is  inevitable  ;  let  it  come."  These  are  the 
words  at  the  beginning  of  an  editorial  in  the  Woburn 
Weekly  Budget  for  Friday,  April  19,  1861.  The  same 
issue  of  the  paper  says  Woburn  was  "  wide  awake," 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  being  held  in  the 
Lyceum  Hall  the  evening  of  the  ISth  inst.,  to  consid- 
er the  subject  of  raising  a  military  company.  At  this 
meeting  Capt,  afterwards  Col.,  W.  T.  Grammer,  stated 
that  it  was  desirable  that  Woburn  should  contribute 
her  portion  towards  the  support  of  the  government, 
stud  proposed  to  revive  the  Phalanx— then  in  desue- 
tude— and  raise  a  company  of  eighty  men.  Enlist- 
ment papers  were  then  opened  and  eighteen  past 
members  of  the  Phalanx  signed ;  forty  other  names 
were  procured  the  same  evening,  and  $3350  was 
raised  by  subscription  at  the  same  meeting.  The  war 
feeling  was  very  general,  and  unbounded  enthusiasm 
prevailed.  The  subscribers  to  the  above  amount  are 
named  in  the  issue  of  the  paper  of  the  above  date. 
There  is  also  an  article  on  the  ris3  and  progress  of  the 
war,  and  items  referring  to  it,  principally  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Stoneham  military  company  for  the  seat 
of  hostilities,  with  the  names  of  its  members.  The 
iss-je  of  the  Bud(/et  for  April  26,  following,  contains 
a  list  of  still  further  contributions,  and  contains  two 
printed  local  sermons  on  the  war  and  other  items 
having  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  war.    More 


than  enough  men  were  found  ready  to  join  the  Pha- 
lanx, and  that  conip:iny  had  begun  to  drill  every  day 
j  and  evening.  The  olBuers  were  chosen  inlbrmnlly  at 
first,  and  Timothy  Winn  was  captain,  and  W.  T. 
Grammer.  C.  S.  Converse,  E.  F.  Wyer  and  T.  G;yMn 
lieutenants,  and  Luke  R.  Tidd  orderly  sergeant.  The 
uniform  adopted  was  a  jacket  and  pants  of  gray  cloth, 
trimmed  «ith  black.  A  small  French  cap  corre- 
sponded with  the  rest  in  color.  Under  "  Stoueham 
news,"  in  the  same  number  of  the  paper,  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  experience  of  the  Slonebam  company  iu 
their  bloody  passage  through  Baltimore  on  April  19, 
1861.'  The  tire-engine  companies  began  drilling  as 
a  home-guard,  and  tings  were  put  up  by  citizens  very 
generally  as  a  token  of  patriotism. 

Some  trouble  about  the  Phalanx  being  summoned 
aa  a  company  to  join  a  New  York  regiment  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  is  explained  in  the  issue  of  the  Budijef 
for  June  7,  1861.  The  delay  in  being  ordered  out 
served  to  break  up  the  company.  A  portion  of  it, 
however,  volunteered,  and  left  town  on  June  10 
and  11,  1861,  (or  the  scene  of  service,  the  first  sec- 
tion, under  Seigt.  John  P.  Crane,  being  accompanied 
to  theii  quarters  in  Boston  by  an  escort.  This  section 
expected  to  join  a  New  York  regiment.  The  second, 
and  much  smaller  detachment,  expected  to  join  the 
5th  Massachusetts  rfgiment  in  Washington.  An  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  at  their  departure  and  the 
lists  of  their  names  are  to  be  found  in  the  Budget  for 
June  14,  1861.  As  before,  those  who  went  to  New 
York  to  join  a  regiment  of  that  State  experienced 
great  dissatisfaction,  while  the  Washington  parly  ex- 
perienced greater  success. 

On  Wednesday,  June  19,  1861,  was  a  famous 
"  training  day  "  in  Woburn.  What  was  left  of  the 
Phalanx  turned  out  for  a  target  shoot,  and  before 
that  parade  was  ended,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Stoneham  Gray  Eagleg  unexpectedly  visited  Woburn 
under  Capt.  J.  P.  Gould,  a  regularly  educated  mili- 
tary officer.  This  company  surpr;sed  the  Woburn 
people  by  their  excellence  in  plain  and  fancy  drilling, 
of  which  they  gave  an  exhibition,  and  their  coming 
excited  great  enthusiasm.  Cf.  Woburn  Budget,  June 
21,  1861.  On  the  18th,  ten  more  members  of  the 
Phalanx  had  left  town  for  Washington,  to  recruit  the 
Fifth  Regiment,  after  the  manner  of  the  eleven  who 
went  the  week  before,  and  who  had  succeeded  in  join- 
ing the  regiment. 

The  troubles  of  the  "  Y'onkers  Squad,"  or  the 
thirty-seven  men  who  went  to  New  York  to  join  the 
volunteers  of  that  State,  are  detailed  in  communica- 
tions in  the  Woburn  Budget  for  June  21,  1861.  Most 
of  these  men  joined  the  Firtt  and  Fifth  Massachusetts 

1  In  tlie  issue  of  the  Dad.jrt  for  May  .%  1801,  is  a  long  letter  from  the 
lieutenaut  of  the  Stcneluim  tompaliy,  describing  Ibe  eventsof  the  P.Jth  of 
April,  etc.,  and  in  the  n'i.i,iira  Jour„al  for  Apiil  ^7,  ISUI,  are  other  in- 
teresting letters  from  members  of  the  Stoneham  company  on  the  same 
subject.  The  papera  from  thb  lime  forward  are  full  of  lettera  from  the 
seat  of  war. 
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Regiments.  There  were  twenty-seven  of  the  Phalanx 
in  the  Fifth  Regiment  on  June  24,  1861.  A  Hstof  the 
namea  of  the  Woburn  soldiers  to  date  is  presented  in 
the  Budget  for  June  28,  18<il.  An  attempt  to  revive 
the  Phalanx,  consisting  of  forty  members  only,  by  the 
departure  of  members,  was  made  at  this  period,  but 
it  was  not  successful,  and  on  July  6,  1861,  it  was  dis- 
banded by  an  order  from  the  State.  Attempts  were 
immediately  made  to  raise  another  company.  This 
company  was  the  Woburn  Union  Guard. 

In  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861,  the  Fifth 
Regiment  took  part,  and  consequently,  the  Woburn 
men  in  it.  But  one  was  hurt  and  he  not  seriously — 
Robert  Pemberton.  In  the  Budget  for  Aug.  2,  1861, 
is  an  account  of  the  reception  of  these  men  and  others 
in  Woburn,  on  the  close  of  their  term  of  three  months' 
service,  a  celebration  being  held  on  Wednesday,  July 
31st,  previous. 

WoBCRX  Uxiox  Gl'ard. — This  company  was  or- 
ganized at  Woburn,  July  27,  1861,  and  Samuel  I. 
Thompson  was  chosen  captain,  and  John  P.  Crane, 
first  lieutenant.  This  company  was  soon  sent  into 
camp.  Though  not  large  in  numbers,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  go,  if  they  could  be  received,  and  recruit  on 
the  field.  Strong  efforts  were  made  to  get  a  position 
in  some  regiment  and  they  were  successful.  The 
command  was  first  attached  to  the  Nineteenth  Regi- 
ment, then  encamped  at  Lynnfield.  The  number  of 
men  was  about  forty.  On  Wednesday  noon,  Aug.  7th, 
the  company  assembled  in  the  Town  Hall,  which  for 
a  week  past  had  been  used  as  a  drill  hall,  and  marched 
from  there  directly  to  the  depot,  where  they  took  the 
cars  at  1.15.  A  large  concourse  of  citizens  accompa- 
nied them  there.  This  was  the  first  detachment  of 
soldiers  from  Woburn  that  left  town  as  a  company. 
Their  names  are  given  in  the  Woburn  Budget  for 
Aug.  9,  1861.  A  description  of  the  camp  is  given 
in  the  Budget  for  Aug.  16,  1861.  The  company  was 
soon  afterwards  transferred  to  another  regiment,  and 
on  September  16th  was  attached  to  the  Twenty-second 
Regiment,  Col.  Henry  Wilson's,  and  left  for  the  seat 
of  war  Oct.  8,  1861.  The  majority  of  the  company 
were  Woburn  men,  and  the  company  had  been  ren- 
dered eflicient  by  a  camp  duty  of  two  months  at 
Lynnfield  before  their  departure.  Before  this  com- 
pany had  left,  talk  was  made  of  forming  a  second 
company  from  Woburn,  and  on  Sept.  27,  1861,  the 
report  was  that  twenty-nine  names  were  upon  the  en- 
listment paper ;  at  that  time  it  was  estimated  that 
with  this  proposed  company,  Woburn  would  have  as 
good  as  three  companies  in  the  field,  because,  besides 
the  two  companies  not  yet  gone,  there  were  about 
seventy-five  other  Woburn  men  then  serving  in  other 
regiments. 

An  account  of  the  departure  of  the  Woburn  Union 
Guard  to  the  war  is  given  in  the  Budget  for  Oct.  11, 
1861,  and  also  a  roll  of  the  men's  names.  There  were 
104  men  in  the  company,  of  which  number  Woburn 
sent  fortv-seven.    There  were  six  Woburn   men  in 


the  Twenty-second  Regiment  besides  those  in  this 
company,  whose  regimental  designation  was  Co.  F. 
These  were  E.  Hackett,  commissary  sergeant,  J.  K. 
Richardson  and  Alonzo  Teel,  in  Co.  D,  and  Cornelius 
and  Thomas  Connolly  and  Patrick  Kelly  in  Co.  G.  A 
letter  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  Union  Guard, 
giving  an  account  of  their  journey,  is  published  in  the 
Budget  for  Oct  25,  1861.  As  the  career  of  this  com- 
pany is  very  fully  de.scribed  by  one  of  its  members, 
John  L.  Parker,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Twenty-sec- 
ond Regiment,"  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  any  further 
with  it  here.  Mr.  Parker  joined  the  company 
at  the  front,  and  began  letters  in  his  paper,  the 
Woburn  Budget,  in  the  issue  for  Dec.  13,  1861,  which 
were  continued  for  some  time,  giving  a  very  minute 
account  of  the  doings  of  the- company  from  day  to 
day.  A  full  list  of  all  persons  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  army  or  navy  from  Woburn  was  published 
in  the  same  paper  for  the  first  time  on  Jan.  10,  1862. 
The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  service 
then  had  been  269.  Among  them  were  one  surgeon, 
S.  W.  Drew,  9th  Regt.;  one  major,  E.  Burbank,  12th 
Regt.;  two  captains,  J.  W.  McDonald,  11th  Regt ,  and 
S.  I.  Thompson,  22d  Regt.;  two  first  lieutenants,  J.  P. 
Crane,  22d  Regt.,  and  Cyrus  Tay,  1st  Battalion  ;  and 
one  assistant  surgeon  U.  S.  Navy,  S.  W.  Abbott.  To 
the  list  of  commissioned  officers  thus  given  were 
added  later,  G.  W.  Batchelder,  lieutenant  19th  Regt.; 
John  Wallace,  captain  or  lieutenant  of  receiving-ship 
"  Ohio ; "  and  E.  F.  Wyer,  first  lieutenant  1st  Bat- 
talion. In  the  battles  before  Richmond  at  this  period 
the  casualties  to  Woburn  soldiers  were  numerous, 
and  lists  of  those  injured  were  given  in  the  Budget 
for  July  11-18,  1862.  In  July,  1862,  enlistments  re- 
ceived a  new  impetus  from  a  call  for  troops  by  the 
General  Government,  and  an  attempt  was  again  made, 
and  successfully,  to  raise  a  full  company  from 
Woburn.  This  company  was  the  Woburn  National 
Rangers. 

The  brave  Captain  Samuel  I.  Thompson  having 
received  a  fatal  wound  in  battle,  and  experienced 
imprisonment  by  the  enemy  and  a  release  and 
transportation  to  Baltimore,  died  there  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  wife,  and  his  body  was  brought  to  Wo- 
burn for  interment.  A  tribute  was  paid  to  his 
bravery  and  ability  in  the  Budget  for  August  1st, 
and  an  obituary  and  arrangement  for  his  funeral 
procession  appeared  in  the  Budget  for  August  8, 
1862.  For  account  of  his  funeral  see  Budget  for 
August  15,  1862.' 

The  first  death  of  a  soldier  of  Woburn  birth  among 
the  Woburn  volunteers  in  the  war  was  that  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Captain  Thompson's  company,  viz. :  Andrew 
J.  Harris,  who  died  of  disease  March  2,  1862,  aged 
nineteen  years.  In  the  same  battle  in  which  Captain 
Thompson  received  his  fatal  wound,  was  killed  his 
son.  Corporal  F.  W.Thompson,  aged  seventeen  years. 

1  Cf.  27<oiji/>foJi  ^{mortal,  pp.  172-17i. 
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John  P.  Crane  succeeded  S.  I.  Thompson  as  captain 
of  this  company  in  August,  1862.  The  Union  Guard 
was  reduced  by  lo.'ses  to  nine  members  [per  Towns- 
man of  June  2i,  1864).  The  return  of  the  Tn-enty- 
second  Regiment  is  the  sul>ject  of  an  article  in  the 
Wuburn  Journal  for  October  15,  1864.  But  one  per- 
son belonging  to  the  regiment — Charles  Day — arrived 
in  Woburn,  and  the  celebration  that  had  been  pre- 
pared was  all  in  his  honor. 

The  Twenty-second  Massachusetts  Regiment  was 
one  of  the  leading  infantry  regiments,  in  point  of 
numerical  loss  in  the  Union  armies,  during  the  war. 
Its  total  in  killed  or  died  of  wounds  was  216.  It  can 
fairly  claim  the  honor  of  having  encountered  the 
hardest  fighting  in  the  war.  Its  per  cent,  of  loss  was 
15.5,  while  the  highest  per  cent,  stated  was  19.7.  Its 
loss  in  killed  at  Gaines'  Mill  was  84.  Company  F's 
loss  in  killed  and  died  of  wounds  during  its  service 
was, — officers,!;  men,  20;  total,  21.  Died  of  disease, 
accidents,  in  prison,  etc.,  men,  10.  Total  enrollment. 
131.  Its  list  of  battles  is  a  long  one,  including 
Gainea'  Mill,  Malvern  Hill,  Gettysburg,  Wilde^ne^s 
and  Spottsylvania.  It  was  stationed  for  a  time  at 
Hall's  Hill,  Va.,  and  in  March,  1862,  commenced  ac- 
tive service  in  the  Peninsular  army.  Bealton,  Va., 
was  its  winter-quarters  afterwards.  The  Thirty- 
second  Regiment,  in  which  was  a  number  of  Woburn 
men,  appropriated  its  remnants.  Cf.  Fox,  Regi- 
mental Loiies,  etc. 

During  the  term  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment 
in  service,  John  P.  Crane  was  made  captain  and 
William  R.  Bennett  first  lieutenant,  the  latter  having 
been  second  lieutenant.  Both  of  these  officers  were 
of  Woburn. 

In  the  Thirty-second  Regiment  Woburn  had  three 
captains — Cyrus  Tay,  John  E.  Tidd  and  Joseph  S. 
Wymaa — all  of  whom  had  been  lieutenants. 

Woburn  National  Rangers. — This  company 
of  101  men  was  raised  in  Woburn  in  the  space  of  fif- 
teen days,  and  sent  to  camp.  The  election  of  officers 
resulted  in  the  making  of  John  I.  Richardson  cap- 
tain, Luke  R.  Tidd  first  lieutenant  and  James  Mc- 
Feely  second  lieutenant.  On  August  5,  1862,  the 
company  started  for  camp  at  Lyniifield.  A  roll  of 
this  company  was  published  in  the  Budget  for  August 
29,  1862.  At  this  time  L.  F.  Wyman  was  second 
lieutenant  of  the  company,  Mr.  McFeely  having  re- 
signed, and  the  company  had  .5  sergeants,  8  corporals, 
2  musicians,  1  wagoner  and  the  regulation  number  of 
privates.  This  company  was  attached  to  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Regiment  (three  years'  troops),  and  left  with 
the  regiment  for  Washington  on  September  6,  1862. 
Its  company  letter  was  K.  A  history  of  this  company 
by  one  of  its  members  is  published  in  the  Budget  for 
September  4,  1863."  To  this  time  two  members  only 
had  died.  This  company  suffered  much  in  the  bat- 
tles of  May,  1864,  and  a  large  number  of  the  company 

>  Cr.  Touiiiman,  March  4,  1664. 


I  were  made  prisoners   August  19,  1S64.     The  Journal 

j  for   October   8,  1864,  stated   that  this  company  then 

I  numbered  for  duty,  lu  privates,  5  corporals  and  2  ser- 

'  geants.     A  reception  at  Woburn  of  Co.  K,  39th  regt., 

is   mentioned    in  the  Journal  on  June  3,  1865.     On 

June  6  and  7  the  members  of  Co.  K,  SOch,  arrived, 

and  on  June  8  Co.  B,  11th  regt.,  arrived  in  town.  See 

Journal  for  June  10,  1865,  in  which  a  particular  roll 

of  Co.  K,  man  by  man,  is  published. 

A  history  of  Co.  K,  39lh,  was  printed  in  the 
Journal  ioT  June  17,1865.  The  company  and  regi- 
ment both  sustained  unusually  heavy  lusses  by  deaths 
in  Confederate  prisons.  The  deaths  in  the  39th  dur- 
ing the  war  (279)  included  102  in  the  enemy's  prisons, 
the  regiment  having  lost  246  men  captured  in  the  bat- 
tle at  the  Weldon  Railroad. — Fox.  Its  first  destina- 
tion was  Washington  ;  2d,  Arlington  Heights  ;  3d, 
Edward's  Ferry,  etc.  It  remained  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington  for  some  time,  and  alterwards  joined  the- 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Its  principal  battles  were 
Spottsylvania,  Va.,  May  8-13,  1804,  and  Weldon 
Railroad,  Va.,  August  19, 1864.  According  to  the  local 
paper,  June  10, 1865,  the  company's  death  losses  were 
6  killed;  died  of  wounds,  6  ;  of  disease,  5  ;  in  prison,  13. 

During  the  term  of  service  of  this  company  Luke 
R.  Tidd  became  captain,  Luther  F.  Wyman  1st  lieut., 
Charles  K.  Conn  1st  lieut.,  William  McDeviit  1st 
lieut.,  George  E.  Fowie  lot  lieut.,  Oscar  Persons  2d 
lieut.,  George  H.  Dennett  2d  lieut.,  all  of  Woburn. 

The  Nine  Months'  Company,  or  the  Woburn 
Mechanic  Phalanx.— On  August  14,  1862,  the 
formation  of  another  volunteer  company  from  Wo- 
burn was  begun.  This  was  to  be  a  company  of  nine 
months'  men,  and  it  chose  for  its  commissioned  offi- 
cers, W.T.  Grammer,  capt. ;  C.  S.  Converse,  1st  lieut. ; 
W.  A.  Colegaie,  2d  lieut.  It  was  enrolled  also  as  a 
part  of  the  volunteer  militia  of  the  State,  and  was  to 
be  known  as  Co.  G,  5th  regt.  Lists  of  the  names  en- 
rolled are  given  in  the  Budget  for  August  29,  1862, 
and  September  12,  1862,  the  company  having  left  for 
camp  at  Wenham,  on  the  lO.h  inst.,  preceding.  A 
roll  of  honor  of  Cos.  K,  39.h  regt.,  and  G,  5th 
regt.,  was  published  in  the  issue  of  the  Budget  fur 
October  3,  1862. 

The  local  war  spirit  was  kept  up  in  a  measure  at 
this  time  by  such  organizations  as  the  Rifle  Club 
(Nov.  15,  1861);  the  Woburn  Brass  Band  (July 
18,  1862);  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies  (1863);  a  juvenile 
military  company  at  the  Warren  Academy,  furnished 
with  muskets  by  the  trustees  (June  5,  1863),  a  pre- 
cursor cf  the  more  recent  High  School  battalion  ;  the 
Woburn  State  Guard  (Aug.  28,  1863),  an  organization 
of  old  men,  of  which  T.  J.  Pierce  was  captainj;'  and 
war  meetings  (Dec.  1863,  etc.). 

The  Phalanx  returned  from  their  term  of  service 
and  were  received  in  Woburn  on  June  26,  1863.    For 

'  A  roll  of  Ibis  compuny  wm  piiUliblied  in  Ibe  Joiinial  for  .\iig.  13, 
1864.  The  captaiD  waa  T.  J.  Pierce,  and  the  lat  lieulenunt  Charlea 
Carter,  and  the  2d  lieutenant  E.  F.  Poole. 
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an  extended  account  of  their  reception,  see  the  Wo- 
bum  Budget  for  July  3d,  following.  The  company 
.  left  Woburn  nine  months  previou-',  with  one  hun- 
dred and  one  men,  and  every  one  of  them  returned 
safe  home  again,  without  a  wound  or  a  loss  of  a  man 
or  a  life.  The  nine  months'  term  of  the  Fifth  Regi- 
ment, beginning  September,  1S62,  was  expended  in 
active  service  in  the  Department  of  North  Carolina,  at 
Newbern,  etc.  Co.  G  was  de'ailed  on  February  21, 
186  3,  as  garrison  for  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark,  at 
Hatteras  Inlet,  where  it  remained  till  the  return  of 
the  r?giment  to  Massachusetts. 

OxE  Hundred  Days'  Company,  or  the  Wo- 
BDRx  Mechanic  Phalanx. — On  July  6,  1864,  on  a 
call  for  100  days'  men,  the  Phalanx  voted  to  recruit 
the  company  to  its  full  number. —  Townsman,  J u'y  8^ 
1864.  Fifty-eight  men  were  recruited  by  July  15th' 
and  a  roll  of  100  days'  Woburn  men  was  published  in 
the  Townsman  for  July  22,  1864.  Sixty  of  them  had 
already  left  town  for  camp  the  day  previous.  The 
roll  of  the  company  a?  an  organization  was  published 
in  the  is^ue  of  the  above  paper  for  July  29th,  the 
company  having  left  for  the  seat  of  war  July  28, 1864. 
William  T.  Grammer,  who  commanded  the  company 
when  it  went  into  camp,  was  made  major  of  the  regi- 
ment. The  commissioned  officers  of  the  company 
were  C.  S.  Converse,  capt. ;  E.  F.  Wyer,  1st  lieut. ; 
and  C.  E.  Fuller,  2d  lieut.  There  were  fifty-three 
Woburn  men  in  the  company,  and  the  company 
went  to  Baltimore,  where  the  regiment  went  also, 
and  was  stationed  there,  or  in  that  vicinity 
during  its  term  of  service.  Letters  from  members  to 
the  local  papers  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  that 
service.  It  was  not  especially  dangerous.  The  com- 
pany arrived  home  November  8,  1864,  at  7  a.m.,  and 
a  reception  was  accorded  them  by  the  Woburn  citi- 
zens. See  Journal  for  Nov.  12,  1864.  Two  of  the 
company  died  during  its  absence,  of  disease,  and  an- 
other of  the  same  cause,  soon  after  its  return.  Edwin 
F.  Wyer  was  made  adjutant,  of  the  regiment  during 
its  term,  Charles  E.  Fuller  1st  lieut.,  and  Montresaor 
S.  Seeley,  2d  lieut. 

The  Harris  Guard. — First  mentioned  in  the 
Journal  for  October  15,  1864,  as  recruiting  at  Sal- 
loupe's  Island,  in  Boston  Harbor,  as  a  company  in 
the  11th  regt.,  bailing  mostly  from  Woburn  and  An- 
dover.  The  company  was  Co.  B,  and  its  captain  was 
William  R.  Bennett,  of  Wuburn,  and  2d  lieut.,  John 
L.  Parker,  of  Woburn,  both  formerly  of  Co.  F,  22d 
regt.  An  account  of  the  doings  of  this  company,  in 
a  letter  from  one  of  its  membevs,  appeared  in  the  Wo- 
burn Journal  for  March  25,  1865.  It  arrived  home 
on  June  8,  1865,  and  a  history  of  it  was  given  in  the 
Journa/,  June  17,  1865.  See  also  issue  for  June  10, 1865. 

This  company  left  Galloupe's  Island  October  31, 
1864,  and  reached  the  front,  al  Petersburg,  November 
4.  Immediately  its  active  duties,  under  fire,  com- 
menced. It  was  in  the  famous  Weldoa  raid,  and  fre- 
quently in  battle  the  whole  of  its  stay  in  the  field. 


Among  the  field  officers  of  the  11th  regt.  was 
James  W.  McDonald,  major,  Woburn,  promoted  from 
captain,  having  previously  been  Ist  lieut.  John  L. 
Parker  was  promoted  to  1st  lieut.  in  this  regiment, 
and  Charles  A.  McDonald,  of  Woburn,  was  a  2  J  lieut. 
in  it. 

In  December,  1862,  was  chronicled  the  death  of 
Major  Burbank,  of  the  12th  regt.  He  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  died  of  his  wounds  in 
hospital.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Woburn  for 
burial.  Funeral  from  the  Unitarian  Church.  Cf. 
Woburn  Budget,  December  5,  1862,  and  January  23, 
1863. 

In  July,  1863,  occurred  the  draft  mentioned  in  the 
Budget  under  date  of  July  10th ;  the  Budget  extra  of 
July  14ih,  containing  the  names  of  104  men  drafted 
in  Woburn — list  repeated  in  issue  of  July  17.  On 
account  of  the  draft  riot  in  Boston,  at  this  time,  the 
Phalanx  was  assembled,  to  be  in  readiness  for  action, 
if  needed,  and  examinations  of  conscripts  are  alluded 
to  in  the  Budget  for  August  14,  and  September  4, 1863. 
The  funeral  of  Capt.  William  M.  Buukroan,  a  soldier 
in  the  war,  occurred  about  this  time,  from  the  Baptist 
Chur'.h,  his  body  having  been  brought  home.  See 
Budget  issues  for  November  13  and  20,  1863.  War 
meetings  to  fill  quota  were  frequent  during  the  winter 
of  1863  and  1864,  and  the  names  of  those  in  last  quota 
from  Woburn  were  published  in  the  Townsman  for 
February  19,  1864,  and  Journal  for  January  9,  1864; 
also  lists  of  Woburn  soldiers  on  duty  with  their  regi- 
ments, in  Townsman  for  March  18  and  25,  1864.  In 
the  spring  of  1864  the  59th  regt.  bad  on  its  rolls  some 
30  men  from  Woburn,  including  one  lieut.  and  two 
sergts.  See  Townsman  for  April  22,  1864,  for  their 
names,  and  Townsman  for  April  29th,  following,  for 
their  departure.'  The  Townsman  notes  a  training  and 
inspection  of  the  Woburn  State  Guard,  67  guns,  in 
the  streets  of  Woburn,  under  their  captain,  Thos.  J. 
Pierce,  in  the  number  for  May  6,  1864.  But  deeper 
anxiety  was  to  rest  upon  the  town  from  the  effects  of 
the  war  than  from  anything  that  had  yet  occurred. 
In  an  extra  of  the  Townsman  for  May  17,  1864,  in- 
tended to  explain  the  situation  of  the  draft  in  Wo- 
burn of  31  men,  whose  names  are  given,  was  pro- 
claimed the  news  that  41  or  more  Woburn  men 
were  killed,  wounded  and  missing  in  the  recent  bat- 
tles in  Virginia,  and  a  list  of  names  was  given.  This 
was  followed  by  an  article  on  the  Woburn  men  in  the 

I  The  59th  Regt.  waa  inaction  before  Petersburg,  Va.,  June  17-18, 
1SG4,  when  its  aggregate  in  killeO,  wounded  and  misaing  waa  74.  Its 
total  deatlia  in  the  service  wts  184. — Fox.  The  Ueuten«nt  in  this  regi- 
ment from  Woburn,  George  J.  Morse,  was  killed  in  battle  May  12,  18t>4- 
Wuburn  furnished  three  majura  in  the  eetxice — Grammer,  5th  ;  Mc- 
Donald, lllh;  and  Burbank,  l:^th.  The  medical  profession  was  repre- 
sented by  three  members — Drew,  Abbott  (army  and  navy)  and  Jameson, 
— all  surgeons,  ranking;  aa  majors,  .\mong  the  captains,  not  mentioned 
elseuIitTo  in  this  sketch,  nniy  be  named  T  F,  Page,  A.  W.  Persona,  0. 
H.  Durlirig,  and  others  ;  but  an  Htteuipt  at  further  8pe*rific  tion  might 
lead  to  errors  and  unijaciiolls,  so  the  writer  will  be  panluued  if  he  refere 
the  reader  for  further  information  to  Barrett's  list,  mentioned  in  a  ncte 
at  the  end  of  this  section. 
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recent  battles,  in  the  issue  of  the  Townsman  for  May 
20th.  The  casualties,  though  bad  enough,  were  some- 
what overstated.  The  matter  of  the  losses  in  battle 
Wi3  continued  in  the  Townsman  for  May  27,  1SC4. 
The  draft  was  further  treated  in  an  article  on  May  20, 
1864,  and  in  an  extra  of  the  Townsman  for  May  21 
the  announcement  was  made  that  the  quota  was  filled 
by  30  men  procured  by  the  town's  agents  at  Washing- 
ton, and  their  names  were  given  in  a  following  num- 
ber of  that  paper.  During  the  summer  of  1864  many 
of  the  three  years'  regiments  returned  at  the  expiration 
of  their  term  of  service,  and  their  members,  many  of 
them,  did  not  re-enlist,  but  continued  to  remain  at 
home.  The  papers  of  the  time  are  full  of  the  sub- 
ject. War  meetings,  however,  were  renewed,  and 
recruiting,  after  the  departure  of  the  Phalanx  for 
100  days'  service,  wa.i  vigorously  prosecuted  in  Au- 
gust, 1864,  in  view  of  a  threatened  draft.  A  corrected 
list  of  enrolled  men  in  Woburn  was  published  in  an 
extra  of  the  Townsman  August  31,  1864,  and  a  list  of 
volunteers,  under  the  recent  call,  in  the  Journal  for 
September  10,  1864.  Capt.  John  I.  Richardson,  who 
commanded  Co.  K,  39th  regt.,  when  it  entered  the 
war,  and  who  was  honorably  discharged,  for  ill-health, 
died  at  his  residence,  in  Woburn,  October  1,  1864, 
and  an  account  of  his  funeral  is  given  in  the  Journal 
of  October  8th,  following. 

Woburn  shared  in  the  general  rejoicing  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  but  military  items  continued  to  appear  in 
the  local  papers  till  long  after  peace  had  been  accom- 
plished. Soldiers  constantly  returned  from  the  seat 
of  action  throughout  the  summer  of  1865,  and  the 
interest  in  them  did  not  wholly  abate.  As  a  final  echo 
of  the  war  spirit,  on  June  6,  1865,  an  election  of  offi- 
cers was  held  in  the  town  for  the  "  64th  unattached 
company  infiintry,  Mass.  volunteer  militin."  The 
company  was  duly  commissioned,  and  98  men  had 
signed  the  roll  before  June  10,  1865,  when  an  account 
of  it  was  given  in  the  Journal.  Its  captain  was  John 
Powers;  1st  lieut.,  James  Shefaan  ;  2d  lieut.,  John 
Murphy,  but  nothing  further  was  done  to  perfect  it. 

Note. — In  the  foregoing  cursory  sketch  of  Woburn's 
doings  during  the  Civil  War  of  1861-65,  the  news- 
papers on  which  we  have  mainly  relied  for  facts  have 
been  the  Wohurn  BuJgit  and  Townsman.  The  Wuburn 
Journal  for  the  same  period  may  also  be  consulted 
with  profit  for  the  same  purpose.  The  annual  town 
reports  contain  also  considerable  information  con- 
cerning military  expenses,  and  the  names  of  men  sent 
into  the  service — e.  g.,  1862,  pp.  28-34 ;  1863,  pp.  28- 
39  ;  1864,  pp.  39-16  ;  1865,  pp.  54,  57,  58,  etc. ;  1866, 
pp.  38-42.  Lists  of  wounded  soldiers  and  of  prisoners 
and  missing  during  1864  were  published  in  the  report 
for  1865,  pp.  18-19;  and  the  names  and  sketches  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  died  from  1861-65  from  Wo- 
burn are  published  in  the  report  for  1865,  pp.  20-30 ; 
*  also  1866,  p.  15.  Other  subjects  connected  with  the 
war,  such  as  recruiting  expenses,  etc.,  are  mentioned 
in  the  report  for  1865,  pp.  65,  89-93.  The  expenditures 


of  the  town  incident  to  the  late  war  are  enumerated 
in  the  report  for  1S70,  p.  10,  also  the  number  of  men 
raised  for  the  army  and  navy  during  that  time.  The 
number  of  the  latter  was  775.  Number  killed  in  bat- 
tle, 21 ;  died  in  Confederate  prisons,  17 ;  died  of 
wounds,  17;  died  of  disease,  27;  total  deaths,  82.  The 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  soldiers'  monument 
was  presented  in  the  annual  report  for  1870,  pp.  98- 
125.  It  contained  a  history  of  the  enterprise,  a  de- 
scription of  the  monument,  the  inscriptions,  the  exer- 
cises at  its  dedication,  Oct.  14,  18G9,  and  the 
addresses.  A  roster  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  from 
the  town  in  the  war,  compiled  by  Albert  P.  Barrett, 
was  published  in  the  Wuburn  Journal,  beginning 
March  27,  1880.  This  publication  of  Mr.  Barrett's 
may  be  consulted  wiih  profit  by  all  who  desire  to  in- 
form themselves  of  the  military  record  of  individuals. 
LiBKAKiES. — The  Woburn  Public  Library.' — 
The  Woburn  public  library  was  founded  through  the 
liberality  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Bowers  Winn  and 
his  only  son.  The  father  had  been  a  country  school- 
master and  possessed  a  genius  for  finance,  which  he 
later  developed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  leather  in- 
dustry, in  which  business  he  made  for  himself  and 
others  connected  with  him  a  fortune  of  considerable 
magnitude,  much  of  which  was  bequeathed  fur  be- 
nevolent objects.  An  only  daughter,  the  wife  of  the 
Hon.  Edward  D.  Hayden,  late  a  member  of  Congress, 
died  a  number  of  years  before  her  father,  and  the 
only  son,  Charles  Bowers  Winn,  unmarried,  survived 
the  father  but  a  short  time,  and  died,  the  last  member 
of  his  father's  immediate  family,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-seven.  The  family  of  Winn  had  been  promi- 
nent in  the  annals  of  the  town  from  the  time  of  its 
I  finst  settlement,  and  the  first-born  child  recorded  in 
I  Woburn  was  Increase  Winn,  born  December  5,  1641. 
I  Many  were  the  offices  of  a  civil  and  military  nature 
[  which  the  members  of  this  family  held  in  the  town  ; 
[  and  when  the  munificent  donations  of  Jonathan 
j  Bowers  and  Charles  Bjwers  Winn  are  included  in  the 
j  estimate,  no  family  can  be  said  to  have  done  so  much 
for  Woburn  as  this  old  and  well-known'  family  of 
Winn. 
I  Xhere  had  been  other  libraries  of  a  public  nature  in 
the  town,  before  the  library  known  as  the  Woburn 
public  library  had  been  thought  of.  A  social  library, 
founded  in  1789,  existed  for  quite  a  period.  A  char- 
itable religious  library,  founded  in  1807,  and  now  but 
little  used,  is  still  prest'rved  intact.  A  young  men's 
library,  founded  about  18.35,  was  in  use  for  a  while, 
but  has  been  for  the  most  part  incorporated  with  the 
present  public  library.  This  library  was  remarkable 
in  one  respect,  that  it  contained  no  religious  works  or 
novels.  Other  libraries  of  minor  importance  might 
be  mentioned  if  it  were  necessary.  But  all  these 
were  subscription  libraries,  and  not  open  free  to  all 
comers. 

>  Fruni  the  .Vnc  Eugland  Magasiae  fnr  Feb.,  1890. 
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In  1853,  the  Hon.  Jonathaa  Bowers  Winn  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  for  the  revision  of  the 
constitution  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  at  a 
town-meeting  in  Wobiirn  in  November,  18o4,  he, 
having  informally  introduced  the  subject  of  a  free 
public  library,  offered  to  give  for  that  object  the 
money  he  had  received  as  a  member  of  the  state  con- 
vention, provided  the  town  itself  would  appropriate  a 
like  sum  for  the  same  purpose.  The  project  met  with 
a  favorable  reception,  the  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
town  in  an  informal  vote,  and  thanks  were  presented 
to  Mr.  Winn  for  his  gift.  The  offer  was  formally  ac- 
cepted in  March,  ISoo,  and  the  sum  of  S300  was  ap- 
propriated to  be  added  to  his  donation,  to  be  expended 
for  books.  Thus  a  library  was  started,  which  was 
opened  for  the  first  time  on  August  20,  1856. 

No  other  important  sura  was  given  to  the  library 
by  the  Hon.  Jonathan  B  Winn  till  the  year  1875, 
when  he  and  his  brother,  Timothy  Winn,  devised 
together  the  sum  of  $5500.  In  1875  the  late  Charles 
Bowers  Winn,  son  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Winn, 
made  his  munificent  bequest  to  the  people  of  Woburn 
in  behalf  of  her  public  library,  which  was  at  once 
appreciated  as  an  endowment  of  the  richest  and 
most  permanent  kind.  This  bequest  was  accepted  by 
the  town  on  February  17,  187G,  and  itB  provisions 
were  immediately  carried  into  effect  by  a  committee, 
composed  of  John  .Johnson,  Parker  L.  Converse  and 
Edward  D.  Hayden,  the  executors  of  the  will.  A 
period  of  about  two  years  was  taken  to  erect  and  fur- 
nish a  suitable  building,  to  purchase  the  number  of 
volumes  needed  to  open  a  library  of  the  grade  con- 
templated, and  to  prepare  a  catalogue  necessary  to 
point  out  the  stores  of  knowledge  in  all  branches  that 
it  was  expected  to  cover.  The  amount  received  as  an 
immediate  legacy  was  8140,000;  the  value  of  the  pic- 
tures hft  by  Mr.  Winn  being  added,  raised  the 
amount  to  .^153.000.  As  residuary  legatee  the  town 
received  still  further  amounts  expended  on  the  li- 
brary, till  the  sum  amounted  to  S227,000.  Of  this 
amount  about  S80, 000  was  expended  for  "one  of  the 
most  exquisiiely  designed  and  harmoniously  arranged 
buildings  modern  architecture  has  produced."  About 
$15,000  was  e.'cpendeil  immediately  for  books,  many 
of.  them  of  costly  character,  and  about  S50,000  more 
was  reserved  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  income  of 
which  was  to  be  applied  to  needful  improvements  and 
the  purchase  of  current  books.  The  building  was 
opened  for  use  without  formal  ceremony  on  May  1, 
1879.  The  library  was  originally  organized  under 
the  general  law  allowing  towns  to  establish  and  main- 
taia  free  public  libraries,  and  continued  under  the 
same  law  till  18S5,  when  a  special  act  of  incorporation 
was  secured  from  tlie  Legislature  more  especially 
suited  to  its  own  peculiar  case. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  building, 
a  few  facts  iu  relation  to  Charles  Bowers  Wiun  may 
be  of  interest.  He  was  at  one  time  a  student  in 
Harvard  University  with  other  young  meu  from  Wo- 


burn, but  his  health,  never  strong,  would  not  admit 
of  his  staying  there.  He  then  made  a  voyage  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  after  that  time  spent  most  of  his 
years  in  travel,  finding  a  change  of  scene  and  climate 
a  partial  relief  from  pain.  In  consequence  of  his 
prolonged  absence,  he  was  personally  but  little  known 
to  the  citizens  of  Woburn.  In  his  journeying  he 
visited  every  habitable  portion  of  the  globe,  and  the 
accounts  of  his  wanderings,  to  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  intimate  acquaintance,  are  said  to 
have  been  intensely  interesting.  He  seldom  visited  a 
place  twice,  avoided  companionship,  and  preferred  to 
pursue  his  solitary  way  undisturbed  by  any  one's 
caprice  but  his  own.  He  was,  however,  a  broad  man, 
but  opposed  to  parade  of  any  kind.  For  nearly  a 
year  before  his  death  he  was  confined  by  illness  to  his 
house.  During  the  American  civil  war  he  sent  a  sub- 
stitute, paid  liberally  for  raising  men  for  the  town's 
quota,  and  finally  went  himself,  joining  the  Eleventh 
Massachusetts  light  battery,  while  that  command  was 
at  the  front  near  Petersburg,  Virginia,  during  the 
last  year  of  the  war,  and  serving  honorably  with  the 
battery  till  the  close  of  its  term  of  service.  He 
would  accept  no  commission,  even  though  it  was 
offered,  but  served  his  term  as  a  private  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close  of  his  service.  His  modesty 
was  remarkable.  He  was  loyal  to  his  father's  name, 
and  his  extraordinary  gift  of  a  public  library  to  Wo- 
burn was  accompanied  by  a  desire  that  the  father 
who  accumulated  the  fortune,  rather  than  the  son 
who  bestowed  it,  should  be  honored,  and  the  credit 
due  to  such  an  extensive  expenditure  should  be  the 
father's  forever.  Thus  the  inscription  prepared  by 
the  son,  and  placed  in  the  porch,  reads  thus  :  "  This 
building  was  erected  in  memory  of  Jonathan  Bowers 
Winn,  from  funds  bequeathed  by  his  son,  for  the  use, 
benefit,  and  improvement  of  the  people  of  Wo- 
burn." 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  will,  the 
best  known  architects  of  New  York  and  Boston  were 
invited  to  submit  plans  for  a  library  building,  and 
five  plans  from  as  many  different  architects  were  sub- 
mitted. That  of  the  firm  represented  by  Henry  H. 
Richardson  was  the  one  selected.  The  building  as 
it  stands,  with  a  frontage  on  the  street  of  163J  feet, 
set  seventy-five  feet  back  from  the  street,  with  a  lawa 
entirely  surrounding  it,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
imposing  in  its  architectural  effect  to  be  seen  in  New 
England  or  iu  the  country.  Its  style  is  of  an  original 
composite  nature,  resembling  its  architect's  former 
work  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  though  in  some  re- 
spects it  is  more  beautiful  than  Trinity,  for  the  reason 
that  the  original  designs  were  not  in  the  least  inter- 
fered with,  the  genius  of  the  architect  being  allowed 
fi:ll  sway.  The  contract  specified  that  the  material 
to  be  used  in  its  construction  should  be  of  McGregor 
atone  from  the  Longmeadow  quarries  at  Springfield, 
relieved  by  Ohio  cream-colored  sandstone  trimmings, 
and  the  roof  to  be  covered  with  Akron,  Ohio,  moulded 
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and  vitrified  tile  of  a  deep  red  color.     The  whole  was 
to  be  completed  for  the  sum  of  §71,625.50. 

The  main  entrance  of  the  building  is  crowned  by  a 
tower  which  rises  to  the  height  of  seventy-eight  feet. 
At  its  base  is  a  cloistered  porch,  in  which  is  placed  a 
tablet,  above  a  stone  settee,  containing  the  inscrip- 
tion prepared  by  Charles  B.  Winn.  From  the  en- 
trance a  flight  of  steps  in  the  tower  leads  to  rooms 
above,  while  a  door  opens  into  the  art  gallery,  in 
which  are  bung  the  fifty  or  more  pictures,  princi- 
■  pally  oil-paintings,  bequeathed  as  a  commencement 
of  his  collection  by  Charles  Bowers  Winn.  This  room 
is  22  by  28  feet,  with  floor  of  black  walnut,  and  wain- 
scoting of  the  same  wood.  To  the  right,  through  an 
arched  passage-way,  is  the  apse  used  for  a  museum, 
containing  in  cases  a  scientifically  arranged  and 
valuable  collection  of  fossil?,  minerals  and  birds, 
contributed  by  the  uncle  of  Charles  B.  Winn — the 
Hon.  John  Cummings.  This  room  is  about  thirty 
feet  across,  and  polygonal  in  shape.  In  the  centre  is 
a  round  table  for  readers,  on  which  is  placed  a  hand- 
some chandelier  or  fixture  designed  for  electric  light 
and  gas.  To  the  left  of  the  art  gallery  is  the  reading- 
room  proper,  36  by  24  feet,  the  finish  of  the  wainscot 
and  ceiling  being  butternut,  the  floor  being  ash. 
Around  this  room  are  drawers  and  shelves  for  books 
and  statuary.  The  library  is  in  possession  of  some 
eight  antique  busts  and  other  specimens  of  statuary 
imported  from  Italy,  which  are  placed  in  this  room. 
From  this  room  leads  the  wing  of  the  library  proper, 
at  the  entrance  to  which  is  the  delivery  desk.  This 
room  is  67  by  30  feet,  and  contains  fourteen  alcoves, 
seven  on  each  side,  in  which  are  now  shelved  some 
27,000  books,  with  ample  capacity  for  a  large  number 
more.  The  ceiling  is  of  butternut  wood,  while  the 
floor  is  of  southern  pine.  The  centre  ceiling  is  circu- 
larly arched,  and  the  columns  of  butternut  finish, 
supporting  the  roof  and  galleries,  are  surmounted 
with  beautiful  capitals,  representing  leaves,  fruit,  and 
flowers,  of  familiar  varieties,  exquisitely  carved,  no 
two  alike,  yet  all  forming  a  harmonious  whole.  This 
peculiar  feature  in  ornamentation  is  noticeable 
throughont  the  building,  and  especially  in  the  exte- 
rior decoration. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  architectural  effects 
of  the  building  itself.  Of  its  contents  little  need  be 
added  beyond  what  has  been  already  said,  that  it 
contains  many  valuable  and  useful  books,  and  a  num- 
ber of  costly  ones.  This  feature  it  is  expected  will 
be  added  to  in  full  proportion  as  time  goes  on.  The 
policy  in  this  respect  has  of  late  been  somewhat  con- 
servative, the  belief  being  that  slow  acces-iions  after 
careful  consideration  are  the  wisest  and  best.  It 
would  be  very  easy  with  the  funds  at  command  to  fill 
the  shelves  rapidly,  but  this  certainly  would  not  be 
prudent,  if  the  value  of  ihe  works  is  to  be  considered. 

The  place  the  library  has  achieved  in  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  the  town  cannot  easily  be  measured  ;  it  is 
an  undoubted  and  a  verv  high  beneficial  influencei 


I  the  extent  of  which  perhaps  could  only  be  adequately 
I  realized  by  its  sudden  withdrawal.     Ever)  thing  that 
a  reasonable  person  could  ask,  in  relation  to  what 
may  be  termed  an  intellectual  equipment  or  intel- 
lectual tools,  is  freely  and  readily  furnished. 

The  total  value  of  the  gift  of  Mr.  Winn  may  be 
generally  summarized  in  money  as  follows  'to  1881)  : 

Ori^DQl  legiicy  from  executors JHO.UOO  00 

Two  tbinJa  uf  the  lesiijiie  uf  t'btute 4:^,2£6  llj 

From    pictures 16,7t-8  oO 

From  interest  od  iiiTestment 1j,1'22  79 

From  rt-uts,  eale  of  buildings,  etc T.P'^i'  ~t> 

Totul  rcceijitt  from  r\Il  sources  (to  1S81) SrJl.uis  15 

Of  tliis  nuioiiDt  there  linJ    been  e.xpeiided  for  constructiuQ 
of  biiildiug,  ;il-cbitects,  lieuting  apparatus,  fixttlles,  etc. 

(tolSfl) 5M,.'5n3  a 

Paid  lor  real  estate li'.'l^.S  44 

for  books lo,2Sl  On 

for  piilure-i Vi.j'jo  Oil 

for  catalogue,  stationery,  etc. (i/KIT  20 

Discouut  on  I".  S.  bunds  sold   ...**' 4,1:J8  ."iit 

Making  the  totul  cost  of  building  and  contents  (toissl^    JtC2,TT0  SS 
Leaving  iiu  unexpended  baluucu  to  be  invested  of  ^ot,"Jo7.27. 

There  is  another  feature,  uncommon  in  libraries, 
namely,  an  antique  kitchen  fitted  up  in  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  basement — "an  old  farm  kitchen,  the 
fireplace,  corner  cabinet  of  china,  wall-mirror,  settle 
and  chest  of  drawers,  all  placed  as  though  in  use." 
This  collection  was  opened  to  visitors  about  ten  years 
ago,  for  the  first  time,  and  has  been  much  visited 
since.  It  contains,  in  the  words  of  a  recent  writer, 
"a  loom,  swilts,  spinning-wheels,  distaff  for  spinning 
flax,  the  cards  for  carding  wool  into  rolls,  churns 
which  are  vividly  remembered  by  old  men  who,  when 
boys,  were  reluctantly  harnessed  to  this  domestic 
instrument  of  torture  every  week  to  do  the  family 
butter-making.  Scattered  around  are  rusty  old 
swords  in  lime-eaten  scabbards;  specimens  of  the 
Queen's  Arm  with  which  our  ancestors  beat  back  the 
tierce  attacks  of  the  foe;  ironware,  from  the  little 
skillet  and  shallow  spider  to  the  big  kettle  that  held 
the  family  wash  ;  a  whole  series  of  pewter  platters, 
the  pride  of  matronly  hearts ;  toasting-irons,  piggins, 
noggins,  chests  of  drawers,  settles  (settees)  of  tough 
wood,  sets  of  andirons,  shovels,  tongs  and  iron  can- 
dlesticks to  go  with  them.  There  are  Dutch  ovens, 
bread-shovels,  waffle-irons  and  bellows  to  set  the 
wood  ablaze.  Ttie  wide,  open  fireplace  of  the  room 
has  its  ancient  crane,  pot-hooks  and  trammels  ;  and 
there  are  candle-moulds  ;  stills  that  the  fair  dames  of 
ye  olden  times  brewed  their  rose  leaves  in  for  attar  to 
scent  iheir  Sabbath-day  handkerchiefs;  queer,straight, 
stiff-backed  chairs;  looking-glasses  uncertain  aw  to 
reflection ;  the  warming-pan,  whose  glow  was  so 
graielul  when  crawling  into  a  cold  bed  in  midwinter  ; 
rare  patterns  of  old  crockery-ware  ;  cradles,  tables, 
lightstands,  secretaries ;  the  old  mortar  and  pestle 
still  fragrant  with  rich  Thanksgiving  spices;  choice 
single  samples  of  rare  wares  like  the  '  Washington 
Plate;'  decanters  that  have  graced  many  a  festive 
board ;  antique  brasses,  curious  smoking  pipes,  pew- 
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ter  buttons  that  once  ornamented  the  garments  of 
an  illustrious  ancestry;  sconces,  saddle-bags,  books 
printed  in  ancient  type,  and  innumerable  quaint  and 
curious  things,  relics  of  bygone  days." 

After  all,  what  better  description  of  the  uses  of  a 
library  is  there  than  that  given  in  the  opening  lines 
of  the  document  containing  the  signatures  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  old  Woburn  social  library  at  its 
founding  on  April  13,  1789:  "To  advance  knowl- 
edge, to  enlarge  our  ideas  and  extend  our  capacities." 
This  is  the  .service  which,  in  a  larger  way,  the  new 
Woburn  library  is  rendering  to-day. 

Note. — The  Social  Library,  founded  in  1789. 
The  preamble  to  its  preliminary  statement  began 
with  the  words  we  have  just  quoted.  It  was  gathered 
in  1789.  It  was  a  proprietary  library,  the  shares 
being  held  by  a  number  of  subscribers,  who  promised 
to  conform  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  the  major- 
ity of  the  subscribers  should  make  for  the  good  gov- 
ernment and  mental  advantage  of  the  whole.  Of  the 
original  subscribers  Loammi  Baldwin  leads  with  four 
shares,  Joseph  Bartlett  follows  with  two,  Samuel 
Thompson  with  one,  Zebadiah  Wyman  with  three, 
and  so  on,  till  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  the 
town  are  included,  some  owning  one  share,  others 
two,  and  a  few  three.  John  Hastings  owned  three 
shares.  The  names  of  the  subscribers  and  a  sketch 
of  this  library,  by  Nathan  Wyman,  are  published  in 
Oar  Paper,  vol.  ii.,  p.91.  Samuel  Thompson,  in  his 
diary,  mentions  his  going  to  Boston  to  buy  books  for 
this  library  in  1789  and  1807,  also  his  attending  occa- 
sional library  meetings.  Colonel  Leonard  Thomp- 
son was  probably  the  last  living  proprietor.  About 
1827  the  books,  some  two  or  three  hundred  in  num- 
ber, were  divided  among  the  proprietors,  some  being 
given  to  a  library  in  Lynn.  The  books  were  mostly 
of  history  and  travel — works  of  pottry  and  fiction 
being  very  iew.  Occasionally,  at  the  present  time, 
some  book  or  relic  of  this  library  is  seen. 

The  Charitable  Religious  Library,  founded 
in  18U7.  This  library  is  still  extant,  in  the  present 
custody  of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  A  little 
pamphlet  of  eight  pages,  containing  its  conslitucion 
and  the  catalogue  of  its  books,  wa.s  published  at  the 
time  of  its  organization,  a  few  copies  of  which  are  yet 
preserved.'  "This  institution,"  says  the  pamphlet, 
"originated  in  the  congregational  Church  in  Woburn, 
A.D.  1807,  and  wa.s  carried  into  effect  by  a  general 
subscription  in  the  town.''-  The  constitution  begins 
with  the  following  words:  "The  Congregational 
Church  in  Woburn,  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction  to  the  temporal  and 
eternal  happiness  of  themselves,  their  neighbors  and 
posterity,'   having  taken    measures    to    establish    a 


1  Viz.  ;  ''Couslitution  of  tl:e  Churitible  Reljgioiia  Library  io  Woburn, 
and  catiilugiie  uf  b<jukjj  wliicii  it  cuiitaias,"  ^  pp.,  liiruo.,  [IliOT.  ] 

-  .\  list  uf  Ihe  autiacribc-ni  to  "  Woburn  Cliarilable  Religious  I.ibnirr," 
not  church  members.  \i  prfcjerveil  lU  ths  W'tjuian  full.  .lAS^'.,  Woburn 
Public  Library,  \j  :  1:1J. 


charitable  religious  library,  did,  on  the  7ih  of  April, 
1807,  unanimouoly  adopt  the  following  articles  as  its 
constitution." 

The  articles  referred  to  are  fifteen  in  number,  and 
from  them  a  few  facts  are  selected  to  illustrate  the 
purposes  and  scope  of  the  organization.  The  first 
object  was  to  supply  the  library  with  the  plainest 
and  most  practical  books  on  moral  and  religious 
subjects.  The  librarian  was  to  give  out  and  receive 
books  every  Monday,  p.  m.,  and  he  could  also,  when 
convenient,  accommodate  persons  at  any  other  time. 
The  library  was  for  the  use  of  all  persona  regularly 
residing  in  the  town  of  Woburn,  and  al.so  inhabitants 
of  other  towns  adjacent  to  Woburn  were  allowed  to 
use  it  by  the  payment  of  fifty  cents  annually,  and  life 
membership  could  be  obtained  by  the  payment  of 
two  dollars.  A  book  could  be  kept  out  two  months 
at  one  time,  and  all  books  were  to  be  returned  once 
each  year.  A  fine  of  five  cents  a  week  was  charged 
for  detaining  books  beyond  the  legal  time.  The 
catalogue  appended  to  these  articles  contained  about 
120  titles,  arranged  alphabetically  by  authors.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  works  were  as  a  rule  strictly 
religious  in  character,  their  titles  being  jiiven  in  the 
briefest  possible  space,  and  with  a  general  suppres- 
sion of  capital  letters.  Of  some  volumes  there  were 
a  number  of  copies,  in  some  cases  as  many  as  tweKe. 
Another  catalogue  of  the  books  in  this  library  was 
published  in  1856,  and  another  in  1868. 

The  Young  Men's  Libeiary,  founded  about  1835. 
The  constitution  and  catalogue  of  this  library,  be- 
longing to  the  organization  known  as  the  Young 
Men's  Society,  was  published  in  1835,  and  another 
catalogue  of  their  books  was  published  in  1852.  The 
Woburn  Young  Men's  Society  was  founded  with  a 
patriotic  moral  purpose,  and  for  mutual  instruction 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  age  of 
its  members  was  limited  from  14  to  30  years.  In  the 
first  publicaiion  is  a  list  of  active  and  honorary  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  library.  An  annual  fee  of  fifty  cents  was  required 
for  its  use,  outsiders  paying  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for 
the  privilege.  Books  could  be  kept  out  three  weeks, 
and  fines  for  overdue  books  were  12J  cents  per 
week. 

The  library  was  composed  of  books  of  science  and 
instruction,  and  of  such  works  only  as  treat  of  facts, 
it  being  understood  that  works  of  fiction  and  theology 
should  be  excluded  from  it.  The  works  were  cla-sed 
under  history,  biography,  travels  and  voyages,  and 
scientific  and  miscellaneous  works.  The  catalogue 
of  1852  is  arranged  under  the  same  classification,  the 
subscription  being  the  same  amount  per  year  as 
previously.  Miss  Ruth  Maria  Leathe  was  then  the 
librarian.  Other  librarians  were  Capt.  Marshall 
Tidd  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Cutter.  In  1865  the  volumes 
of  this  library  to  the  number  of  375  were  added  to  the 
Woburn  Public  Library,  and  its  existence  as  a  sepa- 
rate library  ceased. 
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The  North  WoBrsx  Library,  founded  in  1840.' 
The  North  Woburn  Library  Association  was  or- 
ganized in  November,  1840.  The  labor  which  re- 
sulted in  this  achievement  was  very  largely  performed 
by  Benjamin  Coolidge,  a  grandson  of  Colonel  Loam- 
mi  Baldwin.  Possessing  unusual  intelligence,  his 
tirele«8  and  almost  boundless  energy  knew  no  rest  till 
his  purpose  was  accomplished.  As  a  fitting  return 
for  his  perseverance,  the  Association  chose  him  for 
their  first  President.  In  accordance  with  their  vote, 
each  male  adult  member  paid  one  dollar  at  once, 
with  the  understanding  that  this  sum  should  be  given 
each  year.  Each  female  aad  each  minor  paid,  on  the 
same  condition,  fifty  cents.  As  there  were  forty- 
seven  of  the  former  and  forty-two  of  the  latter  class 
of  original  members,  the  sum  of  sixty-eight  dol- 
lars was  raised  in  the  outset.  To  this  were  added 
six  dollars  in  gifts,  making  seventy-four  dollars  as  a 
beginning  for  the  purchase  of  books.  A  considerable 
number  of  volumes  were  also  given  by  individuals 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Association.  This  nucleus  of 
the  proposed  library,  consisting  of  102  volumes,  was 
opened  November  21,  1840,  for  the  delivery  of  books 
to  members.-  By  a  special  gift  of  twenty-five  dollars 
from  James  F.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  a  native  of  North  Wo- 
burn, then  residing  in  Boston,  the  number  of  volumes 
was  .soon  increased  to  132. 

From  this  time  on  for  many  years  there  were 
essentially  the  same  sources  of  income  and  an  expen- 
diture sufficient  to  secure  a  gradual,  though  small, 
yearly  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes.  Accord- 
ing to  a  catalogue  issued  in  1874,  there  were  then 
1016  volume?,  besides  various  miscellaneous  public 
documents,  reports,  etc. 

On  March  26,  1877,  the  124th  birthday  of  Count 
Rumford,  the  Rumford  Historical  Association  was 
organized  and  subsequently  incorporated.  As  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Library  Association  were  also  members 
of  thij,  it  was  thought  best  that  the  former  should  be 
merged  in  the  latter,  and  that  the  library  should 
thenceforth  be  called  the  Rumford  Library.  The  old 
Rumford  House  having  become  the  property  of  the 
Association,  it  was  also  voted  that  the  library,  then 
homeless,  should  be  set  up  in  the  very  room  where 
Benjamin  Thompson,  the  future  Scientist  and  Count, 
wa.s  born:  In  that  historic  room  it  has  remained 
until  the  present  time.  Under  this  new  regime,  it 
was  decided  that  it  should  be  a  free  librartj,  and 
though  still  retained  in   North  Woburn  for  the  use 


'Sketch  by  Leaudcr  Tliompson. 

=The  paper  for  signatures  wa»  headed  aa  followa  :  "The  undersigned, 
young  men  of  New  Bridge,  in  the  town  of  Woburn,  being  desirous  of 
having  a  greater  conimand  o(  books  Ibao  eacli  one  can  conveniently 
obtain  by  his  own  unaided  exertious,  have  determined  to  form  them- 
aelves  into  an  aesociation  for  tlie  purt>ose  of  securing  a  library  of  useful 
works;  inasmuch  as  the  investigation  of  truth  affords  equal  pleasure 
and  much  greater  beoeBt  than  the  perusal  of  fiction,  it  shall  be  a  fun- 
damental principle  in  the  constitution  this  association  may  form,  to 
exclude  novels  and  light  reading  generally. "—ITuiuni  Journal,  Nov.  18, 
IBSI. 


of  the  people  of  the  village,  and  under  the  immediate 
care  and  control  of  the  otficers  of  thfl  Rumford  His- 
torical Association,  be  made,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Public  Library  Committee,  an  adjunct  of  the  Town 
Library.  The  object  of  this  was  to  make  it  a  con- 
venient channel  for  the  delivery,  on  regular  specified 
days,  of  books  from  the  general  library  as  well  as 
from  that  of  the  Association.  This  arrangement, 
which  continued  till  receniy,  gave  great  satisfaction. 

As  no  catalogue  of  the  Rumfurd  Library  has  been 
isjued  since  1874,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  some  vol- 
umes have  fallen  into  disuse,  while  others,  newly  re- 
ceived, have  not  yet  been  regularly  numbered  and 
arranged,  the  writer  cannot,  with  exact  accuracy, 
state  the  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  library. 
From  certain  data  at  hand,  however,  it  seems  safe  to 
say  that  the  whole  number  is  between  1.J00  and  IGOO 
volumes.  And  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  it  has 
been  and  still  is  very  useful. 

Note. — In  1852  a  printed  catalogue  of  456  books 
was  issued  belonging  to  this  library,  and  another  was 
issued  ill  1S74,  and  perhaps  others  earlier.  The  Wo- 
burn Public  Library  itself  has  not  a  complete  set  of 
its  own  publications. 

The  Warren  Academy  had  a  lib'-ary  of  300  or  more 
volumes,  and  an  Agricultural  Library  of  150  volumes 
was  united  to  the  Woburn  Public  Library  collection 
in  1865-66.  The  largest  private  library  in  Woburn 
probably  is  that  of  the  late  George  R.  Baldwin,  which 
numbers  some  7000  volumes,  and  contains  many 
works  of  unusual  value.  These  libraries,  it  i.s  ex- 
pected, will  be  deposited  in  the  Woburn  Public  Li- 
brary, which  possetsea  ample  facilities  for  their  safe 
keeping. 

Among  the  Woburn  libraries  not  already  mentioned  are  the  follow- 
ing, whose  catalogues  are  to  be  found  in  the  Woburn  Pulilic  Library  : 
Pippy's  Circulating  Library.  ISoT  ;  i.ilosveuor  X  (.'f.'H  i^'irculatlng  Li- 
brary, ISGT  ;  First  Congrcgiiiional  Sabballi-Scliool  Library,  imiS  (an- 
other, no  datel  ;  First  Luilarinn  Parish,  do.,  1809,  1870;  Baptist,  do 
ls7U  ;  Metbudidt  Episcopal  do.  (no  date;. 
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biogr.vphic.vl   notices. 

Count  Rumford,'  Wobcrn's  Most  Eminent 
Native. — Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Rumford 
(1753-1814),  an  eminent  man  of  science,  enlightened 
philanthropist,  and  sagacious  public  administrator, 
was  born  at  Woburn,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1753,  and 
died  at  Auteuil,  near  Paris,  in  1814.  His  family  had 
been  settled  in  New  England  since  the  middle  of  (he 


^  From    Enct/clopedia   Briiamiica,  0th   ed.,    vol.   xxiii.     By  Frederick 
Drummond. 
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century  preceding  his  birth,  and  belonged  to  the  class 
of  moderately  wealthy  farmers.  His  father  died 
while  Thompson  was  very  young,  and  his  mother 
speedily  married  a  second  time.  But  he  seems  to 
have  been  well  cared  for,  and  his  education  was  so 
far  from  neglected  that,  according  to  his  own  state- 
.  ment,  he  was  at  the  age  of  fourteen  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced "in  algebra,  geometry,  asironoray,  and  even 
the  higher  mathematics,"  to  calculate  a  solar  eclipse 
within  four  seconds  of  accuracy.  In  17G6  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  storekeeper  at  Salem,  in  New 
England,  and  while  in  that  employment  occupied 
himself  in  chemical  and  mechanical  experiments,  as 
well  as  in  engraving,  in  which  he  attained  to  some 
proficiency.  The  outbreak  of  the  American  war  put 
a  stop  to  the  trade  of  his  master,  and  he  thereupon 
left  Salem  and  went  to  Boston,  where  he  engaged 
himself  as  as-istant  in  another  store.  He  afterwards 
applied  himself  to  the  study,  with  a  view  to  the  prac- 
tice, of  medicine,  and  then  (although,  as  he  affirms, 
for  only  si.x  weeks  and  three  day?)  he  became  aschool- 
teacher — it  is  believed  at  Bradford,  on  the  Merrimack. 
Thompson  was  at  that  period  between  eighteen  and 
nineteen  years  old  ;  and  at  nineteen,  he  says,  "  I  mar- 
ried, or  rather  I  was  married."  His  wife  was  the 
widow  of  a  Colonel  Rolfe,  and  the  daughter  of  a  Mr. 
Walker,  "a  highly  respectable  minister,  and  one  of 
the  first  settlers  at  Rumford,"  now  called  Concord,  in 
Xew  Hampshire.  His  wife  was  possessed  of  consid- 
erable property,  and  was  his  senior  by  fourteen  years. 
This  marriage  was  the  foundation  of  Thompson's 
success.  Within  three  years  of  it,  however,  he  left 
his  wife  in  America  to  make  his  way  to  wealth  and 
distinction  in  Europe,  and,  although  his  only  child 
by  her,  a  daughter,  subsequently  joined  him,  he  never 
saw  and,  so  far  as  anything  appears  to  the  contrary, 
never  attempted  or  desired  to  see  her  again. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  Thompson  became  ac- 
quainted with  Governor  Wentworth,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, who,  struck  by  his  appearance  and  bearing, 
conferred  on  him  the  majority  of  a  local  regiment  of 
militia.  He  speedily  became  the  object  of  distrust 
among  the  friends  of  the  American  cause,  and  it  was 
considered  prudent  that  he  should  seek  an  early  op- 
portunity of  leaving  ihe  country.  On  the  evacuation 
of  Boston  by  the  royal  troops,  therefore,  in  1776,  he 
was  selected  by  Governor  Wentworth  to  carry  de- 
spatches to  England.  On  his  arrival  in  London  he 
almost  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord 
George  Germaine,  secretary  of  state,  who  appointed 
him  to  a  clerk.'hip  in  his  office.  Within  a  few 
months  he  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  secretary  of 
the  province  of  Georgia,  and  in  about  four  years  he 
was  made  under-secretary  of  state.  His  official  du- 
ties, however,  did  not  materially  interfere  with  the 
prosecution  of  scientific  pursuit.'*,  and  in  1779  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Among  the 
subjects  to  which  he  especially  directed  his  attention 
were  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder,  the  construc- 


tion of  firearms,  and  the  system  of  signaling  at  sea. 
In  connection  with  the  last,  he  made  a  cruise  in  the 
Channel  fleet,  on  board  the  "Victory,"  as  a  volunteer 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Hardy. 
On  the  resignation  of  Lord  North's  administration, 
of  which  Lord  George  Germaine  was  one  of  the  least 
lucky  and  most  unpopular  members,  Thompson  left 
the  civil  service,  and  was  nominated  to  a  cavalry 
command  in  the  revolted  provinces  of  America.  But 
the  War  of  Independence  was  practically  at  an  end, 
and  in  1783  he  finally  quitted  active  service,  with  the 
rank  and  half-pay  of  a  lieutenant-colonel.  He  now 
formed  the  design  of  joining  the  Austrian  army,  for 
the  purpose  of  campaigning  against  the  Turks,  and 
so  crossed  over  from  Dover  to  Calais  with  Gibbon, 
who,  writing  to  his  friend  Lord  Sheffield,  calls  his 
fellow -passenger  "Mr.  Secretary-Colonel- Admiral- 
Philosopher  Thompson."  At  Strasburg  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Prince  Maximilian,  afterwards  elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  was  by  him  invited  to  enter  the  civil 
and  military  service  of  that  state.  Having  obtained 
the  leave  of  the  British  Government  to  accept  the 
prince's  offer,  he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood 
from  George  III.,  and  during  eleven  years  he  re- 
mained at  Munich  as  minister  of  war,  minister  of 
police,  and  grand  chamberlain  to  the  elector.  His 
political  and  courtly  employments,  however,  did  not 
absorb  all  his  time,  and  he  contributed  during  his 
stay  in  Bavaria  a  number  of  papers  to  the  Philosoph- 
ical Transactions.  But  that  he  was  sufficiently  alert 
as  the  principal  adviser  of  the  elector  the  results  of 
his  labors  in  that  capacity  amply  prove.  He  reorgan- 
ized the  Bavarian  army;  he  suppressed  mendicity 
and  found  employment  for  the  poor ;  and  he  im- 
mensely improved  the  condition  of  the  industrial 
classes  throughout  the  country  by  providing  them 
with  work  and  instructing  them  in  the  practice  of 
domestic  economy.  Of  the  prompt  and  the  business- 
like manner  in  which  he  was  wont  to  carry  his  plans 
into  execution,  a  single  example  may  serve  as  an  il- 
lustration. The  multitude  of  beggars  in  Bavaria  had 
long  been  a  public  nuisance  and  danger.  In  one  day 
Thompson  caused  no  fewer  than  2600  of  these  out- 
casts and  depredators,  in  Munich  and  its  suburbs 
alone,  to  be  arrested  by  military  patrols  and  trans- 
ferred by  them  to  an  industrial  establishment  which 
he  had  prepared  for  their  recepti'  n.  In  this  institu- 
tion they  were  both  housed  and  fed,  and  they  not 
only  supported  themselves  by  their  labors  but  earned 
a  surplus  for  the  benefit  of  the  electoral  revenues. 
The  principle  on  which  their  treatment  proceeded  is 
stated  by  Thompson  in  the  following  memorable 
words:  "To  make  vicious  and  abandoned  people 
happy,"  he  says,  "it  h:i3  generally  been  supposed  ne- 
cessary first  to  make  them  virtuous.  But  why  not 
reverse  this  order?  Why  not  make  them  first  happy, 
and  then  virtuous?"  In  1791  he  was  created  a  count 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Enpire,  and  chose  his  title  of 
Rumford  from  the  nane  as  it  then  was  of  the  .Vmeri- 
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can  township  to  which  hi3  wife's  family  belonged.  In 
1795  he  visited  England,  one  incident  of  his  joarney 
being  the  loss  of  all  his  private  papers,  including  the 
materials  for  an  autobiography,  which  were  contained 
in  a  box  stolen  from  off'  his  post-chaise  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  During  his  residence  in  London  he 
applied  himself  to  the  discovery  of  methods  for 
curing  smoky  chimneys  and  the  contrivance  of  im- 
provements iu  the  construction  of  fireplaces.  But  he 
was  quickly  recalled  to  Bavaria.  Munich  being  threat- 
ened at  once  by  an  Austrian  and  a  French  army.  The 
elector  fled  from  his  capital,  and  it  was  entirely  owing 
to  Rumford's  energy  and  tact  that  a  hostile  occupa- 
tion of  the  city  was  prevented.  It  was  now  proposed 
that  he  should  be  accredited  as  Bavarian  ambassador 
in  London;  but  the  circumstance  that  he  was  a  Brit- 
ish subject  presented  an  unsurraountable  obstacle. 
He,  however,  again  came  to  England,  and  remained 
there  in  a  private  station  for  several  years.  In  1799 
he,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  projected 
the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Institution,  which 
received  its  charter  of  incorporation  from  George  III. 
in  1800.  Rnmford  himself  selected  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  as  the  first  scientific  lecturer  there.  Until 
1804,  when  he  definitely  settled  in  France,  Rumford 
lived  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle  Street, 
or  at  a  house  which  he  rented  at  Brompton,  where  he 
passed  hia  time  in  the  steady  pursuit  of  those  re- 
searches relating  to  heat  and  light  and  the  economy 
of  fuel,  on  which  his  scientific  fame  is  principally 
based.  He  then  established  himself  in  Paris,  and 
married  (his  first  wife  having  been  dead  for  many 
years)  as  his  second  wife  the  wealthy  widow  of  Lavoi- 
sier, the  celebrated  chemist.  With  this  lady  he  led 
an  extremely  uncomfortable  life,  till  at  last  they 
agreed  to  separate.  Rumford  took  up  his  residence 
at  Auteuil,  where  he  died  suddenly  in  1814,  in  the 
sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  the  founder  and  the  first  recipient  of  the 
Rumford  medal  of  the  London  Royal  Society.  He 
was  also  the  founder  of  the  Rumford  medal  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the 
Rumford  professorship  in  Harvard  University.  His 
complete  works  were  published  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Boston  in  1872,  and 
a  full  and  extremely  interesting  memoir  of  the  author 
which  was  issued  with  them  was  republished  in  Lon- 
don by  Messrs.  Macmillan  in  1876. 

AETIST8   RESIDENT  IN  WOBURN  :   BENJAMIN  CHAMP- 
NEY  AND  ALBERT  THOMPSON.' 

Benjamin  Champney,  painter,  born  in  New 
Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Nov.  20,  1817.  He  was  gr.iduated  at 
Appleton  Academy,  in  his  native  town,  in  1834.  He 
went  to  Boston  in  that  year,  worked  in  Pendleton's 
lithographic  establishmt-nt  in  1837-40,  studied  and 
painted  at  the  Louvre,  Paris,  in  1841-46,  then  visited 

^  From  Appleton'*  Cuclopndin  of  Amtricnn  Biogrnphy. 


I  Italy  with  Kensett,  and,  revisiting  Europe  in  1847- 
4S,  painted  a  panorama  of  the  Rhine.  Since  1853  he 
has  passed  his  summers  at  North  Conway,  N.  H., 
where  he  has  a  cottage  and  a  studio,  and  has  painted 
many   White    mountain   views,  as   well   as   those  of 

\  Switzerland,  which  are  owned  in  and  around  Boston. 

I  He  was  president  of  the  Boston  Art  Club  in  1858,  and 

i  in  1865-66  he  again  visited  Europe,  spending  a  aum- 

I  mer  in  Brittany. 

Albert  Thompson,  artist,  born  in  Woburn,  Mass., 
Mar.  18,  1853.    He  became  a  pupil   of  William  E. 

I  Norton  in  1873,  and  in  1872  and  1875  traveled  in 

I  Europe.  During  1880-81  he  studied  in  Paris  under 
Jules  J.  Lefebvre  and  Gustave  R.  C.  Buulanger  at 
Julien's  academy,  and  also  anatomy  at  the  Ecole  des 
beaux  arts  Among  his  works,  mainly  landscapes 
and  cattle-pieces,  are  "After  the  Shower"  (1876); 
'•Clearing  up''  (1877);  "More  Wind  than  R:iin,"  in 
Woburn  Public  Library  (1885) ;  and  "  Changing  Past- 
ure" and  "An   October   Afternoon "  (1886).     He  is 

I  the  author  of  "Principles  of  Perspective"  (Boston, 
1878). 

j   inventors  :     SAMUEL     BLODGET,     A     NATIVE,     AND 
I       CHARLES   fiOODYEAR,    A    RESIDENT   OF   WOBURN. 

j      Samuel    Blodget,   inventor,   born    in   Woburn, 
j  Mass.,    April    1,    1724;     died    in    Haverhill,    Mass., 
I  Sept.  1,  1807.  He  participated  in  the  French  and  In- 
I  dian  war,  was  a  member  of  the  expedition  against 
j  Louisbourg  in  1745,  and  afterwards  became  a  judge  of 
j  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county  of  Hills- 
borough, N.  H.     In  1783,  with  a  machine  of  his  own 
invention,  he  raised  a   valuable  cargo  from  a   ship 
sunk  near  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  then  went  to  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  similar  enterprises. 
He  met  with  discouragement  in  Spain,  and  his  prop- 
osition in  England  to  raise  the  "Royal  George"  was 
unsuccessful.     On  his  return  to  the  United  Slates  he 
established  a  duck  factory  in  1791,  and  in  1793  re- 
moved to  New  Hampshire,  where  he  began  the  canal 
that  bears  his  name  around  Amoskeng  Falls  in  the 
Merrimack.     He  expended  a  large  6um  of  money  on 
this  enterprise  without  being  able  to  complete  the 
work,  and,  becoming  financially  embarrassed,  was  for 
a  time   imprisoned   for  debt.     See  "  Massachusetts 
Historical    Collections"  (second  series,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
153,  154).    (Cf.  Woburn  Journal,  October  25,  1873,  for 
an  extended  sketch.) 

Charles  Goodyear,  inventor,  born  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  December  29,  1800;  died  in  New  York  City 
July  1,  1860.  In  1834  Goodyear  first  turned  hia  at- 
tention to  the  substance  of  India  rubber,  and  from  then 
until  his  death  the  idea  of  producing  from  it  a  solid 
elastic  material  occupied  his  entire  mind.  His  ex- 
periments were  conducted  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  in  different  towns  of  Massachusetts,  with 
his  family  always  in  want,  and  himself  frequently  in 
prison  for  debt.  Although  he  died  in  debt,  he  lived 
to  see  hia  material  applied  to  nearly  500  uses,  and  to 
give  employment  to  upward  of  60,000  persons. 
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"At  Woburn,  one  day  in  the  spring  of  1839,  after 
five  years'  previous  investigation,  lie  was  standing, 
witii  his  brother  and  several  other  persona,  in  a  store 
near  a  very  hot  stove.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  mass 
of  his  compound  of  sulphur  and  gum,  upon  which  he 
was  expatiating  in  his  usual  vehement  manner,  the 
company  exhibiting  the  indifference  to  which  he  was 
accustomed.  In  the  crisis  of  his  argument  he  made 
a  violent  gesture,  which  brought  the  mass  in  contact 
with  the  stove,  which  was  hot  enough  to  melt  India 
rubber  instantly.  Upon  looking  at  it  a  moment 
after  he  perceived  that  his  compound  had  not  melted 
in  ihe  least  degree  I  It  had  charred  as  leather  does, 
but  no  part  of  the  surface  had  dissolved;  there  was 
not  a  sticky  place  upon  it.  To  say  that  he  was  aston- 
ished at  this  would  but  faintly  express  his  ecstasy  of 
amazement.  The  result  was  absolutely  new  to  all 
experience — India  rubber  not  melting  in  contact 
with  red-hot  iron  !  Eagerly  he  showed  his  charred 
India  rubber  to  his  brother  and  to  the  other  bystand- 
ers, and  dwelt  upon  the  novelty  and  marvelousners 
of  his  fact. 

"  Then  we  see  him  resorting  to  the  shops  and  fac- 
tories in  the  neighborhood  of  Woburn,  asking  the 
privilege  of  using  an  oven  after  working  hours,  or  of 
hangibg  a  piece  of  India  rubber  in  the  man-hole  of 
the  boiler.  If  the  people  of  New  England  were  not 
the  most '  neighborly  '  people  in  the  world,  his  fam- 
ily must  have  starved  or  he  must  have  given  up  his 
experiments.  But  with  all  the  generosity  of  his 
neighbors,  his  children  were  o.''ten  sick,  hungry  and 
cold,  w'thout  medicine,  food  or  fuel.  One  witness 
testities, — 

"  '  I  found  (in  1839)  that  they  had  not  fuel  to  burn, 
nor  food  to  eat,  and  did  not  know  where  to  get  a 
morsel  of  food  from  one  day  to  another,  unless  it  was 
aent  in  to  them.' 

"  By  ihe  time  that  he  had  exhausted  the  patience  of 
the  foreman  of  the  works  near  Woburn,  he  hud  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  oven  was  the  proper  means 
of  applying  heat  to  his  compound.  An  oven  he 
forthwith  determined  to  build. 

"  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1839-40.  One  of  those 
long  and  terrible  snow-storms,  for  which  New  Eng- 
land is  noted,  had  been  raging  for  many  hours,  and 
he  awoke  one  morning  to  find  his  little  cottage  half- 
buried  in  snow,  the  storm  still  continuing,  and  in  his 
house  not  an  atom  of  fuel  nor  a  morsel  of  food.  His 
children  were  very  young,  and  he  was  himself  sick 
and  feeble.  The  "charity  of  his  neighbors  was  ex- 
hausted, and  he  had  not  the  courage  to  face  their 
reproaches.  As  he  looked  out  of  the  v/indow  upon 
the  dreary  and  tumultuous  scene,  '  fit  emblem  of  his 
condition,'  he  remarks,  he  called  to  mind  that  a  few 
days  before  an  acquainianie,  a  mere  acquaintance, 
who  lived  some  miles  otf,  had  given  him  upon  the 
road  a  more  friendly  greeting  than  he  was  then  ac- 
customed to  receive.  It  had  cheered  his  heart  as 
he    trudged  sadly   by,  and   it  now  returned   vividly 


to  his  mind.  To  this  gentleman  he  determined  to 
apply  for  relief,  if  he  could  reach  his  house.  Terri- 
ble was  his  struggle  with  the  wind  and  the  deep 
drifts.  Often  he  was  ready  to  faint  with  fatigue, 
sickness  and  hunger,  and  he  would  be  obliged  to  sit 
down  upon  a  bank  of  snow  to  rest.  He  reached  the 
house  and  told  his  story,  not  omitting  the  oft-told 
tale  of  his  new  discovery,  that  mine  of  wealth  if  only 
he  could  procure  the  means  of  working  it!  The  eager 
eloquence  of  the  inventor  was  seconded  by  the  gaunt 
and  yellow  face  of  the  man.  His  generous  acquaint- 
ance entertained  him  cordially,  and  lent  him  a  sum 
of  money,  which  not  only  carried  his  family  through 
the  worst  of  the  winter,  but  enabled  him  to  continue 
his  experiments  on  a  small  scale.  0.  B.  Coolidge,  of 
Woburn,  was  the  name  of  this  benefactor." 

These  selections  are  from  Parton's  Famoua  Ameri- 
cans of  Recent  Times. 

COLLEGE    PRESIDE>fTS,    NATIVES    OF    'WOBURN: 
SAMUEL   LOCKE   AND   JAMES   WALKER. 

Samuel  Locke,  educator,  born  in  Woburn,  Mass., 
23d  November,  1732  ;  died  in  Sherborn,  Mass.,  15ih 
January,  1778.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1755  ;  ordained  a  minister  at  Sherburne,  7th  Novem- 
ber, 1759,  and  retained  this  pastorate  till  1769,  when 
he  was  appointed  president  of  Harvard,  21st  March, 
1769.  On  1st  December,  1773,  he  resigned  from  the 
presidency,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  re- 
tirement. Harvard  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
D.Yi.  in  1773.  The  only  production  of  Dr.  Locke's 
in  print  is  his  "  Convention  Sermon  "  (1772). 

James  Walker,  president  of  Harvard,  born  in 
Burlington  or  in  Woburn,  Mass,  of  which  that  town 
was  then  a  part,  16ih  August,  1794;  died  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  23d  December,  1874.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1814,'  studied  theology  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Charlestown  for  twenty-one  years.  During  this  period 
he  was  active  in  his  parochial  duties  and  in  advocat- 
ing the  cause  of  school  and  college  education,  lec- 
tured extensively  and  with  success,  and  was  a  close 
student  of  literature  and  philosophy.  In  1831-39  he 
was  an  editor  of  the  Christian  Examiner.  He  re- 
signed his  pastorate  in  July,  1839,  and  the  fallowing 
September  became  profeswr  of  moral  and  intellectual 
philosophy  in  Harvard,  was  elected  its  president  in 
1853,  and  held  office  till  his  resignation,  in  I860.  He 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  scholarly  pursuits, 
and  left  his  valuable  library  and  $15,000  to  Harvard. 
That  college  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1835, 
and  Yale,  that  of  LL.D.  in  1860.  He  published  nu- 
merous sermons,  addresses  and  lectures,  including  three 
series  of  lectures  on  "  Natural  Religion  "  and  a  cour.^e 
of  Lowell  Institute  lectureson  "The  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion ;  "  "Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Har- 
vard College"  (Boston,  1861);  a  "  Memorial  of  Daniel 
Appleton  White"  (1863);  and  a  "Memoir  of  Josiah 
Quincy  "  (1867).    After  his  death  a   volume  of  his 
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"Discourses  "  appeared  (1S76).  He  also  edited,  as 
college  iext-book-t,  Dugald  Stewart's  '•Philosophy  of 
the  Active  and  Moral  Powers''  (1849),  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Reid'a  "  Essays  ou  the  Intellectual  Powers, 
Abridged,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  and  Others  "  (1850).  See  "  Memorial" 
(Cambridge,  1875),  and  "  Services  at  the  Dedication 
of  a  Mural  Monument  to  James  Walker  in  the  Har- 
vard Church  in  Charlestown  "  (1884). 

MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS   FROM  WOBURX  :   EDWARD  D. 
HAYDEJJ. 

Mr.  Hayden  was  born  in  Cambridge,  December  27, 
1833.  He  attended  the  public  schools  in  that  place 
and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Lawrence  Academy,  in 
Groton,  to  be  fitted  for  college.  In  1850  he  entered 
Harvard  College,  graduating  with  his  class  in  1854. 
He  studied  law  at  Harvard  Law  School,  and  in  the 
offices  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  (Jhapman,  in  Spring- 
field, and  Ezra  Ripley,  in  Boston.  In  February, 
1858,  he  opened  a  law-office  in  Woburn,  where  he 
continued  in  practice  until  1862,  when  he  received 
the  appointment  of  assistant  paymaster  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  He  served  in  the  Mississippi  Squadron, 
under  Admiral  Porter,  during  the  Vicksburg  and  Red 
River  campaigns.  In  1866  he  returned  to  Woburn, 
and  engaged  in  business  in  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Winn  & 
Co.,  in  which  he  continued  until  1875.  In  1874  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
AVoburn,  which  office  he  held  until  1890.  Mr.  Hay- 
den was  re-elected  to  the  House  for  1881,  having  been 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1880. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  49th  and  50th  Congresses, 
representing  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  Congressional 
District.  In  Woburn  he  has  held  many  local  offices, 
selectman,  library  trustee,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
WOB  nSN—{  C<mtinued). 

ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORY. 
BY   REV.   L.  THOMPSON. 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Woburn  is,  in  its 
beginnings,  closely  connected  with  that  of  Charles- 
town,  of  which  Woburn  was  once  a  part,  and,  in  its 
progress,  with  that  of  several  other  towns,  which  were 
once  a  part  of  Woburn.  The  founders  of  Woburn  were 
all,  or  nearly  all,  from  the  early  settlers  of  Charles- 
town.  As  early  as  1640  some  of  these  men,  more  ad- 
venturous than  the  rest,  began  to  explore  the  "  un- 
known northernnew,"  sometimes  called  "the  wilder- 
ness," though  included  within  the  bounds  of  Charles- 
town,  and,  till  the  date  of  its  incorporation,  October 
6,  1662,  called  "Charlestown  Village."    It  then  in- 


cluded Wilmington,  Burlington  and  nearly  all  of 
Winchester.  Led  on  by  Edward  Converse,  a  man  of 
wpnderlul  energy  and  ever-restless  activity,  and  the 
builder  of  the  first  house,  the  first  bridge  and  the  first 
mill  in  the  unsettled  region,  maoy  followed,  some  of 
whom  being,  as  the  historian  Johnson  says,  "  shallow 
in  brains,"  soon  became  faint-hearted  and  returned. 
The  number  of  settlers,  however,  became,  little  by 
little,  so  numerous  that  they  began,  more  and  more 
earnestly,  to  entertain  the  thought  of  a  church  organ- 
ization. Meanwhile  the  mother  church  at  Charles- 
town  became  so  seriously  apprehensive  that  Charles- 
town  itself  would  be  depopulated  by  the  departure  of 
80  many  of  her  members  as  to  raise  objections  to  and 
decidedly  discourage  the  proposals  for  a  new  settle- 
ment. And  it  was  not  till  it  was  clearly  seen  that 
the  tide  setting  in  that  direction  could  not  be  resisted, 
and  the  increase  and  permanence  of  the  settlement 
were  inevitable,  that  the  consent  of  the  First  Church 
was  gained  to  the  proposed  enterprise.  Seven  men, 
all  members  of  the  church  in  Charlestown,  were,  at 
length,  appointed  as  a  "committee"  to  etfect,  in  the 
usual  way,  the  outward  and  legal  organization  of  .i 
new  church.  These  men  were:  Edward  Johnson, 
Edward  Converse,  .Toun  Mousall,  William  Learned, 
Ezekiel  Richardson,  Thomas  Richardson  and  Samuel 
Richardson — the  last  three  being  brothers.  There 
were  many  besides  these  seven  among  the  first  settlers, 
both  men  and  women,  equally  interested,  who  doubt- 
less only  awaited  the  accomplishment  of  this  organi- 
zation to  become,  with  the  seven  organizers,  members 
in  full  communion. 

The  organization  was  effected  August  14,  O.  S.,  or 
August  24,  N.  S.,  1642.  Beside  the  Hon.  Increase 
Nowell  as  the  representative  of  the  secular  authority 
of  the  Colony,  there  were  present  the  following  mes- 
sengers of  the  churches :  Rev.  Messrs.  Symmes  and 
Allen,  of  Charlestown ;  Wilson  and  Cotton,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  Shephard  and  President  Dunster,  of  Cambridge ; 
Knowles,  of  Watertown;  Allin,  of  Dedham  ;  Eliot, 
of  Roxbury ;  and  Mather,  of  Dorchester. 

To  the  seven  men  appointed  by  the  mother  church 
to  effect  the  organization,  after  making  each  for  him- 
self a  confession  of  bis  faith  and  Christian  experi- 
ence, and  after  prayer  and  preaching  by  Mr.  Symmes, 
the  elders  and  messengers  of  the  churches  had  oppor- 
tunity to  propose  such  questions  as  they  thought 
proper.  All  questions  being  satisfactorily  answered, 
they  entered  into  the  following 

COVENANT. 

"We  that  do  assemble  oanelres  this  day  before  God  and  bis  people, 
in  an  unfeigued  desire  to  be  accepted  of  bim  as  a  Church  of  the  I^ord 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  Rule  of  the  New  Testament,  do  acknowl- 
edge ourselves  to  be  tbe  moat  unworthy  of  all  others,  that  we  should 
attain  such  a  high  grace,  and  the  most  nnable  of  ourselves  to  the  per- 
formance of  anything  that  is  good,  abhorring  ourselves  for  all  uur 
former  deOlements  in  the  worship  of  Sod,  and  other  wayes,  and  resting 
only  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,for  attooement,  and  upon  the  power  uf 
bis  grace  for  the  guidance  of  our  whole  after  course,  do  here,  in  the 
name  of  Christ  Jesos,  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts,  agree  together  through  his  grace  to  give  up  ouiselves,  first 
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unto  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  oar  on'y  King,  Priest,  and  Prophet,  wholly  to 
be  siil'jecl  UDto  liiui  in  all  tilings,  anii  therewith  one  unto  another,  as  in  i 
a  Climuli  Uotiy,  to  walk  together  in  all  the  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  | 
and  ill  all  aucli  mutual  love  and  otUres  thereof,  ;i3  toward  one  another  in 
tll»  Lord;  and  all  this,  both  according  to  the  present  light  that  the 
LonI  iMth  given  us,  and  also  according  to  all  further  light,  which  he 
shall  be  pleased  at  any  time  to  reach  out  unto  iis  out  of  the  Word  by  the 
goodness  of  his  grace:  renouncing  also,  in  the  same  Covenant,  all 
errors  and  schisnies,  and  whatever  by-wayes  that  are  contrary  to  the 
blessed  rules  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  and  in  iiarticular,  the  inordinate 
love  and  seeking  after  the  things  of  the  world." 

"  Every  Church  hath  not  the  same  for  words  :  for  they  are  not  for  a. 
form  of  words," 

After  the  solemn  adoption  of  thfs  Covenant,  the 
little  band,  now  duly  organized,  received  from  the 
messengers  of  the  churches  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship in  the  name  of  the  churches  they  represented.' 

The  loss  of  the  records  of  this  church  from  its 
organization  onward  more  than  one  hundred  years  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored  and  is  doubtlers  irreparable. 
But,  from  other  sources,  we  learn  that  Rev.  Thomas 
Carter  was  ordained  the  first  pastor,  November  22, 
1642,  and  Edward  Converse  and  John  Mousall  were 
chosen,  probably  earlier  in  the  same  year,  the  first 
deacons.  The  editor  of  Johnson's  "  Wonder- Working 
Providence"  says,  in  his  introduction,  p.  92:  "The 
wives  and  children  who  were  communicants  must  have 
been  as  numerous  as  the  heads  of  families.  The 
early  membership,  therefore,  of  the  Woburn  Church, 
I  think,  was  thirty  persons  at  least." 

The  town  having  been  "  erected,"  and  the  church 
duly  organized,  the  same  council,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  one  man,  accompanied  again  by  the 
Hon.  Increase  Nowell,  as  the  representative  of  the 
civil  autliority,  were  called  on  "  the  22  of  the  9 
moneth  following,  or  Decetnber  2d,  X.  S.,  1642,  to 
aid  in  the  ordination  and  installation  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Carter  as  the  first  pastor.  The  exercises  appear  to 
have  been,  in  the  main,  similar  to  exercises  on  like 
occasions  in  these  days.  There  was,  however,  one 
noted  exception.  Instead  of  calling  upon  messengers 
of  other  churches  who  were  present,  to  officiate  in  the 
simple  act  of  ordination  by  prayer  and  the  imposition 
of  hand.-i,  the  church,  jealous  of  tbeir  rights  as  an  in- 
dependent body,  preferred  to  delegate  two  of  their 
own  members  to  do  it  on  their  behalf.  It  is  perhaps 
not  certainly  known  who  the  two  men  were,  though 
it  has  been  thought  there  were  reasons  for  believing 
they  were  Edward  Johnson  and  Edward  Converse. 
After  Mr.  Carter  had  preached  and  prayed,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  times,  these  men,  in  the  name  of 
the  church,  laid  their  bauds  upon  his  head  and  said : 
'■  We  ordain  thee,  Thomas  Carter,  to  be  pastor  unto 
this  church  of  Christ." 

Following  this  simple  act  of  consecration,  the  ex- 
ercises were  continued  by  prayer  from  one  of  the  min- 
isters who  were  present. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  serious  oppo- 


sition to  this  departure  from  the  common  usage,  on 
the  part  of  the  council,  though  it  is  quite  likely  that 
some  had  doubts  of  its  propriety.  But  outside  their 
number,  there  was,  for  some  time,  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction and  demurring.  Even  Governor  Win- 
throp  had  some  misgivings  about  it  and  declared  it 
"  not  so  well  and  orderly  as  it  ought."  ^  Yet,  at  length, 
all  acquiesced,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  ordination 
never  was  a  bar  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  with 
other  churches,  though,  from  that  time  to  this,  the 
case  has  often  been  referred  to  by  writers  on  congre- 
gational polity  as  being,  though  not  in  itself  necessa- 
rily a  breach  of  genuine  Congregationalism,  a  nearer 
approach  to  pure  independency  than  would  generally 
be  deemed  desirable.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  church, 
after  its  organization,  was  very  prosperous.  Johnson, 
writing  in  1651,  nine  years  later,  says,  "After  this^ 
there  were  divers  added  to  this  church  daily,"  and  the 
original  members  had  been  increased  to  "  74  persons 
or  thereabouts,"  the  number  of  families  being  about 
sixty.' 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  charch  furnishes 
material  enough  for  a  volume,  instead  of  the  sketch 
now  proposed.  We  can  only  give  a  brief  account  of 
its  general  character  and  standing,  its  pastors,  ltd 
houses  of  worship,  and  its  colonies. 

So  far  as  known  to  the  writer,  the  church  has  never 

swerved  from  its  original  foundation.     While  many 

other  churches,  organized  both  before  and  after  the  date 

of  its  existence,  have  departed  from  the  old  confession 

of  faith,  this,  through  all  changes  and  doVn  through 

all  the  years  of  its  history,  has  steadfastly  adhered  to 

the  essential  faith  of  the  original  members.    It  has 

had  some  seasons  of  trial,  and  one,  perhaps  two,  when 

there  was  protracted  and  deplorable  lack  of  unity  and 

harmony.    But,  for  many  years,  it  has  been  one  of 

the  largest  and  most  prosperous  of  the  churches  of 

I  New  England.    Its  history  has  been  marked  by  fre- 

i  quent  revivals  of  religion,  some  of  which  were  of  great 

'  power  and  most  valuable  results.    That  which  began 

!  in  1826  and  continued  uninterruptedly  through  more 

I  than  two  years,  was  by  far  the  most  remarkable.     In 

'  its  extent,  its  noiseless  power,  its  duration  and  its 

wide-spread  and  far-reaching  effects,  it  was  wholly 

i  unprecedented    in    Woburn,    and    rarely,    if   ever, 

equaled  in  the  country.     During  the  years   1827-28 

nearly  300  persons  in  the  town,  then  having  less  than 

'  1900  population,  were  admitted  to  membership  in  the 

!  church.     Nearly  all   of  this   large  number  are  now 

gone,  but  the  very  few  who  yet  remain  cherish  the 

memory  of  those  days  with  the  deepest  interest  as 

I  without  a  parallel  in  their  observation. 

t      The  Pastors  of    the    Church. — Bev.    Thomas 

I  Carter,  the  first  pastor,  was  born  in  England  in  1610, 

'  probably  at  Hertfordshire,  at  or  near  St.  Albans.    He 

;  was  matriculated  at  St.  John's  College,  University  of 


1  Sewall'fl   "History-,"   p.   -Jl.     Johnson's  "  Wonder* Working   Provi- 
dence," book  ii.,  chap.  22,  pp.  175-173. 


■  Wiuthrop's  "  nist.  of  New  England,"  vol.  iii ,  p.  110. 
'  "  W.  W.  Providence." 
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Cambridge,  April  1,  1626,  and  tooli  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  January,  1630,  and  that  of  Master 
of  Arts  in  1633.  In  April,  1635,  when  still  "a  young 
man,"  he  embarked  with  forty  others  for  New  Eng- 
land. Soon  after  hia  arrival  he  became  a  citizen  of 
Dedham,  taking  the  freeman's  oath,  March  9,  1637. 
He  removed  thence  to  Watertonn,  where  he  became 
an  elder  in  the  church.'  He  had  a  place  assigned 
him  by  Mather  in  what  is  called  the  "  Second  Classis" 
of  ministero.^ 

When  he  was  first  invited  to  preach  in  Woburn, 
Novembers,  1641,  he  was  a  member  of  the  church  in 
Watertown,  aa  well  as  an  oflice-bearer,  and  doubt  was 
expressed  about  the  willingness  of  that  church  to  part 
with  him.^  By  special  invitation,  be  preached  for 
the  first  time,  December  4,  1641,  his  text  being  the 
22d  chapter  of  Genesis  and  his  subject,  "  Encourage- 
ment to  trust  in  the  Lord  for  the  means.''  This 
sermon  seems  to  have  encouraged  the  people  to  press 
their  suit  more  urgently  than  ever,  though  he  then 
and  for  several  months  subsequently,  declined  to  ac- 
cept their  call.  He,  however,  at  length  yielded  to 
the  strong  persuasion  of  the  Woburn  Church,  and  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  minister  with  a  salary  of  £80 
per  annum,  which,  in  1674,  was  increased  by  the  ad- 
diiioD  of  twenty  cords  of  wood  delivered  annually  at 
his  door.* 

The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Carter's  ordination  have 
already  been  narrated  and  need  not  be  here  repeated. 
Of  his  long  ministry  of  nearly  forty-two  years,  much 
might  be  written.  The  highest  testimony  to  its  excel- 
lence has  been  given  by  various  writers.  Johnson, 
in  his  history,  describes  him  as  a  "  reverend.  Godly 
man,  apt  to  teach  the  sound  and  wholesome  truths  of 
Christ,"  and  "much  increased  with  the  increasings 
of  Christ  Jesus."*  Mr.  Chickering,  in  his  Dedica- 
tion Sermon,  says  of  him,  "  During  his  ministry  there 
appears  to  have  been  the  greatest  harmony  between 
him  and  the  Society."  '  And  Mr.  Sewall  says, 
"There  is  abundant  evidence  that  Mr.  Carter  was  a 
very  pious,  exemplary  man,  an  able  and  sound 
preacher  of  the  Grospel  and  one  whom  God  honored 
and  prospered  in  his  work.  Under  his  ministrations 
the  Church  was  greatly  enlarged  and  built  up,  and 
the  town  flourished  and  was  for  the  most  part  in 
peace."  ' 

Before  his  settlement  in  Woburn,  Mr.  Carter  had 
married  Mary  Dalton,  of  Watertown,  where  he  owned 
a  homestead  and  a  farm.  His  well-known  home  in 
Woburn  was  on  Pleasant  Street,  facing  the  southern 
portion  of  the  old  "  Common  "  or  Square.  His  house, 
built  for  him  and  presented  to  him  by  the  town. 


1  Sainael  R  Carter's  Addms  at  the  Carter  Beonion,  p.  19. 

3  MHtber'a  **  Magiialia,"  vol.  i.,  p.  21G. 

3  "  Ameriean  Qy.  Register,  vul.  xi.,  p.  1S7. 

<  S.  B.  Carters  Address,  pp.  20,  21. 

5  "Wonder-working  Providence,"  pp.  177-181. 

'  Dedication  Sermon,  p.  16. 

'  "  Bislor;  of  Wobnrn,"  p.  125. 


Stood  where  the  old  Coolidge  bouse,  lately  known  aa 
the  Sylvaniis  Wood  house,  now  stands.  It  is  said 
that  the  original  timbers  of  hewn  oak  that  were  in 
the  house  built  in  1642  still  remain  in  place  as  when 
first  laid. 

Mr.  Carter  had  eight  children,  of  whom  Samuel 
and  Judith  were  born  in  Watertown,  and  Theophilus, 
Mary,  Abigail,  Deborah,  Timothy  and  Thomas  in 
Woburc.  Theophilus  and  Deborah  died  young. 
Samuel,  the  eldeit  of  the  eight,  born  Aug.  8,  1640, 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1660,  and  was  set- 
tled, for  a  short  time,  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Gro- 
ton.  For  some  reason,  not  now  fully  known,  he  re- 
tired ea<ly  from  the  ministry,  and,  besides  being,  atdif- 
erent  seasons,  a  teacher,  he  sustained  various  otfices  in 
the  government  of  the  town.  In  1672  he  married 
Eunice  Brooks  and  had  eight  children.  He  died  in 
the  autumn  of  1693." 

Of  the  other  children  of  Rev.  Thomas  Carter, 
Judith  married,  first,  Samuel,  son  of  Edward  Con- 
verse, and, second,  Giles  Fifield,  and  died  1676.  Mary 
married  first,  John  Wyman,  Jr.  about  1671,  who,  being 
killed  by  the  Indians  at  the  Swamp  Fight,  December, 
19,  1675,  she  married,  second,  Nathaniel  Bachelor,  of 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  in  1676,  and  died  1678.  Abigail 
married  John  Smith,  1674,  and  died  prior  to  1684. 
Timothy  married  Anna  Fi»k,  of  Cambridge,  1680, 
and  died  1727.  Thomas  married  Margery  Whitmore, 
of  Cambridge,  1682,  and  died  1734. ' 

Rev.  Thomas  Carter  died  September  5,  1684.  His 
wife,  Mary  (Dalton)  Carter,  did  not  long  survive 
him.    She  died  March  28,  1687. 

Bev.  Jabez  Fox,  son  of  Thomas  Fox,  of  Concord, 
was  born  in  that  town  in  1647,  but,  at  a  very  early 
age,  removed  with  the  family  to  Cambridge,  his 
father  being  as  early  as  1652,  and  repeatedly  after 
that  year,  on  the  Cambridge  Board  of  Selectmen. 
Here  he  lived  in  the  historic  house  known  in  later 
years  as  the  "  Holmes  Place,"  and  here  he  died 
April  25,  1693.  According  to  a  tradition  in  the 
family,  he  was  a  lineal  descendant  from  Rev.  John 
Fox,  the  martyrologist. 

Jabez  Fox  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  graduating 
from  the  college  in  1665.  On  taking  his  second 
degree  there,  three  years  later,  his  public  address  con- 
sisted of  a  few  lines  of  Latin  verse. '"  Made  a  free- 
man ia  1667,  he  entered  upon  the  work  cf  the  minis- 
try and  married.  While  yet  at  Cambridge,  he  was 
invited,  in  1678,  to  serve  as  an  assistant  of  Mr. 
Carter  for  one  year.  This  invitation  he  accepted, 
but,  before  the  year  had  expired,  he  received  a 
unanimous  call  to  continue  his  labors  with  an  ulti- 
mate settlement  in  view.  On  the  5th  of  November, 
1679,  the  parish  voted  to  give  him  a  call  "  to  be 
their  minister  for  his  life-time."    He  was  accordingly 

>  S.  R.  Carter's  Address,  p.  29. 

°  Sowall's  "History,"  p.  127  ;  S.  B.  Carter's  Address,  p.  30. 

'»  Sibley's  "  Harrard  Graduates,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  196-198. 
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ordained  soon  after  this  date,  probably  in  the  same 
month.  The  town  agreed,  November  10th,  of  the 
same  year,  to  build  him  "a  dwelling-house,  twenty- 
foure  feet  in  length,  eaighteene  feet  wide,  and  thirteene 
feet  stud,  a  stack  of  three  brick  chimneys,  a  cellar 
under  it,  and  a  leantwo  at  the  chimney  end,  and  so 
to  finish  the  said  hous  and  give  it  him." 

December  8th,  "  The  Town  did  agree,  upon  Mr. 
Fox's  desire,  to  build  the  said  hous  fourty  feet  long. 
Mr.  Fox  being  willing  to  allow  toward  the  worke 
twenty  and  five  pounds  and  five  pounds  more  in  case 
that  it  be  not  sufficient  for  what  ia  expended  for  the 
making  the  said  house  sixteene  feet  longer  than  was 
agreed  of  by  the  Towne  in  the  first  place."  ' 

This  house,  situated  on  Pleasant  Street,  near  the 
site  of  the  Public  Library,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  son  and  successor  about  seventy-six  years. 

Mr.  Fox  appears  to  have  had  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  the  great  body  of  his  parishioners  through 
life,  though  they  sometimes  occasioned  him  disquie- 
tude by  allowing  his  salary  to  fall  in  arrears.  At  one 
I  time  about  seventy  pounds  were  thus  due  to  him, 
some  of  which  was  not  paid  till  after  his  death. 
Doubtless,  however,  this  seeming  neglect  was  due 
to  the  extraordinary  pressure  of  the  times  and  other 
causes  not  specifically  named.  - 

Mr.  Fox  died  in  Boston,  of  the  small-pox,  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  Lord's  Day,  February  26,  1702-3,  but 
was  buried  in  Woburn,  where,  in  the  oldest  burying- 
ground,  his  grave-stone  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

"  Memento  Cugit 

ilori  Uora. 

Here  lyes  ye  Body  of 
Y«  Reverend  51'  Jabez  Fox, 

Puatoiir  of  Y«  Cburcb  of 

Chridt  in  Wobourn  23  years, 

&  -^ged  5C  years,  Decesed 

Feb'.  Te  ■2S"'  IT02-3." 

Mr.  Fox  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Reyner,  of  Plymouth,  1636-54,  and  of  Dover,  N.  H., 
1655-60.'  After  his  death  she  became  the  wife  of 
Colonel  Jonathan  Tyng,  of  Boston,  who  subsequently 
lived  in  Woburn,  where  he  died  January  19,  1724. 
His  widow  died  June  5,  1736.  The  inscription  on 
her  monumental  stone  in  the  old  burying-place  on 
Park  Street,  is  as  follows  : 

"Here  lyea  Buried  y  Body 

of  Mrs.  JL'urTH  T\ng,  wife 

10  Co!.  Jonatbao  Tyng. 

formeriy  wife  to  y*  Re%"^. 

Mr.  Jabez  Fox,  wbo  Dy'd 

June  .")th  Anno  Dom'  1735, 

in  y*^  Ci'Jtb  year  of  her  \ge  : 

A  woman  of  Most  Bxeniplary  Vertne 

&  Piety  ;   Ricb  iu  Grace,  Ripe  for  Gloi'y." 

It  is  not  known  that  any  sermons  or  other  writings 
of  Mr.  Fox  were  published,  though  there  are  still  ex- 
isting skeletons  of  two  or  more  sermons  preached  in  '. 


1  Sibley'd  "  HKrvard  GradtiRteB,'"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  19G-198. 
3  Sibley's  "  Harvard  Graduates,"  vol.  ii-,  pp.  1'J6-198. 
^  Lawrence's  "  N.  H.  Chiirclic»,"  p.  320. 


Cambridge,  which  were  committed  to  paper  by 
friends,  probably  at  the  time  of,  or  immediately 
after,  their  delivery.  One  was  preached  July  28,  1678, 
from  2  Timothy  2 :  19.  Another  May  11,  1673,  was 
based  upon  Ephesians  5  :  16.' 

Rev.  Jabez  and  Judith  (Reyner)  Fox  had  five 
children  :  1.  John,  born  at  Cambridge,  May  10, 1678, 
bis  father's  successor;  2.  Thomas,  born  at  Woburn, 
July  6,  1680,  died  July  10,  1680 ;  3.  Thomas,  born  at 
Woburn,  November  13,  1681 ;  4.  Jabez,  born  at 
Woburn,  December  2,  1684 ;  5.  Judith,  born  at 
Woburn,  June  19,  1690,  and  died  the  same  year. 

ifep.  John  Fox,  son  and  successor  of  Rev.  Jabez 
Fox,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  May  10,  1678,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1698.  After  serv- 
ing as  master  of  the  Grammar  School  in  Woburn  from 
1700  about  two  years  and  a  half,  until  hia  father's 
death,  February  28,  1703,  he  was  invited  to  become 
the  pastor  of  the  church.  He  had  already  been,  for 
several  months,  an  assistant  of  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting, 
of  Billerica,  who  was  in  enfeebled  health.^  Ordained 
as  pastor  at  Woburn,  October  4,  1703,  he  retained  his 
office  and  position  tiil  hia  death,  December  12,  1756, 
but  by  his  greatly  impaired  health  he  was  often  un- 
able to  preach.  For  fifteen  years  before  his  death  he 
was  totally  blind.  He,  however,  preached  occasion- 
ally, notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  and  often 
"  catecised "  and  instructed  the  youth  who  were 
accustomed  to  meet  him  at  his  house. 

Rev.  Edward  Jackson  was  his  colleague  for  many 
years,  and  died  in  office  more  than  two  years  before 
the  death  of  Mr.  Fox.  Rev.  Josiah  Sherman  was 
also  settled  as  his  colleague  nearly  one  year  before 
the  decease  of  the  senior  pastor. 

Mr.  Fox  had  sore  trials  beside  those  of  personal 
infirmities.  The  lack  of  harmony  between  his  first 
colleague  and  himself  from  the  beginning  of  their 
connection,  and  the  consequent  unsettled  and  divided 
condition  of  the  people,  resulting  at  length  in  the 
organization  of  a  new  church,  must  have  greatly 
saddened  his  last  years.  Yet  there  are  cot  wanting 
decisive  indications  that  his  ministry  was  a  useful 
one,  and,  for  many  years  before  the  settlement  of  a 
colleague  and  the  loss  of  his  health  and  sight,  one  of 
marked  success. 

Mr.  Fox  married  Mary  Tyng,  daughter  of  Honora- 
ble Edward  Tyng,  who  died  in  France.  She  sur- 
vived her  husband  several  years,  dying  in  February, 
1764.  There  are  still  extant  two  sermons  of  Mr. 
Fox  occasioned  by  the  great  earthquake  of  October 
29,  1727,  and  founded  on  1  Samuel  14 :  15.*  Another 
sermon  is  extant  on  "  time  and  the  end  of  time." 

Rev.  John  and  Mary  (Tyng)  Fox  were  the  parents 
of  seven  children,  who,  according  to  Sewall,  were  : — 

*  Alden'9  "  Am.  Epitapbs,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  225-226  ;  Sewall's  "  Htatoiy," 
pp.  143-U ). 

j  Sibley's  "  Harvard  Graduates,"  vol.  i.,  p.  306. 

'  .\ldeu's  ".Im.  Epitaphs,  vol.  i.,  pp.  22J-SU  ;  Sevrall's  "U'alorj," 
pp.  331-332  ;  Am.  Qu.  Btguiler,  vol.  .xi.,  p.  188. 
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1.  John,  born  February  13,  1704,  "  who,  in  early 
life,  went  to  Ireland  to  live  with  a  wealthy  relative." 

2.  Jabez,  born  May  25, 1705.  Alden,  in  his  epitaphs 
mentioned  him  as  "  Hon.  Jabez  Fox,  Esq.,"  as  found 
in  his  monumental  inscription.  His  first  wife,  who 
lived  but  a  short  time  after  her  marriage,  was  from 
Boston.  He  married,  second,  Ann,  widow  of  Phineas 
Jones,  who  died  June  9,  1768.  Mr.  Fox  graduated 
from   Harvard  College  1727,  studied  theology  and 

.  entered  upon  the  work  of  preaching,  but  was  soon 
obliged  by  failing  health  to  relinquish  the  profession. 
He  removed  to  Falmouth  (now  Portland),  Maine, 
where  he  spent  an  honorable  and  useful  life,  and  was 
for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil of  Ma&sachasetts. 

3.  Mary,  born  October  26,  1706,  married  Rev.  He- 
bijah  Weld,  of  Attieborough,  October  17,  1728. 

4.  Edward,  born  October  26,  1708,  lost  at  sea  on 
his  passage  to  England. 

5.  Thomas,  born  April  7,  1711,  a  goldsmith  at 
Boston. 

6.  Judith,  bom  August  10,  1712,  married  Rev. 
Nathan  Stone,  of  Southborough,  October  31,  1734. 

7.  Jonathan,  born  March  26,  1716,  married  Ruth 
Carter,  August  17,  1737 ;  lived  and  died  in  Woburn. ' 

Bev.  Eiiward  Jackson  was  the  son  of  Deacon  Ed- 
ward Jackson,  of  Newton,  and  a  grandson  of  Edward 
Jackson  who  came  to  New  England  about  1642,  was 
made  freeman  in  1645  and  settled  in  Newton,  then  a 
part  of  Cambridge,  between  1612  and  1645.  ^ 

The  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  Mr.  Jack- 
son are  more  limited  than  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
pastors.  Mr.  Sewall  seems  to  have  exhausted  them 
with  comparatively  small  results.  Born  at  Newton, 
April  3, 1700,  and  a  graduate  from  Harvard  College, 
1719,  he  was  ordained  in  Woburn,  as  colleague  of 
Rev.  John  Fox,  August  1,  1729,  but  died  before  the 
decease  of  the  senior  pastor,  September  24,  1754, 
after  a  ministry  of  more  than  twenty-five  years.  He 
was  never  married. 

It  is  not  easy,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  134 
years,  and  with  somewhat  conflicting  accounts  of 
Mr.  Jackson's  ministry,  to  form  an  estimate  of  Mr. 
Jackson  as  a  man  which  is  entirely  satisfactory,  in 
any  sense.  Mr.  Sewall  says  of  him,  "  he  was  sound 
in  doctrine,  correct  in  morals,  and  bis  public  labors 
and  services  were  acceptable  to  his  people,  though  he 
left  nothing  in  print  by  which  the  style,  matter  and 
manner  of  hia  preaching  can  now  be  estimated."  ^ 
That, during  a  considerable  part  of  his  ministry,  there 
were  strifes  and  humiliating  criminations,  cannot  be 
questioned.  But  the  exact  measure  of  blame  which 
should  be  attached  to  the  one  or  the  other  man  or 
party,  we  may  not  now  be  able  to  determine.    We 


>  Aldtn"  "  Am.  Epitaphs,"  Tol.  ii.,  pp.  00-92  ;  SewaU'a  "History," 
p.  332. 
5  Sewmll's  "  Hist,"  p.  325. 
'  "  History  of  Wobani,"  p.  32fi. 


can  only  regret  that  any  hearts  and  any  homes  were, 
even  for  a  limited  time,  overshadowed  by  a  cloud  that 
was  so  ominously  threatening. ' 

Bev.  Josiah  Sherman  '  (William  °,  Joseph  ^,  Captain 
John*,  John^,  Henry-,  Henry')  was  born  in  Water- 
town,  April  29,  1729.  His  great-grandfather.  Cap- 
tain John  Sherman,  came  from  Dedham,  England,  in 
1634,  and  was  an  early  settler  in  Watertown  during 
that  year.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Sherman,  of  Bedford, 
William  Sherman,  Esq.,  of  New  Milford,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Hon.  Roger  Sherman,  of  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  were  his  brothers.  He  graduated 
from  Nassau  Hall,  New  Jersey,  1754,  and  received, 
during  the  same  year,  a  degree  from  Yale  College, 
and  one  from  Cambridge  in  1758. ' 

After  studying  theology  with  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy, 
of  Bethlehem,  Connecticut,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Graham, 
of  Southbury,  in  the  same  State,  Mr.  Sherman  was 
ordained  at  Woburn,  January  28,  1756,  as  colleague 
of  Rev.  John  Fox,  whose  death  occurred  in  a  little 
less  than  one  year  afterward,  Mr.  Sherman  thence- 
forward, till  his  dismi:rsion,  April  11,  1775,  being  the 
sole  pastor. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  a  man  of  rare  ability.  He  found 
the  people  in  a  broken  and  unhappy  condition,  occa- 
sioned by  the  alienations  and  divisions  during  the 
ministry  of  his  predecessor  as  colleague,  but  his  elo- 
quence and  wondrous  power  soon  drew  all  hearts  to- 
gether and  the  recently  organized  Th^rd  Church  back 
into  the  old  fold.  History  and  tradition  alike  repre- 
sent him  as  a  master  of  eloquence  that,  in  his  lime 
and  neighborhood,  had  no  equal.  The  house  of  wor- 
ship, though  considerably  enlarged  after  his  settle- 
ment, was  crowded,  and  even  the  aisles  and  pulpit- 
stairs  were  thronged  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath. " 
Whenever  he  preached  in  Charlestown,  as  he  occa- 
sionally did,  there,  too,  he  was  sure  to  have  a  crowd 
of  hearers  bo  great  as  to  suggest  some  extraordinary 
occasion.  An  old  tradition,  well  remembered  by 
some  still,  used  to  say  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  neigh- 
boring minister,  less  popular  than  himself,  asked  him 
why  it  was,  that  wherever  and  whatever  he  preached, 
he  always  so  deeply  moved  the  people,  while  he  him- 
self, though  preaching  the  same  gospel,  could  elicit 
next  to  no  interest  at  all.  Mr.  Sherman  replied  by 
making  this  offer :  "  I  will  preach  one  of  your  ser- 
mons to  your  people  and  you  shall  preach  one  of 
mine  to  my  people."  The  offer  was  accepted.  And 
the  result  was  that  Mr.  Sherman's  people,  ignorant 
of  the  arrangement,  listened  to  what,  as  usual,  when 
they  heard  the  same  preacher,  they  thought  a  dull 


♦  "History  of  Woburn,"  pp.  325-326;  Am.  Qy.  Reguttr,  »ol.  li.,  p. 
188. 

'Sliattuclis"  History  of  Concord,"  pp.  205-266;  The  Sherman  Fam- 
ily in  "New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Register,"  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  158  ;  Letter 
of  iter.  Charlea  S.  ShermaD,  1889. 

**  Cbickerilig'a  "Dedication  O'sconrse,"  p.  19. 
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sermon,  while  his  neighbor's  people,  also  ignorant, 
were  charmed  with  an  extraordinary  one. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  elo- 
quence of  the  preacher,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
people  of  Woburn  parted  with  him  with  great  re- 
luctance. But  finding  himself  unable  to  support  his 
family  without  a  considerable  addition  to  his  salary 
a  small  increase  having  been  repeatedly  inadequate 
he  requested  a  dismission,  which  request  he  repeated 
and  urged  before  it  was  finally  granted.  And  even 
after  his  dismission,  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made 
to  induce  him  to  return  and  be  settled  again. 

Mr.  Sherman,  while  in  Woburn,  lived  in  the  large 
and  still  remembered  house  that  stood  on  the  east  side 
of  Main  Street,  near  the  present  residence  of  the  widow 
of  the  late  Lewis  Shaw.  On  leaving  Woburn  he  re- 
moved to  Milford,  Connecticut,  where  be  was  for 
some  time  pastor  of  the  Second  Church.  He  thence 
removed  to  Goshen,  in  the  same  State,  where  he  wa-i 
also  a  pastor,  and  finally  removed  to  Woodbridge, 
near  New  Haven,  where  he  preached  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  and  now  sleeps  in  death. ' 

The  inscription  on  the  monumental  stone  at  Wood- 
bridge  is  as  follows : 

"In 

Memory  of  The 

Rev.  Josiau  Shermax, 

Mlniijter  of  the  Gospel, 

Obt.  Nov.  2Uh,  .V.D.  1T80. 

-B.  lili. 

"  The  learned  Scholar,  the  eloquent 

Orator,  the  uccomplished  Gentleniaa, 

the  faithful  PiLstor,  the  kind  Ilutiband 

and  Parent,  and  the  humble  follower  of 

Jeauti  Chridt.     IMety  adorned  bis  useful 

life,  and  in  the  moment  of  his  paiufut 

Death,  enabled  him  to  triumph  iu  the 

Hope  of  Hea\'en. 

"  Much  impressed  himself,  ns  conscious 

of  his  awful  charge," — "by  him  the  violated 

Ian'  spoke  out  its  thunders,  aud  by  him  in 

Btriiins  asHweet  as  .\ngeld  use,  the  Ciospel 

vbispored  Peace.*'  - 

It  is  not  definitely  known  how  many  sermons  or 
other  addresses  Mr.  Sherman  published.  Three  are 
extant.  One  was  addressed  to  infidels.  Others  were 
on  '•  The  Redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,"  and  the 
"  History  of  Melchisedec."  In  1770,  while  at  Woburn, 
he  preached  the  Artillery  Election  Sermon  from  Pa. 
149;  6.'     It  is  not  known  that  this  was  published. 

Mr.  Sherman  married,  January  26,  1757,  Martha, 
daughter  of  Hon.  James  and  Elizabeth  (Merrick) 
Minott,  of  Concord.  They  had  six  children,  of  whom 
the  four  oldest  were  daughters  and  the  two  youngest 
sons,  all  born  in  Woburn, — 

1.  Martha,  born  December  8, 1758,  married,  first.  Rev. 
Justin  Mitchel!,ofXew  Canaan,  Conn.,  and  second,  Jo- 
seph Barllett,  of  Albany,  X.  Y.  (she  was  the  grand- 

1  Rev.  Dr.  .Vtwater's  Discourse  at  the  funeral  of  Hon.  Roger  iL  Sher- 
man, p.  0. 
-  Rev.  Charles  S.  Sherman's  letter. 
3  Sewair«  "  HUtory,"  pp.  336-357. 


mother  of  the  Hon.  Chauncey  Mitchell  Depew,  ofNew 
York);  2.  Elizabeth,  born  March  26,  1761,  married 
John  Mitchell,  of  Woodbury,  Conn. ;  3.  Mary,  born 
February3,1763,married  Joseph  Ives,  of  Conn.;  4.  Su- 
sanna, born  April  7,  1765,  married  John  Baldwin,  of 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. ;  5.  Josiah,  born 1770,  married 

Hannah  Jones,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  settled  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  where  he  was  a  highly  esteemed  mer- 
chant and  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
was  the  father  of  Rev.  Charles  S.  Sherman,  who,  after 
graduating  from  Yale  College  in  1835,  and  from  Ando- 
ver  Theological  Seminary  in  1838,  was  ordained  as  a 
missionary  in  Woburn,  November  30,  1838.  He 
was  for  some  time  a  missionary  in  Jerusalem,  Pales- 
tine, and  is  now  living  in  Manchester,  Conn.  Two 
other  sons  of  Josiah  Sherman,  Henry  and  Epaphras, 
after  leaving  Yale  College,  entered  the  profession  of 
law.  The  former  practiced  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
New  York  and  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  died 
March  24,  1879.  The  younger  practiced  chiefly  in 
New  York  until  his  death  there,  January,  1886.  6. 
Roger  Minott,  born  May  22,  1773,  married  Elizabeth 
Gould,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  13,  1796.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  in 
Yale  College,  six  weeks  before  the  death  of  his  father. 
By  the  aid  of  his  uncle,  Hon.  Roger  Sherman,  of  New 
Haven,  who  received  him  into  his  family,  and  by  his 
own  exertions  in  teaching,  he  was  enabled  to  meet 
his  college  expenses  and  graduated,  in  1792,  with  a 
high  standing  as  a  scholar.  He  immediately  took  an 
academy  in  Windsor  and,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  under  the  Hon.  Oliver  Ells- 
worth. Subsequently  he  took  a  school  in  Litchfield, 
where  he  continued  the  study  of  law  under  the  Hon. 
Tapping  Reeve.  In  March,  1795,  he  was  appointed 
a  tutor  in  Yale  College.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  New  Haven,  May,  1796.  After  practicing  in  Nor- 
walk  several  years,  he  removed  to  Fairfield  in  1807, 
where  he  resided  nearly  forty  years,  till  his  death, 
December  30,  1844.  As  a  man,  as  a  Christian,  as  a 
scholar,  as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  stood  pre-eminent  in  his  State,  and  was 
very  highly  esteemed  wherever  known.* 

Rev.  Samuel  Sargeant. — After  the  dismission  of  Mr. 
Sherman  the  church  was,  for  nearly  ten  years,  with- 
out a  pastor.  This  destitution,  together  with  the  still 
remembered  popularity  of  Mr.  Sherman,  made  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  the  people  to  agree  upon  a 
successor,  and  equally  difficult  for  any  man  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  Among  the  many  who  preached  as 
candidates,  at  least  four  received  a  call  to  settle,  but, 
in  each  case  the  candidate,  evidently  fearing  to  incur 
the  risk,  in  the  circumstances,  of  an  affirmative  an- 
swer, declined  acceptance  and  settled  elsewhere.  In 
their  sadly  disheartening  condition,  the  parish  finally 
extended  a  call  to  Rev.  Samuel  Sargeant.    This  call, 


<  Dr.  .\twater'8  Funeral  Discourse,  pp.  0-11  ;  Letter  of  Rev.  Charlea 
S.  Sherman. 
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though  not  unanimous,  was  voted  December  8,  1784, 
and  it  was  not  till  January  24,  1785,  that  it  was  an- 
swered affirmatively.  The  ordination  seems  to  have 
taken  place  March  14,  1785.  Few  pastors,  at  the  out- 
set of  their  ministry,  have  ever  had  a  more  unpromising 
outlook  into  the  future.  The  people  were  divided, 
uneasy,  discouraged  and  dissatisfied.  If  the  minister 
had  been  the  best  in  the  country,  he  could  hardly 
have  expected  or  achieved  success.  And  it  was  not 
necessarily  to  the  discredit  of  Mr.  Sargeant  that  he 
failed.  So  far  as  appears,  he  tried  to  do  his  duty  and 
earnestly  desired  the  welfare  of  the  people.  But  he 
had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  work  before  a  series  of 
agitations  respecting  him  began  which  continued  till 
its  close,  nearly  fourteen  years  later.  The  wonder  is 
that  he  remained  so  long,  though  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  in  his  day,  there  prevailed,  in  regard  to 
the  length  of  pastorates,  ideas  very  different  from 
those  prevalent  to-day. 

Without  attempting  to  go  into  the  numerous  details 
of  the  case,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
say  that  the  people  voted,  July  9,  1798,  wiih  the  con- 
currence of  Mr.  Sargeant,  to  call  a  mutual  council  to 
consider  their  condition  and  give  advice.  The  coun- 
cil convened  September  25,  1798.  After  an  address 
from  a  joint  committee  of  the  church  and  parish  to 
the  persons  composing  it,  and  due  deliberation,  the 
council  gave  their  result.  In  view  of  the  very  com- 
plicated and  threatening  circumstances  of  the  parish, 
they  unanimously  advised  Mr.  Sargeant  to  "  ask 
for  dismission  on  condition  that  the  Church  and  peo- 
ple ot  his  charge  shall  pay  him  nine  hundred  dollars, 
that  sum  being  judged  no  more  than  a  reasonable 
tompensation  for  his  relinquishing  his  contract."  At 
the  same  time  the  council  bore  their  testimony  to  the 
good  moral  character  of  Mr.  Sargeant  aa  a  man,  as  a 
Christian  and  as  a  minister,  which  they  declare  to  be 
unimpeached,  "no  charges  having  been  offered  of 
any  immoral  conduct,  false  doctrine,  or  criminal  de- 
linquency in  office." 

The  council  concluded  by  addressing  wholesome 
and  timely  admonition  and  advice  to  the  people,  and 
commending  them  and  the  pastor  to  the  blessing  of 
God. 

This  result,  especially  in  its  recommendation  of 
a  compensation  of  $900  to  Mr.  Sargeant,  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  people.  After  nearly  a  year  of  addi- 
tional agitation,  a  compromise  was  made  which  put 
an  end  to  the  controversy,  and  Mr.  Sargeant  was 
accordingly  dismissed,  May  27,  1799,  after  a  ministry 
of  a  little  more  than  fourteen  years.' 

Rev.  Samuel  Sargeant  was  born  in  Worcester,  No- 
vember 6,  1755.  By  the  author  of  the  "  Descendants 
of  William  Sargeant,"  he  is  said  to  have  been  of  the 
Maiden  family  of  Sargeants,  but  no  very  definite 
account  of  him  is  attempted.  He  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1783,  and  studied  theology  under 

'  Sewall'a  "  HIitory,"  pp.  433-M6. 


Rev.  Professor  Ripley,  of  Hanover,  N.  H.  He  was  or- 
dained at  Woburn  March  14,  1785,  and  dismissed 
May  27,  1799.- 

According  to  a  tr.adition  in  the  Thompson  family, 
he  boarded,  for  some  time,  in  the  family  of  the  widow 
of  Daniel  Thompson,  the  martyr-hero  of  Lexington 
and  Concord,  whose  well-known  house  still  stands  on 
Main  Street,  corner  of  Clinton  Street,  Central  Square. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  subsequently  lived 
in  a  house  standing  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street, 
near  the  present  residence  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Harlow,  or 
perhups  nearer  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  It  is  not  known  that  he  published  more 
than  one  sermon,  but  a  "  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship," 
which  he  gave  to  Rev.  F.  Raynolds  at  his  ordination 
in  Wilmington,  October  29,  1795,  was  printed,  with 
the  sermon  preached  on  the  same  occasion  by  the  llev. 
Charles  Backus,  of  Somers,  Conn.,  and  the  charge  to 
the  pastor  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Emmons,  of 
Franklin,  and  is  still  extant. 

After  Mr.  Sargeant  was  dismissed  from  the  church 
in  Woburn  he  removed  to  Chester,  Vt.,  and  without 
being  settled  over  any  church,  he  preached  in  various 
places  and  in  different  States,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  missionary  socie- 
ties. For  several  years  he  had  also  charge  of  the 
church  in  Chester,  whose  pulpit  he  regularly  sup- 
plied, though  not  as  a  settled  pastor.  He  died  in 
Chester,  June  2,  1818,  at  the  age  of  63.' 

Rev.  Samuel  Sargeant  married.  May  10.  1787,  Mits 
Nabby  Blaney,  of  Maiden,  and  four  children  were 
born  to  them  in  Woburn  : 

1.  Nabby,  born  February  6,  1788 ;  2.  Jabez,  born 
February  1,  1789;  3.  Phineas  Osaood,  born  February 
29,  1792;  4.  Benjamin  Blaney,  born  August  9,  1793. 

From  Sargeant's  work  on  "  Descendants  of  William 
Sargeant,"  we  learn  that  Rev.  Samuel  Sargeant  had  a 
family  of  five  sons,  though  the  record  is  confessedly 
imperfect.  The  names  given  are — 1.  Jabez,  a  lawyer 
in  Windsor,  Vt. ;  2.  Samuel,  who  went  West;  3.  Ben- 
jamin; 4.  Blaney;  5.  Phineas  O.-good. 

December  18,  1889.  Since  the  foregoing  was  writ- 
ten the  writer  has  been  informed  by  a  letter  from  a 
friend  in  Chester,  Vt.,  that  Benjamin  Blaney  Sar- 
geant died  in  that  town  November  29th,  in  his  ninety- 
seventh  year.  The  writer  adds  that  for  many  years 
he  was  a  sheriff",  and  that  he  once  took  the  census  of 
Windsor  County,  traversing  the  hills  on  foot. 

Rev.  Joseph,  Chickering. — During  the  interval  be- 
tween the  dismission  of  Mr.  Sargeant  and  the  settle- 
ment of  his  successor  nearly  five  years  elapsed. 
Calls  were,  in  the  mean  time,  extended  to  Mr.  Joshua 
Lane  in  1801,  and  to  Mr.  Humphrey  Moore  in  1802, 
to  assume  the  pastoral  charge,  but  in  each  case  the 
answer  was  in  the  negative. 

At  a  meeting  held  December  5,  1803,  the  church 
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voted  a  unanimous  call  to  Mr.  Joseph  Chickering  to 
become  their  pastor.  In  this  call  the  town,  on  the 
22d  of  the  same  month,  unanimously  concurred,  and 
voted  to  give  him  an  annual  salary  of  $650.00  and 
fifteen  cords  of  good  hard  wood.  On  the  26th  of 
January,  1S04,  the  town  voted  that  when,  by  reason 
of  old  age  or  other  infirmity,  Mr.  Joseph  Chickering 
shall  be  unable  to  perform  the  work  of  the  gospel 
ministry,  he  shall  then  receive  one-half  of  the  afore- 
said annual  salary,  to  be  equally  apportioned  on  the 
money  and  wood  during  the  time  he  shall  stand  in  the 
connection  of  a  gospel  minister  in  the  town  of 
Woburn.' 

On  the  12th  of  February  following,  Mr.  Chickering 
signified  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation,  and  he  was 
accordingly  ordained  March  28,  1804,  by  a  large  coun- 
cil of  the  pastors  and  delegates  of  fifteen  churches, 
Eev.  Jabez  Chickering,  of  Dedham,  father  of  the 
pastor-elect,  preaching  the  sermon.^ 

It  was  during  Mr.  Chickering's  ministry  that  the 
third  meeting-houae  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  a  new 
house  erected  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Unita- 
rian Church.  This  house  was  dedicated  June  28, 
1809,  the  sermon,  preached  by  the  pastor,  being  pub- 
lished and  still  extant. 

Mr.  Chickering's  ministry  was  attended  by  manifest 
tokens  of  Divine  acceptance.  He  had  warm  friends; 
the  attendance  upon  his  ministrations  was  full  and 
increasing;  new  and  earnest  interest  was  awakened 
in  the  work  of  various  benevolent  associations,  and  a 
large  number  of  persons  were  added  to  the  church, 
there  being,  during  his  ministry,  164.  To  human  view 
it  seems  as  if  this  prosperity  might  continue  indefi- 
nitely. But  the  last  few  years  of  his  pastorate  became, 
through  an  unfortunate  business  transaction  between 
him  and  a  prominent  member  of  his  society,  a  source 
of  great  disquietude  to  him  and  of  an.xiety  to  his 
people.  All  efTorts  intended  to  restore  peace  failed, 
and,  at  length,  amid  the  tears  and  sobs  of  a  large  part 
of  the  congregation  the  beloved  pastor  read,  January 
28,  1821,  his  resignation,  and  he  was  accordingly  dis- 
missed April  11th  following.  The  council  bore 
strong  testimony  to  the  moral,  Christian  and  minis- 
terial character  of  the  retiring  pastor,  and  cordially 
recommended  him  to  any  Christian  community, 
wherever  the  providence  of  God  might  call  him.  The 
council  also  commended  the  church  for  the  Christian 
spirit  which  had  actuated  them  ic  the  trying  circum- 
stances which  had  led  to  the  severance  of  the  tie  that 
had  bound  them  to  a  pastor  whom  they  loved  and. 
in  other  circumstances,  would  gladly  have  retained. 

After  leaving  Woburn  Mr.  Chickering  was  in- 
stalled, July  10, 1822,  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Phil- 
lipston,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  as  pastor  till  July 
16,  1835,  when,  at  his  own  request,  on  account  of 
enfeebled  health,  he  was  dismissed.  He  died  in 
Phillipston,  January  27,  1844. 


1  PariBb  Becords. 
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Rev.  Joseph  Chickering,  son  of  Rev.  Jabez  Chick- 
ering, was  born  April  30,  1780,  in  that  part  of  Ded- 
ham which  is  now  known  as  the  town  of  Norwood, 
where  his  father  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College,  1799, 
studied  theology  with  Rev.  Professor  Tappan,  of 
Cambridge,  and  was  ordained  at  Woburn,  as  before 
stated,  March  28,  1804.' 

Mr.  Chickering  was  twice  married.  He  married, 
first,  September  1,  1805,  Betsey,  only  daughter  of 
Deacon  John  White,  of  Concord,  Mass.  They  had 
five  children: 

1.  John  White,  born  March  19,  1808  ;  graduated 
from  Middlebury  College,  1826,  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  1829 ;  for  many  years  a  beloved 
pastor  in  Portland,  Me.  Married,  November  9,  1838, 
Frances  Evelina  Knowlton,  of  Phillipston.  Of  his 
children,  John  White,  Jr.,  graduated  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, 1852 ;  was  a  pastor  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  is  now 
professor  in  the  College  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Joseph  Knowlton,  graduated 
Amherst  College,  1869 ;  for  some  time  professor  in 
that  college,  and  now  (1889)  residing  in  Washington. 
Rev.  John  W.  Chickering,  D.D.,  died  suddenly  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  9, 
1888,  when  on  his  way  to  his  winter  home  in  Washing- 
ton. 2.  Joseph,  born  January  9, 1810 ;  married  at  Phil- 
lipston, April  3,  1833,  Emeline  Jones,  of  Gloucester- 
who  died  September  25,  1886.  Since  1835  he  has 
resided  at  La  Harpe  and  Oquawka,  III.  His  present 
home  is  the  latter  place.  3.  Ruth,  born  1812 ;  died 
October  27,  1815,  aged  three  years  and  four  months. 

4.  Henry,  born    1814;    died    November    14,    1815. 

5.  Elizabeth,  born  October,  1815;  died  October  19, 
1815.  Mrs.  Betsey  (White)  Chickering  dying  Novem- 
ber 3,  1815,  Rev.  Joseph  Chickering  married,  second, 
Sarah  Abbott  Holt,  daughter  of  Jacob  Holt,  of  An- 
dover, and  had  other  children :  6.  Betsey,  born  May 
3,1818;  unmarried  and  residing  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
7.  Henry,  born  Septembers,  1819;  married,  first,  Mar- 
tha, daughter  of  Ward  Newton,  of  Phillipston ;  second, 
Eivira  P.  Allen,  of  Barre.  He  resided  in  Athol, 
Barre,  North  Adams  and  Pittsfield,  where  he  died 
March  5,  1881.  He  was  a  printer  by  trade ;  was  for 
many  years  proprietor  of  the  Berkshire  County  Eagle, 
and  for  twenty  years  was  postmaster  of  Pittsfield. 
He  was  a  deacon  in  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Pittsfield,  where  his  widow  still  resides.  His  only 
surviving  son  graduated  from  Amherst  College,  1871, 
and  is  a  lawyer  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  8.  Abbott, 
born  December  6,  1821 ;  died  at  Phillipston  June  11, 
1842.  9.  Benjamin,  bom  in  Phillipston  November 
18,  1824;  married  there.  May  21,  1846,  Deborah 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Tilly  Baldwin.  She  died  in  Pitts- 
field September  1,  1863,  and  He  married,  second,  Oc- 
tober 5,  1865,  Mary  Safford  Smith,  daughter  of  Cyrus 
Smith,  of  Reading.     Their  only  child,  a  daughter, 
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died  in  July,  ]874,  at  eight  years  of  age.  Mr.  Chick- 
ering  resided  for  many  years  in  Pittsfield,  where,  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years,  he  was  the  principal 
of  Chickering's  Commercial  College,'  and  where  he 
died  August  3,  1889. 

Rev.  Joseph  Bennett. — On  the  19th  of  November 
following  Mr.  Chickering's  dismission  a  unanimous 
call  to  settle,  as  his  successor,  was  extended  by  church 
and  parish  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  then  a  recent  grad- 
uate from  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 
Having  signified  his  acceptance  December  Gth,  he 
was  ordained  by  a  large  council,  January  1,  1822. 
Like  similar  occasions  elsewhere  at  that  time,  it  was 
a  memorable  day.  Assembled  on  the  Common,  from 
all  quarters,  was  an  immense  crowd  of  people,  not  one- 
fourth  part  of  whom  could  find  room  for  them  in  the 
church,  even  if  they  had  desired  it.  The  whole  as- 
pect of  the  place  was  that  of  a  gala  day.  A  proces- 
sion of  the  council  and  members  of  the  church  and 
parish  marched  into  the  meeting-house,  preceded  by 
instrumental  music,  the  players  on  instruments  also 
performing  at  intervals  select  pieces  during  the  pro- 
tracted exercises. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Bennett,  continuing  nearly 
twenty-six  years,  is  so  recent  and  so  well  remembered 
by  a  large  number  of  the  people  yet  living,  that  it  seems 
nnnecessary  to  go  into  details  in  an  account  of  it. 
Mr.  Bennett  was  a  man  of  marvelous  energy.  Inher- 
iting a  perilous  amount  of  nervous  force,  he  was  the 
Boanerges  of  the  Wobum  pulpit.  There  were  occa- 
sions when  he  was  like  a  war-horse  on  the  field  of 
battle.  His  commanding  figure  and  his  strong  voice 
made  him  the  "  observed  of  all  observers."  On  several 
occasions,  when,  in  a  crowded  and  somewhat  tumult- 
uous miscellaneous  assembly,  the  moderator  failed  to 
secure  a  proper  degree  of  order,  he  rose,  and,  with  an 
air  of  majesty  and  a  tone  of  startling  significance, 
commanded  silence,  and  instantly  there  followed  a 
great  calm,  and  business  was  quietly  resumed. 

The  revival  of  religion,  which  began  in  the  autumn 
of  1826,  and  continued  through  two  years  or  more, 
waa  one  of  wondrous  power,  and  resulted  in  an  ad- 
mission, during  a  single  year,  of  225  persons,  and 
during  the  next  year,  62,  or  287  in  two  years,  to  the 
church.  During  his  ministry  in  Wobum  there  were 
760  additions.  A  new  meeting-house  was  erected  in 
1840,  and  signs  of  external  and  internal  prosperity 
were  visible  on  every  hand. 

Doubtless  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
no  small  part  of  the  success  attributed  to  Mr.  Ben- 
nett was  due,  humanly  speaking,  to  his  excellent  wife. 
She  was  a  woman  of  rare  qualities,  always  calm,  self- 
poised  and  self-possessed,  and,  in  every  respect,  just 
the  helpmeet  for  such  a  man.  She  was  often  called, 
and  admitted  by  hinf  to  be,  his  "  balance-wheel." 
Having  a  remarkable  control  over  him,  she  could,  by 
a  single  quiet  word,  and  often  by  a  look,  still  his  un- 
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due  excitement  and  soothe  his  unsteady  nerves  as  by 
a  lullaby.  And  it  was  a  sad  day  for  him  when  death 
snatched  her  away.  His  work  was  done.  He  survived 
her  for  a  short  time,  and  even  married  again.  But 
his  excited  nerves  were  never  again  quieted.  His 
inherited  and  long  approaching  insanity  led  him  at 
last,  Nov.  19,  1847,  to  take  his  own  life. 

Rev.  Joseph  Bennett  was  born  in  Framingham 
May  13,  1798;  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1818;  studied  theology  at  Andover;  was  ordained  at 
Woburn  Jan.  1,  1822  ;  and,  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary following,  married  Mary  Lamson,  of  Charles- 
town.  He  lived  first  in  the  historic  house  at  North 
Woburn  of  late  known  as  the  Wheeler  house,  then 
in  the  historic  Clapp  house  at  Central  Square.  But 
his  home,  during  most  of  his  minibtry,  was  in  the 
house  on  Pleasant  Street  next  to  the  new  railroad 
depot.     He  had  only  two  children, — 

1.  Joseph  Lamson,  born  Nov.  8,  1823 ;  graduated 
Amherst  College,  1845;  Andover,  1848;  was  pastor  of 
Churches,  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  East  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Springfield,  0., 
Suspension  Bridge  and  Spenceiport,  N.  Y.  He 
married  Eliza  Ann  Tilson,  of  Boston,  had  four  chil- 
dren, and  died  May  22,  1882. 

2.  Mary  Lamson,  born  Sept.  14, 1829;  married  Rev. 
Thomas  Morong,  who  graduated  Amherst  College, 
1848;  Andover,  1853 ;  has  been  pastor  at  Pepperell, 
Mass.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Ipswich  and  since  1878  at 
Ashland,  Mass.  They  have  two  children,  one  of 
whom,  Arthur  Bennett,  graduated  Amherst  College, 
1871,  and  is  a  physician  in  Boston.' 

Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards. — During  the  month  of 
March,  succeeding  Mr.  Bennett's  death,  the  church 
and  society  extended  a  unanimous  call  to  Mr.  Jona- 
than Edwards,  of  Andover,  to  the  pastoral  charge. 
On  the  26th  of  May  following  the  call  was  accepted, 
and  Sept.  7,  1848,  the  pastor-elect  was  publicly  or- 
dained. The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  E.  N. 
Kirk,  of  Boston ;  the  charge  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Justin  Edwards,  of  Andover,  and  the  address  to 
the  people  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  W.  Chickering,  of  Port- 
land, Me. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Edwards  was  characterized  by 
a  gratifying  degree  of  prosperity.  The  uniform  ur- 
banity and  culture  as  well  as  fidelity  of  the  pastor 
were  met  by  respect,  confidence  and  kindness  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  The  salary  was  largely  increased 
without  solicitation,  and  nothing  is  known  to  have 
occured  to  jar  or  mar  the  mutual  harmony. 

But,  after  more  than  seven  years  of  useful  labor, 
Mr.  Edwards  received  an  urgent  invitation  to  engage 
in  a  new  enterprise  elsewhere,  which  seemed  to  him 
to  promise,  on  the  whole,  a  more  satisfactory  degree 
of  usefulness,  and  the  people  reluctantly  consented, 
at  his  own  request,  to  release  him.  He  was  accord- 
ingly dismissed  Jan.  9,  1856. 

2WoburD  Record  of  Birtlis. — Biographical  Becord  of  the  Amherst 
Alumni,  p.  306,  p.  227,  p.  470. 
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Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Justin 
and  Lydia  (Bigelow)  Edwards,  was  born  at  Andover 
July  17,  1820  ;  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1840; 
studied  theology  at  New  Haven  and  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminaries,  graduating  from  the  latter  in 
1847.  After  spending  an  additional  year  at  Andov- 
er as  "  Abbot  Resident,"  and,  in  the  mean  time,  ac- 
cepting a  call  to  settle  in  Woburn,  he  was  ordained,  as 
before  mentioned,  Sept.  7,  1848.  Leaving  Woburn 
early  in  1856,  he  became,  Feb.  14th  of  that  year,  the 
first  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1863, 
he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Dedham,  Mass.  Since  1876  he  has  been 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass. 

Mr.  Edwards  married,  Aug.  31,  1848,  at  Augusta, 
Me.,  Frances  Swan  Bronson,  eldest  daughter  of  Hon. 
David  Bronson,  of  Augusta.  Their  children,  all 
born  in  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  are : 

1.  Augusta  Bigeiow,  born  Feb.  26,  1857 ;  married 
Frederick  W.  Brooks  Dec.  13,  1876. 

2.  Mary  Newton,  born  Jan.  4,  1859. 

3.  Justin,  born  Nov.  30,  1861.' 

Bev.  Daniel  March. — Rev.  Daniel  March,  recently 
from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  the  immediate  successor  of 
Mr.  Edwards.  A  unanimous  call  having  been  ex- 
tended to  him  August  18,  1856,  he  accepted  it  and 
was  installed  October  1st,  following;  the  sermon 
being  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  L.  Stone,  of  the  Park 
Street  Church,  Boston.  This  pastorate,  like  that  of 
his  predecessor,  was  a  highly  prosperous  and  happy 
one,  and  though  short — between  five  and  six  years — 
was  rich  in  results.  As,  however,  Dr.  March,  after  a 
ministry  of  several  years  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  re- 
sumed his  former  charge  in  Woburn,  which  he  still 
retains,  a  more  extended  notice  of  his  connection 
with  the  church  and  society  is  here  deferred  and  will 
be  given  farther  on.  It  need  only  be  said  here  that 
it  was  during  hia  first  pastorate  in  Woburn,  and  not, 
as  stated  in  Sewall's  History,  in  Dr.  Bodwell's,  that 
the  present  spacious  church  edifice  was  erected. 

Jlev.  Joseph,  C.  Bodwell. — Dr.  March  having  been 
dismissed  February  17,  1862,  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Bodwell, 
then  of  Framingham,  accepted  a  unanimouB  invita- 
tion, voted  October  6th  of  the  same  year,  to  become 
his  successor,  and  was  installed  November  11th  fol- 
lowing. A  written  statement  of  his  theological  views 
and  a  verbal  account  of  his  personal  experience  were 
highly  satisfactory,  both  to  the  council  and  to  the 
people.  Richly  furnished  by  personal  and  profes- 
sional training  and  culture,  Mr.  Bodwell  entered  upon 
his  work  with  rare  promise  of  usefulness.  During  a 
part  of  his  subsequent  ministry  his  happiness  was 
somewhat  disturbed  and  his  usefulness  more  or  less 
abridged  by  an  untimely,  if  not  wicked,  interference 
of  a  few  persons,  led  on  by  men  who  did  not  accept 
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his  theological  views  and  were  only  transient  resi- 
dents in  Woburn.  But  the  large  majority  of  his 
people  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  him  and,  in  va- 
rious ways,  manifested  for  him  a  warm  affection. 
That  he  was  a  man  of  unusual  culture  and  ability, 
none  could  deny,  and  the  council  that  dismissed  him 
August  3,  1866,  bore  the  highest  testimony  to  his 
character,  aa  a  genial  man,  a  sound  theologian,  an 
able  preacher,  a  successful  pastor  and  a  wise  winner 
of  souls  to  Christ.  The  council  also  warmly  com- 
mended the  church  and  society  for  their  steadfast 
sympathy  with  him,  their  "warmest  attachment  and 
unwavering  confidence." 

But  the  urgent  call  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Theological  Seminary  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  a  profes- 
sorship in  that  institution,  and  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  offered  position,  were  accepted  as 
unmistakable  indications  that  God  had  for  him  there 
a  more  important  field  of  usefulness  even  than  the 
wide  field  in  Woburn.  And  accordingly,  amid  the 
great  regrets  of  his  flock,  he  was  dismissed  and  com- 
mended to  those  who  were  specially  interested  in  his 
new  sphere  of  labor. 

Rev.  Joseph  Conner  Bodwell,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  June  11,  1812,  and  was  the  son  of 
Rev.  Abraham  Bodwell,  pastor  for  many  years  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  that  place.  He  fitted  for 
college  mostly  in  hia  native  town,  where,  at  a  very 
early  age,  he  was  a  teacher.  He  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1833,  and  during  the  following 
year  taught  the  academy  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  and 
in  1835-36  the  Woodman  Academy  in  Sanbornton. 
Encouraged  and  advised  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Hav- 
erhill, a  native  of  England,  he  pursued  hia  theological 
studies  in  1836-37,  at  Highbury  College,  London. 
On  the  3d  of  April,  1839,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Independent  Church,  Weymouth,  Dorsetshire, 
from  which  he  was  dismissed  in  1845.  In  June,  1847, 
he  was  installed  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Sufiblk.  Dis- 
missed from  this  charge  in  1850,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  June  30,  1852,  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Framingham, 
Mass.  Dismissed  November  5, 1862,  he  was  installed 
at  Woburn  November  11th,  following.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  his  charge  in  Woburn  August  3,  1866,  to 
become  "  Professor  of  Pulpit- Training  and  Pastoral 
Care  "  in  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  where 
he  remained  for  seven  years.  He  died  of  carbuncle 
at  Southwest  Harbor,  Mount  Desert  Island,  Me., 
June  17,  1876,  and  was  buried  in  Sanbornton,  N.  H., 
by  the  side  of  his  parents. 

He  received  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  from  his  alma 
mater  in  1864. 

Dr.  Bodwell  published  "  A  Pastor's  Farewell  to  hia 
Flock,"  preached  in  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Woburn,  August  5,  1866;  "The  Preachers  de- 
manded in  Our  Day,  and  How  to  secure  them,"  inau- 
gural discourse  as  professor  at  Hartford  ;  "  Historical 
Address  "  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  San- 
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bornton  Congregational  Church  November  13,  1871. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Theo- 
logical Review,  and  one  of  four  original  proprietors  of 
the  Boston  Congregational  Review. 

Dr.  Bodwell  married,  May  16,  1839,  Catharine 
Sykes,  only  daughter  of  John  Sykes,  Esq.,  of  High- 
bury Park,  London.    Their  children  were  : 

1.  Joseph  Conner,  born  February  29,  1840,  in 
Weymouth,  Eng.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  1863 ;  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts 
of  Massachusetts,  at  Cambridge,  1864;  graduated 
from  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  1871 ;  ordained 
at  Thompson,  Conn.,  March  13,  1872  ;  installed  over 
the  Congregational  Church  there  in  December  fol- 
lowing; diBmissed  September  25,  1874,  and  installed 
over  the  church  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  October  6th 
following.  He  has  since  labored  in  Leavenworth  City, 
Kansas,  two  years,  and  has  been,  for  some  time,  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bridgewater, 
Mass.  He  is  now  (1889)  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Lyndonville,  Vt.,  where  he  was  installed 
June  23,  1887.  He  married  Lydia  Anne,  daughter 
of  Deacon  John  R.  Kimball,  of  Woburn,  June  15, 
1871 ;  2.  Katharine  Sykes,  born  in  Weymouth,  Eng., 
August  15,  1841 ;  3.  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  born  in 
Weymouth,  Eng.,  September  3,  1843;  4.  John  Abra- 
ham, born  September  13,  1844,  died  June  25,  1847 ; 
5.  Helena  Jane,  born  in  Islington,  Eng.,  October  2, 
1846,  died  November  27,  1846;  6.  Herbert  James 
Lovell,  born  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Eng.,  June  24, 
1849;  7.  Albert  Edward,  bora  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  June  26,  1863.' 

Rev.  Stephen  R.  Dennen. — After  the  dismission  of 
Dr.  Bodwell,  August  3,  1866,  the  church  and  society 
were  without  a  pastor  till  June  24,  1868,  when  Rev. 
Stephen  R.  Dennen,  who  had  accepted  a  call  to  suc- 
ceed him,  was  duly  inscalled.  Rev.  Dr.  Thatcher 
Thayer,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  preaching  the  sermon  from 
Matt.  5:  17.  Mr.  Dennen,  like  his  predecessor,  had 
the  advantage  of  ripe  experience  in  the  pastoral 
o£Sce,  and  his  power,  as  an  able  and  impressive 
preacher,  was  soon  felt  and  acknowledged.  During 
the  interval  of  nearly  two  years  which  preceded  his 
installation,  the  parish,  though  without  a  pastor,  had 
enjoyed  unusual  religious  interest  and  about  sixty 
persons,  mostly  young,  had  been  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  church.  An  encouraging  degree  of 
this  interest  continued  for  some  time  under  the  min- 
istry of  the  new  pastor,  and  those  of  only  recent 
Christian  experience  at  the  time,  especially  needed 
the  strong  and  instructive  discourses  with  which  he 
fed  them.  A  good  degree  of  prosperity,  in  various 
ways,  continued  to  crown  the  labor  of  both  pastor 
and  people  from  year  to  year.  But  with  another  field 
in  view,  which  he  thought,  on  the  whole,  promised 
more  satisfactory  results,  the  pastor  resigned  his  posi- 
tion and,  at  his  own  request,  was  dismissed  December 
27.  1871. 

>  BDnnel'i  "  History  of  SsDbomton,  N.  H.,"  pp.  42-44. 


Rev.  Stephen  Rollins  Dennen,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Poland,  Me.,  November  6,  1826;  graduated  from 
Colby  University  in  1849 ;  from  the  theological  sem- 
inary at  Bangor,  Me.,  in  185;!,  and  spent  1853  as  resi- 
dent licentiate  at  Andover.  He  has  been  a  pastor  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  in 
Lynn  and  Waiertown,  Mass.,  and  now  (1889)  resides 
in  West  Newton. 

Dr.  Dennen  married,  November  2,  1854,  at  Thom- 
aston.  Me.,  Clara  Whitney  Ludwig,  and  their  Children 
were:  1.  Clara  Rollins,  born  at  Watertown,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1856;  2.  Lucy  Whitney,  born  at  Watertown, 
April  12,  1859;  3.  William  Ludwig,  born  at  Water- 
town,  October  22,1860,  died  September  21,  1862;  4. 
Jane  Whitney,  born  at  Watertown,  January  16,1863; 
5.  Stephen  Howard,  born  at  Somerville,  February  2, 
1865,  died  at  West  Newton,  November  1,  1888;  6. 
Walter  Knight,  born  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  22, 
1868,  died  at  Woburn,  May  15,  1870;  7.  Grace  Atker- 
ton,  born  at  Woburn,  September  28,  1872.- 

Rtv.  Henry  S.  Kelsey  was  installed  pastor  March  19, 
1873.  Rev.  Dr.  Webb,  of  Boston,  preached  the  ser- 
mon ;  Rev.  Mr.  Bissell,  of  Winchester,  gave  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship;  Rev.  Mr.  McCollom,  of  Medford, 
gave  the  address  to  ihe  people,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Wallace, 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  the  charge  to  the  pastor.  Mr. 
Kelsey  also  had  been  previously  a  pastor.  His  min- 
istry in  Woburn  was  short,  it  being  only  about  three 
yeaj^  and  six  months.  During  this  time  there  were 
admitted,  by  profession  and  by  letter,  about  100  per- 
sons to  membership  in  the  church.  He  was  dis- 
missed, at  his  own  request.  October  8,  1876.  Before 
coming  to  Wcburn  he  had  been  pastor  of  churches  in 
Granby,  Mass.,  Rockville,  Conn.,  and  Holliston.Mass. 
After  leaving  Woburn  he  was  pastor  of  the  College 
Street  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  now  (1889) 
resides,  without  charge,  in  Chicago,  111. 

Heury  Sylvester  Kelsey,  son  of  Sylvester  and  Polly 
(Gates)  Kelsey,  was  born  at  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  December 
5,  1830;  fitted  for  college  at  Williston  Seminary, 
Easthampton,  Mass. ;  graduated  from  Amherst  Col- 
lege 1855,  and  from  East  Windsor  (now  Hartford) 
Theological  Seminary  in  1857 ;  was  tutor  in  mathe- 
matics, Amherst  College,  1857-60;  professor  of  math- 
ematics and  physics,  Belcit  College,  1860-63.  He 
married,  first,  Harriet  A.,  daughter  of  Philip  Schuyler, 
of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  October  8, 1861,  who  died  August 
3,  1865;  second, Mrs.  Eliza  Leavitt  Fiske,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Aaron  Foster,  of  East  Charlemont,  Mass.,  Octo- 
ber 16,  1869.  She  was  the  widow  of  Samuel  Fiske, 
A.M.,  a  tutor  in  Amherst  College.^ 

Rev.  Daniel  March,  D.D. — Soon  after  Mr.  Kelsey's 
dismission  in  1876,  Rev.  Dr.  March,  after  a  successful 
pastorate  in  Philadelphia,  yielded  to  the  strong  and 
anxious  desire  of  the  people  of  his  former  charge  in 
Woburn,  to  resume  his  residence  and  work  among 


•  Letter  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Dennen,  D.D. 

"  "  Biographical  Record  of  Ambent  Alumni,'  p.  294. 
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them.  Moved  by  their  destitute  and,  at  the  time, 
8ome\vhat  discouraging  circumstances,  he  consented, 
at  first  conditionally,  and  with  the  mutual  under- 
standing that  he  should  not  immediately  take  the 
regular  charge,  but  would  ere  long  do  it  if  it  was 
deemed  best.  To  this  they  gladly  consented,  provided 
only  they  might  expect  him  after  the  proposed  delay. 
At  the  expected  time  he  came,  and  after  about  two 
years  of  stated  labor  as  acting  pastor,  he  accepted  a 
cordial  invitation  to  be  reinstalled,  and  was  accord- 
ingly installed  by  a  large  council,  Jan.  22,  1879,  in 
the  same  office  which  he  had  resigned  seventeen  years 
before.  This  position  he  still,  and  never  more  accep- 
tably, fills  in  1889. 

Dr.  March  has  been  an  extensive  traveller;  "The 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,"  and  the  more  prominent 
States  in  Europe,  Western  Asia,  India,  China,  Egypt, 
and  various  islands  of  the  sea  have  been  visited  by 
him.  During  a  portion  of  1887  and  nearly  all  of  1888 
he  made  the  most  prolonged  and  widely  extended  of 
all  his  repeated  journeys. 

Dr.  March  has  also  been  a  voluminous  writer. 
Among  his  published  works  the  following  have  been 
well  and  widely  known  :  "  Night  Scenes  in  the  Bible," 
"  Our  Father's  House,  or  the  Unwritten  Word," 
"  Home  Life  in  the  Bible,"  "  From  Dark  to  Dawn, 
or  Second  Series  of  Night  Scenes  in  the  Bible," 
"  Walks  and  Homes  of  Jesus,"  "  Days  of  the  Son  of 
Man,"  "  The  First  Khedive,  or  Lessons  from  the  Life 
of  Joseph."  Many  sermons  in  newspaper  aud  pam- 
phlet form  be  has  also  published. 

Rev.  Daniel  March,  D.D.,  son  of  Samuel  March, 
was  born  in  Millbury,  Mass.,  July  21,  1816.  After 
spending  some  time  in  Amherst  College,  from  1834 
to  1836,  he  left  that  institution  and  spent  a  vear  in 
other  pursuits,  but  at  length  entereil  Yale  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1840.  He  has  been  a 
pastor  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  besides 
being  twice  settled  as  pastor  in  Woburn. 

Dr.  March  married,  first,  Jane  P.  Gilson,  of  Proc- 
torsville,  Vt.,  Oct.  8,  1841,  and  she  dying  Feb.  27, 
1857,  he  married,  second,  Anna  B.  Leconte,  of 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  April  29, 1859,  who  died  in  Woburn, 
April  S,  1878.' 

Dr.  Daniel  and  Jane  P.  (Gilson)  March  had  four 
children  : 

1.  Anna  P.,  born  in  Proctorsville,  Vt.,  Oct.  13, 
1842,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  26,  1863.= 
2.  Daniel,  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  25, 
1844,  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1865,  mar- 
ried, Oct.  3,  1878,  Jean  H.  Stephenson,  of  Cambridge, 
N.  Y.,  and  is  a  physician  in  Winchester,  Mass.^  3. 
Frederick  William,  born  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  March 
6,  1847,  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in    1867, 


'  "Biographical  Record  of  XonGraduatM  of  Amherst  College,"  p.  49.   ! 
5  Letter  of  Re».  Dr.  March.  I 

^"Biographical  Eecord  of  Amherst  Alumni,"  p.  405.  | 


Studied  theology  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  married,  Sept. 
13,  1880,  Jennie,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  of 
Newton,  Mass.,  and  is  a  missionary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  in  Syria.*  4.  Charles  Augustus,  born 
in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  Nov.  26,  1848,  was  a  member  of 
Amherst  College,  1866-68,  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity ot  Pennsylvania,  1870,  and  is  a  stenographer 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Government, 
Washington,  D.  C* 

Houses  of  Worship.^— The  First  Congregational 
Church  and  Society  now  worship  in  the  sixth  and 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  imposing  structure  ever 
occupied  by  them  or  their  predecessors. 

The  first  was  doubtless  very  rude  in  appearance 
and  small  in  dimensions.  It  stood  on  the  southerly 
border  of  the  Common  and  on  the  north  side  of  a 
narrow  lane  which  is  now  expanded  into  Common 
Street,  leading  from  Pleasant  to  Main  Street,  and  not 
far  from  the  Armory  and  Municipal  Building.  The 
exact  date  of  its  erection  baa  not  been  certainly 
ascertained;  but  it  must  have  been  previous  to  1642, 
for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Carter  in  that  year  waa 
doubtless  within  its  walls.  The  house  waa  so  frail 
and  inadequate  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  people 
that  in  about  thirty  years  it  became  necessary  to 
take  measures  for  the  erection  of  another.  In  No- 
vember, 1671,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  carpenters  in  relation  to  it,  and  on  the  20th  of 
that  month,  after  hearing  their  report,  the  town 
voted  to  build  a  new  house  forty  feet  square.  In  the 
autumn  of  1672  it  was  ready  for  occupation. 

The  second  house  stood  on  the  hill  east  of  the 
Common  and  a  short  distance  northeast  of  the  '•  Zeb. 
Wyman  "  house  and  store,  lately  the  home  of  Miss 
Ruth  Maria  Leathe.  It  was  considerably  more  im- 
posing than  the  first  house,  and  was  surmounted  by 
a  "turret"  or  cupola,  in  which  was  a  bell.  On  the 
sides  of  the  house  within  were  galleries,  which  were 
constructed  not  at  first,  but  from  time  to  time  subse- 
quently as  needed,  and  then  in  part  by  private  par- 
ties. For  more  than  forty  years  there  were  only  two 
pews  on  the  main  Qmor  of  the  house,  and  these  were 
occupied  by  the  families  of  the  minister  and  deacons. 
The  people  generally,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
"Seating  Committee,"  were  seated  on  benches  with 
high  backs,  the  men  and  women  apart,  and  the  boys 
on  long  benches  on  the  sides  of  the  house,  under  the 
windows. 

In  1678  the  house,  proving  too  limited  in  capacity 
for  the  accommodation  of  increasing  numbers,  was 
enlarged.  And  in  1709  it  waa  repaired  and  again 
enlarged  by  an  addition  of  twenty  feet  to  the  east 
end.  This  house  stood  eighty  years,  and  for  fifly- 
eight  years  was  the  only  place  of  worship  for  the 

*  '•  Biographical  Record  of  .Ambervt  AlumDi,"  p.  427. 

5  "  Biographical  Record  of  NonGradnafes  of  A.  C."  p.  142. 

•  The  maforiii  1  for  thia  brief  sketch  Is  largely  from  Mr.  SewaD'a  "  His- 
tory of  Woburn,"  serer«ly  condensed,  and  from  rarioiu  old  recorda,  pri- 
vate papers,  tradition  and  memory. 
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entire  town,  then  including  Wilmington,  Burlington 
and  Winchester. 

The  third  meeting-house,  after  many  delays  and 
many  changes  of  the  proposed  location,  was  built  on 
the  easterly  side  of  the  Common,  not  far  from  the 
building  formerly  occupied  as  the  post-oflSce,  now 
the  store  of  William  H.  Curtis,  and  near  the  flag- 
staff on  the  west  side  of  the  street  (now  Main  Street). 
This  hou'-^e,  according  to  a  note  found  in  the  Family 
Record  of  Zebediah  Wyman,  was  erected  (or  raised) 
in  the  first  week  in  December,  1748,  and  its  steeple 
was  put  up  in  June,  1749.  Mr.  Bewail  says  it  was 
not  fully  completed  for  more  than  three  years,  and 
was  "probably"  finished  about  March,  1752.  It  is 
described  as  "58  feet  long,  42  feet  wide,  with  24  feet 
post."  After  being  used  nearly  sixty  years,  it  was, 
on  the  night  of  June  17,  1808,  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  fourth  meeting-house  is  still  well  remembered 
by  many  of  our  oldest  citizens.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  third  house,  the  people  were  prompt  and  zeal- 
ous in  their  measures  for  erecting  another.  In  one 
year  from  the  loss  of  one,  the  other  (June  28,  1809) 
was  dedicated.  Rev.  Joseph  Chickering,  the  pastor, 
preached  an  appropriate  sermon  from  Acts  7:  48, — 
"The  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands."  The  house  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Unitarian  Church.  It  greatly  exceeded  either  of  its 
predecessors  in  capacity,  architectural  beauty  and 
general  appearance.  But  after  it  had  been  occupied 
a  little  more  than  thirty  years,  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  a  degree  of  decay  in  the  timber  used  in  its 
construction  that  rendered,  or  was  likely  very  soon 
to  render,  it  unsafe.  It  was,  therefore,  taken  down, 
and  on  the  same  site  was  erected,  in  1840,  another 
house. 

The  fifth  meeting-house,  like  the  fourth,  on  Pleas- 
ant Street,  looking  easterly  upon  the  Common,  was 
dedicated  December  31,  1840,  the  sermon  being 
preached  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Joseph  Bennett,  from 
Haggai  2:  9,— "The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall 
be  greater  than  of  the  former." 

Such  was  the  growth  of  the  parish  and  the  in- 
creased demand  for  seats  to  accommodate  new  fami- 
lies, that  in  less  than  twenty  years  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  dispose  of  this  spacious  house  and  erect  a 
much  larger  one.  It  became  the  property  of  the 
Unitarian  Society,  and  by  them  has  been  so  remod- 
eled and  beautified  as  to  be  almost  beyond  recogni- 
tion by  its  former  occupants. 

The  sixth  and  latest  church  edifice  was  erected 
during  the  first  pastorate  of  Dr.  March,  and  dedicated 
October  .31,  1860.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  in  New 
England,  and  its  conveniences  are  in  all  respects  so 
excellent  as  hardly  to  leave  anything  to  desire.  Its 
location,  on  Main  Street,  comer  of  Church  Avenue,  is 
easily  accessible.  One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  eighty  feet  wide,  with  a  steeple  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  feet  in  height,  it  has  a  substantial  and 
majestic  aspect  not  often  seen  outside  our  large  cities.  ' 


During  the  absence  of  the  pastor  (Dr.  March,  in 
1887-88)  this  stately  edifice  was,  at  large  expense,  re- 
paired and  refurnished,  and  so  was  the  more  appro- 
priate place  in  which,  after  his  far-off  journeyings,  to 
welcome  him  home. 

Colonies  from  the  First  Church. — In  an  ac- 
count of  the  churches  which,  at  different  times,  have 
gone  from  the  old  First  Church  and  become  distinct  or- 
ganizations, there  should  be  special  mention  of  the 
Second,  the  Tnird,  the  South  and  the  North 
Churches.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  note  the  fact 
that  the  church  in  Wilmington  was  originally  almost 
wholly,  and  the  churches  in  Billerica  and  Arlington 
largely,  composed  of  members  who  took  letters  from 
the  First  Church  in  Woburn. 

Wilmington  was  for  nearly  a  century  a  part  of  AVo- 
burn,  and  the  people  of  that  distant  portion  of  the 
town  worshiped  with  all  the  other  inhabitants,  near 
and  remote,  in  the  one  and  then  only  meeting-house 
in  what  has  been  called  the  Centre  of  the  town. 
About  three  years  after  the  incorporation  of  this 
northern  portion  of  the  town,  then  called  Goshen, 
October  24,  1733,  a  new  church  organization  was 
effected  by  seventeen  men,  and  immediately  after  this 
act,  performed,  as  was  then  the  custom,  by  men  only, 
the  membership  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
twenty-two  other  persons,  men  and  women,  making 
thirty-nine  in  all.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  believed 
to  have  taken  letters  from  the  old  Woburn  Church, 
one  of  them,  James  Thompson,  having  been  a  deacon 
of  that  church,  as  he  was  the  first  deacon  chosen  by 
the  Wilmington  Church.  But  as  at  the  date  of  or- 
ganization the  town  was  a  separate  municipality,  we 
do  not  propose  further  to  trace  the  history.' 

It  may  properly  be  said  here  that  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Billerica,  organized  in  1829,  em- 
braced originally  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
who  had  previously  been  members  of  the  Woburn 
Church,  including  one  who  became  the  first  deacon 
of  the  new  church. 

The  church  in  West  Cambridge  (now  Arlington), 
organized  in  1842,  also  embraced  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Woburn  Church,  and  among 
them  Deacon  Luke  Wyman,  one  of  its  officers. 

We  come  now  to  the  colonies  whose  separate  or- 
ganizations were  within  the  boundaries  of  Woburn. 

The  Second  Church. — This  church  was  organized 
October  29,  1735,  in  that  part  of  Woburn  which,  for 
some  time  previously  and  for  more  than  sixty  years 
subsequently,  was  known  as  Woburn  Precinct.  A 
meeting-house  was  erected  in  1732,  but  for  some  time 
previous  to  this  the  people  met  for  worship  in  the 
honse  of  Simon  Thompson,  near  ihe  centre  of  the 
present  town  of  Burlington. 

Following  the  usual  custom  of  the  times,  the 
church  wa9»organized  by  men  only,  ten  of  whom,  in- 


I  "  WllmiDgton  Chorch  Maciul."     Rer.  D.  P.  Noyri'  Histoncal  Ad- 
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eluding  Rev.  Supply  Clapp,  the  first  minister,  sigaed 
the  covenant  at  the  date  given  above,  or  November  8, 
1735,  N.  S.  The  names  were  as  follows :  Supply 
Clapp,  George  Reed,  Ebenezer  Johnson,  Samuel 
Walker,  James  Thompson,  Joseph  Pierce,  Edward 
Johnson,  William  Bruce,  Simon  Thompson,  John 
Spear. 

Two  of  these  ten  organizers — Samuel  Walker  and 
George  Reed — had  been  deacons  in  the  First  Church. 
They  were  soon  followed  by  twenty-three  other  per- 
sons, thirty-three  in  all,  most  of  them  having  been 
dismissed  from  the  First  Church  for  this  purpose.' 

The  first  minister  of  this  church  was  Rev.  Supply 
Clapp.  He  had  preached  for  the  first  time  as  a  can- 
didate December  15,  1734,  and  he  received  a  call  to 
settle  March  5, 1735,  more  than  six  months  before  the 
church  was  organized.  He  accepted  the  call  "upon 
conditions,"  May  19th,  and  "  in  full  "  August  25th  of 
the  same  year.  He  was  accordingly  ordained  paster. 
Oiitober  29,  1735,  the  day  .on  which  the  church  was 
organized,  and  he  remained  in  office  twelve  years,  or 
till  his  death,  December  28,  1747. 

Mr.  Clapp,  the  son  of  Deacon  Samuel  and  Mary 
(Paul)  Clapp,  of  Dorchester,  was  born  in  that  town 
June  1,  1711.  Graduating  from  Harvard  College  in 
1731,  he  immediately  engaged  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ing in  his  native  town.  This  work  he  followed  two 
or  three  years,  preparing  himself  in  the  mean  time 
for  the  higher  work  of  preaching.  In  1734  he  occu- 
pied for  most  of  the  year  a  pulpit  in  Roxbury,  going 
thence  to  Woburn.  His  first  sermon,  after  his  ordin- 
ation, was  founded  upon  Luke  12 :  42,  43,  "  Who  then 
is  that  faithful  and  wise  steward,  etc." 

Mr.  Clapp  married  August  11,  1737,  Martha  Fowle, 
daughter  of  the  wife  of  Deacon  Samuel  Walker,  by  a 
previous  marriage.  A  little  more  than  two  years 
after  Mr.  Clapp's  death  she  married  Nathaniel  Thwing, 
of  Boston,  whose  son  James,  seven  years  later,  mar- 
ried her  oldest  daughter,  Martha  Clapp. 

Mr.  Clapp  was  a  man  of  very  feeble  constitution, 
and  was  often  seriously  ill.  He  died  when  compara- 
tively young,  between  thirty-six  and  thirty-seven 
years  of  age.  He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  good  man 
and  a  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  his  grave- 
stone in  the  old  cemetery  in  Burlington  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — 

"  nere  lie  interred  the  Itemnins  of  the 

Hevi.  3Ir.  Supply  Clap,  late  Pastor 

of  tbe  2"'*  Church  of  Christ  io  Woburn, 

Who  departed  this  Life 

December  the  281*,  1747^  ^ 

in  tlie  37">  Year  of  his  age, 

and  tbe  13^*  of  his  miniatry. 

H«  naa  a  good  Christian,  and  a  faithful 

Pastor,  and  being  dead  Yet  Speaketh, 

Especially  to  the  People  that  were 

his  charge,  Saying,  remember  how 

Ye  have  received  and  heard,  etc. 

hold  fast."= 

I  Letter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sewall. 
*"  Clapp  Memorial,"  pp.  19-21. 


Rev.  Supply  and  Martha  (Fowle)  Clapp  had  three 
children  : — 

1.  Martha,  born  August  6,  1738,  died  in  1807  ;  she 
married  James  Thwing,  and  had  children  : — Nathaniel, 
Supply,  James,  Rebecca  and  Samuel.  Of  these,  Re- 
becca married  William  Furnes.saad  was  the  mother  of 
Rev.  William  H.  Furness,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2.  Supply,  born  January  3, 1742;  he  lived  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  and  was  never  mariied.  Died  March 
24,  1811,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 

3.  S.imue),  born  about  June,  1745,  lived  in  Boston, 
where  he  died  in  1809.' 

The  compiler  of  the  "  Clapp  Memorial  "  says,  "  The 
children  of  Rev.  Supply  Clapp  ever  retained  a  grate- 
ful recollection  of  their  native  town  ;  they  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  it,  lingering  about  the  spot  which  was 
the  scene  of  their  childhood.  About  1790  they  pre- 
sented the  church,  over  which  their  father  had  labor- 
ed, a  large  folio  Bible  for  tbe  use  of  the  pulpit."* 

Mr.  Clapp's  immediate  successor  was  Rev.  Thomas 
Jones.  He  was  tbe  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Waitstill 
Jones,  of  Dorchester,  where  he  was  born  April  20, 
1721;  graduated  from  Harvard  College  1741,  and 
during  the  same  year  taught  the  school  in  his  native 
town,  at  the  rate  for  the  first  quarter  of  £85  per 
annum,  and  for  the  next  three  months  at  the  rate  of 
£95,  probably  old  tenor  money.  He  also  taught  in 
1742.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church,  January  2,  1751,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay, 
of  Hiogham,  preaching  the  sermon.  After  a  miniatry 
of  a  little  more  than  twenty-three  years,  he  died  sud- 
denly March  13,  1774.  While  engaged  in  the  Sabbath 
morning  service  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  in 
the  pulpit,  and  was  immediately  carried  to  his  home, 
where,  at  sunset,  he  expired,  much  lamented  by  his 
people.  His  widow  survived  him  many  years,  and 
died  at  the  great  age  of  ninety  years,  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  in  1814.^ 

Rev.  Thomas  Jones  married  Abigail  Wiswall,  of 
Dorchester,  September  5,  1751.  They  had  three 
children  : — 1.  Lucy,  baptized  July  8,  1753,  married 
Rev.  Joseph  Lee,  of  Royalston.  2.  Martha,  born  May 
17, 1758,  married  Rev.  John  Marrett,  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Jones  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Church.  3.  Mary, 
twin  of  Martha,  born  May,  17, 1758,  married  Edward 
Walker,  of  Burlington. 

Rev.  Samuel  Sewell,  in  1857,  says  of  the  house  in 
which  Mr.  Jones  and  bis  two  immediate  successors 
lived:  "The  house  I  live  in  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Jones  soon  after  his  ordination,  was  his  dwelling 
while  he  lived  the  abode  of  his  widow  till  her  decease, 
and  also  of  her  son  and  daughter  Marrett;  so  that  it 
has  been  a  ministerial  abode  above  a  century.  And 
it  is  a  memorable  house,  as  the  place  of  refuge  to 


'  "  Clapp  Jfemorlal,"  p.  21.     "  The  Thwing  Family,"  p.  24. 
*  "Clapp  Memorial, "  p.  21, 

i".\m.  Qy.  Register,"  vol.  ii.  p.  .179  and  p.  392,  and  "  History  of  Dor- 
chester," pp.  521-625. 
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Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1775.'" 

Mr.  Jones  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Marrett, 
the  son  of  Amos  and  Mary  (Dunster)  Marrett,  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  born  September  21,  1741. 
He  was  a  direct  descendant  from  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Cambridge  and  also  from  Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  the 
first  President  of  Harvard  College.  Having  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  in  1763,  he  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  December 
21,  1774,  and  died  in  office  February  18,  1813.^ 

Mr.  Marrett  is  supposed  by  his  son-in-law,  Rev. 
Samuel  Sewall,  to  have  studied  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  resided  several  years  during  the  interval 
between  his  leaving  college  and  his  settlement  at 
Woburn  Precinct.  At  the  time  of  his  ordination  he 
had  likewise  a  call  to  take  charge  of  the  church  in 
Topsfield. ' 

Mr.  Marrett  married  Martha,  a  daughter  of  his 
predecessor,  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  December  16,  1779. 
He  had  an  only  son,  who  died  in  infancy,  and,  at  his 
death,  February  18,  1813,  left  an  only  daughter,  Mar- 
tha, who  became  the  wife  of  his  successor,  Rev. 
Samuel  Sewall.  Mrs.  Marrett  died  September  11, 
1803. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  sketch  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  the  Second  Church  of  Woburn  after  it  became 
the  First  Church  of  Burlington,  incorporated  as  a 
separate  town  in  1799.  We  can  only  say  here  that 
Mr.  Marrett  was  succeeded,  in  1814,  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Sewall,  who  remained  in  office,  honored  and  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him,  till  1842,  when,  ac  his  own 
request,  he  was  released  from  service,  but  continued 
to  reside  in  Burlington  till  his  death,  February  18, 
1868. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  house  of  worship, 
built  in  1732,  is  still,  in  1889,  occupied  as  it  has  ever 
been  from  the  first.  It  was,  however,  remodeled  in 
1846,  and  again  in  1888,  and  is  now  more  attractive 
and  convenient  than  ever,  and  dearer  than  ever,  as 
the  place  where  the  fathers  worshiped  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  years  ago. 

The  Third  Church. — It  is  not  possible  to  give  an 
intelligible  account  of  the  Third  Church  without 
assuming  the  difficult  and  unwelcome  task  involved 
in  at  least  a  brief  description  of  the  long-continued 
controversy  that  led  to  it.  Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  a  serious  alienation  between  Rev.  John 
Fox  and  his  colleague.  Rev.  Edward  Jackson.  It 
was  a  source  of  great  trouble  for  many  years,  and 
gradaally  disturbed  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
entire  parish.  Doubtless  the  greatly  enfeebled  health 
of  the  senior  pastor,  which  often  disqualified  him  for 
any  share  in  the  active  work  of  a  pastor,  and,  added 

1  "  BiaIot7  of  Dorchester,"  pp.  524-525. 

«  "Am.  Qj.  Kegiiter,"  vol.  xi.  p.  392,  and  "  Letter  of  Sunnel  Sewall, 
Bkj." 

>  "  Am.  Q;.  Begiiter,"  Tol.  zl.  p.  392,  and  "  Letter  of  Samuel  Sewall, 
Em|." 


to  this,  his  total  blindness  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life,  complicated,  in  some  measure,  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  two  men.  Even  before  his 
loss  of  sight,  Mr.  Fox,  in  an  important  communica- 
tion, described,  in  terms  which  long-continued  sufier- 
ing  made  strikingly  pathetic,  his  almost  utter  help- 
lessness at  times  and  his  general  disability  for  labor. 
And  after  the  added  privation,  involved  in  his  blind- 
ness, came  upon  him,  his  case  seemed  sufficiently 
hopeless  to  elicit  universal  sympathy  instead  of  cen- 
sure for  failing  to  do  his  share  of  the  mutual  work. 
This  claim  for  sympathy  was  the  more  emphatic, 
when  to  the  reality  of  his  sufferings,  as  related  by 
him,  responsible  physicians  sent  their  unqualified 
testimony. 

But,  besides  all  this,  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
utter  incompatibility  between  the  men — a  striking 
lack  of  congeniality  in  each  for  the  other.  Mr.  Fox 
was  much  the  older,  more  grave,  more  reverent,  and, 
to  use  a  common  phrase,  "more  ministerial,"  than 
Mr.  Jackson.  So  far  as  appears,  he  was  also  more 
conscientious,  more  self-respecting  and  more  deeply 
religious. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  comparatively  young,  lacking  in 
moral  balance,  careless  in  the  use  of  language,  and 
often  very  severe  in  his  criticisms  of  Mr.  Fox. 

Within  the  past  two  years  a  large  collection  of 
valuable  papers  have  been  deposited  in  our  Public 
Library,  which,  after  being,  for  several  of  the  later 
generations,  unknown  to  the  people  of  Woburn,  have 
proved  to  be  a  new  revelation  touching  this  old  con- 
troversy. They  were  discovered  by  Hon.  Joseph  B. 
Walker,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  among  the  papers  of  Rev. 
Timothy  Walker,  the  first  minister  of  that  place  and 
a  native  of  Woburn,  and  they  were  kindly  placed  by 
him  in  their  present  accessible  position. ' 

It  is  not  possible  nor  necessary  here  to  go  into 
details  in  our  mention  of  these  papers ;  but  it  is  proper 
to  say,  in  general,  that  the  controversy  which,  to  Mr. 
Sewall  and  others,  once  seemed,  in  some  respects, 
inexplicable,  receive,  in  the  light  they  shed,  an 
explanation  which  is  sufficiently  plain  to  be  painful 
in  a  high  degree.  It  is  evident  from  them  that  Mr. 
Fox  sought  repeatedly  and  earnestly,  both  by  pro- 
posals to  Mr.  Jackson  and  by  correspondence  with 
others  whose  kind  mediation  he  solicited,  to  heal 
the  open  wounds.  Rev.  Dr.  Coleman  and  other 
ministers  in  Boston  also  labored  in  vain  to  effect  a 
reconciliation.  But,  strangely,  Mr.  Jackson  seems  to 
have  refused  every  overture;  had  ao  confession  to 
make,  no'apology  to  offer  and  no  proposal  to  suggest 


<  To  the«e  Walker  Papers  may  be  added  a  pamphlet  of  six  pagea  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  dated  Woburn,  September  13,  17-17.  It  is  without 
sigDHture,  printed  about  1750,  and  was  lately  presented  to  tlie  Library 
by  Isaac  Uruoka  Dodge,  of  Amherat,  S.  H.  No  other  copy  of  it  is 
known  to  exist.  It  relates  wholly  to  the  controversy  between  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Jackson,  and,  so  far  a«  it  goes,  it  eaeentially  corroborates  the 
Btatementi  found  in  the  Walker  Papers  and  gives  reasons  for  the  organi- 
intion  of  the  Third  Cbnrch. 
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for  an  adjustment  of  existing  difficulties  in  any  feas- 
ible way.  Meanwhile  grave  and  numerous  charges 
were  made  against  him,  by  one  and  another  of  the 
people,  of  conduct  which,  if  not  wholly  unchristian, 
was,  at  least,  if  the  charges  were  sustained,  highly 
impudent  and  unbecoming  his  office  and  profession. 
Mr.  Jackson,  too,  brought  charges  against  Mr.  Fox, 
particularly  of  writing  to  him  a  scurrilous  letter, 
which  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  instantly  and 
utterly  denied  ever  writing. 

While  this  unhappy  controversy  was  going  on,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  people,  most  dissatisfied 
with  Mr.  Jackson,  after  various  hindrances  and 
delays,  separated  from  the  parish  and  received  the 
necessary  permission  to  form  another,  and  organized 
a  new  church,  which,  the  church  at  Woburn  Precinct 
being  the  Second,  should  be  known  as  the  Third. 
Deferring  more  particular  notice  of  this  new  organi- 
zation for  the  present,  it  seems  proper  here  to  note 
the  fact  that  it  did  not  and,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
could  not,  bring  peace  to  those  who  remained  in  the 
old  parish.  Mr.  Fox  was  still  the  senior  pastor  and 
Mr.  Jackson  was  the  same  as  before.  Their  relations 
to  each  other  were  none  the  less  unhappy,  and  the 
sad  work  of  dissension  went  on. 

About  three  months  after  the  organization  of  the 
Third  Church,  Mr.  Jackson, goaded  on  everysidebythe 
outspoken  or  whispered  criticisms  of  the  people,  called 
an  ex-parte  council  of  six  ministers  and  their  delegates 
to  consider  his  case  and  give  advice.  It  seems  strange, 
in  view  of  the  circumstances,  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  refusal  of  the  church  to  join  in  the  movement, 
that  any  council  should  have  been  found  willing  to 
undertake  the  difficult  and  dangerous  and  even  thank- 
less work.  It  is  charitable  to  believe  that  they  but 
faintly  understood  the  nature  of  the  enterprise.  They, 
however,  assembled.  The  charges  that  they  took  into 
consideration  were  numerous,  and  some  of  them  were 
very  serious.  In  reading  their  Result,  which  is  very 
long  and  minute,  one  would,  if  the  subject  were  not 
so  serious,  be  tempted  to  smile  at  what  seems  to  be  a 
special  painstaking  to  preserve  a  prudent  equipoise 
between  the  two  ministers,  the  two  parties,  and  the 
measure  of  approval  and  censure  for  the  man  who 
had  called  them  together.  Yet  after  all  their  nice  and 
praiseworthy  adjustments  of  the  balance,  there  seems 
to  be  a  preponderance  of  censure,  either  expressed  or 
implied,  for  Mr.  Jackson,  and  a  very  cautious  and  ap- 
parently kind  reference  to  Mr.  Fox.  On  the  whole, 
one  cannot  well  avoid  the  conviction  that  he  who 
called  the  council,  after  being  "weighed,"  is  found 
"  wanting."  They  say  they  have  found  Mr.  Jackson 
blameworthy  to  some  extent  and  expect  him  to  con- 
fess it  and  behave  himself  thereafter  with  Christian 
propriety.  The  church  is  exhorted  to  act  wisely  and 
kindly,  bury  the  past  and  the  new  Third  Church  and 
Society  are  called  upon  to  consider  their  course  and 
its  divisive  consequences. 

So  far  as  appears,  this  elaborate  Result  had  not  the 


weight  of  a  feather  in  the  scale  of  public  opinion. 
The  unhappy  schism  remained.  There  was,  perhaps, 
several  years  later,  a  slight  and  transient  change  in 
Mr.  Jackson's  favor.  From  some  obscure  origin  a 
charge  of  scandalous  immorality  against  him  was  found 
to  be  in  circulation.  Too  hastily  and  very  unwisely 
the  people  of  the  new  society,  including  their  minis- 
ter, accepted  it  for  truth  and  helped  to  circulate  it  as 
such.  The  result  proved  their  mistake.  Mr.  Jackson 
was  publicly  vindicated,  and  Mr.  Cotton,  the  minister 
of  the  Third  Church,  publicly  confessed  himself  to 
have  been  deceived  and  in  the  wrong.  This  sad  affair 
and  the  vindication  of  its  intended  victim,  did  not 
long  precede  his  death.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  Mr.  Jackson  died,  and  all  controversy  with  him 
ended.  Most  fortunately,  or  rather  providentially, 
his  successor,  as  Mr.  Fox's  colleague,  was  Rev.  Josiah 
Sherman,  a  man  of  great  wisdom,  of  unblemished  rep- 
i  utation  and  of  unquestionable  piety.  Being  also  an 
orator  of  almost  peerless  eloquence,  he  soon  drew  all 
parties  to  himself.  The  aged  senior  pastor  and  the 
people  were  alike  moved  by  his  wondrous  power, 
and,  more  strange  than  all,  as  already  related,  the 
recent  Third  Church  organization  was  abandoned, 
the  minister  voluntarily  retiring  from  his  charge,  and 
the  people  returning  to  the  old  church  and  parish. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  for  a  more  particular 
notice  of  the  Third  Church. 

On  the  17ih  of  September,  1746,  a  council,  called 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  if  thought  best,  this 
church,  after  hearing  and  duly  considering  the  state- 
ments bearing  upon  the  case,  adopted,  with  only  one 
dissentient  vote  in  relation  to  one  article,  the  follow- 
ing 

Result. 

"  The  Re9iitt  of  a  Council  of  aeven  CImrches  met  here  at  Woburn  to 
embodye  tlie  new  Society  into  a  Church  state  and  to  hear  the  grounds 
tind  caud4'ti  of  their  sepurution  from  the  First  Church  in  said  Woburn, 
Edward  Jitckeon,  pafitor  ; — 

"  At  the  li^sire  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  several  of  them  mem- 
bers of  the  Chutth  there  and  some  of  otlier  churchef",  disatisfled  at  the 
conduct  of  their  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  and  being  sett 
off  a  distinct  Society  by  tlie  General  Court,  applied  to  us  for  advice  and 
assistance  in  einbodyinf;  into  a  Church  State. 

"  After  many  prayers  to  God  for  his  direction  and  several  days  unsuc- 
cessful endeavors  with  Mr.  Jackson  and  the  Cliurrh  to  bring  them  to 
joyn  on  reasonable  terms  with  their  acgrieved  brethren  in  calling  a 
Mutual  Council ;  and  bearing  wlint  the  dii-atisfied  had  to  lay  l)efor  us, 
we  came  to  the  following  Result,  viz.  : — 

"  It  appears  to  this  Council  that  Mr.  Jackson's  conduct,  in  many  arti- 
cles, has  been  very  offensive  and  the  disatisfled  have  been  unreasonably 
denied  proper  means  of  redress  in  their  grievances  and  have,  therefore, 
just  and  sufficient  cause  to  withdntw  fmm  him  as  their  pastor,  and  that 
it  is  advisable  fir  them  now  to  embody  into  a  Church  State. 

'  The  Church  in  this  place,  not  h-ving,  when  desired,  objected  any 
particular  of  disorderly  walking  against  them,  we  heartily  lament  the 
deplorable  circumstances  in  which  we  find  the  people  of  this  Precinct, 
broken  into  parties,  and  earnestly  exhort  all  concerned  to  examine 
themselves  and  be  deeply  humbled  for  all  that  has  t)een  nmiss  in  their 
temper  and  behaviour  towards  each  other.  Seeking  God's  pardon  and 
grace,  exercise  mutual  Christiun  forgiveness  and  endeavor  by  all  mean 
the  recovery  and  presrrvation  of  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  among  them  in 
the  bonds  of  peace.     .Vnieo. 

"  Nath.\hiel  Eells,  Scituate,  Moderator. 
"  Daniel  Lewis,  of  Pembroke, 
"John  B^rsarh,  of  Andover, 
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"  Ebexezfr  Gat,  of  Hinghnm  (excer'  'he  arti- 
cle of  enibmlying  vow  in  a  Church  Slate),         j 
"  SHEAnjASHVD  Brown,  ofScituute,  \ 

*'  Stephfn  Chase,  of  Lynn  End, 
**  Signed alBo  by  all  thtir  messenger?.'' 

"The  solemn  Covenant,  entered  into  at  the  time  of  EmboJving  the 
Cbnrch,  was  read  distinctly  liy  the  Moilerator  of  the  Council  and  sub' 
scribed  by  those  that  were  embodied  as  follows,  viz.  :—  I 

"  We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subs.:ribed,  being  desirous  of  embody-  i 
ing  into  a  particular  Chnrch  of  Clirist  in  order  thereunto  ;  We  do,  in  the  i 
presence  of  God,  the  holy  angels  and  this  assembly,  solemnly,  seriously  , 
and  sincerely,  to  far  aa  we  know  our  hearts,  this  day  avouch  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  [be  only  living  and  tnie  God,  to  be  our  God.    We  take  God  the 
Father,  to  be  oar  Falhet  and  Sovereign :  God  the  Son  to  be  our  Sa-  , 
\ionrand  Kideemer,  our  Prophet,  Priest  and  King  and  only  Mediator  of  ! 
the  Covenant  of  grace,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  our  Sanctifier  and 
Comforter.     And  we  give  np  ourselves  one  unto  another  in  the  Lord, 
eolemuly  promising  by  God's  gracious  assistance  to  walk  with  Him  and 
one  with  another  in  a  Church  relation  in  ways  of  Holy  Communion  and 
due  observation  of,  aud  subjection  to,  all  Christ's  commandments  and  , 
ordinances.    Amen." 

Thirty-eight  persons  subscribed  and  assented  to  the 
covenant,  of  whom  twenty-three  were  females  and 
fifteen  males,  aa  follows: 

Roland  Cotton,  John  Lock,  Gershom  Flagg,  John  ! 
Russell,  Samuel  Carter,  Zachariah  Flagg,  John  Carter, 
members  of  the  First  Church. 

John  Fowle,  Joseph  Richardson,  Jr.,  Jacob  Wright, 
Philip  Alexander,  Gershom  Flagg,  Jr.,  Peter  Wyman, 
Samuel  Tidd,  James  Sawyer,  members  of  other 
churches. 

Mary  Fowle,  Joanne  Alexander,  Elizabeth  Flagg, 
Mary  Sawyer,  Sarah  Kendall,  Sarah  Richardson, 
Mary  Fowle,  Phebe  Tidd,  Mary  Richardson,  Phebe 
Richardson,  Isabel  Bruce,  Mary  Fowle,  Sarah 
Ames,  Sarah  Winn,  Abigail  Carter,  Sarah  Sawyer, 
Abigail  Richardson,  Pegg  Grigree,  members  of  the 
First  Church. 

Martha  Richardson,  Betty  Flagg,  Elizabeth  Alex- 
ander, from  other  churches. 

There  are  found  but  meagre  data  for  the  brief  sub- 
sequent history  of  this  church,  its  records  being  long 
since  lost.  John  Leathe  was  chosen  deacon  and  was 
also  parish  clerk.  Rev.  Josiah  Cotton,  previously  a 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Third  Church,  July  15, 
1747.  The  congregation  worshiped  in  an  unfinished 
building  nearly  opposite  the  old  and  still  remembered 
Plympton  House  on  Main  Street.  Not  long  after  the 
settlement  of  Mr.  Sherman,  who  lived  in  this  house, 
Mr.  Cotton  became  aware  that  his  own  people  were 
increasingly  attracted  by  the  preaching  of  the  popular 
successor  of  Mr.  Jackson,  and  inclined  to  re-unite 
with  the  First  Church  and  Parish.  This  measure  he 
did  not  oppose,  and  wisely  resigned  his  office  as  pastor. 
He  was  dismissed  June  30, 1756.  The  re-union  of  the 
two  churches  soon  happily  followed,  and  Deacon  John 
Leathe,  of  the  Third  Church,  was  ere  long  chosen 
deacon  of  the  re-united  church. 

Rev.  Josiah  Cotton,  the  only  pastor  of  the  Third 
Church,  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Roland  Cotton,  of  Sand- 
wich. His  grandfather,  his  father  and  three  of  his 
brothers  were  also  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  were 


descendants  from  Rev.  John  Cotton,  minister  of  the 
Fir.st  Church,  Boston.  Rev.  Josiah  Cotton  was  born 
in  Sandwich,  June,  1703,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
College,  1722.'  After  leaving  Woburn  he  was  in- 
stalled at  Sandown,  New  Hampshire,  November  28, 
1759,  and  died  there  May  27,  1780.^ 

The  SoiTTH  Coxgregatioxal  Church. — ^The 
largest  colony  that  has  ever  gone  from  the  First 
Church  was  that  which,  November  19,  1840,  organ- 
ized a  new  church  in  that  part  of  Woburn  which,  in 
1850,  became  a  separate  municipality  bearing  the 
name  of  Winchester.  This  colony,  numbering  one 
hundred  and  two  persons,  included  many  of  the  most 
valuable  members  and  three  of  the  six  deacons  of  the 
mother  church.  Deacons  Nathan  B.  Johnson,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Thompson  and  Marshall  Wyman  had  long 
been  pillars  in  the  old  church  and  their  names  were 
synonyms  for  consistent  Christian  character  and 
usefulness  wherever  they  were  known.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  church  parted  with  such 
men  as  they  and  those  they  represented  with  reluct- 
ance. But,  after  much  hesitation  and  some  delay- 
they  consented  and  bade  the  new  enterprise  a  sincere 
God-speed. 

A  council  was  called  which  was  convened  No- 
vember 19,  1840.  After  the  customary  preliminaries, 
they  proceeded  to  organize  and  recognize  the  new 
church.  Following  an  invocation  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dennis^ 
Rev.  Jacob  Coggin,  of  Tewksbury,  a  native  of  Woburn, 
offered  the  consecrating  prayer.  Rev.  Reuben  Emer- 
son, of  South  Reading,  gave  the  charge,  and  Rev. 
Joseph  Bennett,  pastor  of  the  mother  church,  offered 
the  concluding  prayer.  In  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  which  followed,  Rev.  Messrs.  Emerson, 
the  moderator,  Cleaveland  and  Bennett  officiated. 

A  house  of  worship  having  been  erected  in  1840, 
was  dedicated  December  3Uth  of  that  year  to  the 
worship  of  God,  Rev.  Daniel  Crosby,  pastor  of  the 
Winthrop  Church  in  Charlestown,  preaching  the 
sermon. 

The  church,  after  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  obtain 
the  services  of  Rev.  James  Boutwell,  as  pastor,  ex- 
tended, in  the  spring  of  1841,  a  unanimous  call,  in 
which  the  society  unanimously  concur.-ed,  to  Mr. 
George  P.  Smith,  of  Salem,  to  assume  the  duties  of 
the  pastoral  office.  He  accepted  the  invitation  and 
was  ordained  June  17th  following. 

Rev.  T.  P.  Field,  of  Danvers,  offered  the  invocation 
and  read  the  Scriptures;  Rev.  Reuben  Emerson,  of 
,  South  Reading,  offered  the  introductory  prayer;  Rev. 
I  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams,  of  Boston,  preached  the  ser- 
i  mon  ;  Rev.  J.  Mann,  of  Salem,  offered   the  ordaining 
j  prayer;  Rev.  J.  Towne,  of  Boston,  gave  the  charge 
j  to  the  pastor  ;  Rev.  Abijah  R.  Baker,  of  Medford,  ex- 
pressed the  fellowship  of  the  churches  ;  Rev.  Joseph 
Bennett,  of  the  First  Church,  made  the  address  to 


1  "  Sewall's  History,"  pp.  337-338. 

2  Lawrence's  "  Kew  Hampshire  Churcbea,"  p.  132. 
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the  people  ;  Rev.  W.  J.  Budington,  of  Charlestown, 
offered  the  concluding  prayer. 

Two  original  hymns,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
the  wife  of  the  pastor  of  che  First  Church,  were  sung 
as  peculiarly  appropriate  parts  of  the  service. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  church,  held  December  31, 
1840,  Nathan  B.  Johnson,  Benjamin  F.  Thompson 
and  Marshall  Wyman,  who  had  been  oflBce-bearers  in 
the  First  Church,  were  chosen  as  the  first  deacons  of 
the  South  Church.  And  in  January,  1841,  when  the 
Sabbath-school  was  organized,  Deacon  Benjamin  F. 
Thompson,  who  had  been  also  the  superintendent  of 
the  school  in  the  First  Church,  was  chosen  to  the 
same  office  in  the  new  organization. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Smith,  though  short,  was  one 
of  vigor  and  great  usefulness.  A  delightful  harmony 
and  a  "  mind  to  work  "  pervaded  the  church,  which 
at  once  took  rank  among  the  most  active  and  efficient 
in  every  Christian  enterprise. 

To  the  great  regret  and  deep  sorrow  of  all,  the 
young  pastor,  worn  with  care  and  heavy  bereavement 
in  his  family,  felt  under  the  necessity  of  resigning 
his  position  and  even  of  repeating  his  request  for  a 
release.  He  was  accordingly  dismissed  March  11, 
1845. 

Mr.  Smith  was  succeeded  in  the  pastoral  office  by 
William  T.  Eustis,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  who  was  ordained 
and  installed  April  8,  1846,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Stows 
preaching  the  ordination  discourse.  Mr.  Eustis  re- 
mained in  the  pastoral  office  less  than  two  years.  He 
was  dismissed  January  27,  1848,  and  became  pastor 
of  a  church  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Eustis  was  followed  by  Rev.  John  M.  Steele, 
who  was  ordained  August  10,  1848,  and  dismissed 
February  11,  1852. 

Aj  South  Woburn  was  incorporated  in  1850,  as  a 
separate  town,  bearing  the  name  of  Winchester,  the 
South  Church  of  Woburn  may  more  properly,  from 
this  year  onward,  be  described  as  the  First  Church  in 
Winchester,  and,  of  course,  belongs  to  the  history  of 
that  town.  ' 

Congregational  Church  at  ^^orth  Woburn. — In  the 
month  of  September,  1846,  a  number  of  persons,  then 
residing  in  North  Woburn  and  accustomed  to  attend 
church  Ht  the  Centre  village,  began  to  consider  the 
propriety  and  feasibility  of  establishing  separate  re- 
ligious worship  among  themselves.  Securing  per- 
mission to  occupy  for  this  purpose  the  large  upper 
room  of  the  village  school-bouse,  and  bespeaking  the 
services  of  Rev.  Samuel  Sewell,  of  Burlington,  there 
was  preaching  there  for  the  first  time,  October  11th  of 
that  year.  The  service  from  Sabbath  to  Sibbath 
being  well  attended  and  increasingly  hopeful,  the  ar- 
rangement continued  for  three  years.  In  the  mean 
time  a  religious  society  was  legally  organized,  March 
1,  1849,  and  in  June   following,  the  foundations  were 

»  Tb6  autburities  for  the  dketcU  of  tbe  South  Church  of  Woburn  are 
the  Woburn  Church  Records,  the  Winchester  Church  Manual,  and 
variouj  article*  in  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  tbe    WincheMUr  Record. 


laid  for  a  house  of  worship,  which  was  dedicated  Oc- 
tober llth  of  the  same  year.  On  the  22d  of  November 
following,  an  ecclesiastical  council,  consisting  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards  of  the  First  Church,  Rev.  Barna- 
bas M.  Fay  of  the  church  in  Wilmington,  Rev.  Har- 
rison G.  Park  of  the  church  in  Burlington,  and  their 
respective  delegates,  Deacons  Stephen  Richardson, 
Benjamin  Foster,  John  Marion  and  Mr.  Sumner  Rich- 
ardson, delegate  from  the  church  at  South  Woburn, 
convened  for  the  purpose,  if  deemed  proper,  of  or- 
ganizing an  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Congrega- 
tional denomination.  Forty  persons  presented  them- 
selves and  offered  their  letters  of  dismission  from 
other  churches,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  with  the 
proposed  church.  Of  these  forty,  whose  autograph 
signatures  are  appended  to  the  request,  twelve  were 
males  and  twenty-eight  were  females.  Thirty-three 
were  from  the  First  Church  of  Woburn ;  two  were 
from  the  Mt.  Vernon  Church,  Boston  ;  two  were  from 
the  church  in  Wilton,  Me. ;  one  from  the  church  in 
Wilton,  N.  H,;  one  from  the  church  in  Reading,  and 
one  from  the  Union  Church,  in  Groton. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fay  offered  the  introductory  prayer;  Rev. 
Mr.  Park  propounded  the  articles  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  the  church  covenant  for  the  public  as- 
sent oT  the  persons  who  desired  to  become  a  church, 
and  offered  the  prayer  of  consecration  ;  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Edwards,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  First 
Church,  extended  to  Deacon  Charles  Thompson,  as  a 
representative  of  the  new  church,  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship.  Mr.  Edwards  also,  in  behalf  of  individ- 
ual members  of  the  First  Church  and  Society,  pre- 
sented a  set  of  communion  and  other  church  furni- 
ture, in  an  addresi  to  Rev.  Mr.  Sewall,  as  the  stated 
preacher,  to  which  the  latter  made  a  suitable  response. 
At  the  same  time  the  newly-organized  church  voted 
unanimously  to  concur  with  the  society  in  an  invita- 
tion to  Rev.  Mr.  Sewall  to  officiate  for  another  year 
as  preacher,  and  now  as  pastor.  These  interesting 
exercises  were  closed  by  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  the  new  church  and  invited  mem- 
bers of  other  churches  then  present,  Rev.  Messrs 
Sewall  and  Fay,  and  Deacons  Charles  Thompson, 
Richardson,  Foster  and  Marion  officiating  in  their 
respective  spheres. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sewall  continued  to  supply  the  pulpit  and 
officiate  as  pastor  till  January,  1852,  when  he  an- 
nounced his  intention,  after  his  engagement  should 
cease,  of  withdrawing  from  service. 

During  the  following  summer  (June,  1852)  Rev. 
George  T.  Dole,  who  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Beverly,  was  engaged  to  supply,  temporarily,  the 
vacant  pulpit.  In  August  he  was  invited  to  assume 
the -pastoral  office.  Having  signified  his  acceptance 
of  the  invitation,  he  was  installed  October  12th,  the 
first  regular  pastor.  During  the  three  years  of  his 
official  relation  to  the  church,  he  labored,  amid  many 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  wisely  and  usefully. 
He  was  an  unusually  pure  writer  and  alw»ys  an  able 
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preacher.  But  his  frail  health  seriously  crippled 
him,  and,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  dismissed  October 
30,  1855.  He  was  never  again  settled  as  a  pastor,  but 
though  struggling  with  shattered  health  he  supplied, 
for  several  years,  two  more  pulpits  in  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.  He  at  length  retired  from  the  active 
duties  of  the  ministry,  and,  in  1875,  bought  a  com- 
fortable house  in  Beading,  whers -he  died  March  26i 
1884. 

Rev.  George  Thurlow  Dole  was  born  in  Byfield, 
Ma>s.,  October  30,  1808;  graduated  from  Yale  College 
in  1838  ;  studied  theology  at  New  Haven  and  An- 
dover,  leaving  the  latter  place  in  1841.  He  married 
Jane  P.  Treat,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  They  had 
three  children,  all  daughters  :  1,  Susan  Jane  ;  2,  Alice 
Hooper;   3,  Bertha  Cordelia. 

During  the  years  intervening  between  the  dismis- 
sion of  Mr.  Dole,  October  30,  1855,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  his  successor  in  the  pastoral  office,  July  26, 
1865,  the  pulpit  was  supplied,  for  seasons  of  greater 
or  less  duration,  by  Messrs.  E.  S.  Fairchild,  G.  D. 
Pike,  A.  S.  Nickerson  and  others  from  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Andover,  and  Henry  Kimball,  of  New 
York,  and  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Byington  and  Harding, 
who  had  been  pastors  of  other  churches.  During 
these  years  the  progress  of  the  church  was  slow,  but, 
notwithstanding  some  sore  trials,  especially  in  1857, 
there  was,  on  the  whole,  some  advance  in  strength, 
and  more  in  its  well-defined  and  recognized  character 
as  an  unswerving  Evangelical  organization. 

Early  in  July,  1865,  an  invitation  was  extended  to 
Rev.  Melancthon  G.  Wheeler,  then  of  West  Roxbury, 
to  assume  the  pastoral  office.  This  invitation  being 
accepted,  he  was  installed  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month,  the  First  Church  in  Woburn,  the  South 
and  Bethesda  Churches,  in  Reading,  the  churches  in 
Stoneham  and  West  Amesbury,  Winchester,  South 
Reading,  Wilmington  and  Burlington  being  repre- 
sented en  the  council. 

After  so  many  years  of  destitution  of  a  regular 
pastor,  the  church  took  fresh  courage,  and,  with  re- 
newed zeal,  engaged  in  their  appropriate  work.  The 
pastor,  also,  with  the  advantage  of  much  previous 
experience,  was  earnest  and  active  in  his  work.  But 
his  work  was  short.  Failing  health  made  it  more 
and  more  evident  that  he  could  not  perform  the  du- 
ties of  his  office;  and,  after  a  lingering  and  painful 
illness  of  several  months,  he  died  in  office,  February 
9,  1870. 

Rev.  Melancthon  Gilbert  Wheeler  was  born  May 
22,  1802,  in  Charlotte,  Vt. ;  graduated  from  Union 
College  in  1825  ;  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
and  at  Andover,  leaving  the  latter  place  in  1829.  Be- 
fore coming  to  Woburn  he  had  been  a  pastor  in  Ab- 
ington,  Conway,  Williamsburg  and  at  South  Dart- 
mouth, and,  for  brief  periods,  stated  supply  in  other 
places.  He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  leaving  at 
her  death  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  He  married, 
second,  Frances  C.  Parkinson,  of  New  Boston,  N.  H., 


a  graduate  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary, 
and  a  teacher  in  various  places.  They  had  five  chil- 
dren :  1,  Elizabeth  P.,  married  John  R.  Carter,  of 
Woburn,  June  22,  1873,  and  died  July  25,  1888.  2, 
Caroline  A.,  married  Charles  H.  Cooper,  professor  in 
Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  June  10,  1883. 
3,  Cornelia  F.,  married  William  W.  Hill,  of  Woburn, 
June  21,  1882.  4,  .John  H.,  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1871.  Distinguished  as  a  scholar  and 
teacher.  In  1875-6  he  was  Fellow  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  next  three 
years  he  spent  at  various  universities  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
from  the  University  of  Boho,  in  1879.  Returning  to 
this  country  in  1880,  he  was  successively  tutor  at 
Harvard  University,  Professor  of  Latin  at  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  and  Profe-sor  of  Greek  in 
University  of  Virginia.  This  last  professorship  fail- 
ing health  compelled  him  to  resign  in  the  summer  of 
1887.  Retiring  to  the  former  home  of  his  wife,  in 
Newbury,  Vt.,  he  gradually  failed,  and  died  greatly 
lamented,  October  10,  1887,  at  the  age  of  thirty- seven 
years.  5,  Edward  F.,  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College 
1883,  and  now,  1889,  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

For  several  months  before  and  for  more  than  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Wheeler  the  pulpit  was 
supplied  by  Rev.  L.  Thompson,  a  native  of  the  vil- 
lage, and,  for  thirteen  years  previously,  the  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  West  Amesbury  (now 
Merrimac.)  After  Mr.  Wheeler's  death  he  was  in- 
vited to  officiate  as   pastor.    This  he  did  till   April, 

1873,  when  he  declined  a  new  engagement.  Among 
the  many  men  from  Andover  and  elsewhere  who,  for 
one  Sabbath  or  more,  supplied  the  vacant  pulpit,  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  year  and  five  months,  Mr.  Charles 
Anderson,  then  a  student  at  Andover,  was  prominent 
and  the  preacher  for  a  considerable  time.  Receiving 
a  unanimous  call  to  become  pastor,  in  the  Summer  of 

1874,  he  accepted  it,  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
September  2d  following,  with  the  mutual  understand- 
ing that  he  should  also  serve  as  pastor  of  the  neigh- 
boring church  in  Burlington. 

Ml.  Anderson's  pastorate  of  fourteen  years  is  per- 
haps too  recent  for  history.  But  it  is  proper  to  say 
that'  he  was  most  indefatigable  and  efficient  in  his 
work.  In  season  and  out  of  season  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  efforts  to  build  up  and  benefit  the  people. 
Nor  did  he  labor  in  vain.  Several  seasons  of  special 
religious  interest  resulted  in  numerous  accessions  to 
the  church,  and  there  was,  throughout  his  ministry, 
a  degree  of  harmony  rarely  witnessed,  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  in  any  church. 

In  1881-82  it  became  so  apparent  that  something 
must  be  done  to  secure  better  accommodations  for  the 
church  work  and  worship,  that,  after  mature  deliber- 
ation and  the  consideration  of  various  plans,  it  was 
decided  to  erect  a  new  house  of  worship.  "  The  peo- 
ple had  a  mind  to  work,"  and  nearly  all,  men,  women 
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and  children,  the  pastor  leading,  pledged  their  aid  in 
such  weekly  offerings  as  they  saw  fit.  The  result,  in 
the  amount  raised  then  and  prospectively,  astonished 
every  one,  and  the  great  enterprise  was  initiated. 
The  last  service  in  the  old  sanctuary  was  held  Jlay 
28,1882.  From  this  time  till  August  19,  1883,  the 
congregation  met  for  worship  in  the  Firemen's  Hall. 
After  the  last  date  there  was  no  Sabbath  service  till 
September  23d,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  scattered 
flock  met  in  the  new  chapel,  or  lecture-room,  which 
was  finished  before  the  m^iia  audience-room  was  in 
readiness. 

On  the  19;h  of  February,  1884,  the  hands^me  new 
edifice  was  dedicated.  The  audience  was  large,  fill- 
ing both  the  main  audience-room  and  the  chapel, 
thrown  into  one.  Dr.  Daniel  March,  of  the  First 
Church,  preached  an  appropriate  sermon  from  Ps. 
116:7.  There  was  a  solemn  act  of  dedication,  in 
which  the  church  and  society  formally  joined.  And 
the  building  committee,  through  their  chairman, 
gave  the  most  gratifying  informiition  that,  through 
the  persistent  and  self-denying  efforts  of  the  people, 
aided  by  the  generous  gifts  of  the  mother  church  in 
Woburn,  the  sister  church  in  Winchester,  and  various 
friends  in  other  places,  the  house  was  dedicated  free 
from  debt.  To  secure  this  result,  the  pastor  had 
labored  most  assiduously,  and  both  he  and  the  people 
rejoiced  in  the  auspicious  accompliHhment  of  what 
they  had  hoped  for  with  not  a  little  misgiving. 

Mr.  Anderson  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  till 
July  2,  1SS8,  when,  at  his  own  request,  and  amid  the 
regrets  of  the  church  and  society  he  had  served  so 
long  and  >o  successfully,  he  was  dismissed,  it  being, 
liis  intention  to  assume  the  duties  of  a  professorship 
in  Robert  College,  near  Constantinople,  to  which  he 
had  been  called.  In  this  institution  he  had  spent 
several  years  as  tutor  before  his  ordination  as  pastor 
in  Woburn. 

Rev.  Charles  Anderson,  son  of  Rev.  Charles  Ander- 
son, of  Sennett,  N.  Y.,  was  born  in  that  place  April  4, 
1847;  graduated  from  Hamilton  College,  1869,  and 
studied  theology  at  Auburn,  X.  Y.,  and  at  Andover. 
He  married  Abbie  F.  Hamlin,  a  daughter  of  Rev. 
Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.D..  for  many  years  a  missionary  in 
Turkey,  and  the  first  president  of  Robert  College. 
Their  children  are:  1.  Elizabeth  Clary,  born  October 
34,  1874,  died  Augu:-t  21,  1S75 ;  2.  Arthur  Hamlin, 
born  August  7,  1876,  died  September  27,  1876 ;  3. 
Robert  Harlow,  born  October  2,  1877;  4.  Catharine 
R  )bert3,  born  September  25,  1879  ;  5.  Sarah  Whit- 
ing, born  July  18, 1883  ;  6.  Roger  Hamlin,  born  June 
5, 1886. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Wiishburn,  lately  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Berlin,  Mass.  He  has  not  been  formally  settled  as 
pastor,  but  entered  upon  his  work  as  acting  pastor, 
November  2,  18S8. 

Since  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  church, 

:iS 


November  22,  1849,  down  to  April  1,  1889,  there  have 
been,  including  the  fortv  original  members,  253  ad- 
missions to  membership.'         ' 

The  First  Baptist  Church.— The  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Woburn  originated  in  that  part  of  Cambridge  for- 
merly known  as  West  Cambridge  and  now  as  Arling- 
ton. A  meeting  of  persons  interested,  to  consider, 
and,  if  deemed  advisable,  to  complete  an  organization, 
was  held  as  early  as  June  16,  1781.  Having  adopted 
a  Declaration  of  Faith  and  invoked  the  blessing  of 
God,  they  proceeded  to  organize  a  church  embracing 
twelve  men  and  twenty-three  women,  in  all  thirty- 
five  members.  A  council  composed  of  the  First  and 
Second  Baptist  Churches  in  Boston  and  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Newton  was  called,  and  assembled  July  5, 
1781.  At  their  meeting,  after  having  examined  and 
approved  the  Articles  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  they 
recognized  the  new  church  as  regularly  constituted. 
Rev.  Samuel  Stillman,  of  Boston,  preached  an  appro- 
priate sermon  from  Isaiah  22  :  24;  Rev.  Isaac  Skil- 
man,  of  Boston,  extended  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  on  behalf  of  the  churches  represented, 
and  Rev.  Caleb  Blood,  of  Newton,  offered  the  conclu- 
ding prayer. 

The  church  had  no  settled  pastor  until  November 
17,  1783,  when  Rev.  Thomas  Green  was  ordained  and 
installed  in  that  office.  Rev.  Thomas  Gair  preaching 
the  sermon.  Six  years  later — November  29,  1789 — 
Thaddeus  Davis  and  Daniel  Brooks  were  publicly  set 
apart  as  the  first  deacons.  Meanwhile,  in  1786,  a 
number  of  persons  claiming  to  be  Baptists,  but  at- 
tendants on  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Samuel  Sargeant  in 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Woburn,  and  disaf- 
fected toward  him,  seceded  and  began  to  attend  the 
Baptist  meetings  in  West  Cambridge.  In  1790  the 
number  had  increased  to  twenty- two,  a  majority  of 
!  whom  were  ere  long  hopefully  converted,  and,  \u  due 
!  time,  notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  then  un- 
!  happily  common  in  such  cases,  were  baptized  by 
Elder  Green  and  welcomed  into  the  fellowship  of  his 
church. 

The  number  of  persons  residing  in  Woburn,  but 
connected  with  the  church  in  West  Cambridge, 
having,  in  1791,  become  so  large,  it  was  thought  best 
that  the  pastor  should  preach  in  Woburn  one  Lord's 
Dav  in  each  month.  This  was  at  length  accomplished 
in  1793,  the  first  meeting  in  Woburn  being  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Josiah  Converse  April  3d  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Green,  after  a  ministry  of  ten  years,  was  dis- 
missed at  his  own  request  in  1793,  and  removed  to 
Danvers. 

On  the  29th  of  August  of  this  eventful  year 
it  was  voted  that  "  hereafter  half  of  the  Church  shall 
be  in  Cambridge  and  half  in  Woburn,  and  that  the 

•  Tlic  nmtcrials  furthe  foregouiBsk-etch  of  tlie  chuixli  in  Xurtti  Wo- 
burn nre  fi-oiu  cliun;h,p:iri:4li  apd  priv^ite  recorJd.  from  town  records 
of  marriiiirps.  Iiirtlis  iinil  Je:itli9,  and  from  Triennial  Catalogues  of  var- 
iona  collcsea  and  senuuaries. 
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pastor,  whoever  he  may  be,  shall  divide  his  labors 
equally  between  the  two  places."  Doubtless  the  real 
meaning  of  this  vote  was,  that  in  each  place  half  of 
the  church  services  should  be  held,  and  not,  as  the 
words  seem  to  imply,  that  the  church  should  be  liter- 
ally divided  into  two  halves,  each  place  to  have  one. 
However  this  may  be,  this  was  the  turning  point  for 
the  Wobum  branch  of  the  church.  From  this  time 
there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  Woburn  and  as  rapid 
decrease  in  Cambridge.  After  a  supply  of  the  pulpit 
by  Elder  Simon  Snow  for  about  one  year  a  call  was 
extended  to  Rev.  John  Peak,  of  Windsor,  Vt.,  to 
settle.  He  accepted,  and  entered  upon  his  work  in 
1794.  It  was  stipulated  that  he  should  preach  alter- 
nately in  Woburn  and  in  Newtown,  N.  H.,  two 
weeks  successively  in  each  town.  Notwithstanding 
this  arrangement,  his  ministry  was  a  successful 
one.  Through  his  influence  a  society  was  organ- 
ized and  a  beginning  made  in  the  erection  of  a 
house  of  worship.  A  revival  of  religion  resulted  in 
an  addition  of  thirty-five  persons  to  the  church,  there 
being  also  a  branch  of  the  church  in  Reading  which 
shared  in  the  blessing.  Meanwhile  the  people  held 
their  meetings  in  a  chamber  of  the  house  of  Benjamin 
Edgell,  near  Central  Square.  The  whole  of  the  second 
story  was  one  unfinished  room,  furnished  with  plain 
benches  and  reached  by  a  narrow  stairway  in  the  rear 
of  the  house.'  Not  waiting  for  the  completion  and 
furnishing  of  the  meeting-house,  the  almost  impatient 
people  first  opened  it  for  worship  July  20,  1794.  This 
well-remembered  house  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Main 
Street,  nearwhere  the  residences  of  the  late  Colonel 
William  and  Timothy  Winn  now  stand.  It  was  40  feet 
by  30  feet  in  dimensions.  Five  or  six  years  after  it  was 
first  opened  for  worship  it  was  greatly  improved  by 
thirty-five  square  pews,  a  sounding-board  over  the 
pulpit,  and  the  usual  "  deacons' seats  "  in  front  and 
below  it.  This  once  honored  building  still  exists",  and  is 
used  for  secular  purposes  a  few  rods  north  of  its  original 
location. 

About  1797  the  church  voted  to  hold  their  services 
wholly  in  Woburn,  and  assumed  the  name  of  the 
"Firai  Baptist  Church  of  Woburn."  Elder  Peak 
having,  in  October,  1795,  closed  his  labors  in  Woburn, 
removed  to  Newtown,  N.  H.,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  church  in  that  place.  The  va- 
cancy in  Woburn  was  not  filled  till  November,  1798, 
when  Elder  Elias  Smith,  a  man  of  great  eccentricity 
and,  as  the  sequel  proved,  given  to  change,  became  the 
pastor.  He  remained  only  about  two  years,  and 
withdrew  both  from  the  position  and  from  the  de- 
nomination. 

Mr.  Smith  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Ebenezer 
Nelson,  who,  though  not  settled  as  a  pastor,  preached 


1  Id  bis  book  of  accounts,  Capt.  Benjamto  Edgell  says;  "The  Society 
met  at  nty  house,  1792,  April  to  December,  two  Sabbaths  each  month  ; 
from  April,  1792,  to  April,  17U4,  two  Sabbaths  each  month,  total,  44  Sab- 
baths." 


from  1802  to  1S04.  After  his  retirement  the  Church 
had  for  a  part  of  one  year  the  services  of  Elder  Isaiah 
Stone.  Meanwhile,  in  1S04,  there  was  an  interesting 
revival  of  religion,  largely  under  the  ministrations  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Paul,  acting  as  an  evangelist.  Though 
belonging  to  the  despised  race  of  colored  men,  he  was 
a  man  of  rare  excellence  and  marked  ?uccess,  and 
subsequently  was  a  highly  useful  pastor  of  an  African 
church  in  Boston.  Thirty  persons,  the  fruits  of  the 
work  in  1804,  were  baptized  and  received  to  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  church.  Some,  who  subsequently 
united  with  the  Congregational  Church,  were  also  the 
fruits  of  Mr.  Paul's  faithful  labor. 

In  August,  1808,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Wydowu,  who,  at  the  time,  was  preach- 
ing in  one  of  the  Southern  States,  to  make  them  a 
visit.  Though  not  able  to  come  immediately,  he 
came  in  the  following  spring,  with  recommendations 
from  Dr.  Rippon,  of  London,  and  Rev.  Lewis  Rich- 
ard?, of  Virginia.  After  preaching  for  a  short  time 
on  probation,  he  accepted  a  call  to  settle,  and  entered 
upon  his  work  as  a  pa.stor,  though  without  the  usual 
formalities  of  an  installation.  Mr.  Wydown  was 
greatly  esteemed  as  a  man  and  a  preacher,  but  during 
his  short  ministry  of  about  two  years  there  existed 
difficulties  in  the  church  which  rendered  him  less 
happy  and  less  useful  than  he  might  and  doubtless 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

In  the  spring  of  1811  Rev.  Thomas  Waterman  took 
the  pastoral  charge.  Educated  in  an  English  college, 
he  held  a  high  rank  as  a  man  of  learning  and  culture 
among  ministers  who  are  often  deficient  in  both.  He 
had  been  the  first  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Charlestown,  and  came  to  the  church  in  Woburn 
in  the  midst  of  their  troubles.  But  be  entered  upon 
and  prosecuted  his  work,  cheered  by  the  esteem  and 
sympathy  of  his  people  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Had  he  not,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral 
work,  been  worn  with  the  care  of  a  select  school  for 
young  men,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  ministry 
would  have  been  richer  in  results.  As  it  was,  it  was 
useful,  and  the  influence  of  his  work  for  three  years — 
till  his  sudden  and  greatly  lamented  death,  March 
23,  1814 — was  highly  and  thoroughly  beneficial.  He 
was  buried  in  Woburn,  and  his  memory  has  ever  been 
cherished — both  in  and  out  of  his  own  society — as  pre- 
cious. After  Mr.  Waterman's  death  the  church  was, 
during  two  years,  without  a  pastor.  In  May,  1817, 
Rev.  Herbert  Marshall  was  ordained  as  Mr.  Water- 
man's successor.  His  ministry  was  short,  bu;  greatly 
blessed,  the  Spirit  being  poured  out  in  a  wonderful 
manner  upon  the  church  and  congregation,  and  sev- 
enty persons  being  added  to  the  church  in  one  year. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  during  this  prosperous  year, 
November  16,  1817,  eleven  members  were  dismissed 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  church  in  West  Cam- 
bridge (Arlington),  where  the  Woburn  church  itself 
was  organized. 
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Mr.  Marshall  being  dismissed  in  1818,  Rev.  George 
Phippen,  from  Lynn,  was  called  to  succeed  him,  and 
WB8  installed  September  16th  of  that  year.  He  was 
dismissed  September  5,  1820.  But  little  can  be  said 
of  his  ministry.  During  the  year  of  his  dismissal  he 
published  a  sermon  delivered  at  Woburn,  May  17, 
1820,  before  the  "  Female  Missionary  and  Female 
Cbaritable  Societies."  This  sermon — from  Matt.  10 :  8 
— is  still  extant. 

From  the  close  of  Mr.  Phippen's  labors,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1820,  to  July,  1821,  the  church  depended  upon 
transient  supplies  from  Andover  and  elsewhere.  In 
July,  1821,  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  of  Nobleboro', 
Me., — the  father  of  the  distinguished  miasiouary  of 
the  same  name, — became  the  pastor.  He  was  a  moat 
excellent  man  and  highly  esteemed,  but,  by  some  un- 
foreseen providence,  apparently,  his  pastorate  was  very 
short,  it  being  only  nine  months. 

Mr.  Judson  was  soon  followed  in  1823 — by  Rev. 
James  A.  Seaman,  of  Greenfield,  N.  Y.  His  ministry, 
too,  was  short,  it  being  but  a  little  over  two  years.  At 
his  own  request  he  was  dismissed  and  became  the 
pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  Providence, 
R.  I.  It  is  not  improbable  that  his  departure  was 
hastened — if  not  occasioned — by  an  unhappy  division 
in  the  church,  which  continued  for  some  time  subse- 
quently. 

Rev.  Samuel  S.  Mallory,  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  was,  in  March,  1826,  called  to  the  vacant  pulpit. 
Very  soon  after  his  coming  the  threatening  clouds 
began  to  disperse,  peace  and  harmony  were  restored, 
and  the  congregation  considerably  enlarged.  Near 
the  close  of  the  year  a  work  of  great  power  began  and 
continued  through  the  year  following,  extending  to 
every  part  of  the  town.  Seventy-one  persons  were 
added  to  the  church,  and  among  them  were  some  of 
the  most  valuable  members  the  church  ever  had,  the 
whole  number  being  at  this  time  over  two  hundred. 
A  spirit  of  entire  harmony  prevailed  during  all  these 
months  of  joy,  and  the  whole  church  was  pervaded 
by  a  deep  religious  interest.  This  was  the  more  re- 
markable, since  the  prosperity  soon  rendered  the  old 
house  of  worship  so  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
society  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  consider — and  soon 
to  enter  upon — the  work  of  erecting  a  new  sanctuary 
in  a  new  and  more  central  locality.  This  house, 
begun  in  1827,  was  finished  early  in  the  following 
year,  and  dedicated  May  21,  1828.  Facing  the  Com- 
mon, at  the  corner  of  the  present  Park  Street,  it  was 
far  more  commodious  and  comfortable  than  its  pre- 
decessor, the  dimensions  being  58  feet  by  60  feet, 
with  a  vestibule  six  feet  in  width  iu  front.  Mr.  Mal- 
lory preached  the  dedication  sermon  from  Haggai 
2  :  9,  "The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater 
than  of  the  former,  aaith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  The 
house,  containing  eighty-eight  pews  on  the  main  floor 
and  twenty  in  the  galleries,  was  built  at  a  cost — in- 
cluding SUOO  for  the  lot— of  about  $8000.  Twenty- 
three  male  members  of  the  church  ha''   assumed  all 


pecuniary  responsibility,  resolved  to  trust  God  for  the 
result,  and  the  house  was  dedicated  free  from  incum- 
brance. 

But  the  successful  pastorate  of  a  man,  honored  and 
loved  as  few  have  been,  was,  like  that  of  others  be- 
fore him,  soon,  and  reluctantly  on  the  part  of  the 
church,  brought  to  a  close.  A  few  restless  persons, 
as  often  occurs,  made  Mr.  Mallory  so  uncomfortable 
that  he  insisted  on  closing  his  labors,  after  a  ministry 
of  three  years,  March  1,  1829. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  of  the  same  year,  Rev. 
Benjamin  C.  Wade  became  Mr.  Mallory 's  successor, 
remaining  in  the  pastorate  four  years  and  two  months. 
The  religious  interest  during  Mr.  Mallory's  ministry 
still,  in  some  measure,  continued,  and  with  very  grat- 
ifying, though,  in  the  end,  somewhat  qualified  results. 
Of  one  hundred  persons  admitted  to  the  church,  a 
very  considerable  number  were  ultimately  cut  off 
from  membership,  and  another  season  of  trial  was 
introduced.  After  being  destitute  of  a  pastor  seven 
months,  the  church,  anxious  to  secure  a  man  of  ripe 
experience  and  unblemished  character,  extended 
a  call  to  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Ripley,  who  was  settled 
November  5, 1834.  Mr.  Ripley  was  a  good  and  faith- 
ful man,  and  earnestly  labored  for  the  highest  good 
of  the  people.  But  his  usefulness  seems  to  have  been 
embarrassed  by  circumstances  which  he  did  not  fore- 
see and  which  he  could  not  control.  The  church 
diminished  in  tiumbers,  and  he  was  dismissed  March 
16,  1836.  From  this  time  until  August  31,  1837, 
there  was  again  no  pastor.  At  the  time  just  men- 
tioned Mr.  Noah  Hooper,  a  student  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Institution  at  Newton,  was  ordained  and  entered 
upon  his  work.  It  was  a  time,  as  he  soon  found,  of 
great  trial.  The  discordant  elements  of  the  previous, 
two  years  became  more  and  more  discordant.  Various 
qeustions  of  public  murals  and  interest  were  agitated 
and  charges  of  a  departure  from  the  old  faith  of  the 
churches  were  made,  all  which  resulted  at  length 
in  the  dismission  of  forty-nine  members,  who,  in  1838, 
conssituted  themselves  the  "  Independent  Baptist 
Church."  In  these  circumstances  the  faith  and  pa- 
tience and  wisdom  of  the  young  pastor  were  sorely 
tested.  But  both  he  and  the  church  passed  the  crisis 
safely  and  soon  welcomed  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day. 
Some  of  those  who  had  left  them,  dearly  beloved 
members  of  the  old  church,  ultimately,  from  time  to 
time,  returned,  and  were  welcomed  back  to  the  old 
fellowship. 

The  church,  again  harmonious  and  prosperous, 
soon  enjoyed  a  season  of  special  religious  interest, 
resulting  in  the  admission  to  their  fellowship  of  forty- 
six  persons,  thus  more  than  supplying  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  dismissal  of  forty -five  two  years 
previous. 

At  his  own  request,  Mr.  Hooper,  after  a  pastorate 
of  a  little  more  than  three  years,  was  dismissed  Oc- 
tober 6,  1840. 

Rev.  Silas  P.  Randall  was  settled  May  20,  1841,  aa 
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Mr.  Hooper's  successor.  His  ministry  of  six  years 
and  four  months  was  a  faithful  one  and  fruitful  in 
good  results,  thirty-five  persons  being  baptized  by 
liim  and  received  into  the  church.  He,  however, 
resigned  his  oflBce  as  pastor,  and  closed  his  labors 
September  1,  1847. 

The  church  next  invited  Rev.  John  C.  Stnctbridge, 
of  Waterville,  Me.,  to  supply  the  vacant  pulpit,  and, 
accepting  at  length  a  unanimous  call,  he  was  installed 
in  January,  1848.  During  his  ministry  of  four  years 
and  eight  months  the  church  was  greatly  prospered 
and  strengthened,  forty-four  being  added  to  their 
number.  And  it  was  with  profound  regret  and  great 
surprise  that  they  were  asked  to  release  him  from 
service.    He  closed  his  labors  October  3,  1852. 

Rev.  Joseph  Ricker  succeeded  Mr.  Btockbridge  in 
January,  1853.  He,  too,  was  a  man  of  great  excel- 
ence,  and  a  delightful  harmony  was  enjoyed  through- 
out his  ministry  of  more  than  five  years.  His  suc- 
cess, however,  was  not  so  apparent  in  the  numbers 
added  to  the  church,  as  in  the  development  of  spirit- 
ual life  and  the  general  uplifting  of  the  standard  of 
the  Christian  profession. 

During  Mr.  Ricker's  ministry,  the  sanctuary  was 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  seventeen  feet  to  its 
length  and  thirty-eight  pews  to  its  seating  capacity. 

Mr.  Ricker  was  dismissed  April  1,  1858,  and  on 
June  1st  of  the  same  year  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Benjamin  F.  Bronson,  of  Methuen,  without  any  for- 
mal act  of  installation.  During  his  ministry  of 
nearly  four  years  the  debt  incurred  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  house  of  worship  was  liquidated,  and 
fifty-three  persons,  by  baptism  and  by  letter,  were 
added  to  the  church,  the  whole  number  rising  to  289. 
There  was  also  a  large  increase  in  contributions  to 
various  benevolent  objects. 

Mr.  Bronson,  closing  his  labors  with  the  church, 
April  27,  1862,  was  followed,  on  the  5th  of  October 
of  the  same  year,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Spencer  Kennard, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  was  publicly  recognized 
on  the  3l3t  of  that  month.  He  was  an  earnest  and 
successful  laborer,  never  sparing  his  own  strength  in 
his  efforts  to  benefit  others.  As  the  result  of  an  inter- 
esting work,  he  baptized  sixty-two  persons,  raising 
the  total  membership  to  347.  In  the  mean  time  an 
addition  was  made  to  the  rear  end  of  the  house  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  room  for  a  new  baptistery. 

Mr.  Kennard  closed  his  ministry  in  Woburn  De- 
cember 17,  1865,  and  removed  to  Albany,  New  York, 
and  June  24, 1866,  Rev.  Hugh  C.  Townley,  from  New 
York,  accepted  an  invitation  to  succeed  him,  and  was 
accordingly  settled  in  July  following.  Mr.  Townley 
was  a  very  active,  energetic,  popular  and  useful  man. 
As  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  he  was  useful 
in  a  sphere  outside  his  domain  as  a  pastor.  But  he 
was  ever  alive,  as  he  was  able,  in  his  more  appropri- 
ate work,  and,  as  a  result,  sixty-nine  persons  were  by 
him  added  to  the  church.  He  was  dismissed  after  a 
pastorate  of  five  years  and  nine  months,  April  23, 1872. 


Rev.  William  Young,  D.D.,  from  Oil  City,  Penn- 
sylv.inia,  entered  upon  his  work,  as  Mr.  Townley's 
successor,  November  17,  1S72,  and  was  installed  Jan- 
uary 2,  1S73.  Dr.  Young  was  impulsive,  frank,  gen- 
erous, and  had  a  high  ideal  of  what  every  church 
ought  to  be.  For  two  years  he  sought  to  do  his  duty 
manfully  and  faithfully.  And  he  did  not  labor  with- 
out some  measure  of  succe.ss,  though  his  usefulness 
W8S  largely,  it  may  be,  out  of  the  usual  line  of  the 
preacher's  work.  He  closed  his  labors  November  22, 
1874,  going  hence  to  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  and 
thence  to  the  far  West,  where,  in  1881,  he  suddenly 
closed  his  life. 

In  March,  1875,  Rev.  Edward  Mills,  from  Rutland, 
Vermont,  entered  upon  his  work  as  Dr.  Young's  suc- 
cessor, and  continued  it  till  1881.  During  the  six 
years  of  hi.H  pastorate  a  debt  of  S3500  was  removed, 
the  sanctuary,  at  a  cost  of  S22,000,  was  remodeled, 
benevolent  contributions  averaged  S4500  each  year, 
and,  better  than  all,  there  was  a  degree  of  spiritual 
prosperity  which  resulted  in  the  addition  to  the 
church  of  more  than  ninety  new  members. 

Mr.  Mills  closed  his  labnrs  in  1881,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1882,  by  Rev.  George  A.  Simonson,  who, 
though  in  enfeebled  health,  labored  faithfully  and 
was  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  Obliged 
by  increasing  illness,  he  retired  from  his  work  in  the 
autumn  of  1883  .ind  was  dismissed  in  January,  1884, 
Rev.  Daniel  D.  Winn  supplying  the  vacant  pulpit. 
Mr.  Simonson  removed  to  New  Jersey,  where  he  died 
in  1884.  After  his  death  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Winn,  a 
native  of  Woburn,  and  a  son  of  the  church,  assumed 
the  pastoral  charge,  which  he  still  and  successfully 
retains  in  1889. ' 

Independent  Baptist  Church. — In  the  historical  no- 
tice of  the  First  Baptist  Church  is  an  allusion  to  the 
dismission,  June  22,  1838,  of  forty-five  members,  un- 
der circumstances  of  sore  trial.  The  dismissed  mem- 
bers embraced  some  of  the  old  and  most  valued 
I  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  church,  and,  doubtless, 
they  were  believed  to  be  as  sincere  in  their  views  at 
the  time  as  were  those  whom  they  left  behind.  It 
was  a  time  of  much  excitement  and  much  heated 
discussion  far  and  wide.  The  subject  of  temperance 
and  the  question  of  American  slavery  greatly  agitated 
the  whole  community,  and,  naturally,  the  excitement 
invaded  the  churches  even  more  seriously  than  it  did, 
or  could,  the  outside  world,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  less  sensitive  on  moral  questions.  As  the  contro- 
versy waxed  warmer,  there  was  more  or  less  of  dis- 
cussion of,  and  pointed  allusion  to,  the  evils  in  ques- 
tion in  the  pulpits.  To  this  the  pulpit  of  the  Baptist 
Church  was  not  an  exception.  And,  as  usual,  the 
members  of  the  congregation  ranged  themselves  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  subjects  discussed. 

•  For  most  of  the  nmteriHl  of  the  foregoiog  sketch,  the  writer  ie  in- 
debted to  a  privnte  record  of  hie  friend,  Alfred  A.  Newball,  formerly 
clerk  of  the  Baptiat  Cbarch,  and  to  an  historical  discourse  preached  by 
Rev.  Edward  Mills.  L.  T. 
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Some  thought  that  such  questions  could  not  be  brought 
into  the  pulpit  or  the  church-meeting  without  a  de- 
parture from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  from  a 
paramount  adherence  to  the  old  and  distinctive  faith 
of  the  church.  At  this  distance  of  time  we  may 
charitably  believe  they  were  honest.  And  we  may, 
with  equal,  if  not  even  greater,  charity,  believe  that 
it  never  entered  into  the  thought  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  that  they  were  gui'ty  of  any  departure 
whatever  from  the  Gospel.  On  the  contrary,  they 
honestly  believed  that  a  due  consideration  of  great 
moral  questions  necessarily  grew  out  of  a  genuine  fi- 
delity to  the  Gospel.  But,  at  such  seasons  of  deep 
and  excited  emotion,  it  is  of  but  little  use  to  attempt 
argument.  And  so,  trying  as  it  was,  the  request  of 
forty-five  members  for  dismission  from  the  church 
was  granted  to  each  petitioner  separately,  the  letter 
including  a  recommendation  to  "any  church  of  the 
same  faith  and  order." 

The  persons  thus  dismissed  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  effect  a  new  and  separate  organization,  but, 
by  mutual  consent,  regarded  themselves  as  already 
organized  by  virtue  of  their  previous  relations  to  the 
old  church.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  old  church,  they 
were  allowed,  at  a  merely  nominal  rent,  to  worship 
in  their  former  and  their  abandoned  meeting-house, 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Church  Streets.  In  July, 
1819,  Sarah  Winn  Converse  died  and  left  a  will,  made 
seven  years  before,  in  which  she  bequeathed  certain 
real  estate  "  to  the  Independent  Baptist  Church,  to  be 
holden  and  enjoyed  by  them  so  long  as  they  shall 
maintain  their  present  religious  belief  and  faith  and 
shall  continue  a  Church."  This  bequest  led  to  the 
erection  of  the  chapel  or  church  on  ilain  Street, 
just  north  of  the  Central  House,  where  they  thence- 
forward worshiped  until  1861,  under  the  ministry 
of  men  of  their  own  choice.  Since  1861  their  meet- 
ings have  been  only  occasional.  A  recent  writer  in 
one  of  our  local  papers '  says  that  services  are  held, 
generally,  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  each  month,  and 
are  conducted  by  Elder  Campbell.  For  the  purpose 
of  preaching  on  these  occasions  to  an  audience  of 
from  four  to  six  or  eight  persons,  the  elder  comes 
on  Saturday  from  another  State. 

The  property  is  held  by  trustees,  B.  F.  Flasg,  H. 
Campbell  and  John  B.  Horn  being  a  standing  com- 
mittee. 

The  UnUarian  Cliurch.^ — The  history  of  liberal  re- 
ligion in  Woburn  in  its  organized   form   properly  be-  I 
gins   with   the   formation   of  the  "  First  Universalist 
Society  in  Woburn,"  which  took  place  in  the  spring  J 
of  the  year  1827.      Previous  to  this,  meetings,  with  j 
preaching  by  Universalist  clergymen,  had  been  held  ! 
from  time  to  time,  the  first  of  these  of  which  we  have  . 
record  being  in  1817,  held  in  the  hall  of  a  dwelling- 
house  at  North  Woburn,  said   to   have  been  built  by 
Colonel  Baldwin  in  expectation  that  it  would  be  oc-  ' 
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cupied  by  Count  Rumford,  should  he  ever  return 
from  his  long  exile  abroad.  The  preacher  was  Rev. 
Edward  Turner,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  who  preached 
by  invitation  of  several  citizens,  Mr.  Samuel  Con- 
verse being  of  the  number. 

Some  time  after  this,  in  what  is  still  spoken  of  by 
the  older  citizens  as  "  Parson  Bennett's  time,"  there 
was  inaugurated  in  the  Congregational  Church  at 
the  Centre  an  old-fashioned  "  revival "  of  a  very 
stirring  kind,  in  which  preachers  reveled  and  rioted 
in  visions  of  fiery  pits  and  lost  souls,  frightening  the 
timid  into  confession  of  sins  of  which  they  were  not 
guilty.  Against  the  violent  measures  of  this  cam- 
paign many  of  the  more  calm  and  thoughtful  citizens 
revolted,  and  to  voice  their  protest  they  engaged 
Universalist  ministers,  who  came  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday  and  preached  in  a  school-house.  In  this 
place  appeared  some  of  the  greatest  preachers  the 
Universalist  Church  has  ever  had, — Thomas  Whitte- 
more,  Walter  Balfour  (author  of  several  worts  that 
have  become  standards  in  Universalist  literature), Se- 
bastian Streeter  and  Hosea  Ballou.  In  one  of  the 
vigorous  sermons  which  Father  Ballou  gave  to  this 
band  of  Protestants  he  said  to  them  :  "  If  you  want 
to  keep  the  bell  a-ringing  you  must  keep  the  tongue 
a-thumping."  And  they  kept  the  tongue  "  a-thump- 
ing"  in  the  school-house  till  a  society  was  formed, 
and  the  number  who  wished  to  hear  "  the  Word " 
became  so  great  that  they  were  forced  to  seek  more 
ample  accommodations,  which  they  found  in  a  meet- 
ing-house that  the  Baptists  had  deserted.  The  forma- 
tion of  this  society  was  regarded  by  the  defenders  of 
Calvinism  as  the  work  of  Satan  himself,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly duly  preached  against  and  condemned.  And 
the  young  society  found  no  slight  element  of  growth 
in  the  opposition  which  it  received.  It  flourished  so 
abundantly  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1829  it  took 
measures  to  have  a  pastor  of  its  own.  The  Rev.  Otis 
A.  Skinner  was  called,  and,  by  accepting  the  invita- 
tion, became  the  first  settled  Liberal  preacher  in 
Woburn.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  April,  1829,  he 
preached  his  first  sermon  as  pastor  of  the  society. 
By  those  still  living  who  remember  well  the  feeling 
that  existed  against  the  society  at  the  time,  the  writer 
has  been  told  that  on  the  following  Sunday  "  Parson 
Bennett"  took  for  his  text  1  Peter  v:8:  "Your 
adversary,  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion  walketh  about, 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour,"  remarking  that  this 
Scripture  was  now  being  literally  fulfilled,  for  he  had 
himself,  during  the  past  week,  seen  the  devil  upon 
the  streets  of  Woburn,  referring  to  the  pastor  of  the 
CJ niversalist  Society.  It  was  a  time  of  fierce  conten- 
tion, and  the  preachers  of  the  new  faith,  like  in- 
spired war-horses,  scented  the  battle  afar  off,  and 
they  always  had  their  quivers  full  of  Scripture 
proof  texts  ready  for  the  fray.  Mr.  Skinner  was  a 
young  man  of  much  power,  and  soon  became  a  recog- 
nized leader  of  thought  in  his  denomination,  and 
the  society  soon  found  it  necessary  to  have  a  meet- 
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iog-bouse  of  its  own.  In  August  of  this  same  year 
the  frame  of  a  house  was  raised,  on  which  occasion  a 
public  ceremony  took  place,  with  an  address  by  the 
pastor.  A  writer  in  the  Universatiat  Ttumptt  said  : 
"  A  great  concourse  of  people  assembled  to  witne?s 
it.  The  day  was  fine.  The  raising  was  complete 
without  the  occurrence  of  an  accident,  and  without 
the  use  of  ardent  gpirita,  but  with  the  assistance  of 
ardent  friends."  This  house  was  dedicated  Decem- 
ber 23,  1829.  In  his  address  to  the  people  on  this  oc- 
casion, Mr.  Whittemore  said  :  "  You  have  been 
prospered  almost  beyond  a  parallel.  Many  societies 
have  to  struggle  for  years  before  they  attain  that 
maturity  which  you  have  attained  in  a  short  time.  I 
can  hardly  believe  the  testimony  of  my  own  senses 
when  I  see  so  large  a  society  and  so  convenient  a 
house  erected  in  a  town  where  a  few  years  ago  the 
name  we  bear  was  scarcely  known."  In  his  address 
at  the  services,  Father  Streeter  charged  his  hearers  if 
they  saw  folly  on  the  wing  to  shoot  it  down,  which 
figure  of  speech,  in  the  mouth  of  the  opposition,  was 
interpreted  to  mean,  "  If  you  see  an  Orthodox  any- 
where, shoot  him ! " 

On  this  day  Mr.  Skinner  was  publicly  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  society,  and  with  him  as  its  leader  it 
seemed  to  have  a  brilliant  future  before  it.  But  if  its 
rise  and  progress  were  phenomenal,  its  decline  and 
fall  were  equally  so.  Mr.  Skinner  was  called  to  Balti- 
more in  1881,  and  with  his  departure  the  ardor  of  the 
young  protestants  was  somewhat  abated.  He  was 
soon  followed  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Smith  in  a  brief 
and  uneventful  ministry.  In  1834  the  Rev.  A.  L. 
Balch  became  pastor  of  the  society.  His  term  of 
service  was  also  short.  There  are  records  of  a  "  Dor- 
cas Society"  formed  in  January  of  this  year,  contain- 
ing in  its  list  of  members  many  familiar  names  of 
ladies,  living  and  dead,  who  were  active  in  works  of 
benevolence. 

The  next  pastor  of  the  society  was  Rev.  John 
Gregory,  installed  in  1836.  During  his  pastorate  a 
wave  of  temperance  agitation  swept  over  the  country, 
engulfing  many  a  weak  church  and  putting  asunder 
many  a  strong  one.  It  struck  both  the  Baptist  and 
Universalist  Societies  of  Woburn,  putting  them  in 
peril.  Mr.  Gregory  took  ground  against  the  teeto- 
talers, maintaining  with  Paul  that  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  take  a  little  something  for  the  stomach's  sake.  He 
published  his  views  in  a  little  book,  which  he  called 
"The  Bramble,"  in  which  he  contended  that  it  was 
right  and  just  and  a  matter  of  duty  for  men  to  use 
intoxicating  driuks,  giving  copious  Scripture-texts  in 
support  of  his  position.  He  had  many  strong  oppo- 
nents in  his  own  flock,  and  also  in  the  denomination 
at  large.  Ministers  refused  to  exchange  with  him, 
and  attacks  poured  in  upon  hira.  He  was  a  born 
controversialist  and  reveled  in  these  fightings.  But 
this  kind  of  controversy  was  not  well  calculated  to 
strengthen  a  young  and  feeble  church.  Some  who 
had  been  earnest  workers  were  alienated  by  it,  and  it 


.  was  deemed  necessary  that  he  should  retire  from  the 
'  pastorate.  So  distracted  was  the  society  bj-  this  agiia- 
•  tion  that  it  voted  that  the  doors  of  the  church  be 
!  closed  against  all  lectures  on  temperance  and  aboli- 
'  tion. 

I  After  Mr.  Gregory  came  a  man  of  very  different 
1  temperament,  a  mild  and  lovable  spirit,  the  llev.  J. 
C.  Waldo,  son-in-law  of  Father  Ballon,  and  under 
whose  ministry  a. strong  Universalist  Church  hail  been 
established  in  Lynn.  He  came  in  1837  and  was  en- 
gaged with  the  hope  that  he  might  restore  peace  to 
the  troubled  waters.  But  he  remained  with  the 
church  but  a  brief  time,  and  with  the  close  of  his 
pastorate  the  "  First  Universalist  Society  of  Woburn  " 
became  exlicct.  The  property  of  the  society  was 
purchased  by  the  town,  and  the  meeting-house  con- 
verted into  a  town  hall.  It  still  stands  and  is  near 
j  the  depot  of  the  Boston  and  I.,owell  Railroad,  and  is 
now  used  as  an  armory. 

It  was  expected  by  many  that  when  the  town  pur- 
chased this  property  it  would  be  the  end  of  Univer- 
salism  in  Woburn.  But  very  soon  after  this  (1841) 
the  "Second  Universalist  Society  of  Woburn  "  was 
formed,  adopting  what  is  known  as  the  "  Wiijchester 
Confession  "  as  its  theological  basis.  At  the  very 
outset  it  voted  that  it  was  in  no  way  responsible  for 
any  act  of  the  first  society,  especially  the  act  relating 
to  temperance  and  abolition  lectures.  In  April,  1843, 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Randolph  was  asked  to  preach  for  the 
society  for  such  money  as  could  be  raised  for  his 
support.  A  new  church  was  built  and  dedicated  on 
Nov.  22d  of  the  following  year.  This  bouse  was 
situated  on  the  corner  of  .Main  and  Walnut  Streets; 
it  was  sold  to  the  Methodists  in  18Ij5,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1873.  It  was  in  this  house,  and 
while  Mr.  Randolph  was  pastor,  that  Rev.  Thomas 
Starr  King  and  Rev.  A.  D.  Majo  preached  in  Woburn 
their  first  sermons,  one  occupying  the  pulpit  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The  pastor- 
ate of  Mr.  Randolph  was  a  short  one,  and  with  his 
departure  the  public  services  of  the  Second  Univer- 
salist Society  came  to  an  end. 

Previous  to  the  coming  of  Mr.  Randolph  and  the 
building  of  the  Second  Universalist  Church,  certain 
liberal-minded  persons  interested  in  the  principles  of 
the  Unitarian  faith  had  held  occasional  services,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stetson  being  the  first  to  preach  this  gospel 
in  Woburn.  Their  services  were  for  a  while  held  in 
the  Town  Hall,  alternating  with  the  meetings  which 
the  Universalists  held  there  previous  to  building 
their  new  church.  During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph the  Unitarians  held  no  meetings,  but  after  his 
retirement  they  held  services  regularly  in  the  Town 
Hall  until  1846,  when  they  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
Universalists  to  use  their  church  "  for  such  prenching 
as  they  might  wish  to  obtain."  Among  the  preachers 
of  this  time  were  Rev.  Dr.  Francis,  Rev,  W.  H.  Chan- 
ning  and  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Higginson,  who  preached 
frequently  for  the  society  in  its  inception.     On  the 
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31st  of  March,  1847,  a  warrant  was  issued  by  A.  H. 
Nelson,  Escj.,  upon  petition  of  parties  described  as 
"  members  of  a  Religious  Society  not  incorporated," 
summoning  all  members  of  said  religious  society  to 
assemble  at  the  vestry  of  the  Universalist  meeting- 
house in  Woburn  on  the  8th  day  of  April  following, 
to  act  upon  the  usual  business  involved  in  the  organ- 
ization of  a  legal  society,  etc.,  etc.  The  meeting  was 
held  as  directed,  with  the  choice  of  A.  H.  Nelson, 
Esq.,  moderator,  and  John  Johnson,  Jr.,  clerk.  The 
regular  parish  officers  were  chosen,  and  it  was  voted 
that  the  society  be  called  the  First  Unitarian  Society 
in  Woburn.  For  six  months  thereafter  the  pulpit 
was  supplied  by  Rev.  John  A.  Buckingham,  who 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  task  of  getting  the 
society  into  condition  for  doing  effectual  work.  It 
was  during  his  ministry  that  the  Ladies'  Charitable 
Society  was  formed,  its  first  recorded  meeting  being 
.Tan.  6,  1848,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Albert  Nelson. 
Twenty-two  ladies  were  present,  and  the  first  officers 
of  the  Society  were  chosen.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  its  custom  lo  hold  its  meetings  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  each  month,  the  ladies  gathering  at  4  o'clock 
P.M.,  and  the  gentlemen  at  6.30  o'clock  for  tea.  The 
records  of  this  society  show  that  in  the  year  1862  it 
met  33  times  and  made  528  articles  for  the  soldiers, 
and  in  1863  it  met  32  times  and  made  483  articles  for 
the  soldiers.  From  the  day  of  its  organization  until 
the  present  time  it  has  been  an  indispensable  agent 
in  the  social  and  benevolent  life  and  work  of  the 
parish. 

The  first  settled  pastor  of  the  society  was  Rev- 
Henry  F.  Edes,  who  was  installed  July  6,  1848. 
Early  in  his  pastorate  he  organized  a  church  body 
within  the  parish,  which  orij;anizition  adopted  a 
church  covenant  and  certain  articles  of  faith  prepared 
by  the  pastor.  In  February  of  the  following  year  a 
parish  library  was  formed,  Mr.  Edes  at  the  time 
pre.iching  a  sermon  on  books  and  reading.  In  1856 
this  was  merged  into  the  Public  Library  of  the  town. 
Under  the  lead  of  J.  C.  Park,  Esq.,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  organize  a  Sunday-school,  but  for  some 
reason  the  movement  failed.  Under  the  pastorate  of 
Mr.  Edes  the  society  was  not  strong,  having  little  of 
the  cohesive  power  necessary  to,  the  life  of  a  fresh 
enterprise,  and  owing  to  some  dissatisfaction  the 
pastor  was  dismissed,  June  16,  1843.  After  his 
retirement  the  society  continued  to  hold  meetings 
regularly,  although  there  was  very  little  interest 
manifested,  and  it  become  a  debatable  question 
whether  it  were  wise  to  continue  its  existence.  In 
October,  1851,  an  informal  meeting  was  called  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  closing  up  its  atfairs.  In  March 
of  the  next  year  another  meeting  was  called  to  see  if 
the  two  elements — Unitarians  and  Universallsts  could 
not  unite  and  form  a  strong  society,  and  another 
warrant  was  issued  by  John  Nelson,  Esq.,  on  petition 
of  twenty-one  gentlemen,  for  a  meeting  of  parties  | 
interested    in    organizing    a    "  Unitarian    Religious 


Parish."  A  new  organization,  April  10, 1852,  was  the 
result  of  this  meeting.  It  was  voted  that  the  clerk 
be  directed  to  inscribe  on  the  records  of  the  parish 
the  following  declaration  :  ''  We  whose  names  are 
hereunder  written,  desire  and  agree  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Unitarian  Parish  in  Woburn,  and 
that  all  persons  who  shall  sign  said  declaration  shall 
thereby  become  members  of  said  Parish."  It  was 
voted  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  parish  be  held 
the  first  Monday  in  April,  and  this  is  the  organization 
of  the  society  as  it  now  exists.  Nearly  a  year  elapsed 
after  this  before  the  settlement  of  a  pastor,  and  in  this 
interval  there  were  three  clergymen  who  preached 
very  frequently  and  very  acceptably  to  the  people. 
They  were  the  Revs.  T.  W.  Higginson  and  O.  W.  Wight, 
both  subsequently  distinguished  in  literary  circles; 
and  George  F.  Simmons,  a  young  man  of  fine  culture, 
who  was  called  (January  10,  1853)  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  society,  at  a  salary  of  $800  a  year,  but  who  did  not 
accept  the  invitation. 

At  a  parish  meeting  in  March,  1853,  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  to  invite  John  M.  Masters  to  become 
pastor  of  the  society  at  a  salary  of  $1000  a  year.  At 
the  same  meeting  a  subscription  paper  was  circulated 
for  the  purchase  of  an  organ,  resulting  in  the  sum  of 
SIOOO,  and  a 'committee  was  appointed  to  purchase 
an  instrument.  Mr.  Masters,  accepting  the  call,  was 
ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  society  April 
28,  1853.  In  the  services  of  the  occasion  many  well- 
known  persons  took  part.  Revs.  William  R.  Alger, 
F.  D.  Huntington,  A.  B.  Fuller,  better  known  as 
"  Chaplain  Fuller,"  and  Thomas  Starr  King.  That 
the  society  was  prosperous  at  this  time  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  add  twenty 
pews  to  the  church  to  accommodate  those  who  wished 
to  attend  the  services  (in  1854). 

In  1853,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  George  M.  Champ- 
ney,  a  Sunday-school  was  organized,  with  Mr.  Champ- 
ney  as  its  first  superintendent,  a  position  which  he 
held  for  many  years.  The  school  soon  numbered 
sixty-five  scholars  and  has  continued  a  prosperous 
life  down  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Masters'  health 
failing,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  March  25,  1855. 

At  a  meeting  held  April  7, 1856,  which  was  described 
as  large  and  spirited,  a  "unanimous,  enthusiastic  and 
warm-hearted  "  call  was  extended  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pope 
of  Somerville  to  become  pastor  of  the  society,  but 
the  call  was  declined.  It  was  not  till  April, 
1857,  that  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Stebbins,  D.D.,  formerly 
president  of  the  Meadville  Theological  School,  was 
installed  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Masters.  The  pas- 
torate of  Dr.  Stebbins  covered  a  period  of  about  six 
years,  during  which  time  the  society  steadily  increased 
in  numbers  and  influence.  He  was  much  interested 
in  the  public  schools  and  did  much  to  increase  their 
usefulness.  He  was  a  preacher  of  great  rhetorical 
power  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  faith  he  cherished. 
His  resignation  as  pastor  of  the  society  came  as  a 
great  surprise,  November  28,  1863. 
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The  society  was  not  long  in  finding  bis  successor, 
tlie  Rev.  Eli  Fay,  who  was  installed  as  pasior  A]iril 
14, 1864.  Very  soon  atter  his  settletnent  the  Unitarian 
Society  of  Winchester  was  organized,  which  drew 
away  members  from  both  '.he  3Iedford  and  Woburn 
parishes. 

In  1S66  the  Unitarian  Society  at  North  AVoburn 
was  formed,  Mr.  Fay  assisting  in  its  organization. 
The  chapel  which  it  now  owns  and  in  which  religious 
Services  are  occasionally  held  was  dedicated  oc  Jan- 
uary 10,  1S75.  Through  its  Sewing  Circle  and  its 
Sunday-school,  which  meets  every  Sunday,  and  has 
been  for  many  years  in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Linscott, 
this  society  has  done  efl'ectual  work  for  the  cause  of 
liberal  religion. 

For  some  time  before  the  coming  of  Mr.  Fay  the 
meet'nghouse  belonging  to  the  Second  Uuiversalist 
Society  had  been  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
parish.  To  accommodate  ihe  growing  congregation, 
it  was  finally  decided  to  purchase  the  house  that  the 
Congregationalists  had  vacated,  which  was  done  at  a 
cost  of  S4250,  and  on  the  purchasing  of  this  property 
the  old  meeting-house  was  turned  over  to  theMethcd- 
isls.  The  Unitarians  at  once  proceeded  to  enlarge 
and  remodel  their  house,  and  it  was  dedicated  to 
Unitarian  purposes  April  12,  1S65.  The  cost  of  the 
property  in  its  enlarged  and  improved  state  was 
about  $42,o00.  That  the  society  was  able  to  raise  so 
much  money  at  this  time — it  all  being  paid  for  into 
about  12500— shows  that  it  had  gained  very  rapidly 
in  members  aud  power  since  its  reorganization  in 
1853.  Mr.  Fay  was  very  popular  as  a  lecturer  on 
practical  themes,  and  his  Sunday  evening  discourses 
always  drew  very  large  congregations. 

In  the  time  of  Dr.  Stebbins'  pastorate  a  Natural  His- 
tory A-sociation  had  been  organized,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  this  society  many  public  lectures  on  scien- 
tific themes  were  given  in  the  Unitarian  vestry  during 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Fay,  and  lectures  of  this  character 
given  from  time  to  time  have  constituted  a  part  of  the 
parish  work  for  many  years.  Owing  to  ill-health,  Mr. 
Fay  resigned  February  20, 1867.  The  society  gave  him  a 
year's  absence, supplying  the  pulpit  in  the  mean  time, 
hoping  that  the  rest  would  restore  him  to  health. 
But  finding  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  he  was  unable 
to  resume  his  charge,  the  relation  was  severed  at  his 
request,  and  the  society  was  again  forced  to  look  for 
another  pastor.  He  was  found  in  the  person  of 
William  S.  Barnes,  who  wa.s  installed  January  17,1869, 
aud  for  more  than  ten  years,  or  until  April  1,  1879, 
ministered  devotedly  to  his  people.  In  1870  a  large 
organ  of  fine  tone  and  mechanism  was  placed  in  the 
church  at  an  expense  of  $9000.  In  1874  the  parish 
received  a  generous  legacy  of  S5000  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  will  of  Mr.  Timothy  Winn,  who  had 
long  been  actively  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
society.  By  vote  of  the  parish  this  sum  was  appropria- 
ted in  part  towards  the  cancellation  of  the  debt  of  the 
parish.     The  remainder,  added  to  the  gifts  of  indi- 


viduals, was  used  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate  on  Main 
Street  to  be  used  on  a  parsonage,  the  purcluise  price 
of  which  was  §7000.  This  estate  was  deeded  to  the 
parish  without  encumbrance  other  than  certain  re- 
strictions relating  to  iis  use  as  a  parsonage. 

The  death  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Bowers  Winn,  which 
occurred  December  12,  1873,  removed  from  the  parish 
one  who  had  been  its  strongest  support.  By  his  will 
he  gave  to  the  society  the  sum  of  $5000  which  wi;s 
set  apart  as  a  prominent  fund,  the  income  to  be  used 
i  for  current  parish  expenses.  To  this  fund  was  added, 
in  1S76,  the  muniticent  legacy  to  the  parish  of  the 
sum  of  81500  by  his  son,  Charles  Bowers  Winn, 
lamented  for  his  early  taking  off  and  immortalized  in 
the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Woburn  for  his  gitt 
to  them  of  a  princely  sum  in  trust  for  library  pur- 
poses. 

In  November,  1879,  Rev.  George  H.  Young  became 
the  minister  of  the  society,  and  after  a  faithful  service 
of  nearly  four  years  resigned  October  29,  1S83,  to 
enter  a  wider  field  of  work. 

By  the  will  of  Hon.  Charles  Choate,  who  died  Feb- 
uary  15,  1883,  the  church  and  parish  of  which  he  was 
a  stanch  friend  and  zealous  upholder  were  not  for- 
gotten, and  the  society  received  from  his  executor  the 
>um  of  S5000,  which  was  added  to  the  permanent 
fund  of  the  parish. 

A  code  of  by-laws  adopted   by  the  parish  May  8, 

1883,  recognized  the  equality  of  women  in  the  parish, 
and  they  were  given  all  the  privileges  of  parish  mem- 
bership, aud  since  that  time  have  been  represented 
on  each  successive  Board  of  Parish  Committee. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Westall  was  chosen  pastor  April  11, 

1884,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted  December  1, 
1886.  It  was  during  his  pastorate  that  the  Friday 
Night  Club  was  tbrmed,  October  30,  1886,  its  pur- 
pose being  to  cultivate  the  literary  and  social  life  of 
the  young  people  of  the  parish.  And  it  has  been  of 
great  help  to  the  society  in  many  ways.  Its  first 
president  was  Albert  Thompson  and  its  secretary 
Harry  A.  Brackett,  and  the  club  has  had,  from  the 
first,  an  average  membership  of  over  one  hundred. 

March  27,  1888,  Rev.  Henry  C.  Parker  was  invited 
to  the  pastorate,  and  at  this  writing  holds  that  posi- 
tion. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  the  Unitarian  Club 
was  organized,  with  Colonel  Grosvenor  aa  its  presi- 
dent, and  Charles  B.  Bryant  secretary,  a  club  for  men 
only,  its  purpose  being  to  increase  the  interest  of  the 
men  in  the  work  of  the  church.  Fortnightly  meet- 
ings are  held,  at  which  papers  are  read  on  subjects  of 
general  interest  to  the  members.  The  club  has  al- 
ready proven  itself  a  valuable  auxiliary  of  the  parish. 

In  January,  1889,  a  society  called  the  Merry  Work- 
ers, composed  of  children  of  the  Sunday-school,  was 
organized.  By  fairs  and  entertainments  it  raises 
money  for  what  is  called  Country  Week.  It  gives 
each  year  twelve  poor  children  from  the  city  a  visit  in 
the  country  of  about  two  weeks ;  and  it  is  expected 
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thut  this  will  be  a  permanent  society  within  the 
parish. 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the  parish,  in  1S53, 
there  has  be^n  no  serious  brealc  or  falling  away  of 
members,  but  for  the  greater  part  a  steady  increase  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  all,  and  the  church  has  be- 
come more  and  more  a  power  for  good  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  old  bitterness  that  existed  between  the 
first  Liberal  Societies  and  the  churches  of  a  different 
faith  has  entirely  died  away.  Only  the  most  pleasant 
and  friendly,  social  relations  exist  between  it  and 
the  other  parishes  of  the  city.  And  with  its  various 
organizations  it  can,  perhaps,  be  truly  said,  that  it 
was  never  in  better  condition  for  doing  real  con- 
structive religious  work  than  at  this  present  time. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli}  —  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Woburn  was  organized  by 
Rev.  Amos  Binney,  presiding  elder,  February  1, 
1S51.  It  embraced  ten  members.  Previous  to  this 
date  there  had  been,  for  a  greater  part  of  a  year, 
occasional  preaching  in  the  town  house.  Revs. 
Horace  Vail,  Leonard  P.  Frost  and  John  W.  Mer- 
rill, D.D.,  being  the  preachers.  There  had  been  also 
resident  in  town  a  few  Methodists — some,  if  not  most, 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Medford.  These  had,  for  some  time,  been 
organized  as  a  class,  whose  meetings  net»rly  all  punc- 
tually attended.  During  the  spring,  after  the  regular 
organization  of  the  church,  in  1851,  Rev.  Mollis 
Kendall  was  appointed,  by  the  presiding  elder,  as  a 
stated  preacher.  The  town-house,  which  had  been 
rented,  August  11,  1850,  as  the  place  of  assembly, 
was  still  used  for  that  purpose.  And  Mr.  Kendall, 
who  was  earnest  and  laborious  in  his  work,  was  suc- 
cessful beyond  the  expectation  of  any  of  the  people. 
When  he  left  bis  charge,  in  1852,  though  only  a  sin- 
gle year  had  elapsed,  the  original  ten  had  nearly 
trebled,  so  that  he  left  to  the  charge  of  his  successor 
twenty-seven  members  in  full  church  fellowship  and 
twelve  probationers. 

Mr.  Kendall  was  succeeded,  in  April,  1852,  by  Rev. 
J.  B.  Holman,  who  is  said  to  have  made  the  first 
permanent  church  record.  His  term  of  service,  like 
that  of  his  predecessor,  was  short,  closing  in  the 
spring  of  1853.  I 

The  first  preacher,    regularly   appointed    by  the 
Conference,  was  Rev.  Mr.  Cary,   who  entered   upon  [ 
his  labor  in  the  spring  of  1853,  but,  leaving  before  the 
expiration  of  that  year,  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
H.  R.  Parmenter,  from  the  Biblical  Institute  at  Con-  j 
cord,   N.   H.,   who  supplied  the  pulpit  for  the  re-  ' 
mainder  of  the  Conference  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1854  Rev.  George  Sutherland  be-  j 
came,  by  appointment,  the  minister  of  the  church.  ; 
He  remained  two  years  and  was  very  successful  in  i 

1  For  a  large  part  of  the  nmtertal  of  this  sketch  the  writer  gratefully  I 
acknowledges  hid  indebtedness  tu  Mr.  Tliomas  Wilson,  wlio,  as  iiecretury  j 
uf  the  Methodist  Kpiscupul  Church  for  mauy  years,  both  kiodly  and  j 
^rooiptly  rendered  the  needed  aaaifituoce.  L.  T.       ' 


his  work.  During  his  ministry  a  small  chapel,  lo- 
cated on  Main  Street,  corner  of  Mann's  Court,  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  attentive  and  earnest 
hearers. 

In  1856  Mr.  Sutherland  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Thomas  B.  Treadwell,  who,  after  serving  one  year, 
was  succeeded,  in  1857,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Ames,  who  re- 
mained through  two  years  of  marked  prosperity. 

In  1859  Rev.  Mnaea  P.  Webster  was  sent  by  the 
Conference  and  served  one  year,  when,  in  the  spring 
of  1860,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Bartholomew 
Othman,  who  remained  two  years.  In  1862,  the 
church  having  failed  to  ask  for  a  preacher,  the 
bishop  and  presiding  elder  sent,  as  a  supply,  Rev. 
Kinsman  Atkinson,  who  remained  one  year.  In 
April,  1863,  Rev.  Miles  Barney,  a  student  from  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  succeeded,  and  remained  one  year. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  a  subsequent  pastor, 
the  years  1862  and  1863  were  a  season  of  great  trial. 
"  Many  were  ready  to  give  up  the  organization,  and, 
but  for  a  few  determined  spirits,  the  church  must  have 
broken  up.  For  a  long  time  the  records  show  no  con- 
versions, no  baptisms  and  no  marriages.  In  fact,  the 
church  seems  to  have  been  crippled  socially,  finan- 
cially and  spiritually."  ' 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  Rev.  N.  D.  George,  who  was 
sent  by  the  presiding  elder,  succeeded,  with  the  aid 
of  the  church,  in  obtaining  money  or  pledges  nearly 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  purchase  the  Unitarian 
Church  ou  Main  Street,  which  its  owners  were  about 
to  abandon.  About  one-half  of  the  needed  $5000  was 
collected,  when,  in  1865,  Mr.  George  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Matthew  M.  Parkhurst.  The  building  was  pur- 
chased in  the  spring  of  that  year,  the  balance  of  the 
subscription,  $2500,  being  collected  and  paid.  The 
house,  after  being  repaired,  furnished  with  carpet, 
cushions,  a  new  pulpit,  altar,  chairs  and  gas-fixtures, 
was  re-opened  May  17,  1865.  In  1867  it  was  raised 
sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  construction  of  vestries  be- 
neath the  main  audience-rooms. 

Rev.  Mr.  Parkhurst,  leaving  in  the  spring  of  1868, 
was  immediately  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  A.  Lansing, 
who,  in  1870,  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Cyrus  L.  East- 
man, and  he,  in  1872,  by  Rev.  William  J.  Hamble- 
ton.  During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Hambleton  the 
church  edifice,  which  the  society  had,  at  the  cost  of 
so  much  labor  and  sacrifice,  happily  secured,  was, 
with  other  buildings  adjacent,  laid  in  ashes  by  the 
most  disastrous  fire  ever  known  in  Woburn.  March 
6,  1873,  the  day  of  this  event,  will  long  be  remembered 
as  a  day  of  sore  trial.  Yet  the  people  speedily  rallied 
and,  as  soon  as  possible,  proceeded  to  erect,  on  nearly 
the  same  spot,  the  edifice  now  occupied  by  them.  On 
Fast  Day,  April  2, 1874,  a  little  more  than  one  year  after 
their  loss,  they  publicly  dedicated  the  new  sanctuary, 
Rev.  R.  R.  Meredith,  then  of  Springfield,  preaching 
the  sermon.    Rev.  Mr.  Hambleton,  who  had  witnessed 
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the  JosB  of  the  former  house,  was  permitted,  before  he 
left  for  another  field,  to  witness  and  rejoice  over  the 
consecration  of  the  new  and  more  convenient  church- 
home. 

Mr.  Hambleton  was  succeeded,  in  the  spring  of 
1874,  by  Rev.  Charles  A.  Merrill,  who,  in  1876,  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  H.  Hannaford,  and  he,  in 
1878,  by  Rev.  William  J.  Pomfret,  each  remaining 
two  years. 

la  April,  1880,  Rev.  Volney  M.  Simons  succeeded 
Mr.  Pomfret  and,  in  1883,  Rev.  Nathaniel  B.  Fisk 
succeeded  Mr.  Simons,  each  supplying  three  years. 
From  the  spring  of  1886  to  the  spring  of  1888  the 
pulpit  was  occupied  by  Rev.  M.  Emory  Wright, 
and  from  1888  to  April,  1889,  by  Rev.  Lyman  D. 
Bragg.  In  1889  Rev.  Hugh  Montgomery  succeeded 
Mr.  Bragg,  and  is  now  the  minister. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  a  history  covering  less 
than  forty  years,  the  present  writer  is  happy  to  say 
that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Woburn  has, 
with  the  exception  of  brief  seasons  of  trial,  been 
blessed  with  marked  prosperity  and  tokens  of  useful- 
ness. 

The  North  Woburn  Chapel  Association. — From  the 
families  in  North  Woburn  affiliating  with  the  Unitar- 
ian Society  in  Woburn  there  was  organized,  July  17, 
1860,  a  society  bearing  the  name  of  "  The  Young 
Men's  Liberal  Christian  Association."  No  regular 
worship  was  maintained  and  they  had  no  stated  place 
for  worship.  But  the  association  retained  their  organ- 
ization and  met  at  some  appointed  place,  on  special 
occasions.  In  1874  a  neat  and  convenient  chapel 
was  erected  on  Minot  Street,  which  was  dedicated 
January  10,  1875.  Rev.  William  S.  Barnes,  then  the 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Woburn  Centre, 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  occasion,  from  John  1:  14: 
"  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us." 

In  October,  1876,  the  association  was  reorganized 
under  the  name  of  the  "  North  Woburn  Chapel  As- 
sociation." This  name  it  still  bears.  There  his, 
however,  never  been  stated  religious  worship,  even 
since  the  erection  of  the  chapel.  But  a  Sabbath- 
school  has  there  each  Sunday  its  meeting-place,  and 
the  minister  of  the  Centre  Church  and  clergymen 
from  elsewhere  occasionally  occupy  the  pulpit  as 
preachers. 

Roman  Catholic  Church} — Previous  to  the  year 
1843  the  few  Roman  Catholics  residing  in  the 
town  of  Woburn  were  obliged,  in  order  to  at- 
tend divine  worship,  to  go  either  as  far  as  Boston 
or,  later  on,  to  East  Cambridge,  where  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  had  recently  been  established.  The 
conveniences  of  travel  at  that  time  being,  of  course, 
but  scanty,  these  journeys  were  oftentimes  made 
on  foot,  the  travelers  going  and  returning  the  same 
day,  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles. 

1  By  JoMtte  Gertnide  Menard. 


In  1843,  however.  Rev.  James  Strain,  of  East  C.im- 
bridge,  decided  to  visit  Woburn,  which  was  one  of  the 
outlying  towns  included  in  his  parish,  in  order  to  as- 
certain if  the  number  of  its  Catholic  families  was  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  his  performing  the  holy  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  for  them  at  intervals  in  their  own  town. 

He  found  this  to  be  the  case.  A  large  house,  situ- 
ated at  the  Watering  Station,  and  owned  by  the  Bos- 
ton and  Lowell  Railroad  Company,  was  selected  as  a 
temporary  place  of  worship,  and  here,  in  the  same 
year,  the  first  service  was  held.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  it  was  found  that  this  accommodation 
was  insufficient  for  the  increasing  congregation,  while 
it  also  proved  inconvenient  for  those  residing  in  the 
westerly  and  southerly  portions  of  the  town.  At 
length  the  town  hall  in  Woburn  Centre  was  hired, 
and  here  a  monthly  service  continued  to  be  held  by 
Rev.  Father  Strain  until  1846,  when,  to  the  sincere  re- 
gret of  his  little  flock,  he  was  called  to  the  West.  He 
was  succeeded  at  East  Cambridge  and  also  at  Wo- 
burn by  Rev.  Father  Doherty. 

About  this  time  a  portion  of  the  people,  becom- 
ing dissatisfied  with  their  accommodation,  the  ques- 
tion of  building  a  small  church  was  agitated,  but 
the  size  and  condition  of  the  congregation  not  seem- 
ing just  as  yet  to  authorize  the  necessary  outlay, 
Father  Doherty  decided,  after  some  consideration,  to 
continue  celebrating  the  Mass  in  the  building  chosen 
by  his  predecessor.  This  custom  was  continued 
during  the  following  three  years. 

In  1849  a  change  was  once  more  made,  and  Father 
Doherty's  place  was  filled  by  Rev.  Father  Reardon, 
also  from  East  Cambridge.  As  this  latter  clergyman 
remained  in  the  town  but  a  short  time,  no  further 
effort  toward  building  a  church  was  made.  Such  had 
been  the  growth  of  the  congregation,  however,  during 
the  last  few  years,  that  it  became  apparent  to  all  that 
the  use  of  the  town  hall  would  very  soon  have  to  be 
discontinued,  and  when,  in  1851,  Rev.  Father  Car- 
roil  was  given  charge  of  the  parish,  steps  towards 
raising  funds  were  at  once  taken  by  him. 

His  labors  in  this  direction  were,  after  a  time, 
crowned  with  success.  A  lot  of  land,  situated 
upon  Main  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Summer  Street, 
was  purchased,  and  in  1853  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  small  wooden  structure,  was  erected. 

Although  Father  Carroll  remained  pastor  of  the 
new  church  until  1859,  he  did  not  at  any  time  reside 
in  Woburn,  nor  did  his  successor.  Rev.  Father  Bran- 
igan,  who  acted  as  officiating  priest  for  the  following 
two  years. 

The  history  of  this  denomination  in  Woburn  is 
henceforward  one  of  continuous  growth  and  prosper- 
ity. The  clergymen  of  East  Cambridge  could  no 
longer  give  it  the  care  and  attention  necessary  to  its 
spiritual  welfare.  The  monthly  service  became  inad- 
equate, and  in  1862  Rev.  John  McCarthy  came  to 
Woburn  as  a  resident  pastor. 

A  house  situated  upon  Pleasant  Street,  near  Ben- 
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net,  formerly  the  Baptist  parsonage,  was  chosen  aa  a 
parochial  residence,  and  was  occupied  by  him  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  It  was  at  the  end  of  ibis  time, 
in  January,  1S64,  that  Rev.  John  Queally,  then  at 
Worcester,  was  appointed  pastor  at  Woburn,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  holds  at  the  present  date  (1890). 

The  parish  at  the  time  of  his  coming  covered  con- 
siderable territory,  consisting,  as  it  did,  of  the  towns 
of  Woburn,  Winchester  and  Burlington.  The  wooden 
church  became  overcrowded,  and  the  demand  for  a 
larger  edifice  became  once  more  urgent.  It  was  de- 
cided to  move  the  building  then  in  use  and  erect  a 
brick  church  on  the  same  site.  Subscriptions  to  this 
end  were  solicited  by  Father  Quealey,  and  at  length, 
in  the  month  of  December,  1867,  the  corner-stone  of 
the  present  church  was  laid.  In  September,  1869,  it 
was  dedicated  to  Saint  Charles  Borromeo  and  formally 
consecrated. 

Two  years  previous  to  this,  Father  Quealy  finding 
that  a  residence  at  such  a  distance  from  the  church 
was  a  source  of  much  inconvenience,  the  estate  lo- 
cated upon  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Main  Streets, 
and  directly  opposite  the  church  property,  was  pur- 
chased, upon  which  he  still  resides. 

Not  long  after  the  completion  of  the  new  building, 
the  services  of  an  assistant  becoming  indispensable. 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Kenney,  was  sent  as  curate  to  share 
with  FatherQuealy  in  the  labors  of  the  parish.  Father 
Kenney  died  in  Woburn  in  March,  1872,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Edward  L.  McClure.  After  a 
time,  this  last  curate  being  called  upon  to  assume  the 
duties  of  pastor  elsewhere,  the  vacancy  was  filled  by 
Rev.  Michael  Gleason  and  Rev.  Michael  D.  Murphy- 
They,  in  turn,  were  substituted  by  Rev.  Matthew  F. 
McDonnell  and  Rev.  Lawrence  W.  Slattery,  who  axe 
now  in  the  parish. 

In  1884  an  event  of  some  importance  took  place  in 
the  establishing  in  Woburn  of  a  parochial  school.  A 
large  building,  situated  upon  Main  Street,  belonging 
to  the  church  property,  and  formerly  dedicated  to  the 
use  of  the  temperance  society,  was  fitted  up  as  a 
school-house.  Twelve  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 
were  secured  to  take  charge  of  the  children  and  act 
as  teachers,  and  a  convent  pleasantly  located  upon 
Summer  Street,  in  convenient  proximity  to  the  church 
and  school,  wasopened  for  them.  The  school,  which 
is  for  girls  only,  is  at  present  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion, having  a  full  attendance  of  five  hundred  and 
thirty  pupils. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  located  at  Montvale, 
or  East  Woburn,  which  has  a  congregation  numbering 
about  five  hundred,  is  included  in  the  Winchester 
parish,  and  was  erected  some  ten  years  ago  by  the 
clergymen  of  that  place. 

Trinity  Church  and  Antecedents.' — The  earliest  ef- 
forts to  establish  an  Episcopal  congregation  in  Wo- 
burn, recorded  by   the  historian,  was  a  movement 

'  By  tbo  Rev.  J.  Frank  WiDklay. 


made  138  years  ago,  a.d.  1751,  when  Benjamin 
Simonds,  William  Smith,  Robert  Reed,  Swithin  Reed, 
Ebenezer  Reed,  George  Reed,  Jr.,  Eliphas  Reed, 
James  Perry,  Thomas  Skelton,  Jr.,  Caleb  Simonds, 
Caleb  Simonds,  Jr.,  Seth  Johnson  and  John  Cutler, 
thirteen  men,  "signed  off,"  i.  e.,  declnred  themselves 
Episcopal.'  "Benjamin  Simonds,  of  the  First  Par- 
ish," became  "a  very  important  man  among  them." 
He  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  movement,  being 
at  the  time  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He  occupied 
the  Simonds  homestead  at  Dry  Brook,  Cumminsville, 
with  his  great-uncle,  Caleb  Simonds,  Sr.,  who  was 
the  fourth  child  of  the  first  pair,  William  and  Judith 
Simonds,  who  settled  here  a.  d.  1643,  and  built  the 
house  which  may  be  seen  to-day  near  Cambridge 
Street,  in  Woburn,  and  of  special  interest  to  us,  as 
that  west  room  was  no  doubt  the  first  Episcopal 
church  in  Woburn. 

Let  us  go  a  little  further  back  while  ia  these  early 
days  of  the  town.  It  was  April  2, 1635,  that  the  good 
ship  "  Planter,"  Captain  Nicholas  Trance,  sailed  from 
England,  having  among  his  forty  passengers  most,  if 
not  all,  the  ancestors  of  the  thirteen  men  who  organ- 
ized in  1751,  and  Thomas  Carter,  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  is  to  be  the  first  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Woburn. 

The  old  historic  house  referred  to  may  have  been 
forty-six  feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  and  fourteen  feet 
high  to  the  eaves.  The  room  so  long  sanctified  by 
prayer  and  praise  ia  fifteen  feet  by  nineteen.  A  tall 
man  must  remove  his  hat  and  bend  as  he  passes  under 
the  heavy  beams  that  sustain  the  floor  above.  Before 
the  cheering  flames  of  a  large,  old-fashioned  fire- 
place, the  services  were  led  by  a  clergyman  from 
Boston  or  from  Cambridge  at  times,  but  more  fre- 
quently by  Thomas  Skelton,  Jr.,  and  the  large  quarto 
prayer-book  used  by  him  on  such  occasions  was, 
until  her  death,  in  possession  of  his  grandchild,  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Kendall,  of  West  Swansea,  N.  H.  A  grand  old 
elm,  whose  limbs  extend  forty-five  feet  from  the 
trunk,  holds  one  arm  over  this  consecrated  room. 
Out  there,  in  mild  weather,  the  services  were  con- 
ducted. Who,  that  ,  understands  the  affection  of 
Churchmen  for  that  old,  familiar  service,  is  prepared 
to  believe  that  the  incense  from  that  domestic  altar 
did  not  rise  like  that  of  Noah  from  Ararat? 

The  services,  inaugurated  by  the  thirteen  in  1751 
continued  with  more  or  less  regularity  for  thirty  years. 
Benjamin  Simonds  had  all  his  children  baptized  here. 
Caleb  Simonds'  children — Gideon,  Calvin  and  Jesse — 
here  received  holy  baptism.  The  little  flock  held  to- 
gether, the  last  recorded  service  being  December  4, 
1781,  the  marriage  of  Ebenezer  Page,  of  Boston,  to 
Susanna,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Simonds,  in  the  little 
room  by  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  D.D.,  of  Boston.  But 
the  use  of  the  prayer-book  did  not  end  there.    Caleb 


5  The  greater  part  were  memtxra  of  the  Second  Parish.    Set  Sewall'a 
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Simonds  lived  on  Pleasant  Street  until  1805,  when  he 
sold  his  house  to  the  CoDgregational    minister  and 
lived  in  Bedford  wiih  his  son  Zebedee,  where  he  died 
January  4,  1811,  aged  ninety-one.     Zebedee  died  in 
1826 ;  Edward,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  several  years  col- 
lector of  taxes  in  Woburn,  resided  with  his  mother  in 
Bedford  until   1837,  down  to  which  date  the  prayer- 
book  services  had  been  regularly  maintained  in  that 
home,  and  he  believes  were  continued  to  his  mother's 
death,  in  1853.     Lucy  Simonds  no  doubt  maintained 
this  service  in  the  old  temple  home  by  Dry  Brook  to 
the  last  year  of  her  life,  1842.    In  a.d.  1846,  only  four  • 
years  after  Lucy  Simonds  left  her  prayer-book  in  the  ! 
old  homestead,  seven  years  before  the  sa'ntly  mother 
of  our  collector  Simonds  lay  her  prayer-book  by  to  go  ', 
to  the  paradise  of  God,  the  Rev.  George  Packard,  | 
D.X).,  began  to  officiate  every  third  Sunday  in  the 
town-hall,  alternating   with   Beverly  and   Lawrence 
until  September,  when  the  movement  of  manufactur-  ■ 
ers  developing  in  Lawrence,  decided  him  to  establish  j 
himself.in  that  place,  and  build  a  church  there.     The  ' 
Universalists  had  made  a  beginning  in  Woburn  in  ' 
1828,  and  again  in  1841.     In  1847  they  united  with  I 
the  Unitarians  in  forming  the  present  society,  and  the  j 
Roman   Catholics   began    in   the    same    year.      The  j 
Jlethodista  broke  ground  in  1850,  but  the  Episcopal  i 
element  stood  still  twenty  years.    Then  Mrs.  Eliza 
Wyman  visited  various  church  families,  and,  late  in 
1865,  met  the  Rev.  Frederick  D.  Huntington,  D.D., 
in  "the  old  Corner  Book-Store"  in   Boston,  and  on  ' 
Sunday,  January  21,  1866,  the  Rev.  George  L.  Con- 
verse, rector  of  St.  Jame.i',  Roxbur}',  inaugurated  a  j 
series  of  services  with  a  good  congregation.     He  was  ' 
followed  on  succeeding  Sundays  by  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Huntington,  Randall  and  Babbitt.    On  the  20th  of  May 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Learoyd,  of  Medford,  was  appointed 
provisional   rector,   and    on    the    26th    Rev.    E.    H- 
Chapin  commenced  under  the  Eastern  District  Asso- 
ciation, concluding  his  work  of  four  Sundays  by  organ- 
izing a  Sunday-school,  St.  John's  Day,  June  24th, 
having  a  library  of  150  volumes,  the  gift  of  Boston 
Churchmen.     He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Slack, 
Babbitt,    Foxcraft,   Carter,    Bradley,   Downing    and 
Munroe.    An  interregnum  of  three  Sundays  followed 
August  12th.    A  petition  for  organization  produced  a 
warrant,  September  27,  1866,  naming  October  4ih, 
7.30  P.M.,  at  which  time  Parker  L.  Converse,  justice 
of  the  peace,  waa  present,  and  the  organization  made 
by  the  election  of  officers  and  adopting  the  name — 
Trinity  Church.    A  delegation  of  nine  clergymen  of 
Eastern  District  Association  visited  the  field  October 
20th,  and  Rev.  E.  H.  Downing  waa  left  in  charge,  the 
second  rector.    He  worked  seven  months,  and  worked 
well.     His   are   the   first   records  extant,  since  that 
wedding,  1781.    George  Thompson,  W.  A.  Haslam 
and  J.  R.  Little  appeared  as  committee  soliciting 
subscriptions  in   aid  of  the  building  enterprise.     A 
Bible,  two  altar  prayer-books,  presented  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Siafter,  other  books  by  Bishop  Eastburn,  fifty- 


I  four  prayer-books  by  the  Margaret  Coffin  P.  B.  S., 
■  altar,  chancel  chair,  little  melodeon  and  communion 
,  service  rem&in  as  witnesses  of  that  enterprise.     The 
first  baptism  was  JIarch  16,  1867. 

But  the  effort  was  futile.     Miss  Wyman,  zhe  Mrs. 
Margaret  Farmer,  Eleanor  T.  Long  Haslam,   JIary 
McCarthy,    Josephine   W.   Rogers    and   Thomas   G. 
Davis  worked  zealously  to  get  up  a  fair  and  rescue 
the  falling  house,  but  it  was  a  failure;  and  on  April 
22,  1867,  the  .second  organization  was  effected  under 
a    warrant   of  Parker  L.   Converse,   Esq.,  at   which 
Thomas   G.   Davis    was   elected   clerk ;   Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy, senior  warden  ;  O.  W.  Rogers,  junior  warden  ; 
Richard  Barrington.  Daniel  Chamberlain,  Joseph  G. 
Frampton,  Oliver  W.  Rogers  and  Thomas  T.  Long, 
vestrymen;    and  at   the  adoption   of  a  constitution. 
May  5th,  the  additional  name  of  Charles  Trull  ap- 
pears   with    the    above    signatures.      Committee   on 
building:  Joseph  M  Carthy,   0.  W.  Rogers  and  the 
Rector  Nicholson.    Outside  help   was  asked,  and  sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  $3657.06,  were  obtained  and 
ground  was  broken  September  25,  1867.     The  corner- 
stone was   laid  with  usual  ceremonies  by  the  Rev.  F. 
D.    Huntington,    D.D.,    on   Tuesday,   October    27th. 
Rev.  H.  A.  Nicholson  resigned  March  11,  1SG8,  after 
a  rectorship  of  nine  months,  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Chapin 
succeeded.     May  4tli  building  committee  report  cost 
S6574.55;   debt,  $2618.49.      The  debt,   January   IS, 
1869,  was  S5000.     Rev.  J.  W.  Porter,  D.D.,  succeeded 
C.  C.  Chapin.     He  collected  S5000  in  Boston  and  paid 
the  debt.     Rev.  Charles  A.  Rand  succeeded  Doctor 
Porter,  Whit-Sunday,  ilay  28th.     Rev.  George  Pome- 
roy  Allen  assumed  charge  December  25,  1872,  and 
his  last  recorded  act  was  a  baptism,  December  25, 
1873.     Rev.  Sumner  U.  Shearman,  succeeded,  and 
resigned  November  3,  1876.     Rev.  George  Denham 
commenced  December  10,  1876,  and  his  resignation 
was  accepted  April  15,  1877.    August  6th  Rev.  J. 
Frank  Winkley  was  called,  and   entered   upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  September  8,  1877.     Hia  resigna- 
tion  took  effect   May  S,  1885.      The   Rev.   Samuel 
Hazen   Hilliard   succeeded,   and   following   him  the 
Rev.  James  P.  Ware,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris  fol- 
lowed him,  leaving  in   July,   1887.     Between   that 
January  21,  1866,  and  July  31,  1887,  are  twenty-one 
years  and  seven  mouths,  during  which  41  adults  and 
258  infants  were  baptized,  141  confirmed.    The  largest 
class  at  confirmation,  24 ;  of  the  names  recorded  as 
communicants,  90  are  believed  to  have  received  com- 
munion witRin  two  years  preceding  May  8,  1885. 

The  parish  began  with  the  pew  system,  passed  to 
envelopes,  then  subscriptions  and  free.  The  most 
prosperous  season  for  finances  was  the  era  of  inflation 
after  the  great  war.  The  gentleman  longest  in  office, 
clerical  or  lay,  was  Dr.  James  Folsom,  of  Montvale, 
warden  between  eight  and  nine  years,  to  Easter, 
1885.  The  largest  amount  raised  in  any  one  year 
was  to  April  10,  1870  ;  offerings,  $348.49  ;  pew-rents, 
5619.98;   subscriptions,  $48.36  =  $1038.80;    and   the 
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same  year  received  from  mission?,  $550 ;  borrowed, 
S116.49.  Of  the  illustrious  dead  who  assisted  in 
starting  this  parish  is  George  M.  Randall,  first  bishop 
of  Colorado,  but  then  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  Boston,  and  of  the  living  clergy  not  men- 
tioned above.  Rev.  Dr.  Wharton,  who,  in  1867,  cub- 
scribed  S500.  In  1873  the  quorum  at  parish  meeting 
was  reduced  to  four,  and  in  1879  raised  to  ten.  Other 
gentlemen  acting  as  senior  warden  were  Robert 
Eaton,  1873;  Richard  Barrington,  1874.  From  1879 
the  rector's  duties  called  him  to  Winchester,  Wil- 
mington, Lexington  and  Bedford,  three  of  which 
now  have  established  services  and  resident  clergy- 
men. 

Xew  Jerusalem  Church. — The  society  bearing  this 
name,  sometimes  also  called  the  Swedenborgian 
Church,  formerly  worshiped  for  several  years  in  an 
edifice  on  Central  Street,  Montvale.  Of  late  its 
members  seem  to  have  been,  from  various  causes,  so 
weakened  in  numbers  and  ability  as  to  practically 
abandon  their  enterprise,  and  their  house  of  worship, 
now  called  All  Saints'  Chapel,  is  used  for  services 
which  are  not  strictly  denominational. 

All  Saints'  Chapel. — Those  who  now  worship  in  this 
edifice,  formerly  known  as  the  New  Jerusalem  Church, 
on  Central  Street,  Montvale,  do  not  represent  any 
one  religious  denomination.  "  Union  Services  "  are 
held  regularly  every  Sunday  afternoon  and  con- 
ducted by  representatives  from  various  churclies. 

The  Scandinavian  Ei'angellcal  Society. — This  relig- 
ious organization  is  one  of  the  most  recent  of  similar 
organizations  in  Woburn.  Previous  to  1882  there 
were  hardly  a  dozen  persons  of  Scandinavian  origin 
in  town.  During  that  year  Messrs.  Bryant  and  King 
introduced  a  considerable  number  of  workmen  in 
their  manufactory.  Of  these,  but  very  few  had  even 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  English  language, 
while  the  great  majority  knew  nothing  of  it;  and  as 
only  a  very  small  number  were  professing  Christians, 
it  was,  for  the  few  who  were,  a  difficult  enterprise  to 
introduce  and  establish  in  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guage a  regular  ministration  of  the  Gospel.  In  July 
of  the  year  before  mentioned,  one  of  their  number,  a 
Swede,  succeeded  in  inducing  a  Swedish  evangelist 
from  Cambridgeport  to  come  to  Woburn  and  preach 
for  a  single  Sunday.  At  this  first  service  ever  held  in 
town  in  the  Scandinavian  language  ;<.bout  thirty  per- 
sons (Swedes,  Norwegians  and  Danes)  were  present. 
Such  an  interest  was  now  awakened  that,  at  different 
times  and  at  different  places,  serviees  were  subse- 
quently held.  Generally  these  services  were  held  in 
dwelling-houses  of  Swedish  families,  and  nearly  once 
each  week  with  a  single  family  residing  at  No.  7 
Greenwood  Avenue.  Toward  the  close  of  October  of 
that  eventful  year  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation opened  their  rooms,  then  at  127  ilain 
Street,  for  a  regular  weekly  service  in  the  Scandina- 
vian language.  The  work  was  signally  blessed,  and, 
as  more  frequent  meetings  became  desirable,  permis- 


sion was  given  in  May,  1883,  to  hold  two  meetings  in 
those  rooms  each  week.  Such  was  the  3ucce.ss  of  the 
enterprise  that  on  the  2d  day  of  June,  1884,  the 
"Scandinavian  Evangelical  Society"  was  organized. 
It  consisted  of  seven  members,  whose  names  were 
Charles  R.  Rosenquist,  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Rosenquist, 
Claes  H.  Svenson,  Mrs.  Claes  H.  Svenson,  Sven  Fro- 
berg,  Mrs.  Sven  Froberg  and  Gustaf  J.  Olson.  At  an 
adjourned  meeting  on  the  following  evening  five 
more  members  were  added  to  the  seven  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting— Olof  Johnson,  Mrs.  Olof  Johnson, 
Magnus  Carlson,  Swan  Ekmark  and  Miss  Augusta  C. 
Johnson.  These  twelve  persons  included  nearly  all 
the  Scandinavians  who  were  professing  Christians  at 
that  lime  in  Wobnrn.  But  from  the  date  of  the  or- 
ganization onward,  the  church,  so  feeble  in  its  begin- 
nings, has  been  wonderfully  blessed.  A  large  number 
of  persons  have  been,  it  is  believed,  savingly  benefited. 
Meanwhile  the  society  ha.M  moved  steadily  forward, 
aud  in  June,  1889,  the  original  seven  had  increased 
to  eighty-three  members,  the  Scandinavian  population 
being,  at  the  last-named  date,  nearly  six  hundred, 
and  on  the  27th  day  of  June  the  church  was  incorpo- 
rated. But,  from  this  time  up  to  January,  1890,  a 
large  number,  for  reasons  chiefly  connected  with  the 
uncertainties  of  business,  have  left  the  city  and 
settled  in  the  West  as  farmers.  This  reduced  the 
Scandinavian  population  during  the  closing  months 
of  the  year  to  about  four  hundred,  and  of  course,  has 
seriously  affected,  financially  and  otherwise,  the 
church. 

But  the  church,  though  "  faint,  is  yet  pursuing." 
Meetings  for  worship  are  now  held  in  Concert  Hall, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Sunday  mornings  at  10.30, 
Sunday  evenings  at  7,  and  Wednesday  evenings  at 
7.30  o'clock.  The  present  members  (January,  1890) 
number  fifty-eight.  The  officers  of  the  church,  1890, 
are  :  Elder,  A.  F.  Simonson  ;  Deacons,  Sven  Froberg, 
Aug.  Eriandson,  Alfred  L.  Olson  and  N.  C.Olson; 
Moderator,  Chas.  R.  Rosenquist;  Secretary,  Gustaf 
Anderson ;  Treasurer,  Neils  Olson  ;  Standing  Com- 
mittee, Swan  Ekmark,  Sven  Froberg,  Alfred  L. 
Olson  and  Ludvig  Froberg ;  Organist,  Gustav  A. 
Svenson. 

The  communion  service  is  on  the  second  Sunday 
afternoon  of  each  month.  A  Sunday-School  and 
Bible  Class  were  organized  January  1,  1887,  with 
twenty-five  members."  This  number  has  since  in- 
creased to  seventy.  The  present  officers  are  A.  F. 
Simonson,  superintendent;  G.  A.  Svenson,  secretary; 
A.  L.  Olson,  treasurer. 

The  church  has  not,  as  it  needs  to  have,  a  regular 
pastor.  Indeed,  it  has  had  but  one,  Rev.  M.  Ahlberg, 
who  came  in  1889,  and  remained  less  than  a  year,  the 
departure  of  so  many  during  the  year  leaving  thot^e 
who  remained  unable  to  meet  all  the  necessary  ex- 
penses. 

The  church  holds  meetings  every  second  Thursday 
evening  in  the  Congregational  Church  at  Winchester 
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with  Scandinavians  in  that  place.  From  one  to 
three  evenings  each  weelc,  meetings  for  prayer  and 
Bible  study  are  held  in  Scandinavian  homes  in 
Woburn,  from  ten  to  thirty-five  persons  attending. 

Considering  the  circumstances,  the  Scandinavian 
Evangelical  Church  and  Society  have  accomplished 
a  great  and  good  work,  and,  indirectly,  have  thus 
favorably  affected  the  whole  community.  They 
greatly  need  a  religious  home  in  a  church  edince  of 
their  own,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  present  writer, 
the  large-hearted  members  of  other  churches  could 
hardly  do  a  wiser  or  better  deed  of  Christian  kindness 
than  to  help  them  to  secure  it. ' 

St.  John  Baptist  Church. — This  organization,  origi- 
nating with  and  sustained  by  the  people  of  color  in 
Woburn,  is  of  very  recent  date.  From  the  local 
papers  we  learn  that  the  first  meeting  took  place 
November  18,  1886,  at  the  residence  of  Saunders 
Sims,  on  Everett  Street.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1887, 
the  organization  was  effected  with  seventeen  mem- 
bers, and  on  the  17th  of  May,  1888,  the  church  was 
formally  recognized  by  delegates  from  other  churches. 
Wilson  Fitchett,  John  White  and  H.  W.  Dearborn 
were  chosen  the  first  deacons.  Rev.  J.  M.  Taylor 
had  previously  ofiSciated  as  the  first  pastor.  On  the 
5th  of  February,  1888,  Rev.  George  G.  Robinson  had 
succeeded,  but  remained  only  till  the  following  Sep- 
tember, and,  in  1889,  he  was  followed  by  Rev.  T.  H. 
Thompson. 

The  .society  purchased  a  lot  on  Fowle  Street  for  a 
house  of  worship,  but,  finding  it  to  lack  adaptation  to 
their  wants,  at  length  abandoned  it.  During  the 
summer  of  1889  another  and  more  desirable  lot  was 
presented  to  them  by  Geo.  W.  Holden,  Esq.,  of 
Somerville,  formerly  of  Woburn.  On  this  lot,  on 
Green  Street,  the  corner-stone  wa.«i  accordingly  laid 
with  the  usual  ceremonies.  Rev.  Arthur  Crane,  of 
Boston  read  a  manuscript  history  of  the  church, 
which  was  placed  under  the  atone.  Rev.  Mr.  Crane 
also  preached  a  sermon  from  Luke  vi.  43.  After 
prayer  and  singing  the  audience  was  dismissed  by 
the  benediction  from  the  pastor. 

7^  Salvation  Army. — The  religious  organization 
commonly  known  as  "  The  Salvation  Army  "  has,  for 
some  time,  had  an  existence  in  Woburn.  After  con- 
siderable, though  perhaps  less  systematic,  work  for 
several  years,  a  reeular  "  Branch,"  on  the  7th  of  Jan- 
nary,  1890,  commenced  operations,  with  a  more  defi- 
nite and  permanent  aim  in  view  for  future  work.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  their  number :  "  Our  aim  is 
to  evangelize  the  non-church-goers.  We  hold 
meetings  nightly.  We  generally  have  an  out- 
door service ;  then  a  service  in  oar  hall.  Our  meet- 
ings are  carried  on  in  about  the  same  line  as  all 
religious  meetings  ;  opened  with  singing  and  prayer, 

1  For  the  material  of  the  foregoinK  sketch,  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Charlee  R.  Roaenquist,  one  of  the  original  membera  and  an  actire 
enpporter  of  the  ScandlDaTJaD  Erangelical  Society.  L.  T. 


a  portion  of  Scripture  being  read.  We  are  strictly 
temperate;  no  user  of  alcoholic  drinks  can  be  a  mem- 
ber of  our  organization.  We  are  a  permanent  society 
and  always  endeavor  to  get  the  good  will  of  all 
churches.     We  are  a  law-abiding  people. 

"  Our  local  forces  cons'st  of  about  fifteen  members 
at  present.  The  meetings  are  conducted  by  Army 
officers,  the  officers  being  geneially  changed  once  or 
twice  a  year. 

"  Meetinss  during  the  week  commence  at  8  p.m. 
Meetings,  Sunday,  at  11  a.m.,  3  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 

"Captain  George  J.  Henniuger  and  Lieutenant  H. 
Spange  are  the  present  (1890)  officers  in  command.'' 
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LOAMMI  BALDWIN. 

Among  the  most  prominent  men  of  Woburn  at  the 
opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  subsequently,  Loammi  Baldwin 
was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  conspicuous. 
The  fact  that  he  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest, 
most  wealthy  and  most  influential  families  of  the 
town  doubtless  gave  him,,  even  in  early  life,  advan- 
tages which  but  few  enjoyed.  But  his  native  and  ac- 
quired ability  would  have,  in  any  circumstances, 
raised  him  far  above  the  common  level.  His  emi- 
grant ancestor,  Henry  Baldwin,  from  Devonshire, 
England,  was  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  "  Town 
Orders  "  in  December,  1641,  at  Charlestown,  with  the 
new  settlement  in  view  which,  in  1C42,  was  incorpo- 
rated as  Woburn,  and  he  became  one  of  the  first  set- 
tles of  the  new  town  and  of  that  part  of  it  which  is 
now  known  as  North  Woburn.  Here,  in  1661,  he 
built  the  palatial  house  which  is  still  one  of  the  most 
imposing  in  the  town,  and  which,  though  with  some 
changes  and  occasional  improvements,  has  been 
owned  and  occupied  by  his  descendants  down  through 
six  generations. 

Loammi  Baldwin ',  (James  \  Henry  ',  Henry  '),  the 
son  of  James  and  Ruth  (Richardson)  Baldwin,  was 
born  January  10,  1745.  Evincing  even  in  early  life 
an  unusual  taste  for  study,  he  was  long  a  pupil  of 
"  Master  Fowle,"  who  was  celebrated  aa  a  teacher  in 
Woburn  for  many  years.    On  reaching  youug  man- 


=  B]r  RaT.  L.  Thompaon.  • 

»  It  may  be  proper  to  aay  that,  though  the  ordinary  Bonrces  of  infor- 
matfon  concerning  the  life  and  career  of  Colonel  Baldwin  are  numerous 
and  familiar  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  be  has  thought  it  best,  for 
obvious  reasons,  to  draw  the  material  for  it  almost  wholly  from  the 
comparatively  little  known  diary  and  numerous  lottera  of  Colonel  Bald- 
win himself,  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  by  liis  granddaughter,  Mr8_ 
W,  A.  Griffith.  Many  family  traditions  and  hibtoricat  facts,  furnished 
by  George  R.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  before  his  late  decease,  have  also  been 
freely  used.  Id  two  or  three  instances,  when  the  writer  baa  gone  out- 
Bide  of  these  sources,  he  has  indicated  the  authorities  for  his  statements. 

L.T. 
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hood  he  eagerly  longed  for  larger  opportunities  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  and,  having  sought  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Professor 
Winthrop,  of  Cambridge  College,  he  used,  with  his 
life-long  friend,  Benjamin  Thompson,  afterward 
known  as  Count  RumTord,  a  young  man  of  kindred 
tastes  and  aspirations,  to  walk  to  and  fro,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  listening.  On  reaching  home 
from  time  to  time,  they  busied  themselves,  heedless 
of  weariness,  in  constructing  rude  instruments  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  in  natural  phi- 
losophy which  they  had  been  taught  in  the  Cam- 
bridge lecture-room. 

There  is  evidence  that  Loammi  Baldwin,  in  his 
younger  years,  had  also  a  taste  for  military  life.  As 
early  as  1768,  when  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  a  paper 
signed  at  Cambridge  by  "  David  Phips,  Col.,"  certi- 
fies that  "  Mr.  Loammi  Baldwin  has  Inlisted  himself 


head.  I  retreated  back  towards  the  meadow,  north 
of  the  meeting-house,  and  lay  and  heard  the  balls  in 
the  air  and  saw  them  strike  the  ground." 

The  foregoing  extract  assumes  that  the  writer  was 
already  an  officer  in  command.  From  other  sources 
we  learn  that  he  bore  the  rank  of  major,  and  that 
Woburn  sent  to  the  rescue  no  less  than  180  men. 
Having  enlisted  in  the  regiment  of  foot  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Samuel  Gerrish,  he  was  promoted 
June  16th,  to  the  oflSce  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and,  on 
the  historic  17th  of  June,  he  was  designated  in  the 
general  orders  as  the  field  otBcer  of  the  main  guard. 
He  was  for  seme  time  stationed  at  Chelsea,  and, 
while  there  with  a  small  party  of  Americans,  he  was 
fired  upon  by  a  party  of  British  soldiers,  the  attack 
being  so  vigorously  and  successfully  met  as  to  elicit 
marked  commendation.  To  his  wife,  who  had  anx- 
iously written  to  him   in  regard  to  his  condition,  he 


with  His  Excellency's  Troop  of  Horse  Guards,  under  !  ^ays,  March  6, 1776,  "  I  received  your   kind  letter  of 
my  command."     He  was   not,    therefore,    like   many  !  yesterday,  filled  with  expressions  of  anxiety  and  con- 


others,  wholly  destitute  of  military  experience  when 
suddenly  summoned  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. His  own  diary,  though  bringing  to  view  no 
facts  not  otherwise  known,  has  the  freshness  of  a  per- 
sonal testimony : 

"177o,  April  19,  Wednesday.  This  morning  a  little 
beforebreakof  day,  we  were  alarmed  by  Mr.Stedman's 
Express  from  Cambridge.  Informed  us  that  the  Reg- 
ulars were  upon  the  move  for  Concord.  We  mus- 
tered as  fast  as  possible.  The  Town  turned  out  ex- 
traordinary, and  proceeded  toward  Lexington.  I 
rode  along  a  little  before  the  main  body,  and,  when  I 
was  nigh  Jacob  Reed's,  I  heard  a  great  firing  ;  pro- 
ceeded on, — soon  heard  that  the  Regulars  had  fired 
upon  Lexington  people  and  killed  a  large  number  of 
them.  We  proceeded  on  as  fast  as  possible  and  came 
to  Lexington  and  saw  about  S  or  10  dead  and  num- 
bers wounded.  .  .  .  We  proceeded  to  Concord 
by  way  of  Lincoln  meeting-house,  .  .  .  ascend- 
ed the  hill  and  pitched  and  refreshed  ourselves 
a  little.  .  .  .  The  people  under  my  command  and 
also  some  others  came  running  off  the  East  end  of  the 
hill  while  I  was  at  a  house — and  we  proceeded  down 
the  road  and  could  see  behind  us  the  Regulars  fol- 
lowing. We  came  to  Tauner  Brook,  at  Lincoln 
Bridge,  and  then  concluded  to  scatter  and  make  use 
of  trees  and  walls  for  to  defend  us,  and  attack  them. 
We  did  so  and  pursued  on,  flanking  them  (Mr.  Dan- 
iel Thompson  was  killed,  and  others),  till  we  came  to 
Lexington.  I  had  several  good  shots.  The  enemy 
marched  very  fast  and  left  many  dead  and  wounded 
and  a  few  tired.  I  proceeded  on  till  coming  between 
the  meeting-house  aud  Buckman's  tavern  with  a  pris- 
oner before  me,  when  the  cannon  began  to  play,  the 
balls  tlew  near  me,  I  judged  not  more  than  2  yards  , 
otf.  I  immediately  retreated  back  behind  the  meet- 
ing-house, :ind  had  not  been  there  ten  seconds  before 
a    h^U    came   through    ihe   meeting-house   near   niv 


cern  for  me,  during  the  late  cannonade  and  bombard- 
ment. I  have  been  pretty  much  fatigued  and  broken 
of  rest.  .  .  .  I  have  had  much  to  do,  constantly 
keeping  a  party  on  Noddle's  Island  for  spies  to  dis- 
cover all  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  We 
have  been  under  arms  and  at  a  moment's  warning 
ever  since  the  cannonade  began,  some  expecting  the 
enemy  would  seek  revenge  by  coming  out  against  ua 
and  destroying  what  they  could  at  Chelsea.  But, 
through  the  goodness  of  God,  I  am  still  alive  and  in 
good  health,  and,  if  called  to  battle,  I  pray  that  the 
same  Almighty  Being  will  give  me  courage,  and,  if 
consistent  with  His  divine  will,  protection  also. 

"  Our  works  on  Dorchester  Hills  are  completing  as 
fast  as  possible.  The  enemy's  ships  are  all  drawn  up 
in  line  of  battle  before  them,  but  are  very  quiet  at 
present." 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Colonel  Gerrish  from  the 
army  in  .\ugust,  1775,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Baldwin 
assumed  the  command  of  the  regiment  as  colonel, 
though  his  commission  as  colonel  of  "  the  26th  Reg- 
iment of  Foot  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States," 
signed  by  "  John  Hancock,  President  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,"  is  dated  January  1,  1776.  His 
regiment,  which  had  been  designated  as  the  Thirty- 
eighth,  and  consisted  of  eight  companies,  all  stationed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  wiis,  near  the  close  of  the 
year,  enlarged  to  ten  companies  and  thenceforward 
known  as  the  Twenty-sixth  Regiment. 

Having  been  ordered  to  follow  General  Washington 
to  New  York,  Colonel  Baldwin  writes,  April  1,  1776, 
from  Grafton,  Mass.,  "  I  have  this  moment  received 
orders  to  alter  the  route  and  go  to  Providence,  R.  I.," 
and,  on  April  3,  he  writes  from  Providence,  where 
he  arrived  the  previous  night,  and,  with  his  regiment, 
is  'quartered  in  the  College."  On  the  6th  of  April, 
"Saturday,  2  o'clock,  p.m.,"  he  writes,  "I  have  this 
moment  arrived  in  Norwich,  after  a  march  of  eight 
days.     .     .    .     I  have  just  received  orders  to  continue 
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my  march  to  New  London,  where  I  expect  to  embark 
for  New  York." 

April  10th  in  a  long  and  interesting  letter  to  his 
wife,  Colonel  Baldwin  announces  his  arrival  in  Xesv 
York,  and  relates  some  of  his  observations  in  and 
around  the  city,  with  evident  zest.  And  ou  the  19th 
he  writes :  "  This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  ever  mem- 
orable 19th  of  April,  whoa  the  present  war  com- 
menced. 1  have  been  in  the  war  duriog  the  whole 
time  and  am  in  good  health.  May  I,  with  a  grateful 
heart,  ascribe  all  to  God  Alm'ghty,  who  is  the  author 
of  all  our  mercies.  .  .  .  This  city  is  grand,  the 
buildings  lofty  and  elegant.  The  streets  are  not  so 
fine  as  those  of  Boston,  but  the  building',  I  think, 
exceed." 

"  April  28  :  I  know  not  when  we  shall  leave  New 
York;  we  go  in'o  tents  this  week.  The  encampment 
for  my  regiment  is  laid  out  near  the  Jews'  burying- 
ground,  joining  the  northerly  part  of  the  city.  The 
army  is  healthy.  ...  I  have  just  returned 
from  hearing  the  last  of  two  of  the  best  sermons  (I 
think)  that  I  ever  heard  in  ray  life,  preached  this  day 
to  my  regiment  and  .some  others,  at  Dr.  Rogers'  meet- 
ing-house, the  afternoon  sermon  preached  by  the 
Doctor  himself" 

May  2d,  he  learns  indirectly  that  his  youngest  child 
is  ill  with  the  "  canker-rjsh,"  and  on  the  15th  he 
hears  directly  that  the  child  is  very  sick  and  declares 
that  nothing  short  of  his  duty  to  his  imperiled  coun- 
try could  keep  him  from  tome  and  induce  him  to  un- 
dergo, at  such  a  distance  from  his  family,  the  anxiety 
he  feels  for  them. 

May  21st :    Still  anxious  for  the  sick  child. 

Jane  18th:  Receiving  a  letter,  dated  June  ls^,  from 
his  wife,  announcing  the  death  of  the  child  and  her 
own  feebleness,  he  says  of  the  news  :  "  It  so  shocked 
me,  I  am  unable  to  contain  myself  .  .  .  This  is  new 
trouble  to  u-<,  and  aggravated  by  our  being  at  such  a 
distance  apart.  My  earnest  desire  is  that  we  may  not 
be  separated  from  God's  grace  and  favor,  although 
we  are  separated  so  far  from  each  other  as  not  to  be 
able  to  assist  and  comfort  one  another." 

Four  diys  later  he  writes  :  "  We  have  this  morning 
discovered  a  hellish  plot,  led  by  the  Tories,  to  assas- 
sinate Hia  Excellency,  General  Washington,  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  army,  and  to  afford  all  possi- 
ble assistance  to  the  enemy  when  they  should  attack 
lis,  having  agreed  on  the  place  where  they  were 
to  make  their  feint,  and  where  their  grand  attacks, 
to  blow  up  our  magazine,  etc.  They  have  bribed 
a  number  of  our  soldiers  in  the  Coniinental  Army, 
four  or  five  in  the  general's  select  guard,  one  or  two 
in  my  regiment,  chiefly  old  countrymen,  and  some  in 
other  regiments  to  the  number  of  about  fifteen, 
already  found  out,  that  belong  to  the  army,  and  near 
fifty  Tories.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  is 
one  of  the  said  infernal  crew,  and  is  in  the  dungeon, 
chief  of  the  prisoners  and  in  irons." 

July   5th:     "I  have  but  just  time  to  inform    you 


that  the  enemy's  fleet  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  the  29th 
and  30th  cf  June,  and  on  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  of  July 
came  up  through  the  Narrows  and  anchored  off  (he 
northeast  side  of  Staten  Island,  about  four  miles 
southwest  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  the  number 
of  about  120  sail,  all  in  plain  view  of  our  encamp- 
ment. We  have  expected  a  battle  every  day  since 
they  came  up  to  the  island.  This  island  is  inhabited 
by  none  but  Tories." 

July  14ih  :  After  giving  further  details  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  last  letter,  Colonel  Baldwin  adds:  "  Gen. 
Heath  is  this  moment  come  to  Camp,  he  informs  me 
that  a  flag  of  Truce  from  Lord  How,  newly  arrived 
from  England,  brother  of  General  How,  with  a 
packet  or  single  letter  directed  to  '  George  Washing- 
ton, E=q.',  was  rejected  and  sent  back  on  account  of 
the  direction.  I  suppose  the  generals  insist  upon  its 
being  directed  to  '  Hi?  Excellency,  George  Washing- 
ton, Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.'  So  we  know  nothing  of  the  contents  of  the 
packet." 

Thus  far,  in  every  letter  to  his  family.  Colonel 
Baldwin  has  described  himself  as  enjoying  vigorous 
health.  But,  on  the  5th  of  August,  he  writes  a  liew 
lines  and  employs  a  friend  to  write  more  fully,  to  in- 
form his  family  that  for  a  fortnight  he  has  been 
seriouslv  ill  with  universal  pain,  sickness  and  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach,  inability  to  bear  any  food,  great 
loss  of  strength  and  sleeplessness.  For  the  comfort 
of  his  family,  he  adds  that  he  has  around  him  faithful 
friends  who  kindly  care  for  him.  As  soon  as  he  was 
able  he  came  home  for  rest  and  recovery, .  and  while 
here  he  received  from  Isaac  Sherman,  near  the  close 
of  August  and  again  on  the  1st  of  September,  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  progress  of  events  at  the  seat 
of  war.  Those  accounts  were  so  full  of  startling  in- 
cident that  he  could  remain  no  longer  at  home,  but 
hurried  on  his  way  as  fast  as  he  could  safely  do  it,  in 
order  to  rejoin  his  regiment.  At  Stratford,  Conn., 
when  on  his  journey,  he  learned  that  General  Wash- 
ington, in  accordance  with  a  plan  previously  arranged, 
had  evacuated  New  York,  and  that  the  enemy  was  in 
po-ssession  of  the  city.  September  28th  he  reports 
himself  at  Fort  Constitution,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  25th,  after  a  journey  of  nine  days.  "  I 
found  my  regiment  encamped,'  he  says,  "  upon  the 
utmost  height4  of  the  Highlands,  about  one  mile 
west  of  Hudson  River  and  nearly  opposite  Fort 
Washington,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  seems  impossible  to  set  a  foot  upon  the 
ground  for  stones,  or  behold  a  star  for  trees  ;  where 
we  can  scarcely  build  a  fire-place  because  of  the  flat 
stones,  or  make  a  fire  on  account  of  the  plenty  of 
wood.  You  .smile,  but  you  would  laugh  if  you  were 
to  see  us  here,  elevated  at  least  400  feet  above  the 
level  of  mankind,  where  scarcely  earth  enough  can 
be  procured  to  eat  with  our  victuals,  or  water  to  wash 
it  down." 

In   a   previous   communication   Colonel    Baldwin 
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had,  in  allusion  to  a  well-known  rocky  eminence  in 
Woburn,  described  a  portion  of  the  region  of  New 
York  as  so  rough  a  country  that  "  Rag  Rock  would 
appear  an  inconsiderable  knoll  to  some  of  the  rocky 
and  woody  eminences  on  the  Island  and  the  Jersey 
shore." 

October  1 ;  Colonel  Baldwin,  still  at  Fort  Consti- 
tution, reports  himself  "comfortable,  but  not  strong 
and  hearty,"  as  he  used  to  be,  and  the  expectation  of 
a  "general  engagement  very  soon." 

October  12:  Health  quite  feeble.  Alarms  and  skir- 
mishes. 

October  20-23:  "Camp  at  Mile  Square,  about  five 
miles  north  of  King's  Bridge  and  near  General  Lee's 
quarters."  Health  increasingly  poor.  Account  of 
various  skirmishes  and  battle-scenes  at  White  Plain?, 
etc. 

October  31 :  In  a  letter  to  his  wife  from  the  "Camp 
at  White  Plains,"  he  gives  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  recent  fighting  and  the  general  anticipation  of 
a  more  ?eriou3  battle,  and,  in  a  long  letter  to  his 
friend,  Dr.  Samuel  Blodgett,  of  Woburn,  dated  North 
Castle,  November  Hh,  he  writes  more  in  detail: 

"The  movemeDts  of  the  enemy  made  it  neces*ary  for  the  reginieDt  to 
remove  from  New  .Jersey  to  York  Island, —from  thence  to  King's 
Bridge,  East  Cheater,  Mile  Square,  ic.  About  thia  time  my  regiment 
pitched  and  decamped  nine  times  in  aevcn  days,  and  sometimes  bud  to 
remove  the  whole  baggage  of  the  regiment  witliout  any  assistance  by 
wagons,  carta  or  the  like,  or  even  of  the  soldiers,  except  a  few  over- 
slows. ^  Once,  in  particular,  I  had  to  make  a  remove  under  these  cir- 
cumstances upward  of  two  miles  and  in  the  night,  after  I  had  been 
fatigued  alt  day  in  the  skirmiali  and  exercised  at  the  same  time  with  a 
dysentery  which  has  now  followed  me  for  near  seven  weeks.  But  I 
stood  the  hardships  beyond  my  expectation,  never  havinc  been  discour- 
aged nor  fuuud  my  spirits  fail  in  the  least.  I  have  always  endeavored 
to  cake  loJging  in  a  house,  barn  or  some  other  place,  so  as  to  keep  my 
body  from  the  damps  of  the  ground.  However,  I  have  been  obliged 
sometimes  to  lodge  in  the  common  tent;  at  other  times,  on  the  bare 
floor  or  soft  side  uf  a  board,  without  blanket  or  even  anytliing  but  the 
common  clothes  to  my  back,  and  sometimes,  though  very  seldom,  in  a 
good  feather  bed,  and  hU  the  time  to  watch  the  motions,  and  defend  or 
secure  ourselves  against  the  attacks  of  a  restless  and  powerful  enemy, 
whose  movements  have  mode  it  necessary  to  be  under  arms  a  great 
part  of  the  time  since  our  troops  left  New  Jersey.  Sometimes  we  have 
had  to  remove  12  or  14  hundred  barrels  of  pork  and  flour  a  mile  or  two 
by  hand  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Sometimes  my 
regiment,  together  with  others,  have  had  to  lodge  two  or  three  nights 
together  upon  the  bare  ground  without  anv  tents  to  cover  them.  I 
have  not  had  my  clothes  off  but  three  times  for  about  a  fortnight. . . 
T/iuj  a  totdUr  liceB,  iomtUma  better,  but  necer  iryrse." 

The  letter  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is 
given  proceeds  to  give  a  full  and  deeply  interesting 
account  of  the  scenes  that  preceded,  accompanied 
and  followed  the  battle  at  White  Plains.  But  it  is 
far  too  extended  for  insertion  here. 

Omitting,  from  necessity  in  this  sketch,  a  large 
amount  of  Colonel  Baldwin's  narratives  of  his  army 
experience,  our  limits  admit  of  only  the  following 
from  a  letter  to  his  wife  dated  from  "Camp,  5  miles 
west  of  tbe  Delaware,  and  30  miles  above  Philadel- 
phia," December  19,  1776: 

1  This  word,  nearly  illegible  in  the  manuscript,  seems  to  designate 
those  soldiers  nho  did  not  keep  up  with  the  army,— the  laggards  or 
stragglers. 
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*'  If  I  wer«  ut  home,  I  should  think  myself  sick  f  Dongh  to  keep 
house,  but  here  feel  myself  in  good  spirits.  ...  I  am  determined  to  exert 
myself  to  tbe  labt,  and  have  no  ueglect  of  mine  to  reflect  upon.  I  trust 
in  tbe  skill  of  my  commanders,  and  have  cheerfully  executed  the 
orders  I  have  from  time  to  time  received  from  them.  .  .  .  The  enemy 
have  penetrated  much  further  into  the  country  than  I  expected  they 
would  t>e  able  to  do  this  fait.  They  have  made  great  destruction  in 
their  route  through  New  Jersey.  They  now  lay  at  Burlington  and 
Trenton,  on  the  east  side  of  the  River  Delaware,  and  Gen.  Washing- 
ton's Army  are  on  the  west  over  against  them,  where  I  expect  we  shall 
arrive  and  form  a  junction  to-morrow. 

"On  the  3d  inst.  marched  from  Peekstull  for  King's  Ferry.  Very 
rainy  all  day.  Croosed  the  river  just  before  night.  Pitched  our  tents 
In  New  Jersey  by  the  aide  of  the  mountains,  took  my  lodging  in  a  com- 
mon tent  upon  tbe  wet  ground  ;  very  cold,  there  toeing  no  bouse  to  go 
to.  In  the  night  the  rain  increased,  and  tbe  flood  came  down  from 
the  mountains,  and  ran  in  torrents  among  and  through  onr  tents,  and 
almost  washed  them  away.  I  had  no  bed  nor  btaoket  except  a  tbia 
piece  of  drugget.  .  .  ." 

All  the  marching  army  under  Gren.  Lee  received 
orders  at  Peekskill  not  to  take  anything  with  them, 
but  one  shirt  and  one  pair  hose  more  than  what  they 
commonly  wore. 

"  Dec.  4 :  Struck  our  tents  in  the  morning  and 
marched  to  Haveratraw.  Rained  by  showers  all  day, 
exceeding  bad  traveling.  Ordered  to  pitch  our 
tents  about  one  o'clock,  which  we  did.  Soon  after 
came  orders  to  strike  and  march  two  miles  further, 
which  we  did,  and  pitched  under  the  grand  mountains 
at  the  landing  at  Haveratraw  Bay.    Lay  in  my  tent." 

Thus  the  long  communication  notes  the  incidents  of 
experience  from  day  to  day ;  the  marches  and  coun- 
termarches, the  snow,  the  rain,  the  cold  weather,  with 
no  house  nor  refuge ;  yet,  on  hia  part,  excruciating 
suflering.  It  is  not  strange  that,  at  the  close  of  his 
letter,  he  hints  an  intention  to  be  ere  long  at  home.  It 
does  not  appear  from  his  communication  when  he  re- 
signed bis  commission,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  not  long  after  the  battle  of  Trenton,  De- 
cember 2Gth,  as  he  expresses  a  hope  that  he  shall  be  at 
home  "  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  and 
sooner,  if  possible."  It  appears,  in  any  case,  to  have 
been  early  in  1777  when  he  received  an  honorable 
discbarge  from  the  army.  It  is  proper,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  say  that  he  had  been  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  both  ofiBcers  and  men.  From  Glen.  Wa.«h- 
ington  he  bad  received  special  commendation  for  his 
fidelity  and  skill,  and  in  repeated  instances  notes  of 
invitation  to  dine  with  him.^  In  his  resignation, 
therefore,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  influenced 
by  the  slightest  disaffection,  either  on  his  own  part  or 
on  the  part  of  others,  but  abundant  evidence  in  the 
nature  of  his  physical  ailments  that  he  did  not  retire 
from  the  army  a  day  too  soon. 

Of  Col.  Baldwin's  life  and  career  at  home  our  lim- 
its do  not  admit  of  minule  detail.  He  was  far  from 
being  an  idle  man.  In  one  enterprise  and  another  he 
was  incessantly  engaged.    Honored  by  the  town  as  an 

-  "GenemI  Wosbiogtoo's  compliments  to  Cot.  Baldwin.  Bequests  the 
favor  of  his  company  at  dinner  to-day,  at  three  o'clock.  ThursdAy 
morning,  April  25th." 

"General  Washington's  compliments  to  Col.  Baldwin.  Requests  the 
favor  of  his  company  at  dinner  to-day,  at  three  o'clock.  Tburvdaj 
morning,  June  20,  1776.'* 
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officer  in  1781 ;  as  a  member  of  nearly  every  commit- 
tee, and  generally  chairman,  for  many  years;  as  rep- 
resentative in  the  General  Court  in  1778,  1779  and  in 
1780,  and  again  in  1800  and  the  four  immediately 
succeeding  years,  he  must  have  felt  that  his  fellow- 
citizens  respected  and  trusted  him. 

Nor  were  Col.  Baldwin's  offices  and  honors  limited 
to  Woburn.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  high  sheriif 
of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the  first  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  State  Constitution  to  hold  that  office.  He 
was  candidate  for  State  Senator,  for  Lieut.-Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  elector  of  President  of  the 
United  States.  "  At  the  election  of  representative  to 
Congress  in  1794  he  had  all  the  votes  cast  in  Wo- 
burn but  one.  In  August  and  September,  179(5,  he 
had  all  the  votes,  and  in  November  of  that  year,  at 
the  third  trial  for  the  choice  of  the  same  officer,  he 
had  74  out  of  76  that  were  then  cast  in  Woburn." ' 

On  January  30,  1782,  Col.  Baldwin  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences; was  member  of  the  Council  from  1785  to 
1796,  and  again  from  1797  to  1807,  and  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Publication  from  1784  to  1785.  To 
the  publications  of  the  Academy  he  contributed  two 
articles,  one  on  "The  curious  appearance  of  the  ce- 
lestial fluid  produced  by  raising  an  electrical  kite  in 
the  time  of  a  thunder  shower,"  and  another  entitled 
"  Observations  of  electricity  and  an  improved  mode 
of  constructing  lightning-rods."  Both  these  papers 
clearly  show  that  he  had  by  no  means  lost  his  early 
taste  for  scientific  study  and  experiment. 

In  1785  Col.  Baldwin  was  made  Master  of  Arts  by 
the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  and  manifested 
in  various  ways,  ever  after,  as  before,  his  warm  inter- 
est in  that  venerable  institution. 

The  name  of  Loammi  Baldwin  is  widely  associated 
with  that  of  Benjamin  Thompson,  better  known  now 
and  famed  afar  as  Count  Rumford.  In  childhood  they 
were  near  neighbors,  playmates  and  schoolmates.  As 
young  men  they  were  associated  in  attending  scien- 
tific lectures  at  Harvard  College  and  in  practical  ex- 
perimenting. In  maturer  life,  when  Thompson  was 
under  suspicion  and  hasty  accusation,  Baldwin  stead- 
ily befriended  him  ;  was  a  member  of  the  court  that 
tried  and  acquitted  him,'  and  in  various  ways,  not- 
withstanding his  own  lofty  and  undisputed  patriot- 
ism, he  vindicated  his  neighbor's  loyalty,  and  in  their 
subsequent  life  the  two  were,  to  the  last,  enthusiastic 
friends  and  correspondents,  though  separated  by  the 
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^AmoDg  Col.  Baldwin's  frequent  alinaioos  to  Thompson  in  biB  diary 
and  letters  is  the  follnwiog  : 

"  1755,  May  '29,  Monday :  Obtained  leave  of  the  General  to  go  to 
Woburn.  Went.  Decided  the  aHair  of  Major  Thompsou  and  acquitted 
him." 

At  a  prarious  date,  May  16,  17T5,  we  ha?e  the  following  entry  In  his 
Journal : 

"  At  a  Court  of  Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  ainjor  Thompson,  of  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  convened  at  the  3Ieeting.house  of  the  Ist  Parish, 
ID  Woburn,  on  Tboreday,  the  18tU  of  May,  1775,  at  2  o'clock  p.m.,  by  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  of  said  town." 


waters  of  the  Atlantic.  All  this  seems  the  more  re- 
markable when  it  is  considered  that  in  bis  letters  to 
his  family  he  repeatedly  expresses  the  most  intense 
autipathy  and  disgust  for  Tories  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  while  in  the  army.  Though  he  evidently 
regretted  certain  unfortunate  errors  and  circumstances 
in  Thompson's  career,  he  clearly  did  not  believe  that 
he  was  a  genuine  Tory. 

Colonel  Baldwin  was  widely  and  favorably  known 
as  a  projector,  one  of  the  principal  proprietors  and 
an  afsistant  engineer  in  surveying  the  route  and  in 
the  construction  of  the  Middlesex  Canal.  From  first 
to  last,  while  the  work  was  progressing  he  was  most 
assiduous  in  the  responsible  business  of  superintend- 
ing and  guiding  the  numerous  workmen.  And  when, 
in  1803,  the  work  was  completed,  he  arranged  for  a 
grand  jubilee  in  the  spacious  house  near  his  home, 
which  he  had  previously  bought  of  his  old  friend.  Dr. 
Samuel  Blodgett.  This  well-known  house,  owned  by 
the  Baldwin  family  for  many  years,  at  length  passed 
out  of  it,  and  at  present  is  known  as  the  "  Wheeler 
house." 

Colonel  Baldwin  was  also  extensively  known  in 
connection  with  the  famous  apple  which  he  zealously 
cultivated  and  introduced  to  the  public  and  which 
now  bears  his  name.  After  bearing  for  many  years, 
the  names  successfully,  of  Butters,  Thompson  and 
Pecker,  it  came  at  length,  long  after  his  death,  to  be 
known  by  his  name  in  honor  of  his  interest  in  it  and 
his  special  efficiency  in  spreading  it  abroad. 

From  the  material  at  hand,  it  would  be  both  easy 
and  pleasant  to  extend  to  far  greater  length,  this 
sketch  of  the  life  of  this  distinguished  son  of  Woburn. 
But  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  it. 

In  his  domestic  relations  Colonel  Baldwin  was  sig- 
nally favored.  He  married,  first,  July  9,  1772,  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  Fowle,  one  of  three  or  four  of  the 
oldFowIe  family  who,  at  the  same  time,  bore  the  same 
name.  She  was  the  mother  of  five  children — Cyrus, 
Mary,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Loammi  and  James  Fowle. 
All  except  Mary,  who  died  in  childhood,  lived  to 
maturity,  had  families,  and  were  in  various  ways 
highly  distinguished. 

Colonel  Baldwin's  first  wife  dying  suddenly  Septem- 
ber 26,  1786,  he  married,  second.  May  26,  1791,  her 
cousin  Margaret,  daughter  of  Josiah  Fowle.  She  was 
the  mother  of  two  children — Clarissa,  who  married 
Thomas  B.  Cooledge,  and  George  Rumford.  who,  as  the 
last  representative  of  the  old  family,  bearing  the  name 
of  Baldwin,  in  Woburn,  died  in  the  Baldwin  Mansion 
October  12,  1888,  leaving  one  daughter  (now  Mrs.  W. 
A.  Griffith). 

Colonel  Baldwin's  second  wife,  Margaret,  died 
October  8,  1799.  He  survived  her  eight  years  and 
died  October  20,  1807.  From  manuscript  notes  of 
William  R.  Cutter,  the  librarian  of  Woburn,  we  are 
permitted  to  take  the  following  : 

"A  marble  tablet  on  a  granite  obelisk  surmounting 
a  tomb  of  probably  later  construction  on  the  highest 
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summit  in  the  Woburn  first  burying-ground,  contains 
tlie  following  inscription,  put  in  place,  it  is  supposed 
about  1810,  after  the  conn  had  granted  permission 
that  such  a  tomb  be  built. 

■'  To  the  memory  of  the  Honorable  Loammi  Bald- 
win, who  died  October  20,  1807,  xt.  sixty-three. 
Erected  by  his  children. 

"  For  a  long  period  this  monument  was  the  most 
imposing  structure  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  in  the  town. 
It  is  about  ten  feet  high  and  is  constructed  of  nine 
courses  of  granite  ashlars,  crowned  by  a  pyramidical 
granite  cap.  The  entrance  to  the  tomb  beneath  the 
obelisk  is  concealed  with  earth." 


GKN.  ABIJAH   THOMPSON.' 

Not  many  men  have  lived  in  Woburn  more  favor- 
ably known  and  respected  in  the  world  of  honorable 
and  successful  enterprise  than  the  man  whose  once 
familiar  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  sketch.  De- 
scended from  the  emigrant,  James  Thompson,  who, 
in  1030,  came  in  Winthrop's  choice  company  to  the 
new  world  and  settled,  first  in  Charlestown,  and,  in 
1642,  became  one  of  the  first  settlers  and  magistrates 
in  the  newly  incorporated  town  of  Woburn,  General 
Abijah  Thompson  could  trace  his  line  of  descent  back 
through  six  generations  of  men,  all  of  whom  lived 
and  died  in  that  part  of  the  town  now  known  as 
Xorth  Woburn.  His  father.  Major  Abijah  Thompson, 
was  the  oldest  son  of  Sheriff  Abijah  Thompson,  in 
whose  large  house,  formerly  a  public-house,  but  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Oliver 
Fisher,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  May  20, 
1793.  In  1800  Major  Abijah  Thompson  built  a  house 
a  few  rods  north  of  the  old  homestead.  In  this  new 
house,  DOW  owned  and  occupied  by  Henry  Thompson, 
he  reared  his  young  family  and  had  his  home  till  his 
death,  in  1820.  Besides  his  business  as  a  mechanic 
he  kept,  in  a  part  of  his  house,  a  country  store.  But, 
though  highly  respectable  in  character  and  comfort- 
able in  circumstances,  he  could  afford  to  give  his  sons 
only  the  very  limited  opportunities,  common  at  the 
time,  for  educational  culture.  The  wide  world  was 
before  them  aa  they  grew  to  manhood,  and  they  had 
to  find  their  way  through  it.  At  the  early  age  of 
seventeen,  Abijah,  the  oldest  of  the  children,  em- 
barked, without  experience  and  wholly  unaided  from 
without,  upon  the  tumultuous,  and,  to  him  unknown 
sea  of  business  life.  In  a  loose  paper,  discovered 
after  his  death,  was  found,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
the  following  condensed  account  of  what  followed 
this  first  step  in  his  career :  "  In  1810  I  left  home  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  to  become  an  apprentice  in  the 
business  of  tanning  and  currying  leather,  and  served 
four  years.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  I  commenced 
business  for  myself,  buying  leather  in  the  rough  and 
dressing  it  with  my  own  hands,  in  Medford.     I  began 


'By  Rev.  L.  Thompson. 


with  two  dollars  capital,  selling  in  small  lots,  from 
one  to  six  sides,  to  shoemakers  from  adjoining  towns, 
for  one  year.  I  then  left  and  built  a  small  tannery 
with  sixteen  vats,  in  the  west  part  of  Woburn,  grind- 
ing my  bark  with  a  horse  and  stone,  and  tanning 
what  few  hides  I  could  find  among  the  farmers, — 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  a  year. 

"I  had  two  apprentices.  Buying  leather  from  the  tan- 
neries in  the  county,  and  dressing  it,  I  then  took  my 
horse  and  went  to  Reading,  Stoueham,  Maiden  and 
other  adjoining  towns,  where  I  sold  to  shoemakers 
from  four  to  five  sides  each  about  every  other  week.  At 
the  same  time  I  picked  up  the  hides  among  the  farmers 
as  they  killed  their  animals  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
Thus  I  increased  my  business,  as  capital  increased 
for  about  ten  years.  I  then  bought  a  tract  of  fifteen 
acres  of  land,  with  a  small  water  privilege,  near  the 
centre  of  the  town.  It  was  a  very  rough  place,  but  I 
commenced  clearing  it  up,  built  a  dam,  and  erecting 
a  building,  put  down  twenty  vats,  enlarging  by  de- 
grees my  business  as  I  gained  in  capital,  and  each 
year  putting  down  more  vats.  In  1835,  finding  my 
i  water-power  not  sufficient  for  the  business,  I  put  in 
steam-power  and  other  machinery,  and,  in  1836, 1  took 
in  Stephen  Dow  as  a  partner." 

This  short  account  involves  details  which  a  stran- 
ger to  the  business  would  not  even  suspect.  From 
these  small  beginnings  General  Thompson's  business 
went  on  increasing  in  its  extent  and  importance  until 
he  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  manu- 
facturers of  leather  in  the  United  States ;  and  by  all 
who  knew  him  he  was  ever  regarded  as  no  less  honor- 
able than  he  was  successful.  And  when,  in  1866,  he 
retired  from  active  participation  in  the  business, 
though  tanning  and  finishing  leather  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  thousand  sides  per  annum,  and  having  a  large 
leather  store  in  Boston,  not  one  unpleasant  word  and 
not  one  suspicious  look  had  ever  occasioned  a  jar  be- 
tween him  and  his  partner,  or  between  him  and  any 
man  with  whom  he  was  concerned.  No  suspicion  of 
trick,  or  unworthy  resort  to  any  species  of  sham,  ever 
rested  upon  him  for  a  single  day.  He  well  knew 
what  "the  day  of  small  things"  meant;  and  he  had 
his  trials,  sometimes  numerous  and  sev%re.  But 
whatever  else  he  sacrificed,  he  never  sacrificed  a  prin- 
ciple nor  had  a  principle  for  sale. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  enterprise  General  Thomp- 
son was  obliged  and  not  ashamed  to  practice  rigid 
economy.  When  his  young  wife,  then  in  very  poor 
health,  needed  a  nurse,  which  he  was  not  able  to 
employ,  he  cheerfully  became  nurse  himself,  but  re- 
moved his  carrying-beam  from  his  shop  to  the  sick- 
room, so  that  he  could  perform  the  doable  duty  of 
shaving  leather  and  caring  for  the  sick  one  until  her 
recovery. 

Immense  as  his  business  finally  became,  and  great 
as  was  the  burden  of  care  and  responsibility  resting 
upon  him,  no  man  was  ever  further  removed  from 
bluster  or  noisy  pretence  than  General  Thompson. 
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With  wonderful  equanimity  he  always  seemed  calm,    ther?,  and  he  one  of  the  best  of  husbands  and  fathers 


self-contained  and  unpretending.  His  speech  never 
betrayed  a  loss  of  balance  or  self-respect.  Seeing 
and  deploring  the  evils  cf  intemperance  and  low  and 
profane  talk  around  him,  he,  for  years,  made  it  a  law 
of  his  establishment  that  no  intoxicating  liquors  and 
no  profane  language  should  be  used  by  men  in  his 
employ.  Those  who  were  addicted  to  either  and  un- 
willing to  abandon  the  bad  habits,  need  not  apply 
for  employment.  Yet  the  law  was  madeand  enforced 
so  quietly,  so  wisely  and  so  kindly  that  there  was 
never  any  "strike"  and  never  any  serious  difficulty. 
To  some  of  his  workmen  the  measure  was  the  means 
of  permanent  reformation  and  very  manifest  benefit. 
Though  General  Thompson  was  one  of  those  men 
who  never  sought  and  apparently  never  desired  office 
— offices  from  all  quarters  sought  him.  He  had  an 
inherited  fondness  for  military  life  and  early  joined 
a  company  of  artillery  in  Lexiugton.  From  the 
office  of  sergeant,  in  1824,  he  rose,  in  1S2(),  to  that  of 


Of  their  "golden  wedding,"  observed  April  29,  1864, 
the  local  papers  gave  a  deeply  interesting  account. 
After  various  appropriate  exercises,  including  music, 
addresses  Ironi  Kev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  a  former 
pastor  of  the  family,  and  Kev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Bodwell,  the 
pastor  at  the  time  of  the  festival — the  latter  read  a 
beautiful  poem,  suited  to  the  occasion  and  subse- 
quently published. 

General  Thompson  survived  his  wife  nearly  two 
years,  she  dying  September  11,  ISOG,  and  he  June  7, 
1868. 

They  had  four  children:  1.  Cclende,  born  Febru- 
ary 13,  1810,  married  Stejihen  Dow,  May  24,  18-'.(i, 
and  had  seven  ihildrtu;  2.  Abijah,  born  June  I'-i, 
1818,  died  September  11,1820;  S.Julia  Ann,  boru 
September  IG,  1827,  married  J.  B.  Doyle,  June  1, 
1854,  and  died  in  18(;7 — had  two  children  ;  4.  Abijah 
Franklin,  born  September  17,  1820,  married  Mary  E. 
Wyman,   May  l.i,   1801.   and  died    August   5,   18(31, 


captain,  in  1828  to  that  of  major  and  in  1835  to  that  of    leaving  one  child,  Arthur  Abijah,  now  of  Brooklyn, 
brigadier-general  —  the    last-mentioned    commission     New  York. 


being  given  by  Governor  Armstrong  and  the  two 
former  by  Governor  Lincoln.  In  the  town  he  served 
several  years  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen.  He  was 
for  many  years  president  of  the  Woburn  Bank,  and 
also  of  the  Woburn  Five-Cent  Savings  Bank;  one  of 
the  original  directors  of  Faneuil  Hall  Bank,  of  Bos- 
ton, a  director  of  a  bank  in  Charlestown  and,  for 
many  years,  one  of  the  active  managers  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Insurance  Company  in  Concord. 

General  Thompson  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
moat  public-spirited  men  ever  resident  in  Woburn. 
No  great  and  important  enterprise  failed  to  enlist  his 
sympathy  and  aid.  He  was  among  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  to  move  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  Woburn 
Branch  Railroad,  the  Woburn  Gas  Company  and  the 
bank,  of  which  he  was  long  the  president.     In  his 


Of  the  business  firm  of  which  General  Thompson 
waa  the  founder,  it  is  proper  to  add  to  the  foregoing 
sketch  that,  though  rei)resented  from  time  to  time 
since  his  death  by  various  other  names,  it  is  stili  in 
existence  and  still  vigorously  prosecuting  its  appro- 
priate enterprise  under  the  names  of  his  grandsons, — 
Messrs.  Alfred  Abijah  and  Edward  Augustus  Dow. 


JOX-iTHAN  B.  wixx.' 
Jonathan  Bowers  Winn,  to  whose  liberality  and 
property  the  Woburn  Public  Library  owes  its  exist- 
ence and  its  present  extensive  endowment,  belonged 
to  a  family  which  had  contributed  to  Woburn,  from 
the  period  of  the  town's  first  settlement,  many  of  its 


most  prominent  and  influential  citizens.     The  first- 
relations  to  the  parish  and  church  of  his  choice,  he  !  born  child  recorded  in  Woburn  was  Increase  Winn, 


was  also  ever  ready  to  help  on  every  good  work. 
And  always  regretting  his  own  early  lack  of  educa- 
tional advantages,  he  evinced  a  like  interest  in  the 
schools,  and  especially  the  academy  of  his  native 
town,  of'which  he  was  a  trustee  and  the  treasurer, 
and  to  which  he  left,  in  his  will,  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  as  he  did  also  to  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  of  which,  from  his  early  manhood,  he  had 
been  a  member.  Of  his  large  fortune,  accumulated 
by  his  own  honest  industry  and  enterprise,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  know  that  a  large  number  of  worthy  objects 
received  a  share. 

In  his  domestic  relations  General  Thompson  was 
peculiarly  happy.    On  the  29th  of  April,  1814,  when 


born  December  5,  1641,  the  son  of  Edward  and 
Joanna  Winn,  the  ancestors  of  all  the  Winns  of 
Woburn.  Edward  Winn  was  of  Woburn,  1641  ;  made 
freeman  1643,  and  taxed  in  Woburn,  in  the  rate 
for  the  county,  September  8, 1645.  His  daughter  Ann, 
the  wife  of  Moses  Cleveland,  of  Woburn,  is  the  ances- 
tor of  Grover  Cleveland,  ex-President  of  the  United 
States.  Edward  Winn,  the  family  ancestor,  died  in 
Woburn,  September  5,  1682.  From  Edward  Winn, 
the  early  settler,  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Bowers  Winn 
traced  his  descent,  through  Edward's  son  Joseph, 
who  was  bom  in  England,  and  who,  known  as  "  En- 
sign Joseph  Winn,"  died  in  Woburn  on  February  22, 
A.D.    1714-15;   and  Timothy    Winn,  sou  of  Joseph, 


he  waa  not  quite  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  married  i  born  in  Woburn,  February  27,  1686-7,  died  January 
Celende,  daughter  of  Captain  William  and  Arethusa  '  5,  1752,  aged  sixty-five.  His  gravestone  is  standing 
(Munroe)  Fox,  of  Woburn.     The  mutual  experiences  \  in  the  Woburn  first  burying-ground.     His  son,  Tim- 


of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  adversity  and  prosperity,  con- 
tinued through  more  than  fifty  years  of  married  life, 
proved  that  she  was  one  of  the  best  of  wives  and  mo- 


othy  Winn,  born  about  July,  1712,  was  a  gentleman 
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of  note  and  of  much  influence  in  his  day.  He  was  a 
natire  of  Woburn,  and  hia  place  of  residence  falling 
within  the  bounds  of  Woburn  Precinct,  he  joined 
the  Precinct  Church  May  4,  1740,  and  was  chosen  a 
deacon  of  that  church  December  26,  1752,  an  oflice 
which  he  lield  during  life,  and  hence  came  the  reason 
why  he  was  better  known  and  generally  recognized 
as  Deacon  Timothy  Winn.  He  was  a  man  noted  for 
his  industry,  economy  and  success  in  amassing 
wealth.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  in  175t5-o7,  and  again  in  1773-74-75.  He  rep- 
resented Woburn  in  the  General  Court  1787-88  and 
1791  ;  and  in  December,  1787,  he  and  James  Fowle, 
Jr.,  were  chosen  delegates  for  Woburn  to  the  conven- 
tion which  met  in  Boston,  January  9,  1788,  respecting 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  all  the  early  attempts  to  set  off  Woburn 
Precinct  as  a  separate  town,  he  was  opposed,  it  is 
said,  to  the  measure;  but  he  favored,  it  is  understood, 
the  last  attempt,  which  proved  successful.  But  he 
did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  success  of  it.  He  died 
March  3,  1800,  aged  eighty-seven  years  and  eight 
months,  a  few  days  more  than  a  year  after  the  act  of 
Court  incorporating  the  Second  Precinct  aa  a  town, 
by  the  name  of  Burlington.  By  his  wife,  Mary 
(Bowers)  Winn,  Dea.  Winn  had  two  children  that 
lived  to  mature  age,  viz.,  Timothy,  born  at  Woburn 
December  20,  1740;  and  Mary,  born  June  21,  1743, 
and  married,  January  2,  1777,  to  Col.  John  Waldron, 
of  Dover,  N.  H.  Dea.  Winn's  son  Timothy,  distin- 
guished in  Wuburu  records  aa  Timothy  Winn,  Jr., 
and  as  Ensign  Timothy  Winn,  was  a  gentleman 
highly  respected  and  esteemed.  He  married  for  his 
second  wife  Miry  Bridge,  daughter  of  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Bridge,  of  Chelmsford.  By  her  he  had,  among  other 
children,  the  late  Col.  William  Winn,  of  Burlington 
and  Woburn,  who  was  the  father  of  the  Hon.  Jona- 
than Bowers  Winn,  of  Woburn.  Among  other  fami- 
lies descended  from  the  first  settlers  of  Woburn,  Mr. 
Winn  traced  his  descent  to  those  of  Reed  and  Brooks 
and  Walker. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Bowers  Winn  was  born  in  Burling- 
ton, August  24,  1811,  a  son  of  Col.  William  and  Abi- 
gail (Walker)  Winn.  As  we  have  shown,  he  traced 
his  lineage  through  Col.  William"  (his  father),  and 
Ensign  Timothy^,  Deacon  Timothy',  Timothy^  (died 
1752),  and  Ensign  Joseph-  (died  1715),  to  Edward' 
Winn  (died  1682),  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Woburn. 
He  was,  therefore,  in  the  seventh  generation  of  the 
family  in  this  country.  His  father  died  April  13, 
1856,  aged  seventy-one;  his  mother.  May  11,  1826, 
aged  forty. — Family  monument.  Hon.  J.  B.  Winn, 
in  early  life,  taught  school  at  Wilmington  and  North 
Woburn,  and,  after  learning  the  currier's  trade,  be- 
came a  partner  of  the  leather-manufacturing  firm  of 
John  Cummings  &  Co.,  and  in  1837  started  in  busi- 
ness for  himself,  and  in  1S41  established  the  leather- 
manufacturing  firm  of  J.  B.  Winn  &  Co.  In  1843-44 
he  commanded  the  local  military  company  knoivu  as 


the  Woburn  Mechanic  Phalanx.  He  filled  many 
minor  oflices  in  the  town,  and  in  monetary  and  other 
institutions.  He  was  elected  delegate  to  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1853,  and,  as  already 
shown,  gave  the  money  he  received  for  his  services  to 
establish  the  Woburn  town  library.  During  the  Civil 
War  of  1861-65  he  was  the  most  active  citizen  in 
raising  money  for  furnishing  soldiers,  and  became  re- 
sponsible for  large  sums  of  money,  when  the  town 
was  in  doubt  about  their  legal  right  to  pay  bounties 
to  soldiers  enlisted  by  the  town.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  present  Woburn  National  Bank,  and 
was  elected  president  of  that  institution  at  the  de- 
cease of  General  Abijah  Thompson.  In  1869  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  re-elected  to  that  high  executive 
oflSce  till  the  year  1873,  when  declining  health  ad- 
monished him  to  retire  from  public  life.  He  was  a 
liberal  supporter  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  the  town 
of  Woburn.  and  appeals  for  assistance  by  other 
churches  seldom  were  unheeded.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  will  and  unswerving  integrity — his  word  was 
as  good  as  his  bond,  and  his  death  was  deeply  felt  by 
the  citizens  of  Woburn.  He  died  at  his  residence, 
on  Pleasant  Street,  in  Woburn,  at  one-and-a-quarter 
o'clock,  Friday  morning,  December  12,  1873,  aged 
sixty-two  years. 

His  funeral  was  a  notable  event  in  Woburn ; 
attended  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  a  large 
company  of  strangers  and  citizens. 

The  Hon.  J.  B.  Winn  married  Nancy  W.  Cum- 
mings, daughter  of  Deacon  John  Cummings,  of  Wo- 
burn, born  December  16, 1814.  She  died  at  Woburn, 
March  24,  1863.  By  her  he  had  two  children  only, 
both  born  at  Woburn,  viz. : 

Marcia  Ann,  born  August  25,  1836;  married  Hon. 
Edward  D.  Hayden,  of  Woburn,  and  died  at  Woburn 
January  8,  1862. 

Charles  Bowers,  born  May  15,  1838;  unmarried; 
died  December  19,  1875.  A  notice  of  him  is  given 
under  the  title  of  the  Woburn  Public  Library,  of 
which  he  was  the  generous  benefactor. 


TIMOTHY  WINU.  ' 

Timothy  Winn,  a  brother  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan 
Bowers  Winn,  was  the  son  of  Colone}  William  and 
Abigail  (Walker)  Winn,  and  was  born  in  Burlington, 
September  25,  1817.  He  was  a  partner  of  the  firm  of 
J.  B.  Winn  &  Co.,  leather  manufacturers,  and  by  his 
ability  and  strict  attention  to  business  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  that  firm.  He  commanded 
for  many  years  the  military  corps  known  as  the  Wo- 
burn Mechanic  Phalanx,  which,  during  his  captaincy 
became  one  of  the  best  drilled  companies  in  the 
State.  By  a  coalition  of  the  Democratic  and  Free 
Suil  parties  in  1851,  he  was  elected  as  a  representative 
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to  the  Legislature  of  1852,  and  in  1S60  be  was  chosen 
a  delegate  to  the  National  Rep"blican  Convention, 
held  at  Chicago,  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  the  Presidency.  Akhougb  not  holding  any  local 
town  otfice,  and  always  declining  every  attempt  to 
put  him  in  nomination  for  one,  he  was  always  active, 
by  influence  and  vote,  for  all  those  measures  which 
tended  to  elevate  and  improve  the  town. 

He  had  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  military  and  public  men  of  the  county,  and 
was  probably  better  known  to  them  than  any  other 
person  in  Woburn.  There  was  a  magnetism  about 
him  that  seemed  to  inspire  others  with  the  energy 
and  spirit  which  animated  him.  In  the  caucus,  at 
the  military  parade,  in  the  social  circle,  his  presence 
Wis  a  power  which  largely  contributed  to  success. 

He  married  Abigail  Maria,  daughter  of  Ezra  and 
Susanna  Kendall,  April  20,  1843,  by  whom  he  had 
two  children — Otis  Kendall,  born  June  17,  1844,  mar- 
ried Addie  B.  Norris,  June  17,  1866,  and  died  Janu- 
ary 23,  1868;  Susan  Maria,  born  May  1,  1849,  mar- 
ried Daniel  H.  Lane,  of  Boston,  January  11,  1871. 
About  eight  years  before  his  death  he  was  attacked 
with  a  disease  which  the  best  medical  skill  was  pow- 
erless to  cure,  and  at  times  his  sufferings  were  intense  ; 
yet  he  bore  them  all  with  a  brave  and  manly  spirit. 
He  died  in  Woburn,  November  28,  1873,  aged  fifty- 
six,  and  his  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Unitar- 
ian Church,  Tuesday  afternoon,  December  2d. 

In  his  charities  he  was  generous  without  parade, 
and  there  were  many  in  the  community  whose  bur- 
dens in  life  were  made  lighter  by  his  timely  bounty. 
He  left  a  property  estiaated  at  a  large  amount.  He 
gave,  among  other  bequests,  $3000  to  the  town 
library,  S3000  to  the  town  for  the  cemetery,  and  $5000 
to  the  Unitarian  Church. 


public  buildings  and  other  purposes.  He  was  elected 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Woburn  Bank  at  the  time 
of  its  incorporation  in  lS-")3,  director  of  the  Woburn 
Agricultural  and  Mechanics'  Association  in  1841,  and 
trustee  of  the  Woburn  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank  in 
1854.  All  of  these  positions  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  also  president  of  the  North 
Woburn  Street  Railroad  Company  and  one  of  the  firm 
of  Nichols,  Winn  &  Co.,  shoe  manufacturers,  and 
Winn,  Eaton  &  Co.,  leather  manufacturers  at  North 
Woburn.  Hs  was  colonel  of  the  Fifth  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Militia,  and  was  the  predecessor  of  Colonel 
Green,  commanding  the  regiment  at  the  muster  at 
Groton.  But  he  excelled  mainly  in  the  sweet  and 
unostentatious  charity  of  his  neighborhood  life.  He 
was  foremost  in  everything  that  tended  to  develop 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  town  or  promote  the  good 
morals  of  the  community. 

He  aided  largely  in  building  the  Congregational 
meeting-house. 

The  poor  and  suffering  found  in  him  a  sympathiz- 
ing friend.  He  felt  a  tender  interest  in  young  men, 
and  counseled  them  to  manliness,  honesty,  s.obriety 
and  economy,  that  they  might  win  for  themselves  the 
respect  of  their  fellows  and  live  lives  of  real  value  to 
the  world.  Colonel  Winn  was  one  of  Woburn's  most 
esteemed  citizens,  and  hi3  many  good  works  are  held 
in  grateful  remembrance. 


COL.  MOSES  F.  WINN. 

Col.  Moses  F.  Winn,  son  of  Moses  and  Sally 
(Johnson)  Winn,  was  bom  in  North  Woburn,  March 
5,  1806.  He  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Stephen 
and  Abigail  (Tidd)  Nichols,  August  30,  1830,  and 
died  August  8,  1875.  On  his  father's  side  he  was  a 
descendant  of  Increase  Winn,  the  first  child  born  in 
Woburn,  and  on^his  mother's,  from  Edward  Johnson, 
authorof  arare  work  entitled  "The  Wonder- Working 
Providence."  Mr.  Winn  was  so  largely  identified 
with  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  town  that  a  men- 
tion of  the  public  places  he  has  filled  will  suggest 
the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  fellow-townsmen.  He  was  one  of  the  select- 
men in  1855  and  1856,  for  several  years  an  overseer 
of  the  poor,  one  of  the  committee  to  lay  out  the 
cemetery  in  1844,  and  the  beauty  of  the  "  city  of  the 
dead  "  is  largely  due  to  his  good  taste.  He  retained 
his  position  on  the  cemetery  committee  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  period  of  thirty-two  years.  He  was 
prominent  as  a  member  of  various  committees  for 


JOHN   JOHX.SON. 

Mr.  John  Johnson  is  the  eldest  son  of  John  and 
Sarah  (Kendall)  Johnson,  and  was  born  in  that  part 
of  Woburn  known  aa  Cummingsville,  Feb.  12,  1814. 
He  is  a  lineal  descendant,  in  the  eighth  generation, 
of  Capt.  Edward  Johnson,  the  line  of  descent  extend- 
ing through  E<lward',  William^,  Edward^,  Samuel*, 
Reuben^  Reuben",  and  John'.  According  to  the  will 
of  George  Johnson,  who  died  in  Maryland  in  1681, 
Capt.  Edward  Johnson  was  the  son  of  William  John- 
son, who  owned  property  "in  Canterbury,  Kent 
County,  Old  England,  in  a  parish  called  Alfidge,  over 
against  the  Bishop's  Palace.'" 

As  a  boy,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  attended  the 
'•  Mountain  School  "  in  Burlington,  and  the  "  West- 
Side  School "  on  Cambridge  Street,  in  Woburn,  for 
about  three  months  in  winter  and  six  weeks  in  sum- 
mer. In  Oct.,  1831 ,  he  took  charge  of  his  grandfather 
Kendall's  farm,  receiving  for  his  services  seven  dol- 
lars a  month  in  winter  and  twelve  dollars  a  month  in 
summer.  Being  under  age,  he  gave  bis  father  one- 
half  of  these  wages,  and  with  the  residue,  in  Dec, 
1832,  he  paid  his  tuition  at  the  Warren  Academy  for 
the  winter  term  of  1832-33.  It  was  his  intention  and 
ambition  to  educate  himself  for  the  Universalist  min- 
istry, but,  frustrated  in  this  purpose  and  dissatisfied 
with   farming,  he   resolved    to   learn   a   trade.     His 
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friend,  John  Cummings,  urged  him  to  become  a  cur- 
rier, but  the  manufacturer  of  whom  he  sought 
employment  was  unwilling  to  accept  him  as  au 
apprentice  unless  he  would  attend  either  the  Baptist 
or  Orthodox  Ciiurch,  a  cindition  with  which  he 
would  not  comply.  In  April,  1833,  he  went  to  West 
Cambridge  (now  Arlington)  and  became  apprenticed 
to  his  uncle,  Isaac  Hall,  a  wheelwright,  whose  wife, 
n/'re  Hannah  Kendall,  was  a  sister  of  ilr.  Johnson's 
mother.  He  remained  with  J[r.  Hall  as  an  appren- 
tice for  two  years,  receiving  thirty  dollars  the  first 
year  and  thirty-five  dollars  the  .second  year  for  his 
services.  In  the  springof  1835,  about  six  weeksafter 
he  had  attained  his  majority,  he  left  West  Cambridge 
and  went  to  work  for  Tliaddeus  Parker,  whose  shop 
stood  at  the  junction  of  Pond  and  Cambridge  Streets, 
in  Woburn.  He  afterwards  worked  at  his  trade  for  , 
Oliver  Parker,  and  in  1839  he  built  a  shop  and  exca-  ; 
vaied  the  mill-pond  on  Burlington  Street,  in  Cum- 
mingsville,  and  engaged  in  business  on  his  own 
account.  He  followed  hi.s  trade  here  until  lSo4, 
doing  more  or  less  of  a  farming  business  during  that 
period  on  land  purchased  of  his  father. 

On  March  1,  ISo4,  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Woburn  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Association  at 
an  annual  salary  then  of  -^oOO  only.  He  still  retains 
this  position. 

In  Xov.,  1804.  he  succeeded  Bowen  Buckman  as  a 
director  of  the  First  Xatioiial  Bank  of  Woburn,  and 
subsequently  became  vice-president  of  that  inatitu-  ' 
tion,  a  position  which  ho  still  holds. 

In  the  administration  of  municipal  affairs  he  has  i 
been  sDmewhat  prominent.  With  the  exception  of 
the  year  18"4  (when  he  was  one  of  the  selectmen)  he 
held  the  office  of  town  auditor  for  the  twenty-nine 
successive  years  beginning  in  1847  and  ending  April, 
ISTii.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
in  1814,  an  assessor  in  I'^jl.  l'^'>2  and  1S(;0,  and  has 
served  on  the  School  Committee  seventeen  years  in 
all.  being  a  member  of  that  boanl  as  early  as  1848 
and  as  late  as  ISSO.  In  April,  1873,  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Nathan  Wyman  as  town  clerk,  but  declined 
to  serve.  He  wa.s  an  executor  named  in  the  will  of 
Charles  B.  Winn,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  who  had 
in  charsre  the  building  nf  the  Woburn  Public  Library. 
In  politics -Mr.  Johnson  has  been  a  Whig  and  a 
Repulilicau,  although  he  voted  for  Greeley  in  1872. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  First  Universalist 
Society  of  Woburn  so  long  as  it  retained  its  separate 
organization,  and  since  its  union  with  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Parish  he  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  latter  body,  and  has  been  one  of  its  deacons  . 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  always  evinced  an  interest  in  local 
historical  and  antiquarian  matters  and  by  research 
araiiug  probate  papers  and  early  deeds  has  established 
the  fact  that  the  homestead  of  his  ancestor.  Capt. 
Edward  Johnson,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  pres-  , 
ent  J.   R.   Kendall   farm,  situate  on  Cambridge  and  ' 


Russell  Streets.  Capt.  Edward  Johnson  gave  it  to 
his  grandson  William  (son  of  his  son  John),  who  sold 
it  to  Thomas  Kendall  by  deed  dated  Dec.  11,  1C88,  and 
recorded  with  ^Middlesex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  10, 
page  112.  The  property  has  ever  since  remained  in 
the  Kendall  family. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Rosella  Malvina  Waldo,  daughter  of  Shubael 
and  Rebecca  (Crosby)  Waldo,  of  Chesterfield,  N.  H. 
She  died  June  8,  184o,  leaving  one  child,  Rosella 
Annette  (born  May  11,  1845,  died  Feb.  22,  1846). 
His  second  wife  was  Julia  Ann  Bulfinch,  daughter 
of  Amos  and  Hannah  (Coombs)  Bulfinch,  of  Woburn. 
By  her  he  has  had  three  children,  all  living — Rosella 
Maria,  John  Warren  and  Edward  F.  Johnson. 


HOX.   JOHN   CUJIMIXGS.' 

Hon.  John  Cutnmings  was  born  in  Woburn,  Octo- 
ber 19.  1812.  He  came  of  a  Scotch  family  found  in 
Watertown  in  the  early  days  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony.  His  great-grandfather  moved  from  Andover 
to  Woburn  in  1756,  and  bought  the  estate  on  which 
Mr.  Cummings  now  lives. 

Mr.  Cummings  was  largely  self-taught,  but  had  for 
a  brief  time  the  advantages  of  the  Warren  Academy 
and  of  the  school  at  South  Reading.  Entering  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Cummings  engaged  in  the  tanning  and  cur- 
rying industry,  associating  with  himself,  sooner  or 
later,  John  B.  Alley,  Charles  Choate,  Leonard  B. 
Harrington  and  Leonard  Harrington.  In  1868  he 
became  president  of  the  Shawraut  National  Bank  of 
Boston,  which  office  he  now  holds.  He  has  served  in 
both  Houses  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance,  which 
redeemed  from  failure  and  conducted  to  a  triumphant 
success  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  of  1876,  and  was 
also  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Exhibition.  He  has 
served  as  a  director  in  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  in  the  Massachusetts  Institution  for  Fee- 
ble-Minded  Children. 

Mr.  Cummings  early  developed  decided  scientific 
tastes,  especially  in  the  department  of  natural  history, 
and  made  acquirements  which,  considering  the  occu- 
pation of  his  time  by  business  cares  and  duties,  are 
remarkable.  He  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic 
agriculturist,  with  an  ardent  interest  in  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  principles  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil. 

His  most  intimate  public  relations,  in  his  later  life, 
have  been  with  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory, the  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  to  all  of  which 
he  has  rendered  inestimable  services.  Of  the  last- 
named  institution  he  was  for  seventeen  years  the 
treasurer,  a.s  well  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  from  the  organization  of 

'  By  God.  l-'iaucis  A.  Walker 
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that  committee.  To  his  courageous  acceptance  of 
responsibility  and  his  strong  financial  support  the 
friends  of  the  school  largely  attribute  its  rescue  from 
pecuniary  embarrassment  and  its  subsequent  remark- 
able development.  By  a  vote  of  the  corporation  in 
1889,  when  he  retired  from  the  office  or  treasurer,  Mr. 
Cummings'  name  was  applied,  in  perpetuity,  to  the 
Laboratories  of  Mining  Engineering  and  Metallurgy, 
in  recognition  of  his  services. 

Mr.  Cummings'  remarkable  di.iinterestednes9  in 
public  life,  his  severe  integrity,  combined  with  great 
kindliness  in  personal  intercourse,  his  powerful  intel- 
lectual grasp  and  strong  Scotch- American  sense 
have  made  him  one  of  the  most  useful  citizens  of  his 
native  Commonwealth. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
SHIRLEY. 

BY   REV.  JOSEPH   CREHORE. 

Shirley  was  originally  a  part  of  Groton.  It  was 
set  off  from  the  parent  town  and  incorporated  as  a 
district  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  by  an  act 
of  the  General  Court  at  its  session  in  January,  1753. 
Six  years  previously,  at  the  March  meeting  of  the 
town  of  Groton,  the  following  petition,  signed  by 
John  Whitney  and  thirty-two  others,  .isking  for  the 
separation,  was  presented: 

"To  the  inbabitanta  of  the  tovrn  of  Groton,  Rssembletl  io  town- 
meeting  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1747  : 

"The  petition  of  ue,  the  subacribera,  being  all  inhabitante  of  the  town 
of  Groton,  aforesaid,  humbly  abon-eth  that  your  petitioners  all  live  in 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  town,  and  by  that  means  are  incapacitated  to 
attend  public  worship  constantly,  either  ouraelvea  or  families  ;  and  be- 
ing sensible  of  our  being  set  off  in  order  for  a  precinct  will  be  of  great 
aerrice  to  na,  we  desire  that  we  may  beaet  off  by  the  bounds,  viz.,  begin- 
ning at  the  mouth  of  the  Squannacook  river,  and  so  run  up  said  river  till 
it  conies  to  Tow  nsend  line,  and  then  by  Townsendaud  Lunenburg  tiues  till 
it  Cometh  to  UrotoD  aonthweat  corner,  and  so  by  the  aouth  line  in  aaid 
town  until  it  Cometh  to  Lancaater  (Nashua)  rivar,  and  theu  run  down  aaid 
river  till  it  cometh  to  Harvard  corner,  and  then  about  a  mile  on  Uar- 
Tard  north  line,  and  then  turn  to  the  north  and  run  to  the  vraste  brook 
in  Coicor*  (Caorua  or  Nouacaucus)  farm,  where  people  generally  pass 
over,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Squannacook  river,  where  we 
first  began  ;  and  your  petitioners  aa  bound  in  duty  will  ever  pray,  etc. 
John  Whitney,  John  Wllluuiia,  David  Gould,  John  Kelsey,  Phinebas 
Burt,  Joseph  Wilson,  Tbootaa  Laughton,  Jumea  Patterson,  Jonathan 
Gould,  Bobert  Henry,  John  WilUams,  Jr.,  Jacob  Williams,  William 
Tarwell,  Jonaa  Longley,  Oliver  Farwell,  Isaac  Holden,  Jamthmael 
Powers,  Philemon  Holden,  Stepheu  Holden,  Jr.,  William  Simouda,  WIN 
Ham  Preston,  William  Williams,  Henry  Farwell,  laaiab  Farwell,  John 
Russell,  James  Park,  Daniel  Page,  Joaepii  Dodge,  Moses  Bennett,  Jr., 
Caleb  Bartlett,  Fraocia  Harris,  Caleb  Holden,  Hezekiab  Sawtell." 

The  petition  was  read  "at  the  anniversary  meeting 
in  Groton,  March  1,  1747,  and  the  prayer  thereof 
granted,  except  the  land  on  the  easterly  side  of  Lan- 
caster (Nashua)  river."  A  delay  of  nearly  six  years 
occurred  after  this  action  of  Groton  consenting  to  the 
division  before  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained 
from  the  General  Court.    This  was  passed  and  ap- 


proved at  its  session  in  January,  1753.  A  small  ad- 
dition to  the  territory  embraced  in  this  act  w:i3  made 
on  the  southern  line  by  the  Legislature  of  17G5,  and 
a  few  changes  have  been  made  since  that  date,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  in  1871,  when  all  that 
part  on  the  east  of  the  Nashua  River  was  taken  for 
the  new  town  of  Ayer.  As  at  present  constituted,  it 
contains  an  area  of  about  sixteen  and  a  half  square 
miles,  and  is  quite  irregular  in  form.  From  its  ex- 
treme north  point  to  its  southern  line  it  is  seven  and 
one-half  miies,  and  its  greatest  width  four  miles.  The 
Squannacook  River  bounds  it  north  and  east,  runs 
southeasterly  from  the  Townsend  line  on  the  west  to 
near  the  centre  of  its  eastern  line,  making  the  ex- 
treme north  an  acute  angle.  Groton  joins  it  on  the 
north,  Groton,  Ayer  and  Harvard  on  the  east,  Lan- 
caster on  the  south,  Lunenburg  and  Townsend  on  the 
west.  Its  distance  from  Boston  is  thirty-eight  miles. 
The  name  of  Shirley  was  given  it  in  honor  of  William 
Shirley,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
at  the  time  of  its  incorporation. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  district  after  the  act  of  in- 
corporation was  held  March  1,  1753.  The  warrant 
calling  this  meeting  reads  as  follows ; 

"3Iiddleaes,  SS.  To  Nathaniel  Harris,  in  Shirley,  in  the  District  of 
Groton,  in  said  County  of  MitUllesex.     Greeting: 

"By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  given  to  me,  the  subscriber, 
by  an  act  of  the  Great  jiuil  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New- 
England,  for  dividing  the  Town  of  Groton,  and  making  a  District  by  the 
name  of  Shirley,  to  call  the  finrt  meeting  of  the  inbabitanta  of  said  dis- 
trict, you  are  hereby  required,  in  bis  majesty's  name,  to  warn  and 
give  notice  to  all  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  qualified  by  law  to 
vote  in  Town,  District  and  Parish  meetings  to  assemble  and  meet  at  .Mr. 
John  Whitney's  in  said  Shirley  on  the  Firwt  day  of  March  next  at  nine 
of  the  clock  in  the  Forenoon. 

"  First  to  choose  a  moderator  to  mannpe  said  meeting. 

"  2'.'.  To  chuseall  such  officers  for  said  dibtrict  aa  other  towns  by  law 
are  enjoytted  to  chuse  at  their  annual  meeting. 

"u'J.  To  conclude  where  the  next  dislrict  meeting  shall  be  held,  and 
make  due  return  of  your  doings  herein,  to  myself,  at  or  before  nine  of 
the  clock  of  the  above  said  day.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Shir- 
ley this  ninth  day  uf  February,  .\.D.  1753,  in  the  20lh  year  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's reign.  John  Wuit.sty." 

The  officers  chosen  at  this  meeting  were  a  moder- 
ator, town  clerk,  selectmen,  asseesors,  constable,  high- 
way surveyors,  tithingmen,  sealer  of  weights  and 
measures,  sealer  of  leather,  fence-viewers,  field-drivers, 
carer  for  swine,  deer-reaves,  surveyor  of  lumber, 
pound-keeper.  The  number  of  inhabitants  at  this 
time  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  is  thought  to 
have  been  about  400.  In  1800  the  population  was 
713;  in  18G0  it  was  1460.  But  in  1871  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town  of  Ayer  took  a  part  of  its  territory 
and  reduced  its  population.  The  present  number  is 
about  1500.  The  property  valuation  rises  a  little 
above  $600,000,  and  the  annual  products  above  $200- 
000.  From  1875  to  1885  there  was  a  decrease  of  its 
manufacturing  industries  from  forty-two  to  eighteen, 
caused  by  the  fluctuations  and  depression  in  the  va- 
rious branches  pursued.  A  gradual  recovery  from 
this  condition  is  now  being  witnessed  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  water  privilegea,  yet  unused,  together 
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with  the  facilities  for  transportatioo  and  the  natural 
attractions  of  the  place,  which  in  beauty  of  scenery 
and  healthiness  of  location  is  excelled  by  few,  should 
render  the  full  return  of  its  former  activity  and  pros- 
perity a  matter  of  but  a  few  years. 

The  first  settlement  made  within  the  territory  in- 
cluded in  the  district  was  about  1720,  and  the  first 
farms  cleared  and  occupied  were  in  the  northern 
part. 

The  soil  presents  some  features  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  the  neighboring  towns.  Along  the  rivers 
there  are  large  tracts  of  iuterraleland  that  are  excel- 
lent for  tillage,  and  that  yield  large  harvests  to  reward 
the  faithful  cultivator ;  and  upon  the  higher  lands 
there  are  many  valuable  farms.  There  is  also  much 
woodland  covered  with  oak,  walnut,  chestnut,  birch, 
maple  and  pine.  Running  through  a  part  of  the 
town  is  an  extensive  range  of  coarse  slate,  which 
begins  in  Boyls'on  and  continues  through  Lancaster, 
Harvard  and  Shirley  to  Pepp^rell.  There  is  a  large 
acreage  of  light,  sandy  soil.  But  the  most  important 
feature,  and  one  that  adds  )uuch  to  the  beauty  of  the 
natural  scenery,  as  well  as  furnishing  valuable  power 
for  various  mechanical  industries,  is  its  numerous 
water-courses.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Nashua 
River,  which  runs  through  the  southern  and  eastern 
part,  while  the  next  in  importance  is  the  Squannacook 
which  runs  along  the  northeastern  boundary  and 
flows  into  the  Nashua  near  the  line  between  Groton 
and  Ayer.  The  Catacunemaug  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  streams,  one  of  which  rises  in  Lunen- 
burg, and  the  other  in  Lancaster.  It  flows  through 
the  southern  part  of  the  town  aud  empties  into  the 
Nashua  on  the  southeattern  boundary.  By  residents 
along  a  part  of  its  course  it  is  familiarly  known  as 
Bow  Brook,  having  received  this  name  from  Miss 
Sarah  C.  Edgarton,  afterwards  Mrs.  Mayo,  who  "sang 
its  praises  in  a  beautiful  poem,"  written  in  1838,  the 
first  two  verses  of  which  we  here  give  : 

'*  Far  in  a  wild  aud  t.aogk'd  glen, 

W'here  purple  .\r&tbiisa8  weep — 
A  bower  scarce  trod  by  mortal  men — 

A  haunt  where  timid  dr^-uda  sleep— 
A  little  dancing,  pnittling  tiling, 

.■^weet  Bow  Brnok,  tutor  of  my  mu59  ! 
I've  seen  thy  silver  currenta  spring 

From  fountains  of  Castaliau  dews. 
'*  A  wilder  or  tnore  sylran  spot, 

Ne'er  wooed  a  poet's  feet  to  roam  ; 
Xote'en  Calypso's  classic  grot 

Would  be  so  fit  a  fairy's  home. 
The  birchen  boughs  so  interlaced. 

That  scarce  the  vault  of  heaven  is  seen, 
With  pendant  vines  are  wildly  graced — 

\n  arl>or  of  transcendent  green." 

Another  stream,  of  much  larger  importance  than 
its  name  would  imply,  is  known  as  Mulpus  Brook. 
On  these  several  water-courses  are  many  fine  privileges, 
the  best  being  upon  the  Catacunemaug.  Some  of 
these  are  improved  by  valuable  manufacturing  inter- 
ests ;  but  there  is  still  a  large  amount  of  water-power 
unoccupied. 


Burial-Grocnd. — One  of  the  first  needs  to  receive 
attention  after  the  district  was  incorporated  was  a 
place  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  In  September,  1753, 
a  committee  of  five  was  chosen  "  to  find  a  centre  for 
the  district,  and  to  find  a  burying-place."  The  spot 
selected  by  the  committee  seems  not  to  have  been 
favorably  regarded  by  the  inhabitant?,  as  another  lo- 
cation was  secured.  The  land  chosen  for  the  purpose 
belonged  to  the  "  Proprietors  of  Groton,"  and  at  a 
meeting  held  by  them  March  7,  1755,  the  following 
vote  was  passed  :  "  4''.  Voted  to  ye  District  of  Shirley 
four  acres  of  land  (where  their  burying-place  now  is) 
for  a  burying-place  and  a  training  field,  in  said  dis- 
trict, and  that  ye  Proprietors'  committee  be  directed 
to  lay  out  the  same,  providing  it  doth  not  infringe 
upon  any  former  particular  grant.'' 

The  committee  made  the  following  record  of  their 
work  : 

"Sliirley,  April  17,  1755.  Then  we,  the  subscribers,  pursttant  to  ye 
vote  of  ye  Proprietors  of  Groton,  have  laid  out  a  peace  of  land  for  a 
buryiUR-place,  etc.,  in  ye  district  of  Shirley,  and  bounds  as  folioweth  : 
beginning  at  tlie  northwest  comer,  at  a  chestnut  tree  ;  thence  ye  line 
runs  southerly  twenty-eight  poles,  to  a  red  oak  tree  ;  thence  easterly 
twenty-four  poles,  to  a  red  oak  ;  theuce  northerly  twenty-eight  poles  to  a 
ded  white  oak  tree  ;  thence  westerly  tweuty-four  poles  to  ye  chestnut 
first  mentioned  ;  the  same  peace  of  land  contains  four  .acres  and  sixteen 
poles.  James  Prescott,  Prop'™  Clerk. 

'*  WirxiAM  Lawuence, 

"  Thomas  Tasbell, 

"  Samuel  TABBri.L, 

**  Benj».  Pabkcb. 


Committee.' 


This  gift  called  forth  the  foUowingactionatameeting 
of  the  district  convened  for  the  purpose:  "Voted  to 
chase  a  committee  to  return  thanks  to  the  Proprietors 
i  ofGroton  furaPiece  of  land  forburying-placeand  other 
j  uses.  Lieutenent  Powers,  Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  Mr. 
[  Richard  Herrington,  Captain  Harris,  Ensign  Walker 
i  was  chosen  this  committee."  The  unstable  nature  of 
I  the  landmarks  left  the  land  given  somewhat  open  to 
encroachment  in  subsequent  years,  so  that  land  was 
obliged  to  be  purchased  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
burial-ground  in  1861,  the  larger  portion  of  the  gift 
remaining  in  public  possession  being  then  occupied 
as  the  church  lot  and  a  public  common.  One  and 
one-quarter  acres  were  at  this  time  purchased.  In 
the  following  year,  1865,  Thomas  E.  Whitney  made  a 
gift  of  an  additional  amount,  with  conditions  that 
were  accepted  and  agreed  to  by  the  town.  In  1849  a 
purchase  was  made  by  the  town  for  a  new  cemetery 
at  the  South  Village.  It  borders  on  the  Catacune- 
maug, and  is  partially  covered  with  a  young  growth  of 
wood  and  finely  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Artistic 
taste  combined  with  the  fine  natural  scenery  will  in 
time  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  burial- 
places.  It  is  enclosed  with  a  fence  composed  of  stone 
posts  and  iron  rails  or  bars  on  three  sides.  That  part 
of  the  fence  which  separates  the  grounds  from  the 
street  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  N.  C.  Munsou,  and  was  built 
under  his  supervision  at  an  expense  of  $5000.  It  is 
an  iron  .structure  resting  on  a  solid  granite  founda- 
tion, with  an  elaborate  and  finely  constructed  gate- 
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way  at  the  centre;  the  columns,  arches  and  entabla- 
tures composed  of  Nova  Scotia  sandstone. 

Town-House. — From  the  incorporation  of  the 
district,  in  1753,  until  the  meeting-house  was  built,  in 
1754,  meeting!  tor  municipal  purposes  were  held  in 
private  houses.  From  that  time  until  1839  the 
meeting-house  was  the  place  for  the  transaction  of  the 
public  business.  During  the  larger  part  of  this  pe- 
riod, if  uot  the  whole  of  it,  the  meeting-house  was 
the  property  of  the  town.  But  in  the  ecclesiastical 
changes  which  transpired  and  the  separation  of  the 
church  from  municipal  oversight,  "  The  First  Con- 
gregational Society,"  which  was  organized  in  1822, 
became  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  Town  Parish, 
and  held  the  legal  claim  to  the  property.  Extensive 
alterations  and  improvements  were  made  in  the 
house  in  1839,  and  it  wa?  then  "  closed  to  all  secular 
gatherings  and  objects."  This  turned  attention  to 
the  matter  of  building  a  town-house.  But  no  decisive 
steps  were  taken  to  this  end  till  eight  years  later,  in 
1847.  In  March  of  this  year  a  communication  was 
addressed  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town  by  the  execu- 
tors of  the  will  of  James  P.  Whitney,  notifying  them 
of  the  bequest  of  S500  by  Mr.  Whitney  to  be  appro- 
priated towards  the  building  of  a  town-house.  The 
terms  of  the  bequest  were  as  follows :  "  I  give  and 
bequeath  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Shirley 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  appropriated 
towards  the  building  of  a  town-house,  with  a  commo- 
dious hall  for  holding  town-meetings,  and  suitable 
rooms  for  the  safe  keeping  of  records,  books  and  pa- 
pers belonging  to  the  town,  and  for  the  transaction 
by  the  Selectmen,  and  all  other  town  officers,  of  all 
the  town  business ;  provided,  however,  that  said 
town-house  shall  l.e  located  in  that  part  of  the  town 
now  considered  the  centre  thereof,  but  not  placed 
near  the  south  side  of  the  land  which  belonged  to 
my  late  father,  bordering  on  the  Training-Field,  so 
called,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  said  land ; 
and  provided,  also,  that  the  same  shall  be  built 
within  three  years  of  the  time  of  my  decease  ;  and  in 
case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  said  inhabitants  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  aforesaid,  I  then  give 
and  bequeath  the  said  sum,  with  ail  the  interest  that 
may  have  accrued  thereon,  to  my  said  daughter, 
Henrietta  Parker  Whitney,  or  whoever  may  be  my 
heirs-at'law. 

"  I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  the  inhabitants  of 
stkid  town  of  Shirley  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  annually  expended  in 
ornamenting  the  burying-ground  now  belonging  to 
the  town,  by  the  cultivation  of  trees  and  shrubbery, 
and  otherwise  improving  the  same ;  and  the  principal 
sum  may  be  appropriated  towards  the  building  of  a 
handsome  fence  around  the  same  whenever  the  town 
shall  80  determine." 

The  town  voted  to  accept  the  legacy  and  proceeded 
at  once  with  measures  for  building  the  town-house. 
In  the  mean  time  Thomas  and   George  A.  Whitney, 


'  brothers  of  James  P.,  and  executors  of  his  will,  pro- 
posed to  give  SjOO  in  aid  of  the  building,  and  a  lot 
of  land  on  which  to  set  the  same,  upon  conditions 
which  the  town,  by  vote,  accepted  and  agreed  to.  A 
building  comiiiiltee  was  chosen  and  the  work  pro- 
ceeded with.  Ground  was  broken  on  the  17th  of 
June,  and, on  the  5th  of  July,  '"the  corner-stone  was 
;  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies.''  The  service  was 
combined  with  the  4th  of  July  celebratiou,  which 
came  on  that  day.  The  address  was  given  by  the 
Hon.  Leonard  M.  Parker,  chairman  of  the  building 
committee. 

The  building  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  §2953.75, 
including  the  furnishing,  and  was  opened  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  town  on  the  19tu  of  September,  1848. 
The  public  recognition  and  celebration  of  the  com- 
pleted work  was  delayed  till  the  4th  oi"  July  of  the 
following  year,  when  services  fitting  to  the  occasion 
and  to  the  day  were  held,  with  an  address  by  Rev. 
'  Seth  Chandler,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregation- 
alist  Society. 

Post-Office. — Few  things  in  the  progress  and 
rapidly-changing  customs  and  methods  of  our  ci\  il 
and  social  life  mark  the  difference  of  the  present 
from  a  century  or  even  half  a  century  ago  more 
;  strongly  than  our  postal  facilities  and  methods  of 
communication  and  transportation.  Not  till  filty- 
eight  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town  was 
there  a  post-office  within  its  borders.  In  1811  one 
was  established  at  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
Thomas  Whitney  was  appointed  postmaster.  He 
remained  in  office  till  his  death,  a  term  of  thirty- 
three  years.  About  twenty  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  this  office,  the  growth  and  business  import- 
ance of  the  south  part  of  the  town  required  another 
in  that  section,  and  one  was  there  located,  and  Dr. 
Augustus  G.  Parker  appointed  postmaster. 

Almshouse. — The  custom   prevailing  throughout 

the  New  England  towns  in  the  early  period  of  its 

history  for  providing   for   the   poor  dependent  upon 

them,  was  adopted  in  Shirley  and  continued  till  1837, 

a  period  of  eighty-four  years. 

1      "  At   the  annual    town-meeting  the  names  of  the 

unfortunates   were   publicly    paraded,  and  they  were 

[  auctioned  off,  one  after  another,  by  the  moderator  to 

!  the  lowest  bidder."    The  moral  sense  of  the  people 

was,  in    a    measure,  awakened  to  the  wrong  of  this 

treatment,  and,  at  a  towa-meeting  in  March,  1763,  a 

movement  was   made   for    providing  a  home  for  this 

class,  and  a  committee    was   chosen    "  to   provide    a 

;  work-house  in  this  district,"      But    nothing  resulted 

I  from  this  efTort,  and,  for  seventy-four  years  more,  "  the 

'  gavel    of  the    moderator    was  heard  at  each  annual 

[  town-meeting,  hammering  off  the  board  and  lodging 

I  of  the  unfortunate  pauper    to   the    lowest    bidder." 

The   following    are    samples  of    the   notices  which 

were  accustomed  to  be  posted  in  the  different  parts 

of  the  town  : 

I       "  XuUce.     The  Poor  of  tbe  Town  of  Shirley  wilt  be  let  oat  io  lota,    for 
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one  year  from  the  ;jrd  day  of  April  oext,  on  Sjitunluy,  the  "iotli  day  of 
March  iudtant,  at  one  o'clock  p.m.  at  tbe  store  of  Tliomae  Whitney  & 
SuD. 

"  James  Parker,  Jr.,  for  the  Overseera." 

**T»ke  N'otice.  At  Wbilney'fl  store  in  Shirley,  on  Monday  next,  at 
sercu  o'clock  P.M.,  the  wife  of  Williau  Longley  will  be  set  up  at  auc- 
tton  to  the  lowest  bidder,  at  so  much  per  week,  from  then  until  the  tirat 
of  April.     Shirley,  Feb.  13,  18:il." 

"  Notice.  David  .\thertoD  and  Mary  Davis  will  b«  let  out  by  the  week 
for  one  year  or  a  shorter  time,  at  £s<i.  Whitney's  store,  Monday,  o 
o'clock  P.M.     May  o,  182S." 

In  1837  this  wrong  and  oppressive  custom  was 
brought  to  its  end.  Land  and  buildings  were  pur- 
chased, and  a  comfortable  and  pleasant  home  provided 
where  all  dependent  upon  the  town  could  be  well 
cared  for. 

The  house  was  that  of  Mr.  John  Whitney,  where 
the  first  meeting  of  the  district  for  the  transaction  of 
public  business,  after  its  incorporation,  was  held. 
The  farm  contained  a  little  more  than  100  acres. 
The  number  of  paupers  entered  and  cared  for  at  this 
home,  the  first  three  years  after  it  was  opened,  varied 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  each  year.  After  this  there  was 
a  gradual  diminishing  of  the  number,  caused  chiefly 
by  the  effect  of  the  temperance  reformation,  till  "at 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  year  there  were  but  from  three 
to  five  who  claimed  a  home  in  the  Alms-house." 

This  change  led  to  the  disposal  of  the  property  by 
a  vote  of  the  town,  in  1853,  as  an  economic  measure. 
Since  then  those  who  are  dependent  upon  it  for  sup- 
port have  been  provided  for  in  private  families,  under 
the  direction  and  care  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 

Military. — The  "  French  War,''  which  terminated 
in  the  surrender  of  the  Canadas  to  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, was  in  progress  at  the  time  of  the  incorpo- 
ration of  Shirley.  Volunteers  from  this  district  were 
in  that  war.  "  Joseph  Longley,  who  held  the  office 
of  fir%t  selectman  and  town  clerk,  at  the  organization 
of  the  district,  entered  and  died  in  that  service."  In 
the  controversies  and  contests  which  resulted  subse- 
quently with  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  griev- 
ances imposed  by  the  King,  the  district  took  an  active 
and  decided  part  in  support  of  measures  for  maintain- 
ing the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Colonies.  The  first 
public  action  recorded  was  in  reference  to  the  "Stamp 
Act,"  passed  by  the  British  Parliament.  It  was  at  a 
district  meeting  held  October  18,  1765,  when  the  fol- 
lowing instructions  to  its  representative  received  a 
unanimous  vote :  "  Ordered  that  Abel  Lawrence, 
Esq.,  Representative,  &c.,  for  us  and  others  in  the 
Great  and  General  Court,  have  a  copy  of  our  views, 
and  is  desired  to  act  accordingly.  Is  it  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  every  thinking  person  in  the  Colonies  of 
North  America  is  greatly  alarmed  by  the  late  act 
of  Parliament,  called  the  Stamp  Act,  as  it  affects 
the  state  and  liberty  of  every  loyal  subject  of  said 
Colonies?  It  is  therefore  thought  by  your  constitu- 
ents that,  at  this  critical  season,  you  would  not  be 
unwilliug  to  know  their  minds  upon  this  important 
affair.     We  look  upon  said  act  as  a  burden,  grievous, 


distressing  and  insupportable  ;  not  only  likely  to  en- 
slave the  present,  but  future  generations.  The  great 
and  heavy  load  lying  upon  us,  occasioned  by  the  late 
war,  with  its  iucreasing  interest,  and  all  other  inci- 
dental charges  at  home  for  the  support  of  governmeut, 
&c.,  have  sunk  us  so  low  already  that  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  bear  the  duties  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
'  Stamp  Aci,'  which,  if  it  take  place,  must  and  will 
immediately  prove  our  certain  ruin.  With  regard  to 
the  power  of  the  British  Parliamtnt  to  lay  taxes  in 
such  a  manner,  is,  you  know,  a  point  that  has  been 
disputed  with  great  warmth  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  We  are  far  from  sayiug  or  acting  any- 
thing whereby  we  might  be  charged  with  disloyalty, 
as  subjects  to  the  best  of  kings,  or  that  we  have  not  a 
proper  sense  of  the  British  Court,  but  we  do  think  that 
our  charter  privileges  and  natural  rights,  as  the  free- 
born  sons  of  Britain,  are  infringed  upon  by  said 
Stamp  Act.  Our  advice,  instruction  and  direction, 
therefore,  to  you  is,  that  upon  all  proper  occasions 
you  use  and  exercise  your  utmost  endeavors  and 
strongest  efforts,  in  a  modest,  becoming  and  respect- 
ful maimer,  to  prevent  said  act  from  taking  place  in 
the  government ;  and  that  you  with  a  watchful  eye, 
upon  every  occasion,  diligently  guard  and  protect  the 
liberties  of  your  country,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power, 
against  all  encroachments  and  innovations.  Like- 
wise we  desire  you  to  frown  upon  every  attempt  for 
raising,  by  way  of  tax,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money, 
or  consent  to  dispose  of  any  already  raised,  without 
the  consent  of  the  people,  upon  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever, except  for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of 
government.  Also  we  would  signify  ourdislikeof  the 
late  act  of  violence  in  the  town  of  Boston,  and  every 
other  ace  of  rage  committed  against  any  particular 
person  or  private  property,  anywhere  within  his  Maj- 
esty's most  loyal  and  dutiful  province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  Finally,  your  constituents  expect  that,  on 
all  occasions,  you  will  view  their  interest  as  closely 
connected  with  your  own,  and  at  all  times  endeavor 
to  promote  it,  and  also  the  interest  of  the  province 
generally.  By  order  of  the  committee.  John  Long- 
ley." 

The  repeal  of  the  "  Stamp  Act,"  soon  after,  brought 
a  brief  period  of  relief.  But  new  grievances  call 
forth  further  action.  A  circular  was  received  from  a 
Committee  of  Correspondence  in  Boston,  setting  forth 
their  character,  and  action  thereon  was  taken  as 
follows : 

"The  unanimous  proceedings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  of 
Shirley,  being  legally  osssemhled  upon  adjournment,  January  tho  11, 
1773.  Having  p»ceived  from  the  metropolis  of  this  Province  their  votes 
and  proceedings  at  the  late  town-meeting,  and  having  taken  the  same 
into  consideration,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  our  rights  are  properly 
stated  by  their  committee,  and  that  they  are  infringed  in  thoee  iiratances 
nientioned  by  them  ;  and  we  .ire  folly  persnaded  if  the  Jodges'of  the 
Suiierior  Court  of  this  Province  have  their  salaries  from  the  king-from 
whose  -substitutes  their  appointment  originates,  aud  without  \vho=e  con- 
sent (let  them  bold  the  scales  of  justice  ever  so  uneven)  they  cannot  be 
removed— that  our  liberties  are  greatly  infringed  thereby,  and  that  we 
shall  have  no  better  chance  for  justice,  no  better  security  of  life  aud 
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property,  than  the  people  bave  in  the  most  despotic  country  under 
beareD. 

"We,  therefore,  with  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  our  fellow- 
electoFB,  do  express  to  our  representative  our  desire  that  he  use  the  ut- 
most ioflnence  that  the  judges  of  the  superior  couit  of  this  province  be 
placed  upon  a  coQstitutioaal  basis,  and  their  sahvries  he  mised  to 
such  a  sum  as  will  support  them  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  dignity. 
And  we  would  further  say  that  it  is  our  fixed  determination  to  join  with 
the  people  through  the  colonies,  and  of  this  Province  in  particular, 
maafnlly  and  constitutionally  to  oppose  every  stride  of  despotism  aud 
tyranny,  and  that  we  will  not  sit  down  easy  and  contented  until  our 
rights  and  liberties  are  restored  to  us,  and  we  enjoy  them  as  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

''VoUd^  the  above  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  District,  and  an 
authenticated  copy  thereof  be  sent  by  the  Difetrict  Clerk  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Correspondence  of  Boston,  and  another  to  Jamea  Prescott,  Esq., 
our  representative.  Voted,  also,  that  our  grateful  acknowledgments  are 
due  to  the  inliabitJints  of  the  town  of  Boston  for  their  vigilance  upon 
this  aud  many  other  occasions  of  like  nature. 

*'JOHN    LOSOLET,  Dis.  CTcrfc." 

During  this  year  the  act  putting  a  tax  upon  the  tea 
brought  into  the  country,  passed  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. This  fact  was  communicated  to  the  selectmen 
of  Shirley  by  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  in 
Boston  by  d  letter  dated  November  23,  1773.  On 
this,  action  was  taken  at  the  town-meeting  in  March 
following,  when  it  was  voted  unanimously : 

"  let.  That  we  will  neither  buy,  nor  sell,  nordrink  ,'nor  suffer  it  to  be 
drunk  In  any  of  our  families)  any  tea  that  is  subject  to  an  American 
duty.  2d.  That  we  will  stand  ready  to  unite  with  our  brethren  through 
the  Colonies  In  every  proper  measure  to  retrieve  our  liberties,  and  to  es- 
tablish them  upon  such  a  firm  basis  that  it  will  be  out  of  the  power,  at 
least  of  onr  present  enemies,  to  wrest  them  out  of  our  hands.  3d.  That 
the  thanks  of  the  District  be,  and  hereby  are,  given  to  the  town  of  Bo^* 
ton  and  to  the  towns  in  that  vicinity  for  every  rational  and  proper 
measure  they  have  pursued  in  order  to  prevent  our  inestimable  rights 
and  privileges  being  torn  from  us  by  the  artifice  and  cunning  of  our  en- 
emies, who  are  endeavoring  to  rob  us  of  the  fniits  of  our  honest  indus- 
try, that  they  may  riot  in  Idleness  and  luxury  themselves.  4th.  That 
the  District  enter  the  above  votes  on  the  district  book  of  records,  and 
transmit  an  attested  copy  of  the  at>ove  votes  to  the  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence in  Boston.  A  true  record  of  the  votes  of  the  District  of  Shir- 
ley or  the  iDbabitaDts  thereof. 

"Attest,  Obadiah  Sawtell,  District  Clerk.'* 

When  the  time  for  something  more  than  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  promises  came,  there  was  an 
equal  readiness  for  active  duty.  A  town-meeting  was 
called  January  18,  1775,  immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  "Boston  Port  Bill,"  at  which  it  was 
voted,  "That  we  make  some  provision  for  the  suffer- 
ing poor  in  Boston  and  Charlestown,  on  account  of  the 
Boston  Port  Bill,  so-called,  and  that  the  same  be  done 
by  subscription.  Francis  Harris,  John  Ivory  and 
Obediah  Sawtell  were  chosen  a  committee  to  receive 
the  donations  of  said  district  for  said  poor,  and 
ordered  to  forward  said  donations  to  Boston  or 
Charlestown  as  soon  as  may  be."  A  still  more  de- 
cisive and  important  step  toward  severing  the 
allegiance  to  the  mother  country  was  taken  at  this 
meeting,  in  the  vote  to  withhold  the  "  Province  Tax" 
and  to  stand  firmly  with  the  "  association  of  the  Grand 
American  Congress,"  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  October 
of  the  previous  year.  The  following  is  the  record  : 
"  We,  the  subscribers,  having  seen  the  association 
drawn  up  by  the  Grand  American  Continental  Con- 
gress, respecting  the  non-importation,  noo  consump- 


tion and  non-exportation  of  goods,  etc.,  signed  by  the 
delegtites  of  this  and  the  delegates  of  other  colonies 
of  this  continent,  aud  having  attentively  considered 
the  same,  do  hereby  approve  thereof,  and  of  every 
part  of  it;  and  in  order  to  make  the  same  association 
our  personal  act,  do,  by  these  presents,  under  thu 
sacred  ties  of  virtue,  honor  and  the  love  of  our 
country,  firmly  agree  and  as.sociale,  fully  and  com- 
pletely, to  observe  and  keep  all  and  every  article  and 
clause  in  said  association  contained,  in  respect  to  ex- 
portation, importation  and  non-conaumption,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  intent,  meaning  and  letter  of  our  said 
delegates,  and  will  duly  inform  and  give  notice  ot 
every  exception  and  contravention  of  said  agreement 
as  far  as  we  are  able;  and  that  we  will,  so  far  as  we 
can,  encourage  and  promote  a  general  union  herein  ; 
j  as  witness  our  hands,  this  18th  day  of  January,  A. 
D.,  1775." 

Nor  was  this  all.  Measures  having  a  somewhat 
compulsory  appearance  were  taken  to  bring  all  the 
inhabilan's  into  this  agreement.  This  is  the  record 
additional  : 

"At  a  legal  raeetiog  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Shirley,  held 
on  the  18th  of  .January*  .\.D.  1775,  Resolverl  and  voted,  that  the  above 
dmiight  of  an  association  is  approved  of.  and  that  the  ^anie  be  entered  in 
the  District  book  of  records,  anil  that  the  same  be  signed  by  the  several 
inhabitants  of  said  district,  and  that  the  committee  of  correKpoiidence 
see  that  the  same  is  done,  or  inform  the  district  at  their  next  lueetitig  of 
every  person  who  shall  delay  or  refuse  to  fign  the  same,  so  that  the  dis- 
trict may  take  such  further  order  thereon  aa  they  may  think  proiier. 
".\ttest,  Obadiau  Sawtell,  Diitrict  Clerk." 

Only  two  months  and  one  day  from  this  date  came 
the  alarm  from  Lexington  ringing  through  the 
country.  Shirley,  in  common  with  other  towns, 
was  stirred  intensely  by  this  hostile  advance,  and  its 
patriotism  aroused.  Every  man  old  enough  to  bear 
arms,  but  seven,  "volunteered  his  services  and 
marched  to  Cambridge."  And  these  seven  were  pre- 
vented, not  by  any  reluLtance  on  their  part,  but  by 
the  necessities  of  their  families,  or  their  age  and  phy- 
sical condition.  One  of  them,  William  Longley,  famil- 
i  iarly  known  as  "  old  Will  the  miller,"  bent  with  age 
and  supporting  himself  with  two  staves,  wanted  to 
join  the  company.  In  response  to  an  allusion  to  his 
infirmity,  "True,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  handle  a  mus- 
ket, but  I  can  fight  the  red-coats  with  my  two  canes," 
brandishing  these  vigorously.  Eighty  names  are  on 
the  roll  of  the  Shirley  minute-men,  who,  on  the  alarm  of 
that  day,  April  19th,  marched  to  Cambridge.  Immedi- 
ately after  this  came  the  enlistment  of  eight  months 
men.  Thirty -eight  from  Shirley  responded  to  this  call. 
From  this  time  to  the  opening  of  the  memorable  cam- 
paign of  1777  many  volunteers  went  for  indefinite 
periods.  Then  came  the  enlistment  for  three  years, 
when  thirteen  entered  the  service  for  that  term. 
And  when  the  Legislature  of  the  State  decided  that 
one-seventh  of  all  the  male  inhabitants  over  sixteen 
years  of  age,  capable  of  bearing  arms  should  be  en- 
listed, the  district  promptly  made  its  number  twenty- 
two.    And  aa  an  encouragement  to  the  service,  it 
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"  voted,  to  give  each  man  twenty  pounds  as  an  ad- 
ditional bounty."  Besides  the  call  for  men,  there 
was  a  call  for  muskets,  military  coats,  provisions  of 
food,  etc.,  "all  of  which  were  readily  contributed." 
In  the  schedule  of  apportionment  among  the  towns 
of  the  State,  of  the  thirteen  thousand  coats  required 
by  the  Provincial  Congress  for  the  patriot  army  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Boston  in  the  summer  of  '75, 
twenty-five  were  asked  of  Shirley.  The  response  to 
this  request  was  conveyed  to  the  Committee  of  Sup- 
plies in  the  following  letter: 

"To  the  Gen'men  Cotnmitee  of  Suplies  oppoynted  by  Congress,  etc., 
To  see  to  the  Providiug  Clothing  for  the  nrniy.  Gen'men  :  These  Are  to 
Inform  you  that  theDis'.  of  Sliirley  have  agreed  to  provide  the  Parte 
of  Coats,  Shirts,  Stockiiis  and  Britches  to  them  Assigned  and  thirty  Pure 
of  Shoes  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Contincutle  army,  etc. 
"  By  order  of  the  Selectmen, 

•*  Obadiah  Sawtell,  Di$L  Clerk. 
"  Shirley,  August  y  10",  i.D.  1775." 

The  most  of  the  three  years'  men  enlisted  in  the 
early  part  of  '77  served  in  the  Fifteenth  Continental 
Regiment,  which  was  recruited  from  Worcester  and 
Middlesex  Counties,  under  command  of  Colonel  Tim-  i 
othy  Bigelow.  It  was  a  regiment  distinguished  for 
its  discipline  and  valor,  and  was  in  many  of  the  hard- 
est-fought battles  of  the  war.  It  had  part  in  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  in  the  trials  and 
sutferinga  of  Valley  Forge  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  in  the  crowning  glories  of  Yorktown. 
A  call  was  made  for  additional  men  for  the  service 
for  a  given  time  in  17S0,  and  the  district  "  voted  to 
give  each  soldier  one,  one  hundred  silver  dollars, 
including  the  forty  shillings  per  month,  allowed 
by  the  state.  It  was  also  voted  to  give  them, 
each  forty  pounds  additional  in  hard  money,  for 
three  months'  additional  service."  The  next  year, 
1781,  at  the  March  meeting  an  appropriation  was 
made  for  paying  the  three-years'  soldiers,  whose  term 
had  expired,  the  amount  due  them  from  the  the  dis- 
trict. It  was  "  voted  to  raise  twelve  hundred  silver 
dollars,  or  the  value  thereof  in  other  money,  to  be 
immediately  assessed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict and  others  owning  property  therein,  as  soon  as 
may  be."  This  is  the  last  record  of  tne  action  of  the 
district  in  relation  to  the  Revolutionary  War  with 
-which  we  have  met.  There  is  mention  of  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  district,  to  see  that  the  families 
of  the  absent  soldiers  were  provided  for,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  matter  received  faithful  at- 
tention. The  muster-roll  of  Captain  Henry  Has- 
kell's company  of  "  minute-men  "  in  Colonel  James 
Prescott's  regiment,  which  marched  from  Shirley, 
April  19,  1775,  contained  the  following  names  : 

necr^-  Marshall,  cnpttin  ;  Sylvanus  Smith,  first  lieutanant ;  Ebenezer 
Gowing,  second  lieutenant;  John  Wu^on,  aergeant;  John  Davis,  ser- 
ceant ;  Ephraim  Smith,  sergeant;  Thomas  Bennett,  sergeant ;  Joseph 
Doilge,  corpoml ;  John  KeUy,  corporal  :  .Varoti  Bennett,  corporal;  Jo- 
seph Loni;ley,  corponil ;  Thomiw  Durkmur,  druuinier  ;  William 
Bolton,  dimmmer;  William  Cartlett,  Eleazar  Bartlett^  Tiniuthy  Bolton, 
.\bel  Chase,  Titus  Colburn,  Jonathan  Couanl,  Daniel  Chutman.  ,\m"3 
Dole, Silos  Davis,  Jonathan  Davis.  James  Dickerson.  John  Dwicrht,  John 
Edgerton,  Jobo  Gordon,  Xsa  Holden,  Amos  Uolden,  .Vmos  UolUen,  Jr., 


Sawtell  Holden,  Stephen  Holden,  Zacbariith  Holden,  Lemuel  Holden, 
Simeon  Holden,  Asa  Harris,  Simeon  Harrington,  John  Haekoll,  Benja- 
min Haskell,  Paul  Hale,  Selh  Harrington,  Samuel  Hazen,  John  Ivory, 
John  Jupp,  Moses  Jenisen,  Daniel  Keazar,  Joshua  Longley,  John  Loug- 
ley,  Jr.,  Edmund  Longley,  John  Longh-y,  Jouns  Longley,  Jonas  Long- 
ley,  Jr.,  William  Little,  Wallis  Lillle,  David  Pratt,  Abel  Parker,  Abel 
Parker,  Jr.,  Phlnehns  Page,  Daniel  Page,  Thomas  Peabody,  Simeon 
Page,  Jr.,  Jonas  Page,  Peter  Porker,  Jam>i  Parker,  Obadiab  Sawtell, 
Jr.,  Ezra  Smith,  William  Sampson,  Dovid  Sloan,  David  Wilson,  Ephruiui 
Warren,  William  Williams,  Ivory  Wilds,  Aaron  Woodbury,  Samuel 
Walker,  Jonas  Parker,  Jr.,  Oliver  LIvermore,  OUver  Fletcher,  Joseph 
Brown,  Thoiuas  Nichols,  Francis  MitchelL 

Shays'  XusuRRECXioif. — The  great  indebtedness 
incurred  by  the  War  of  the  Revolution  left  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  State  and  upon  all  the  towns.   Taxes 
became    onerous,    and    yet    were    hardly  sufficent 
to  meet   the  current   expenses  of  the  government 
and  pay  the  interest  of  the  public  debts.      Many 
were  impatient  and  restive  under  the  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  with  which  they  were  encumbered. 
Out  of  this  condition,  which  was  but  an  effect  from 
the  war,  sprang  the  insurrectionary  movement,  which 
obtained  no  little  notoriety  under  the  leadership  or 
command  of  Daniel  Shays,  a  captain  in  the  war. 
Men  from  Shirley  joined  the  insurgents.     But  of  the 
number  there  is  no  record.     While  there  was  an  al- 
most unanimous  feeling  in  favor  of  some  movement 
to  ameliorate  the  existing  condition  of  things,  it  is  a 
matter  of  grave  doubt  if  this  resort  to  forcible  meas- 
ures received  the  countenance  of  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the  people.    Among  those  who  took  an 
active  part  in  it,  were  two  brothers,  Sylvanus  and 
Nathan  Smith,  both  of  whom  had  been  officers  in  the 
late  war.    In  company  with  others  from  the  district 
and  parties  from  other  towns,  they  gathered  at  Con- 
cord to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred.    Their 
object  was  to  suppress  the  court  and  stay  the  flood  of 
executions   that    were    wasting    their   property   and 
making  desolate  their    homes,    until    some  action 
should  be  taken  for  their    relief.    It   was  Nathan 
Smith  who  made  the  somewhat  famous  address  to 
the  people,  as  related  by  the  historian  of  Concord, 
"declaring  that  any   person  who   did  not  follow  his 
drum  and  join  his  standard,  should  be  drove  out  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  let   them  be  court,  town 
committee,  or  what  else.    'I  am  going'  — he  said — to 
give  the  court  four  hours  to  agree  to  our  terms,  and 
if  they  do  not,  I  and  my  party  will  compel  them  to 
it.     I  will  lay  down  my  life  to  suppress  the  govern- 
ment from  all  tyrannical  oppression,  and  you  who  are 
willing  to  join  us  in  this  ere  affair  may  fall  into  our 
ranks."    Smith  was  a  good   soldier  in  the  war,  and 
without  doubt  thought  he  was  doing  his  duty  in  this 
affair,  and  defending  the  freedom  that  had  been  se- 
cured against  unwise  and  oppressive  measures.    He 
died  in  Shirley  in   1834,  at  the  age  of   ninety-six 
years.    A  company  from  Shirley  went  with  the  insur- 
gents in  January,  1787,  in  a  movement  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  court  in  Springfield.    The  town  records  give 
!  the  best  indication  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  among 
I  the  people  at  this  time.    In    a  town  warrant  dated 
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"  January  ye  29, 1787,''  there  were  two  articles  which 
read  as  follows:  "  1st.  To  see  what  the  town  will  do 
in  regard  to  sending  provision  to  those  men  that  are 
gone,  or  about  to  go  (as  they  saj)  ic  defence  of  their 
rights  and  privileges.  2d.  To  see  if  the  town  will 
take  into  consideration  the  present  depressing  cir- 
cumstances of  our  public  affairs,  and  consult  upon 
means  for  a  settlement  of  those  disturbances  that  are 
subsisting  in  this  Commonwealth." 

Upon  these  articles  it  was  voted :  "  Ist.  Not  to  send 
provisions  to  the  men  gone  from  this  town  under 
arms.  2d.  Voted  to  choose  a  committee,  agreeably 
to  the  second  article."  This  committee  was  chosen, 
and  reported,  recommending  a  petition  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  "praying  that  all  disturbances  subsisting 
in  this  commonwealth  may  be  settled."  The  report 
was  adopted  and  petition  sent. 

Shirley  furnished  its  required  quota  for  service  in 
the  War  of  1812,  raising  it  by  draft.  No  note  of  any 
action  or  incident  worthy  of  mention  appears  in  the 
records  or  can  be  gathered  from  tradition.  There 
was  only  one  enlistment  from  the  town  in  the  Mex- 
ican War — Nathan  King  (2d).  He  was  in  two  bat- 
tles, in  one  of  which  he  was  wounded. 

The  Civil  War  or  War  of  the  Rebellion. — 
The  startling  intelligence  flashed  over  the  country,  | 
on  Monday,  April  15,  1861,  of  the  attack  on  Fort  ■ 
Sumter,  aroused  the  people  of  Shirley,  as  it  did  the  [ 
whole  North.     Informal  meetings  were  held,  projects 
discussed  and  services  tendered  by  persons  of  all  ages.  ' 
Immediately  a  town-meeting  waa  convened.    At  this  ! 
meeting,  crowded  with  those  of  every  age  and  grade  ' 
of  life,  the  following  resolutions  were  presented  and 
unanimously  adopted:  ; 

'* /fc«o/ced.  That  the  town  of  Shirley  pav  to  all  volunteers  who  have 
enlistetl,  or  who  mHyenllat  lierertftei;  fur  the  present  war  (the  same  being 
residentB  of  said  town  at  the  diite  of  their  enlistment),  the  sum  of  twelve 
dollars  per  month,  in  addition  to  the  compensiitiun  now  made  by  gov- 
ernment; said  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  families  of  any  suih  volnnteei?,  in 
their  absence,    at  the  discretion   of    the   committee  hereafter  namctl.   i 
And  should  they  fall  in  battle,  the  same  snm  to  be  paid  tu  their  families  I 
during  the  term  of  enlistment.     And,  if  any  such  volunteei3  are  single  ' 
men,  the  said  sum  to  be  paid  to  them  at  the  expiration  of  their  respec-  i 
tive   enlistmeutB,   or  to  their  legal   representatives.     Also   to  furnish   j 
them   with   all   suitable   and    necessary   outfits,  not  furnished   by  the  I 
State  or  Genernl  Government,  at  the  discretion  of  said  committee. 

"  i?ew;red.  That  the  town  raise   the  sum  of  five   hundred  dollars  for  [ 
the  purpose  above  mentioned,  and  that  the  same  be  assessed  the  present  ' 
year  ;  and  that  the  town  treasurei*  l>e  and  is  hen  by  authorized  to  bor-  I 
row  any  sum  or  sums  of  mouey  for  the  purposes  specified,  not  to  exceed 
ten  thousand  dollars." 

Measures  were  taken  at  this  meeting  for  raising  a 
company  for  the  Fifty-third  Massachusetts  Regiment. 
This   company,  when   organized,  took   the   name  of  ! 
"Munson  Guard.s,"  in  honor  of  N.  C.  Munson,  from 
whom  it  received  the  generous  gifl  of  five  hundred 
dollars.     At  a  meeting  held  April  28,  1862,  further  | 
action  was  taken  in  behalf  of  the  families  of  those  in  i 
the  service.     It  waa  voted  "to  raise  and  assess  one 
thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  federal  army,  and   that  the  same,  or 
such  part  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be  paid  out 


by  the  selectmen  to  families  where  they  are  certain 
the  same  will  be  refunded  by  the  State." 

In  July  of  this  ye;ir,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the 
President  for  more  soldiers,  the  quota  of  the  town 
was  sixteen.  This  was  soon  filled,  the  tov.-n  vot- 
ing, at  a  meeting  held  on  the  23d  of  the  month,  a 
bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  soldier,  and 
authorizing  the  treasurer  to  secure  a  loan  of  sixteen 
hundred  dollars  for  this  purpose.  When,  a  year  later, 
another  call  came  from  the  President  for  still  more 
men,  to  fill  the  rank.s  that  were  being  depleted  by 
lo.-ses  and  expirations  of  terms  of  service,  volunteer 
enlistments  had  reached  their  limit,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  draft  the  number  required.  To  meet  its 
duty  to  these,  the  town  voted,  at  a  meeting  held  July 
27,  1863,  to  "  pay  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  of  its 
quota  of  drafted  men,  or  their  substitutes,  who  go 
into  the  service  under  the  late  call  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  »nd  also  to  furnish  State  aid  to 
their  families  according  to  law."  Other  action,  of 
record,  for  maintaining  its  part,  by  the  town,  in  this 
crisis  of  the  nation's  life,  was  on  July  5,  1864,  when 
it  was  voted  "  to  raise  two  thousand  dollars,  to  pay 
volunteers  that  have  been  enlisted  for  this  town,  or 
may  hereafter  be  obtained  to  fill  the  quota  next  called 
for  by  the  President."  Also,  "that  the  selectmen, 
after  expending  the  two  thousand  dollars  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  recruiting,  be  further  authorized  to 
pay  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  to  each  and 
every  recruit  they  may  obtain,  in  order  that  our  full 
quota  be  kept  up."  And  then,  a  month  later,  it  was 
voted,  "that  the  town  pay  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  in  gold  to  each  and  every  volunteer  who 
will  enlist,  or  to  any  enrolled  man  who  will  furnish 
a  substitute,  to  fill  this  town's  quota  under  the  call  of 
the  President  for  five  hundred  thousand  men."  A 
few  months  later  a  rumor  was  prevalent  of  an  ex- 
pected call  for  additional  recruits,  and  on  November 
8th  it  was  voted  "that  the  selectmen  be  constituted 
a  committee,  and  authorized  immediately  to  borrow 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  dollars,  and  pro- 
cure recruits  to  fill  an  anticipated  call  for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men."  One  more  item  completes  the 
record  of  municipal  appropriation  and  activity  for 
this  important  and  trying  period.  January  24,  1865, 
but  a  little  more  than  two  months  before  the  note  of 
final  victory  rang  exultingly  through  the  land,  a 
meeting  was  convened,  at  which  the  selectmen  were 
"  authorized  to  procure  and  put  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  fifteen  men,  in  addition  to  those 
already  in."  Also,  "to  borrow  a  sum  of  money  suflS- 
cient  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  to  each  of  the  men  who  have  been  put  in  or 
may  be  put  in  before  the  18th  of  March,  1865 — who 
have  not  been  paid  according  to  a  previous  vote  of 
the  town." 

The  whole  number  of  men  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice from  the  town,  and  credited  to  it  on  the  rolls, 
waa  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight — about  one-tenth 
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of  the  full  number  of  its  population  during  these 
years.  Two  of  these  served  in  the  navy.  The  loss 
by  death  on  the  field,  or  from  wounds,  and  disease 
caused  by  the  hardships  and  exposures  of  army  life, 
was  tweniy-one. 

During  all  these  intensely  anxious  years,  those  who 
remained  at  home  were,  in  common  with  all  the 
towns,  constantly  engaged  in  procuring  and  furnish- 
ing supplies  for  the  needs  and  comforts  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  camp  and  hospital.  The  full  appro- 
priation and  expenditure  of  the  town  for  the  men  it 
put  into  the  service  by  enlistment  and  draft  amounted 
to  about  eight  thousand  dollars.  The  complete  list 
of  the  names  of  these  men  is  here  given : 

Army. — John  H.  .\Iger,  Michael  T.  Ames,  James  Armstrong,  Octave 
Anedette,  George  W.  Baker,  Oliver  Dalculin,  Horace  A.  Bulcolm,  Frank 
Balculm,  ThoraaB  Baley,  George  V.  Barrett,  George  H-  Bean),  Fraak  M. 
BoyntoQ.  Andrew  Blood,  Chrietuff  Brockcnnaa,  Cliurtea  H.  Brown, 
Jo«eph  Brouker,  Xurniao  H.  Bnice,  Henry  Bunnell.  Henry  S.  Bntler, 
Meditrd  Bourcnrd,  Edwhrd  E.  Carr,  Norton  E.  ChaniUertaiii,  Charlea  P. 
Chandler,  .\ndrew  J.  Clough,  Philip  Couners,  Charles  U.  Coivdrey, 
MoaesCram,  John  R.  Cram,  Thotnaa  Daley,  31ii:lmel  Danlon,  Granville 
C.  W.  Davis,  Chas.  B.  Davia,  Henry  .\.  Di.\on,  Edward  Donahue,  Pt-rcy 
H  Dunkinp,  Joseph  Duprey,  Estes  Elliott,  Henry  Elmore,  Owen  Elmure, 
Geo.  A.  Farmer,  W.  H.  Farmer,  Joseph  .\.  FamMortli,  John  W.  Farren, 
Simon  Fields,  Jereuiiab  Flynn,  George  F.  Fuller,  Pat)  ick  Gately,  John 
Gately,  Rock  St.  Goult,  John  Goodhue,  John  (josa,  William  Greenal^b, 
Benjamin  Grovner,  James  Haley,  William  L.  Harris,  Albert  L.  Hurt- 
well,  Junies  Hawkawortb,  George  Haynea,  Alviu  Heniy,  George  C. 
Hill,  William  Hodgman,  Charles  Hoffman,  Robertas  F-  Hulden,  Stephen 
HoAard,  Henry  Johnson,  Josephus  Jones,  .Vlhert  Kilburn,  Charle.,  E. 
Kilburn,  '.lesson  Kenney,  Daniel  L.  King,  Peter  King,  Thomas  Kit- 
tredge.  Thomas  Kelley,  Carle  Lanierlain.  Samuel  Lane,  *Jeo.  .\.  Lanccy, 
John  B.  Lapine,  Joseph  Lusier,  Peter  La\ily,  George  F.  Lawrence,  James 
H.  Litlle,  John  1£.  Linehan,  Stephen  W.  Longley,  Harrimxn  I.ongley, 
Frauk  Lovely,  Wm.  McGill,  Phelix  JIcGovcrn,  Isaac  .V.  .'\IcDaniels,  John 
SlcCarty,  Janiea  McGill,  Daniel  ^lahoney,  George  II.  ^tason,  William 
MrLelland,  Walter  3Iitcliell,  David  .Morrell,  William  M.  3Ioses.  George 
Munyon.  Emery  Munyon,  Thomas  McGovern,  Joel  C.  Neat,  Harrison 
Nelson.  Alexander  Nelson,  Abel  Nickless,  Duni.-1  o'Hern,  ^lichael 
O'Neal,  George  F.  Parker,  3Iarcus  31.  Parnienter,  Sidney  Parris,  John 
Peterson,  Charles  W.  Richards,  John  Roach,  Charles  F.  Robbins.  Har- 
rington W.  Sanders,  Otis  Saneil,  Cbuilee  P.  Sartell,  James  Sawtell,  E. 
M.  Smith,  Marcus  M.  Spaulding,  Lorenzo  Spaulding,  Henry  B.  Story, 
Henry  Taylor,  Walter  Taylor,  Granville  P.  Travis,  lames  Taylor.  Wal- 
ter roderwood,  William  W.  Underwood,  William  F.  Warren,  Henry 
A.  Waters,  Stephen  W'heeler,  John  Wheeler.  John  G.  White.  Henry  K. 
While,  Wellington  S.  White,  Walker  Wright,  Frederick  Wilson,  John 
Ziniuierman. 

.Viu-y. — Charles  Love,  Charles  E.  Richards. 

Mills,  Mascfacturers  and  Manufactories. — 
Like  all  newly  settled  communities,  Groton,  of  which 
the  present  Shirley  then  formed  a  part,  in  the  early 
part  of  her  settlement  lacked  the  means  of  supplying 
the  wants  and  needs  of  her  early  settlers. 

While  the  newly  cultivated  land  yielded  rich 
harvests  of  golden  grain  to  the  worker,  he  was  unable 
to  convert  this  grain  into  meal  without  the  aid  of  a 
mill,  and  there  was  none  in  Groton,  nor,  in  fact,  did 
such  a  mill  exist  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years  from 
its  first  settlement ;  hence  we  are  led  to  suppose  that 
the  colonists  were  obliged  to  use  hand-mills  or  Famp- 
mortars  to  grind  their  corn,  but  no  record  of  their  use 
e.icists,  either  written  or  traditional. 

Mr.  Butler  says,  in  his  "  History  of  Groton,"  that 
the  first  corn-mill   erected   within    the   territory   of 


Grojon  was  by  John  Prescott,  in  company  with  his 
son,  Jonas  Prescott,  who  afterwards  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  inhabitant  of  Groton.  This  mill  stood  on  a 
small  stream  of  water  in  what  was  then  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  territory,  but  in  what  is  now  the  north- 
erly section  of  Harvard  ;  and  there  it  stands  yet  and 
is  devoted  to  its  original  purpose. 

A  few  years  after  this  mill  was  erected  the  Indians 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  Harvard,  but,  fortunately 
for  the  people,  this  property  was  overlooked,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  its  work  after  a  lapse  of  over  two  centuries, 
it  having  been  erected  in  1673. 

For  eight  years  this  mill  was  the  only  one  the  in- 
habitants of  this  section  had  to  carry  their  grain  to, 
and  in  consequence  was  constantly  engaged — in  fact, 
such  was  the  press  of  work  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  enacted  a  lawrequiring  the  proprietor  of  the  mill 
to  set  apart  the  second  and  sixth  days  of  each  week  for 
the  purpose  of  grinding  the  grain  of  the  people  of 
Groton  on  those  days. 

In  1681  James  Prescott,  who  was  active  in  (he  es- 
tablishing of  the  mill  above  mentioned,  erected  another 
mill  on  the  easterly  boundary  of  the  tei  ritory,  on  what  is 
now  known  as  Stony  Brook,  near  its  issue  from  Forge 
Pond  (so-called),  being  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
town  of  AVestford.  . 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  territory  of  the 
present  Shirley  was  flhit  settled  in  1720,  and  the 
northerly  part  was  soon  taken  up  for  farms ;  but  all 
grain  had  to  be  carried  to  the  old  mill,  now  in  Har- 
vard, or  to  the  Forge  Pond  mill,  now  in  Westfcrd,  to 
be  ground. 

We  of  the  present  day  cannot  understand  the  hard- 
ship this  was  to  the  early  settler  to  carry  grain  for  a 
distance  of  from  four  to  ten  miles  over  rough  ro.ida, 
often  mere  bridle-patha  cut  through  the  woods — no 
such  roads  or  highways  as  we  of  the  present  genera- 
tion are  used  to.  Few  of  our  forefathers  were  the  for- 
tunate possessors  of  horses,  for  they  were  luxuries  in 
those  days,  and  as  for  light  carriages,  they  did  not  exist ; 
so  that  the  early  settlers  were  compelled  to  use  ox- 
teams  and  even  wheelbarrows  to  transport  the  grain, 
and,  indeed,  many  were  the  loads  borne  on  the  strong 
shoulders  of  the  hardy  settlers,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  Through  rain  and  shine,  snow  and  hail,  they  bore 
their  burdens  over  the  weary  miles,  often  compelled  to 
make  two  trips  ere  they  could  bring  back  the  meal 
they  required  for  their  sustenance,  for  the  mills  were 
small  and  unable  to  fulfill  all  the  demands  made  upon 
them  with  facility. 

The  first  mill  in  the  limits  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Shirley  was  built  by  William  Longley,  an  early 
settler,  and  Samuel  Hazen,  who  settled  here  in  1749. 
This  was  a  grist-mill  to  which  was  added  later  a  saw- 
mill. 

This  mill  was  a  small  one  of  but  a  single  run  of 
stones,  and  was  not  furnished  with  the  means  for  bolt- 
ing flour. 

But  such  were  the  needs  of  the  people  that  the  un- 
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dertaking,  small   though  it  was,  was  considered  gs  a 
harbinger  of  better  times. 

This  mill  stood  on  the  site  of  the  "  Shirley  O;tton- 
Mill,"  better  known  perhaps  as  the  "  Red  Mill,"  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1867. 

The  above  partnership  lasted  but  a  few  years,  Mr. 
Hazen  selling  out  his  interest  to  Mr.  Longley,  who 
continued  to  serve  his  patrons  as  "  miller  "  until  old 
age  compelled  him  to  retire,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son. 

As  the  years  rolled  on  these  mills,  went  to  decay 
and  others  were  built  upon  the  same  privilege,  but 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  by  one  Henry 
Haskell.  These  mills  afterwards  were  owned  by 
Israel  Longley,  Esq.,  who  sold  them  to  Thomas  Hazen, 
who,  in  turn,  sold  them  to  Israel  Longley,  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  first  owner.  In  1872  the  mills  were 
purchased  by  Mr.  N.  C.  Munson  and  the  grist-mill 
was  used  for  other  purposes. 

George  Davis,  Esq.,  next  became  the  owner  of  the 
saw-mill  and  for  some  years  carried  on  an  extensive 
business  in  lumber,  furni-'hing  in  quantities  large  or 
small  to  suit  the  requirements  of  purchasers.  In  1886 
he  ceased  to  carry  on  business  at  the  mills,  and  they 
remained  idle  until  the  following  year,  when  the  pro- 
perty was  purchased  by  Mr.  Gilbfrt  M.  Ballou,  of 
Shirley.  He  at  once  repaired  the  buildings  and  erected 
in  connection  with  the  mill  alarge  carpenter's  shop, 
and  fitted  it  up  with  a  full  line  of  wood-working  ma- 
chines necessary  to  carry  on  his  trade. 

Mr.  Ballou  has  done  quite  an  extensive  business  in 
sawing  lumber  since  he  started,  the  first  year  sawing 
out  about  150,000  feet,  and  he  has  since  turned  out 
from  250,000  to  300,000  feet  annually.  It  might  well 
be  supposed  that  the  supply  of  trees  of  a  size  suitable 
for  lumber  would  have  been  exhausted  long  ago,  but 
each  season  brings  its  full  supply  of  logs,  and  the 
space  in  front  of  his  mill  is  filled  to  overflowing  with 
great  piles  of  pine  and  chestnut  logs  waiting  to  be 
turned  into  boards. 

The  second  grist-mill  was  built  on  Mulpus  Brook, 
in  that  part  of  the  town  known  as  Wood's  Village. 
This,  too,  like  the  one  on  the  Catacunemaug,  con- 
tained but  one  run  of  stones  and  was  wanting  many 
of  those  conveniences  now  considered  necessary. 

But  it  filled  a  long-felt  want,  for,  being  situated  at 
the  opposite  border  of  the  town  from  the  other  mill, 
it  greatly  shortened  the  distance,  thereby  proving  a 
great  accommodation  to  the  dwellers  in  its  vicinity. 

Francis  Harri.s  was  the  first  owner  of  this  mill,  and 
James  Dickson  erected  a  saw-mill  in  connection  with 
it,  both  of  which  were  afterwards  owned  and  operated 
by  the  same  person. 

These  mills  passed  through  many  hands,  until  in 
1822  Jonathan  Kilburn  became  the  owner,  and  they 
were  operated  by  him  uniil  his  death,  in  1881. 

Mr.  Kilburn  was  an  energetic  business  man,  sparing 
neither  time  nor  expense  in  fitting  up  his  mill  to  meet 
the  needs  and   demands  of  the   public.    This   mill. 


after  its  renovation,  was  better  fitted  for  the  work  of 
milling  than  its  predecessor,  it  consisting  of  two  luns 
of  stonf  s  and  an  apparatus  for  t-ifting  the  wheat  as  it 
entered  the  hopper,  and  for  bolting  it  after  it  was 
ground.  The  mill  was  also  furnished  with  a  second 
bolt  that  was  used  in  sifting  flour  from  the  meal  of 
the  coaiaer  grains.  Mr.  Kilburn  did  a  large  lumber 
business  in  connection  with  his  grist-mill. 

The  third  mill  for  grinding  was  erected  on  the  Cat- 
acunemaug, a  little  above  that  of  Messrs.  Longley  & 
Hazen,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream,  by 
Joseph  Edgarton.  This  was  abandoned  after  a  fevr 
years,  the  owner  deeming  it  of  no  avail  to  compete 
with  his  long-established  neighbors  below  him. 

The  fourth  grist-mill,  with  saw-mill  connected,  was 
built  by  Jonas  Longley,  Esq.,  in  1790,  on  the  Nashua 
River,  on  that  part  now  belonging  to  the  town  of 
Ayer.  This  mill  was  operated  by  Mr.  Longley  until  his 
death.  Various  persons  were  owners  and  operators 
of  these  mills,  among  them  Eli  Page  &  Sons,  who  were 
the  last  owners  while  the  property  remained  within 
the  boundaries  of  Shirley.  This  firm  renewed  the 
business  formerly  carried  on, — the  mills  under  a  former 
owner  having  been  used  for  other  purpo>es, — and 
added  a  shingle-mill  and  also  Increased  the  water 
privilege. 

The  next  saw-mill  of  which  we  have  record  was 
built  by  Samuel  Hazen  in  1829,  on  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Catacunemaug.  The  mill  was  run  until 
the  summer  of  1856,  when  it  was  swept  away  by  the 
breaking  of  the  reservoir  above  it.  The  building  of 
this  mill  opened  the  way  for  the  settlement  of  a  small 
village  known  as  the  ''  North  Bend." 

In  1836  Peter  Page  built  a  saw-mill  on  Mulpus 
Brook,  a  short  distance  above  its  junction  with  the 
Nashua  River.  Mr.  Page  died  shortly  after,  and  the 
mill  propery  pa'sed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  R.  P. 
&  M.  W.  Wood. 

In  1856  Alvin  White  and  Edwin  L.  White  came  to 
Shirley  and  purchased  the  mill  and  privilege  known 
as  "  Peter  Page's  Mill,"  of  Robert  P.  and  Moses  W. 
Wood,  connecting  therewith  a  basket  manufactory. 
On  the  8th  of  March,  1857,  this  mill  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  It  was  immediately  rebuilt,  with  enlarge- 
ments and  improvements.  The  Messrs.  Whire  did  a 
large  and  lucrative  business  in  the  manufacture  of 
baskets,  sawing  lumber,  etc.,  until  1861,  when  Alvin 
White  disposed  of  his  share  to  Edwin  L.  aud  pur- 
chased an  estate  higher  up  the  river,  which  he  en- 
larged, and,  in  company  with  his  son,  continued  the 
manufacture  of  baskets — making  some  ten  thousand 
per  annnm. 

Edwin  L.  continued  to  carry  on  business  at  the  old 
stand,  and  the  average  number  of  splint  baskets 
manufactured  by  him  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  bus- 
iness was  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand.  His  yearly 
production  now  is  upwards  of  ten  thousand  baskets 
of  all  sizes  and  grades,  from  the  small  one  holding 
fc'ur  quarts  to  the  mammoth  one  holding  forty  bushels. 


SHIRLEY. 
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The  baskets  are  used  by  manufacturers,  marketmeu 
and  farmers. 

Special  power  machinery  is  used  to  get  out  the 
greater  quantity  of  the  basket  stock,  the  lumber 
being  sawed  into  plauki",  then  steamed  and  put 
into  the  slicing-machine.  A  portion  of  the  stock  is, 
however,  split  and  shaved  in  the  old  way.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  Mr.  White  has 
done  a  large  business  in  sawing  lumber,  some  years 
sawing  500,000  feet.  He  also  prepares  staves  and 
shingles,  turning  out  about  500,000  annually. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  wants  of  the  early  settlers,  so 
far  as  food  and  shelter  are  concerned,  were  provided 
for  by  the  several  mills  established  upon  the  banks  of 
the  various  streams  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  the 
grain  and  sawing  the  huge  logs  into  boards.  Yet 
there  remained  other  wants  and  needs  to  be  provided 
for.  While  the  men  toiled  in  the  field.<,  clearing  the 
land  for  planting  and  sowing  and  harvesting  the 
grain,  and  then,  when  harvested,  carrying  it  to  the 
mill  to  be  converted  into  meal,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed the  mothers,  wives  and  sisters  were  idle ;  far 
from  it,  for,  in  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the 
house,  they,  by  their  own  hands,  made  all  the  cloth- 
ing worn  by  them  and  their  families. 

It  is  true  that  their  homes  were  not  as  large  and 
elaborate  as  those  of  our  day,  nor  were  they  furnished 
with  as  many  ornaments  and  rare  pieces  of  bric-a- 
brac  ;  few  were  the  rooms  they  had  to  keep  clean  and 
tidy,  for  their  houses  were  mostly  rude,  unfinished 
dwellings — log  cabins  in  many  instances — and  the 
household  utensils  were  of  the  commonest  and  coarsest 
kinds. 

But  their  chief  labor  lay  in  the  preparing  of  the 
flax  and  wool,  as  it  came  from  the  field  and  flock, 
into  garments  of  warmth  and  comfort  for  the  wear  of 
the  families,  and  so,  thus  was  supplied  in  the  early 
times  another  of  the  wants  of  the  settlers. 

But  as  dme  wore  on  these  colors  grew  monotonous 
to  the  people,  and  they  began  to  make  use  of  art  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  material  that  wa.s  of  a  lighter, 
smoother  and  finer  texture  than  that  which  they  had  so 
long  been  used  to,  and,  hence,  the  dyeing,  fulling,  shear- 
ing and  pressing  processes  were  adopted,  to  bring  about 
this  desired  change.  These  different  processes  were 
carried  on  in  an  establishment,  and  were  called  cloth- 
ing-mills. Clothing-mills  were  introduced  into  the 
Colonies  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ^seventeenth  or  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  soon  the  pro- 
cess of  breaking  and  rolling  wool  was  added,  which  was 
a  great  benefit  to  the  female  sex,  as  it  lightened  the 
labors  of  making  cloth. 

These  mills  were  early  introduced  into  Shirley,  and 
thus  another,  the  third,  industry  was  commenced. 
They  little  thought  when  the  first  mill,  small  though 
it  was,  was  built,  that  it  would  be  the  forerunner  of 
an  industry  that  would  prove  to  be  Shirley's  greatest 
manufacturing  interest,  but  such  it  was;  the  '  cloth- 
ier's mill,  '  with  its  crude  and  imperfect  machinery, 
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was  closely  followed  by  the  cotton-mill,  with  its  deli- 
cate and  intricate  mechanism,  furnishing  employment 
to  the  many  and  substantially  improving  the  finan- 
cial interest  of  the  town. 

All  through  the  early  years  of  the  settlement  and 
until  within  a  comparatively  few  years  the  settlers  of 
the  northern  part  of  our  country  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  keepiug  a  few  sheep  to  furnish  the  wool 
from  which  might  be  made  the  e  very-day  clothes  of  the 
family.  The  woolen  blankets  for  winter  use  were 
obtained  from  the  same  source.  The  farmers  also 
raised  a  little  flax,  that  the  needs  of  the  family 
through  the  summer  might  be  met. 

The  work  of  manufacturing  this  cloth  devolved 
upon  the  female  portion  of  the  family  ;  they  took 
the  flax  aa  it  was  brought  from  the  field,  and  the 
wool  as  it  was  shorn  from  off  the  backs  of  the 
sheep,  and  by  a  slow  and  laborious  process,  called 
hand-carding,  converted  it  into  rolls ;  these  rolls  were 
spun  into  yarn,  and  the  yarn  was,  in  turn,  woven  into 
cloth  by  the  use  of  hand- power  machinery.  As  there 
existed  in  those  early  times  no  establishment  for  the 
dyeing  and  dressing  of  cloth,  and  not  even  in  the 
homes  of  the  settlers  was  the  use  of  the  dye-pot 
known,  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  some  other 
means  whereby  a  change  of  color  could  be  obtained. 
Therefore,  the  colonists  bred  aheep  of  two  colors — 
white  and  black — the  mixture  of  whose  wool  gave 
that  sober  gray  tint  to  the  cloth  that  our  forefathers 
so  highly  prized. 

Later  on  these  hand  labors  were  lightened  by  the 
introduction  and  use  of  machinery  operated  by  water- 
power,  and  the  various  streams  running  through  the 
town  were  utilized  to  furnish  the  power. 

The  first  clothier's  mill  was  built  on  the  Squanna- 
cook  River,  near  the  village  of  that  name,  in  the  year 
1739,  by  Elisha  Rockwood,  who  came  from  Wrentham. 

Mr.  Rockwood  continued  in  business  until  old  age 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  it  to  his  son,  Samuel 
Rockwood,  who,  in  turn,  dyed  and  dressed  cloth  until 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1804.  Samuel  Rockwood  and  Sewall  Rockwood,  sons 
of  Samuel  Rockwood,  succeeded  to  the  business,  and 
run  the  mill  until  the  business  was  superseded  by  the 
more  modern  methods  of  manufacture.  In  1812 
William  Flint  and  Thomas  Sweetser  added  a  carding- 
mill  to  the  dyeing  and  dressing  departments;  this 
they  continued  until  about  the  year  1836,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  business,  owing  to  i 
lack  of  employment. 

The  second  clothier's  mill  was  situated  upon  the 
Mulpus  Brook,  and  connected  with  the  corn-mill  pre- 
viously erected  by  Francis  Harris,  E^.  who  also 
built  the  clothier's  mill.  llr.  Harris  was  a  man  of 
influence  in  the  town,  both  as  a  public  official  and  a 
private  citizen. 

Joseph  Edgarton  was  the  builder  of  the  third  cloth- 
ier's mill,  which  was  situated  on  the  Catacunemaug; 
this  mill  was  never  very  prosperous,  as  the  Rockwood 
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mill  had  established  such  a  reputation  for  good  work, 
that  competition  was  uoavailinj?,  and  the  establish- 
ment was  devoted  to  some  other  occupation  that 
would  yield  better  income. 

The  fourth  and  last  clothing-mill  was  erected  by 
one  James  Wilson,  an  Irish  immigrant,  and  the  first 
and  only  one  who  obtained  naturalization  in  Shirley 
for  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  first  century  of  its 
incorporation.  This  also  was  situated  on  the  Mulpus 
Brook.  Levi  Wheeler  rented  and  occupied  the  mill 
for  a  few  years,  but  soon  he,  too,  as  well  as  tiie  others 
of  his  craft,  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  inroads  of 
lashion,  which  adopted  the  use  of  foreign  fabrics  in 
preference  to  those  of  home-made  character.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  a  carding  manufactory  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  this  mill.  He  carried  on  the  business 
of  carding  till  old  age  and  infirmities  compelled  him 
to  stop. 

As  has  been  noticed,  the  "clothier's  mills  "  were 
800n  followed  by  the  establishment  of  factories  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  yam  and  cotton  cloth, 
which  proved  to  be  the  greatest  and  most  important 
of  Shirley's  varied  industries.  The  enterprise  of  her 
citizens  was  manifested  by  the  many  factories  erected 
along  the  banks  of  the  various  streams,  where  water 
privileges  existed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  town. 
For  many  years  the  hum  and  noise  of  the  busy  loom 
and  spindle  were  heard  on  all  sides,  and  the  streets  of 
the  village  were  filled  with  young  people  eager  for 
recreation  after  a  hard  day's  work  at  the  mill.  The 
stores  were  doing  a  prosperous  business  supplying 
the  wants  and  needs  of  the  people.  This  continued 
for  yeara  until,  for  various  reasons. — fire,  flood  and 
financial  depression, — the  mills  one  by  one  ceased 
operations  until  in  1884  the  closing  of  the  Phcenix 
and  Fredonia  Mills  brought  the  career  of  the  town  ai 
an  active  cotton  manufacturing  village  to  a  close. 
These  last-named  mills  are  now  running  again  under 
new  management,  as  will  be  noted  later  on  in  this 
chapter. 

The  first  of  these  mills  was  erected  as  early  as 
1812,  and  waa  situated  on  the  Catacuneraaug,  very 
nearly  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  present  mill  known 
as  Munson's  Yam-Mill,  or  the  New  Mill.  The  mill 
was  built  by  a  company  from  Harvard,  consisting  of 
Simon  Willard,  Joel  Willard  and  Zaccheus  Gates. 
Before  it  was  completed  it  was  purchased  by  Joseph 
Edgarton,  who  sold  it  to  Merrick  Rice,  of  Lancaster. 
Moses  Carlton,  also  of  Lancaster,  became  a  partner 
of  Merrick  Rice,  and  later  on  became  the  sole  pro- 
prietor. This,  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  was  the 
third  dbtton  factory  built  in  this  country  ;  the  first 
being  the  Slater  factory  at  Webster,  Worcester  County, 
and  the  second  the  factory  at  Walthara.  In  1818  the 
property  was  transferred  to  Joseph* Edgarton  &  Co., 
and  they  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth 
until  1834,  doing  a  successful  and  profit;'.ble  business. 
But  the  death  of  one  of  the  company,  Adolphus 
Whitcomb,  and    the  great  depression    of  business 


throughout  New  England  that  year,  together  with 
large  investments  in  land,  brought  them  to  failure, 
and  the  business  was  discontinued.  The  macliinery 
was  removed  from  the  building,  and  the  building  was 
not  occupied,  excepting  the  basement,  which  was  used 
for  various  trades,  as  will  be  noted  later  on. 

The  second  cotton  mill,  known  as  the  Fort  Tond 
Mill,  was  built  by  Joseph  Edgarton  and  Lemuel  Wil- 
lard, and  was  located  on  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Catecunemaug,  on  the  western  piivilege  of  that  stream. 

Hiram  Longley  purchased  this  property  about  the 
year  1840  and  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  it.  He 
disposed  of  it  to  Israel  Longley  and  it  was  by  him 
connected  with  the  Shirley  Cottou-Mill  and  used  as 
the  weaving  department.  It  was  at  this  time  supplied 
with  fifty-six  looms. 

In  1868  this  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was 
soon  replaced  by  a  new  structure  built  of  wood,  with 
a  brick  basement.  In  1877  this  mill,  together  with 
the  dwelling-houses  and  other  buildinj^s  connected 
therewith,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  W.  Cow- 
drey,  who  commenced  the  manufacture  of  "  leather 
board,"  an  industry  as  yet  new  to  the  village,  although 
paper-making  had  been  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
He  manufactured  about  five  tons  of  the  "leather 
board  "  per  week  for  several  years. 

In  1881  Mr.  Cowdrey  added  a  mill  for  sawing  lum- 
ber and  stave  material,  and  in  1881-82  sawed  out  some 
700,000  feel  lumber  and  some  (500,000  staves.  Con- 
nected with  this  saw-mill  was  a  coopering  establish- 
ment, conducted  by  Granville  Fairbanks,  who  turned 
out  12,000  casks  of  different  dimensions  per  month. 
Later  on  Seth  F.  Dawson  became  the  owner.  There 
were  one  or  two  other  lines  of  business  carried  on  in 
some  of  the  buildings  connected  with  this  mill.  Dec. 
14,  1884,  the  mill,  together  with  the  contents,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  supposed  to  be  of  incendiary  origin, 
causing  a  total  loss  of  S23,000,  which  was  partially 
covered  by  insurance.  The  privilege  is  at  present  un- 
used. It  is  one  of  the  best  privileges  in  the  town,  and 
should  be  utilized  by  some  manufacturing  industry. 

The  third  cotton-mill  was  built  in  1823  and  1824, 
on  the  site  of  the  first  corn-mill,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Catacuneraaug.  This  mill,  known  as  the  "Shirley 
Cotton-Mill,"  was  built  by  Israel  Longley,  Esq.,  but 
on  his  death,  which  occurred  before  the  building  was 
completed,  Thomas  Hazen  became  the  owner. 

This  mill  was  for  many  years  rented  and  occupied 
by  John  Smith.  Israel  Longley,  son  of  the  original 
owner,  afterwards  operated  this  mill  for  many  years. 
It  had  2400  spindles,  and,  in  connection  with  Fo.-t 
Pond  Mill,  manufactured  nearly  700,(i00  yards  of 
broAVQ  sheeting  annually.  This  mill  was  destroyed 
by  fire  May  2G,  1867. 

The  next  cotton-mill,  or  the  fourth,  was  what  is 
known  as  the  Fredonia  Mill,  and  is  situated  on  the 
Catacunemaug,  a  short  distance  below  the  bridge.  It 
was  built  in  1832,  by  a  company  of  the  same  name 
incorporated  February  16,  1832. 
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The  building  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long, 
thirty-six  feet  broad  and  three  stories  high.  When 
first  built  the  mill  was  run  by  water-power,  but  in 
later  years  a  boiler-house  and  stack  were  added,  so 
that  now  the  mill  is  equipped  with  both  steam  and 
water. 

From  1832  until  1863  Messrs.  Israel  Longley  and 
Willard  Worcester  were  the  proprietors.  Upon  the 
death  of  one  of  the  partners  they  were  succeeded  by 
Levi  Holbrook,  E.  W.  Hoi  brook  and  Charles  W. 
Smith,  under  the  firm-name  of  Levi  Holbrook  &  Co. 
This  firm  continued  until  the  year  18t>8,  when  the 
interest  of  the  Messrs.  Holbrook  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Smith,  the  firm  then  becoming  C.  W.  &  J. 
E.  Smith.  These  gentlemen  were  sons  of  John  Smith, 
who  for  a  time  rented  the  Shirley  Cotton-Mill.  Mr. 
Levi  Holbrook  was  the  superintendent  of  the  mill, 
under  the  new  firm,  for  some  time.  This  mill,  at  this 
lime,  ran  3280  spindles  and  sixty-eight  looms,  and 
employed  about  sixty  operatives.  The  yearly  pro- 
duct was  1,189,000  yards  of  light-brown  sheetings. 
Mr.  Warren  N.  Orswell,  who  is  well  known  as  a  mill 
man,  was  the  agent  of  this  miil,  as  well  as  of  the  Phoe- 
nix, for  several  years.  This  mill  was  shut  down  in 
the  summer  of  1884. 

Connected  with  this  mill  are  twenty-five  tenements 
for  such  of  the  help  as  are  married,  and  in  addition 
there  is  a  large  boarding-house.  A  beautiful  avenue 
leads  from  this  mill  to  the  main  road. 

In  188(5  Mr.  J.  E.  Smith  became  the  sole  owner  of 
this  property,  and  in  September  of  the  following  year 
Alfred  Page,  of  Aver,  purchased  it,  and  in  December 
of  that  year  deeded  it  to  E.  A.  Richardson,  who  has 
since  carried  it  on,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Page. 
This  new  company  employs  about  forty  operatives. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  prop- 
erty, and  new  machinery  of  various  sorts  added,  so 
that  now  the  mill  runs  seventy-four  looms  and  2880 
spindles,  and  turns  out  annually  about  1,000,000 
yards  of  light  sheetings,  of  a  value  of  $35,000.  The 
yearly  pay-roll  amounts  to  about  §11,000. 

The  fifth  cotton-mill  was  built  in  1840  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Hazen,  near  the  saw-mill  erected  by  him  in  1829, 
at  the  part  of  the  town  called  North  Bend.  He  also 
built  several  tenement-houses  for  the  use  of  the 
operatives. 

This  was  called  the  Lake  Mill,  and  was  first  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Oliver  Barrett.  It  was  afterwards  en- 
larged and  operated  by  the  Fredonia  Mill  proprietors. 
Afterwards  a  company  from  Boston  operated  it  until 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  September  17,  ISGti.  This 
mill  was  fitted  with  two  thousand  spindles  and  fifty- 
two  looms,  manufacturing  about  524,000  yards  of 
brown  sheetings  yearly. 

.^  short  distance  below  the  Fredonia  Mill,  on  the 
same  stream,  and  a  short  distance  above  its  juncture 
with  the  Nashua  River,  stands  the  largest  mill,  known 
as  the  "Phojnix  Jlill,"  the  sixth  cotton-mill  built  in 
town.     This  was  built  by  the  Shaker  Community  in 


the  year  1849,  and  they  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears. 
The  structure  is  of  brick,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
long,  fifty  feet  broad  and  three  stories  high,  exclusive 
of  the  attic.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  which  con- 
tains a  bell.  The  whole  structure  was  built  very 
thoroughly  in  every  detail.  There  are  three  blocks  of 
brick  dwelling-houses,  two  stories  high,  each  block  con- 
taining four  houses.  These  are  designed  for  such  of 
the  help  as  are  married  and  wish  to  be  housekeepers. 
There  is  also  a  large  three-s'.ory  brick  boarding-huuse, 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  all  those  who  prefer 
boarding.  Between  the  houses  and  the  mill-pond  is 
a  beautiful  grove  of  pine  trees  that  furnish  an  agree- 
able shade  from  the  summer  sun. 

There  was  also  a  large  and  commodious  agent's 
house,  furnished  by  the  proprietors,  connected  with 
the  establishment;  but  it  is  not  now  used  in  connection 
with  the  mill. 

The  dedication  of  this  mill  by  the  Shaker  frater- 
nity, on  May  17,  1851,  was  an  occurrence  of  such 
marked  interest  and  peculiarity  that  the  following 
extract  from  the  account  published  by  the  New  Bed- 
ford Daily  Evening  Standard  is  here  inserted  : 

"The  United  Believers,  who  assembled  on  the  oc- 
casion, consisted  of  the  principal  of  the  Shirley  Shak- 
ers, with  a   large    number  who  were   invited   from 
the  society  in  Harvard,  numbering  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  persons  of  high  respectabil- 
ity, distinguished  for  their  neatness,  benevolence  and 
industry,  as  well  as  for  their  peculiar  manner  of  wor- 
ship.   The  services  were  opened  by  one  of  the  leading 
I  elders,  William  H.  Wetherbee,  who  delivered  an  ad- 
I  dress.    Thisaddress  was  followed  by  an  original  hymn, 
1  sung  by  the  congregation.  Lorenzo  Dow  Grosvenor,  en 
i  elder  from  Harvard,  then  addressed  the  assembly.  He 
■  earnestly  recommended  his  hearers  to  cultivate  the  dis- 
I  position  of  brotherly  love  in  all  partiee,  to  worship  with 
I  frequency  of  spirit,  and  obey  the  dictations  of  those 
heavenly  messengers  by  whom  he  felt  they  were  sur- 
rounded.    In  conclusion,  he  recommended  prayer,  in 
I  which  they  all  united,  kneeling  in  silence.     After  a 
!  few  minutes  they  arose  and  sang  a  hymn.     They  then 
I  proceeded  in  their  usual  manner  to  march  by  quick 
!  songs.    Some  thirty  or  more,  who  seemed  to  be  sing- 
ers, formed  an  oval,  facing  each  other,  and  the  rest 
marched  round  them,  two  deep,  making  one  c-rcle 
within  another;  after  awhile   the  inside  circle  faced 
around  and  marched  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  outside  column.    At  the  close  of  this  exercise 
they  took   theT  seats  in  nearly  the  same  form  they 
at  first  stood  in  ranks,  when  Elder  Grosvenor  briefly 
explained  the  views  and  beliefs  of  the  society.     He 
was  followed  by  Elder  William  Leonard,  who  more 
fully  entered  into  the  subject. 

"After  singing  an  original  poem  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. At  one  o'clock  the  people  reassembled  and 
seated  themselves  in  the  order  of  their  religious  usage 
and  opened  their  meeting  with  singing  a  hymn.  The 
short  a<ldress  preceding  the  active  worship  '.hen  fol- 
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lowed,  and  the  brethren  and  sisters  arranged  them- 
selves in  order  for  a  march  or  dance,  which  they 
entered  upon  with  renewed  spirit.  Several  brief  ad- 
dresses were  then  made  by  persons  of  both  sexes. 
Among  the  females  was  Mrs.  A.  D.  Cook,  who  was 
distinguished  for  her  gift  in  public  speaking. 

■'  The  meeting  closed  at  four  o'clock  p.ji.  The  ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  W.  H.  Wetherbee,  -aS  elder, 
and  Jonas  Nutting,  as  deacon,  who  discharged  their 
duties  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  themselves  and 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  spectators.  During  the 
exercises  several  songs  were  sung,  accompanied  by 
solemn  marches,  in  their  peculiar  manner,  which  ad- 
ded much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion." 

The  first  tenant  of  this  mill  was  a  company  from 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  called  the  "  Steam  SCill  Com- 
pany," which  they  soon  afterwards  changed  to  the 
more  fitting  name  of  the  "  Phwnix  Company."  This 
company  furnished  the  mill  with  shafting  and  ma- 
chinery, and  started  business  in  1852.  They  em- 
ployed about  one  hundred  persons,  the  mill  running 
5688  spindles,  3168  mule  spindles  and  2520  ring  and 
traveler  spindles,  and  130  looms.  Brown  and  bleached 
cottons  were  the  fabrics  manufactured,  and  the  annual 
product  was  1,050,000  yards. 

This  company  later  on  purchased  the  property, 
and,  in  1881,  disposed  of  it  to  Messrs.  C.  W.  &  J.  E. 
Smith,  the  proprietors  of  the  Fredonia  Mill,  who 
continued  to  manufacture  goods  of  the  same  grade  as 
their  predecessors. 

Mr.  Warren  N.  Orswell,  who  at  one  time  carried 
on  the  manufacture  of  cotton  at  the  Munson's  Mill, 
was  agent  of  this  mill  for  some  years.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Smith  died  in  the  spring  of  1883,  acd  the  following 
summer  both  this  and  the  Fredonia  Mill  were  shut 
down  and  remained  idle  for  some  years.  In  the 
month  of  July,  1888,  the  Phoenix  mill  property  was 
purchased  by  the  Sampson  Cordage  Works,  a  cor- 
poration having  a  capital  of  §80,000,  and  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  extend  the  business  already  established  and 
previously  carried  on  in  Boston  under  the  firm-name 
of  J.  P.  Tolman  &  Co. 

The  business  of  this  company  is  the  manufacture 
of  braided  cotton  cord  and  lines,  of  which  they  make 
a  very  large  assortment,  to  be  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, such  as  bell-cord  on  steam  and  horse-railways, 
window-cord,  fancy  awning-cord,  etc. 

They  immediately  commenced  at  Shirley  the  manu- 
facture of  their  yarns,  and,  in  February,  1889, 
moved  their  braiding-machines  from  Boston.  The 
company  employ  one  hundred  operators,  two-thirds 
of  whom  are  women  and  girls.  They  handle  a  ton 
of  cotton  every  day,  and  have  a  weekly  pay-roll  of 
about  $600.  The  oflicers  of  the  company  are  J.  P. 
Tolman,  president ;  Herbert  G.  Pratt,  treasurer ; 
Frank  D.  Aldrich,  secretary.  Mr.  J.  Edwin  Smith, 
a  former  owner  of  the  property,  is  a  director  in  the 
company.    The   business  headquarters  of  the  com- 


I  pany  are  at  its  Boston  office.  No.  164  High  Street. 
i  The  operation  of  this  mill,  which  had  so  long  lain 
!  idle,  and  the  filling  the  tenements  and  boarding- 
!  houses  with  busy  operatives,  has  done  much  to  im- 
!  prove  the  business  interests  of  the  town. 

To  ensure  this,  as  well  as  the  other  mills  farther 
up  the  stream,  a  supply  of  water  at  all  times,  a  res- 
ervoir was  built  upon  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Catacunemaug.  This  branch  of  the  river  was  fed  by 
two  large  ponds,  one  of  sixty  and  the  other  of  one 
I  hundred  and  twenty  acres  area.  In  order  to  enlarge 
these,  a  dam  was  thrown  across  the  river  in  1852,  at 
a  poiut  a  little  above  the  present  paper-mill  of  B.  S. 
j  Binnej',  and  a  pond  covering  some  seven  or  eight 
hundred  acres  was  secured.  Another  pond,  on  the 
southern  branch.  Fort  Pond,  in  Lancaster,  covering 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  was  utilized  later 
on  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  summer  of  1S56  this  dam  gave  way,  doing 
great  damage.  The  following  extract  from  the  "  His- 
tory of  Shirley,"  by  Rev.  S.  Chandler,  will  show  the 
extent  of  this  damage: 

"  On  the  2d  day  of  July,  1856,  the  reservoir  dam 
gave  way,  and  the  mass  of  water  which  it  had  held 
in  reserve  poured  down  the  valley,  overflowing  its 
banks,  and  inundating  fields  and  meadows  with  its 
turbid  waves.  Four  road  bridges,  five  mill-dams, 
two  blacksmith-shops,  one  saw-mill,  and  some  smaller 
buildings,  with  one  railroad  bridge,  were  swept  away, 
and  other  structures  were  partially  undermined  and 
injured.  This  was  a  sad  day  for  the  town  in  general, 
and  for  its  manufacturing  interests  in  particular.  The 
estimated  loss  occasioned  by  this  disaster,  public  and 
private,  was  about  §50,000.  The  cause  of  this  calam- 
ity has  not  been  fully  determined.  The  dam  had 
braved  all  the  force  of  the  spring  freshets,  and  at  the 
time  of  its  failure  the  water  was  two  and  a  half  I'eet 
below  high-water  mark.  Undaunted  by  disappoint- 
ment and  loss,  the  Keservoir  Company  immediately 
commenced  to  reconstruct  their  dam,  and  in  prosecu- 
ting their  work  they  aimed  to  place  their  structure  in 
a  position  of  such  security  as  to  bear  any  pressure 
of  water  to  which  it  could  be  subjected.  The  roll  is 
of  stone,  bedded  on  a  solid  foundation  and  jointed 
with  great  care.  This  foundation  is  protected  by 
plank  spiles,  driven  five  feet  into  the  solid  earth. 
These  spiles  are  continued  the  whole  length  of  the 
dam,  and  its  massive  embankments  are  sustained  by  a 
central  wall  of  strong  brick  masonry,  and  the  whole 
is  declared  finished  in  a  substantial  and  workmanlike 
manner." 

The  seventh  cotton  manufactory  in  town  whs 
founded  in  1865  by  Mr.  N.  C.  Munson,  a  widely-known 
contractor.  It  is  situated  on  the  privilege  of  the  first 
cotton-mill,  and  is  known  as  the  "Munson  Mill  or 
New  Mill."  It  is  a  large  structure,  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  feet  in  length,  three  stories  in  height  and 
furnished  with  steam  heat. 
It  was  fitted  with  3400  spindles,  eighty  looms,  and 
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employed  at  one  time  fifty  operatives,  turning  out 
about  fourteen  thousand  yards  of  brown  sheetings 
per  weeli. 

Later  on  this  mill  was  occupied  by  C.  A.  Edgarton 
&  Co.,  who  manufactured  tape  and  webb  for  suspenders. 

Warren  N.  Oswell,  at  one  time  agent  for  Phcenix  and 
Fredonia  Mills,  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
here  for  some  years ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Messrs. 
Nickless  &  Holt,  who  manufactured  cotton  yarns 
during  the  years  1887-88.  This  concern  run  3500 
spindles,  producing  3500  pounds  of  yams  per  week, 
and  employing  thirty  operatives. 

The  mill  now  stands  idle,  and  is  in  the  market  for 
a  purchaser,  offering  a  rare  opportunity  for  a  manu- 
facturiag  interest. 

This  completes  the  list  of  cotton  manufactories. 
Closely  following  comes  that  of  paper-making,  which 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  town  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Jonas  Parker  and  Thomas  Parker,  his  brother, 
went  to  Waltham  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  act 
of  paper-making.  After  a  year's  residence  in  that 
place  they  returned  to  Shirley,  and  in  connection 
with  .Joseph  Edgarton,  Esq.,  built  the  first  paper- 
mill.  This  was  located  on  the  Catacunemaug.  on  the 
spot  afterward  occupied  by  Messrs.  Pope  &  Co.  as  a 
fork-shop.  This  was  a  small  mill,  with  but  one  en- 
gine, and  there  was  no  means  of  drying  then  known 
but  by  sun  and  air.  But  the  advent  of  a  new  indus- 
try into  the  town  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
townspeople.  It  was  the  forerunner  of  a  large  in- 
dustry. 

The  Parker  Bros,  carried  on  the  business  for  some 
years,  finally  selling  out  to  Lemuel  Willard  &  Brother, 
who,  in  turn,  disposed  of  the  property  to  Joseph  Ed- 
garton &  Co.  This  firm  made  paper  here  for  some 
years,  but  finally  suspended  the  work  in  this  place, 
and  the  building  was  used  for  a  batting-mill,  continu- 
ing to  that  use  until  1S37,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  second  paper-mill  was  built  by  the  Edgarton 
Company,  who  had  become  interested  in  this  industry 
and  decided  to  enter  into  the  manufacture  on  ac  en- 
larged scale.  They  accordingly,  in  1828,  built  a  larger 
mill  upon  the  Nashua  River,  near  the  corn-mill 
erected  by  Joshua  Longley.  This  mill  was  two  stories 
in  height,  the  upper  part  being  entirely  devoted  to 
drying  purposes.  Mr.  H.  P.  Howe  was  the  superin- 
tendent of  this  mill.  "Mr.  Howe  was  a  skillful  ma- 
chinist," says  Rev.  Seth  Chandler,  in  his  "  History  of 
Shirley,"  and  he  devised  various  artificial  methods  to 
remedy  the  long  process  of  air-drying.  He  finally 
hit  upon  the  plan — which  he  subsequently  patented — 
of  the  '  fire-dryer.'  This  wonderful  machine,  after 
many  trials,  alterations  and  amendments,  was  at  length 
completed,  and  put  in  operation  with  satisfactory 
results.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  the  aston- 
ishment which  the  new  enterprise  created.  The  dull 
way  of  grinding  the  material,  pressing  it  into  sheets 
and  then  passing  it  through  a  long  season  of  air-dr)'- 


ing,  was  a  tedious  method  of  producing  one  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  domestic  and  business  use; 
and  such  was  the  imperfection  of  the  material  thus  pro- 
duced that  it  would  hardly  be  regarded  worthy  the 
meanest  service  to  which  paper  is  devoted  at  the 
present  time.  By  the  invention  of  Mr.  Howe  the 
pulp  was  received  at  one  extreme  end  of  the  machine, 
and  after  passing  through  a  complicated  process  of 
change  and  preparation,  was  discharged  at  the  other 
end  finished  paper,  ready  for  immediate  use." 

The  invention  of  the  "fire-dryer"  having  estab- 
lished the  reputation  of  Mr.  Howe,  he,  in  1833,  set  up 
a  machine-shop  near  the  mill  and  for  some  years  car- 
ried on  the  business  of  making  them. 

The  Edgarton  Mills  wereenlargedby  extending  the 
building  and  the  addition  of  new  machinery.  These 
mills  were  run  until  destroyed  by  fire,  June  15, 1837. 
In  1842  Mr.  Eli  Page  purchased  the  privilege  and 
erected  another  paper-mill,  renting  it  to  one  Moses 
Carlton  as  first  tenant,  but  it  was  soon  after  rented  to 
John  L.  HoUingsworth,  who  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved  it.  He  manufactured  yearly  50,000  reams 
of  paper.  Mr.  HoUingsworth  was  succeeded  in  1852 
by  Stephen  Roberts,  an  old  and  experienced  paper- 
maker,  who  made  manilla  paper  out  of  old  ropes — the 
cast-off  cordage  of  vessels — and  dyed  it  with  ochre, 
turning  out  about  one  ton  per  day. 

When  Mr.  Roberts  relinquished  the  business  the 
old  mill  was  removed  and  a  new  mill  built.  This  was 
occupied  by  John  Roberts,  a  son  of  Stephen.  This 
also  was  destroyed  by  fire,  having  been  occupied  but 
a  short  time. 

The  next  manufactory  of  paper  was  situated  in  the 
basement  of  the  mill  formerly  occupied  by  Joseph 
Edgarton  &  Co.  as  a  cotton  manufactory,  and  known 
as  the  "  Old  Red  Mill,"  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Edgarton  Mayo  : 

"  Bright  in  the  fore^ouod  of  wood  and  hill, 
Close  by  the  banks  of  my  native  riti, 
Rumbling  early  ere  dawn  of  light. 
Rumbling  late  through  the  winter's  night, 
When  all  the  air  and  the  earth  is  still. 
Toiltithand  groaneth  the  old  red  mill.'* 

This  was  owned  by  William  W.  Edgarton.  It  was 
furnished  with  a  steam-dryer  and  turned  out  about 
four  hundred  reams  of  coarse  wrapping-paper  per 
week. 

The  fourth  paper-mill  was  commenced  in  1837,  in 
the  building  erected  by  the  Messrs.  Rockwood  as  a 
clothier's  mill,  on  the  Squannacook  River.  The  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  by  several  different  parties  until 
1853,  when  Oliver  Howe  purchased  the  property ;  he 
let  it  to  Harrison  Hartwell  for  a  few  years.  In  1857 
Mr.  B.  F.  Bartlett,  of  Pepperell,  became  the  owner, 
and  he  in  turn  disposed  of  it  to  George  W.  Mitchell. 
In  December,  1865,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sampson  became  the 
owner.  He  carried  on  the  manufucture  of  "  leather 
board  "  until  April  3,  1879,  when  the  mil;  was  burned. 
The  tall  chimney,  which  was  left  standing,  was  in 
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1885  torn  down,  thus  destroying  the  last  vestige  of  the 
paper-making  industry  in  that  part  of  the  town. 

This  mill  was  one  of  the  first  to  manufacture 
"leather  board"  in  this  country.  Its  product  was 
one  ton  of  "  leather  board  "  per  week. 

The  fifth  paper-mill  was  built  in  1868  by  Samuel 
Hazen.  It  was  located  near  the  site  of  the  Lake 
Mills,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1866. 

Andrew  and  Granville  Williams  were  the  first  oc- 
cupants ;  they  were  succeded  by  Stephen  Shepley, 
who  was  largely  interested  in  paper-making. 

Mr.  Shepley  sold  the  property  to  B.  S.  Binney,  who 
began  the  manufacture  of  paper  for  paper  bags.  These 
bags  were  made  by  machinery,  and  about  120,000 
were  made  per  day. 

In  1886  extensive  improvements  were  made  in  the 
property;  about  one-half  of  the  old  mill  was  rebuilt 
with  heavy  Southern  pine  and  the  floor  raised,  there- 
by gaining  a  roomy  basement  for  the  intricate  lines 
of  shafting,  water-pullies,  sieam  and  water-pipes  nec- 
essary to  carry  on  the  paper-making  ;  at  the  .same  time 
all  the  old  mixing  and  beating  machinery  was  taken 
out  and  new  and  larger  machines  put  in,  thus  greatly 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  works.  In  1885  Mr. 
Binney  commenced  the  manufacture  of  "Asbestos 
paper."  This  paper  is  perfectly  fire- proof  in  any  tem- 
perature. It  is  used  for  covering  boilers  and  steam- 
pipes,  covering  the  inside  of  boiler-rooms  and  any 
and  everywhere  that  money  and  life  can  be  saved 
from  the  great  destroyer,  fire.  To  show  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  business,  the  following  yearly  produc- 
tions aregiven  :— 1885,  75,000  Ibi.  ;  1886,  106,000  lbs. ; 
1887, 262,000  lbs. ;  1888, 435,000  lbs. ;  1889,  473,900  lbs. 
In  1887  Mr.  Binney  added  another  specialty,  which 
is  patented,  namely,  a  heavy  deading  felt  which, 
though  made  from  very  combustible  material,  is  ren- 
dered chemically  fire-proof,  so  that  if  a  piece  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  in  thickness  be  placed  over  a  gas-jet 
and  blow-pipe  for  twenty-four  hours,  a  piece  of  cotton 
wool  placed  on  the  felt  will  not  be  scorched  even. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  business  necessitated 
increased  room  and  machinery,  so  that  in  1888  an  ell 
25  X  50  was  added  to  the  east  side  of  the  mill  and 
filled  with  new  and  costly  machinery.  The  following 
year  it  was  found  necessary  to  again  enlarge,  and 
another  ell  25  x  60  was  added,  together  with  an  office. 
At  this  same  time  the  old  part  of  the  mill  was  rebuilt 
in  a  substantial  manner,  and  this  and  the  ell  filled 
with  new  machinery. 

The  present  production  of  the  mill  is  8000  lbs.  of 
"  leather  boards  "  daily,  or  6000  lbs.  asbestos  and  6000 
lbs.  carpet-lining  or  building  felt. 

A  large  number  of  operators  are  employed  in  this 
industry,  which  ia  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
town. 

The  iron  industry  also  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
town,  although  never  in  any  considerable  way.  The 
first  record  of  the  working  of  iron  that  exists,  was 
that  of  the  establishment  of  a  "  forge,"  as  it  was  then 


known,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  by 
Ebenezer  Pratt.  This  stood  on  the  Mulpus  Brook, 
very  near  the  location  upon  which  the  Wilson  carding- 
mill  was  built.  Here  5Ir.  Pratt,  with  the  help  of  his 
three  sons,  made  scythes,  but,  finding  the  profits  small 
for  the  amount  of  labor  expended,  the  business  was 
soon  relinquished. 

The  Catacunemaug  was  the  location  upon  which 
was  built  the  second  "  forge."  The  builders,  Messrs. 
John  and  Benjamin  Edgarton,  continued  the  business 
for  about  ten  years,  when  they  too  abandoned  it. 

Messrs.  Pope  &  Parsons  were  the  proprietors  of 
the  next  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  farming  im- 
plements. In  1850  this  firm  established  a  mill  on  the 
Catacunemaug  for  the  manufacture  of  hay  and 
manure-forks,  and  continued  to  do  a  successful  busi- 
ness for  some  years,  employing  some  eight  or  ten  men. 
They  turned  out  about  five  hundred  dozens  of  forks — 
of  superior  quality — per  annum. 

This  completes  the  list  of  manufacturers  of  farming 
implementP,  but  not  of  the  iron  industry,  for  the 
manufacture  of  nails  has  been  followed  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  people  of  Shirley.  William  Mcintosh 
was  the  first  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  cut 
nails,  in  or  about  the  year  1810,  a  business  which  he 
followed  for  several  years. 

William  W.  .Edgartou  and  brothers,  in  1855,  were 
the  proprietors  of  the  second  nail  factory ;  this  was 
situated  in  the  basement  of  the  cotton-mill  formerly 
occupied  by  J.  Edgarton  &  Co.,  and  known  as  the 
"Old  Red  Mill."  They  manufactured  horse  nails,  of 
which  they  made  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
per  day.  The  business  was  abandoned  in  1805. 
The  "  Old  Red  Mill  "  was  burned  in  September,  1855, 
and  the  business  was  continued  in  a  new  building 
erected  for  the  purpose. 

The  manufacture  of  carriages  has  also  been  carried 
on.  One  Thomas  Hunt  established  the  industry  in  a 
small  way  iu  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
His  shop  was  located  in  what  was  known  as  the  South 
Village.  Later  on — in  1716 — Joseph  Hoar  built  a 
wheelwright  shop  on  the  Mulpus,  where  he  carried 
on  business  for  three  years,  employing  three  or  four 
men.  In  1819  he  sold  the  business  to  Jeseph  E^ter- 
brook,  who,  for  sixteen  years,  carried  on  a  successful 
business.  The  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1821, 
but  was  quickly  rebuilt.  In  1835  Andrew  Shattuck 
became  the  proprietor.  The  business  was  again  sold 
in  1840  to  Harvey  Woods  &  Bro.  Under  this  firm 
the  buildings  were  greatly  enlarged  and  facilities  for 
carrying  on  the  business  very  much  improved.  They, 
in  turn,  were  succeeded  by  Moses  Wood,  a  brother, 
and  he  by  Henry  Brown  and  Oliver  Wing. 

Carriages  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions,  and  in 
almost  all  their  parts,  were  manufactured  by  these 
several  firms,  and  they  added  the  manufacture  of  har- 
ness and  certain  kinds  of  upholstery.  During  the 
Mexican  War  and  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
they    manufactured   many    military  baggage-wagons 
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and  ambulances,  and  six  hundred  railroad  carts  were 
annually  turned  out  for  many  years.  In  1S71  the 
whole  establishment,  together  with  a  large!  board- 
ing-house, was  totally  destroyed  by  tire.  They  em- 
ployed some  thirty  workmen.  Woodaville  received 
its  name  from  the  Messrs.  Woods. 

Emery  Williams  opened  a  wheelwright-shop  in  the 
South  Village  in  1853.  This  shop  waa  connected  with 
the  llazen  Mills,  and  on  the  same  water  privilege.  He 
employed  six  men  in  the  manufacture  of  farm-wagons. 
Mr.  Williams  is  the  inventor  of  a  washing-machine. 
Soon  after,  Mr.  William  Saivtel  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  window-blinds  and  sashes  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  carrying  on  the  same  for  several  years. 

In  1850  a  planing  and  shingle  mill  was  started  in 
the  basement  of  the  "Old  Red  Mill"  before  referred 
to,  which  was  operated  about  five  years,  when  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  horse-nail  industry. 

Leather  has  been  manufactured  to  some  extent  in 
the  town.  In  1793  Nathan  Adams  established  a  tan- 
nery on  Mulpus  Brock.  Here  he  carried  on  business 
until  1801,  when  he  sold  out  to  Stephen  Barrett,  of 
Concord.  Mr.  Barrett  continued  the  tanning  and 
currying  of  leather  until  his  death,  in  1856,  when  the 
leather  industry  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  Shirley's  busi- 
ness occupation. 

Hoop-skirt-making  has  also  been  carried  on  in  the 
town.  In  1861  George  Sanderson  commenced  to 
manufacture  hoop-skirts,  employing  some  fifteen  ope- 
ratives, who  turned  out  weekly  about  seventy  dozens 
of  skirts. 

The  Shakers  in  this  town  have  always  been  an  in- 
dustrious people,  and  have  manufactured  many  differ- 
ent articles,  and  such  is  the  quality  of  the  work  done, 
that  they  have  established  a  reputation  for  excellence 
to  be  desired  by  all  manufacturers.  Among  the 
many  different  articles  that  they  have  manufactured 
may  be  mentioned  agricultural  implements,  wooden- 
ware,  hair  sieves,  brooms,  grass  bonnets,  husk  mats, 
feather  fans,  and  faucy  articles  of  various  kinds. 
They  also  cure  herbs,  make  a  kind  of  apple-sauce, 
called  "Shaker  Apple-S.iuce,"  make  tomato  preserve, 
and  various  articles  of  a  similar  nature,  all  of  which 
find  a  ready  sale. 

There  is  another  industry  deserving  of  mention, 
that  was  for  some  years  carried  on  by  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  town,  and  that  is  the  braiding  of  palm- 
leaf  hats.  For  years,  nearly  every  family  had  one  or 
more  of  its  members  engaged  in  this  industry,  and, 
iu  fact,  so  profitable  was  this  occupation  at  one  time, 
that  whole  families  were  enabled  to  earn  comfortable 
livelihoods.  In  1837  something  over  seventy  thousand 
of  the  hats  were  manufactured,  and  were  valued  at 
about  §12,500. 

For  some  years  a  condensed  milk  factory  w.as  car- 
ried on  in  one  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the 
Dawson  Mill  property.  From  time  to  time  other  in- 
dustries have  been  started,  but  after  a  brief  existence 
have  been  discontinued. 


One  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the  town 
is  ihe  manufacture  of  suspenders,  suspender-webbing 
and  elastic  goods,  by  Charles  A.  Edgarton  &  Son. 
This  firm  commenced  business  some  time  in  the  year 
1S70,  under  the  tirm-name  of  Charles  A.  Edgarton  & 
Co.  They  first  devoted  their  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  tape,  bindings,  bed-lace,  etc.,  using  the  in- 
genious machinery  then  recently  patented.  They 
occupied  the  mill  known  as  the  Dawson  Mill,  which 
was  located  on  the  site  of  the  Fort  Pond  Cotton  Man- 
ufactory. After  remaining  here  for  some  time  they 
removed  the  business,  in  1873,  to  the  mill  lower  down 
on  the  Catacunemaug,  known  as  the  Munson  Mill. 
The  manufacture  of  suspender-webbing  and  elastic 
goods  was  then  added  to  the  regular  line  of  business, 
and  such  was  the  success  of  the  new  undertaking  that 
eventually  it  became  the  principal  line  manufactured. 
In  1878,  the  company,  seeing  the  desirability  of  mak- 
ing a  better  line  of  goods,  put  in  new  and  improved 
machinery,  thereby  enabling  them  not  only  to  manu- 
facture a  greatly  superior  quality  of  goods,  but  to  so 
enlarge  the  business  that  it  soon  became  evident  that 
enlarged  quarters,  as  well  as  new  machinery,  were  re- 
quired. Accordingly,  in  1881,  the  company,  now 
changed  to  C.  A.  Edgarton  &  Son,  by  the  admission 
of  Charles  Frederick  Edgarton,  built  a  new  factory 
just  below  the  Munson  Mill,  on  the  banks  of  the  same 
stream.  This  structure  was  of  wood,  twenty-eight 
feet  wide  by  eighty  feet  long,  and  two  stories  in  height, 
independent  of  the  basement.  This  they  fitted  up 
with  new  and  improved  machinery,  using  steam  as 
the  motive-power  for  the  same.  Since  occupying 
their  new  factory  the  firm  have  manufactured  sus- 
penders exclusively,  beginning  with  the  material, 
cotton,  silk  and  rubber,  in  a  raw  state,  and  making 
therefrom  the  elastic  webs  which  they  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  full  line  of  men  and  boys'  suspend- 
ers of  all  grades  and  qualities,  from  the  cheapest  to 
the  finest  hand-embroidered  holiday  goods.  Tne  fac- 
tory runs  119  looms  and  275  shuttles,  and  turns  out 
about  2500  dozens  of  finished  suspenders  of  the  va- 
rious grades  per  week.  To  manufacture  these  goods 
they  employ  100  operatives,  both  male  and  female, 
who  are  mostly  residents  of  the  town.  The  firm  has 
two  offices,  one  at  the  factory  and  the  other  in  New 
York.  The  products  of  this  company,  which  stands 
second  in  the  amount  produced  in  the  country,  among 
the  manufacturers  who  are  exclusive  makers  of  sus- 
penders, are  well  known  throughout  the  country, 
being  sold  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union ;  and 
such  has  been  the  demand  for  their  goods  in  the  last 
few  years  that  they  require  additional  room,  and 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  large  addition  to 
their  present  factory,  whereby  their  facilities  will  be 
greatly  increased  and  they  be  able  to  meet  more 
amply  the  requirements  of  their  growing  trade. 

Schools. — While  Shirley  was  a  part  of  Groton 
township  there  were  no  schools  within  its  bounds. 
The   financial   condition  of  the  town  was  such  that 
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it  would  not  allow  of  the  establishment  of  schools  in 
the  remote  section,  or  angles  as  they  were  called  in 
those  days,  and  therefore  the  children  were  either 
obliged  to  travel  many  weary  miies  to  the  centre  of 
the  town  or  go  without  learning. 

But  home  instruction  was  not  neglected  by  our 
forefathers,  and  though  for  years  the  early  settlers 
were  without  -schools,  yet  there  were  few  who  could 
not  read,  write,  and  cast  up  common  accounts.  For 
the  first  four  years  of  its  existence  as  a  distinct  cor- 
poration the  town  was  without  schools. 

The  first  record  of  a  school  being  held  in  town  was 
in  May,  1757,  the  town  voting  "  to  have  a  school  for 
three  months,  and  to  have  it  commence  in  August  or 
September."  This  school  was  held  in  a  private 
house,  a  single  room  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Jonas 
Longley  being  used.  This  house  was  located  in  the 
Centre,  on  the  estate  now  known  as  the  Augustus 
Holden  farm. 

Schools  continued  to  be  held  from  time  to  time  in 
various  places  until  the  Revolutionary  period, 
when  they  were  suspended  owing  to  the  embarrassed 
condition  of  the  finances  of  the  town.  The  sessions 
were  renewed  soon  after  the  peace  was  declared,  ajd 
were  entered  into  with  a  renewed  interest,  the  facili- 
ties of  learning  were  increased  and  once  more  all 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  acquire  learning. 

The  first  school  building  was  erected  at  the  "  Cen- 
tre "  on  the  land  of  and  near  the  residence  of  the  late 
Rev.  Seth  Chandler.  It  was,  like  all  school-houses 
of  that  time,  a  small  and  unpretentious  edifice  of 
one  story,  "  about  twenty  feet  square,"  single  boarded 
with  rough  boards,  without  inside  ceiling,  but  was 
furnished  with  a  cellar,  to  which  access  was  gained 
by  a  trap-door  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  In  one 
corner  of  the  apartment  stood  a  huge  fire-place, 
built  of  rough  stones,  and  surmounted  by  a  chimney 
of  the  same  material.  The  room  was  furnished  with 
a  few  seats  made  of  rough  planks,  and  with  writing 
benches  made  of  boards  over  which  a  plane  never 
passed.  To  facilitate  the  means  of  supporting  a 
school  for  a  few  weeks  each  year,  it  was  customary  to 
rent  the  building  to  the  pedagogue  or  school-marm 
as  a  tenement,  in  part  payment  for  his  or  her  service 
in  "  teaching  the  young  ideas  how  to  shoot." 

This  school  was  taught  by  one  Dame  Nutting.  Of 
her,  Rev.  Seth  Chandler,  in  his"  History  of  Shirley," 
writes :  "Such  was  the  obesity  of  this  female  official, 
that  she  might  have  stood  beside  Falstaft'  himself 
without  losing  aught  by  the  comparison.  To  supply, 
therefore,  the  defect  of  an  unwieldy  person  she  kept 
herself  provided  with  a  stick — some  five  or  six  feet 
long — with  which  she  reduced  her  urchin  crew  to  a 
state  of  subjection  while  seated  in  her  chair-throne, 
from  which  she  seldom  moved." 

Hand-bells  and  gongs  had  not  then  been  invented 
and  this  worthy  dame  summoned  her  pupils  from  re- 
cess by  a  vigorous  beating  of  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing with  the  stick.    She  used  to  keen  order  in  the 


school,  and  the  summons  was  usually  obeyed,  for  the 
present  ideas  in  regard  to  corporal  punishment  had 
not  then  been  entertained. 

For  a  few  years  tliia  building  was  large  enough  to 
accommodate  all  the  scholars  desiring  to  attend 
school ;  but  soon  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide 
additional  facilities,  and  accordingly  the  town  was 
divided  into  three  districts, — the  North,  the  Centre 
and  the  South.  The  Centre  occupied  the  school- 
house  already  built  and  the  other  districts  were 
obliged  to  hold  their  schools  in  private  houses.  The 
school  in  the  North  District  was  held  in  the  house 
known  as  the  Reuben  Hariwell  place,  near  the  pres- 
ent North  School-house,  while  the  Southern  District 
held  theirs  in  different  houses,  as  circumstances  al- 
lowed. School  buildings  were  erected  in  each  of  these 
districts  before  the  close  of  the  century,  the  building 
being  of  a  character  such  as  the  times  would  permit. 

The  present  North  School  occupies  the  site  of  the 
first  building  erected  in  that  district.  The  building 
was  subjected  to  alterations  two  or  three  times,  and 
in  1844  was  removed  and  the  present  building 
erected.  The  old  building  was  afterwards  used  as  a 
blacksmith  shop. 

The  Centre  School-house  was  located  on  the  Com- 
mon, quite  near  the  present  location  of  the  First  Par- 
ish Church.  The  school-house  in  the  South  District 
was  located  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from 
John  Park's  house.  Later  on  it  was  converted  into  a 
dwelling-house.  Later  on  the  town  was  re-divided, 
it  being  thought  necessary  to  have  six  districts,  and 
these  were  named  as  follows:  Middle,  South-Middle, 
South,  North,  East  and  Southeast. 

Buildings  for  school  purposes  were  erected  by  each 
of  these  districts  and  they  were  located  on  or  very 
near  the  sites  of  the  present  structures. 

There  was  also  a  Seventh  District,  or  the  Shaker 
School ;  this  was  located  among  the  Shakers,  who  fur- 
nished the  room,  which  was  fitted  up  with  their  ac- 
customed neatness. 

Up  to  the  year  1843  it  had  been  the  custom  of 
the  several  districts  to  furnish  at  their  own  ex- 
pense the  school  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  schol- 
ars within  the  limits ;  but  as  many  of  the  districts 
were  small  and  the  number  of  children  few,  the  build- 
ings erected  were  of  a  cheap  character  and  not  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  intended,  so  that  in  the  year 
mentioned  the  town  voted  to  "  assume  the  buildings 
at  a  fair  appraisement,"  and  later  they  were  all  re- 
built and  in  some  instances  the  buildings  were  for 
the  times  quite  expensive  structures. 

At  the  time  the  town  became  the  owner  of  the 
school  buildings,  they  were  all  numbered  to  comply 
with  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  some  of  them 
continue  to  be  so  designated  at  this  time. 

In  1846  District  No.  3  was  divided,  thus  forming 
what  is  now  known  as  No.  8.  The  present  school 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Districts 
No.  4,  No.  6  aud  No.  8,  have  been  built  since  1855. 
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The  new  buildings  were  all  constructed  on  a  new 
and  improved  plan,  and  furnished  with  patent  desks, 
and  were  well  adapted  to  meet  the  requiremeuts  of 
the  schools;  but  while  they  are  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  pupils  of  the  present  day,  they 
yet  lack  many  of  the  appliances  needful  for  the  more 
modern  system  of  teaching.  All  these  buildings, 
with  one  exception,  are  single-story  structures  a!ad 
built  of  brick.  The  grammar-school,  which  is  situ- 
ated in  Shirley  Village,  is  a  two-story  structure  also 
of  brick,  and  contains  two  room?,  one  of  which — the 
upper — is  occupied  by  the  grammar-school,  and  the 
other  by  the  primary.  This  school-house  has  been 
lately  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  furnace 
for  heating  purposes  and  various  other  repairs. 

This  town,  although  a  small  one,  has,  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  expended  nearly  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  on  its  school- houses,  and  greatly 
increased  the  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
schools,  while  the  number  attending  the  schools  has 
not  materialljr  increased.  The  annual  cost  of  the 
schools  at  the  present  time  is  about  three  thousand 
dollars. 

For  several  years  the  schools  were  in  session  for  a 
period  of  twenty-four  weeks  during  each  year,  and 
later  on  this  was  increased  to  thirty  weeks,  divided 
into  three  terms  of  ten  weeks  each.  The  terms  of 
the  schools  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  lengthened 
by  private  subscription,  and  for  a  few  years  a  select 
school  was  held  for  three  months  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  in  the  basement  of  the  town-hall,  which  was 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  being  large  and  well 
ventilated.  In  1853  this  school  was  provided  with 
an  apparatus  for  illustrating  physical  science,  fur- 
nished by  the  subscriptions  of  several  of  the  liberal 
citizens. 

At  the  present  time  the  school  year  is  divided  iuto 
three  terms  of  three  months  each. 

Under  the  present  administration  of  the  schools 
there  are  but  five  of  the  school  buildings  in  use  for 
school  purposes, — the  Centre  or  No.  1,  the  Grammar 
or  Xo.  3,  the  East  or  No.  .5,  the  North  or  No.  6,  and 
the  Intermediate  or  No.  7.  The  average  number  at- 
tending school  is  from  250  to  270,  of  all  ages  from 
five  to  sixteen. 

As  in  all  country  towns,  these  pupils  are  scattered 
over  a  wide  range  of  territory,  and  in  years  past  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  grade  mo.->t  of  the  schools  as 
well  and  carefully  as  was  desired.  The  village 
schools,  three  in  number, — the  grammar,  interme- 
diate and  primary, — situated  as  they  are  in  that  part 
of  the  town  the  most  thickly  settled,  are  for  this  rea- 
son more  carefully  graded  than  the  other  schools  of 
the  town.  These  schools,  for  the  last  two  years,  have 
been  under  the  charge  of  teachers  who  are  graduates 
of  the  Normal  Schools. 

Normal  graduates  are  employed  in  the  other  schools 
in  the  town  with  one  exception.  The  advancement 
in  the  several  schools  by  reason  of  this  change  has 


been  very  satisfactory,  and  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  introduction  and  working  out  by  these  normal 
graduates  of  new  methods  and  advanced  ideas  has 
been  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected,  showing 
conclusively  the  wisdom  of  the  change  and  the  desi- 
rability of  obtaining  for  the  schools  the  best  possible 
aids  to  education. 

Under  this  present  system  of  teaching,  music  has 
been  introduced  into  the  schools  in  a  small  way,  and 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  School  Committee  to  more 
thoroughly  introduce  it  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  fall  of  1889  the  Shaker  School,  so  called, 
was  discontinued.  The  committee,  after  carefully 
considering  the  question,  decided  that  insomuch  as 
the  Shaker  fraternity  were  unwilling  to  either  send 
their  children  to  the  village  schools  for  instruction 
or  to  admit  of  any  number  of  pupils  from  outside 
their  families  attending — the  committee,  owing  to  the 
crowded  condition  of  some  of  the  other  schools,  desi- 
ring to  send  a  number  of  scholars  there — they  could 
not  rightfully  continue  the  school.  It  was  held  by 
many  that  the  school  was  sectarian,  and  therefore, 
under  the  existing  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  could 
not  be  supported  by  the  town. 

The  town  has  been  the  recipient  of  two  bequests 
for  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  the  first  of  which  was 
from  the  Hon.  Leonard  M.  Parker,  a  native  of  the 
town  and  a  man  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State. 

In  1856,  at  a  town-meeting  convened  August  4th,  the 
town  voted  to  accept  his  bequest,  which  the  following 
extract  from  his  will  will  explain:  "  I  give  and  be- 
queath to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Shirley,  afore- 
said, the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollar.<>,  to  constitute  a 
fund  for  the  endowment  and  support  of  a  high  school 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  youth  of  the  town,"  the  same 
to  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  and  direction 
of  a  board  of  six  trustees  named  in  the  will,  this 
board  to  consist  of  five,  when  reduced  to  that  number 
by  death  or  otherwise  ;  arrangement  was  also  made 
whereby  the  vacancies  occurring  on  this  board  from 
time  to  time  should  be  filled. 

This  fund  was,  according  to  the  implied  request  of 
the  donor,  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  James  0.  Parker, 
as  treasurer,  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund.  Dr.  Parker 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  July  12, 1856, 
and  continued  in  the  office  until  1872,  when  his  name 
was  dropped  on  account  of  the  aroused  suspicions  on 
the  part  of  the  town  and  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  and 
Rev.  Seth  Chandler  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

The  fund  at  this  time  amounted  to  S  8151.52.  Of  this 
sum  Dr.  Parker  paid  over  to  his  successor,  in  the  office 
of  ♦reasurer,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  June 
30,  1873,  the  sum  of  $3654.67,  leaving  in  his  hands  a 
balance  of  $4496.85,  which  sum  he  repeatedly  prom- 
ised to  pay,  but  his  promises  were  never  ftilfilled_ 
Frequent  demands  were  made  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
fund  upon  him,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  at  length  the 
town  appointed  a  committee  to  collect  from  the  ex- 
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treasurer  the  sum  due  the  fund,  then  amounting  to 
over  §7500, — after  a  tedious  litigation  it  was  decided 
that,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  defaulting  treasurer, 
the  amount  could  not  be  recovered. 

The  fund  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
after  paying  the  costs  of  litigation  was  found  to  be  so 
small  that  little  could  be  done  towards  carrying  out 
the  plans  of  the  donor;  accordingly  a  compromise  was 
proposed  between  the  town  and  the  residuary  legatees 
of  the  estate  of  Hon.  L.  M.  Parker,  "  bj  which  the  re- 
mainder of  the  funds  might  be  used  for  any  legitimate 
town  purposes,"  but  by  reason  of  the  disagreement  of 
counsel  the  case  is  alill  before  the  court  in  an  unset- 
tled condition.  The  amount  of  the  fund  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  1S90,  is  about  $6000. 

The  second  of  these  legacies  was  that  of  Mrs.  Ssrah 
P.  Longley,  who  died  in  1889.  Both  Mrs.  Longley 
and  her  husband,  the  late  Israel  Longley,  were  greatly 
interested  in  the  public  schools  in  the  village,  and  the 
fund  created  by  her  will  be  a  fitting  monument  of  her 
generosity,  and  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Longley 
will  long  be  kindly  cherished  by  the  grateful  scholars 
of  the  village  school. 

Thn  following  is  an  extract  of  her  will :  "  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  the  town  of  Shirley  the  sum  of  six 
thousand  dollars  in  trust  to  keep  the  same  invested  in 
safe  securities,  and  I  order,  will  and  direct  that  the 
said  town  shall  pay  the  income  or  interest  of  four 
thousand  dollars  towards  the  support  of  the  union  or 
high  school,  and  the  income  or  interest  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  towards  the  support  of  the  primary  and 
intermediate  schools,  all  of  which  schools  are  now 
situated  in  Shirley  village.  The  piincipal,  six  thou- 
sand (S6000),  to  be  invested  by  itself  and  called  the 
'Israel  Longley  School  Fund.'" 

Thus  the  town  has  two  funds  aggregating  some 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  the  income  of  which  shall  be 
a  last  benefit  to  the  schools,  and  the  funds  will  stand 
as  lasting  monuments  of  the  generosity  and  public 
spiritedness  of  the  donors. 

In  1842  five  out  of  the  seven  school  districts  availed 
themselves  of  the  State  appropriation  offered  in  that 
year — on  condition  that  as  much  more  should  be 
added  by  a  town  tax  or  private  subscription,  and  pro- 
cured the  "School  Library,"  published  under  the  di- 
rection and  superintendence  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education. 

These  libraries  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  they 
having  been  so  much  neglected  by  the  people  that 
their  existence,  if  in  fact  they  do  now  exist,  is  no 
doubt  forgotten. 

The  number  of  persons  from  this  town  who  have 
received  a  college  education  is  small,  owing,  doubtless, 
to  the  limited  population,  the  pecuniary  inabilitv  of 
parents  to  give  their  sons  a  public  education,  and  the 
general  inclination  of  the  young  men  to  engage  in 
mechanical  pursuits.  Among  the  number  may  be  men- 
tioned General  Daniel  Parker,  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth, class  of  1801.    He  was  a  classmate  of  Daniel 


Webster.  He  for  years  was  judge  advocate  of  the 
Third  Division  of  M.isaachusett  smilitia — afterwards 
he  was  appointed  by  President  ^ludison  adjutant  and 
inspector-general  of  the  army  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general.    He  died  in  184tj. 

Leonard  M.  Parker,  a  brother  of  Daniel,  was  also  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  the  class  of  1808.  In  1812 
he  was  appointed  army  judge  advocate.  lu  1810  be 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Charlestown,  where,  on  his  admission  to  the  bar  in 
1811,  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Soon 
after  he  was  chosen  to  the  Senate,  and  continued  to  be 
elected  to  either  the  Senate  or  House  until  1830,  when 
he  was  appointed  naval  officer  for  the  port  of  Boston 
and  Charlestown.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  he 
removed  back  to  Shirley  and  be  was  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  House,  and  until  1850  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  both  branches  of  the  State  government. 

Mr.  Parker  was  active  in  town  atfairs,  serving  both 
on  the  Board  of  Selectmen  and  School  Committee. 

He  was  active,  too,  in  church  work,  being  a  member 
of  the  First  Parish  Society. 

While  in  the  State  Senate  in  1826-27,  he  was  a 
leader  in  the  struggle  which  resulted  in  making 
Warren  Bridge  a  free  bridge  and  opening  '"  a  free 
passage  from  Boston  to  the  country," — a  most  import- 
ant and  warmly  contested  movement.  And  when  in 
the  early  history  of  the  anti  slavery  agitation,  in 
1837,  the  national  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
the  resolution  overthrowing  the  right  of  petition  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery,  in  the  battle  against  which 
John  Quincy  Adams,  then  a  member  of  that  Hous'e, 
bore  so  prominent  and  noble  a  part,  Mr.  Parker,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  a  memorial  upon 
the  matter  was  referred  in  the  State  Legislature, 
prepared  and  reported  a  series  of  resolutions,  of  which 
the  following  are  a  part : 

**  Re'ioU-ed,  Tliat  Cungrpsfl  does  poaeess  the  con9:itatioDal  power  to 
abolish. slaTery  wittilo  the  District  of  Coluiuhia. 

"  H^aolced,  That  the  fouDdution  principled  of  our  politicHi  iostitutious, 
the  houur  of  oiTCOUOtry,  and  the  peace  of  all,  demand  the  solemn  con* 
slderation  by  Congress  of  the  wisdom  and  elfects  of  exercising  the  power 
aforesjiid. 

"  Reaolrfl,  That  the  right  of  petition,  and  free  discussion  in  regiinl  to 
all  luatter?  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  Coiicress.  ought  to  l>o 
held  sacred  ;  and  any  attempt  to  impair  or  abridge  it  bhuuld  bo  met  with 
devoted  firmness." 

This,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  was  the 
first  report  of  resolutions  in  any  form  to  the  Legisla- 
ture,  or  to  any  Legislature  in  the  country,  "  asserting 
the  right  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  making  upon  that  body  a 
solemn  demand  to  consider  the  wisdom  and  the 
effects  of  the  exercise  of  that  power." 

One  other  name  is  worthy  of  mention  here,  though 
not  a  college  graduate — Oliver  Holden.  He  was  born 
in  Shirley,  September  18,  1765.  Trained  to  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter,  his  musical  gifts  led  him  in  time  from 
that  employment  to  that  of  a  teacher  and  composer  of 
music.  He  wa.s  the  author  and  compiler  of  several 
musical  works  which  had  large  sale  and  became  widely 
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popular.  But  "what  most  distinguished  hira,  and  that 
for  whicii  he  will  be  the  longest  known  and  remem- 
bered i.-:  the  composition  of  that  divine  tune  '  Corona- 
lion.'  " 

Public  Library. — The  first  library  of  a  public 
character  of  which  we  have  record  was  known  as  the 
"Social  Library."  It  was  established  about  1790  by 
the  associated  effort  of  a  few  prominent  families, 
under  the  lead  of  the  first  minister  of  the  town,  Rev. 
Phinehas  Whitney.  It  numbered  somewh.it  over  one 
hundred  volumes  at  the  beginning,  and  was  increased 
from  year  to  year  by  such  additions  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  We  are  told  that  "  not  a  work  of  fic- 
tion was  on  its  shelves, — nothing  of  an  ephemeral 
character, — but  standard  history,  geography  and 
natural  science."  It  was  esteemed  a  valuable  collec- 
tion at  the  time,  but  passed  from  service  with  the 
generation  with  which  it  started. 

In  1839  another  movement  for  a  library  was  made 
by  a  few  ladies  of  the  First  Congregational  Society. 
An  association  was  formed  for  its  maintenance,  and 
it  was  supported  by  a  membership  fee,  initiatory  and 
annual.     It  numbers  about  seven  hundred  volumes. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Mr.  Norcross,  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  at  his  suggestion  and  by  his  aid,  a 
reading  circle  was  formed.  Books  for  reading  were 
purchased  as  members  desired,  and  passed  from  one 
to  another  on  a  system  of  mutual  ownership  and  ex- 
change. Somewhat  more  than  one  hundred  volumes 
were  gathered  in  this  way,  and  in  1884  they  were 
offered  to  the  town  on  certain  specified  conditions,  to 
be  made  the  basis  or  beginning  of  a  Public  Library. 
The  town  consented  to  the  conditions  and  accepted 
the  offer,  and  elected  a  board  of  trustees.  It  also 
made  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  new  books, 
and  continues  this  practice  annually.  The  appropri- 
ation for  the  present  year  is  three  hundred  dollars. 
The  trustees  perform  the  duties  of  librarian,  and 
render  all  service  free.  The  library  now  contains 
about  eleven  hundred  volumes,  and  arrangements  are 
in  progress  for  the  opening  of  a  reading-room  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Ecclesiastical  History. — At  the  time  the  dis- 
trict was  organized,  the  nearest  place  of  public  wor 
Mhip  was  in  the  parent  town,  Groton,  a  distance  of 
from  three  to  nine  miles.  The  roads  were  but  rough 
pathways  through  the  woods,  and  the  only  passage 
across  the  river  was  by  a  narrow  foot-bridge,  or  by 
fording.  The  travel  was  on  foot  or  horse-back,  and 
jet,  with  this  distance  asd  its  difficulties,  those  who 
were  in  health  and  able  to  make  the  journey  were 
seldom  absent  from  church.  The  need  of  religious 
privileges  at  a  nearer  and  more  convenient  point  was 
deeply  felt,  and  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  sep- 
aration and  incorporation  o.f  the  district,  and  an 
early  movement  was  made  to  secure  the  same.  At  a 
legal  meeting  held  six  months  after  its  organization, 
the  second  article  in  the  warrant  was:  "  To  see  if 
the    town    will    hire    any   preaching    this    spring.'' 


"  Passed  in  the  negative  "  is  the  record  of  the  action 
at  this  time.  But  soon  another  effort  was  m.ade,  and 
with  better  success.  "  At  a  legal  meeting  begun  and 
held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Gould,  in  sd  dis- 
trict of  Shirley,  it  was  voted  to  raise  Ten  Pound, 
lawful  money,  to  hire  preaching."  This  was  in  the 
first  year  of  the  district's  incorporation.  In  the 
same  year  steps  were  taken  toward  building  a  house 
of  worship.  A  meeting  was  held  October  24th  at  the 
house  of  Robert  Henry,  and  adjourned  thence  to  the 
spot  which  had  been  selected  for  the  meeting-house. 
A  slight  change  was  determined  in  the  location  and 
recorded  as  follows:  "Voted  to  move  the  meeting- 
house place  from  where  the  committee  stated  it,  about 
thirty  poles  west  to  a  white  oak  tree  and  heap  of 
stones."  "  Voted  that  William  Simonds,  Jerahmf  el 
Powers  and  Samuel  Walker  be  a  committee  to  move 
the  meeting-house."  By  which  was  meant,  make  the 
change  in  location  and  move  such  material  as  had 
been  brought  to  the  place.  The  people  were  invited 
to  labor  on  the  house  and  grounds,  and  were  to  be  al- 
lowed "  four  shillings  a  day  for  a  man,  and  one  shil- 
ling a  day  for  a  pair  of  oxen."  In  November  the 
site  was  prepared  and  the  frame  erected.  "  It  stood 
nearly  opposite  the  location  of  the  present  Centre 
School-house."  The  covering,  laying  the  floors  and 
finishing  proceeded  slowly.  Ou  December  26th  the 
district  voted  "  to  raise  £16,  to  provide  building  ma- 
terials." Thehouse  was  completed  late  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  or  in  the  early  summer,  and  was  a  rough 
structure,  ceiled  on  the  outside  and  without  pews  or 
seats.  These,  however,  were  furnished  within  a  few 
years,  the  first  being  built  by  the  town  at  the  right  of 
the  pulpit  for  the  minister's  family,  and  the  custom 
adopted  of  seating  the  house  according  to  the  dignity 
of  the  people,  the  largest  tax-payer  being  considered 
first,  the  men  sitting  at  the  right  of  the  broad  aisle, 
and  their  wives  having  the  same  position  on  the  left. 
At  a  meeting  held  a  few  weeks  before  its  comple- 
tion, it  was  "  voted  to  hire  three  months'  preaching." 
And,  on  November  29th,  it  was  "  voted  tc  have  six 
weeks'  preaching  this  winter."  The  expense  of 
maintaining  religious  services  appears  to  have  borne 
heavily,  and  during  the  following  year,  17o5,  we  have 
no  account  of  any  being  held.  But  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Colonial  Legislature  in  September,  a  petition 
was  presented,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Province  of  the  MauachraetU  Etnj. 

"To  His  Honour  Spencer  Pbipa,  Esq.,  LieateDant-Goveruor  and 
Cuniiiiunder'm'chief  of  suid  Province;  to  the  nonoi-able,  His  Mujesty'd 
Council  and  Houfle  of  Representatives,  in  Geuei^  Court  assembled  at 
Boston,  September  24th,  1TA5. 

"The  petition  of  .Tobn  Whitney,  James  Patterson  and  Jonaa  Longler, 
a  roiiiinitiee  duly  appointed  by  the  District  of  Sbirley,  humbly  sbeveth, 
that  tlie  euid  District  issuiall,  and  many  of  tbem  poor;  but  the  great 
distauces  tkey  lived  from  the  Public  31eeting-Uouse  in  Groton,  obliged 
them  to  get  otf  from  said  town,  in  order  to  receire  pririleges  anionic 
themselves  ;  :iltho'  we  have  been  set  off  more  than  three  year^,  we  have 
not  lifen  able  to  settle  ii  minister,  tho*  we  have  built  a  small  House  for 
the  publick  worship  of  Gud,  and  bare  hired  preachinir  part  of  the  time 
since  we  were  set  off;  and  so  it  is.  that  there  is  now  about  one-third  of 
our  Kutable  Pulls  aro   lulisted    in  bis  Mujesty's  Service  ;  but  we  being 
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desirous  to  settle  a  Minister  among  ourselves  (but  think  oursolves  not 

able  without  some  fnrtiier  assistnoce  thnn  to  r^ise  uiir  E-tiites,  ami  u-hiit 

PuIIm  wehuve),  and  there  being  seveml   UunUied  Acres  of  uuiiuprovr-d 

Lands  lyins  within  our  District,  which    is    made    nnuh    in    vahie  fur 

our  improvements  ;  so  that  we  humbly  pr.iy  yourHonour  and  Ucnours, 

to  enable  the  said  District  of  Shirley  to  aooe^s  all  thf  unimproved  L;uid> 

lying   within   said   Dibtrict,  for  three  years  next  comine,  iit  two   Pence 

per  Acre,  to  enuble    us   in  aettlinff  of  a    Minister,  and  other  necessary 

charges  in  said  Diatrict ;  and  to  asaesa  and  collect  the  same  in  such  way 

and  manner  as  your  Uunuurs   shall  oee    meet;  as   in  duty  bound  shall 

ever  pruy. 

"  James  Patterson, 

"  John  Whitney." 

Upon  this  petition  the  following  order  was  issued  : 

*'  In  the  Houtz  of  Representaticeg.  Sept.  2(5,  17o5. 

**  Read  and  ordered,  that  the  PetiIionei-a   serve   the   N'on-resident  and 

other  Propnetors  of  the  unimproved    Loiuds   in    the  District  of  Shirley 

with    this   Petition,    Ly    inserting   the   substance  thereof  in  one  of  the 

publick  Prints   three   weeks   nucceeslvely,  that  tht-y  show  tauae  (if  any 

they  have),  on  the  second  Friday  of  the  next  setting  of  this  Court,  why 

the  prayer  should  not  be  granted. 

"  Sent  up  for  concuiTeuce. 

"  T.  Htbbahd,  Spealer. 

"In  Council,  Sept.  20,  1755.     Read  and  concur'd. 

"Thomas  Clarke,  Dep.  Sec'tj. 
"  Copy  examined.  Per  Thomas  Clarke,  Dep.  Sec' if.' 

This  was  printed  in  the  Boston  Gazette  or  Country 
Journal  October  0,  1755. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  meeting-house  it 
was  decided  to  have  a  settled  ministry,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  attend  to  the  matter  and  to 
seek  advice  of  neighboring  ministers  in  the  discharge 
of  this  duty.  A  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  ap- 
pointed and  observed — June  18,  1755 — '*  that  they 
might  have  divine  guidance  in  a  matter  of  such  great 
moment." 

In  February  of  the  following  year  an  invitation  was 
extended  to  Mr.  Goodhue,  from  HoUis,  N.  H.,  who 
had  been  supplying  the  pulpit  for  some  six  or  seven 
months.  He  accepted,  on  condition  *'  that  a  mile  of 
territory  from  the  town  of  Lunenburg  could  be  an- 
nexed to  Shirley."  This  territory  would  give  a  more 
regular  form  to  the  town  and  assist  its  interests,  and  was, 
therefore,  desired  by  it.  A  petition  for  it  was  sent  to  t  he 
"Great  and  General  Court,"  at  Boston,  but  was  not 
granted,  and  Mr.  Goodhue  was  not  settled.  Another 
invitation  was  given  to  him  two  years  later,  but  de- 
clined. 

After  several  disappointments,  a  unanimous  invi- 
tation was  given  to  Rev.  Phinehas  Whitney,  of  Wes- 
ton, February  25,  1762,  and  accepted.  It  was  "voted 
to  give  Mr.  Whitney  £133  6s.  8rf.  as  a  settlement,  and 
that  one-half  be  paid  in  three  months,  and  the  resi- 
due within  tne  year.  And  voted  to  give  £53  135.  4c/. 
as  a  salary,  to  be  raised  to  £60  when  the  district  !shall 
have  seventy-five  families,  and  to  £6G  135.  4(/.  when 
there  shall  be  eighty-five  families,  with  the  addition 
of  twenty  cords  of  wood  annually  to  be  carried  to  his 
door."  Land  owned  by  the  district  was  deeded  to  Mr. 
Whitney  in  part  payment  of  the  sum  voted  to  him  as  a 
settlement,  and  on  this  he  built  his  home.  HU  letter 
of  acceptance  bears  date  April,  1762,  and  his  ordina- 
tion took  place  in  June.  The  church  was  organized 
by  the  council  previous  to  the  ordination,  and  a  cov- 


I  enant  adopted  and  subscribed  by  the  pastor-elect  and 
twelve  brethren.     Xo  names  of  women  appear. 
The  covenant  reads  as  follows : 

"  Wi*  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  b*-in;?  inhabitants  of  the 
District  of  ?ihiilfy.  New  Euitland.  knowing  that  we  are  very  prone  to  of- 
fend and  provoke  ihe  >Iu3t  High  God,  lolli  in  heart  and  life.thiough  the 
:   prevalence  of  din  thatdwelleth  within  ud,  and  manifold  temptations  Irom 
]   without  us,  for  which  we  have  great  reason  to  be  unfeigoedy  humble 
I  before  him  from  day  to  day  ; — do  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ , 
I  witli  dependence  upon  the  jrmcious  assistance  of  Ilts  Holy  Spirit,  sol- 
emnly enter  into  covenant  with  God  and  with  one  another  according  to 
God,  as  follows: 
'       " /m/Jiimw.  That,  having  chosen  and  taken  the  Lord  Jehovah  to  be 
I  our  God,  we  will  fear  him,  cleave  to  him  in  love,  and  serve  him  in  truth, 
with  all  our  hearts,  giving  up  ourselves  to  him  to  he  his  people;  in  all 
things  lo  be  at  his   direction  and  sovei-eign  disposal  ;  that  we  may  have 
I   and  hold  conimnnion  with  him  as  nieuibei-s  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  ac- 

cunling  to  his  revealed  will,  unto  our  lives'  ends. 
I  "-2.  We  also  bind  ourselves  to  briug  up  our  children  and  servants  in 
the  knowlfdge  and  fear  of  God,  by  holy  instru  lions,  according  to  our 
best  abilities  ;  and  in  special  by  the  ti'^e  of  Orthodox  catechism,  that  the 
true  relii^ion  may  he  maintained  iu  onr  families  while  we  live :  yea,  and 
among  such  as  shall  live  when  we  are  dead  and  gone. 

":i.  And  we  further  promise  to  keep  close  to  the  truth  of  Christ,  and 
drawinRwith  lively  affection  towai-d  it  in  our  hearts,  to  defend  it  against 
all  opposers  thereof,  as  Uod  shall  call  us  at  any  time  thereunto  ;  which 
that  we  may  do  we  resolve  to  use  the  holy  scriptures  aa  our  platform, 
whereby  we  may  discern  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  uot  tbe  newfound  in- 
ventions of  men. 

"4.  We  also  engage  ourselves  to  have  a  careful  inspection  over  our 
own  hearts,  viz.,  sons  to  endeavor,  by  the  virtue  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
the  mortification  of  all  our  sinful  passions,  worldly  fiames  and  disor- 
derly atfectluns,  whereby  we  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  living  <iod. 

"5.  We  moreover  oblige  ourselves  (in  tbe  faithful  improvenieni  of 
our  ability  and  opportunity)  to  worship  God  acconllug  to  all  the  partic- 
ular institutions  of  Christ  for  his  church,  uuder  Gospel  administrations, 
as  to  give  reverent  attention  untu  the  word  of  God,  to  pray  unto  him, 
to  sing  his  praises,  and  to  hold  communion  each  with  others,  in  the  use 
of  both  of  tbe  seals  of  tbe  covenant,  namely  Baptism  and  tbe  Lord's 
Supper. 

"  0.  We  likewise  promise  that  we  will  peaceably  submit  to  the  holy  dis- 
cipline appointed  by  rliribt  in  his  church,  for  olTenders;  obeying  (accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God)  those  that  have  the  rule  over  us  in  the  Lord. 

"7.  We  also  bind  ourselves  to  walk  in  love,  one  towards  another,  en- 
deavoring our  mutual  edification,  visiting,  exhorting,  comforting,  as 
occasion  se^^■eth,  and  warning  any  brother  or  sisterwhich  offendeth,  not 
divulging  private  offenses,  irregularly,  but  heedfnlly  following  the  sev- 
eral precepts  for  church  dealing  (Matthew  xviii.  IG  and  IT),  williugly 
forgiving  all  that  do  manifest,  unto  the  judgment  of  charity,  that  they 
truly  repent  of  their  miscarriages. 

"8.  Moreover  we  further  agree  and  covenant  that  we  will  have  ruling 
elders  and  deaconf,  and  when  any  differences  may  arise  between  any 
members  of  the  church,  then  they  shall  be  tried  and  admonished  by  the 
pastor,  ruling  elders  and  deacons;  if  either  party  be  dissatisfied  with 
their  determination,  then  there  may  be  an  appeal  to  the  church  at 
large  ;  and  if  either  party  be  dissatisfied  with  the  determioatioQ  of  the 
church,  then  there  may  be  an  appeal  to  an  ecclesiastical  council,  ac 
cording  to  the  custom  of  Congregationalism. 

"  Now  the  God  of  peace  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  tliat  Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  make  us  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will, 
working  in  us  that  which  was  well  pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever.     Amen. 

'*  Phineas  Whitney,  his 

John  Longley,  John  x  PattetBon, 

Charles  Richards,  mark, 

Richard  Harrington,       Jonathan  Moors, 
Jona3  Longley,  Jonas  Stearns, 

Stephen  Holden,  Francis  Harris, 

Samuel  Walker,  Hezekiah  Sawtell.'* 

bis 
Daniel  x  Page, 
mark. 

Children  whose  parents  were  not  church  members 
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were  permitted  to  receive  the  seal  of  baptism  by  the 
parents  owning  the  following 

'*  Cotenant. 
**  You  do  now,  in  the  presence  of  God  tind  his  people,  own  the  cove- 
nant into  which  you  were  entered  und  given  up  to  God  in  l^nptistn,  and 
take  iipou  yourself  tlie  ubtigiition  your  baptism  laid  you  under.  You  do 
now  humbly  beg  of  God  reniissiou  of  all  your  sins,  both  actual  and 
oiigiual,  and  uitb  all  your  heart  you  desire  to  accept  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
your  only  Savior,  as  he  is  offered  to  poor  sinners  in  the  Gospel ;  and 
you  do  now  solemnly  promise,  to  the  best  of  3'our  power  and  ae  God 
shall  eiiuble  you,  that  you  will  forsake  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  in 
all  respects  live  as  those  with  the  great  Gud  and  his  people  ;  and  you  do 
now  particularly  promise,  as  God  shiiU  enable  you,  to  make  It  your 
prayer  and  endeavor  ibut  you  may  be  prepared  aright  to  attend  to  the 
ordinances  and  institutions  of  Christ,  and  meet  him  where  his  death  is 
showed  forth  ;  and  you  likewise  promise  to  submit  yourself  to  the  watch 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  strive  that  your  behavior  be 
approved  by  God  and  man." 

The  Confession  of  Faith  adopted  was  the  following: 

"1.  Y'ou  believe  in  one  God,  in  three  persons  (or  charactetB),  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 

'*  '2.  I'ou  believe  the  sacred  Scripturefljare  the  word  of  God  and  a  perfect 
rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

*'  3.  You  believe  that  man  is  a  fallen  creature,  and  cannot  bejustifled 
by  the  deeds  of  the  law. 

**  4.  You  believe  that  Jestis  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  and  Savior  of  men 
and  that  God  will  bestow  salvation  ou  all  those  who  will  repent  and  be- 
lieve in  his  name,  and  live  according  to  the  precepts  of  his  Go«pel. 

"5.  You  believe  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body  and  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments. 

"  0.  Yuu  believe  that  baptism  is  an  itistitution  of  Christ's,  and  the 
Lord's  supper  is  a  Sacrament  by  which  his  church  should  commemorate 
his  dying  love  ;  to  which  church  you  believe  it  your  duty  to  join 
yourself." 

In  the  same  year  with  the  settlement  of  ilr.  Whit- 
ney and  the  organization  of  the  church,  repairs  were 
made  on  the  meeting-house.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
district  a  committee  was  chosen,  and  it  was  "  voted  to 
leave  it  to  the  committee  to  repair  the  meeting-house 
as  they  shall  think  proper;  that  they  shall  put  a  new 
window  iu  the  ministerial  pew,  and  that  as  much  light 
be  given  to  the  pulpit  as  possible."  On  Oct.  24,  1763, 
it  was  "Voted  that  each  seat  in  the  meeting-house 
shall  go  out  on  the  Sabbath  days  according  to  their 
dignity."  As  was  the  common  practice  of  the  time, 
the  meeting-house  was  used  for  town  and  military 
meetings,  as  well  as  public  worship. 

With  the  increase  of  population  this  house  became 
in  a  few  years  too  small  for  their  accommodation.  A 
new  house  was  accordingly  determined  upon,  and  to 
encourage  the  work  the  pastor  gave  "£10  lawful 
money  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  meeting-house." 
Land  adjoining  the  four  acres  given  by  the  proprietors 
of  Groton  for  a  burying-place  and  training-field  was 
bought  for  the  purpose.  At  a  district  meeting,  May 
21,  1771,  "  Voted  that  the  new  meeting-house  be 
fifty  feet  in  length,  and  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  that 
it  be  raised  as  soon  as  June  of  next  year."  The 
house  was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1773  and  was 
opened  for  u.se  for  the  first  time  on  the  annual 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  25th.  The  shingles  on  the 
north  roof  of  this  house  were  in  service  eighty-three 
years,  and  when  removed  showed  but  little  decay. 
The  house  wis  enlarged  by  adding  three  porches  and 
a  tower  iu  1804,  and  a  bell  was  given  the  town  by 


Wallis  Little,  Esq.,  to  be  hung  in  the  tower.  The 
same  custom  was  observed  in  seating  the  people  as  in 
the  former  house.  While  the  house  was  building,  a 
gift  of  an  elegant  folio  Bible  (London  edition)  for  the 
use  of  the  pulpit  was  made  by  Madam  Hancock,  the 
wife  of  the  first  Governor  under  the  Stale  Constitu- 
tion, John  Hancock.  This  Bible  is  still  in  use  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  First  Parish.  A  letter  of  acknowledg- 
ment was  sent  the  donor  by  order  of  the  district.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

"  Madam  :— The  inhabitants  of  Shirley,  being  tbia  day  assembled  at 
the  public  meeting-house,  take  tbia  first  opportunity  to  return  their  sin- 
cere thanks  to  you  for  your  late  generosity  in  giving  them  a  very  hand- 
some folio  Bible,  to  be  read  in  public  every  Lord's  day.  They  are  sen- 
sible that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  public  is  very  commendable, 
and  hope  it  will  be  really  serviceable  to  theiu  ;  aud  at  the  same  time 
assure  yuu  that  they  have  a  grateful  sense  of  your  geueroeity  and  piety 
in  promoting  such  a  laudable  practice.  They  sincerely  wish  you  (tnay) 
live  and  continue  to  diffuse  your  kindneia  to  the  needy— that  you  may 
ei^oy  happiness  here,  and  in  the  future  world  be  received  to  reap  the 
reward  of  your  exteuaive  charity,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

'^  John  LoNaLBY,  DiU.  Clerk. 

"  Shirley,  December  28, 17T2." 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ney occurred  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
people  found  great  diflSculiy  in  paying  his  salary 
when  due.  Mr.  Whitney  found  it  equally  diflScult  to 
provide  the  necessaries  of  life  with  the  greatly  dimin- 
ished purchasing  power  of  his  salary.  This  obliged 
him  to  ask  for  a  measure  of  relief,  or  dismission. 
Uawilling  to  grant  him  a  dismission,  they  decided  to 
raise  a  special  appropriation  of  £133  6s.  ^d.  But 
such  was  the  depreciation  of  paper  money  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  this  was  only  £86  12«.  id.,  an 
amount  entirely  inadequate,  of  which  he  informed 
them.  A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  consider 
and  adjust  the  matter.  This  comnlittee  reported  June 
21,  1779,  "That  we  find  Mr.  Whitney  is  desirous  of 
doing  no  business  for  his  support  that  in  any  measure 
interferes  with  his  ministerial  work.  This  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  bis  present  salary  is  entirely  in- 
sufficient for  his  support ;  they  are  therefore  of  opin- 
ion that  the  district  from  the  23d  day  of  this  instant 
June,  during  the  present  war  with  Great  Britain,  pay 
his  salary  of  £66  13«.  4rf.  annually,  according  to  the 
price  of  Indian  corn  and  Rie,  reckoning  Indian  corn 
at  £0  'Is.  8d.  per  bushel,  and  Rie  £0  is.  per  bushel, 
said  salary  to  rise  and  fall  as  the  price  of  said  grain 
rises  and  falls ;  also  that  the  price  of  said  grain  be 
estimated  by  the  assessors  annually,  when  the  assess- 
ment is  made  fur  the  payment  of  salary ;  the  s&lary 
being  paid  in  the  foregoing  manner,  upon  the  follow- 
ing conditions,  to  which  Mr.  Whitney  freely  consents, 
viz  :  that  there  be  a  deduction  made  by  ihe  assessors, 
during  the  war,  from  his  salary  thus  paid,  of  his  full 
proportion  of  taxes  assessed  upon  the  district  accord- 
ing to  his  estate,  real  and  personal." 

This  report  was  unanimously  accepted  and  the 
thanks  of  the  district  voted  "to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney for  his  generous  and  truly  patriotic  spfrit  and 
disposition  in  being  willing  to  bear  his  equal  proper- 
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tion  of  the  very  extraordinary  heavy  taxes  bis  people 
are  laboring  under  at  this  distressing  time." 

The  singing  in  public  wi)rship  was  congregational, 
the  senior  dencon  reading  the  psalm  or  hymn  a  line 
at  a  time,  and  the  congregation  following.  In  1780  it 
was  decided  to  give  this  part  of  the  service  to  the 
charge  of  a  select  choir,  and  the  back  seata  in  the 
front  gallery  were  appropriated  to  their  use.  This 
caused  trouble  and  it  was  brought  before  the  town  at 
a  regular  meeting  by  an  article  in  the  warrant,  "  To 
see  if  the  town  will  vote  the  two  hind  seats  in  the 
front  gallery,  to  be  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  singers, 
instead  of  the  tw^o  bind  seats  on  the  lower  floor."  A 
committee  was  chosen  to  confer  with  the  singers  and 
arrange  the  matter.  They  reported  "  April  y"  13, 
1786,"  "  that  having  held  a  conference  with  them,  we 
have  agreed  that  the  two  hind  seats  in  the  front 
gallery  be  made  into  a  proper  pew,  with  a  table  suit- 
able for  them,  or  convenient  for  books,  and  that  they 
take  the  said  pew  for  their  seats  so  long  as  they  serve 
in  singing." 

A  committee  was  appointed  April  24,  1787,  to  pur- 
chase a  bass-viol,  "  for  the  use  of  the  meeting-house," 
and  "  a  cheat  was  made — at  the  expense  of  the  pas- 
tor—for the  safe-keeping  of  the  viol  when  not  In  use." 
This  instrument  was  in  use  till  1842,  and  forty  years 
of  this  time  was  played  by  the  same  person — David 
Livermore. 

Mr.  Whitney  continued  in  active  service  for  some- 
what more  than  forty  years,  when  he  was  stricken  with 
paralysis.  Incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  his 
public  duties,  he  generously  offered  to  relinquish  one- 
half  of  bis  salary  to  aid  toward  the  settlement  of  a 
colleague.  In  a  letter  to  the  town  dated  Nov.  12, 
1812,  he  says :  "  Considering  my  age  and  infirmities,  I 
sincerely  wish  to  have  you  settle  another  minister  in  this 
town  as  soon  as  you  can.  And  I  now  renew  the  offer 
that  I  made  by  your  committee  last  year,  that  if  the 
town  will  settle  another  minister  with  me  that  is  not 
yet  fifty  years  old,  and  one  whom  the  neighboring 
churches  shall  approve,  I  will  from  the  day  of  his  ordi- 
nation, relinquish  one-half  of  my  salary  forever  there- 
after. I  would  further  observe,  such  is  my  solicitude  for 
the  welfkre  and  order  of  the  town,  that  I  should  willingly 
relinquish  the  whole  salary  if  they  would  settle  an- 
other regular  minister,— if  I  could  do  it  and  do  jus- 
tice to  myself,  my  family  and  my  creditors.  Wishing 
you  divine  direction,  I  subscribe  myself  your  affec- 
tionate pastor,  Phixehas  Whitney." 

By  the  terms  of  his  settlement  he  could  claim  his 
full  salary  during  his  life. 

The  setilement  of  a  colleague  was  not  effected  till 
the  autumn  of  1815,  when  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Tolman,  of 
Winchendon,  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  town  and 
of  the  church,  and  was  ordained  to  the  oflice  Oct.  2-5th. 
He  discharged  its  duties  till  Feb.  17,  1819,  when  at 
his  request,  on  account  of  growing  dissensions,  a 
council  was  called  and  he  was  dismissed.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Whitney  occurred  Dec.  i7th,  of  the  same  year. 


His  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  April  28, 17i52, 
— the  month  in  which  be  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  town  to  become  its  minister, — was  Miss  Miriam 
Willard,  of  Harvard,  who,  when  a  young  girl,  was 
taken  from  her  home  by  the  Indians.  "  She  lived  with 
a  married  sister,  Mrs.  James  Johnson,  at  Cbarlestown, 
No.  4,  when  the  Indians  made  a  raid  upon  that  town 
and  carried  her,  with  the  Johnson  fomily,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  but  six  years  old,  with  two  of  their  neighbors,  to 
Canada.  Forced  to  journey  through  a  pathless  wil- 
derness, she  was  required  to  lie  upon  the  ground  at 
night,  with  an  Indian  upon  either  side  of  her,  with 
cords  passed  over  her  body  and  under  theirs  so  that 
the  least  stir  on  her  part  would  arouse  them.  They 
were  sold  by  the  Indians  to  the  French  at  Montreal. 
Miss  Willard  was  soon  redeemed,  but  remained  two 
years  in  the  family  of  the  Lieut. -Governor,  where  she 
was  treated  with  uniform  kindness,  and  supported 
herself  with  her  needle  till  the  relea.se  of  her  sister 
and  children,  when  they  sailed  for  England  and  from 
thence  to  New  York,  and  then  returned  to  her  former 
home.  She  died  in  1769  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine 
years.  With  the  death  of  Mr.  Whitney  the  adminis- 
tration of  ecclesiastical  affairs  by  the  town  ceased,  and 
their  conduct  i)as8ed  into  the  hands  of  religious  soci- 
eties, entirely  separate  from  civil  authority  and  main- 
tained by  voluntary  individual  support,  in  accordance 
with  what  is  now  the  universal  practice  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Sha/.er  Community  or  Society  of  United  Brtth- 
ren. — The  ecclesiijstical  unity  of  the  town  was  first 
broken  in  1781,  when  a  community  of  Shakers  w.is 
started.  This  community  began  with  two  families^ 
Elijah  and  Ivory  Wild,  who  were  brothers  and  farm- 
ers, living  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  They 
were  joined  by  two  other  families  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  but  within  the  town  of  Lancaster. 
Mother  Ann  Lee,  the  founder  and  spiritual  bead  of 
this  religious  order  in  this  country,  was  at  that  time 
temporarily  residing  and  holding  meetings  in  the  ad- 
joining town  of  Harvard,  where  a  society  of  Shakers 
had  been  formed.  She  visited  and  conducted  the  Sha- 
ker worship  in  the  homes  of  the  Wilds.  Meetings 
for  worship  were  held  frequently,  and  were  an  object 
of  great  interest  to  all  the  country  round.  Mr.  Chand- 
ler, in  his  "  History  of  Shirley,"  to  which  we  are 
largely  indebted,  tells  us  that  "  on  one  occasion  two 
women  walked  from  Mason — twenty  miles^-on  a 
rainy  Sunday,  and  were  even  obliged  to  stop  and 
wring  the  water  from  their  stockings  while  on  the 
road  ;  then  proceeded  forward  unharnsed  by  the  ele- 
ments, being  protected  by  their  faith."  The  move- 
ments and  exercises  of  their  worship  were  so  strange 
and  accompanied  by  so  much  that  was  exciting  as 
well  as  novel,  that  public  attention  was  soon  called  to 
the  matter. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  September  12,  1782,  it  was 
"Voted,  that  the  town  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of 
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that  people  calied  Shaking  Quakers,  and  of  therr 
meeiin<<  in  this  town.  Then,  voted  to  choose  a  com- 
mittee of  tive  to  wait  on  and  consult  said  people  at 
Elijah  Wild's,  and  disci. urae  with  them  respecting 
their  conduct.  Then  voted  to  leave  the  matter  dis- 
cretionary with  the  committee,  and  that  they  make  a 
report  lo  the  town  at  the  next  town-meeting  in  said 
town.''  Xo  record  of  any  report  from  this  committee 
appears,  and  it  is  probable  that  none  was  made.  At 
the  presint  lime  ihe  "labor,"  aa  it  is  termed  in  the 
Shaker  worship,  which  consists  of  marches  and 
dances,  is  attended  by  much  less  of  the  violent  and 
nervous  agitation  and  excitement  than  formerly,  and 
is,  therefore,  more  graceful  and  pleasant  to  witness,  as 
well  as  to  those  engaged  in  it.  The  society  received 
many  additions  and  became  in  time  quite  large  and 
prosperous,  numbering  at  one  time  about  one  hun- 
drf  d.  It  was  divided  iuto  three  families,  the  North, 
the  South  and  Church  family,  the  South  family  being 
located  jutt  over  the  Shirley  line,  and  within  the  town 
of  Lancaster.  Its  real  estate  embraces  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  acres,  much  of  which  is  valuable  wood- 
laud.  It  has  a  large,  amount  under  cultivation  and 
devoted  to  various  crops.  The  raising  of  garden  seeds 
for  the  general  market  has,  in  past  years,  been  a  large 
and  valuable  industry,  but  is  at  present  continued 
only  to  the  e.Ktent  of  what  is  needed  for  home  use.  A 
large  orchard,  well  cared  fur  and  in  fine  condition, 
yields  a  good  variety  of  fruit,  sometimes  amounting 
to  a  thousand  barrels  for  the  season.  In  recent  years 
the  society  has  declined  in  membership,  having  at 
the  present  lime  only  one-ihird  as  many  as  when  in 
its  most  prosperous  condition.  Its  buildings  are  plain, 
substantial  structure*,  some  of  ihem  of  brick,  commo- 
dious and  well  arranged  for  their  several  uses,  and  for 
health,  convenience  and  economy  in  management. 
Although  the  attempt  to  bring  its  first  members  under 
the  censure  of  the  town  failed,  that  did  not  entirely 
end  the  hostility  that  existed  towards  them.  On 
Sunday  evening,  June  1,  1783,  Ann  Lse  had  come 
over  from  Harvard  with  her  elders,  James  Whittaker 
and  William  Lee,  to  hold  a  religious  meeting  at  the 
house  of  Elijah  Wild.  Enemies  from  Harvard  fol- 
lowed them,  and  a  mob  supposed  to  number  nearly  a 
hundred  men  gathered  and  surrounded  the  house.  Wild 
says,  in  his  narrative  of  the  affair:  "The  malicious 
crew  came  to  ray  house  on  Sabbath  evening,  about 
ei^ht  o'clock,  and  surrounded  the  house.  Some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  mob  were,  or  had  been,  captains  in  the 
militia,  and  still  bore  that  title.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  number  of  men,  for  the  evident 
purpose  of  abusing  Mother  and  the  elders."  Fearing 
violence,  and  knowing  that  the  object  of  the  assault  was 
Jlother  Ann,  and  that  she  would  suffer  at  their  hands 
if  thev  should  gain  an  entrance,  she  was  concealed  in 
a  small  dark  closet  and  the  door  hidden  from  view, 
by  "  placing  before  it  a  hieh  chest  of  drawers."  All 
means  of  communicating  their  perilous  position  and 
steking  help  was  cut  otf,  as  no  one  was  permitted  to 


pass  out.  But  finally  a  woman  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  had  left  a  nursing  infant  at  home, 
was  given  the  privilt-gu  of  going  to  her  home.  She 
immediately  took  measures  to  get  information  to  the 
authorities  of  the  town.  Meanwhile  the  mob  con- 
tinued noisy  and  threatening  through  the  night,  cry- 
ing out,  "That  woman  or  your  house  shall  come  to  the 
ground."  Late  in  the  morning  the  dilatory  police 
came  and  ordered  them  to  disperse.  Liberty  was 
given  them  to  enter  the  house,  and  at  thfe  request  of 
Mother  Ann  and  the  elders  food  was  put  upon  the 
table  and  the  leaders  sat  down  and  ate.  Food  was 
passed  also  to  those  in  the  door-yard.  They  promised 
the  elders  if  they  would  return  with  them  to  Harvard 
no  injury  should  be  done  to  them.  The  elders  con- 
sented, though  with  little  confidence  in  their  promises. 
Nor  hardly  had  they  arrived  in  Harvard  when  they 
violated  their  word.  They  dragged  them  aside  to  a 
convenient  place  and  then  proceeded  with  their  as- 
sault upon  them.  They  first  took  James  Whittaker 
and  tied  him  to  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  then  "  scourged 
him  with  a  whip  till  the  skin  was  almost  flayed  from 
his  back."  Next  they  took  Lee  and  were  about  to 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  him,  but  refusing  to 
be  tied,  "  he  knelt  down  and  told  them  to  lay  on  their 
stripes,  which  he  would  receive  as  a  good  soldier  of 
the  Cross."  At  that  moment  a  sister,  breaking  in 
among  them,  threw  herself  between  the  uplifted  lash 
and  the  elder,  that  she  might  receive  the  blow,  rather 
ihan  it  should  fall  upon  him.  Striking  her  on  the 
temple,  it  opened  a  serious  wound,  from  which  the 
blood  flowed  freely.  Alarmed,  they  released  the  el- 
ders, and  hastened  from  the  scene  of  their  desperate 
work.  Elder  Whittaker's  back  was  found  to  be 
"  beaten  black  and  blue  from  his  shoulders  to  his 
waistbands,  and  in  many  places  bruised  to  a  jelly,  as 
though  he  had  been  beaten  with  a  club.  '  I  have  been 
abused,'  he  said,  'but  not  for  any  wrong  I  have 
done  them ;  it  is  for  your  sakes.  I  feel  nothing 
against  them  for  what  they  have  done  to  me,  for  they 
were  ignorant  and  knew  not  what  they  did,  nor  what 
manner  of  spirit  they  were  of.'  Mother  and  the  elders, 
with  al!  the  brethren  and  sisters,  kneeled  down  and 
prayed  to  God  to  forgive  their  blood-thirsty  persecu- 
tors. Elder  James  cried  heartily  and  said, '  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  "  The 
house  in  which  Ann  Lee  and  her  elders  were  holding 
their  meeting,  and  which  the  mob  surrounded  and  at- 
tacked, is  btill  standing  and  in  good  condition,  and  ia 
an  object  of  interest  to  visitors.  Persons  have  some- 
times become  members  of  the  society  and  donned  the 
garb  and  habit  of  the  Shaker,  who  after  a  time,  from 
one  cause  or  another,  have  found  the  mode  of  life  un- 
congenial to  them,  and  leli  the  community.  Children 
who  have  been  taken  and  brought  up  in  the  families, 
have  often,  on  reaching  the  age  in  which  they  could 
choose  for  themselves,  declined  to  remain,  preferring 
the  broader  life  of  the  world.  Clandestine  and  run- 
away matches  have  sometimes  occurred.     Somelimes 
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theseceders  have  become  enemies.  An  instance  ox"  this 
kind  occurred  in  which  ihe  enmity  turned  into  an  of- 
fensive attack  upon  thecommunity  and  destruction  of 
its  properly.  This  was  on  the  niglit  of  March  3,  1S02. 
A  number  of  those  who  had  been  of  the  Shaker  faith 
and  contributed  to  the  building  of  the  meeting-liouse, 
but  had  withdrawn  from  the  community,  laid  claim 
to  the  house  on  this  ground,  and  sought  to  enforce 
their  claim  by  taking  possession.  Supplying  them- 
selves with  a  quantity  of  liquor,  in  which  they  freely 
indulged,  and  provisions,  they  entered  the  building 
on  the  night  mentioned  and  held  possession  four  days, 
barring  the  doors  and  shutting  out  entrance  from 
others.  The  rooms  and  furniture  were  much  muti- 
lated and  damaged.  On  the  fifth  day  the  officers  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  an  entrance  through  a  window  in 
the  upper  or  attic  part  and  arresting  the  parties.  They 
were  taken  before  the  justice  and  bound  over  for  trial 
to  the  Criminal  Court  at  Concord.  But  through  some 
failure  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  county  attorney,  as 
was  generally  supposed,  or  other  mismanagement  of 
the  case,  the  grand  jury  did  not  find  a  bill  against 
them  and  they  were  acquitted. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  assault  or  offense 
of  a  serious  nature  made  upon  the  community. 
From  the  first  they  have  been  a  peaceable,  industrious 
and  self-respecting  people,  and  they  have  the  confi- 
dence and  the  respect  of  their  neighbors  and  fellow- 
citizens.  To  the  stranger  they  are  always  kind  and 
hospitable.  They  are  strict  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  they  impose  upon  themselves  and  pleas- 
ant and  orderly  in  all  their  afl'uirs.  The  following 
"  Rules  for  Visitors "  are  in  keeping  with  their 
orderly  ways  and  kind  spirit  : 

'*  FiraL  We  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  do  Dot  keep  a  public 
house,  aod  wish  to  have  our  rules  attended  to  as  any  would  tbo  rules  of 
tbeir  own  private  dwelling.  Sfcoitd.  Those  »  bo  call  to  aee  their  friends 
and  relatives  are  to  visit  them  at  the  uflice,  and  not  to  go  elsewhere  ex- 
cept by  permission  of  those  in  care  at  the  office.  Thinl.  Those  who  live 
near,  and  can  call  at  their  own  coDvenieuce,  are  not  expected  to  stay 
more  than  a  few  hours,  but  such  as  live  at  a  great  distance,  or  cannot 
comeofteD.  and  have  near  relatives  here,  can  stay  fruiu  one  to  four  days, 
according  to  circumstances.  This  we  consider  a  siitficieot  time  iis  a  gen- 
eral rule.  Fourth,  \U  vtsitora  are  requested  to  arise  and  taiie  breakfast 
at  half-past  six  in  summer  and  half-past  seven  in  winter.  Fijth.  At 
table  wo  wish  all  to  be  as  free  as  at  home  ;  but  we  dislike  the  wasteful 
habit  of  leaving  food  on  the  plate.  No  vice  with  tis  is  less  ridiculous  for 
being  io  fashion.  Sixth.  Married  persons  tarr>-ing  with  us  overnight 
are  respectfully  notified  that  each  sex  occupy  separate  sleeping  apart- 
ments while  tbey  remain.  This  nile  will  not  be  departed  from  under 
any  circumstances.  Serenth.  Strangers  calling  for  meals  or  lodging  are 
expected  to  pay  if  accommodated." 

Worship. — As  the  mode  of  worship  is  peculiar  to 
the  Shakers  and  widely  different  from  others,  the  fol- 
lowing concerning  it  may  be  of  interest.  Their 
meeting-house  or  place  of  assembling  is  a  large  open 
room  or  hall,  furnished  with  movable  seats.  "  The 
sexes  enter  by  different  doors,  and  arrange  themselves 
in  lines — the  elders  being  in  front — where  they  listen 
to  a  short  opening  address  by  one  of  their  elders, 
after  which  they  unite  in  a  dance,  regular,  solemn 
and  uniformly  in  time  with  the  harmony  of  some 


half-dozen  selected  singers.  After  this  they  fall  into 
files  of  two  abreaj^t  and  march,  keeping  step  with  the 
mu*ic  of  some  selected  hymn,  which  i*  sung  with 
much  fervency  and  spirit.  They  then  bring  up  their 
benches  and  seat  themselves,  while  one  of  their  num- 
ber interests  them  with  a  religious  exhortation.  This 
concluded,  they  rise  and  close  their  service  with  a  song 
of  praise.  Everything  is  performed  with  decorum 
and  solemnity.  All  classes,  from  the  gray-haired  of 
fourscore  down  to  the  child  of  five  years,  seem  atten- 
tive and  interested,  whether  they  march  or  dance 
or  sing  or  exhort.  They  uniformly  wave  their  hands 
in  concert  with  their  music,  and  listen  with  marked 
attention  to  the  words  of  their  spiritual  leaders." 

Order  and  neatness  pervade  every  department. 
The  government  is  religious  in  character,  the  minis- 
ters, of  whom  there  is  usually  one  of  each  sex,  being 
the  chief  officers,  and  under  them  the  elders  and 
trustees,  the  elders  having  in  charge  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  the  society  and  the  trustees  the  temporal. 
The  offices  of  elder  and  trustee  in  the  Shirley  Society 
are  held  by  John  Whitely,  who  is  very  devoted  and 
faithful  to  its  interests.  He  is  also  trustee  of  the 
Harvard  Society  and  minister  of  the  district. 

Unitersalist  Socie/i/. — The  first  meeting  for  the 
organization  of  the  Universalist  Society  was  held  at 
the  house  of  Joseph  Edgarton,  Sept.  21,  1812.  A 
committee  consisting  of  Jlerrick  Rice,  John  Edgar- 
ton  and  Lemuel  Willard  was  chosen  to  prepare  a 
constitution.  This  committee  reported  at  an  adjourned 
meeting,  the  constitution  was  adopted  and  officers 
chosen.  The  names  of  John  Edgarton,  Joseph 
Edgarton,  John  Davis,  Samuel  Hazen,  Merrick  Rice, 
Lemuel  Willard,  Elnathan  Polly,  William  Mcintosh, 
and  Thomas  Ritter  and  many  others  are  prominent 
in  the  early  records.  Among  its  members  were  fam- 
ilies fl-om  Harvard,  Lancaster  and  L'^nenburg  that 
were  regular  attendants  upon  its  worship.  When, 
some  years  after,  societies  were  established  in  their 
own  towns,  they  connected  themselves  with  those 
societies.  For  some  time  previous  to  the  organization 
there  had  been  occasional  preaching  in  the  town  by 
ministers  of  this  denomination,  the  first  of  whom  was 
Rev.  Isaiah  Parker,  a  convert  from  the  Baptist  faith, 
and  physician  as  well  as  minister.  After  him  were 
Revs.  Joshua  Flagg  and  Jacob  Wood.  The  first 
house  of  worship  was  built  in  1816,  and  dedicated 
Jan.  9,  1817. 

It  was  a  plain  building  covered  with  a  hip  roof,  and 
had  but  one  door  of  entrance.  This  opened  into  a  nar- 
row porch,  and  thence  into  the  church.  It  was  furnished 
with  high  box  pews,  and  a  gallery  for  the  singers 
along  the  west  wall  that  was  entered  by  stairs  within 
the  audience-room.  Rev.  Jacob  Wood  was  installed 
pastor  in  1818.  He  remained  five  years  and  then  an 
interim  of  six  years  followed,  in  which  the  pulpit  was 
supplied  by  transient  preachers.  In  1829  Rev.  Rus- 
sell Streeter  removed  from  Watertown  and  became 
the  resident  pastor,  continuing  his  ministry  till  183-1, 
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when  he  removed  to  Woodstock,  Vt.  The  following 
year  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  Stillman  Bar- 
deo.  In  1836  Rev.  Lucius  R.  Paige,  who  was  then 
settled  in  Hardwick,  supplied  a  part  of  the  time. 
Mr.  Paige  in  later  years  was  the  author  of'Paij^e's 
Commentaries  "  and  other  important  works.  In  1837 
and  1838  Rev.  Rufus  Pope  was  the  preacher,  but  re- 
sided in  Sterling,  where  he  preached  a  part  of  the 
time.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Pierce,  whose 
pastorate  continued  till  April  1840,  when  failing 
health  obliged  him  to  retire.  Then  Rev.  Walter 
Harriman,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Harvard,  was  en- 
gaged, preaching  one-half  the  time.  This  arrange- 
ment continued  till  1845.  Mr.  Harriman  was 
afterwards  widely  known  in  public  and  political  life, 
serving  iu  the  army  during  the  Civil  War,  commis- 
sioned as  colonel  of  a  regiment  from  his  native  State, 
New  Hampshire,  and  promoted  to  the  oiBce  of 
general.  For  several  terms  after  the  war  he  was 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire. 

During  1845  and  1846  the  church  was  remodeled 
at  an  expense  of  S21G8.  A  hall  was  finished  in  the 
upper  part  and  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  "  Fredonia 
Lodge"  of  Odd  Fellows.  In  April,  1846,  Rev. 
Josiah  Coolidge  became  the  pastor,  aud  performed 
the  duties  of  the  office  two  years.  An  interim  of  one 
year  now  occurred  in  which  the  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  neighboring  ministers.  Rev.  Benton  Smith  was 
then  invited,  and  began  his  pastorate  in  April,  1841). 
During  Mr.  Smith's  pastorate,  on  March  19,  1850,  a 
bell  was  placed  upon  the  church,  the  first  church-bell 
in  the  village.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office 
five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Orren  Perkins, 
who  remained  but  one  year.  Rev.  E.  W.  Cotiin  was 
the  next  pastor,  beginning  his  work  in  May,  1855, 
and  closing  it  March  8,  1857.  The  7th  of  the  follow- 
ing June,  Rev.  George  F.  Jenks  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  pastor  aud  remained  three  years  and  nine 
months.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Cyrus  B.  Lom- 
bard, his  pastorate  beginning  March  10,  1861,  and 
covering  a  period  of  five  years.  After  an  interim  of 
a  few  months  with  a  transient  supply  of  the  pulpit, 
Rev.  Ezekiel  Fitzgerald  was  engaged,  but  remained 
less  than  a  year  and  a  half.  From  the  close  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  labors  to  the  last  Sunday  in  October,  1869, 
preaching  was  continued  regularly,  but  no  pastor  was 
settled.  At  that  date  the  last  service  was  held  in  the 
old  church.  It  was  sold  to  Mr.  Norman  C.  Munsou, 
who  removed  and  fitted  it  for  a  public  hall.  It  is  the 
present  Village  Hall,  and  is  finely  adapted  for  all 
social  and  public  uses.  The  building  of  the  new 
church  was  immediately  begun,  and  was  completed, 
and  the  service  of  dedication  held  November  23,  1870. 
It  is  a  fine  structure  of  the  early  English  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  with  open-timbered  roof  and 
ceiling,  oaiuted  and  frescoed  in  rich  and  subdued 
colors.  The  entire  expense  of  the  church  wasS25,000. 
It  is  furnished  with  a  fine  organ  which  cost  S2200. 
Towards  this  large  expense,  Mr.  N.  C.  Munson,  a 
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member  of  the  society  and  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
work,  was  a  large  and  generous  contributor.  Imme- 
diately on  the  completion  of  the  church.  Rev.  H.  A. 
Philbrook  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  in  which  he 
continued  two  years.  The  next  few  years  the  pulpit 
was  supplied  by  transient  preachers,  and  during  a 
part  of  1875  services  were  suspended  altogether,  on 
account  of  the  general  depression  in  business.  In 
May,  1876,  Rev.  J.  W.  Keyes  was  called  to  the  pasto- 
rate and  served  the  society  three  years.  Then  fol- 
lowed another  interim  of  a  little  more  than  one  and  a, 
half  years  filled  by  the  transient  supply,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1880,  the  settlement  of  Rev.  James  Vincent 
as  pastor.  In  June,  1884,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  church  in  Calais,  Maine,  and  wa*  succeeded 
by  Rev.  William  Gaskin,  who  entered  upon  his  work 
in  August.  His  term  of  service  was  a  iittle  less  than 
two  years.  In  January,  1887,  Rev.  James  Rawlins 
was  settled  and  remained  one  year.  In  April,  1888, 
Rev.  Joseph  Crehore  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
society  and  entered  upon  his  work  in  May.  During 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  John  Pierce,  in  April,  1839,  a 
Sunday-school  was  organized,  with  Miss  Sarah  C. 
Edgarton  in  charge  and  Miss  Susan  Mcintosh  as  as- 
sistant. Miss  Edgarton  was  well  and  favorably 
known  as  a  writer  and  a  poet  of  fine  promise,  and  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  Ladies'  Repository,  a  monthly  mag- 
azine published  in  Boston.  Jeiome  Gardner  was 
chosen  superintendent  of  tiie  school  in  18-15  and  held 
the  office,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  till  his 
death  in  November,  1889,  a  period  of  ibrty-three 
years.  He  was  clerk  of  the  society  thirty-eight  years. 
A  church  organization  was  formed  in  1820,  but  for 
many  years  subsequently  wa-s  dormant;  it  was  reor- 
ganized in  1846.  Its  present  membership  is  forty-two. 
The  parish  and  Sunday-school  library  numbers  nearly 
one  thousand  volumes.  A  bequest  of  $1000 to  the  so- 
ciety was  made  by  the  will  of  Sylvanus  Holden,  who 
died  March  17,  1882.  Jerome  Gardner  included  in  a 
will  drawn  March  24,  1885,  a  gift  to  the  society  of  the 
income  of  twenty- five  shares  of  Lancaster  Bank  Stock. 
The  subsequent  ruin  of  the  bank,  by  the  fraudulent 
dealings  of  its  president,  swept  away  this  gift.  In  hia 
last  sickness  Mr.  Gardner  sought  to  replace  this  in 
part  by  a  codicil  in  which  he  gave  to  the  society  ten 
shares  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  stock,  but  there 
being  some  legal  inadequacy  in  the  witnessing  of  the 
codicil,  it  was  disallowed  by  the  Judge  of  Probate. 

First  Congregational  Society. — In  March,  18^2,  a 
little  more  than  three  years  after  the  death  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Whitney,  the  pastor  of  the  First,  or  Town  Parish 
and  Church,  a  meeting  was  called  and  held  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  parish  as  an  independent 
society,  disconnected  from  the  municipal  or  town 
oversight  and  charge.  This  organization  was  effected 
under  the  name  of  the  First  Congregational  Society. 
For  the  twelve  years  following  its  organization  it  had 
no  stated  ministry,  and  there  was  preaching  but  a 
portion  of  the  time.     But  its  annual  meetings  for  the 
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choice  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  business  were 
regularly  held.  In  June,  1S34,  Rev.  Seth  Chandler, 
of  Oxford,  preached  two  Sundays.  Receiving  an  in- 
vitation to  settle  with  the  society,  he  accepted  it  and 
entered  at  once  upon  his  duties.  The  ministry  of  Mr. 
Chandler  continued  till  June,  1879 — forty-five  years  ; 
though  from  that  date  till  his  death,  in  October,  1889, 
he  performed  more  or  less  of  pastoral  duty,  and  occa- 
sionally preached.  Thus  from  the  date  of  the  first  or- 
ganization as  a  town  parish  in  17G2  to  1879,  one  hun- 
dred and  geventeen  years,  there  were  but  two  pastor- 
a'es,  and  one  brief  colleague  pastorate  of  three  years. 
There  was  an  interim  of  nearly  fifteen  years  between 
the  death  of  Mr.  Whitney  and  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
Chandler,  but  the  united  ministries  of  the  two  covered 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  one  years.  Until  the 
present  century  the  heating  of  churches  was  hardly 
known  in  any  part  of  New  England.  Congregations 
'  endured  the  cold  and  the  long  sermons  with  equal 
fortitude.  The  winter  following  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
Chandler  an  innovation  was  made  upon  this  custom. 
Two  large  stoves  were  put  into  the  church.  It  was 
the  first  provision  made  in  town  for  warming  the 
house  of  worship.  The  next  year,  1835,  a  new  bell 
was  placed  in  the  church  tower. 

The  old  bell,  a  gift  to  the  town  in  1808,  by  Wallis 
Little,  had  been  cracked  for  several  years  and  ren- 
dered useless.  The  new  bell  was  a  gift  from 
Leonard  M.  Parker  and  Thomas  Whitney,  and  their 
intention  was  communicated  in  the  following  letter, 
which  was  read  at  the  town-meeting. 

".\8  a  token  of  re8p«ct  for  our  native  town,  and  a  elncere  regard  for 
ita  chitracter  and  the  well-ljeing  of  ita  intiabitanta,  w.',  the  nodersignod, 
propose  to  present  to  tlie  town  a  bell.  It  in  our  wleh  and  intention  that 
the  eanie  ahouUl  l>e  kept  on  the  nieetiog-houtte  of  the  First  Pariah  ;  that  it 
uhould  be  uaed  fur  all  the  necesaury  and  proper  purposes  of  the  town  ; 
that  ttie  religious  societies  should  also  hare  the  privilege  of  ita  use ;  and 
unless  the  town  shall  provide  for  the  ringing  of  the  same,  at  the  usual 
time  aud  in  the  usual  manner,  for  the  religious  services  in  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath  day,  the  First  Parish  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  causing  it  to  beso  rung  for  such  services.  And  in  case  the  First 
Parish  shall  fail  to  cause  it  to  t>e  so  niiig  on  the  Sabbath,  any  other 
purish  then  having  regular  eervicea,  and  not  being  supplied  with  a  bell 
may  have  the  same  privilege.  Should  the  proposal  be  acceptable  to  the 
own,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  U4  that  the  selectmen,  or  a  committee, 
should  be  authorized  to  confer  with  us  as  to  the  size  of  the  bell,  and  to 
take  other  proper  measures  in  regnni  to  the  subject.  We  have  the  honor 
to  subscribe  ourselves  your  rocipectful  felloWK;itizena. 

"LEONARn  M.  Parkeb, 
Shirley,  May  27, 1885."  "  Thomas  Wuitney. 

Previous  to  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Chandler  a 
Sunday-school  was  organized  by  the  devoted  women 
of  the  parish,  also  "  a  charitable  society."  This  so- 
ciety has  purchased  books  for  the  library,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  one  thousand  volumes  ;  furnished 
the  Sunday-school  room  aud  the  church,  contributed 
to  the  incidental  expenses,  clothed  and  otherwise 
aided  indigent  children,  and  accumulated  a  fund  of 
about  $1500,  the  income  of  which  is  used  for  contin- 
gent expenses. 

In  March,  1839,  a  movement  was  started  for  remod- 
eling the  church.  Committees  were  chosen,  contracts 
for  the  work  made,  and  the  work  begun  in  July.    The 


expense  of  the  alterations  and  furnishings  was  S2307.- 
61.  It  was  completed,  and  the  house  reopened  for 
public  worship  on  the  27th  of  October.  An  effort 
was  made  ac  the  time  this  work  was  undertaken  to 
have  the  meeting-house  removed  a  few  rods  east  from 
where  it  was  then  located,  but  the  majority  of  the 
society  did  not  favor  it.  This  effort  was  renewed  in 
1851,  and  the  following  action  taken  at  a  town- meet- 
ing held  July  14th  : 

"  Voleii  that  the  Town  give  their  consent  tlint  the  First  Purish  nmy  re- 
move iheir  meeting-houcse  to  iind  utHin  the  ground  culled  the  '  training 
held,'  the  same  to  be  carried  and  placeil  so  far  east  that  the  west  eud  of 
the  meeting-house  shall  be  ou  a  tine  with  the  east  side  of  (lie  town-houte 
and  the  auiilli  side  of  said  meeting  houne  to  be  us  ne:ir  the  |ire>ent 
traveled  road  as  cunvenieully  may  be.  The  said  parish  to  hav.-  the  riclit, 
if  Deed  be,  to  rebuild  upon  the  same  ground.  Aud  Ihia  consent  is  hereby 
given  on  the  following  conditions,  to  wit;  1.  That  the  owner  of  the 
land  ailjoining  the  northeil.v  and  easterly  lilies  of  &ald  '  triiining-held' 
give  his  consent  thereto  in  wririn;::,  under  seiil  ami  aeknowledgnient. 
2.  That  the  said  imrisli  shall  a^ree  to  lay  open  all  Iheir  grounds,  where 
the  meeting-house  novv  stands.  aU4l  aruund  the  san:e  as  a  public  com- 
mon ;  and  so  to  eontinue  unencumbered,  so  long  as  the  .said  meeting- 
house, or  liny  new  one  which  uuiy  be  built  in  jihice  of  llie  present,  shall 
remain  upon  the  said  *  iniining  field.'  And  foi-  the  security  of  bull*  of 
the  said  parties,  thisfui  titer  condition  r>r  stipuliition  is  also  made- that 
either  party,  for  gout!  cause,  shall  have  the  light  to  cause  the  said  meet- 
ing-house,  ttr  any  one  built  in  its  place,  to  be  removed  to  the  sp*  t  uheio 
it  now  stands,  or  to  such  other  near  theleto,  as  Ihe  I'iUi^h  may  fix  npon. 
The  sutticieocy  of  the  cause  and  tlie  terms  o{  removal  to  be  mutually 
agreed  ui>on  by  the  said  parties;  and  in  case  they  cannot  agree  the  same 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  .judgment  of  three  disinterested  and  judici<  us 
men  to  be  mutually  agreed  uu,  whi.se  decision  shall  be  llliai,  bulh  in 
regard  to  the  sultlciency  of  the  caiite  aud  the  lerms  of  leinovul.  -\nd 
the  agreement  of  Ihe  said  parish  to  the  foregoing  conditions  aud  stipu- 
ulations,  at  a  meeting  duly  called  tor  the  purpose,  is  hereby  required  ; — 
a  copy  whereof,  duly  certified  by  the  clerk  of  said  parish,  shall  be  filed 
with  the  town  clerk  before  the  removal  of  said  uieeliug-huuse." 

These  conditions  were  accepted  by  the  parish,  and 
the  meeting-house  was  removed  the  following  year. 
The  original  windows,  as  built  with  the  house  in  1773, 
were  retained  through  all  the  changes  till  1857,  when 
Jlr.  John  K.  Going,  a  member  of  the  parish,  gener- 
ously assumed  the  expense  and  care  of  the  entire  re- 
glazing.  The  third  and  last  considerable  alteration 
and  improvement  of  the  church  was  made  in  18G7. 
At  the  annual  parish  meeting,  Henry  B.  Going  pro- 
posed important  changes,  and  generously  offered  to 
have  them  made  at  his  own  expense,  "  provided  his 
proposal  should  be  agreeable  to  members  of  the 
parish."  Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Going,  his  mother,  was  as- 
sociated with  him  in  carrying  forward  this  work,  as 
appears  from  the  record  of  the  parish  meeting  held 
after  it  was  completed.    The  record  is  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas  during  the  past  year  our  old  church  edifice  has  been  ma- 
terially altered,  repaired  and  improved,  chiefly  at  the  expense  and 
by  the  liberality  of  Mis.  Harriet  B.  Going  and  her  son,  Henry  B. 
Going, — therefore,  we,  the  memt>er8  of  the  First  Parish  in  Shirley,  de- 
sirous of  expressing  our  appreciation  of  their  generosity,  do  hereby 
tender  to  Mrs  Going  aud  her  sun  our  sincere  (hanks,  with  Uie  hope 
that  their  lives  may  be  loug  spared  for  usefulness  and  enjoyment.  And 
should  it  be  their  pleasure  to  again  reside  in  town,  and  weekly  meet 
with  uaarouud  the  same  old  ulbtr  where  they  were  wont  to  come  in  early 
life,  we  assure  them  they  will  receive  a  coi-dial  welcome." 

Bequests. — The  society  has  received  several  be- 
quests which  are  matters  of  interest.  The  first  wan 
from  Thomas  Whitney,  son  of  the  first  minister  of 
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the  parish,  and  a  devoted  member  through  his  life, 
bearing  always  a  leading  and  active  part  in  its  affairs, 
as  also  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  He  died  January 
14,  1844,  and  in  a  codicil  to  his  will  gave  to  the  par- 
ish as  follows  :  "  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  First 
Parish,  in  said  town  of  Shirley,  of  which  I  have  been 
a  member  from  my  youth,  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars;  and  it  is  my  intention  that  the  same  shall  be 
safely  and  permanently  invested,  on  interest,  and  the 
income  thereon  be  annually  appropriated  toward  the 
payment  of  the  salary  of  a  good  and  faithful  Unita- 
rian minister  of  the  gospel  in  said  parish.  And  it  is 
my  earnest  wish  and  hope  that  the  parish  may,  at  all 
times,  be  supplied  with  the  services  of  such  a  minis- 
ter; and,  in  making  the  bequest,  I  take  satisfaction 
in  the  indulgence  of  a  hope  that  it  may  have  a  last- 
ing influence  in  securing  to  the  parish  an  object  so 
essential  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  society. 
And  I  indulge  the  further  hope  that  the  sum  herely 
bequeathed  may  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fund  which, 
at  no  distant  period,  by  the  munificence  of  others, 
will  become  of  such  magnitude  that  the  income 
thereof  will  annually  pay  the  salary  of  a  minister,  in 
itaid  parish,  of  the  character  and  denomination  above 
mentioned.  And  it  is  my  further  will  and  intention, 
that  in  case  the  said  paxish  shall  fail  during  the 
period  of  twenty  years  after  my  decease,  and  for  the 
space  of  six  months  in  succession,  to  be  supplied  with 
a  minister  of  the  character  and  denomination  afore- 
mentioned, who  shall  be  regularly  settled  aa  their 
pastor,  or  be  engaged  by  the  year,  then  the  said  sum 
of  five  hundred  dollars,  bequeathed  as  aforesaid,  shall 
revert  and  descend  to  my  heirs-at-law. 

"  And  I  further  give  aud  bequeath  to  the  said  par- 
ish the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  annually,  for  the  term 
of  five  years  after  my  decease,  to  be  appropriated 
toward  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  a  minister  iu 
said  parish,  of  the  character  and  denomination  afore- 
mentioned ;  but  one-half  of  said  annual  sum,  may  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  singing  in  said  parish, 
if  the  parish  shall  so  decide.  But  if  the  parish  shall' 
fail,  during  the  said  term  of  five  years,  to  be  regularly 
with  a  minister  of  the  character  and  denomination 
aforesaid,  then  the  said  annual  bequest  of  twenty 
dollars  shall  cease." 

Three  years  after  the  death  of  Thomas  Whitney 
occurred  the  death  of  his  son,  James  P.  Whitney. 
In  his  will  ho  bequeathed  to  the  parish  fund,  upon 
the  same  terms  aud  conditions  specified  by  his  father, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

In  1864  an  additional  bequest  came  to  the  parish 
on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  Whitney,  widow 
of  Thomas  Whitney.  The  will  giving  the  same  reads 
aa  follows :  "  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  First  Parish 
in  Shirley  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  which  is 
to  be  appropriated  in  the  same  manner  and  held  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  specified  by  my 
late  husband,  Tliomas  Whitney,  Esq.,  in  bequeathing 
a  like  sum  to  said  pariah,  all  of  which  will  fully  ap- 


pear by  the  codicil  of  his  last  will  and  testament ; 
and  it  is  my  intention  that  the  periodof  twenty  years, 
mentioned  in  said  codicil,  during  which  a  forfeiture 
may  be  incurred  by  said  parish,  shall  terminate  at 
the  same  time  in  reference  to  my  bequest  that  it  will 
in  reference  to  the  bequest  of  my  late  husband." 

Five  years  later,  in  1869,  Mrs.  Clarissa  Isaacs,  a 
sister  of  Thomas  Whitney,  and  daughter  of  Rev. 
Phinehaa  Whitney,  the  first  minister,  died.  Her  last 
will  and  testament  contained  the  following:  "I  give 
to  the  First  Parish  in  Shirley,  over  which  my  re- 
spected father  waa  settled  for  a  series  of  years,  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  specified  in 
the  will  of  my  late  brother,  Thomas  Whitney,  re- 
specting a  similar  bequest  made  by  him." 

In  addition  to  these  several  bequests,  amounting  to 
fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  from  the  imme- 
diate family  of  the  first  minister.  Rev.  Phinehaa  Whit- 
ney, the  parish  received  still  another  generous  ex- 
pression of  the  family  interest  in  its  affairs  in  the 
gift  of  an  organ  of  "  rare  excellence  "  from  Mrs.  Hen- 
rietta Whitney,  which  she  had  built  expressly  for  it 
by  Mr.  George  Stevens,  of  East  Cambridge,  but  a 
short  time  before  her  decease,  at  a  cost  of  thirteen 
hundred  dollars. 

Other  bequesta  to  the  pariah  fund  were :  five  hun- 
dred dollars  from  John  K.  Going,  in  1864;  three 
hundred  dollars  from  Mias  Rebecca  Day,  in  1869; 
fifty  dollars  from  Martin  Turner,  in  1869.  This  fund, 
amounting  to  twenty-three  hundred  dollars,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  treasurer  of  the  parish,  Thomas  E. 
Whitney,  without  special  security.  By  some  incom- 
petency of  management  it  was  wasted,  and  would 
have  been  wholly  lost  to  the  parish  but  for  the  gen- 
osity  of  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Whitney,  of  Boston,  an  aunt 
of  the  treasurer,  then  deceased.  She  was  a  heavy 
loser  by  his  failure,  yet  she  generously  made  over  to 
the  parish  an  amount  of  real  estate  of  equal  value  to 
the  sum  owed  by  him,  thereby  restoring  the  fund. 
Mrs.  Whitney,  whose  death  occurred  January  26, 
1886,  also  made  an  additional  gift  by  her  will,  of 
which  this  parish  was  evidently  intended  to  be  the 
final  recipient  or  beneficiary,  but  the  singular  word- 
ing of  the  article  of  the  will  imposed  a  difficulty 
upon  the  executors  in  determining  the  party  legally 
entitled  to  receive  it.  Hence  it  was  taken  to  the 
Court  for  decision,  where  it  still  awaits  the  final  ver- 
dict. As  a  matter  of  historic  interest  in  which  there 
was  the  evident  intent  to  be  so  exact  and  strict  in 
terms  that  the  gift  could  not  be  diverted,  or  fail  to  be 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  the  giver,  we  here  append  a 
copy  of  the  article:  "Secondly,  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  my  friend,  Rev'd  Seth  Chandler,  of  Shirley,  the 
sum  of  Five  thousand  dollars,  which,  after  his  death, 
shall  revert  to  the  town  afore-named,  strictly  on  this 
condition,  namely,  that  said  town  shall  support  fairly 
and  permanently  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  in  which 
case  all  interest  accruing  on  the  above  siim  shall  be 
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used  to  aid  i a  the  payment  of  bis  salary,  failing  of  ' 
which  it  shall  revert  to  my  heirs-iit-law." 

Following  the  attestations  of  the  witnesses  is  this 
added  clause :  i 

"  In  regard  to  article  Becond,  T  would  add,  that  in  case  Rev'd  Seth  ' 
Chandler afaoold  nol  outlive  me,  I  wish  the  sum  therein  named  to  j^o  | 
direct  to  the  town  of  Shirley  for  the  purpose  and  on  tho  conditione  , 
therein  stated.  Maky  D.  Whitnzv."       ' 

Since  the  termination  of  Mr.  Chandler's  active  ser- 
vice as  pastor,  in  June,  1879,  the  society  has  had  a  , 
resident  pastor  but  one  and  half  years,  from  April,  j 
1S86,  to  October,  1887,  when  Rev.  L.  B.  Macdonald 
was  with  it  in  that  capacity.  The  remainder  of  the 
time  when  services  have  been  held,  clergymen  from 
out-of-town  have  supplied  the  pulpit. 

Orthodox  Society. — On  February  3, 182S,  a  meeting 
in  the  interests  of  Trinitarian  Congregationalism  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Miss  Jennie  Little.  When  the 
First  Congregational  Parish  was  organized,  as  the  ■ 
successor  of  the  town  parish  in  1822,  a  minority  did 
not  fully  sympathize  with  the  doctrinal  opinions  of 
the  mnjority,  yet  for  six  years  they  continued  lo  wor- 
ship together.  But  the  agitation  of  these  doctrinal 
differences,  which  was  then  widely  prevailing  through- 
out New  England,  had  its  effect  here  as  elsewhere, 
and  led  to  the  feeling  that  they  could  not  conscien- 
tiously continue  together,  but  must  have  a  separate 
organization  and  worship.  At  the  meeting  called  to 
consider  this  matter.  Rev.  J.  Todd,  pastor  of  "  Union 
Church  of  Christ,"  in  Groton,  was  present  to  assist  and  ' 
advise.  At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  "  That  itbe  ex- 
pedient to  form  a  church  in  this  place,  of  evangelical 
principles.''  Also  "  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  make  the  necessary  arrangements." 

Samuel  S.  Walker,  Imlay  Wright  and   Deacon  Jo- 
seph Brown   were  constituted  this  committee,   and 
Thursday,  February  14lh,  was  appointed  to  be  observed 
as   a  day  of  fasting  and   prayer.     An   ecclesiastical 
council  composed  of  pastors  and   lay  delegates  from 
churches  in  the  vicinity  was  invited  and  held  at  the 
house  of  Samuel  S.  Walker,  March  12th,  in  the  fore- 
noon.    Articles  of  faith  and  form  of  covenant  were  \ 
considered  and  adopted,  and  sixteen  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination.     These  candidates 
were  Joseph  Brown,  Esther  Brown,  Rhoda  Brown,  ; 
Harriet  Walker,  Samuel  S.  Walker,  Esther  R.  Jefts,  i 
Jenny    Little,  Nancy  Holden,  Imlay  Wright,  Sarah  1 
Meriam,  Amelia  Shipley,  Lucy  Porter,  Jacob  Har- 
rington, Sarah  B.  Harrington,  Elizabeth  Harlow,  A. 
Livermore.    The  candidates  were  examined  and  ac- 
cepted, and  it  was  "  voted  to  proceed  to  organize  said 
persons  into  a  church  of  Christ,  to  be  denominated 

The  Orthodox  Congregational  Church  in  Shirley." — 
The  public  services  of  the  occasion  were  held  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  Universalist  meeting-house,  at  the 
South  Village.  There  was  no  society  organized  as  a 
legal  body  until  1846,  when  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Orthodox  Congregational  Society  j 
iu  Shirley."  •  The  summer  following  the  organization 


of  the  church,  land  was  given  by  Miss  Jenny  Little 
for  the  building  of  a  church  edifice.  This  was  built 
during  the  next  year,  1829.  and  dedicated  in  Decem- 
ber. It  was  constructed  of  brick,  was  of  humble  pre- 
tensions and  pleasantly  located.  It  served  its  purpose 
as  a  house  of  worship  for  about  twenty  years,  when 
the  matter  of  removal  to  the  South  Village  began  to 
be  agitated.  It  was  thought  by  those  who  favored 
this  change  of  location,  it  would  be  placing  it  in  a 
flourishing  village,  where  the  manufacturing  interest 
was  increasing,  and  all  the  conditions  were  such  as  to 
insure  greater  prosperity  and  growth,  while  very  few 
accessions  to  the  church  could  be  expected  if  it  re- 
mained where  it  was,  and  its  support  would  become  a 
matter  of  great  ditliculty.  The  movement  was  finally 
carried,  though  not  without  earnest  and  vigorous  pro- 
test from  those  who  lived  in  the  northerly  section  of 
the  town,  and  a  serious  defection  and  division.  Ser- 
vices were  held  in  a  school-house  until  the  new  church 
edifice  was  built.  This  was  completed  and  dedicated 
in  the  spring  of  1851.  It  was  located  on  the  table- 
land north  of  the  Catacunemaug  Valley,  and  was  a 
plain,  neat  structure,  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  sup- 
plied with  a  bell.     Its  cost  was  S3300. 

After  twenty  years  of  use,  repairs  were  needed, 
and  in  1872  a  thorough  renovation  of  the  interior  was 
made  at  an  expense  of  $2500. 

The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Hope  Brown,  who  was  or- 
dained to  the  office  June  22,  1830.  He  continued  with 
the  church  nearly  fourteen  years,  devoting  himself  to 
its  interests  with  great  fidelity.  After  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  John  P.  Humphrey,  a  licentiate 
from  Andover,  was  the  pulpit  supply  till  July,  1847, 
when  Mr.  Joseph  M.  R.  Eaton,  having  accepted  an 
invitation  to  settle  with  the  church,  was  ordained  to 
the  pastorship.  His  term  of  service  was  a  little  less 
than  three  years.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  G.  W. 
Adams,  who  supplied  the  pulpit  between  two  and 
three  years,  but  did  not  settle.  In  May,  1853,  Rev. 
B.  B.  Beardsley  became  the  pastor  and  performed  the 
dutes  of  the  office  until  1858.  A  period  of  transient 
supply  then  followed  till  April,  1860.  Rev.  Daniel 
H.  Babcock  was  then  engaged  to  supply  for  an  indef- 
inite period,  and  continued  for  nearly  three  years. 
An  invitation  was  given  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Dutton,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1863,  by  the  society,  and  endorsed  by  the  church 
on  the  9th,  and  on  the  10th  he  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled. His  ministry  continued  six  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Lounsbury,  who  was  installed 
April  20,  1870,  and  was  with  the  society  five  years. 
Rev.  Mr.  Shurtleff  was  next  engaged,  and  began  his 
labors  the  Ist  of  July,  1875,  but  early  in  the  second 
year  of  his  work  a  growing  disafiection  induced  him  to 
withdraw.  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore  then  came,  but  remained 
only  a  few  months  over  one  year.  In  June,  1881,  Mr. 
Albert  F.  Norcross,  a  graduate  of  Andover,  was  given 
an  invitation,  and  accepting  it,  was  ordained  August 
Slst.  His  pastorate  closed  December  29, 1884.  From 
this  date  to  January,  1890,  there  was  no  settled  pas- 
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lor,  and  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  transient  preach- 
ers. In  January  of  this  year  Rev.  A IbertG. -Todd  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  society,  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  pasi.or. 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Longley,  who  died 
September  8,  1889,  the  society  received  a  bequest  of 
$2000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  salary  of  the  pastor. 

Baptist  Church. — The  movement  for  a  Baptist  or- 
ganization and  worship  began  in  April,  1852,  and  a 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  Seaver,  of  Salem. 
Services  vere  held  occasionally  during  the  year,  and 
in  February,  1853,  a  church  was  formed,  and  publicly 
recognized  the  6th  of  the  following  April.  Its 
chapel  was  built  the  same  year  and  dedicated  the  last 
day  of  the  year.  Rev.  G.  W.  Butler  served  as  pastor 
one  year.  After  him.  Rev.  Ezekiel  Robbing,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  town,  was  the  preacher  for  a  few  months. 
Thee  Rev.  George  Carlton  preached  two  years,  but 
did  not  reside  in  town.  In  1859  a  call  was  extended 
to  John  Randolph,  a  young  licentiate  from  the  State 
of  Illinois.  He  was  ordained  March  24th,  but  re- 
mained only  one  year.  Public  services  were  then 
suspended  for  several  years  and  the  chapel  given  to 
various  secular  uses,  the  income  from  which  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  removal  of  the  church  debt.  In 
1806,  through  the  etforts  of  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  then 
temporarily  supplying  the  Baptist  pulpit  at  South 
Groton,  means  were  procured  for  extinguishing  the 
debt  and  repairing  the  chapel,  and  it  waa  reopened 
for  public  worship.' 

Rev.  Sumner  Latham  became  the  pastor  at  this 
time,  and  remained  not  quite  two  years.  A  period  of 
transient  supply  now  followed  until  November,  1870, 
when  Rev.  Thomas  Atwood  was  engaged,  and  was 
pastor  fourteen  month?'.  From  October,  1872,  till 
March,  1874,  Rev.  E.  H.  Watrous  performed  the  du- 
ties of  the  office.  From  this  date  to  the  present, 
May,  1890,  it  was  without  a  pastor,  but  has  continued 
its  services,  its  pulpit  being  supplied  chiefly  by  un- 
dergraduates from  the  Xewton  Theological  Seminary. 
At  this  date  Mr.  Walter  V.  Gray  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office.  A  renovation  and  renewal  of  the 
interior  of  the  chapel  was  made  in  1873,  at  a  cost  of 
>!S00,  of  which  SoOO  was  contributed  by  Mrs.  Munson, 
mother  of  the  late  N.  C.  Munson,  and  a  new  organ, 
supplied  mainly  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Munson. 
About  §400  was  expended  in  a  similar  work  in  the 
autumn  of  1889.  A  bequest  of  real  estate  valued  at 
SIOOO  was  made  to  the  church  by  the  will  of  Miss 
Maria  Hartwell,  who  died  Dec.  9,  1876. 
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CHARLES    ACSTIX    EDGARTOX. 

The  Edgarton  family  has,  for  many  years,  filled  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  Shirley.  The  first 
of  the  namj   appearing  on   the  records  of  the  town 


was  John  Edgarton,  who  came  from  East  Bridgewater 
about  1771.  He  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  proprietor 
of  the  farm  now  owned  by  William  P.  Wilbur,  and 
erected  the  house  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wilbur — 
a  large,  brick  dweliing,  "the  first  building  of  brick 
set  up  within  the  limits  of  the  town."  He  entered 
actively  into  public  aflfairs,  was  one  of  the  "minute- 
men"  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  a  volunteer  to  Cambridge  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1775.  For  twenty-one  years  he  was  one  of  the  select- 
men of  the  town,  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  sev- 
eral years,  represented  the  town  two  terms  in  the 
State  Legislature,  and  was  often  sought  for  duty  on 
committees  and  in  other  places  of  trust.  His  second 
son,  John,  Jr.,  in  company  with  Jonas  and  Thomas 
Parker,  built  and  operated  the  first  paper-mill  in 
town,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  Benjamin  Edgarton,  built  and  carried  on 
a  forge  for  the  manufacture  of  scythes.  The  name  of 
Joseph  Edgarton  comes  next  into  prominence.  Ha 
was  the  third  son  of  John,  and  inherited  the  energy, 
enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  his  father,  but  without 
the  taste  or  inclination  for  office,  except  in  military 
affairs,  in  which  he  took  a  great  interest,  being 
familiarly  known  as  Major  Edgarton.  He  engaged 
largely  in  manufacturing  industries,  and  waa  a  lead- 
ing proprietor  in  the  first  and  second  cotton  factories, 
in  two  of  the  paper-mills,  and  the  batting-mill,  and 
in  an  extensive  trade  in  general  merchandise.  Chan- 
dler, in  his  history,  styles  him  "the  veteran  manufac- 
turer of  Shirley,  whose  name  is  more  largely  con- 
nected than  any  other  with  the  manufacturing 
enterprise  of  the  town."  Among  these  varied  indus- 
tries and  activities  his  sons  received  that  early 
training  which  gave  them  a  practical  knowledge  of 
machinery  and  developed  more  or  less  of  mechanical 
ability.  William  W.  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  naiis.  Charles  Austin,  whose  por- 
trait accompanies  this  sketch,  had  his  first  experience 
as  a  workman  in  the  paper-mill  of  his  father;  He 
had  charge  of  a  machine  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  On 
leaving  the  paper-mill,  he,  in  connection  with  his 
brothers  William  and  Henry,  ran  a  saw  and  planing- 
niill,  turning  out  a  large  amount  of  lumber  annually. 
He  was  then,  for  a  few  years,  with  his  brother  Wil- 
liam in  the  nail  factory.  From  1865  to  1873  he  waa, 
in  company  with  N.  C.  Munson,  in  the  Munson  Cot- 
ton-Mill. At  the  latter  date  he  entered  upon  the 
manufacture  of  tape;  adding  to  this,  in  time,  the 
manufacture  of  suspender  webbing  and  elastic  goods. 
From  this  he  passed  to  the  manufacture  of  suspend- 
ers exclusively,  in  which  business,  in  connection  with 
his  son  Charles  Frederick,  whom  he  associated  with 
him  in  1881,  he  has  built  up  a  large  and  growing 
trade.  Always  giving  close  attention  to  his  business, 
of  good  judgment  and  large,  practical  experience,  he 
ranks  well  among  the  business  men  of  the  day.  He 
will  be  six'y-four  years  of  .-^ge  October  13,- 1890.    He 
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was  married,  June  17, 1852,  to  Miss  Jane  A.  Longley. 
A  son  and  two  daughters — Charles  Frederick,  Hittie 
Whitcomb  and  Sarah  Miranda — complete  the  family, 
whose  home  life  is  one  of  rare  parental  and  filial  de- 
votion. 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Edgarton  Mayo,  of  whom  mention 
is  made  in  this  history,  a  gifted  poet  and  literary 
writer,  widely  and  favorably  known,  was  an  older 
sister. 


CHAPTER  XXXriI. 

WE6T0^: 

DY  COL.  D.  S.  LAMSON. 

At  the  second  Court  of  Assistants  held  at  Charles- 
town,  September  7,  1630,  it  was  ordered  "That  Tre- 
moiit  be  called  Boston,  Matapan  should  be  called  Dor- 
chesterandthe  town  upon  Charles  River,  Watertown." 
The  exact  period  when  what  is  now  called  Weston 
began  to  be  settled  is  not  known  ;  it  was  probably  at 
an  early  period  of  the  Watertown  settlement,  for  there 
are  still  standing  houses  or  parts  of  houses  and  foun- 
dations which  go  back  to  a  very  early  period,  of  which 
we  now  have  no  reliable  dates.  The  territory  of 
Watertown  was  very  extensive,  and  its  several  parts 
were  known  by  distinct  and  peculiar  names.  The 
lands  next  west  of  Beaver  Brook  were  called  "  the 
lots  of  the  Further  Plain,"  or  the  (Ireat  Plain,  now 
Waltham.  The  remote  or  West  Pine  Meadows  were 
in  the  southerly  part  of  what  is  now  Weston.  The 
township  lots,  or  lots  beyond  the  Further  Plain,  were 
west  of  Stony  Brook.  The  Farms  or  Farm  Lands  com- 
prised what  is  now  Weston,  and  were  bounded  by 
Sudbury  and  Dedham.  In  town-meeting,  held  Octo- 
ber, 1638,  "it  was  ordered  that  Daniel  Pattrick, 
Abram  Browne,  John  Stowers,  Edward  Lewis  and 
Simon  Eire  shall  lay  out  the  Farms  as  they  are  or- 
dered." A  list  of  these  allotments  in  1642  gives  the 
names  of  those  persons  to  whom  ninety-two  farms, con- 
taining 7674  acres  were  allotted.  It  would  appear  by  the 
Watertown  Records  that  the  committee  to  whom  the 
matter  of  allotments  was  given  in  charge,  allotted  to 
themselves  the  first  choice,  and  they,  with  Jeremiah 
Norcross,  Thomaa  Mayhew  and  John  Whitney,  were 
the  first   land-owners  in  Weston. 

These  allotments  of  the  meadow-lands  gave  great 
dissatisfnction,  and  they  are  referred  to  in  old  deeds 
as  the  "Land  of  Contention."  In  1663  these  lands 
were  re-surveyed  and  laid  out  for  a  new  allotment  by 
John  Sherman,  This  survey  contained  1102  acres, 
and  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Dedham,  on  the 
west  by  Sudbury,  and  oh  all  other  sides  by  the 
Farm  Lands.  These  farms  were  styled  the  Farmers' 
Precinct,  and  also  the  Third  Military  Precinct.  In 
1692  these  parts  of  Watertown,  which  subsequently 
became  the  towns  of  Watertown,  Waltham  and  Wes- 


ton, were  designated  as  the  Precinct  of  Captain  Bond's 
Company  of  Horse,  and  of  Captain  Garfield's  Com- 
pany and  Lieutenant  Jones'  Company.     In  the  allot- 
ment of  these  farms  it  w.is  stipulated  that  they  shall 
be  for  a  Common  for  cattle,  to  the  use  of  the  farmers 
of  the   town  and  their  heirs  forever,  and  not  to  be 
alienatfd  without  the  consent  of  every  freeman  and 
their  heirs  forever.     This  is  the  first  instance  upon 
record  wherethe  term  "Farm  Lands"  is  applied  to  Wes- 
ton.    The  earliest  proprietors  in  3642  are  Bryan  Pen- 
dleton, Daniel   Pattrick,  Simon  Eire,  John  Stowers, 
Abraham   Browne,    John   Whitney,   Edward    How, 
Jeremiah  Xorcross  and  Thomas  Mayhew.    In  eccksi- 
astical   aflairs,  what   is   now   Weston  was  connected 
with  Watertown  about  sixty-eight  years,  and  in  civil 
affairs  about  eighty-three  years.     The  inhabitants  of 
the  Farm  District,  and  those  in  the  remote  westerly 
part  of  Watertown,  went  to  worship  at  the  easterly 
part  of  Watertown,  at  a  house  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  old   burying-ground.     The  Watertown  church 
is  the  sixth  in  organization  in  Massachusetts,  the  first 
being  at  Salem,  the  second  si,  Charlestown  (including 
Boston),  the  third  at  Dorchester,  the  fourth  at  Rox- 
bury,  and  the  fifth  at  Lynn.     In  July,  1630,  at  Water- 
town,  forty  of  the  inhabitants  subscribed  to  a  church 
covenant,  and  the  church  of  this  place  dates  from 
that  period.  It  would  seem  from  Governor  Winthrop's 
journal  that  the  Watertown  church  has  a  prior  exist- 
ence to  the  one  at  Charlestown,  and  was  second  only 
to  that  at  Salem.    In  1692  commenced  the  contention 
in  this  church  growing  out  of  the  location  of  the  new 
meeting-house.      There    was  great   opposition   to  a 
change  in  the  place  of  worship,  and  it  became  so  serious 
that  the  selectmen  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Governor,  Sir  William  Phipps,  and  his  Council.  This 
mode  of  bringing  the  disputes  of  a  town  to  an   issue 
by  referring   them   to  the  chief  magistrate,  would  be 
deemed  singular  at  the  present  day,  but  at  this  early 
period  was  not  uncommon.    The  Governor  appointed 
a  committee  of  five  members  to  report,  and  they  made 
their  report  in  May,  1693.     Judge  Samuel  Sewell  was 
president  of  this  committee.    The  report  was  unsatis- 
factory to  the  people,  and  the  contention  continued 
down  to  1695,  when  a  protest  was  placed  on  record, 
signed  by  100  inhabitants,  of  which  thirty-three  were 
inhabitants  of  the  Farmers'  District.    The  contention 
growing  out  of  this  matter  of  the  location  of  the  new 
church  led  up  to   the  final    separation    of  the   in- 
habitants of  the  Plain,  or  Waltham,  they  being  al- 
lowed to  have  a  meeting-house  at  "  Beaver  Brook, 
upon  the  road  leading  to  Sudbury,  to  the  end  that 
there  may  be  peace  and  settlement  amongst  us."   As 
early  as  1694  the  Farmer's  District — now  Weston — 
would  seem  to  have  had  separate  interests  from  the 
church  in  Watertown.     In  1694  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Farms,  to  the  number  of  118,  petitioned  to  be  set 
off  into  a  separate  precinct,  alleging  the  great  distance 
to  the  place  of  public  worship,  and  protesting  against 
being  obliged  to  go  so  far  from  home.    The  prayer  of 
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the  petitioners  was  not  acceded  to  at  once,  and  the 
contention  growing  out  of  the  proposed  separation  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  five  years.  Jndg'j  Sewell  pre- 
sided over  the  conferencfs.and  in  his  diary  alludes  to 
the  contention  between  the  parties,  and  adds,  "that 
he  had  to  pray  hard  to  keep  them  from  coming  to 
blows; "  but  in  January,  1697,  the  fanners  were  e.\- 
empt  from  ministerial  rates  in  Watertown,  though 
not  in  legal  form  until  a  year  later.  It  would  seem 
that  the  farmers  were  determined  to  be  separated 
from  Watertown,  and  feared  that  the  delay  in  grant- 
ing their  petition  tj  this  end  would  end  in  refusal. 
Money  was  contributed  by  sundry  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  preferring  a  petition  for  their  separation 
to  the  Great  and  General  Court.  The  farmers  again 
displayed  their  determination  for  a  separation  from 
Watertown,  and  did  not  wait  patiently  for  a  decision 
on  their  petition,  for,  in  January,  1695,  they  agreed  to 
build  a  meeting-house  thirty  feet  square  on  land  of 
Nathaniel  Coolidge,  Sr.  This  little  church  was  never 
completed,  but  services  were  held  in  it  in  1700.  It 
was  styled  the  Farmers'  Meeting-House.  It  was 
begun  by  Bubscriptions,  and  afterwards  carried  on  at 
the  expense  of  the  precinct.  A  history  of  Weston 
from  the  date  of  its  separation  from  Watertown,  in 
1638,  as  a  distinct  precinct,  must  necessarily  com- 
meuce  with  a  history  of  its  church.  There  are  no 
records  extant  of  the  precinct  other  than  those  of  the 
church  ;  all  town  and  precinct  records  have  been  lost 
most  unaccountably,  the  former  for  a  period  of  fifty- 
iwo  years,  and  the  latter  for  a  period  of  forty-two  years. 
There  is  extant  a  precinct  record  beginning  at  the 
time  of  the  separation  of  Lincoln  from  Weston,  ia 
1746,  and  extending  down  to  the  year  17.54,  when 
they  cease,  and  are  merged  in  the  town  records,  no 
explanation  of  any  reason,  therefore,  being  given  on 
the  books  of  that  period.  In  the  early  settlements 
of  New  England  towns  the  church  was  the  nucleus 
of  organization — the  bond  which  held  together  the 
scattered  population  of  rural  districts — around  which 
the  people  gathered  and  formed  that  essentially 
New  England  form  of  government  which  we  call 
the  town-meeting. 

In  1699  the  bounds  of  the  Farmers'  Precinct,  by 
order  of  the  General  Court,  was  declared  to  be  as  fol- 
lows, viz.:  "The  bounds  of  said  Precinct  shall  extend 
from  Charles  River  to  Stony  Brook  bridge,  and  from 
said  bridge  up  the  brook  Northerly  to  Robert  Har- 
rington's farm,  the  brook  to  be  the  boundary,  inclu- 
ding the  said  farm,  and  comprehending  all  the  farms 
and  farm  lands  to  the  line  of  Cambridge  and  Con- 
cord, and  from  thence  all  Watertown  lands  to  their 
utmost  Southward  and  Westward  bounds."  The 
same  bounds,  in  the  .same  words,  are  defined  in  the 
.\ct  of  Incorporation  of  the  town  in  1712.  In  1700 
money  was  granted  to  support  preaching,  which 
grants  for  that  purpose  continued  from  time  to  time 
by  the  inhabitants  in  town-meeting. 

In   1701   llr.  Joseph   Mora  or   ilorse,   svho  was  a 


graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1695,  was  invited  to 
preach,  with  a  view  to  a  settlement,  and  in  1702  they 
gave  him  a  call  by  a  vote  of  thirty  to  twelve,  agreeing 
to  build  him  a  house  forty  by  twenty  feet.     In  Janu- 
ary, 1703,  he  accepted  the  call,  and  it  was  voted  in 
town-meeting  to  begin   the  promised  house.     The 
house  and  land  were  conveyed  to  him  by  deed.     In 
1704  difficulties  arose  respecting  Mr.  Mors'  settle- 
ment ;  but  there  is  no  record  extant  of  what  was  the 
nature  of  these  difficulties.     There  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  considerable  irritation,  whatever  may 
have    been    the    grounds.      Justice   Sewell,  in    his 
"Memories,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  156,  under  date  of  1706, 
speaks  of  a  council  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Willard, 
and  they  advise  that  after  a  month  Mr.  Mors  should 
cease  to  preach  in  Watertown  Farms.     Mr.  Mors  was 
afterwards  settled  in  Stoughton  (now  Canton).    After 
some  difficulty  the  precinct  purchased  his  house  and 
land  for  the  use  of  the  ministry;  but  it  was  not  until 
1707  that  he  conveyed  the  premises.  (Lib.  14,  fol. 
646.)    The  Committee  of  the  Precinct  at  this  time 
consisted  of  Thomas  Wilson,  Captain  Josiah  Jones, 
Captain  Francis  Fullara  and  Lieutenant  John  Brewer. 
In  1706  the  precinct  was  presented  at  the  Court  of 
Sessions    for  not   having   a  settled   minister,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  make  answer  to  the  pre- 
sentment.   The  precinct  was  again  presented  for  the 
same  reason  in  1707  at  Concord  Court,  and  the  an- 
swer made  by  the  precinct  was  to  "pray  that  the 
Court  would  not  place  Mr.  Mors  over  the  precinct, 
and  not  by  their  own  election."    In  July  they  called 
Mr.  Thomas  Tufts;  but  he  declined  in  September, 
and  in  January,  1708,  the  precinct  appointed  a  day 
of  fa.stingand  prayer.  In  February,  1708,  they  gave  Mr. 
William  Williams  a  call,  and  he  accepted  in  August, 
1709,  or  eleven  years  after  the  Farmers'  district  had 
become  a  distinct  precinct.    It  would  appear  by  the 
parish  records  that  the  church  in  Weston  had  no 
regular  organization  until  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams in  1710,  when  the  covenant  was  signed;  two 
deacons  were  chosen,  'the   membership   numbering 
eighteen  males,  nine  from  other  churches,  and  nine 
who  were  not  communicants.    The  following  are  the 
names  of  those  who  gathered  with  the  church  at  this 
time :  Nathaniel  Coolidge,  Thomas   Flagg,   Joseph 
Lorvell,  John  Parkhnrst,  John  Livermore,  Francis 
Fullam,  Abel  Allen,  Ebenezer  Allen,  Francis  Peirce; 
the  others  were  Joseph  Jones,  Thomas  Wright,  Jo- 
seph Allen,  Josiah  Jones,  Jr.,  Joseph  Woolson,  Jo- 
seph Livermore,  Joseph  Allen,  Jr.,  Josiah  Livermore, 
Samuel  Seaverns  and  Greorge  Robinson. 

In  March,  1710,  money  was  granted  to  finish  the 
meeting-house,  by  which  we  learn  that  the  small 
meeting-house,  thirty  feet  square,  begun  in  1695,  was 
not  completed  in  fifteen  years.  In  1718  a  motion  was 
brought  forward  to  build  a  new  meeting-house,  but 
the  m.atter  was  deferred.  In  1721  the  town  voted  to 
build,  and  to  appropriate  their  proportion  of  the  bills 
of  credit  issued  by  the  General  Court  to  this  purpose. 
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The  new  location  jyf  this  second  church  is  north  of 
the  old  location  given  by  Nathaniel  Coolidge,  upon 
whiit  is  now  called  the  Common.  At  a  town-meeting 
November  5,  1721,  it  was  voled  that  Benjamin  Brown, 
Benoni  Garfield,  Ebenezer  Allen,  Joseph  Allen  and 
James  Jones  be  a  committee  to  manage  the  covering 
and  closing  of  the  new  meeting-house.  It  was  also 
voted  "to  grant  the  Reverend  William  Williams  the 
sum  of  seventy-and-four  pounds  for  hii  salary  for  his 
labor  in  the  Gospel  Ministry  the  present  year,  begin- 
ning the  10th  of  September,  1722,  and  six  pounds  for 
cutting  and  carting  his  fire-wood  for  the  year."  In 
what  year  this  church  was  completed  is  not  recorded. 
In  1800  it  underwent  thorough  repairs — a  steeple  and 
two  porches  were  added,  and  a  new  hell  purchased  of 
Paul  Revere,  for  which  the  sum  of  S443.12  was  paid 
by  public  subscription.  Mr.  Williams  continued  in 
the  ministry  until  October,  1750,  covering  a  period  of 
forty-one  years,  and  was  dismissed  by  a  mutual  coun- 
cil. The  reasons  for  this  action  are  not  recorded. 
He  remained  in  the  town  and,  for  a  time,  acted  as 
schoolmaster,  and  otherwise  assisted  the  successor 
chosen  in  his  place.  He  died  in  Weston,  and  is 
buried  in  the  town  burying-ground.  The  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Woodward  succeeded  Mr.  Williams  in  1751.  He 
died  October  o,  17S2,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years,  and 
the  thirty- first  of  his  ministry.  Mr.  Woodward  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  people  and  brethren  of  the 
clergy.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ken- 
dall, who  was  ordained  November  5,  1783.  He  died 
in  1814,  after  thirty-one  years  of  faithful  service  in 
the  ministry.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Field  succeeded  Mr. 
Kendall  in  1815,  having  graduated  from  Cambridge 
Cjllege  in  1814.  He  died  November  5,  1869,  having 
been  pastor  of  the  Weston  parish  for  filty  years.  Id 
the  War  of  1812  he  served  as  chaplain  to  the  Third 
Middlesex  Regiment,  and  was  a  pensioner  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund  H.  Sears  succeeded 
Mr.  Field.  He  died  in  1876.  He  was  followed  by 
two  or  three  ministers,  whose  stay  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, until  the  ministry  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Russell,  in  1882, 
who  is  still  pastor  of  the  church.  From  the  settle- 
ment of  Mr.  Williams,  in  1709,  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Sears,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years, 
there  have  been  only  five  ministers  settled  over  this 
ancient  church,  all  of  whom  died  here,  and  are  buried 
in  our  graveyards,  within  a  stone's-throw  of  each  other. 
To  the  centennial  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall, 
delivered  on  the  completion  of  the  century  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  town,  in  1812,  we 'are  indebted  for 
much  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  town,  that  oth- 
erwise, in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  all  town  records 
covering  the  early  period,  we  should  to-day  be  ignor- 
ant of  that  interesting  period  of  the  town's  history. 
Mr.  Kendall  states  that  at  this  time  the  population 
of  the  town  was  a  little  more  than  a  thousand.  In 
1888  it  was  1430.  He  gives  the  mortality  for  thirty 
years,  from  1783  to  1813;  before  that  dale  there  was 
no  means  of  computing  such  valuable  data.     During 


this  thirty  years  there  were  3915  deaths,  making  the 
annual  average  13.5.  Of  the  39(5  who  died,  ninety  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  seventy  and  upwards — more  than 
-It  per  cent,  arrived  at  what  is  called  the  common  age 
of  man.  Out  of  the  ninety  that  lived  to  this  age, 
fifty-two  attained  the  age  of  eighty.  Of  the  fifty-twc) 
that  arrived  at  this  age,  twenty-seven  lived  to  be 
eighty-seven  and  upwards,  or  one  in  14j  that  attained 
this  advanced  age;  twelve  lived  to  be  ninety  and  up- 
wards, making  one  in  thirty-three.  Three  lived  to  be 
ninety-five  and  upwards,  giving  one  in  132.  One 
lived  to  be  102  years  old. 

The  estimate  which  Dr.  Kendall  gives  of  the  people 
of  the  town,  is  that  they  are  mostly  industrious  farm- 
ers— a  class  of  men  which  merits  the  high  considera- 
tion and  esteem  of  every  other  class.  The  character 
of  its  inhabitants  would  not  Soulier  by  a  compari-son 
with  those  of  any  other  town  in  the  Commonwealth. 

In  1711  a  committee,  consisting  of  Captain  Fullam, 
Lieutenant  Josiah  Jones  and  Daniel  Estabrook,  were 
appointed  by  the  Farmers'  District  to  present  a  peti- 
tion to  the  town-meeting  in  Waterlown,  held  in  May, 
1711,  and  the  following  December  the  town  "did  by 
a  free  vote  manifest  their  willingness  that  the  said 
farmers  should  be  a  township  by  themselves,  accord- 
I  ing  to  their  former  bounds,"  with  the  ])roviso  and 
condition',  "1st,  that  the  farmers  continue  to  pay  a 
due  share  of  the  expense  of  mainiainiug  the  Great 
Bridge  over  Charles  River;  2d,  that  they  pay 
their  full  share  of  the  debts  now  due  by  the  town  ; 
3d,  that  they  do  not  in  any  way  infringe  the  right 
of  proprietors  having  land,  but  not  residing  among 
the  farmers."  The  petition  was  at  once  presented  to 
the  General  Court,  and  the  act  incorporating  the 
town  of  Weston  was  passed  January  1,  1812.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  those  who  took  part  in  organizing  the 
new  town,  its  officers,  etc.,  are  lost,  little  or  nothing 
remaining  to-day  from  that  date  to  1754,  when  the 
second  volume  of  "Town  Reports"  commences. 
There  were  no  Indian  settlements  within  the  limits 
of  Weston;  they  had  their  hunting-ground  higher  up, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Charles  River.  When  the  In- 
dians' planned  the  destruction  of  Watertown  and  the 
outlying  settlements  in  1G7G,  they  entered  the  north- 
westerly part  of  the  town  and  burnt  a  barn,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  other  damage  was  done.  In 
Captain  Hugh  Mason's  return  of  his  company  in  1G75 
appear  the  names  of  seven  men  who  were  of  the  Wes- 
ton Precinct — John  Parkhurst,  Michael  Flagg,  John 
Whitney,  Jr.,  George  Harrington,  Jacob  Ballard, 
Nathaniel  Hely,  John  Bigelow. 

Jacob  Fullam,  o(  Weston,  son  of  'Squire  Francis 
Fullam,  joined  the  expedition,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Lovewell,  against  the  "  Pequanket"  tribe  of  In- 
dians in  1725.  Fullam  held  the  rank  of  sergeant. 
This  tribe  of  Indians,  with  Pungus,  their  chief,  had 
its  home  in  the  White  Mountains,  on  the  Saco  River, 
in  New  Hampshire.  They  were  very  troublesome, 
and  this  expedition  was   undertaken  to  capSure  and      * 
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destroy  them,  as  well  as  to  gain  the  large  bounty  of- 
fered by  the  Province  of  £100  for  every  Indian  scalp. 
The  expedition  consisted  of  about  forty  men.  They 
were  led  into  an  ambush  by  the  savages,  and  the 
greater  part  were  killed,  including  Captain  Lovewell 
and  Sergeant  Fullam.  Fullam  is  reported  to  have 
distinguished  himself  in  the  fight.  He  killed  one 
savage  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter,  and  when  a  sec- 
ond savage  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  friend,  Fullam 
and  the  second  savage  fell  at  the  same  time,  killed  by 
each  other's  shots.  There  was  an  old  song  about  this 
fight,  one  verse  of  which  runs  as  follows: 

*'  YouDS  FulInTn,  too,  I'll  mention. 
Because  Ue  fuught  bo  well. 
Trying  to  aave  another  luan, 
A  sucriflce  he  fell." 

The  first  step  taken  toward  a  military  organization 
was  in  September,  1630,  induced,  probably,  by  the 
danger  which  was  threatening  the  charter  of  the 
Province,  which  King  Charles  was  said  to  be  about 
to  withdraw,  which  act  on  the  part  of  the  King  would 
in  all  probability  have  brought  matters  to  an  early 
crisis.  In  1636,  at  the  time  of  the  Pequot  war,  a 
more  general  organization  of  the  militia  took  place. 
In  this  year  all  able-bodied  men  in  the  Colony  were 
ranked  into  three  regiments,  the  Middlesex  regi- 
ment being  under  the  command  of  John  Haines. 
This  .Middlesex  regiment  continued  to  e.'sist  down  to 
the  early  years  of  this  century,  as  one  of  the  historic 
features  of  the  county,  and  in  its  day  having  been 
commanded  by  such  distinguished  men  as  Brooks, 
Varnum,  Barrett  and  others.  In  1637  lieutenants  and 
ensigns  were  appointed  for  the  train-bands  in  the 
towns.  All  persons  above  the  age  of  sixteen  were  re- 
quired to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  that  was  prob- 
ably the  age  when  they  became  subject  to  military 
duty.  In  1()43  the  danger  from  the  Indians  and  the 
scattered  position  of  townships  led  to  the  league  of 
the  four  Colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Con- 
necticut and  Xew  Haven,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  United  Colonies  of  Xew  England."  These  four  Col- 
onies contained  thirty-nine  townships,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  24,000  inhabitants.  Of  the  24,000  peo- 
ple in  the  Confederacy,  15,000  belonged  to  Massachu- 
S3tts,  while  the  other  three  Colonies  had  only  a  pop- 
ulaiion  of  about  3000  each.  In  1(543  the  thirty  towns 
of  Massachusetts  were  divided  into  four  counties — 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  train- 
bands organized  at  this  time  in  every  part  of  the  Col- 
ony; one-third  of  the  band  was  set  apart,  under  the 
title  of  "Alarm  men,"  who  were  to  be  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  repel  any  Indian  invasion  of  the 
towns  or  settlements.  They  were  the  home-guard, 
and  never  took  part  on  expeditions  calling  the  train- 
band from  home.  The  Alarm  men  took  their  arms 
to  meeting  on  Sundays,  and  stacked  them  in  the 
church  during  divine  service.  After  meeting  they 
formed  in  I'ront  of  'he  church,  aud  were  inspected  by 
the  captain  of  the  train-band,  or,  in  his  absence,  by 


one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church.  Each  man  bad  to 
be  provided  with  a  cerfnin  amount  of  powder  and 
ball,  which  ammunition  was  provided  the  men  by  the 
precinct.  As  the  danger  from  Indian  incur.-^ioni 
liad  passed  away,  the  "Alarm  list"  still  continued 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  During  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  from  1735  to  1760,  it  became 
necessary  to  keep  open  direct  ways  of  communication 
between  Eastern  Massachusetts  and  the  frontiers  of 
Canada.  Massachusetts,  from  1740,  claimed  all  the 
territory  that  now  constitutes  the  State  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  She  manned  and 
supported  the  forts  on  the  Connecticut  River  at  West- 
moreland, Keene  and  Charlestown,  Fort  Drummond 
at  Vassal  boro',  Vermont,  etc.  The  Indian  trails  which 
from  the  early  period  had  been  the  principal  roads  of 
travel,  were  inadequate  for  the  transportation  of  can- 
non and  ammunition  of  war;  Massachusetts  con- 
structed roads  through  New  Hampshire  to  Crown  Point 
and  Lake  Champlain.  Several  of  these  roads  ran 
through  Middlesex  County,  and  were  the  foundation  of 
the  principal  thoroughfares  we  have  in  use  to-day.  The 
Main  Road, Concord  Roadand  Framingham Turnpike 
were  largely  in  use  in  early  times  to  reach  distant 
points  in  the  interior.  These  roads  run  through 
Weston  to-day.  The  soldiers  who  had  served 
in  the  Narragausett  or  King  Philip's  War  were,  for  a 
number  of  years,  clamoring  for  the  lands  which  had 
been  promised  them  by  the  Province  for  their  service, 
in  this  war.  A  large  percentage  of  these  old  sol- 
diers had  gone  to  their  graves  unrewarded,  but  there 
still  remained  some  840  claimants. 

Alter  a  long  delay  it  was  finally  decided  to  grant  a 
township  six  miles  square  to  every  one  hundred  and 
twenty  soldiers ;  seven  townships  were  granted.  The 
committee  appointed  to  lay  out  these  several  town- 
ships reported  in  February,  1734.  These  Narraganset 
townships  were  distinguished  by  numbers  from  No.  1 
to  No.  7.  No  2,  at  Wachusett,  was  ordered  "to  assign 
to  His  Excellency  Jonathan  Belcher,  five  hundred 
.acres  of  land  in  said  town,  for  his  father's  right."  In 
this  towuship  there  were  seventeen  grantees  from 
Cambridge,  thirty-three  from  Charlestown,  twenly-six 
from  Watertown,  five  from  Weston,  eleven  from  Sud- 
bury, seven  from  Newton,  three  f.om  Medford,  six 
from  Maiden  and  ten  from  Reading.  John  Sawin 
drew  his  father's  rights  in  No.  2  in  1737 ;  John 
Thomas  and  Manning  Sawin  owned  the  Livermore 
C.irra  in  Weston,  afterwards  sold  to  John  Train.  Mr. 
Abijah  Upham,  of  Weston,  was  collector  of  tha 
grantors  of  Weston.  Benjamin  Brown,  of  Weston, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  manager  of 
the  Township  No.  2.  An  interesting  letter  is  addressed 
to  him  in  1737  by  the  clergyman  of  No.  2,  who  it,  ap- 
pears, had  received  no  salary  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1744  that  any  attention  ap- 
pears to  have  been  paid  to  the  demands  of  the  Rev. 
Elisha  Marsh.  In  1738  the  bill  for  Duilding  the 
meeting-house  appears  among  Mr.  Brown's  papers  ; 
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the  sum  of  its  cost  U  stated  as  £366  10?.  Orf.,  with 
Vouchers  attached.  Mr.  Brown  continues  in  general 
management  of  ^he  township,  now  Westminster,  from 
1736  to  1750,  when  he  transfers  his  accounts  to  ^Ir. 
Cooif,  treasurer  of  the  proprietors.  Beginning  with 
the  year  1731,  the  inhaoitants  of  the  northerly  part 
of  Westdn  complained  of  the  distance  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  place  of  public  worship,  and  the 
condilioa  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  meeting-hou-^e. 
Repeated  presentments  to  the  General  Court  were 
made  concerning  the  condition  of  these  roads.  These 
complaints  carry  us  back  to  the  separation  of  Weston 
from  Watertown,  and  resulted  in  1746,  in  the  formation 
of  the  town  ofLineoln,andthe  loss  to  Weston  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  granted  to  Lincoln  which  had  formerly 
formed  a  part  of  that  town.  The  custom  prevailed  before 
the  Revolution,  and  for  some  years  later,  for  the  inhab- 
itants, in  town-meeting,  to  draw  up  instructions  for 
thfir  representative  to  the  General  Court  to  follow, 
and  regulating  their  actions  and  votes  on  particular 
subjects  of  general  interest,  and  not  infrequently  the 
representative  was  called  upon  in  open  town-meeting 
to  explain  his  votes,  while  the  extreme  leaders  of 
rebellion  against  Great  Britain  were  fulminating  their 
action  in  Boston,  sending  letters  and  broadsides  into 
every  town.  The  Stamp  Act,  the  Tea  Party  and  the 
Boston  Massacre  do  n  ot  seem  to  have  created  a  very 
marked  ruffle  in  the  town-meetings  of  Weston  ;  in 
fact,  they  are  not  mentioned  on  the  town  record^.  It 
required  the  march  of  the  British  regulars  on  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  to  arouse  the  sleeping  lion,  who, 
when  once  thoroughly  aroused,  as  became  the  case  on 
the  ever  memorable  19th  of  April,  1775,  never  again 
drew  in  his  clawsnntilevery  vestige  of  British  and  royal 
dominion  had  been  torn  from  the  soil.  A  few  days 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Concord,  Sergeant  How,  of 
the  British  Army,  in  Boston,  was  sent  asaspy  through 
the  western  part  of  Middlesex  to  discover  the  best 
means  for  a  force  to  reach  Worcester,  there  to  destroy 
the  provisions  and  ammunition  which  were  stored  at 
that  place.  This  spy,  whose  journal  is  still  in  existence, 
met  with  his  first  mishap  in  Weston,  when  he  was 
spotted  aa  a  spy,  and  his  movements  reported  by  the 
Liberty  men  of  the  town  throughout  his  journey. 
The  Weston  men  so  thoroughly  aroused  the  towns 
through  which  How  traveled  to  Worcester  and  Con- 
cord, that  it  caused  him  to  make  a  report  to  General 
Gage  that  to  go  to  Worcester  and  back,  not  a  man  he 
would  send  there  would  come  back  alive.  It  was 
this  report  of  How,  that  caused  General  Gage  to 
make  the  attack  on  Concord  instead  of  Worcester. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  on  the 
alarm  that  the  "  British  were  coming,"  the  inhab- 
itants of  Weston  gathered  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  at  ihe  house  of  Captain  Samuel  Lamson  . 
among  them  the  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,  who 
after  offering  a  prayer,  took  a  musketandfell  into  the 
ranks  with  the  company.  The  list  of  these  men  who 
marched  from  Weston  for  the  defence  of  the  Colony 


against  the  ministerial  forces,  will  be  fuund  in  Lex- 
ington Alarm,  vol.  xii.  p.  170. 

Oiptain, Samuei  Lamson;  Lifliiteiianrs,  John  Fiske,  Mittliew  IIhIiWr; 
Sergeantif,  Jusiali  SCfudnian,  Jusi<ili  Severn,  .lolin  Wri[;lit,  ALii-uliiini 
Hew.i  ;  Curpomli,  Abijah  Steadnian,  Simon  Smith;  Drummer,  S-iiiuel 
Jsuttinp ;  Privates,  Nutlian  Haper,  Jonathan  Stratton,  Isjuic  Billiard, 
.John  Allen,  Jr.,  John  Warren,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Warren,  William  Hubert, 
Micah  Warren,  .lohn  Froaf,  .\l>ijah  Warren,  I&iac  Flag?,  Isaac  Walker, 
I^aac  Cory,  James  Joues,  Amoa  .Tones,  David  Saiideison,  .\bniliam 
Hairington,  .lohn  Walker,  Jr.,  Samuel  Underwood,  Ehen  Rraukett, 
Oliver  Curtis,  Joaiah  Corey,  Reuben  Hobbs,  Thomas  Rand,  Thomas 
Rand,  Jr.,  BeojamiQ  Dudley,  William  Lawrence,  Nathl.  I'arkhumt, 
Samuel  Fiske,  Elias  Bigelow,  Wm.  Whitney,  .\braham  Sanderson,  Ben- 
jjimin  Rand,  Beujamiu  Pierce,  David  Fuller,  Sand,  i.'hild,  David  Liver- 
more,  Jonas  Harrington  (;ld),  Jacob  Parmetiter,  Tlumias  Corey,  Roger 
Bigelow,  Elijah  Kingsbury,  JoniiS  L'uderwoo4l,  Converse  Bigelow,  Wil- 
liam Pierce,  John  Stinipson,  Thomad  Williams,  Increase  LeadbL-tter, 
Elisha  Strutton,  Isaac  Hobbs,  Betijamin  Bancroft,  Daniel  Twitcliel, 
William  Bond,  ,lr.,  John  Flint.  John  Norcros*,  William  t'aiey,  Jidiii 
Bemifl,  Daniel  'Lawrence,  Jedh.  Bemia,  Lemuel  Stiuipson,  Saniiicd 
Train,  Jr.,  Joaiah  .^llen,  Jr.,  Daniel  Benjamin,  Joseph  Whitney,  . I osh  . 
Stea^iman,  Jouas  Pierce,  Nathl.  Boynton,  Eben  Philti|is,  Jedh.  Wheeler' 
Benjamin  Pierce,  Jr.,  .Tohn  Pierce,  Williaui  Jone.4,  John  Gould,  .lolin 
Lamaon,  Soln.  Jooea,  Phiuena  Hager,  Paul  Coolidge,  SaDtuel  Taylor, 
Joah.  Lovewell,  Peter  Cary,  Tbadus.  Fuller,  Joseph  Pierce,  Sanil.  Wood- 
ward, Elijah  Allen,  Hi  zekb.  Wyman,  Ebenr.  Steadman,  William  Bond, 
Joel  Smith,  Joseph  Jenuison,  Moses  Pierce,  Daniel  Beiuis,  Daniel  Strut- 
ton,  .\mo8  Parkhursc 

The  Weston  company  did  not  reach  Concord  ;  they 
struck  the  retreating  British  at  Lincoln  and  followed 
them  to  Charlestown,  and  were  on  this  duty  for  three 
days. 

The  Weston  artillery  company  also  marched  to 
Concord  on  that  day  under  command  of  Captain 
Israel  Whitemore, — 

Captain,  Israel  Whitemore  ;  Lieutanants,  Josiati  Bigelow,  John 
George;  Privates  John  Whitehead,  John  Powjiell,  Nathan  Weston, 
Joseph  Russell,  Nathan  Smith,. lohu  FIngg  Jonathan  Lawrence,  James 
Smith,  Jr.,  Thaddeus  Garlield,  Alpheus  Bigelow,  Thcmua  Rusaell, 

This  company  received  for  their  services  £5  17*. 
2d.  3/. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  on  the  25th  of  May,  1775, 
Colonel  Braddyll  Smith  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
town  at  a  Provincial  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Water- 
town  on  May  31st,  to  deliberate,  consult  and  resolve 
upon  such  further  measures  as  under  God  shall  be 
effectual  to  save  this  people  from  ruin.  The  whole 
warlike  stores  in  Massachusetts  on  April  14,  1775, 
were  a  little  over  half  a  pound  of  powder  to  a  man, — 

Fire-arma,  21, .540  ;  pounds  of  powder,  17,441  ;  pounds  of  ball,  22,TJl ; 
number  of  flints,  144,099;  number  of  bayoneta,  1U,1U8;  number  of 
pouchea,  11,079. 

In  town  meeting  held  June  18, 1776,  it  was  voted 
to  intrust  their  Representative  to  use  his  influence  for 
the  independence  of  Great  Britain,  if  the  honorable 
Congress  thinks  it  best  for  the  interests  of  the  Colony, 
and  also  that  their  Represeniative  should  not  be  paid 
out  of  the  public  chest,  which  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Royal  Governor,  and  that  he  be  allowed  four 
shillings  a  day  for  137  days'  services  out  of  the  town 
rates.  General  Washington,  having  decided  to  fortify 
Dorch&bter  Heights,  the  Third  Mitldlesex  Regiment 
was  ordered,  on  March  4th,  to  occupy  the  Heights. 
This  old  regiment  was  at  that  time  commanded  by 
Eleazer    Brooks,    of  Lincoln ;    Nathan    Barrett,    of 
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Concord,  was  lieutenant-colonel  and  Samuel  Lam- 
son,  of  Weston,  was  major.  The  namea  of  the  Wes- 
ton company  were  as  follows  (State  Records,  vol.  xix. 
p.  88): 

Captnin,  JonnthHn  Fiske ;  Sergeants,  Samuel  Fiske,  Joeinli  ScavemB; 
Curpomla,  Abijuli  StendninD,  Simon  Smith  ;  Fifer,  Abijuli  Seiiverna; 
PrivBtes,  IsiiHC  Cory,  Willinni  Bond,  Benjamin  Dndley,  IsHnc  AVnlker, 
Uriah  Gregory,  Solomon  Jones,  KtlwanI  Tierce,  Natimn  linger.  Jona- 
than Stratton,  Jr.,  Isaac  Fl«g;g,  Ehenezer  Stertdninn,  NHthaniel  Howani, 
Joshmi  Pierce,  Thaddeua  Fnller.  Abraham  Harriogtoo,  Jamea  Cogswell, 
Jushiia  Cue9^TelI,  Joehua  Jennison,  John  Alien,  Jr.,  James  nnstings, 
Joseph  Steudman,  John  Warren,  Jr..  2llichacl  Warren,  Jonathan  War- 
ren, Thimias  Russell,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Stinipson,  David  Steadman.  Benja- 
min Pierce,  Jr.,  Reuben  Hoblta,  Silas  Livermore,  Samuel  Woodward, 
Benjamin  Rand,  John  Wright,  John  Stimpson,  Lemuel  Slimpson,  John 
Pierce,  Thomas  Williams,  Abel  Flint,  John  linger,  William  Hobbs, 
Thomas  Rand,  Jr.,  Jouas  Underwood,  Joseph  Russell. 

The  company  traveled  twenty-eight  miles,  and 
served  five  days.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  town 
records  do  not  give  the  organizations,  companies  and 
regiments  lo  which  the  Weston  men  who  fought  in 
the  Revolution  were  assigned.  We  have  the  pay- 
ments made  to  all  who  served  in  the  war,  and  men- 
tion is  made  of  some  of  the  campaigns  in  which  they 
took  part,  but  nothing  very  (Jefinite. 

At  a  town-meeting  July  1,  1776,  it  was  voted  to  give 
£6  G«.  Sd.  to  each  man,  in  addition  to  the  bounty 
granted  by  the  General  Court  to  those  men  that  are 
to  go  to  Canada.  The  Weston  men  who  went  to 
Canada  at  this  time  are  as  follows  : 

Converse  Bigelow,  Joha  Warren,  Jr.,  Samuel  Train,  Mntthew  Hobbs, 
John  Ilazer,  Lemuel  Stimpson,  Jatucs  Cogswell,  Benjamin  Rand, 
S:imupl  Danforth,  William  Uelnis.  P.  Cootidge,  John  Baldwin,  Bunja- 
min  Biincroft,  Daniel  Sanderson,  Reuben  llubbs,  Elias  Bigeluw,  Thomad 
Russell,  Jr.,  John  Stinapsou. 

Nearly  all  the  above  were  members  of  the  Wes- 
ton company.  The  Weston  men  who  were  in  Cap- 
tain Asabet  Wheeler's  company.  Colonel  John  Rob- 
inson's regiment,  in  1776,  at  the  siege  of  Boston,  and 
stationed  at  Cambridge,  were  : 

Josiah  Gary,  Roger  Bigelow,  Paul  Coolidge,  Converse  Bigelow,  Xa- 
thaniel  Parkburst,  Oliver  Curtis,  Phiocas  linger,  Lemuel  Jones,  Na- 
thaniel Beuiis,  Elias  Bigelow,  Daniel  Benjamin,  Daniel  Livermore, 
Thomas  Bigeluw,  A.  Fuulkner.| 

The  three  months'  men  at  Cambridge  received 
£346  lis.  2d,— 

Edward  Cabnt,  Joseph  Cobnrn,  Isaac  Gregory,  leanc  Peirce,  Artimua 
Cox,  Daniel  Beniif<,  John  Bemis,  Joseph  Moslick,  Peter  Cary,  Simeon 
Pike,  Keeno  Robinson,  Daniel  Baud,  Thomas  Harrington. 

The  five  months'  men  at  Cambridge  were  paid 
£200  18*.  Od.— 

Pbilcmon  Warren,  Joseph  Stone,  John  Hager,  George  F.irrer,  Nathan 
Ilager,  JeUetiiub  Warren,  Kathan   Fibke,  Heury  Bond,  Josiah  Jennison. 

The  Weston  men  who  guarded  the  beacon  on  San- 
derson's Hill,  in  Weston,  were  as  follows;  they  were 
paid  £127  8s.  Od.— 

Jonas  Sanderson,  Xathaniel  Fetch,  Joel  Harrington,  Nathaniel  Par- 
njenter,  Thaddeus  Pierce,  Daniel  Rand. 

This  beacon  is  spoken  of  in  General  Sullivan's 
"  Memoirs  "  as  the  connecting  link  of  signals  between 
the  army  at  Cambridge  and  Sullivan's  command  in 
Rhode  Island.    The  nine  mouths'  men  from  Weston 


were  paid  £900  as  bounty-money;  their  names  are  as 
follows : 

Keen  Robinson,  Jeduthen  Berois,  Joseph  Mastlck,  James  Bemis, 
Samuel  Bailey,  Daniel  Davis,  Peter  Cary. 

There  were  eight  Weston  men  in  Captain  Jesse 
Wyman's  company,  Colonel  Josiah  Whiting's  regi- 
ment, serving  in  Rhode  Island.  They  were  discharged 
at  Point  Judith, — 

Oliver  Cnrtia,  .Toseph  Mastick,  Bnckley  Adams,  Joseph  Stone,  George 
Farrer,  Anioa  Hoemer,  Josiah  Parka,  Eleazer  Parka. 

A  draft  was  ordered  by  Colonel  Brooks,  of  the  Third 
Middlesex  Regiment,  of  one-sixth  of  Captain  Fiske's 
company,  under  date  of  August  18,  1777,  as  follows 
(S.  R.  vol.  liii.  p.  192) : 

William  Hobbs.  Samnel  Nnttin(r,  Silas  Livermore,  Alpbeus  Bigelow, 
Nathan  Warren,  Daniel  Uenjamin,  Joel  Harrineton,  Isaac  Jones,  Jr., 
Phineaa  Hager,  Phineaa  Upbam,  Isaac  Flagg,  Thomaa  Hill,  William 
Bond,  Amos  Harrington,  Isaac  Harrington,  Jr.,  John  Allen,  Jr.,  Jedu- 
then Bemis,  Duuiel  Weston. 

At  the  defeat  of  Washington  at  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  his  army  came  near  being  broken  up  in  conse- 
quence of  short-terra  enlistments,  and  he  appealed  to 
Congress  to  organize  an  efficient  army.  As  an  in- 
ducement to  enlist  for  the  term  of  the  war.  Congress 
offered  a  bounty  of  £20  at  the  time  of  muster,  and 
the  following  grants  of  land :  To  a  colonel,  500 
acres  ;  to  a  major,  400  acres  :  to  a  captain,  300  acres  ; 
to  a  lieutenant,  200  acres,  and  100  acres  to  privates. 
Massachusetts  passed  a  resolve  requiring  each  town 
to  furnish  every  seventh  man  of  sixteen  years  of  age, 
excepting  Quakers.  Under  this  order  Weston  quota 
was  eighteen  men.  The  town  borrowed  money  of  the 
town  people  to  pay  these  men  to  the  amount  of 
£649  5>.  6d.;  the  full  amount  borrowed  for  the  use  of 
the  town  from  1778  to  1779  was  £4281  5s.  Od. 

The  town  debt  at  this  time  was  £3965  9«.  lid.  The 
army  of  General  Burgoyne,  which  surrendered  at  Sar- 
atoga in  October,  was  marched  to  Winter  Hill,  Som- 
erville,  in  two  divisions.  One  wing,  under  General 
Brickett,  was  marched  over  the  Framingham  Turn- 
pike through  Newton ;  the  other  wing,  under  General 
Glover,  passed  over  the  main  road  of  Weston  to  the 
same  destination.  Drafts  were  frequently  made  on 
the  Weston  Company  to  guard  these  prisoners  at 
Winter  Hill,  being  relieved  from  time  to  time. 

October  3,  1778,  Colonel  Brooks,  of  the  Third  Mid- 
dlesex Regiment,  was  made  brigadier-general  and 
was  succeeded  in  command  of  the  regiment  by 
Nathan  Barrett,  of  Concord.  At  a  town-meeting  in 
May,  1779,  it  was  voted  that  £3000  be  devoted  to  the 
support  of  the  war. 

Voted  to  choose  a  committee  to  put  in  force  the 
subject  of  domestic  trade  which  had  been  considered  at 
the  convention  in  Concord :  the  scarcity  of  money, 
the  high  rates  the  town  was  obliged  to  pay  for 
money  to  support  the  war,  and  the  unreasonable 
prices  charged  for  all  produce  of  daily  consumption. 
The  convention  fixed  a  scale  of  prices  for  goods  and 
merchandise,  for  farm  produce  and  wages.    Weston 
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put  in  immediate  force  this  regulation,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  the  names  of  those  persons  who  did  not 
comply  with  the  rules  be  published.  The  currency 
of  that  date  in  depreciated  money  wag  about 
twenty  shillings  paper  to  one  shilling  in  silver. 
This  brought  the  price  of  tea  to  SI. 33  per  pound,  and 
wages  in  summer  at  fifty-eight  cents.  West  India 
rum  at  £6  9s.  per  gallon.  New  England  rum  £4  16«. 
per  gallon  ;  coffee,  eighteen  shillings  per  pound  ;  mo- 
lasses £4  15«.  per  gallon  ;  brown  sugar,  ten  to  fourteen 
shillings  per  pound;  salt,  £10  Ss.  per  pound  ;  beef, 
five  shilliuL'S  per  pound  ;  butter,  twelve  shillings  per 
pound  ;  cheese,  six  shillings  per  pound  ;  men's  shoes^ 
£6  per  pair;  women's  the  same.  Flip  per  mug,  fif- 
teen shillings  ;  toddy  in  proportion.  Extra  good  din- 
ner, £1;  common,  twelve  shilling-t.  Best  supper  and 
breakfast,  fifteen  shillings;  common,  twelve  shillings. 
Horse-keeping  twenty-four  hours  on  hay,  fifteen  shil- 
lings; on  grass,  ten  shillings.  The  greater  part  of 
the  men  hired  after  this  date  to  serve  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army  were  hired  by  the  town,  strangers  to  the 
town.  The  new  Constitution  was  voted  yeas  fifty- 
four,  nays  twenty,  with  the  proviso  that  it  should  be 
revised  within  ten  years. 

Id  1780  the  Weston  Company  of  the  Third  Middle- 
sex Regiment  enlisted  for  three  years  or  the  war,  and 
were  commanded  by  Captain  Matthew  Hobbs,  the 
two  Livermore  brothers  being  the  lieutenants.  This 
company  took  part  in  the  campaigns  along  the  wes- 
tern and  northern  borders  of  New  York,  and  were 
discharged  at  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson  in  1783. 
Captain  Hobbs  died  in  1817. 

At  a  town-meeting  on  December  27,  1780,  it  was 
voted  to  grant  money  to  purchase  Weston's  quota  of 
beef  for  Washington's  army — 7930  cwt.  It  was  also 
voted  to  raise  £50,000  for  the  support  of  the  war. 
It  had  now  become  difficult  to  find  men  willing  to 
enlist  and  equally  difficult  to  hire  men.  The  cur- 
rency had  30  far  depreciated  as  to  have  become  almost 
worthless,  and  loans  of  money  on  any  terms  ex- 
Lemely  difficult.  The  times  were  hard  and  the 
r.fcessaries  of  life  exhausted.  The  year  closed  in 
gloom.  It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  record 
of  the  men  from  Weston  who  were  killed  or  who 
died  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Woodward  gives  the  names  of  only  two,  Daniel  and 
Elisha  Whitehead.  In  1781  took  place  the  sale  of 
the  estates  in  Weston  of  conspirators  and  Tory  ab- 
sentees. Seven  lots  were  sold  in  the  town.  The  bill 
relating  to  the  sale  of  all  such  estates  throughout 
Massachusetts  was  proposed  and  paR<ed  in  the  Legis- 
lature in  1780  by  the  action  of  the  Representative 
from  Weston.  At  the  time  of  the  Shays'  Rebellion 
the  State  debt  was  enormous,  and  the  people  were 
saddled  with  taxes  beyond  endurance — farmers  espe- 
cially felt  the  burden,  and  many  were  sold  out  of 
their  farms  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  pay  their 
taxes  and  personal  debts  ;  discontent  was  universal. 
Massachusetts'  proportion   of  the   Federal  debt  was 


about  £1,000,000,  private  debts  were  computed  at 
£1,300,000  and  £250,000  was  due  to  the  old  soldiers. 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green  estimates  from  1784  to  17St> 
every  fourth  if  not  every  third  man  in  the  State  was 
subjected  to  one  or  more  executions  for  debt.  In 
17S4  there  were  2000  actions  pending  at  the  Worces- 
ter Court,  and  in  1785  over  1700  more.  Executions 
could  be  satisfied  by  cattle  and  other  means  besides 
money,  thus  placing  the  creditors  at  the  mercy  of  the 
debtors.  The  militia  of  the  State  had  become  of  very- 
little  account  since  the  peace,  and  what  there  was  of 
it  could  not  be  depended  upon  at  the  Shays'  cri-is, 
and  Governor  Bowdoin  enlisted  4400  troops  and  two 
companies  of  artillery  for  thirty  days;  £GO0O  was 
raised  in  Boston  by  subscription  and  General  Lincoln 
placed  in  command.  Weston  refused  to  otfer  any 
bounty  to  the  men  who  enlisted.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  independent  companies  were  organized ;  among 
these  was  the  Weston  Company  of  Lijht  Infantry, 
its  formation  encouraged  by  Colonel  Samuel  Lamson 
who  was  at  the  time  colonel  of  the  Third  Middlesex 
Regiment.  TLis  company  received  its  arms  from  the 
Harvard  College  Company,  which  organization  dates 
back  to  the  year  1770.  The  Weston  Light  Infantry 
continued  to  hold  its  charter  until  the  13lh  of  May, 
1831,  when  it  was  difbanded  for  insubordination  at 
the  muster  at  Watertown.  The  names  of  its  several 
commanders  were  as  follows: 

.\bmbani  Bijelow,  1TS7  ;  Artemns  Wnni,  Jr.,  ITSO;  William  IIoIjIjs, 
1T9:|  ;  Alplieiis  Blselow.  ITOT  ;  Xatlian  I"i3l;e,  IftK)  ;  Josiaii  Hasliuns, 
18112  •,  Isiiac  Holibs,  lS(i4;  Tliunms  Dl?tlo>v,  IS  8 ;  Nulbuu  Upliam. 
lt"):i;  lanac  Chiiilg,  ISIl  ;  Isih2  Train,  1811:  Cliuilea  Strattou,  liU  ; 
Henry  Ilulibs,  IjlT;  Lutlier  Harrington.  1S18  ;  Maiahall  Jones,  18^1  ; 
Soueli  Fiaiie,  1S:2;  Elmoro  Russell,  182.S. 

A  detail  from  this  light  infantry  company  was  or- 
dered in  the  War  of  1812  to  guard  the  powder-house 
at  Cambridge, — 

Sewell  Fisi;e,  Xatiian  Warren,  Xeiiemiaii  Warren,  Jesse  Viles,  Clmrles 
Beniis.  William  Bigelow,  Uenry  Stratton.  Jacob  SuuderaoD,  David  Viles, 
Morse. 

Major  Daniel  S.  Lamson,  Charles  Daggett,  William 
Harrington,  Deacon  Isaac  Jones  and  Corporal  Gar- 
field, of  the  Weston  company  of  the  Third  Middlesex 
Regiment,  took  part  in  the  War  of  1812.  Major  Lam- 
son was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Third  Regi- 
ment in  1818,  and  died  as  such  in  1824.  Corporal 
Garfield  lived  'o  be  over  one  hundred  years  old  and 
died  in  1875,  having  spent  the  last  thirty-six  years  of 
his  life  in  the  Weston  poor-house. 

In  1788  the  town  of  Weston  voted  for  the  new  Con- 
stitution adopted  by  the  convention  held  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  28th  of  April,  the  vote  standins  sixty- 
three  nut  of  seventy-four.  In  1789  General  Washing- 
ton, President  of  the  United  States,  undertook  a 
journey  to  the  New  England  States,  which  he  had 
not  visited  since  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the 
British  troops.  He  traveled  in  his  own  carriage,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Lear  and  Major  Jackson,  his  sec- 
retaries, and  six  .servants  on  horseback.  Washington 
passed  the  night  of  October  23d  at  Flagg's  tavern,  in 
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Weston,  and  his  letter  to  Governor  Hancock  accept- 
ing an  invitation  to  dinner  is  dated  from  Weston. 
On  the  morning  of  October  2-lth  he  received  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  and  Colonel  Marshall  made  an 
address  of  welcome.  On  his  way  through  the  town 
he  called  on  Mrs.  Lamson,  whose  husband  had  been 
an  officer  of  his  army.  General  Washington  was  es- 
corted to  Cambridge  by  the  Watertown  Cavalry  Com- 
pany. 

The  eighteenth  century  closed  in  great  prosperity; 
the  need  of  hard  money  alone  prevented  large  commer- 
cial ventures.  In  1790  the  whole  capital  of  the  United 
States  wad  only  $2,000,000,  and  the  Federal  debt  in 
1799  was  $78,408,669.77.  The  first  Baptists  in  Weston 
began  to  gather  together  about  1776,  meeting  at  each 
other's  houses  under  the  lead  of  Deaco  nOliver  Hast- 
ings. In  1784  a  meeting-house  thirty-one  feet  square, 
which  building  was  first  occupied  in  1784,  and  fin- 
ished in  1788,  was  erected  on  the  Nicholas  Boyl- 
9t<m  estate  on  the  Framingham  turnpike.  In  1789  a 
church  of  sixteen  members  was  organized  and  recog- 
nized by  the  ecclesiastical  council.  They  had  no  set- 
tled minister  until  1811,  when  they  united  with  the 
church  in  Framingham,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Train 
was  ordained  as  pastor  over  the  united  churches. 
They  separated  in  1826,  Mr.  Train  remaining  in 
Framingham.  At  this  date  the  Weston  church  num- 
bered about  fifty  members.  The  new  church  in  the 
.centre  of  the  town  was  erected  in  1828,  Mrs.  Bryant 
giving  $1000,  and  Mr.  Hews  giving  the  land.  The 
material  of  the  old  church  was  used  in  erecting  the 
pnrsonage  in  1833.  The  first  settled  pastor  was  the 
Ruv.  Timothy  P.  Ropes,  a  graduate  of  Waterville  Col- 
lege. The  successors  of  Mr.  Ropes  in  the  ministry  of 
this  church  are  as  follows  :  Rev.  Joseph  Hodges,  Jr., 
in  1835  ;  Rev.  Origen  Cram,  in  1840  ;  Rev.  Calvin 
H.  Topliff,  in  1854  ;  Rev.  Luther  G.  Barrett,  in  1867  ; 
Rev.  Alonzo  F.  Benson,  in  1870  ;  Rev.  Amos  Harris, 
in  1875,  who  is  still  the  presiding  elder.  The  Meth- 
odists of  Weston  began  to  gather  about  1794,  and  a 
small  chapel  was  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  present 
church.  It  was  a  verj'  modest  building,  without 
paint  or  plastering,  having  neither  pulpit  or  pews. 
This  chapel  was  in  the  old  Needham  Circuit,  which 
consisted  of  Needham,  Marlboro',  Framingham  and 
Hopkinton,  the  whole  under  the  charge  of  one 
preacher;  later  increased  to  three.  The  original  so- 
ciety consisted  of  twelve  members,  and  the  first  trus- 
tees were  Abraham  Bemis,  Habbakuck Stearns,  Jonas 
Bemis,  John  Viles  and  Daniel  Stratton.  Of  the  twelve 
members  of  this  church,  eight  were  women.  The 
present  church  was  erected  iu  1828,  and  in  1833  it 
became  a  regular  station  with  a  regularly  appointed 
preacher.  In  1839  Waltham  was  detached  from  it, 
which  reduced  the  membership  from  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  to  eighty-three,  and  it  has  not  mater- 
ially increased  since  that  date.  Since  1794  to  the 
present  time  this  parish  has  had  one  hundred  and 
seven  preachers. 


The  schools  of   Weston   have  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  settlement  received  the  care  and  money 
grants  consistent  with  the  means  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  earliest  mention  of  the  pay  of  a  schoolmaster 
was  on  January,  1650,  when  £30  was  voted  to  Mr. 
Richard  Norcross,  and  this  continued  to  be  the  salary 
for  about  seventy-five  years.     In  1683  it  wa-f  agreed 
that  those  inhabitants  who  dwell  on  the  west  side  of 
Stony  Brook  be  freed  from  the  school  tax,  that  they 
may  be  the  better  able  to  teach  among  themselves. 
Mr.  Norcross  was  employed  in  1685-86.    Those  who 
sent  children  to  school  were  to  pay  three  pence  a  week 
for  each,  and  all  short  of  £20  the  town  would  make  up 
to  Mr.  Norcross.     In  1690  the  town  allowed  £15  for 
the  schoolmaster's  maintenance  or  board.    The  rate 
established  for  tuition  was  three  pence  a  week  for 
English,  four   pence  for  writing   and   six  pence  for 
Latin.    The  rates  were  established  upon  the  follow- 
ing basis:    Rye,  five  shillings;    Indian   corn,  three 
shillings;  oat,  two  shillings.    Two  shillings  in  money 
to  be  taken  as  three  shillings  in  grain.     In  1697  oak 
wood  was  seven  shillings,  walnut,  eight  shillings.    In 
1693    Richard    Norcross    was    chosen    schoolmaster 
again  ;  he  was  also  to  catechize  the  children  and  all 
others  sent  to  him.    In  1696  the  town  was  fined  at 
General  Sessions  for  not  having  a  school.    In  1700 
Mr.  Norcross  was  again  the  schoolma.ster  at  £10  and 
the  usual  rates  from  owners  of  children,  they  agree- 
ing to  provide  one-quarter  cord  of  wood  in  winter. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Norcross  had  been  a  teacher  forty- 
nine  years  and  he  was  seventy  years  old.     In  1706 
Mr.   Mors,  having  ceased    to   be    the   minister    in 
Weston,  was  invited  to  keep  school,  and  be  helpful 
to  the  minister,  for  £40  and  four  pence  a  week  from 
parents.     In  1714  the  town  was  presented  at  General 
Sessions  for   not   having   a  writing  school,  and   Mr. 
Joseph  Woolson  was  appointed.     In  1737  the  town 
was  again   presented   from    not   having   a  grammar 
school.    The  records  of  the  town  being  lost,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  account  of  the  schools  down  to 
1754.    In  1760  the  town  votes  £100  for  schools,  but 
from  1761  the  school  appropriations  and  the  incidental 
charges  of  the  town  are  under  one  grant,  rendering  it 
impossible  to    state   what   was   paid   for  schooling. 
This  custom  continued  down   to  a  very  late  date. 
During  the  Revolution  the  school-houses  seem  to  have 
been  little  in  use,  and  at  the  close  of  that  period 
were  in  a  bad  state  of  decay.    Whatever  schools  there 
were  at  that  time  were  in  private  houses  and  were 
conducted  by  women.    Rev.  Mr.  Woodward  and  Dr. 
Kendall  both  kept  school  and  were  paid  by  the  town. 
Dr.  Kendall  received  at  his  house  the  boys  from 
!  Harvard    College    who   were  "rusticated"  by  the 
i  faculty  for  offences  against  discipline,  and  he  kept 
them  up  in   their  recitations  and  classes.    Several 
men,  who  in  after-life  became  distinguished,  passed 
periods  of  rustication   in  Weston.    In  1803  $600  U 
appropriated  for  schools,  and  $25  for  each  woman's 
school.  In  1805  this  had  increased  to  $900.   In  1807  a 
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census  was  taken  of  seLool  children,  and  the  whole 
number  was  374.  In  1810  a  music-teacher  was  en- 
gaged, la  1813  the  town  had  six  school  districts, 
each  provided  with  a  good  school-house. 

In  1817  ^G.^O  was  appropriated  for  schools  and  wood, 
and  $200  for  women's  cchools,  and  this  grant  con- 
tinues each  year  down  to  1837,  with  slight  variations. 
In  1834  the  census  taken  by  order  of  the  Common- 
wealth gave  a  population  of  1051  souls.  The  wages 
of  female  teachers  in  1836  was  S2.75  per  week.  The 
master  $26  per  month  if  he  board  himself,  or  $18  if 
he  be  boarded  by  the  town.  In  1840  the  school 
grants  were  $1200,  and  in  1846  §1450.  In  1854  a 
grant  of  $150  wa8  made  for  a  High  School.  In  I860 
the  school  appropriation  was  $1600,  and  in  1870 
$2900,  and  in  1889  $4000.  The  above  town  appro- 
priations for  schools  do  not  include  the  funds  received 
for  State  aid  for  schools.  In  1878  a  large  and  im- 
posing High  School  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
about  $15,000,  a  very  liberal  sum  for  a  town  of  the 
limited  population  of  Weston. 

In  1857  the  town  voted  to  establish  a  public  library 
to  be  called  the  "  Weston  Town  Library,"  and  chose 
Isaac  Fitke,  Doctor  Otis  E.  Hunt  and  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Topliff  a  committee  to  prepare  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  library  ;  $570  was  raised 
in  the  several  school  districts  for  the  purposes  of  the 
library.  In  1869  Mr.  Charles  Merriam,  of  Boston, 
donated  $1000  as  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  used  for  the  purchnse  of  books. 
This  library  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
and  but  few  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  will  surpass 
the  Weston  Library,  either  aa  regards  the  choice  of 
books  or  the  liberal  support  it  receives  from  the 
town  and  private  individuals.  It  is  now  the  purpose 
of  the  town  to  secure  an  elegable  site  for  a  library 
building. 

In  1865  Mr.  Charles  Merriam,  who  had  passed  his 
early  days  in  Weston,  sent  to  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  a  United  States  treasury  note  for  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  his  letter  to  the  selectmen  is  worthy  of 
insertion  here,  both  aa  regards  the  noble  object  for 
which  the  donation  was  to  be  employed,  but  more 
particularly  as  an  incentive  to  others,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  to  follow  his  charitable  purpose: 

"March  28, 1865. 
"  Oi:MTi.siiE!< :  Enclosed  I  hand  United  States  leveD  and  three-tenths 
Treasury  note  for  one  Thousand  dollars.  My  object  is  to  commence  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  beneAt  of  what  I  shall  call  the  *  Silent 
Poor  of  the  Town  *'  And  I  desire  that  the  interest  and  income  shall  be 
paid  over,  not  to  town  paupers,  but  to  that  class  of  honesty  temperate  men 
and  women  wiio  work  hard  or  are  pruiUnl  and  economical,  and  yet  find 
it  difficult  to  make  both  ends  meet.  To  such,  a  load  of  wood,  occasion- 
ally a  few  groceries  or  a  little  Aour  or  meal,  will  always  be  of  service. 
The  judicious  distribution,  from  year  to  year,  of  this  income  I  leave 
entirely  to  the  town,  sngsesting  only  that  three  or  more  persona,  se- 
lected from  the  different  parts  of  the  town,  would  be  able  to  represent 
his  or  her  location,  and  thus  in  conference  all  cusea  would  be  made 
known.  I  am  very  respectfully, 

"(Sd.)  CUASI.ES  UltBRIAM." 

The  trustees  first  elected  under  this  donation  were 


six  in  number,  but  in  1867  they  were  reduced  to  three, 
and  they  were  chosen  for  three  years.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  income  of  this  fund  is  entirely  private. 

The  early  business  and  industries  of  Weston  were 
extensive  for  so  limited  a  population  ;  almost  every 
trade  was  to  be  found  here,  dating  back  from  1740  to 
the  date  of  the  opening  of  railroads.  Weston,  being 
the  great  thoroughfare  leading  to  Boston  from  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  gave  to  the 
place  an  importance  it  otherwise  would  not  have  en- 
joyed. All  of  the  activity  of  those  early  days  seems 
strange  to-day,  when,  to  within  a  few  years,  the  town 
was  reduced  down  to  a  grocery  store,  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  a  grist-mill.  Most  every  house  was  a  tav- 
ern at  some  period ;  the  many  lines  of  stage-coaches, 
the  enormous  amount  of  teaming  from  back  sections, 
all  together  made  a  business  harvest  little  understood 
by  the  present  generation.  Many  of  the  storekeepers, 
after  the  Revolution,  became  prominent  and  wealthy 
merchants  in  Boston.  The  earliest  store  of  which 
there  is  any  record  is  that  of  Lieutenant  Jones;  the 
account-books  still  preserved  are  dated  from  1740, 
but  there  should  be  books  of  an  earlier  date.  Weston 
in  those  early  days  was  a  central  and  important  place, 
and  these  books  of  the  Jones  family  embrace  ac- 
counts of  all  the  neighboring  towns,  and  include  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire.  He  was  also  a  banker, 
judging  from  his  loans  to  the  neighbors  and  the  notes 
of  hand  detailed  in  the  ledger.  It  was  at  this  store 
Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  pujchased  his  outfit  for  the 
campaign  on  Lake  George  in  1755,  in  which  expedi- 
tion he  was  killed.  Mr.  Jones  also  contracted  for 
supplies  of  beef  and  clothing  for  Washington's  army 
on  the  Hudson,  and  provided  lumber  for  the  first 
bridges  erected  over  Charles  River  in  Watertown  and 
Charlestown.  The  present  house,  erected  in  1751, 
was  the  famous  Golden  Ball  tavern  before  and  after 
the  Revolution.  Here  General  Gage  and  the  British 
officers  came  frequently  to  supper-parties.  Mr.  Jones 
was  a  great  Tory,  and  in  constant  correspondence 
with  the  British  authorities  in  Boston  down  to  the 
battle  of  Concord.  Mr.  Jones  and  his  tavern  figures 
in  the  story  of  How,  the  British  spy. 

In  1782  Isaac  Lamson  kept  a  store  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  He  died  in  1806,  and  was  followed  by 
Daniel  S.  Lamson,  who,  for  many  years,  kept  one  of 
the  most  noted  dry-goods  stores  in  Middlesex  County. 
Mr.  Lamson  died  in  1824,  and  was  followed  in  the 
business  by  Charles  Merriam,  who  entered  Mr.  Lam- 
son's  employ  in  1821.  In  1836  Mr.  Merriam  formed 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  Henry  Sales,  of  Boston,  which 
latter  house  is  well  known  as  that  of  Sales,  Merriam 
&  Brewer.  Mr.  Merriam  was  followed  in  the  Weston 
business  by  Henry  W.  Wellington,  now  of  Chauncy 
Street,  Boston.  With  the  departure  of  Mr.  Welling- 
ton, in  1838,  came  the  end  of  this  store  and  all  im- 
portant business — the  days  of  railroads  had  commenced. 

In  1765  Abraham  Hews  established  a  pottery, 
probably  the  first  industry  of  its  kind  in  New  Eng- 
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land.  The  business  was  continued  in  Weston,  from 
father  to  son,  down  to  1871,  covering  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  six  years.  In  1S71  it  was  found  necessary 
to  remove,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  business,  and  a  large  factory  was  erected  in  North 
Cambridge,  at  which  time  the  name  of  the  firm  was 
changed  to  that  of  A.  H.  Hews  &  Co.  The  pay-roll 
of  1871  contftined  15  names;  that  of  1889,  from  85  to 
100.  In  1871,  800,000  pieces  were  required  by  the 
trade;  in  1889,  7,000,000  were  in  demand. 

It  has  been  found  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
the  establishment  of  the  noted  tannery  in  Weston  by 
the  Hobbs  family.  Josiah  Hobbs  came  to  Weston 
from  Boston  in  1730.  This  tannery  was  known 
throughout  the  county,  and  it  was  a  custom  in  early 
days  to  locate  houses  and  people  in  Weston  by  the 
distance  from  the  tannery.  As  late  as  1795  ve.-sels 
from  Maine  loaded  with  bark  for  these  works  came 
up  to  Watertown  to  unload.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant industries  of  Weston  was  that  of  Stony  Brook 
Mills.  This  water-power  was  rendered  effective  by 
one  Richard  Child,  in  1(379;  he  erected  a  grist-mill 
and  later  a  saw-mill.  The  grist-mill  was  standing 
down  to  1840.  Coolidge  &  Sibley  bought  the  prop- 
erty in  1831,  and  erected  a  machine-shop,  and  also  a 
mill  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarns.  The  spe- 
cialty for  many  years  was  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
machinery,  looms,  etc.  They  supplied  the  factories 
of  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Lancaster  and  Clinton,  besides 
which  they  built  extensively  for  New  York.  Here 
was  made  the  first  machinery  for  the  cotton-mills  of 
Alabama  and  Tennessee.  They  also  made  door  locks, 
extension  bits  and  other  articles  of  steel  and  iron 
hardware.  In  1859  was  begun  the  manufacture  of 
wood-planing  machines,  the  Sibley  dove-tails,  the 
Sibley  pencil  sharpener.",  for  schools,  now  in  u.se  from 
Maine  to  Alaska.  All  the  available  portion  of  this 
valuable  plant  has  been  completely  destroyed  by  the 
Cambridge  water  works,  who  have  seized  the  plant 
and  rendered  its  future  usefulness  as  a  factory  impos- 
sible, besides  destroying  a  large  taxable  property 
within  the  town  of  Weston,  which  privilege  never 
should  have  been  granted  by  the  Legislature  to  a  pri- 
vate corporation  having  no  natural  claim  to  the  run 
of  the  springs  and  water-flow  of  the  town.  The  organ 
factory  in  the  north  part  of  Weston,  now  called  Ken- 
dall Green,  on  the  line  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad, 
was  established  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Hastings,  in  1888,  moving 
from  the  old  Roxbury  factory,  on  Tremont  Street, 
which  had  been  occupied  for  forty  years.  In  the 
year  1827  Mr.  Elias  Hook  began  the  building  of  or- 
gans in  Salem,  with  his  brother  George.  They  re- 
moved to  Boston  as  E.  &  G.  G.  Hook.  In  1855,  when 
nineteen  years  old,  Mr.  Hastings  became  engaged 
with  them,  and  in  1865  was  admitted  a  partner. 
Later  the  name  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  E.  &  G. 
G.  Hook  &  Hastings,  and,  in  1880,  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  G.  G.  Hook,  it  was  again  changed  to  Hook  & 
Hastings.     In  1881  Mr.  Eliaa  Hook  died,  since  which 


time  the  business  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Has- 
tings, the  business  dating  back  over  sixty  years.  Mr. 
Hastings  has  devoted  himself  to  the  building  of 
church  organs  for  thirty-five  years.  His  relations 
with  eminent  European  builders,  the  employment  of 
experts  trained  in  foreign  factories,  the  ingenuity 
and  bkill  of  our  American  workmen  have  enabled 
him  to  obtain  and  hold  the  highest  place  in  bis  art. 
The  work  of  this  house  is  found  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  has  a  world-wide  reputation.  Its  supe- 
riority is  universally  recognized.  The  large  factory 
at  Kendall  Green,  Weston,  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  of  its  kind  in  America,  if  not 
in  the  world.  It  has  a  special  side-track  leading  from 
the  Fitchburg  Railroad;  organs  are  loaded  directly 
into  cars  in  the  yard,  and  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  without  re-handling  or  change.  Trains  stop 
at  the  factory  for  the  accommodation  of  workmen 
and  visitors.  The  large  finishing  hnll  is  eighty  by 
forty,  and  thirty-five  feet  high.  Mr.  Hastings  has 
built  his  factory  on  land  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
old  Hastings  homestead,  and  which  has  been  in  the 
family  for  four  generations.  He  has  built  cottages 
for  his  workmen,  and  a  large  hall  and  club-house  with 
reading-rooms  all  attached,  for  public  use.  The 
Ralph  Kenney  chair  &ctory  is  situated  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  where  large  quantities  of  furniture 
for  the  furnishing  of  schools  throughout  the  country 
are  made,  desks  of  the  most  approved  styles,  and 
seats  and  chairs  for  school  purposes.  The  industries 
of  the  town  to-day,  with  the  above  exceptions,  are 
confined  to  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most 
prominent  commercial  house  at  the  present  time,  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  is  the  grocery  of  George  W. 
Cutting  &  Son,  which  is  located  upon  the  Lamson 
estate.  This  spot  has  been  occupied  as  a  place  of 
business  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  In  1852 
Mr.  John  Lamson,  who  was  born  in  Weston  in  1791, 
inherited  this  property  at  the  death  of  his  mother, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-five  years.  Mr.  Lam- 
son took  down  the  old  store  and  house  adjoining, 
which  had  become  useless  from  age,  and  erected  on 
the  site  a  large  modern  building,  which  was  leased  to 
Mr.  Charles  Johnson,  the  postmaster  of  Weston,  who, 
with  his  son,  B.  B.  Johnson,  the  first  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Waltham,  also  kept  a  store.  Upon  the  expi- 
ration of  his  lease  the  store  was  taken  by  George  W. 
Cutting  &  Son,  and  in  1875  the  widow  of  Mr.  Lam- 
son sold  the  store  and  land  upon  which  it  stands  to 
the  Cuttings.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Cutting,  Sr., 
the  business  has  been  conducted  by  his  son. 

In  the  fall  of  1860,  when  the  clouds  were  thicken- 
ing over  the  country  and  its  Constitution,  and  before 
any  overt  act  had  been  committed  by  the  Slave  States, 
a  home  guard  was  organized  by  Captain  D.  S.  Lam- 
son, for  the  purpose  of  drill  and  general  preparations 
for  future  contingencies.  About  fifty  young  men  re- 
sponded and  were  regularly  drilled  in  the  manual  of 
arms  and  street  marching.  They  purchased  their  own 
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arms,  which  were  deposited  in  the  Town  Hall.  The 
greatest  interest  was  taken  in  this  organization  by  the 
inhabitants  as  well  as  by  those  who  became  members 
of  the  company.  This  company  did  not  enter  a  regi- 
ment as  a  whole,  but  all  its  members  enlisted  in  regi- 
ments as  they  were  formed  from  time  to  time,  tne 
greater  number  going  into  the  Thirty-fifth  Regiment, 
Colonel  Edward  A.  Wild.  At  a  town-meeting,  July 
19,  1862,  it  was  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  one  hundred 
dollars  to  every  man  who  shall  enlist  in  the  United 
States  service  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  Rebellion, 
till  the  quota  of  seventeen  required  of  the  town  shall 
be  furnished.  In  August  this  bounty  was  increased 
to  two  hundred  dollars  to  all  who  enlist  within  ten 
days,  and  to  give  each  accepted  volunteer,  now  or 
hereafter  to  enlist,  ten  dollars  for  each  man  who  may 
be  induced  to  join  the  military  service  as  a  pait  of  the 
town  quota  of  eighteen  men.  Twenty-six  young  men 
enlisted,  and  the  town  voted  to  pay  the  bounty  above 
mentioned,  although  the  quota  of  the  town  had  been 
exceeded  by  nine  in  excess  of  the  number  required. 

Captain  D.  S.  Lamson,  of  Weston,  was  the  first  of 
that  town  to  tender  his  services  to  the  Governor.  In 
March,  1861,  when  Governor  Andrew  was  preparing 
the  militia  of  the  State  for  active  duty,  and  was  much 
hampered  for  clerk  and  other  duties  for  which  there 
was  no  appropriation  of  funds  at  that  time,  several 
gentlemen  of  Boston ,  among  them  Colonel  Henry  Lee, 
John  H.  Read,  Franklin  H.  Story,  Mr.  Higginson 
and  Mr.  Lamson,  tendered  their  services  gratuitously 
to  the  Governor,  which  services  he  gladly  accepted. 
Mr.  Lamson  was  sent  by  the  Governor  on  missions  to 
Washington,  Fortress  Monroe  and  New  York,  all  of 
which  service  was  gladly  executed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Governor. 

Men  who  enlisted  from  Weston  for  three  years' 
service: 

D  S.  Lamson,  nuyor  IRth  Begt.  M.  V.;  John  E.  Powera,  Co.  H,  16th 
negx.  M.  v.;  Warren  Stickuey,  Co.  H,  16th  lUgt.  M.  V.;  William  G. 
Clark,  Co.  H,  10th  Regt.  St.  V.;  Henry  H.  Bichardson,  Co.  H,  IGth  Begt. 
M.  v.;  Thomas  Palmer,  Co.  H,  leth  Begt.  M.  V.;  Caleb  W.  Lincoln, Co. 
H,  Cth  Begt.  M.  v.;  John  Bobinson,  Co.  U,  24th  Regt.  JI.  V.;  Thomas 
Fahey,  Co.  H,  9tb  Begt.  M.  V.^  Frank  W.  BIgelow,  Co  H,  I3th  Regt.  M. 
v.;  Edvranl  Banyan,  Co.  H,  5th  Begt.  M.  V.;  Andonlrani  J.  Smith,  Co. 
H,  22U  Begt.  JL  V.;  Charles  L.  Field,  lieutenant  99th  New  York  Kegt.; 
Wm.  Henry  Carter,  Co.  H,  26th  Regt.  M.  V.;  Philip  J.  Mayer,  Jr ,  Co! 
H,  NIm'i  Battery ;  Lewis  Jones,  Co  H,  1st  Begt  Cavalry  M.  V.;  Eben 
Tucker,  Co.  H,  Ist  Begt.  Cavalry  M.  V.;  John  W.  Drew,  Co.  H,  35th 
Begt.  Cavalry,  M.  V.;  John  L.  Ayer,  Co.  I,  35tU  Begt.  Cavalry  M.  V.; 
Lemuel  Smith,  Co.  I,  36th  Begt  Cavalry  M.  V.;  Charles  Boberta,  Co.  I, 
3Sth  Begt.  Cav.  M.  V.;  Samuel  Patch,  Jr.,  Co.  I,  35th  Begt.,  ^^omoteU 
lieut.  Sept.  6,  1864;  Henry  A.  Tucker,  Co.  I,  35th  Begt. ;  George  T.  Tucker 
Co.  I,  35th  Begt.,  killed  July  4,  1864 ;  Andrew  Floyd,  Co,  I,  35th  Begt.; 
William  C.  Stimpson,  Jr.,  Co.  I,  35th  Begt.,  killed  Sept.  20,  1864  ;  Fred- 
erick A.  Hews,  Co.  I,  35th  Begt,  died  J.in.  5,  1863  ;  Joseph  Smith,  Co.  I, 
35th  Begt;  George  G.  Cheney,  Co  I,  35th  Begt.;  William  Henzy,  Co.  I, 
35th  Begt,  killed  Nov.  20,  1863 ;  Charles  G.  Fisher,  Co.  I,  34th  Regt.'; 
Bi^ph  A.  Jones,  Co.  I,  35th  Begt  killed  Sept.  17,  1862;  Andrew  C. 
Badger,  Co.  I,  35th  Begt.;  Jabez  B.  Smith,  Co.  I,  35th  Begt;  Daniel 
H.  Adams,  Co.  I,  35th  Begt;  D.  E.  Cook,  Co.  I,  33tli  Begt.,  company 
iappera  and  miners;  James  M.  Fairfield,  Co.  I,  38th  Regt.,  killed  June 
1,  1863 ;  Sefroy  Britton,  Co.  I,  3d  Rhode  Island  Battery  ;  Daniel  Keyes, 
Co.  I,  4Ut  Begt 

The  nine  months'  men  from  Weston  are  as  follows  : 


Edmund  L.  Cutter,  Co.  I.  4ltli  Regt.,  died  April  31, 1SG3  ;  C.  E  Cutter, 
Co.  I,  44tU  Begt.;  H.  B.  Richi.rdson,  Co.  I,  44th  Rest.;  Albert  Wash, 
burn,  Co.  I,  44th  Regt.;  George  E.  Rand,  Co.  I.  4)th  Regt.;  Marsbull  L. 
Hews,  Co.  I,  4ltll  Rest.;  EJwiu  P.  L'phnm,  Co  I,  44tll  Rnzt.;  Jumej  .\. 
Cooper,  Co.  I,  44tli  Regt  ;  FrHOcis  H.  Poole,  Co.  I,  44tli  Rt-gt.;  Samuel 
H.  Corliss,  Co.  I,  44th  Regt.;  Oeorge  W.  Rand.  Co.  J,  44th  Regt.;  George 
E.  Fluyd,  Co.  I,  44th  Regt.;  IsMiic  It.  Gary,  Co.  I,  44th  Regt.;  Willi.im  C. 
Roberts,  Co.  I,  44th  Begt.;  John  Congblin,  Co.  I,  44th  Regt.;  B.-njamin 
A.  Drake,  Co.  I,  44tb  Regt.;  James  Jl.  Palmer,  Co.  I,  44th  Itegt.;  George 
E  Hobbs,  Co  I,  44th  Regt.;  Henry  L  Brown,  Co.  I,  44tb  Kegt;  George 
J.  Morse,  Co.  C,  44tli  Regt.;  Henry  W.  Doy,  Co.  H,  44th  Regt.;  Abner 
J.  Teele,  Co.  H,  iJd  Regt.;  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  Co.  H,  43d  Begt.;  Fuller 
Morton,  Co.  E.  43d  Begt.,  died  Jan.  6,  1863;  Henry  .V.  Whittemore,  Co. 
E,  43d  Regt.;  Heury  Illingswortb,  Co.  E,  !3d  Begt.;  W.  \V.  Roberts,  Co. 
A,  43d  Begt. 

At  a  town-meeting  September  27,  1862,  voted  to 
pass  the  foil.)wing  resolve:  "That  whereas,  we  have 
learned  that  Ralph  A.  Jones,  one  of  the  Volunteers, 
has  fallen  in  battle,  and  that  others  are  known  to 
have  been  wounded,  therefore.  Resolved,  That  the 
Rev.  C.  N.  Topliff  proceed  to  Maryland,  and  recover, 
if  possible,  the  body  of  said  Jones,  or  any  others  who 
have  since  died,  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
wounded  men  suffering  in  any  of  the  hospitals.  Also 
voted,  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  Volunteers  of 
the  Town,  whose  families  are  entitled  to  State  aid,  the 
same  shall  be  continued  to  them  by  town."  In  Octo- 
ber Mr.  Topliff  made  a  report  of  the  incidents  of  his 
journey  and  the  arrangements  he  had  made  for  bring- 
ing home  the  body  of  Ralph  A.  Jones.  A  committee 
of  three  was  chosen,  consisting  of  Mr.  Topliff,  Dr.  E. 
0.  Hunt  and  A.  S.  Fiske,  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  funeral  of  said  Jones.  In  the  November  town- 
meeting  Rev.  C.  H.  Topliff  was  chosen  a  committee 
of  one  to  bring  home  the  bodies  of  our  soldiers  who 
have  or  may  fall  in  battle,  and  render  assistance  to 
our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  Of  the  thirty-three 
men  from  Weston,  drafted  at  Concord  in  July,  1863, 
twenty-eight  were  exempted,  one  was  commuted,  two 
found  substitutes  and  two  entered  the  service  ;  one  of 
whom,  Lucius  A.  Hill,  was  killed  May  10,  1864. 

In  1863  the  whole  vote  of  the  town  was  cast  for 
John  A.  Andrew  for  Governor.  Sixteen  men  enlisted 
and  constituted  the  quota  of  Weston  under  the  call 
of  the  President  of  October  17,  1863.  All  these  men 
were  hired  by  the  town.  Under  the  additional  call 
for  200,000  men,  made  the  same  year,  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

James  J.  O'Connell,  4th  Cav. ;  Charles  H.  Benton,  50th  Regt.  ;  John 
Lund,  59th  Begt ;  James  Welch.  59lh  Begt. ;  Arthur  JIartIn,  3d  Cav. ; 
Wra.  Barrey,  4th  Cav.  ;  Daniel  Robinson,  o6th  Begt  ;  Charles  A.  Fitch, 
5th  Cav.  ;  Wm.  C.  Boberta,  5oth  Begt. ;  J'«eph  Faybran,  oDth  Cav. ; 
John  Robinson,  re-enlisted,  21th  Regt.  (killed  May  14,  1861 ;  Wm. 
Henry  Carter,  re-anliatad,  2Cth  Regt.  (killed  Sept  19,  1864);  Eben 
Tucker,  re-enlisted.  Independent  Bit  Cav. ;  William  Games,  U.  S.  Savy 
(died  in  prison,  June  13,  1864). 

In  town-meeting,  November  14,  1863,  voted  that  a 
committee  of  six  be  appointed,  one  for  each  district, 
to  assist  the  recruiting  officer  in  filling  the  town 
quota  of  soldiers,  and  placed  S3200  in  their  hands 
for  that  purpose.  In  May,  1864,  the  town  voted  $125 
for  each  man,  to  aid  in  filling  any  call  that  the  Gen- 
eral Government  has  made  or  shall  make  upon  this 
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town  for  soldiers  for  the  year  1865.  In  June  and 
July  twelve  men  enlisted  to  fill  the  quota  of  Weston 
under  the  call  of  the  President,  July  18,  1864. 

The  amount  the  town  paid  for  bounties  during  the 
war  was  $9025,  to  which  amount  the  town's  people, 
by  private  subscription,  raised  85104.95.  The  ex- 
penses attending  the  drafts  of  1863  and  1864  were 
$3524.90,  making  a  total  of  $12,528.90.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  amount  of  State  aid  paid  to  the  families 
of  the  soldiers  in  Weston,  from  1862  to  1866,  §3824.16. 
The  town  also  paid  8416.03  for  the  recovery  of  the 
bodies  of  George  and  William  H.  Carter  and  John 
Robinson,  killed  in  battle.  The  number  of  men  be- 
longing to  Weston  who  went  to  the  War  of  1861  was 
126.  Of  these,  eight  were  killed,  three  died  of 
wounds,  and  one  died  in  Andersonville  prison.  A 
memorial  tablet  has  been  erected  in  the  town  library 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead  soldiers  of  the  town. 

The  Massachusetts  Central  Railroad,  in  its  concep- 
tion purely  a  speculative  enterprise,  has  now  come  to 
maturity,  on  a  solid  basis,  after  twenty  years  of  incu- 
bation. Not  one  of  the  original  officers  had  per- 
sonally any  practical  experience  either  in  building  or 
operating  railroads;  they  went  to  work  blindly,  and 
began  their  road  "nowhere"  and  had  ended  in  about 
the  same  place,  as  regards  being  within  the  reach  of 
business.  In  1868  an  act  passed  the  Legislature  in- 
corporating the  Wayland  &  Sudbury  Railroad,  which 
was  to  run  from  Mill  Village,  in  Sudbury,  to  Stony 
Brook,  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  Massachusetts  Central.  In  1869  the 
bill  incorporating  the  Massachusetts  Central  passed 
the  Legislature,  superseding  the  previous  act  of  the 
year  before.  The  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  86,000,000, 
but  the  company  voted  to  issue  only  $3,000,000.  As 
the  two  years  in  which  to  file  a  location  was  about  to 
expire,  a  special  act  was  passed  extending  the  time  to 
1874.  N.  C.  Munson,  the  contractor,  failed,  and  all 
the  sub-contractors  failed  with  him.  For  several 
years  the  road  was  in  a  comatose  condition.  The  cost 
of  construction,  in  the  fall  of  1878,  amounted  to 
82,782,932.78 ;  there  was  a  funded  debt  of  8995,000 
and  an  unfunded  debt  of  837,428.76.  Work  was  re- 
sumed on  the  eastern  end  of  the  road,  and  in  October, 
1881,  was  opened  from  Boston  to  Hudson,  twenty- 
eight  miles ;  in  June,  1882,  to  Oakdale,  forty-one 
miles,  and  to  Jefl'erson,  forty-eight  miles.  Governor 
Boutwell  became  president  in  1880,  remaining  such 
until  1882,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  S.  X. 
Aldrich,  of  Marlboro'.  Upon  the  failure  of  Charles 
A.  Sweet  &  Co.  work  on  the  road  was  again  suspended. 

In  1883  the  road  was  sold  under  foreclosure  to  a 
committee  of  the  bondholders,  S.  N.  Aldrich,  Thomas 
H.  Perkins  and  Henry  Woods,  and  in  1885  they 
made  a  contract  with  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Rail- 
road to  operate  the  Central.  It  was  in  operation 
under  this  contract  for  one  year.  In  1886  the  Lowell 
road  leased  the  property  for  ninety-nine  years,  the 
company  issuing  bonds  to  the  amount  of  82,000,000. 
32 


The  road  has  to  earn  8500,000  to  meet  the  interest  on 
the  bonded  indebtedness,  and  there  is  prospect  of  its 
doing  better  than  that.  The  credit  for  rescuing  the 
Central  road  from  a  total  wreck  is  due  to  the  presi- 
dent, Hon.  S.  N.  Aldrich,  the  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  United  States.  This  road,  running  through  Cen- 
tral Massachusetts  and  Middlesex  County,  has  a  great 
and  prosperous  future  before  it.  If  the  directors  will 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  it 
can,  in  a  few  years,  create  a  suburban  population 
along  its  route,  equal  to  that  which  now  secures  the 
yearly  dividend  of  the  Boston  and  Springfield  Branch 
of  the  Albany  road.  Weston,  through  which  the 
Central  runs,  can,  by  generous  accommodation,  be 
made  the  centre  of  a  large  population.  The  present 
size  of  Weston  is  10,967  acres  by  actual  survey,  and 
has  155  acres  in  ponds.  It  is  in  general  an  uneven, 
and  in  some  parts  a  broken  tract  of  land  ;  high  cliffs, 
or  ledges  of  rock  are  found  within  its  limits.  The 
town  is  elevated  above  the  common  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  affords  an  extensive  view  of 
other  parts.  The  soil  is  of  a  deep,  strong  loam,  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  trees,  for  the  beauty  of  which  this 
section  is  noted ;  the  hills  are  springy  and  suffer  little 
from  frost  or  drought ;  brooks  and  rivulets  abound  on 
every  side,  and  for  the  greater  part  rise  within  the 
limits  of  the  town.  The  character  of  its  inhabitants 
would  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  any 
other  towns  in  the  Commonwealth.  Few  towns  within 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  Boston  have  preserved  the 
old-time  characteristics,  both  as  regards  population 
and  customs,  as  Weston.  The  names  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  men  of  Concord  and  Lexington  are  to-day 
on  the  voting-list  of  the  town  ;  property  and  estates 
have  changed  owners  but  little  within  the  past  cen- 
tury. The  present  population  of  the  town  is  1430. 
There  were  fourteen  deaths  in  1888,  of  which  number 
six  had  reached  the  age  of  70  and  upwards,  the  oldest 
being  84  years.  The  property  valuation  in  1876  was 
81,629,083  ;  in  1888  it  was  $2,076,600.  The  town  debt 
is  85695.93,  and  the  rate  of  tajcation  86.00, — among  the 
lowest  rates  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  school  ap- 
propriation was  $4000.  The  finances  of  the  town  are 
managed  with  great  care,  while  its  roads  and  public 
buildings  and  improvements  are  liberally  provided 
for  in  the  yearly  appropriations. 

It  is  among  the  probabilities  that  more  interesting 
details  concerning  the  past  history  of  Weston  could 
have  been  introduced  in  this  article  were  the  records 
and  documents  belonging  to  it  in  a  proper  shape  and 
order,  and  made  accessible  to  the  historian.  In  this 
respect  Weston  is  sadly  in  need  of  immediate  and  in- 
telligent action.  The  records  which  should  be  in 
safes  are  now  scattered  over  the  town  in  careless  in- 
difference to  its  good  name,  and  those  documents  in 
the  hands  of  the  town  clerk  have  never  been  properly 
filed  or  examined  in  the  memory  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, and  access  to  those  in  his  hands  are  surrounded 
by  such  unwarrantable  restrictions  as  to  render  them 
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of  litt'.e  use  to  the  historian.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
State  Commissioner  will  give  this  subject  his  earliest 
attention. 

NORDMBEGA,  THE  ALLEGED  FrEXCH  FORT  ON  THE 

Charles  River. — That  it  should  have  been  the 
original  intention  cf  the  founders,  as  far  back  as  1C30, 
to  have  established  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  Weston,  seems  to  us,  at  this  date,  curious 
reading,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Winthrop's  journal  and 
Dudley's  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln  leaves  us 
in  no  doubt  but  that  the  point  in  Weston  selected  for 
a  stockade  fort  or  palisade  was  really  established  in 
Weston  in  1631,  as  a  French  trading  post  command- 
ing the  Indian  trading  resort  near  by.  Mr.  Justin 
Winsor  calls  this  post  the  abandoned  Boston.  Pro- 
fessor Horsford  in  his  untiring  researches  sought  a 
spot  at  the  confluence  of  Stony- Brook  with  Charles 
River,  in  the  tosvn  of  Weston,  and  found  there  a  ditch 
and  embankment,  which  apparently  had  escaped  the 
attention  of  all  the  local  antiquaries  of  Watertown, 
Waltham  and  Weston.  This  ditch,  which  is  not  far 
from  sixteen  hundred  feet  in  length,  runs  parallel  to 
the  water-line  of  the  river  and  brook  within  the  angle 
caused  by  their  confluence,  and  follows  the  contour 
line  of  fifly-one  feet  above  tide-water.  About  midway 
it  bends  into  a  loop,  which  nearly  fills  the  apex  of  the 
angle.  Across  the  base  of  this  loop  is  another  exca- 
vation of  a  like  kind,  which  seems  to  have  completed 
the  circuit  of  the  knoll  lying  within  the  loop.  The 
earth  of  the  ditch  is  thrown  towards  the  river ;  it  is 
just  such  a  ditch  aa  would  be  dug  in  which  to  plant  a 
stockade,  returning  the  earth  about  the  base.  The 
work  was  evidently  left  unfinished,  the  stockade  not 
being  planted  in  the  portions  already  excavated.  We 
know  that  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Winthrop 
at  Salem  he  set  out  on  the  17th  of  June,  1630,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  to  find  a  convenient  spot  to 
found  their  town,  and  that  they  discovered  such  a  ! 
place  aa  "  liked"  or  suited  them  "  three  leagues  up  | 
Charles  River." 

At  a  later  date,  learning  of  the  intention  of  the 
French  to  attack  them,  and  finding  their  company 
so  weakened  by  sickness  that  they  were  "  unable  to 
carry  their  ordnance  and  baggage  so  far "  as  the 
three  leagues  up  the  Charles,  they  changed  their 
mind ;  the  news  of  the  French  led  them  to  take  more 
hasty  measures  ;  they  scattered  about  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  it  was  probably  at  this  time  that  work 
on  the  fort  ceased,  leaving  their  work  incomplete. 
Mr.  Winsor  states  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  these 
works  at  Stony  Brook  may  be  found  to  be  this  prema- 
ture and  abandoned  Boston.  It  was  just  such  an 
extensive  circumvallation  as  it  may  have  been  in- 
tended some  months  later  to  establish  at  Cambridge. 
In  commenting  upon  Dudley's  "three  leagues  up  the 
Charles,"  Dr.  Palfrey  says  that  the  spot  must  have 
been  somewhere  in  Waltham  or  Weston,  and  "  most 
likely  near  the  mouth  of  Stony  Creek,"  hitting  pre- 
cisely the  spot  of  Professor  Horsford's  discovery. 


The  grist-mill  at  Stony  Creek,  to  which  Professor 
Horsford  alludes  as  hiiving  been  freed  from  rates  fur 
twenty  years  from  1G79,  .ind  to  which  was  added  a 
saw-mill,  was  in  running  order  down  to  about  1S50. 
The  Brewer  mill,  spoken  of  by  Drake,  was  not  at 
Stony  Brook,  but  is  to-day  in  active  operation  as  both 
a  saw  and  grist-mill,  on  the  farm  of  Harrington,  for- 
merly within  the  limits  of  Weston,  but  now  of  Lin- 
coln. Professor  Horsford  has  purchased  a  portion  of 
the  land  embracing  the  Norumbega  fort,  and  has 
erected  upon  it  a  stone  tower  which  was  dedicated  in 
1889  at  Watertcwn  ;  but  why  the  ceremony  should 
liave  been  held  at  Watertown,  and  not  within  the 
town  upon  the  land  of  which  the  tower  has  been 
erected,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  is 
considered  by  the  inhabitants  as  aslight  to  their  time- 
honored  town. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 
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BIOGEAPHICAL. 


Isaac  Allen,  born  in  Weston,  Oct.  31, 1771.  After 
spending  some  years  in  learning  a  trade,  he  was  encour- 
aged by  his  minister,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall,  to  enter  the 
ministry.  Although  much  opposed  by  his  parents,  he 
commenced  to  prepare  for  college,  and  was  fitted  by  Dr. 
Kendall  for  Harvard Collegeattheageof  twenty-three, 
graduating  with  the  class  of  1798.  His  class-mates 
were  Judge  Story,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Tuckerman  and 
Channiag.  After  pursuing  a  preparatory  course  with 
Dr.  Kendall  he  began  to  preach,  and  received  a  call 
from  the  town  of  Bolton.  He  was  ordained  March  14, 
1804,  Dr.  Kendall  preaching  his  ordination  sermon. 
He  remained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bolton  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life — a  period  of  forty  years.  During 
this  long  period  he  was  never  prevented  by  indisposi- 
tion from  .preaching  but  one  Sunday.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  his  seventieth  year,  in  1843,  he  applied  for 
a  colleague,  and  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Eads  was  installed  as 
junior  pastor.  Mr.  Allen  died  March  18,  1844,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four  years.  He  never  married,  and 
at  his  death  left  all  his  property  to  his  church  in 
Bolton. 

Ebenezer  Allen  in  1710  married  Elizabeth  Eddy. 
She  died,  and  in  1712  he  married  Sarah  Waight.  He 
had  eleven  children.  Ebenezer  Allen,  the  tenth  child, 
married  Tabitha,  daughter  of  Francis  Full?m,  Esq., 
in  1742.  He  was  town  clerk  of  Weston  in  1721, 1735 
and  1738. 

Captain  Alpheus  Bigelow,  sixth  child  of  Josiah 
Bigelow,  of  Waltham,  afterwards  of  '  Weston,  was 
baptized  in  1757,  and  married  Eunice  Mixer,  of 
Waltham,  in  1783.  He  went  to  the  battle  of  Con- 
cord in  Captain  Whittemore's  company  of  artillery, 
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of  Weston  ;  he  served  through  the  War  of  the  Rev- 
olution and  was  on  picket  guard  at  the  surrender 
of  General  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.  Alpheus  was  the 
fourth  captain  of  the  Westou  Light  Infantry  Com- 
pany in  1797,  organized  in  1787. 

Alpheus  Bigelow,  eldest  son  of  Captain  Alpheus 
Bigelow,  born  in  1781;  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1810.  Ee  married  Mary  A.  Hubbard  Town- 
send,  of  Weston,  and  had  seven  children.  He  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Isaac  Fiake  and  Tyler  Bigeiow, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815.  He  repre- 
sented the  town  of  Weston  in  the  Legislature  in 
1827-28. 

Frank  Wixthrop  Bigelow,  son  of  Alpheus, 
bnrn  in  1833;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1854,  and 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Senator  Hoar.  He  en- 
tered the  army  in  1861  in  the  Thirteenth  Regiment. 
He  resides  on  the  Bigelow  homestead. 

Francis  Blake  was  born  December  25,  1850,  at 
Xeedham,  Mass.  His  birth-place  was  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Weston  line,  and  a  few  rods  only 
from  the  line  separating  Needhara  from  Kewton 
Lower  Falls,  with  which  village  are  associated  the 
recoUection.s  of  his  early  childhood. 

Mr.  Blake  is  of  the  eighth  generation  descended 
from  William  and  Agnes  Blake,  who  came  to 
America  from  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1630,  and 
settled  at  Dorchester,  in  that  part  of  the  town  now 
called  Milton.  This  ancestor  was  a  distinguished 
leader  in  colonial  affairs,  and  his  descendants  have 
kept  his  name  in  honorable  prominence  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Blake  is  a  grandson  of  the  Honorable  Fran- 
cis Blake,  of  Worcester,  State  Senator  and  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Worcester  County  bar,  and  son  of  Francis  Blake, 
who  eugaged  in  business  pursuits  in  early  life,  and 
from  1802  to  1S74  served  as  United  States  ap- 
praiser :it  Boston.  3Ir.  Blake's  mother  was  Caro- 
line Burling,  daughter  of  George  Augustus  Trum- 
bull, of  Worcester,  a  kinsman  of  General  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  the  original  "  Brother  Jonathan,"  who 
was  private  secretary  to  George  Washington. 

Mr.  Blake  was  educated  at  public  schools  until 
the  year  1866,  when  his  uncle.  Commodore  George 
Smith  Blake,  U.S.N'.,  secured  his  appointment 
from  the  Brookline  High  School  to  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  in  which  service  he  acquired  the  scien- 
ti6c  education  which  has  led  to  his  later  successes  in 
civil  life. 

Mr.  Blake's  twelve  years  of  service  in  the  Coast 
Survey  have  connected  his  name  with  many  of  the 
most  important  scientific  achievements  of  the  corps. 

His  first  field  work  was  in  December,  1860,  when  he 
served  as  aid  in  a  party  organized  for  a  hydrographic 
survey  of  Ihe  Su-^quehanna  River,  near  Havre  de 
Grace,  Md.,  and  his  subsequent  career  in  the  service 
is  outlined  in  the  following  synopsis  of  instructions 
received  from  the  superintendent : 


January  8,  1867,  ordered  to  hydrographic  duty  on 
the  west  coast  of  Florida  and  the  north  coast  of 
Cuba. 

April  1,  1867,  raised  one  grade  in  the  rank  of  aid. 

June  20, 1867,  ordered  to  astronomical  duty  at  Har- 
vard College  Observatory. 

November  29,  1867,  ordered  to  astronomical  duty  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas. 

August  24,  1867,  raised  one  grade  in  the  rank  of 
aid. 

October  31,  1868,  ordered  to  astronomical  duty  at 
Harvard  College  Observatory  in  connection  with  the 
trans-continental  longitude  determinations  between 
the  Observatory  and  San  Francisco.  On  this  occa- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  velocity  of 
telegraphic  time  signals,  a  metallic  circuit  of  7000 
miles  with  thirteen  repeaters  was  used ;  and  it  was 
found  that  a  signal  sent  from  Cambridge  to  San  Fran- 
cisco was  received  back,  after  traveling  7000  miles,  in 
eight-tenths  of  a  second. 

April  29,  1869,  ordered  to  the  coast  of  New  Jersey 
for  astronomical  and  geodetic  work. 

May  1,  1869,  raised  three  grades  in  rank  of  aid. 

July  8,  1869,  ordered  to  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  to  ob- 
serve the  total  solar  eclipse  of  August  7,  1869. 

October  7, 1869,  ordered  to  determine  the  astronom- 
mical  latitude  and  longitude  of  Cedar  Falls,  la.,  and 
I  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  was  understood  that  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  this  work  would  be  deemed  ground 
for  promotion,  and  on  November  11,  1869,  Mr.  Blake 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sub-assistant. 

October  15,  1869,  ordered  to  Europe  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  astronomical  diflferenee  of  longitude 
betweet  Brest,  France,  and  Iiarvard  College  Observa- 
tory, by  means  of  time-signals  sent  through  the  French 
Atlantic  cable. 

June  27,  1870,  raised  a  grade  in  the  rank  of  sub- 
assistant. 

September  1 2,  1870,  ordered  to  Harper's  Ferry,  Md., 
for  astronomical  duty  at  station  "  Maryland  Heights." 

November  22,  1870,  detached  from  Coast  Survey 
and  appointed  astronomer  to  the  Darien  Exploring 
Expedition,  under  the  command  of  Commander  Self- 
ridge,  U.S.N.  This  expedition  was  for  the  examin- 
ation of  the  Atrato  and  Tuyra  River  routes  for  a  ship 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Mr.  Blake's 
work  included  the  determination  of  astronomical  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  of  several  points  on  the  Gulf 
and  Pacific  coasts,  and  in  the  interior,  as  well  ia  a 
determination  of  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
Aspinwall  and  Panama.  In  a  letter  dated  March  9, 
1871,  Commander  Selfridge  wrote  to  the  superinten- 
dent as  follows  : 

"  Upon  the  close  of  Mr.  Blake's  connection  with 
the  expedition,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  zeal,  ability  and  ingenuity  with  which  he 
has  labored,  and  to  recommend  him  to  your  favorable 
consideration." 

July  1,  1871,  raised  a  grade  in  rank  of  sub-a?sist- 
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ant,  the  letter  from  the  superintendent  to  the  secre- 
tary, recommending  his  advancement,  stating  that — 
"His  observations  have  invariably  borne  the  severest 
tests  in  regard  to  accuracy." 

July  3,  1871,  ordered  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
Va.,  for  astronomical  duty  at  stations  "  Clark's  Moun- 
tain" and  "Bull  Run  Mountain." 

Assistant  Charles  0.  Boutelle,  at  the  close  of  the 
work,  wrote,  under  date  of  October  30, 1871  : 

"  The  symmetrical  precision  of  the  latitude  observa- 
tions made  by  you  at  Maryland  Heights,  Clark  and 
Bull  Kun  stations  has  never  been  excelled  in  the 
Coast  Survey.  The  results  do  you  great  credit,  and  I 
shall  take  very  great  pleasure  in  reporting  upon  them 
to  the  superintendent." 

January  1,  1872,  raised  a  grade  in  the  rank  of  sub- 
assistant. 

March  21,  1872,  ordered  to  Europe  for  astronomical 
duty  in  connection  with  the  third  and  final  determi- 
nation of  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Green- 
wich, Paris  and  Cambridge.  Mr.  Blake  was  engaged 
for  more  than  a  year  in  this  great  work,  which  was 
carried  on  under  the  general  direction  of  Professor 
J.  £.  Hilgard,  then  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Coast 
Survey  Offics,  and  later  superintendent  of  the  Coast 
Survey.  Mr.  Blake  made  all  the  European  observa- 
tions, being  stationed  successively  at  Brest,  France  ; 
the  Imperial  Observatory,  Paris ;  and  the  Koyal  Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich.  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  stationed  at  Cambridge  and  Washing- 
ton for  the  determination  of  differences  of  personal 
equation. 

April  1,  1873,.  promoted  from  the  rank  of  sub- 
assistant  to  the  rank  oAissistant. 

June  9,  1873,  ordered  to  astronomical  duty  at 
Madison  and  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  and  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

June  17,  1873,  offered  charge  of  Transit  of  Venus 
Expedition  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  which  was 
reluctantly  declined  on  account  of  domestic  ties. 

November  21,  1873,  ordered  to  astronomical  duty 
at  Savannah,  Ga. 

May  18,  1874,  ordered  to  duty  in  the  preparation 
for  publication  of  the  results  of  transatlantic  lon- 
gitude work.  This  work  involved  a  re-discussion  of 
the  result  of  the  transatlantic  longitude  determi- 
nations in  1866  and  1870,  as  well  as  an  original  dis- 
cussion of  the  final  determination  of  1872.  Mr.  Blake 
was  so  engaged  for  more  than  two  years,  and  the 
results  of  his  labors  are  embodied  in  Appendix  No. 
18,  "United  States  Coast  Survey  Report,  1874." 

The  finally  accepted  values  for  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  Harvard  College  Observatory  and 
Greenwich,  derived  from  three  independent  determi- 
nations, are ; 

HoDHS.        Miv.  Sec. 

1886 4                  44  30.99 

18TO 30.98 

18T2 30.98 

MeaD 4                  ii  30.98 


The  precision  of  the  work  will  perhaps  be  more 
evident  to  the  general  reader  when  it  is  said  that  the 
above  results  justify  the  statement  that  the  distance 
between  London  and  Boston  has  been  thrice  meas- 
ured, with  a  resulting  difference  in  the  measurements 
of  a  little  more  than  ten  feet. 

Mr.  Blake's  observations  of  1872  gave  a  new  result 
for  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich  and  the  Imperial  Observa- 
tory at  Paris, — 9  min.,  20.97  sec.  The  previously  ac- 
cepted value  was  9  rain.,  20.03  sec,  which  left  a  dif- 
ference of  0.34  sec,  or  111  feet,  to  be  accounted  for. 

Subsequent  observations  by  European  astronomers 
have  confirmed  Mr.  Blake's  results,  and  the  finally 
accepted  value  is  9  min.,  20.95  sec. 

It  was  found  that  the  transmission  time  of  a  signal 
from  France  to  America  through  3000  mile*  of  cable 
was  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  a  second. 

June  16,  1877,  ordered  to  represent  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey at  a  conference  of  the  Commission  appointed  to 
fix  the  boundary  line  between  \ew  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

September  11,  1877,  ordered  to  geodetic  duty  in 
connection  with  a  re-survey  of  Boston  Harbor  under 
the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners. 

This  was  Ihe  last  field  work  performed  by  Mr. 
Blake,  whose  active  career  in  the  Coast  Survey  closed 
with  the  following  correspondence : 

■'  WrsToN,  Mabsachusitts,  j  April,  ISTS. 
*'Sir:  Private  affairs  not  p«?nnitting  me  at  present  to  discharge  my 
official  duties,  I  respectfully  tender  my  resignation  us  an  Assistant  in 
the  Uuited  States  Coast  Survey, 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  in  official   language  the  regret 
with  which  I  thus  close  the  twelfth  year  of  my  service. 
'*  Very  respectfully  yours, 

'•  Fbancis  Blaki,  Aisislanl  V.  S.  C.  S. 
"To  the  Iloi^orable  C.  P.  Pattebson,  » 

"Superintendent  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C." 

"  L'.  S.  Coast  SrsvEi  Omcz,  Washington,  April  9,  1878. 

"Sir:  I  Tegret  very  greatly  to  hare  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
yonr  letter  of  April  oth,  tendering  your  resignation  as  an  Assisunt  in 
the  United  States  Coast  Surrey. 

"  I  accept  it  with  the  greatest  relnct.-xnce,  and  beg  to  express  tliua 
officially  my  sense  of  your  high  abilities  and  character, — abilities  trained 
to  aspire  to  the  highest  honora  of  scientific  position,  and  character  to 
inspire  confidence  and  esteem. 

"So  loalh  am  I  to  sever  entirely  your  official  connection  with  the 
Surrey,  that  I  must  r.  quest  you  to  allow  me  to  retain  your  name  upon 
the  list  of  the  Survey  aa  an  '  extra  observer,'  under  m  hich  title  Prof.  B. 
Pierce,  Prof.  Lovenng,  Dr.  Gould.  Prof.  Winlotk  and  others  bad  their 
names  classed  for  many  yeatB.  This  will,  of  course,  be  merely  hunorary  • 
but  it  gives  me  a  'quasi'  authority  to  communicate  with  you  in  a 
semi-official  way  aa  exceptional  occasion  may  suggest. 

"Your  resignation  is  accepted  to  date  from  April  15th. 
"Youra  respectfully, 

"C.  P.  Patteesos,  Siip(.  Coast  Surrey. 

"y.  BI.ARE,  Assistant  Coast  Surrey." 

During  the  last  two  years  of  his  service  in  the 
Coast  Survey  Mr.  Biake  had  much  of  the  time  been 
engaged  in  oflBce-work  at  his  home  in  Weston. 

In  his  leisure  moments  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
experimental  physics,  and  in  so  doing  had  become 
an  enthusiastic  amateur  mechanic;   so  that  at  the 
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time  of  his  resignation  he  found  himself  in  possession 
of  a  well-equipped  mechanical  laboratory  and  a  self- 
acquired  ability  to  perform  a  variety  of  mechanical 
operations.  It  was  natural,  under  these  conditions, 
that  what  had  been  a  pastime  should  become  a  seri- 
ous pursuit  in  life;  and  in  fact  within  barely  a  month 
of  the  date  of  hia  resignation  Mr.  Blake  had  begun  a 
series  of  experiments,  which  brought  forth  the 
"  Blake  Transmitter,"  as  presented  to  the  world 
through  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  in  November, 
1878. 

Mr.  Blake's  invention  was  of  peculiar  value  at  that 
time,  as  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  was  just  begin- 
ning litigation  with  a  rival  company,  which,  beside 
being  financially  strong,  had  entered  the  business 
field  with  a  transmitting  telephone  superior  to  the 
original  form  of  Bell  instrument. 

The  Blake  Transmitter,  being  in  turn  far  superior 
to  the  infringing  instrument,  enabled  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  to  hold  its  own  in  the  sharp  business 
competition  which  continued  until,  by  a  judicial  de- 
cision, the  company  was  assured  a  monopoly  of  the 
telephone  business  during  the  life  of  the  Bell  pat- 
ents. 

That  the  experimental  work  connected  with  the 
invention  of  the  Blake  Transmitter  was  most  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  twelve 
years  of  commercial  use  have  not  led  to  any  substan- 
tial changes  in  the  design  or  construction  of  the  in- 
strument. There  are  to-day  more  than  215,000  Blake 
Transmitters  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  proba- 
bly a  larger  number  in  all  foreign  countries. 

Since  his  first  invention  Mr.  Blake  has  kept  up  his 
interest  in  electrical  research,  and  the  records  of  the 
Patent  Office  show  that  twenty  patents  have  been 
granted  to  him  during  the  last  twelve  years. 

He  has  been  a  director  of  the  American  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  since  November,  1S78. 

Mr.  Blake's  life  in  Weston  began  June  24,  1873, 
on  which  day  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  L.,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  T.  Hubbard,  of  whom  a  biographical 
sketch  is  to  be  found  in  this  volume. 

In  the  year  of  his  marriage  there  was  the  beginning 
of "  Keewaydin,"  the  beautiful  estate  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  town  which  has  since  been  his 
home  and  the  birth-place  of  his  two  children, — Agnes, 
born  January  2,  187G  ;  Benjamin  Sewall,  born  Feb- 
uary  14,  1877. 

About  six  acres  in  land,  part  of  the  "  Woodlands" 
estate  were  given  his  wife  by  her  father,  and  on  this  a 
beautiful  house,  the  gift  of  her  grandfather,  Beojamio 
Sewall,  was  erected  by  the  distinguished  architect 
Charles  Follen  McKim.  Since  that  time  the  estate 
has  been  by  purchase  increased  in  area  to  about  130 
acres;  the  house  much  enlarged;  a  magnificent  brick 
stable  built;  and  the  grounds  surrounding  the  home 
buildiugs  made  to  reflect  the  highest  art  of  the  land- 
scape architect  and  gardener. 

The  stable  buildings  are  grouped  around  an  interior 


court-yard,  and,  in  addition  to  ordinary  stable  accom- 
modations, comprise  a  cottage,  mechanical  laboratory, 
experimental  and  photograph  room,  bowling  alleys 
and  a  theatre  seating  about  one  hundred  persons. 
Also  a  boiler-room  from  which  the  house,  as  well  as 
the  stable,  is  heated  by  underground  pipes. 

The  estate  is  furnished  with  a  complete  system  of 
water  works,  including  a  reservoir  holding  a  quarter 
of  a  million  gallons,  with  a  head  of  110  feet  at  a  foun- 
tain which  rises  from  the  pond  at  the  base  of  the 
northwestern  slope  of  the  eminence  on  which  the 
house  stands. 

The  southeastern  slope,  between  the  house  and 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railway,  is  divided  by  massive 
stone  walls,  more  than  twenty  feet  in  height,  into  a 
series  of  terraces  designed  for  fruit  culture  and  green- 
houses, the  whole  being  enclosed  by  a  high  stone 
wall. 

To  the  northeast,  and  adjacent  to  the  house,  is  a 
sunken  garden  similar  to  the  one  at  Hampton  Court, 
England. 

From  the  upper  terrace  on  which  the  house  stands 
are  magnificent  views  in  every  direction,  including 
the  valley  of  Charles  River  in  the  foreground  and 
Blue  Hill,  Milton,  eleven  miles  and  a  half  distant. 

With  these  charming  surroundings,  Mr.  Blake  and 
his  household  enjoy  the  healthful  luxury  of  quiet 
country  life. 

Mr.  Blake  was  elected  : — Fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1874. 
Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  1881.  Member  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Electricians,  1884.  Member  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers,  1889.  Member  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1889. 

He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Geographical  So- 
ciety; member  of  the  Boston  ian  Society;  member  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America;  and  h^  for  many  years  been  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  a  member 
of  the  committee  to  visit  the  Jefferson  Physical 
Laboratory. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  most  prominent  social  clubs 
of  Boston ;  and  his  active  interest  in  photography  has 
led  to  his  election  for  many  years  as  vice-president 
of  the  Boston  Camera  Club. 

Mr.  Blake  has  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  town  of  Weston  and  on  March  24, 
1890,  was  elected  one  of  its  three  selectmen. 

Fredekick  T.  Bush,  born  in  Taunton,  Mass., 
April  24,  1815 ;  married  Elizabeth  Deblois  November 
10,  1841.  Mr.  Bush  was  appointed  United  States 
consul  at  Hong  Kong,  China,  by  President  Polk  in 
1845,  which  ofiSce  he  held  for  seven  years,  returning 
to  America  in  1852.  In  1855  he  established  the 
East  India  house  of  Bush  &  Comstock,  which  con- 
tinued until  1865.  Mr.  Bush  purchased  the  Starr 
farm    in    Weston    of    Doctor    Henry   T.    Bowditch, 
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where   he   continued  to   reside  until  his  death,  in 
1887. 

Doctor  Amos  Baxcroft,  born  in  Pepperell  in 
1767;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1791.  He 
was  widely  known  throughout  Middlesex  County. 
He  came  to  Weston  about  1795,  and  remained  the 
resident  physician  until  1811,  when  he  removed  to 
Groton.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  town  alfjirs.  Dr. 
Bancrol't  married  Sally  Bass,  of  Boston,  in  1796.  He 
had  an  extensive  practice  and  at  various  times  a  num- 
ber ol  students  under  his  charge,  among  these,  Doc- 
tor George  C.  Shaltuck,  who,  in  1811,  married  Eliza 
Cheerer  Davis,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  John  Derby,  of 
Weston.  During  the  winter,  when  the  roads  were 
blocked  up  with  snow.  Dr.  Bancroft  traveled  on  snow- 
shoes  and  would  be  absent  from  home  several  days  at 
a  time.  In  1848,  while  walking  dowu  State  Street  in 
Boston,  he  was  knocked  down  and  injured  so  severely 
by  a  passing  team  that  hedied  a  few  hours  after.  He 
was  attended  at  his  last  moments  by  his  former  stu- 
dent, Doctor  George  C.  Shattuck.  He  was  seventy- 
seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Thomas  Bigelow  Baxcroft,  sou  of  Doctor  Amos, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1831,  and  studied  medicine 
with  Doctor  Shattuck. 

Doctor  Bexjamix  James  followed  Doctor  Ban- 
croft ag  the  physician  of  VVeslon  in  1812,  and  remain- 
ed the  very  popular  and  highly  esteemed  practitioner 
of  the  town  for  over  thirty-six  y^ars.  In  1847  he  re- 
moved to  New  Jersey,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age.  Doctor  James  was,  for  many  years,  town  clerk, 
aud  filled,  at  one  time  and  and  another,  all  the  chief 
offices  of  the  town.  In  1814  Doctor  James  published 
a  book  on  Dentistry,  which  waa  higtily  spoken  of  iu 
its  day. 

Doctor  Edgar  Parker,  of  Framingham,  came  to 
Weston'  in  1865.  He  was  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
Thirteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment  in  the  war  of 
1861. 

Nathaniel  Coolidge,  of  Watertown,  married 
Lydia  Jones  in  1687,  and  settled  in  Weston.  His 
name  is  first  on  the  list  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Weston  Church.  He  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  but 
also  a  large  land-owner  and  farmer.  His  will  desig- 
nates three  farms,  mills  and  wears.  He  gave  ose- 
half  acre  of  land  where  the  first  church  in  Weston 
was  built,  boardering  on  the  road  which  then  ran 
through  what  is  styled  the  Parkhurst  meadow,  about 
in  the  rear  of  Doctor  Jackson's  house.  He  died  in 
1711,  but  gave  no  deed  of  this  land  to  the  parish  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.     He  had  thirteen  children. 

In  1715,  Jonathan  Coolidge,  of  Newton,  his 
tenth  child,  born  in  1672,  conjointly  with  his  wife, 
Mary,  executes  a  deed  to  the  church,  "  being  moved 
thereto  by  divers  good  causes  and  considerations,  but 
more  especially  that  of  my  honored  father,  Nathaniel 
Coolidge,  etc."  This  deed  is  interesting  as  being 
witnessed  by  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  of  Newton, 
killed  at  Lake  George  in   1755,  and  tlie  founder  of 


Williams    College    in   Berkshire  County.     Jonathan 
Coolidge  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree  in  1730. 

Ephraim  Cl'ttixg,  born  in  EastSudbury  in  1774; 
married  Theodora  Pratt,  of  Weymouth,  in  1802.  He 
had  seven  children  and  died  iu  1800,  aged  uinety-two 
years.  By  trade  Mr.  Cutting  was  a  carpenter  aud 
housewright. 

George  Warren  Cutting,  born  in  Rosbury, 
March  24,  1805,  was  the  second  child  of  Ephraim. 
He  removed  to  Weston  in  1822  and  bought  out  Jona- 
than P.  Stearns"  grocery  business  in  1830.  In  1S60 
he  WHS  appointed  postmaster  of  Weston,  which  office 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years.  He  conducted  the  only  grocery  in  Weston 
from  1828  to  188-3,  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years.  He 
was  a  man  highly  esteemed  by  the  community,  of 
strict  integrity  and  great  amiability.  He  fiUid 
many  offices  of  the  town  with  universal  acceptance. 
In  1830  he  married  Elizabeth  Lord,  of  Ipswich.  He 
had  eight  children  and  died  May  13,  1885,  at  the  age 
of  eighty  years. 

George  W.  Cutting,  Jr.,  third  child  of  George 
W.,  born  in  Weston,  November  18,  1834,  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  business,  with  whom  he  had  been  in 
partnership  for  some  years  previous  to  hi.s  father's 
death.  In  1875  George  W.  Cutting  &  Son  purchased 
the  store  property  in  the  centre  of  Weston  of  the  wid- 
ow of  John  Lamson,  which  property  had  been  in  the 
Lamson  family  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeare. 

Mr.  Cutting  married  Josephine  M.  Brown  in  1805 
and  had  six  children.  In  1S62,.  upon  the  death  of 
Nathan  Hager,  he  was  chosen  town  clerk,  which 
office  he  still  fills  in  the  year  1890.  Mr.  Cutting  has 
filled  and  is  still  filling  many  offices  of  trust  in  the 
town. 

Alfred  Leslie  Cutting,  his  second  child,  born 
January  27,  1808,  has  opened  a  grocery  store  on  the 
Concord  Road  in  Weston. 

John  Derby,  of  Salem,  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  Weston  in  1796  and  1805,  and  made  Weston 
his  summer  residence.  At  hia  death  General  Samuel 
G.  Derby  became  possessed  of  this  e*tate.  In  early 
life  Mr.  Derby  followed  the  sea,  and  at  one  period 
commanded  the  Sea  Fencibles.  The  title  of  General 
he  obtained  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  died  in  Weston 
and  was  buried  in  Salem.  Eliza  Cheerer  Davis,  the 
adopted  daughter  of  John  Derby,  married  Doctor 
George  C.  Shattuck,  of  Boston,  in. 1811. 

There  are  few  men  identified  with  Massachusetts 
who  have  left  a  more  brilliant  record  as  an  inventor 
than  Ira  Draper.  He  was  a  native  of  Dedhain, 
Mass.,  and  was  born  December  29,  1704.  Mr.  Draper 
became  a  resident  of  Weston  in  1809,  having  pur- 
chased the  Goldwaite  farm,  which,  during  the  Revo- 
lution, was  owned  by  Dr.  Wheaton,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  story  of  the  British  spy.  This  farm  is 
now  that  of  Mr.  Ripley,  in  the  northwesterly  part  of 
Weston.  At  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Weston  he 
waa   devoting   his   lime   in   improving   the   "  Power 
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Loom,'"  and  succeeded  in  a  permanent  invention 
which  he  styled  the  "  Revolving  Temple,"  in  use  at 
the  present  time.  Mr.  Draper's  inventive  genius 
covers  many  patents  which  are  e.xtremely  numerous, 
of  great  value  and  still  in  univeraal  use. 

Among  the  most  important  of  his  inventions  are 
the  following:  1st,  a  threshing  machine  for  horse- 
power; 2d,  an  endless  track  horse-power;  3d,  the  hay 
and  straw  cutter ;  4th,  the  road  scrapper  of  the  V 
shape;  5th,  a  rock-lifting  machine;  6th,  the  potato 
planter;  7th,  horse  rackets  for  soft  meadows;  8th,  a 
liorse-power  ditching  machine  to  cut  and  clear  drain 
ditches,  which  was  made  to  cut  fifteen  inches  deep, 
three  inches  wide  at  top  and  six  inches  at  bottom  ; 
9th,  false  felloes  for  wheels  to  traverse  meadow  lands, 
etc.  Mr.  Draper  married  twice,  his  second  wife  be- 
ing sister  of  his  first.  He  had  five  children,  all  born 
in  Weston. 

Ebexezer  Daggett  Draper,  born  June  1.3, 1813. 
He  died  at  West  Roxbury  October  20,  1887,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four  years. 

Lydia  Draper,  born  in  1815;  died  at  Saugus  in 
18-17. 

George  Draper,  born  in  1817  ;  died  at  Hopedale 
in  1887.  He  was  the  father  of  General  William  F. 
Draper,  of  Hopdale.  Lemuel  Richards  Draper,  born 
in  1823,  is  still  living.  Ira  Draper  removed  from 
Weston  in  1823,  and  died  January  22,  1848.  Eb- 
enezer  D.  Draper  inherited  his  father's  inventive 
genius.  He  purchased  the  patent  rights  of  the  "Re- 
volving Temple,"  and,  with  his  brother  George,  pur- 
chased other  patents  pertaining  to  the  manufacture  of 
fabrics,  and  started  successful  machine-shops  in 
Hopedale,  Ma.ss.  This  establishment  has  become 
well  known  throughout  the  country. 

George  Draper  was  the  inrsutor  of  several  import- 
ant improvements  in  spinning  frames  and  looms. 
His  son,  William  F.  Draper,  now  carries  on  the  busi- 
ness with  increasing  facilities  in  Hopedale  under  the 
style  of  George  Draper  &  Sons.  The  admirable  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Ira  Draper,  now  in  possession  of  hii 
grandson,  James  Sumner  Draper,  of  Wayland,  repre- 
sents him  holding  in  his  left  hand  the  "  Revolving 
Temple."  Mr.  Draper  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three  years. 

DA^^EL  Eastabrook  fifth  child  of  Daniel  Easta- 
brook,  of  Watertown,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Captain  Hugh  Mason,  of  Watertown,  and  grandson  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Eastabrook,  was  born  1676,  and  set- 
tled in  Weston  in  1704,  iu  the  soutn  part  of  the  town. 
He  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for  the  incorporation  of 
Weston  in  1711. 

Francis  Fuli.aji,  born  in  Fulham,  a  .suburb  of 
London,  England,  in  1669.  He  was  sent  to  America 
when  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  separation  of  the  farmers  from  Watertown  in 
1695.  In  1711  he  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for  the 
incorporation  of  Weston.  He  commanded  the  Weston 
military  company,  and  was  guardian  of  the  Xatick 


Indians.  He  consorted  with  them  in  their  differ- 
ences and  sales  of  land.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Lieutenant  John  Livermire,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  Jacob,  killed  with  Livewell  in  1725.  He  died  in 
1757,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years. 

Lieutenant  Nathan  Fiske  settled  in  Weston 
in  1673,  and  bought  220  acres  of  land  of  Thomas  Un- 
derwood for  ten  pounds.  He  died  in  1694,  leaving 
nine  children. 

Nathan,  the  fourth  child  of  Lieutenant  Nathan, 
born  in  1672,  died  in  1741,  is  the  ancestor  of  that 
family  in  Weston. 

Nathan,  the  eldest,  born  in  1760,  was  captain  of 
the  Westpn  company.  Thaddeus,  the  second  son, 
born  in  1762,  was  a  minister  and  Doctor  of  Divinity  in 
1821. 

Abigail,  the  fifth  child,  married  Isaac  Lamson  in 
1788.  Isaac  Fiske,  the  ninth  child,  born  in  1778, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1798,  and  studied 
law  with  Artemas  Ward,  Jr.,  of  Weston. 

Sewell  Fiske  was  captain  of  the  Weston  com- 
pany. 

Nathan  Welby  Fiske,  born  1798,  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1817,  and  was  tutor  from  1818-20,  and 
in  1823-24  was  a  missionary  in  Georgia;  was  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Literature  at  Amherst  College 
from  1824  to  1836.  He  died  in  Jerusalem  in  1847, 
while  on  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  buried 
near  the  tomb  of  the  Psalmist  David. 

Isaac  Fiske,  the  ninth  child  of  Nathan  above, 
born  in  1778,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1798,  was  for  many  years  the  leading  lawyer  of  the 
Middlesex  Circuit ;  for  twenty-four  years  he  was  the 
town  clerk  of  Weston,  and  filled  many  other  offices  in 
the  town.  He  was  prominent  in  church  affairs,  and 
it  is  due  to  him  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Field  was  settled 
over  the  church  in  Weston.  He  was  appointed  reg- 
ister of  deeds  for  Middlesex  County  by  Governor 
Brooks,  which  office  he  held  for  thirty  years.  He  was 
removed  by  Governor  Boutwell  in  1857  for  political 
reasons.  He  was  a  delegate  from  Weston  to  the  con- 
vention for  amending  the  Constitution  of  the  State  in 
1820,  and  secretary  of  the  convention  in  Concord  in 
1812  which  opposed  the  war  with  England.  In  1802 
he  married  Susan  Hobbs,  and  at  her  death  married 
her  sister.     He  had  seven  children. 

Augustus  Henry  Fiske,  second  son  of  Isaac,  born 

in  1805,  was  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Boston,  and  for 

many  years  a  partner  of  Benjamin    Rand.     In  1830 

I  he  married  Miss  Hannah  Bradford,  of  Concord,  and 

had  seven  children. 

Sarah  Fiske,  his  fourth  child,  married  the  Rev. 
Chandler  Robbins. 

Charles  Henry  Fiske,  son  of  Augustus,  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1860 ;  he  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins.  He  is  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  in  Boston,  but  still  retains  bis  residence 
in  Weston,  and  is  prominent  in  town  affairs. 

Andrew  Flske,  son  of  Augustus,  born  in  1854; 
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graduated  at  Harvard  in  1875  and  at  the  Law  School 
in  1878;  he  married,  in  1878,  Gertrude,  daughter  of 
Professor  E.  N.  Horsford ;  he  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Hoar. 

George  Fiske,  brother  of  Andrew  and  Charles 
Fiake,  born  in  1850;  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1872;  lives  in  Concord. 

Thomas  Flagg,  bora  in  England  in  1615  ;  married 
in  Watertown,  and  had  nine  sons  and  three  daughters. 
John    Flagg,   born    in    1700;    married  Hannah 
Bemis  in  1724. 

JoHX  Flagg,  his  fourth  child,  born  in  1731,  mar- 
ried Patience  Whittemore  in  1754.  It  was  this  John 
Flagg  who  kept  the  tavern,  now  residence  of  C. 
Emerson,  at  which  General  Washington  passed  ttie 
night  in  1789.  He  also  kept  the  tavern  on  the  edge 
of  Wayland.  John,  his  second  son,  born  17U2,  mar- 
ried Lucy  Curtis  in  1786  ;  they  had  si.\  children  ;  this 
John  followed  his  father  in  the  tavern ;  Patience 
Flagg,  his  third  child,  born  in  17'J1,  married  Colonel 
Daniel  S.  Lamson  in  1822.  The  sixth  children  were 
twins — John,  oneof  the  twins,  married,  in  1831,  Abigail 
Hobbs.  His  son,  John  Lamson  Flagg,  born  in  1835, 
died  in  1874;  he  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1857; 
he  was  mayor  of  Troy,  New  York,  in  1866-67;  repre- 
sentative in  the  Assembly  from  1868  to  1871.  A 
memoir  of  him  waa  published  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  1889  there  have  been  nine  John  Flaggs 
in  direct  descent. 
^  j  John  JlAte  Gourgas  came  o(  a  noble  family 
,  of  Huguenot  descent,  who  settled  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, soon  after  the  repeal  of  the  "  Edict  of  Nantes.' 
John  M.  was  born  March  9,  1766.  In  1783  he  entered 
the  counting-room  of  a  German  gentleman  in  Lon- 
don. When  living  in  Cumberwell,  a  suburb  of  Lon-  | 
don,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  John  Lett-  | 
some,  through  whom  he  became  interested  in  inocu- 
lation for  small-pox,  a  system  then  in  its  infancy. 
Mr.  Gourgas  came  to  America  about  1808,  and  settled 
in  Milton.  While  there  he  called  together  a  town- 
meeting  and  introduced  the  subject  of  inoculation.  In 
1809,  337  persons  were  inoculated  by  order  of  the  town 
authorities.  It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gourgas 
that  the  Legislature  passed  the  laws  of  1828.  In  1822 
Mr.  Gourgas  purchased  the  Hon.  James  Loyd  estate 
in  Weston,  where  he  died  in  1846.  Francis  Gourgas, 
the  third  son,  entered  Harvard  in  1826.  He  edited 
for  some  years  the  Concord  Freeman  and  was  one  of 
Governor  Boutwell's  Council.  His  brother  John  was 
a  distinguished  lawyer  in  Quincy. 

Abraham  Hews,  of  Weston,  established  the  first 
pottery  in  New  England  in  1765 ;  he  had  six  children. 
Abraham,  his  eldest  son,  had  twelve  children. 
George  Hews,  the  seventh  child,  born  in  1806; 
married  Caroline  Pelletier,  of  Boston,  in  1852;  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  for 
forty-three  years,  and  vice-president  of  the  society  for 
nine  years'.  He  was  organist  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Loth- 
rop's  churcli  for  twenty   years ;  he  composed  many 


sacred  hymns  and  other  music,  and  was  by  occupation 
a  piano-maker.  He  died  in  1873,  very  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  many  virtues.  The  pottery  business 
was  transmitted  from  father  to  son  in  Weston,  from 
1765  to  1871,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  si.t  years. 
In  1871  the  works  were  removed  to  North  Cambridge, 
and  a  large  factory  was  erected  under  the  firm  of  A. 
H.  Hews  &  Co. 

Horace  Hews,  the  eleventh  son  of  Abraham, 
born  in  1815,  has  been  treasurer  of  the  town  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  resigned  in  1889  in  conse- 
quence of  failing  health. 

Abraham  Hews,  father  of  the  above  children, 
w.is  made  the  third  postmaster  of  Weston,  by  ap- 
pointment of  James  Madison  in  1812,  which  office 
he  filled  for  forty-two  years,  until  his  death  in  185-1. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  postmaster 
in  the  service,  and  had  held  the  office  for  a  longer 
period  of  time.  In  1850  the  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, recognizing  his  long  and  faithful  service,  ad- 
dressed him  a  letter  of  thanks  and  congratulations. 

JosiAH  Hobbs,  born  in  1684,  eldest  son  of  Jossiah 
Hobbs,  born  in  England  in  1649.  In  1730  jmrchased 
the  Cheney  farm  in  Weston,  and  removed  there  with 
his  family  of  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Nathan  Hobbs,  the  youngest,  born  in  Weston  in 
1730,  had  nine  children.  He  died  in  1779,  aged 
ninety-four  years,  his  wife  at  the  age  of  eighty -eight 
years. 

Ebenezer  Hobbs,  born  in  Boston  in  1709,  married 
Eunice  Garfield  in  1734.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Josiah,  and  he  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Hobbs  family  in 
Weston.  He  had  nine  children.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Weston  estate  remains  in  the  family  to  this  day. 
Isaac  Hobbs,  eldest  son  of  Ebenezer,  born  in  1735, 
died  in  1813.  He  was  deacon  of  the  Weston  church 
and  town  clerk  for  forty  years. 

Matthew  Hobbs,  his  sixth  son,  born  in  1745,  was 
at  the  battle  of  Concord  in  Captain  Lamson"s  com- 
pany; he  joined  the  Weston  company  in  1776,  which 
company  formed  part  of  the  Third  Middlesex  liegi- 
ment — Colonel  Eleazer  Brooks — Samuel  Lamson,  of 
Weston,  being  the  major.  In  1780  he  enlisted  for 
three  years  or  the  war,  and  was  made  captain  of  the 
Weston  company. 

Samuel  Hobbs,  the  eighth  child,  born  in  1751,  was 
a  tanner  and  currier.  In  1773  he  was  a  journeyman 
in  the  employ  of  Simeon  Pratt,  ofRoxbury,  and  joined 
the  famous  Tea  Party. 

Ebenezer  Hobbs,  second  child  of  Isaac  Hobbs, 
born  in  1762,  had  eight  children.  Susan,  the  eldest, 
and  Sophronia,  the  third  child,  married  Isaac  Fiske, 
of  Weston. 

Ebenezer  Hobbs,  the  sixth  child  of  Isaac,  bom  in 
1794,  studied  medicine,  but  later  became  the  agent  of 
theWaltham  Mills,  and  in  181 9  married  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  General  Samuel  G.  Derby. 

Until  the  year  1867  little  had  been  done  towards 
developing  the  southeastern  portion  of  Weston  be- 
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yond  the  condition  of  the  outlying  districts  of  ordinary 
fiirming  towns. 

In  1867,  attracted  by  the  beautiful  topographical 
features  of  itself  and  its  surroundings,  Mr.  Charles 
Townsend  Hubbard,  of  Boston,  purchased  the  "Slack 
farm  "  for  a  summer  residence.  The  estate  comprises 
about  250  aores  of  land  bordering  on  the  Charles 
River,  and  is  broken  up  in  an  attractive  manner  into 
meadow,  upland  and  woodland.  Mr.  Hubbard 
named  his  estate  "Woodlaude,"  and  devoted  more 
than  twenty  years  to  improving  and  beautifying  the 
property.  Here  his  children  reached  maturity,  and 
in  due  time  married  and  established  themselves  in 
homes  on  bis  estate  or  in  the  near  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Hubbard  was  born  in  Boston  in  1817,  and  there 
gained  diistinction  as  a  successful  manufacturer  and 
merchant.  He  died  at  Weston  in  1887,  leaving  a 
widow  and  five  children, — Louisa  Sewell  Hubbard 
married  John  Cotton  Jackson  ;  Elizabeth  L.  Hubbard 
married  Francis  Blake;  Charlotte  W.  Hubbard  mar- 
ried Benjamin  Loring  Young;  Charles  Wells  Hub- 
bard married  Anne  L.  Swann  ;  Ann  Hubbard  married 
Bancroft  Chandler  Davis.  To  Mr.  Hubbard,  in  the 
south,  to  Mr.  Francis  H.  Hastings,  in  the  north,  and 
to  Mr.  James  B.  Care,  in  the  centre  of  the  town  of 
Weston  are  due,  in  no  slight  degree,  the  impetus 
given  in  the  development  and  progress  of  the  town, 
which  in  the  near  future  is  destined  to  become  a 
favored  spot  among  the  suburbs  of  Boston. 

Is.\A(.'  HoBBs,  third  child  of  Isaac,  bom  in  1765 ; 
bis  third  child,  >S.A.MtJEL,  born  in  1795,  married  Abi- 
gail, daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall,  of  Weston.  He 
was  captain  of  the  Weston  company. 

Abigail  Hobbs,  sixth  child  of  Isaac,  born  in  1801, 
married  John  Fliigg ;  they  had  one  son,  John  Lamson 
Flagg. 

M.vRY  Ann  Hobbs,  the  eighth  child  of  Isaac,  born 
in  1805,  married  Nathan  Hager  in  1832. 

CAPTAIN  JosiAH  .loxES,  admitted  a  freeman  April 
18,  IG'JO,  was  one  of , the  original  members  and  one  of 
the  first  deacons  of  the  church  in  Weston.  He  died  in 
1714.  The  Farmers'  Company  was  called  by  the  name 
of  Lieutenant  .Tones'  company. 

JosiAH  Jones,  his  son,  was  a  captain  of  the  com- 
pany ;  he  w:i3  elected  a  deacon  in  1714,  but  refused  to 
accept  the  office. 

Abigail  Jones,  the  only  daughter  of  Josiah,  Jr., 
married  Colonel  Williams,  of  Newton,  father  of  Colo- 
nel Ephraim  Williams,  the  founder  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, killed  at  Fort  William  and  Henry  in  1755. 
Father  and  son  removed  to  Weston  on  the  father's 
marriage,  and  remained  in  Weston  until  their  removal 
to  Stockbridge. 

Abigail  Williams,  daughter  of  Abigail,  married 
General  Joseph  Dwight,  of  Great  Barrington,  by 
whom  she  had  two  children. 

Maky  Dwigiit,  daughter  of  Abigail,  married  the 
Hon.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Theodore,    Henry    and    Charles    Sedgwick,    distin- 


guished lawyers  of  New  York  ;  Jane  and  Catharine 
Sedgwick,  eminent  authoresses. 

Isaac  Jones,  son  of  Captain  Josiah,  born  in  1728, 
kept  a  large  store  in  Weston,  and  in  1752  built  the 
tavern  of  the  "  Golden  Ball "  noted  before  and  during 
the  Revolution  ;  he  was  a  stanch  loyalist  or  Tory, 
and  brought  down  upon  himself  the  denunciation  of 
the  convention  of  Worcester  County  in  1775.  Jones 
and  his  tavern  are  mentioned  in  How's  journal.  Mr. 
Jones  died  in  1813. 

Lewis  Jones,  of  Watertown,  married  Anna  Stone, 
who  came  from  England  in  the  ship  "  Increase,"  in 
1635.  She  was  born  in  1624.  Mr.  Jones  died  in  1684, 
leaving  four  children. 

Josiah  Jones,  his  eldest  son,  bom  in  1640,  is  the 
ancestor  of  that  branch  of  the  Jones  family  in  Wes- 
ton ;  he  was  captain  of  the  Weston  company,  and 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  church.  Deacon 
in  1709-10;  he  died  in  1743;  ten  children.  James, 
his  oldest  child,  married  Sarah  Moore,  of  Sudbury, 
and  had  eleven  children. 

James,  eldest  son  of  James,  married  Abigail  Gar- 
field, in  1728  ;  they  had  seven  children. 

Lemuel  Jones,  eldest  son  of  .James,  Jr.,  born  in 
1729,  married  Anna  Stimson  in  1754.  They  had  ten 
children. 

Amos  Jones,  son  of  Lemuel,  born  in  1755,  married 
Azubah  Russell  in  1779 ;  he  had  nine  children. 

Marshall  Jones,  the  fifth  child,  bom  in  1791, 
died  in  1864.  He  was  captain  of  the  Weston  com- 
paDy,  town  treasurer  for  many  years  and  a  prominent 
man  in  town  affairs. 

John  Jones,  seventh  child  of  Amos,  born  in  1795, 
died  in  1864.  He  was,  perhaps,  in  his  day  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  town.  He  was  captain  of  the 
Weston  company,  and  succeeded  Col.  D.  S.  Lamson  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Third  Middlesex  Regiment. 
Mr.  Jones  was  an  auctioneer  and  executor  of  estates 
in  Weston,  a  man  in  whom  the  community  had  the 
greatest  confidence.  He  was  killed  by  an  iron  bar 
while  lifting  a  stone  on  his  property. 

Charles  Johnson,  of  Weston,  born  in  1805,  mar- 
ried Maria  Wilson  in  1833.  He  had  five  children. 
He  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Captain  Edward  John- 
son, who  came  from  England  in  1632,  and  was  one  of 
the  seven  who  first  settled  at  Woburn,  and  was  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  Colony  and  held  other  offices. 

Byron  B.  Johnson,  the  third  child  of  Charles, 
born  in  Weston,  was  the  first  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Waitham.  Mr.  Johnson  purchased  the  Colonel 
Marshall  estate  of  the  Mackey  heirs  in  1838.  He  sold 
it  to  Philip  Moyer,  the  Boston  confectioner,  in  1849. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  postmaster  of  Weston  from  1856  to 
1860.  This  family  are  now  all  residents  of  the  city  of 
Waitham. 

Reverend  Samuel  Kendall,  D.D.,  born  at 
Sherburn  in  1753.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1782,  and  was  ordained  pastor  over  the  church  in 
Weston  in  1783.    He  was  made  Doctor  of  Divinity  by 
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Yale  College  in  1806.  He  married  Abigail,  the  third 
child  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,  in  1788.  They 
had  (bur  children.  He  died  in  1814,  and  she  died  in 
1793.  He  married,  in  1794,  his  first  wife's  sister 
Miranda,  born  in  1762.  There  were  four  children  by 
this  second  marriage.  Abigail,  the  fourth  child,  born 
in  1793,  married  Captain  Samuel  Hobbs  in  1834  at 
the  age  of  ninety  years.  Dr.  Kendall's  pastorate  ex- 
tended over  thirty-one  years.  To  Dr.  Kendall  do  we 
owe  an  interesting  historical  address  extending  from 
the  date  of  the  incorporation  of  Weston,  in  1712,  to 
the  centennial  year  1812,  in  which  address  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  town  a^airs  without  which  we 
should  be  ignorant,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the 
town  records. 

Samdel  Lamsok,  or  Lambson,  as  it  is  spelled  in 
England  and  also  in  Reading,  and  once  in  Weston, 
was  changed  in  later  records  to  a  "p."  The  family 
came  from  Durham  County,  England,  and  arrived  at 
Ipswich,  moving  to  Cbarlestown  and  then  to  Reading. 
The  earliest  date  so  far  obtained  is  that  of  Samuel,  of 
Charlestown,  in  1660;  the  homestead  is  in  Reading, 
which  he  gives  to  his  son  Samuel. 

John  Lamson,  probably  the  son  of  Samuel,  moved 
from  Reading  to  Weston  in  1709  and  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  He 
died  in  1757.  John  was  born  in  1686.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  He  had  six  children 
and  married  twice. 

John  Lam80N,  born  in  1724,  married  Elizabeth 
Wesson  in  1759. 

Samuel  Lamsox,  born  in  1736,  married  Elizabeth 
Ball  in  1759,  and  for  his  second  wife  Elizabeth  San- 
derson, of  Waltham,  in  1788.  He  commanded  the 
Weston  company  at  Concord  in  1775,  and  was  major 
of  the  Third  Middlesex  Regiment  in  1776,  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1783,  and  colonel  in  1786.  He  was  town 
treasurer  and  selectman  of  Weston  for  many  years, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  all  town  affairs.  He  had 
seven  children  by  his  first  wife  and  three  by  the 
second. 

Isaac  Lamson,  bis  third  child,  married  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Nathan  Fiske,  in  1788.  He  kept  store  in 
Weston  from  1786  to  1806. 

John  Lamson,  the  ninth  child  of  Samuel,  born  in 
1791,  married  Elizabeth  Turner  Kendall,  of  Boston, 
iu  1814.  He  established  the  mercantile  house  of 
Lane,  Lamson  &  Co.,  which  was  the  first  French  im- 
porting house  in  the  United  States,  with  bouses  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Paris  and  Lyons.  Mr.  Lamson 
retired  from  business  in  1853,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence on  the  old  homestead  in  Weston,  where  his  de- 
scendants still  reside.    He  died  in  1855. 

Daniel  S.  Lamson,  born  in  1793,  the  tenth  child 
of  Samuel  Lamson,  married  Patience,  daughter  of 
John  Flagg,  in  1822.  He  kept  the  dry-goods  store  in 
Weston  for  many  years,  one  of  the  most  noted  in 
Middlesex  County.  He  waa  captain  of  the  Weston 
company,  and  when  he  died,  in  1824,  was  lieutenant- 


colonel  of  the  Third  Jliddlesex   Regiment,  of  whii.h 
his  father  had  been  colonel. 

Daniel  S.  Lamson,  grandson  of  Samuel  and  son 
of  John,  was  born  in  1S2S,  was  educated  in  France, 
passed  one  year  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1S.')2, 
and  two  years  in  the  office  of  Sohier  &  Welch.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854.  Before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  he  tendered  his  services  to  Gover- 
nor Andrew  to  assist  him  at  the  State-House,  there 
being  no  appropriation  for  extra  clerk  hire.  He  was 
sent  by  the  Governor  to  New  York,  Washington  and 
Fortress  Monroe  on  public  business.  He  organized 
the  Home  Guard  of  Weston  before  the  war,  and  or- 
ganized and  drilled  the  .Maiden  company  and  other 
companies.  He  was  appointed  major  of  the  Sixteenth 
Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  early  in  June, 
1861,  without  having  made  any  application  for  the 
office.  The  Sixteenth  Regiment  was  virtually  the 
old  Third  Middlesex  Regiment,  being  made  of  nearly 
the  same  towns  as  in  former  days.  The  Third  Regi- 
ment had  only  eight  companies;  the  Sixteenth  had 
ten  companies.  Major  Lamson  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1863,  and  commanded  the  regiment  after 
the  death  of  Colonel  P.  T.  Wyman,  who  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Charles  City  Cross-roads,  or  Glendalu. 
Colonel  Lamson  was  discharged  for  disability  in  the 
fall  of  1864.  He  has  siuce  resided  on  his  property — 
the  old  Lamson  homestead.  John  Lamson,  son  of 
John,  was  born  in  1760. 

John  A.  Lamson,  born  in  1791,  son  of  John  Lamson 
and  Hannah  Ayers,  was  a  merchant  in  Bos.on,  deacon 
of  the  church,  and  filled  many  town  offices — he  was 
a  man  very  highly  esteemed. 

Josiah  Quincy  Loring,  born  in  Boston  in  1810, 
graduated  at  Cambridge  College  in  1829.  He  spent 
one  year  at  the  Law  School.  He  settled  upon  a  farm 
in  Weston,  where  he  died  in  1862.  Mr.  Loring  was 
the  son  of  Josiah  Loring,  one  of  Boston's  old-time 
merchants.  He  married  Christiana  W.,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Peter  Renton,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Loring  was  a 
thorough  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  retained  hi« 
love  of  classic  literature  throughout  his  life.  He  be- 
queathed valuable  books  to  Harvard  College,  and  as- 
sisted in  the  founding  of  the  public  library  in 
Weston-. 

Alvan  Lamson  was  born  at  Weston,  Massachu- 
setts, November  18,  1792.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
William  Lamson  (or  Lambson),  who  came  from 
County  Durham,  England,  and  settled  at  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts,  before  1638.  John  Lamson,  the 
grandfather,  and  John  Lamson,  the  father  of  Alvan, 
were  born  in  Weston,  the  former  in  1724,  and  the 
latter  in  1760. 

John  Lamson,  the  father  of  Alvan  Lamson,  was  a 
farmer,  and  Alvan  worked  on  the  farm  for  someyears 
during  his  boyhood.  He  early  showed  a  love  of  read- 
ing and  desire  of  learning,  studying,  it  is  said,  not 
only  in  the  evening,  but  also  during  his  work  en  the 
farm,  in  the  day.     After  availing   himself  of  such 
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means  of  education  as  were  found  at  Weston,  attend- 
ing the  district  school  and  being  under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.  Kendall,  the  clergyman  there,  he  passed  through 
the  usual  course  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1810,  graduating  in  1814. 
He  held  a  high  rank  in  his  class,  being  regarded  as 
one  of  its  best  writers,  and  attending  diligently  and 
carefully  to  all  the  prescribed  studies.  In  college,  as 
at  the  academy,  he  depended  largely  on  his  own  ex- 
ertions for  his  support. 

After  graduating  at  Harvard,  he  waa  two  years  a 
tutor  at  Bowdoin  College.  He  studied  at  the  Divin- 
ity School,  at  Cambridge,  being  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1817  in  the  school. 

In  1818  he  was  invited  to  become  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  and  Parish  in  Dedbam,  Massachusetts, 
and,  after  some  hesitation,  accepted  the  invitation. 
This  church  and  parish  were  among  the  oldest  in  the 
State,  the  church  having  been  gathered  in  1638. 
They  were  not  free  from  the  disagreements  and  con- 
troversies by  which  many  churches  and  parishes  in 
Massachusetts  were  troubled  near  the  beginning  ol 
the  present  century,  which  were  caused  by  gradual 
changes  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  many  members  of 
the  tarious  societies.  In  the  Dedham  church  and 
parish  a  serious  conflict  arose,  which  waa  finally  set- 
tled by  a  resort  to  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  led  to  a  division  of  the  church  and  par- 
ish. The  invitation  to  Mr.  Lamson,  who  represented 
the  opinions  generally  known  aa  Unitarian,  waa  giveii 
by  the  parish,  a  majority  of  the  more  active  members 
of  the  church  not  approving  it  at  the  time,  though 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  members  finally 
approved,  or  acquiesced  in  the  action  of  the  parish 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  this 
action,  holding  that  the  parish  and  the  members  ol 
the  church  who  remained  with  it  continued  to  be  the 
First  Church  and  Parish.  This  decision  was  followed 
by  the  withdrawal  of  a  number  who  were  not  satisfied 
with  it,  and  the  formation  of  another  church  and 
society,  popularly  known  as  the  "  Orthodox." 

The  pastorate  thus  begun,  continued  forty-two 
years,  being  terminated  by  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Lamson,  October  29,  1860.  During  this  time  he  at- 
tended faithfully  to  the  performance  of  his  parish 
duties,  winning  the  warm  respect  and  rej^rd  of  his 
parishioners  and  fellow-citizens,  and  becoming  known 
as  a  preacher  of  a  high  order.  He  also  gave  much 
time  to  literary  pursuits  and  historical  and  theological 
investigations,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  care  of 
the  public  schools,  and  in  such  work  as  always  falls 
to  the  share  of  one  who  has  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  and  is  willing  to  do  hia  part  to  promote 
its  interests. 

He  was  one  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College 
from  1833  to  1852,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  the  college  in  1837. 

This  life  of  conscientious  devotion  to  duty  and  of 
study  was  laborious,  and  Dr.  Lamson  frequently  found 


that  it  taxed  his  strength  severely.  He  never  had 
robust  health  or  the  spontaneous  energy  which  springs 
from  it,  yet  he  was  not  often  compelled  by  illness  to 
give  up  his  usual  occupations,  though  his  want  of 
strength  made  them  more  difficult  to  him.  In  1840  he 
spent  some  time  at  the  Hot  Sulphur  Springs  in  Vir- 
ginia, to  obtain  relief  from  a  troublesome  affection, 
which,  before  his  return,  was  discovered  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  use  of  water  drawn  through  lead  pipes. 
In  1853  he  travelled  a  few  months  in  Europe.  Pro- 
bably these  were  the  longest  periods  of  absence  from 
his  home  which  occurred  during  his  ministry. 

Dr.  LEimson  was  well  versed  in  general  literature, 
being  familiar  with  the  standard  English  and  Amer- 
ican authors,  and  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  was 
recognized  as  a  skilful  and  able  writer  and  critic.  He 
was  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  examining 
committee  in  Rhetoric  in  Harvard  College  during  the 
professorship  of  Edward  T.  Channing.  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  periodicals,  and  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Unitarian  Advocate  in  1830,  1831,  (vols. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  new  series),  of  the  Botfon  Observer  in  1835, 
and  of  the  Christian  Examiner  from  January,  1844,  to 
May,  1849.  He  published  a  volume  of  sermons  in 
1857,  and  various  occasional  discourses  at  different 
times.  These  occasional  discourses  were  often  valu- 
able for  the  historical  information  they  contained. 
The  three  delivered  November  29th,  and  December 

2,  1838,  on  occasion  of  the  completion,  November  18, 
1 838,  of  the  second  century  from  the  gathering  of  the 
First  Cliurch  in  Dedhaui,  i .-  .  -i  particular  mention, 
as  containing  an  excellent  history  of  the  church  and 
parish  to  the  time  of  his  settlement  over  them. 

He  was  much  interested  in  historical  and  antiqua- 
rian investigations,  was  careful  and  accurate  in  his 
researches  and  his  statement  of  their  results,  and  his 
conclusions  were  accepted  as  of  high  authority.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
and  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Dedham  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  was  president  of  the  latter  from  its 
organization  in  1859  until  hia  decease. 

He  gave  particular  attention  to  early  church  his- 
tory and  the  early  Christian  writers,  and  in  1860  pub- 
lished a  volume  on  these  subjects.  After  the  publica- 
tion of  this  book  he  continued  his  researches,  revising 
the  work,  preparing  additional  matter  and  making 
such  alterations  as  further  examination  and  consider- 
ation suggested.  A  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
work,  including  the  changes  adopted  by  him,  was 
published  in  1865,  after  his  decease,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Ezra  Abbot,  who  was  afterward  Buasey  Pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation 
in  Harvard  College.' 


I  >  Eotitled  :  "  The  Church  of  the  First  Three  Centnriee :  or  Notice*  of 
I  the  LiTea  aad  OpiDfoQB  of  the  Eariy  FfttbetB,  with  special  reference  to 
i  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  illoattmting  itt  late  Origin  and  gradual 
j  Formation."  a>o.  pp.,  xiT.  410.  Ao  edition  of  thia  work,  with  additional  - 
{  Dotea  br  Henry  lenon,  waa  pnbliahed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Unita- 
rian .Association,  in  1875. 
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Dr.  Lamson  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of 
Uaitarianiam,  as  they  were  held  in  his  time,  and  one 
of  their  moat  conatant  and  earnest  advocates.  Hft 
was  among  the  most  prominent  clergymen  of  the 
Uaitarian  denomination,  standing  high  as  a  scholar 
and  theologian.  He  wrote  the  article  on  "  Unitarian 
Congregationaliats "  in  Rupps  "History  of  all  the 
Religious  Denominations  in  the  United  States,"  and 
was  the  author  of  several  of  the  earlier  tracts  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

He  had  much  taste  for  country  life,  taking  great 
interest  in  agriculture  and  pomology,  and  enjoying 
the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  and  of  .trees  and  orna- 
mental shrubs. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Norfolk  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  delivered  the  annual  address  before 
it  in  1857. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  principle  and  high  personal 
character,  exact  in  the  performance  of  duty  and  con- 
scientious to  an  extent  which  to  many  would  seem  to 
be  extreme ;  always  ready  to  give  to  others  all  that 
belonged  to  them,  and  more  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own 
rights  than  to  encroach  on  those  of  another.  But 
though  strict  in  his  views  of  right,  he  did  not  con- 
demn the  ordinary  relaxations  of  life  or  despise  the 
usages  of  society,  and  had  nothing  of  asceticism  in 
his  disposition.  He  enjoyed  social  intercourse,  though 
somewhat  reserved  in  manner  and  appearance. 

He  married  Frances  Fidelia  Ward,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Artemaa  Ward,  who  was  long  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  July  11,  1825.  He 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  July  18,  1864. 

David  Weston  Lane,  born  in  Weston,  August  20, 
1846,  son  of  David  Lane  and  Caroline  Elizabeth 
Lamson  ;  married  Fannie  Bush,  daughter  of  Frederick 
T.  Bush,  of  Weston,  December  5,  1878.  He  was  of 
the  firm  of  Lane,  Lamson  &  Co. ;  has  four  children, 
and  lives  on  the  Bush  estate  in  Weston. 

Hon.  James  Lloyd,  sdu  of  Doctor  James  Lloyd, 
of  Boston,  who  was  a  physician  in  that  city  in  1752, 
was  bom  in  Boston  in  1769,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1787.  Mr.  Lloyd  purchased  an  es- 
tate in  Weston  early  in  1800  and  built  a  large  colo- 
nial hoose,  where  he  resided  in  summer  for  many 
years.  In  1822  he  sold  the  property  to  John  M. 
Qonrgas. 

Mabshall  Family. — We  find  in  the  history  of 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of 
Boston,  under  date  of  1640,  page  114,  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  ance&tors  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  Marshall  family  living  in  Boston  and 
Weston. 

Captain  Thomas  Mabshall  lived  in  Lynn  in 
1635.  He  was  made  a  freeman  in  1641 ;  represented 
Lynn  in  the  General  Court  in  the  years  1659-60,  '63- 
'64  and  1668.  He  acquired  the  title  of  captain  from 
Oliver  Cromwell,  in  whose  wars  he  was  a  soldier.  In 
1658  he  was  authorized  by  the  court  to  "  perform  the 
ceremony  of  marriage,  and  to  take  testimony  in  civil 


causes."  He  died  December  23,  1689,  leaving  several 
children. 

Captain  Christopher  Marshall,  son  of  Captain 
Thomas,  was  a  captain  in  the  expedition  to  Cape  Bre- 
ton in  1745. 

Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  son  of  Captain 
Christopher,  born  in  1717  ;  baptized  in  the  old  South 
Church  in  1719;  was  major  of  the  Boston  Regiment 
in  1765;  lieutenant-colonei  in  1767  to  1771  ;  captain 
of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company 
in  1762  and  1767.  He  commanded  the  Tenth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment  in  the  War  of  the  Revoluticn.  He 
was  a  selectman  of  the  town  of  Boston  when  it  was 
occupied  by  the  British  troops,  and  was  considered 
too  dangerous  a  person  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
town  and  had  a  guard  placed  over  him.  It  is  related, 
that  in  a  dispute  with  a  British  otficer,  the  latter  drew 
his  sword  on  Marshall,  who,  seizing  a  hoe  near  at 
hand,  leveled  the  officer  with  it.  He  commanded 
Castle  William,  now  Fort  Independence,  when  the 
Continental  troops  were  being  recruited  for  the  war. 
In  1776  he  was  made  colonel  of  a  new  regiment  by 
order  of  the  Assembly  at  Watertown,  and  Moses  Gill 
directed  him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Watertown  to  re- 
ceive his  commission.  '  • 

Colonel  Thomas  Ms.rshall  moved  to  Weston  after 
the  war  and  purchased  the  confiscated  Jones  estate  in 
1782.  He  married  for  his  third  wife  the  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,  December  6,  1795. 

Colonel  Marshall  made  the  addre.-«  of  welcome  when 
President  Washington  was  in  Weston  in  October, 
1789,  and  he  presented  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to 
the  President.  He  died  in  Wpston  in  1800,  aged 
eighty-three  years.  The  Columbian  Centinel  of  that 
year  mentions  his  death  "  as  a  man  long  known  and 
highly  respected,  as  the  sincere  friend  of  his  country, 
the  zealous  asserter  and  defender  of  its  rights,  liberty 
and  laws,  the  upright  man  and  the  sober  Christian." 

Captain  Christopher  Marshall,  brother  of 
Colonel  Thomas,  bom  March  20,  1743;  commanded 
a  company  in  his  brother's  regiment.  He  was 
a  minute-man  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  His 
sister,  who  had  died  from  the  effects  of  the  excite- 
ment of  that  period,  was  to  be  buried  the  day  before 
the  battle,  and  Captain  Marshall  applied  to  his  su- 
perior officer  for  leave  to  attend  the  funeral ;  this  was 
refused  him,  with  the  remark,  "  that  if  his  own  father 
was  to  be  buried,  he  would  not  leave  his  post  to  attend 
his  fiineral."  Captain  Marshall  was  present  at  the 
execution  of  Major  Andre,  and  said  that  there  was 
net  a  dry  eye  in  the  throng  of  brave  men  who  gath- 
ered around  the  fatal  tree.  He  was  also  present  at 
the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallis.  Although  never  wounded  in  the  many  battles 
which  he  was  engaged  in,  his  coat  and  hat  bore  marks 
of  bullets. 

When  Captain  Marshall  joined  the  army,  in  which 
he  served  seven  years,  he  removed  his  family  to  Con- 
necticut.   After  the  war  he  returned  to  the  city  of 
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Boston,  and  resided  on  State  Street.  Through  hia 
term  of  service  he  would  send  to  bis  wife  large  sums 
of  money;  the  depreciation  of  the  cirrrency  was  auch 
that  $100  would  barely  suffice  for  a  single  day's  food. 
Mrs.  Marshall  at  one  time  paid  forty  dollars  for  a 
quarter  of  lamb,  through  which  she  could  see  day- 
light. Captain  Marshall  married  Rachel  Harris  in 
September,  1766. 

Thomas  Marshall,  son  of  Christopher  and  Rachel 
Marshall ;  born  January  18,  1781 ;  married  Sophia, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kendall  (bom  in  1788), 
on  September  14,  1813 ;  he  died  in  1863,  aged  eighty- 
three  years.  She  died  in  Weston  September  17, 1882, 
aged  ninety-five  years.  Mr.  Marshall  was  connected 
with  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank  over  thirty  years  and  first 
president  of  the  Warren  Institution,  holding  that  office 
for  twelve  years.  He  was  highly  respected  byall  during 
the  many  years  he  lived  in  Charlestown.  •  It  was  truly 
said  of  him,  "  His  was  a  beautiful  life,  so  upright  and 
noble,  in  many  trials  and  sorrows  so  pleasant  always." 
He  was  buried  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  wed- 
ding day. 

James  F.  BALDWtN  Marshall,  fourth  child  of 
Thomas  and  Rachel  Harris;  born  August  8,  1818; 
baptized  in  Brattle  Street  Church  by  the  Rev.  JohnG. 
Palfrey,  He  was  paymaster-general  of  Maasachusetts 
in  the  War  of  1861,  and,  with  General  Armstrong,  es- 
tablished the  Hampton  School  at  Hampton,  Va.,  until 
1884. 

Charles  Merriam,  bom  in  Concord  in  1803 ; 
became  a  resident  of  Weston  in  his  youth.  In 
1821  he  entered  the  dry-goods  store  of  Colonel  D.  S. 
Lamaon,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Lamson  in  the  business 
in  1824.  In  1828  he  married  Caroline  Ware,  of 
Newton.  In  1833  Mr.  Merriam  formed  the  co-part- 
nership of  Sales  &  Merriam  in  Boston,  the  house 
later  of  the  firm  of  Sales,  Merriam  &  Brewer.  In 
1859  Mr.  Merriam  donated  $1000  to  the  Library 
Fund  of  Weston,  the  interest  of  which  was  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  In  1865  he  establiBhed  one  of 
the  moat  laudable  charities  ever  established  in  a  town: 
he  gave  $1000  for  the  "Silent  Poor  of  Weston."  He 
had  seven  children :  Charles  Merriam,  the  second 
child  (born  in  Weston  October  6,  1832),  is  now  a 
prominent  merchant  in  Boston  ;  Waldo  Merriam,  the 
fourth  child,  upon  graduating  from  Harvard,  became 
adjutant  of  the  Sixteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment  in 
1861,  and  was  killed  at  Spottsylvania  May,  1864;  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  lieutenant-colonel  com- 
manding. 

Herbert  Merriam,  the  fifth  child,  born  in  1841, 
purchased  the  Roberta  farm,  in  Weston,  in  1873,  and 
is  still  a  resident.  Mr.  Merriam  died  in  Boston  in 
1865,  aged  sLxty-two  years. 

Benjamin  Rand,  born  in  1785,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1808  in  the  class  with  Richard  H.  Dana  ;  he 
was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Suffolk  bar,  gen- 
erally considered  the  beat-read  lawyer  in  Masschu- 
setts,  but  was  not  considered  an  advocate.    Charles 


Sumner  studied  law  in  his  office  in  1834.  Mr.  Au- 
gustus H.  Fiske  became  his  partner  and  succeeded  to 
the  large  and  lucrative  practice  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Rand  in  1852.  He  can  be  classed  as  one  of 
Weston's  greatest  sons. 

Samuel  PniLLipa  Savage  was  the  son  of  Arthur 
Savage,  who  married  Faith  Phillips,  in  1710,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Phillips,  a  distinguished  bookseller  in  Bos- 
ton. The  grandfather  of  Samuel  Phillips  Savage, 
bom  in  1640,  was  the  second  child  of  Samuel  Savage, 
who  emigrated  to  America  from  England,  and  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  famous  Ann  Hutchinson. 
She  had  two  children,  and  died  in  Weston,  June  6, 
1775,  aged  eighty-four  years.  The  brother  of  Faith 
Phillips,  who  married  Arthur  Savage  Henry  Phillips, 
was  killed  in  a  duel  on  Boston  Common  in  1728,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  on  Boston  Common. 
Samuel  Phillips  Savage  was  bom  in  Weston,  and  was 
a  leading  man  of  the  town  for  many  years ;  he  repre- 
sented the  town  in  the  Provincial  Congress  held  at 
Concord  in  1774.  He  was  made  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Middlesex  County  in  1775, 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  War,  mod- 
erator of  the  meetings  held  in  the  Old  South  Church 
previous  to  and  on  the  night  the  tea  was  steeped  in 
the  salt  water  of  Boston  Harbor.  Judge  Sav^e'a 
firdt  wife  was  a  Russell,  and,  second,  Mary  Meserve, 
of  Weston,  in  1794.  He  died  in  Weston  in  1797,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  old  cemetery.  The  portrait  of 
Judge  Savage,  by  Copley,  is  now  in  possession  of  Mr. 
John  R.  Savage,  of  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears,  D.D.,  was  born 
at  Sandisfield,  a  town  in  the  mountainous  country  of 
Western  Massachusetts,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1810. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Joseph  and  Lucy  (Smith) 
Sears,  and,  with  his  two  brothers,  passed  hia  youth  in 
hard  work  upon  his  father's  farm.  As  a  boy  he  was 
serious  minded,  fond  of  study  and  given  to  writing 
poetry  and  sermons.  He  found  it  difficult  to  gratify 
his  desire  for  a  student's  life,  although  his  parents 
did  all  in  their  power  to  help  his  plans,  but  finally 
when  he  was  twenty -one  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
sophomore  class  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  showed  marked  ability,  both  as  a 
writer  and  as  a  student,  and  was  graduated  in  1834. 
He  was  drawn  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  the  writings  of 
Cbanning  and  the  Wares,  and  there  he  entered  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School.  His  class  was  that  of 
1837,  which  numbered  also  the  Reverend  Henry  W. 
Bellows,  D.D.,  and  the  Reverend  Rufua  P.  Stebbins, 
D.D.  For  nearly  a  year  Mr.  Sears  preached  as  a 
missionary  at  Toledo,  O.  In  1839  be  was  ordained  as 
minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Wayland,  Mass.,  and 
it  was  in  the  same  year  that  he  married  Ellen,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Hon.  Ebeuezer  Bacon,  of  Barnstable,  Mass. 
In  1840  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Unitarian  Church 
at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  where  his  health  gave  way  after 
a  most  happy  but  laborious  ministry  of  seven  years. 
He  returned  to  Wayland  and  gradually  regained  his 
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powers  of  uaefulness,  but  it  had  become  apparent  to 
him  that  his  strength  was  not  equal  to  the  care 
of  a  large  parish,  and  though  he  received  numerous 
calls  from  large  societies  he  was  never  able  to  accept 
them.  He  was  settled  at  Wayland  in  1848,  and 
here,  as  at  Lancaster,  he  was  happy  and  successful  in 
hia  work  ;  but  it  was  here,  too,  that  he  met  with  the 
deepest  grief  of  hia  life,  a  grief  from  which  he  never 
wholly  recovered.  In  1853  his  only  daughter,  Kath- 
arine, died  of  scarlet  fever  at  the  age  of  ten.  She  was 
a  thoughtful,  serious,  yet  merry  and  most  affectionate 
child,  and  so  deeply  did  he  feel  her  loss  that  it  was 
months  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  record  the 
story  of  her  suffering  and  death.  That  story,  pre- 
served among  his  manuscripts,  is  one  of  rare  and 
deeply-moving  pathos.  He  had  three  younger  child- 
ren, all  of  them  sons, — Francis  Bacon,  born  in  1849  ; 
Edmund  Hamilton,  born  in  1852,  and  Horace  Scud- 
der,  born  in  1855.  His  married  life  was  exceptionally 
complete  and  happy. 

Mr.  Sears'  ministry  at  Wayland  continued  for  sev- 
enteen years.  In  1865  he  was  installed  as  colleague 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Field,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Weston,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Field,  in  1869,  he  became  the  sole 
minister  of  the  church.  The  ten  years  he  spent  at 
Weston  were  exceedingly  pleasant  and  happy  ones, 
and  were  enriched  by  one  of  the  most  delightful  ex- 
periences of  his  life — a  tour  to  Europe  in  the  aummer 
of  1873.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Weston  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1876,  after  a  long  and  painful  illnesi. 

Mr.  Sears  is  well  known  as  a  writer  upon  religiou-i 
themes,  and,  besides  many  sermons  and  discourses,  he 
published  the  following  volumes:  "Pictures  of  the 
Olden  Time,"  1853;  '.'Regeneration,"  1853;  "Ath- 
anasia,  or  Foregleams  of  Immortality,"  1858 ;  "  The 
Fourth  Gospel  the  Heart  of  Christ;"  1872 ;  "  Fore- 
gleams  and  Foreshadows  of  Immortality  "  (revised 
from  "  Athanasia  "),  1873;  "Sermons  and  Songs  of 
the  Christian  Life,"  1875 ;  "  Christ  in  the  Life," 
1877.  Some  of  his  lyrical  pieces  are  well  known,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  many  hymnals,  especially  the  two 
Christmas  lyrics:  "Calm  ou  the  Listening  Ear  of 
Night,"  and  "  It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear." 

In  anti-slavery  and  war  times  he  composed  several 
stirring  songs  which  were  then  often  quoted,  particu- 
larly the  one  written  upon  the  death  of  John  Brown. 
Mr.  Sears  was  also  senior  editor  of  the  Monthly  Reli- 
gioiu  Magazine  for  many  years,  and  contributed 
to  that  periodical  numerous  articles  upon  a  great 
variety  of  topics.  His  volume  "  Pictures  of  the  Olden 
Time "  ia  an  historical  romance  founded  upon  some 
old  family  traditions,  and  contained  as  an  appendix 
a  genealogy  of  the  Sears  family.  His  other  works 
were,  as  their  titles  indicate,  of  a  religions  nature.  The 
catholicity  of  his  spirit  is  revealed  in  the  wide  circu- 
lation which  his  writings  obtained.  "  More  than  any 
other  man  of  hia  day,"  said  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,   "  he    held   convictions  and    made  statements 


which  commanded  the  assent  of  considerable  numbers 
of  thoughtful  and  cultivated  persons  outside  of  the 
religious  body  to  which  he  belonged." 

He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Union  Col- 
lege in  1870. 

Such  is  the  brief  and  meagre  record  of  a  remarkable 
life  and  a  remarkable  man.  For  Mr.  Sears  was  re- 
markable, not  because  his  gifts  were  great,  but  be- 
cause they  were  unique.  In  the  elevation  of  his 
Christian  character,  in  his  piety  and  his  unswerving 
loyalty  to  the  truth  as  he  saw  it,  in  his  courage,  his 
honesty  in  the  smallest  things,  his  thrift,  his  shrewd- 
ness and  his  firm  grasp  upon  the  practical  side  of  life, 
he  did  not  differ  materially  from  many  eminent  di- 
vines who  have  adorned  the  history  of  Xew  England 
from  the  earliest  Puritan  times;  but  in  the  depth 
of  his  poetic  and  spiritual  insight,  he  stands  as 
a  marked  and  unique  figure  among  them.  His 
gift  of  poetic  utterance,  though  unusual,  was  yet 
very  limited,  and  his  best  poems  are  remarkable  for 
melody,  feeling  and  lyrical  fire  rather  than  for  rich- 
ness of  poetic  phrase ;  but  his  insight  as  a  poet  was 
exceptionally  profound.  In  was  first  developed  in  his 
boyhood  amid  the  Berkshire  hills  he  loved  ;  it  was 
cherished  and  fed  at  Lancaster  by  the  elms  and  the 
clear-flowing  Nashua ;  at  Wayland  by  the  fair  river 
landscape  that  reveals  itself  from  the  high  hills  of  the 
town  ;  it  was  quickened  by  the  lake  scenery  of  Eng- 
land and  the  rugged  mountains  of  Scotland  ;  and 
finally  it  received  its  fullest  and  highest  inspirations 
when  applied  to  divine  and  spiritual  things.  Mr. 
Sears  was  like  an  Oriental  in  his  readiness  to  apply 
it  to  such  things,  and  was  always  a  little  impatient 
with  the  practical  and  prosy  bent  of  the  European 
mind,  which  he  termed  "  our  freezing  Occidentalism," 
He  was  ready  to  see  spiritual  things  through  natural 
things,  and  grasped  eagerly  at  the  great  fact  revealed 
by  Saint  John,  by  Swedenborg,  and  by  Wordsworth, 
that  the  outward  universe  is  but  a  veil  that  dimly 
hides  the  Divine  and  Eternal  Mind.  And  so  quite 
naturally  he  loved  Wordsworth  more  than  any  other 
poet,  and  found  in  him  unfailing  delight. 

Yet  Mr.  Sears  was  not  a  visionary.  His  mind  was 
severely  logical.  Hia  insight  divined  truth,  both  na- 
tural and  spiritual,  with  wonderful  quickness,  but  he 
never  trusted  what  he  thus  apprehended  until  his 
reason  had  confirmed  it.  Hence  his  religious  works 
have  a  unique  and  peculiar  character,  especially  the 
one  on  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  style  is  fervid  and 
poetic ;  the  religious  feeling  is  strong  and  even  in- 
tense ;  and  yet  no  conclusions  are  reached  that  are 
not  logically  defended  and  maintained. 

This  poetic  nature  that  was  so  marked  in  Mr.  Sears 
affected  his  character  profoundly,  giving  to  it  great 
fineness  and  some  limitations  also.  It  made  him  sensi- 
tive, gentle,  winning,  so  that  he  was  beloved  by  the 
various  peoples  to  whom  he  preached  as  a  minister  is 
seldom  loved.  But  his  sensitiveness  was  extreme,  and 
though  he  was  unusually   firm,  fearless  and  decided, 
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aad  possessed,  too,  uncommon  force,  it  prevented  his 
character  from  having  that  robustness  and  complete- 
ness that  belongs  to  men  of  a  different  mould. 

Mr.  Sears  was  in  sympathy  with  the  earlier  leaders 
of  the  Unitarian  movement,  yet  it  could  hardly  be 
said  that  he  followed  them,  for  he  reached  his  most 
cherished  convictions  by  his  own  independent  think- 
ing. To  him  the  one  central  idea  of  Christian  the- 
ology was  the  "  Logos  doctrine,"  that  "  the  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among "  us,  and  hence  that 
there  was  in  Christ  the  Divine  nature  in  its  fullness 
as  well  as  Ihe  human.  In  maintaining  this  view  he 
found  himself  out  of  sympathy  with  the  newer,  hu- 
manitarian school  of  Unitarians;  but  in  the  preface 
to  "  Sermons  and  Songs,"  the  last  of  his  works  pub- 
lished during  his  life,  he  affirmed  his  loyalty  to  the 
Unitarian  body  and  his  gratitude  to  it  for  the  freedom 
it  had  always  allowed  him. 

As  a  citizen  he  was  prominent  and  active,  taking  a 
keen  interest  in  town  affairs  as  well  as  those  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation.  Especially  did  he  labor  in  be- 
half of  education,  and  not  only  did  he  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  the  schools,  but  he  gave  to  the  more  intelligent 
young  people  of  his  different  pastorates  most  valuable 
mental  stimulus  and  help.  He  did  not  often  intro- 
duce secular  topics  into  his  sermons,  but  in  great 
crises,  as  at  the  passing  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  from  the  pulpit  that  when 
the  human  and  the  Divine  law  were  in  conflict  it  was 
the  duty  of  all  to  obey  the  latter.  After  the  assault 
upon  Charles  Sumner  he  preached  a  sermon  entitled 
"  Revolution  or  Reform,"  which  so  commended  itself 
to  the  anti-slavery  leaders  that  they  had  a  large 
edition  printed  and  many  thousand  copies  were  cir- 
culated throughout  the  North. 

For  thirty  years,  including  the  greater  part  of  his 
active  life,  Mr.  Sears  was  a  citizen  of  Middlesex 
County,  where  his  influence  upon  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  of  his  time  was  deeply  felt. 

Braddyll  Smith,  son  of  William  Smith,  born  in 
1715,  married  in  1736  Mary  Hager.  He  was  captain 
of  the  Weston  Company  of  minute-men  and  made 
colonel  of  militia  in  1776-77.  He  represented  Weston 
in  the  General  Court  in  1775,  and  in  1776-77  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  at  Concord  and 
Watertown  ;  he  held  all  the  important  offices  in  the 
town  and  church  ;  he  had  eight  children  and  died  in 
1779. 

Samuel  Seaveens,  baptized  in  Watertown  in  1686, 
married  Rebecca  Stratton  in  1699  ;  his  son  Samuel, 
bom  in  1706,  when  a  boy,  before  going  for  the  cows, 
would  climb  a  tree  and  look  out  for  Indians  before 
venturing  away  from  his  father's  honse — a  part  of  the 
Starr  house,  now  of  Bush  heirs,  was  probably  built  by 
Samuel  Seavems.  Dr.  Starr  was  born  in  this  house 
and  married  Abigail  Upham  in  1762.  The  house 
was  repaired  in  1856,  and  a  copper  coin  of  George  II. 
found  in  the  walls. 

Samuel  Seaveens,  born  in  1779,  was  so  much  op- 


posed to  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  pa.^siug 
through  his  land,  that  during  his  life  be  could  not  be 
induced  to  enter  the  cars,  and  would  turn  his  back  on 
the  trains  as  they  passed  along  in  sight.  The  compen- 
sation he  received  from  the  road  was  not  considered 
by  him  as  any  equivalent  for  the  intrusion  upon  his 
property. 

Ebenezee  Stark,  M.D.,  bom  in  1768  ;  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1789.  He  was  made  M.D.  in 
1825.  He  died  in  1830.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  in  1815,  1817,  and  justice  of  the  peace. 

Epheaim  Woolson,  son  of  Thomas  Woolson,  of 
Weston,  born  in  1740  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1760.    He  settled  in  New  Hampshire. 

Samuel  Woodward,  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Woodward,  born  1756;  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1776.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental  Army, 
and  settled  in  Newburgh,  New  York.  He  died  in 
1785,  leaving  one  son.  His  brother,  Cyrus  Wood- 
ward, born  in  1764,  died  in  1782,  while  in  the  Sopho- 
more class  at  Harvard. 

Samuel  Woodwaed,  fourth  child  of  Ebenezer  and 
Mindwell  Stone  Woodward,  was  born  in  Newton  in 
1726 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1748  ;  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Weston  church  in  1751  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  town.  In  1753  he  married 
Abigail,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Wareham  Williams,  of 
Waltham,  and  had  twelve  children.  Abigail,  the 
third  child,  born  in  1759,  married  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Kendall  in  1786.  Miranda,  the  fifth  child,  married 
Mr.  Kendall  for  his  second  wife,  in  1794.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward was  a  strong  Liberty  man  throughout  the  Rev- 
olution, and  he  joined  Captain  Lamson's  company  as 
a  private  on  the  march  to  Concord,  in  1775.  He 
died  October  5,  1782,  having  been  pastor  over  the 
Weston  church  for  thirty-one  years.  His  death  was 
greatly  lamented.  His  widow  married  Col.  Thomas 
Marshall  in  1795. 

Rev.  William  Williams  was  born  in  1688,  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams,  of  Hatfield.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1705  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  over  the  church  in  Weston  November 
9, 1709 ;  he  married,  in  1710,  Hannah,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  of  Northampton.  She  died 
in  1741,  leaving  eight  children  ;  Lucy,  his  fifth  child, 
born  in  1721,  married,  in  1743,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Buck- 
minster.  Mr.  Williams  organized  the  church  in 
Weston.  Mr.  Williams  died  in  1760,  aged  seventy- 
two  years. 

Phineas  Whitney,  born  in  1740;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1759;  ordained  in  1762  the  first 
settled  minister  in  Shirley,  where  he  remained  over 
fifty  years — his  salary  was  £66  13*.  4d.  He  was 
trustee  of  Groton  Academy  from  its  foundation  till 
his  death,  in  1819,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

Chaeles  Train,  son  of  Samuel  Train,  of  Weston, 
born  in  1783;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1805; 
ordained  a  Baptist  minister  in  Framingham  in  1811, 
over  the  united  churches  of  Weston  and  Framing- 
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ham.  They  separated  in  1826,  Mr.  Train  remain- 
ing in  Framingham,  which  position  as  pastor  he 
held  until  1839.  He  was  preceptor  of  Framingham 
Academy  in  1808  and  afterwards  a  trustee.  He  rep- 
resented the  town  in  1822  for  six  years  at  the  General 
Court  and  was  afterwards  a  State  Senator.  He  was 
active  at  that  early  date  in  the  cause  of  temperance, 
and  it  was  by  his  active  initiation  that  we  owe  our 
State  Library.  In  1833  he  met  with  an  accident  which 
incapacitated  him  from  active  life  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  September  17, 1849.  His  son,  Charles 
R.  Train,  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1837 ; 
he  was  a  prominent  lawyer,  at  one  time  district  attor- 
ney and  State  Senator. 

Arthue  Train,  son  of  Samuel  and  brother  of 
Charles,  bom  in  1772,  married  Betsey,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Train,  of  Weston,  November  30,  1797. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 


JVM  TICK. 


BY  REV.  JOHN  F.  NORTON,  A.M. 


NATURAL  FEATURES  AND    PRODUCTIONS. 

This  town  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Mid- 
dlesex County,  seventeen  miles  west  of  Boston  and 
twenty-three  miles  east  of  Worcester.  Its  boundaries, 
which  have  been  repeatedly  changed  since  1650,  when 
it  became  an  Indian  plantation,  are  somewhat  irregu- 
lar. On  the  north  lies  Wayland,  on  the  northeast 
Weston,  on  the  east  Wellesley,  on  the  south  Sher- 
born,  on  the  southeast  Dover,  and  on  the  west  Fram- 
ingham. In  shape  the  town  forms  an  irregular  tri- 
angle. 

The  name  Natick  is  doubtless  of  Indian  origin  and 
signified,  in  the  language  of  the  aborigines,  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  "  The  Hilly  Place.''  If  so,  it  was  ap- 
propriately given  to  this  locality,  where  the  hills  are 
so  numerous  and  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  land- 
scape. These  hills  are  by  no  means  as  long  and  steep 
as  are  found  in  the  mountainous  portions  of  our  Com- 
monwealth ;  still  not  a  few  of  them  are  notable  for 
their  size  and  height,  and,  interspersed  as  they  are 
between  the  lakes,  the  plains,  the  valleys  and  water- 
courses of  the  town,  greatly  diversify  and  beautify 
its  scenery  in  almost  every  direction.  Of  these, 
Peagan  Hill  is  the  best  known  and  the  highest.  This 
lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  and  commands 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley  of  Charles  River 
and  extensive  regions  beyond,  while  /rom  no  other 
height  in  this  vicinity  is  the  general  prospect  so 
grand  and  imposing. 


AValnut  Hill,  upon  the  southern  slope  of  which  a 
considerable  part  of  the  large  central  village  of 
Natick  is  built,  gives  from  its  summit  the  best  view 
of  the  thickly-settled  portion  of  the  town,  as  well  as 
of  picturesque  Lake  Cochituate,  and  of  the  regions 
at  the  north,  including  Mount  Wachusett  and  "  Grand 
Monadnock,"  the  great  isolated  mountain  of  Southern 
New  Hampshire. 

Other  hills  of  less  note  are  found  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  town,  and  the  drives  to  the  summits  of 
and  among  these  are  remarkably  pleasant. 

There  are  three  plains  in  the  town,  originally 
named  Eliot  Plain,  upon  the  banks  of  Charles  River, 
in  South  Natick  ;  Peagan  Plain,  where  the  central  vil- 
lage is  chiefly  located,  and  Boden  Plain,  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  town,  so  named  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  William  Boden,  Esq. 

The  soil  of  Natick  is  fairly  good,  and,  fifty  years 
ago,  nearly  all  the  people  were  frugal  and  thriving 
farmers.  Some  of  the  most  productive  farms  of  that 
period  are  now  covered  by  the  populous  central  vil- 
lage, particularly  those  of  Rev.  Martin  Moore,  Dr. 
John  Angier,  Ruel  Morse,  Abel  Perry  and  Capt. 
David  Bacon.'  At  the  present  time  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  Natick  render  farming  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance  in  the  public  estimation,  but 
its  farms  are  not  neglected  and  cannot  be  without  af- 
fecting adversely  the  town's  prosperity.  The  land  pro- 
duces large  crops  of  grass,  of  the  cereal  grains  nnd 
of  potatoes,  all  of  which  find  here  a  remunerative 
market. 

Mach  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the 
cultivation  of  fruit.  The  apple  orchards  are  gener- 
ally prolific,  while  the  soil  and  climate  seem  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  growth  and  perfection  of  pears 
and  grapes.  All  kinds  of  pear  trees  grow  luxuriantly 
and  nearly  every  year  bear  heavily.  Nearly  all  the 
newer  varieties  of  grapes  are  found  in  the  yards  and 
gardens,  and  climbing  the  sides  of  the  houses  and 
barns  of  Natick,  while  the  older  varieties,  like  the 
Concord,  are  still  valued  highly  and  largely  culti- 
vated. The  small  fruits,  like  the  strawberry  and  rasp- 
berry, abound  here  in  great  perfection. 

The  rocks  and  ledges  of  this  town  afford  material 
for  roughly  constructed  walls,  but  nothing  sufiiciently 
fine  for  ornamental  and  monumental  purposes.  The 
quarries  of  Milford  and  Holliston  are  chiefly  de- 
pended upon  to  furnish  underpinning  stones  for  the 
public  buildings,  the  business  blocks  and  all  the  bet- 
ter class  of  dwelling-houses,  while  those  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  and  of  Southern  New  Hampshire 
afford  the  finer  material  for  the  numerous  and  large 
brick  structures  that  have  been  erected  during  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

Originally  Natick  was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  forest  \iees,  among  which  the  oak,  the  walnut, 
the  chestnut,  the  elm  and  the  maple  were  conspicu- 

>  Bacon's  "  Hiitorjr,"  page  149. 
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ous.  Some  trees  are  now  standing  in  this  town  that 
have  acquired  not  a  little  notoriety,  thechief  of  which 
is  "  the  Eliot  Oak,"  that  stands  a  few  rods  east  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  South  Naticlc.  This  is  a  white 
oak  and  of  great  antiquity.  A  century  ago  there 
were  three  large  oaks  in  the  centre  of  that  village 
forming  a  triangle.  Under  one  of  these  Eliot  gathered 
the  Indians  together  and  preached  to  them  in  1650, 
as  we  shall  presently  see.  One  of  these  three  trees, 
which  was  a  red  oak,  was  removed,  probably  near  the 
opening  of  the  present  century.  The  second  of  these 
trees,  which  grew  near  the  site  of  the  drinking  foun- 
tain in  that  village,  was  a  very  large  tree  and  con- 
siderably decayed  fifty  years  ago.  This  was  a  red  oak 
and  was  cut  down  May  25,  1842. 

Whether  the  last-mentioned  tree  was  the  real  Eliot 
Oak,  or  this  name  properly  belongs  to  the  immense 
and  venerable  tree  now  standing,  ia  a  question  that 
has  been  much  discussed,  but  apparently  decided  in 
favor  of  the  latter  tree,  for  the  following  reasons : 
The  red  oak  ia  well  known  to  be  a  tree  of  rapid 
growth,  and  it  has  been  computed  that  it  comes  to  its 
growth  in  about  one  hundred  years,  and  that  in  one 
hundred  additional  years  it  may  be  expected  to  fall 
from  decay.  On  the  contrary,  the  white  oak  grows 
very  slowly,  and  does  not  reach  its  full  size  in  less 
than  three  hundred  years,  and  will  remain  in  this 
condition  of  apparently  perfect  or  nearly  perfect 
health  for  three  hundred  years  longer,  and  may  be 
expected  to  live  nine  hundred  years. 

The  tree  now  standing  is  doubtless  the  real  Eliot 
Oak,  for  its  competitor  for  this  honor,  the  second  of 
the  red  oaks,  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  a  sap- 
ling two  hundred  years  before  it  was  removed.' 

The  Charles  River  is  the  only  river  of  Natick.  This 
flows  through  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  and  has 
been  computed  to  cover  in  its  course  through  Natick 
about  one  hundred  acres  of  territory.  At  the  rapid* 
in  South  Natick  it  has  long  furnished  valuable  water 
privileges.  Much  of  the  water  is  taken  from  this  river 
below  Natick,  before  it  reaches  the  ocean — as  much, 
it  is  thought,  as  it  receives  from  the  brooks  flowing 
into  it  in  that  part  of  its  course.  Broad's  Hill  divides 
the  waters  emptying  into  Charles  River  from  those 
that  reach  Lake  Cochituate,  and  these  meet  in  the 
Atlantic  through  the  channels  of  the  Charles  and 
Merrimac. 

None  of  the  brooks  of  Natick  are  large,  but  some 
of  them,  like  Sawin's  and  Bacon's,  have  long  fur- 
nished cites  for  mill  purposes. 

The  Sawin  saw-mill  (the  location  of  which  was 
once  changed  because  its  dam  injured  the  great  mea- 
dows in  Medfield)  waa  built  by  John  Sawin  about 
1720.  This  was  a  great  boon  to  the  Indians,  especially 
after  there  waa  added  to  it  a  corn-mill.  Peagan 
Brook,   which    coming  from  the  east,   and,  flowing 
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through  the  central  village  nearly  parallel  with  the 
track  of  the  Bobton  and  Albany  Railroad,  empties 
into  Lake  Cochiiuate  near  its  south-eastern  corner, 
has  acquired  not  a  little  notoriety  by  the  recent  Litiga- 
tion between  the  city  of  Boston  and  citizens  of  Natick 
touching  the  alleged  pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  - 
through  the  discharge  of  sewers  into  thia  stream. 

Lake  Cochituate,  a  large  part  of  which  liea  in 
Natick,  and  from  which  the  city  of  Boston  receives 
much  of  its  water  supply,  covers  about  six  hundred 
acres  of  territory,  and,  with  its  windings,  is  nearly 
seven  milts  in  length.  Its  opposite  shores,  in  some 
places,  approach  within  a  few  rods  of  one  another,  and 
while  certain  parts  of  it  are  comparatively  shallow,  in 
other  places  the  water  is  nearly  or  quite  seventy  feet 
deep.  The  water  from  this  lake  ia  conveyed  through 
the  north  part  of  Natick  in  its  course  towards  Boston, 
while  through  the  south  part  of  t&e  town  and  by  means 
of  another  aqueduct  the  supply  from  the  Sudbury 
River  reaches  the  same  city.  In  the  latter  structure 
is  a  very  long  tunnel  under  the  high  hill  northwest 
of  South  Natick  village.  Lake  Cochitoate  is  a  very 
attractive  sheet  of  water. 

Sjuth  of  Cochituate  lies  Dug  Pond,  so  named, 
doubtless,  because  of  its  abrupt  and  regular  shores, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  excavated  by 
human  processes.  In  extent  it  covers  not  far  from 
fifty  acres.  From  this  pond,  which  ia  deep  and  clear, 
the  water  supply  of  Natick  ia  taken,  the  steam  pump- 
ing machinery  on  ita  northern  shore  rniaing  the  water 
and  driving  it  through  the  village  into  a  spacious 
reservoir  upon  a  high  hill  east  of  the  same.  The  water 
in  Dug  Pond  is  the  product  of  springs  in  it,  and  not 
of  streams  emptying  into  it  from  the  adjoining  terri- 
tory. The  pond  is  separated  from  Lake  Cochituate 
by  a  very  narrow  neck  of  land,  but  the  water  in  the 
former  is  some  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  latter. 
Less  public  interest  attaches  to  the  other  ponds  in 
Natick,  of  which  there  are  a  number. 

The  waters  of  Natick  formerly  supplied  the  in- 
habitants of  the  region  with  various  kinds  of  fish, 
which  were  taken  in  great  numbers.  When  Rev.  Mr. 
Eliot  established  the  Indian  Plantation  at  South. 
Natick  he  found  that  the  fishing  interest  of  the  abo- 
rigines around  the  rapids  of  the  Charles  River  had 
become  a  business  of  considerable  and  acknowledged 
importance.  Before  dams  were  built  across  the  Con- 
cord River,  and  the  city  of  Lowell  grew  up  around 
the  rapids  of  the  Merrimac,  the  shad  and  some  other 
kinds  of  fish  that  live  a  part  of  each  year  in  the  ocean, 
found  their  way  into  Lake  Cochituate,  and  were  taken 
from  it  in  large  quantities.  Animals  were  fed  with 
them,  as  well  as  men,  we  are  assured,  and  the  ancient 
records  of  Natick  show  that  officers  were  annually 
chosen  to  superintend  the  fisheries  of  the  parish,  a  part 
of  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  strangers  and  all  un- 
authorized persons  from  taking  fish  from  the  lake. 

Among  the  destructive  wild  animals  that  were  - 
found  in  this  region  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
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the  bear  and  the  wolf  were  the  most  common,  but,  as 
these  had  no  strongholds  in  the  sides  of  precipitous 
mountains,  to  which  they  could  flee  when  pursued  by 
hunters,  they  were  easily  and  quickly  exterminated. 

Among  other  animals  which  the  region  pro- 
duced when  white  families  began  to  settle  in  this 
place,  the  deer,  the  moose,  the  fox,  the  otter  and  the 
beaver  may  be  mentioned,  and  the  hunting  and  trap- 
ping of  the  fur-clad  portion  of  these  had  furnished  for 
a  number  of  years  before  a  somewhat  lucrative  em- 
ployment for  the  Indians  of  the  Natick  Plantation. 
Waban,  the  chief,  who  removed,  with  a  large  part  of 
his  followers,  from  Nonantum  to  Natick  in  1650-51 
(aa  we  shall  presently  see),  was  an  Indian  trader — in 
other  words,  a  dealer  in  furs  and  skins — and  in  the  first 
public  building  erected  on  this  ground,  a  portion  of 
the  second  story  was  used  for  the  storage  of  Waban's 
merchandise.  And  later,  when  a  new  meeting-house 
was  erected  for  the  Indians,  in  1721,  we  learn  that 
the  workmen  were  "  pay*  every  Saturday,"  and  for 
their  labor  "  rec''  213  Beavers."  Sometimes  the  skins 
appear  to  have  been  counted  in  the  process  of  trade, 
and  sometimes  sold  by  weight ;  and,  certainly,  the 
animals  that  furnished  such  quantities  as  we  read  of 
must  have  been  numerous. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

NA  TICK—(  Continued). 
INDIAN   SETTLEMENT,    1650-1700.' 

Natick  is  a  historic  town,  and  its  early  history, 
for  the  space  of  nearly  one  hundred  years,  is  almost 
wholly  unlike  that  of  any  other  town  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

In  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  that 
came  to  New  England  in  the  year  1630,  we  are  told 
that  one  of  the  objects  which  it  was  expected  would 
be  accomplished  by  this  movement  was  the  physical 
mental  and  moral  elevation  of  the  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous Indians  who  inhabited  the  region.  Other 
matters  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Colony  fur  a 
number  of  years,  but  in  1646  an  act  was  passed  by  the 

1  Tbeoathorldefl  consulted  in  pre[MriDg  this  portion  of  the  "  History  of 
Katick"  are  aa  foUowH  :  "Life  of  John  Eliot,"  by  Pmfuitfor  C.  Fniu- 
cia  ;  "  The  White  Oak  and  ita  Neighboni,"  by  Sarah  S.  Jacobs — lietter 
known  by  the  title,  "Nonantum  and  Natick" — "Teoipln's  Hiatory  of 
ymmingham,"  very  full  and  reliable  npon  the  Indian  biiitory  of  this 
region  ;  the  Uiatoriea  of  Natick.  by  William  Biglow,  Olivor  N.  Bacon, 
Bev.  Martin  Moore  and  Rev.  9.  D.  Hoanier  ;  "  Manual  uf  tbe  Firat  Con' 
gregational  Church  of  Natick,"  by  Rev.  Daniel  Wight,  a  work  carefully 
prepared,  fnll  and  reliable  ;  Drake's  "  Old  Indian  Chronicles ;  "  and  the 
collections  of  tbe  Massachusetts  Ilistorical  Society,  These  authom 
agree  substantially  in  aU  their  statements  of  facts,  and  these  facts  will 
be  given  in  this  sketch  without  tbe  usual  references  to  particular  au- 
thorities. Due  credit  will  accompany  all  direct  quotalioos.  The  Indian 
apostis,  Eliot,  was  a  Tolominona  writer,  aad  tbe  same  may  be  said  of 
his  ministerial  contemporaries  in  Boston  aud  its  vicinity. 


General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  designed 
to  promote  the  evangelization  of  the  aborigines  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  matter  was  commended  par- 
ticularly to  the  pastors  and  leading  men  in  the 
churches  that  had  been  organized. 

The  man  before  all  others  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
movement  was  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  minister  in  Rox- 
bury.  Born  of  religious  parents  at  Nasing,  Essex 
County,  England,  in  1603,  he  had  been  educated  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  matricu- 
lated in  1619,  with  the  reputation  of  being  an  excel- 
lent grammarian  and  fond  of  philological  studies  in 
general.  His  purpose  at  that  time  was  to  enter  the 
Christian  ministry  as  soon  as  might  be,  but  he  was  a 
non-conformist,  and  non-conformity  in  those  days  sub- 
jected a  man  who  would  be  a  religious  teacher  to  the 
most  severe  disabilities.  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  who,  at  a 
later  period,  was  the  eminent  first  pastor  at  Hartford, 
Ct.,  had  recently  been  sileuced  for  non-conformity. 
Mr.  Eliot  was  taken  into  Mr.  Hooker's  family,  and 
made  an  usher  in  a  grammar  school  which  the  latter, 
had  established  ;  but,  according  to  the  historian  Neal, 
Eliot  was  "  not  allowed  to  teach  school  in  his  native 
country." 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  only  natural  that 
he  should  seek  a  refuge  and  home  in  the  new  world. 
November  3,  1631,  he  landed  in  Boston  from  the  ship 
"  Lyon,"  that  brought  over  with  him  the  wife  and 
children  of  Governor  Winthrop.  Rev.  John  Wilson, 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  was  at  this  time 
in  England  attending  to  the  settlement  of  business 
atfairs  in  which  he  was  concerned,  and  Governor 
Winthrop,  with  two  other  laymen,  was  conducting 
the  services  of  the  church  in  the  absence  of  the  pas- 
tor. Mr.  Eliot  was  at  once  invited  to  preach  there, 
and  so  acceptable  were  his  labors,  that  the  people 
were  very  unwilling  to  give  him  up  when,  to  fulfill  his 
promise  made  to  friends  in  England  who  were  antici- 
pating a  removal  to  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  he 
settled  in  Roxbury,  these  friends  having  arrived  from 
the  mother  country  and  being  ready  to  abide  by  their 
part  of  the  engagement. 

November  5.  1632,  Mr.  Eliot  became  the  minister 
at  Roxbury,  and  continued  such  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  May  20,  1690.  His  colleagues  at  different 
times  were  Messrs.  Welde,  Danforth  and  Walter. 
Mr.  Eliot  was  now  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  re- 
markably well  fitted  to  take  the  lead  in  the  great  en- 
terprise of  civilizing  and  christianizing  the  Indians. 
It  was  a  formidable  undertaking,  so  low  were  they  in 
ignorance  and  barbarism. 

Anticipating  his  mission,  as  early  as  1641  Mr.  Eliot 
entered  on  the  difficult  task  of  learning  tbe  Indian 
language,  particularly  the  Mohegan  dialect,  which 
was  spoken  generally  by  the  Indians  in  Eastern  Mas- 
sachusetts, securing  for  aid  the  assistance  of  an  In- 
dian who  could  speak  English,  and  whom  he  took 
into  his  family.  In  a  few  months  he  could  converse 
somewhat  in    the  Indian  tongue,   but  some  years 
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elapsed  before  he  could  trust  himself  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon to  the  natives.  His  tirst  Indiaa  discourse  was 
given  at  Nonantum,  October  28,  1646. 

Xonantum  wsia  an  Indian  village  in  the  northeast 
part  of  what  is  now  the  city  of  Newton,  bordering  on 
Watertown.  Waban  {the  wind),  with  his  wife  and  a 
company  of  his  followers,  had  come  to  this  village 
not  long  before  from  what  is  now  Concord,  and  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking  he  was  the  chief  of 
the  Nonantum  tettlement.  This  Waban  is  described 
iu)  "  the  chief  minister  of  justice  among  them,"  and 
waa  regarded  as  well  disposed  toward  the  project  of 
giving  instruction  in  morals  and  religion  to  the  In- 
dians. His  SOD,  at  Waban's  suggestion,  was  at  this 
time  attending  an  English  school  in  Dedham,  but 
came  over  to  Nonantum  to  be  present  at  the  meeting 
above  mentioned. '  Notice  having  been  previously 
given  of  this  gathering  for  a  religious  service,  Mr. 
Eliot  and  his  companions  were  met  not  far  from  the 
wigwams  by  Waban  and  other  Indians,  who  rei<pect- 
fully  saluted  them  and  conducted  them  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  their  chief,  where  a  considerable  audience  had 
assembled. 

Mr.  Eliot  took  his  text  from  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxxvii. 
9,  10,  "  Prophesy  unto  the  wind,"  etc.,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  "  Waban "  signified  "  wind,"  we 
may  well  suppose  that  the  chief  made  a  personal  ap- 
plication of  the  entire  discourse,  which  occupied  one 
hour  and  a  quarter.  In  the  course  of  the  sermon 
the  ten  commandments  had  been  recited  and  ex- 
plained, and  the  whole  matter  made  aa  practical  as 
possible.  Then  followed  a  series  of  questions  and  an- 
swers from  both  parties,  and  after  three  hours  had 
been  spent  at  this  first  religious  meeting  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Indians  the  services  closed.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Waban  and  his  company,  the  service  was  re- 
peated two  week-s  later  in  the  chief's  wigwam,  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  third  and  fourth  meeting,  all 
of  which  seemed  to  leave  good  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  the  Indians. 

Meanwhile,  under  Mr.  Eliot's  direction,  the  tem- 
poral affairs  of  this  people  began  to  show  a  marked 
improvement.  Fences  were  made,  ditches  were  dug, 
and  something  like  a  system  of  good  husbandry  intro- 
duced. The  squaws  learned  to  spin  ;  the  markets  of 
the  English  began  to  be  supplied  with  brooms,  bas- 
kets, berries,  fowls  and  fish,  brought  in  by  the  Indians. 

About  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  Mr.  Eliot  com- 
menced holding  religious  services  with  the  Indians  at 
Neponset,  but  these  were  attended  with  less  to  en- 
courage him  than  the  meetings  and  visible  improve- 
ment in  temporal  matters  at  Nonantum  afforded.  He 
als  <  visited  the  natives  at  Concord,  and  later  on  an 
Indian  town  was  constituted  and  named  Nashobah, 
where  one  of  Eliot's  followers,  an  Indian  teacher,  con- 
ducted religious  worship  for  a  time. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  at  this  stage  of  his  mis- 
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sionary  labors,  and  during  some  years  afler,  Mr.  Eliot 
preached  to  the  Indians  in  so  many  places  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  such  results  fol- 
lowed his  labors,  that  as  many  as  fourteen  settlements 
of  Praying  Indians  are  named  in  the  histories  of  those 
times.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  Punkapoag 
(nowStoughton),  Hasaaname8it(now  Grafton),  Okom- 
makamesit  (now  Marlborough),  Magunkaquog  (now 
partly  in  Ashland),  and  Wamesit  (now  Lowell)  are 
enumerated  among  the  Christian  towns  or  settle- 
ments. When  we  speak  of  these  Indian  towns  we 
are  not  to  picture  to  ourselves  anything  resembling 
one  of  our  modern  villages,  with  spacious  and  well- 
kept  streets,  lined  with  ne&t  and  attractive  dwelling!), 
but  rather  ten  or  twenty  huts  on  the  banks  of  a  pond 
or  stream,  with  a  single  room  each,  and  this  often 
partly  under  ground  for  the  sake  of  securing  warmth 
in  winter,  the  whole  so  constructed  that  all  valuable 
in  or  about  it  could  be  taken  down  and  removed  at  a 
few  hours'  notice.  All  that  has  now  been  stated  re- 
specting the  mission  of  Mr.  Eliot  seems  necessary  for 
a  full  understanding  of  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  In- 
dian settlement  in  Natick. 

Three  or  four  years'  labor  in  conducting  his  exper- 
iment at  Nonantum  were  sufficient  to  convince  this 
thoughtful  and  devoted  man  that  he  was  laboring  un- 
der serious  disadvantages  in  endeaToriog  to  civilize 
and  christianize  the  natives  in  such  close  proximity 
to  the  English  colonists.  The  white  population  was 
taking  possession  of  the  entire  region  within  ten  miles 
of  Boston,  and  it  was  easily  apparent  that  aa  society 
was  then  constituted,  they  and  the  Indians  could  not 
live  and  prosper  in  the  same  neighborhood.  To  say 
nothing  of  social  habits  and  customs,  which  would 
prevent  the  two  races  from  enjoying  friendly  inter- 
course, their  different  views  of  right  and  wrong  made 
friction  almost  inevitable.  The  fences  that  the  In- 
dians put  around  their  small  gardens  and  corn-fields 
afforded  but  little  protection  against  the  cattle  of  the 
English,  and  after  loss  had  been  sustained,  adequate 
redress  was  out  of  the  question,  while,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strictness  of  their  laws,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  evil  exampleof  someof  the  colonists  was  de- 
moralizing. According  to  the  old  historians,  the  In- 
dians of  New  England  knew  nothing  of  drunkenness 
liil  the  English  began  to  settle  in  the  region.  The 
most  reliable  authorities  state  that  they  had  nothing 
that  could  intoxicate  before  the  coming  of  the  white 
man ;  but  when  the  taste  for  strong  liquors  had  been 
once  acquired,  they  became  passionately  fond  of  them, 
and  would  obtain  them,  if  possible,  at  any  cost. 

As  early  as  1618  Mr.  Eliot  sent  a  petition  to  the 
General  Court,  asking  that  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  to  the  Indians  should  in  Boston  be  confined  to 
a  single  individual,  and  the  order  of  the  court  was  as 
follows:  "On  petition  of  Mr.  Eliot,  none  in  Boston  to 
sell  wine  to  the  Indians  except  William  Phillips,  on 
fine  of  twenty  shillings." 

These  exposures  and  troubles  at  Nonantum  and 
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elsewhere  led  Mr.  Eliot  to  seek  a  more  favorable  lo- 
cation for  the  founding  of  an  Indian  town  which 
should  be  a  model  settlement  for  the  Praying  Indians, 
and  the  headquarters  of  more  general  and  belter- 
directed  efforts  for  their  education  and  moral  im- 
provement. With  this  object  in  view,  he  seems  to 
have  explored,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  the  region  of 
country  west  and  southwest  of  Boston  for  the  distance 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  before  a  suitable  place 
was  discovered.  To  his  great  joy  such  a  place  was  at 
length  found  upon  the  banks  of  the  Charles  River, 
about  seventeen  miles  west  of  Boston. 

This  locality  he  deemed  very  favorable  for  many 
reasons.  It  was  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
English  settlements  to  remove  the  Indians,  certainly 
for  a  time,  from  the  inconveniences  and  exposures  to 
which  they  had  been  subject  at  Nonantum,  and  yet 
was  so  near  Roxbury  that  Mr.  Eliot  could  go  back 
and  forth  without  great  fatigue,  or  making  serious  in- 
roads upon  his  valuable  time.  Besides,  there  was  a 
large  tract  of  fertile  meadow-land  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Charles  River,  at  the  place  selected,  already 
cleared — either  by  the  beavers  or  by  the  annual  burn- 
ing of  the  grass  and  bushes  by  the  Indiana — so  that 
the  important  business  of  husbandry  could  be  com- 
menced at  once. 

The  selection  of  the  place  for  the  new  settlement 
vaa  made  in  1650,  and  Mr.  Eliot  seems  to  have  in- 
vited the  Fraying  Indians  in  all  the  region,  and  all 
others  who  were  disposed  to  join  them,  to  remove  to 
the  new  locality.  During  the  summer  of  that  year 
he  sent  men  to  cut  and  cure  the  heavy  grass  on  the 
meadows,  that  there  might  be  an  abundance  of  hay 
for  his  horse  during  the  autumn  and  when  the  spring 
of  1651  should  open.  A  considerable  number  of  In- 
dians from  Nonantum  and  other  places  removed  at 
once  to  the  new  settlement  named  "Natick"  (the 
hilly  place)  for  reasons  already  given. 

Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  secure  for  the 
Indians  a  legal  title  to  the  land  they  had  been  in- 
vited to  occupy.  As  early  aa  1636  (as  it  appears  from 
the  "  Mass.  Col.  Records ")  the  General  Court  had 
granted  a  tract  of  land  five  mUes  square,  on  the  north- 
erly side  of  Charles  River,  to  the  town  of  Dedham, 
and  this  tract  embraced  most,  if  not  all,  the  territory 
now  covered  by  the  towns  of  Natick  and  Wellesley, 
and  a  part  of  Sherborn.  Mr.  Eliot  asked  of  Dedham 
2000  acres  of  this  land,  which  was  given,  and  by  the 
General  Court  set  apart  as  ''  The  Indian  Plantation  at 
Natick." 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Eliot's  ideas  of  strict 
justice,  for  a  considerable  part  of  this  territory  was 
already  occupied  by  others  whose  claims  he  would 
not  disregard.  This  part  was  "  the  inheritance  of 
John  Speene  and  his  brethren  and  kindred,"  and 
these  Indians  were  in  possession.  There  is,  in  the 
office  of  the  town  clerk  at  Natick,  a  paper  supposed 
to  be  in  Eliot'shandwriting,  under  date  of  1650,  which 
sets  forth  the  mode  in  which  this  matter  was  satisfac- 


torily settled  : '  "  Because  all  those  Lands,  or  a  great 
part,  at  least,  which  belong  to  Natick,  were  the  inher- 
itance of  John  Speene  and  his  brethren  and  kindred  ; 
therefore,  we  thought  it  right  that  he  and  all  his  kin- 
dred should  solemnly  give  up  their  right  therein  be-  . 
fore  the  Lord,  and  give  the  same  unto  the  publick 
interest,  right  and  possession  of  the  Towne  of  Naticke. 
They  were  all  vary  willing  so  to  do,  and  therefore,  on 
a  lecture-day,  publickly  and  solemnly,  before  the 
Lord  and  all  the  people,  John  Speen  and  all  his  kin- 
dred, friends  and  posterity,  gave  away  all  their  Right 
and  interest,  which  they  formerly  had  in  the  Land  in 
and  about  Natick,  unto  the  public  interest  of  the 
towne  of  Naticke,  that  so  the  praying  Indians  might 
then  make  a  towne ;  and  they  received  nothing  to 
themselves,  saving  interest  in  their  wyers,  which  they 
had  before  put ;  for  Lands  they  would  only  take  up 
lots,  as  others  did,  by  the  publick  order  aud  agree- 
ment of  the  towne,  and  at  the  same  time  they  re- 
ceived a  gratuity  unto  their  good  Contentment.  '■' " 
Following  the  above,  and  on  the  same  page,  is  another 
similar  document  from  another  family,  which  the  his- 
torian (Biglow)  declared  sixty  years  ago  was  scarcely 
legible.  The  agreements  were  signed  by  John  Eliot, 
Waban  and  sixteen  other  Indians  as  witnesses. 
Though  there  is  some  conflict  of  authorities  respect- 
ing the  exact  dates  of  these  conveyances,  there  is 
none  respecting  the  facts  as  stated  above. 

It  having  been  determined  that  the  settlement 
should  occupy  both  banks  of  the  river,  a  foot-bridge 
became  necessary,  since  during  a  part  of  each  year 
the  stream  was  too  deep  for  wading.  In  the  autumn 
of  1650  this  bridge  was  built  in  a  substantial  man- 
ner by  the  Indians,  who,  up  to  this  time,  had  never 
accustomed  themselves  to  such  severe  and  protracted 
labor.  The  structure  was  eighty  feet  long  and  nine 
feet  high  in  the  middle,  and  built  in  the  form  of  an 
arch.  When  it  was  completed,  Mr.  Eliot  is  said  to 
have  called  the  workmen  together  for  a  religious  ser- 
vice and  to  praise  them  for  their  industry,  zeal  and 
success.  He  offered  to  pay  them  if  any  desired 
wages  for  their  work,  but  all  declined  the  offer,  being 
fully  satisfied  with  the  part  they  had  performed  in 
promoting  the  public  convenience  and  safety. 

In  the  spring  of  1651  the  work  of  building  was 
resumed,  and  an  Indian  village  of  considerable  size 
appeared  upon  both  banks  of  the  river.  Seed  was 
sown  or  planted,  fruit  trees  were  set  out,  and  soon 
the  Indians  were  engaged  in  putting  up  a  house  in 
the  English  style  for  their  school  during  the  week 
and  for  religious  services  on  the  Sabbath.  This  house 
is  described  by  Mr.  Eliot  and  others  as  fifty  feet  long, 
twenty-five  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  high  between 
the  joists,  and  two  stories  high.    A  white  carpenter 

iTbiB  ia  probably  (be  moat  ancient  of  the  IniJian  recorJa  which  the 
town  of  Matick  baa  in  ita  keeping.  Some  of  it  ia  deciphered  with  diffl. 
cnlty  ;  but  tlie  oioet  important  part  waa  copied  into  a  auljatantial  record- 
book  aome  >eara  aince  by  Aualin  Bacon,  and  thia  the  town  will  preaerve. 
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was  employed  for  a  very  short  time  to  direct  about 
the  framing  and  raising,  but  otherwise  the  entire 
work  was  done  by  the  Indians.  They  felled  the  trees 
and  hewed  the  timber  for  the  frame,  carrying  it  on 
Iheir  shoulders  to  the  foundation  already  prepared, 
and  finished  the  structure,  not  in  elegant  style  in- 
deed, but  in  such  substantial  work  as  called  forth  the 
commendations  of  visitors.  The  lower  story  was  fit- 
ted up  for  the  school  and  for  religions  gatherings, 
while  above  was  a  spacious  room  for  the  deposit  of 
Indian  valuables  and  especially  for  the  skins,  etc., 
belonging  to  Waban,  who  was  in  his  way  a  trader. 
Another  part  of  the  second  story  furnished  a  com- 
fortable study  for  Mr.  Eliot  when,  as  was  often  the 
case,  he  came  over  from  Roxbury  and  passed  a  num- 
ber of  days  at  the  Plantation. 

Whether  this  entire  building  waa  surrounded  by 
tall  trees  stripped  of  their  branches  and  set  close  to- 
gether in  the  ground,  after  the  manner  of  the  early 
forts  in  New  England,  it  seems  difficult  to  determine; 
but  either  around  it,  or  in  close  proximity  to  it,  such 
a  fort  was  constructed  and  made  capable  of  defence 
from  hostile  attack.  It  is  supposed  that  for  a  consid- 
erable period,  when  the  weather  was  favorable,  their 
religious  meetings  were  held  in  the  open  air,  for  we 
read  that  the  Indians  constructed  canopies  of  mats 
attached  to  poles — one  for  the  preacher  and  his  at- 
tendants, others  for  the  men  and  women  respectively, 
the  sexes  being  separated  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times  in  English  assemblies.  The  building  de- 
scribed above  was  the  first  church  edifice  in  Natick. 
A  few  of  the  Indian  homes  resembled  somewhat 
small  and  cheaply  constructed  English  houses,  but 
because  of  the  expense  attending  their  erection  and 
the  difficulty  of  warming  them  easily  and  sufficiently 
in  the  winter,  most  preferred  wigwams  like  those  in 
which  they  were  born.  These  were  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  on  three  streets,  two  on  the  north 
side  of  the  stream,  and  one  on  the  south  side.  House 
lots  were  measured  off,  one  being  assigned  to  each 
wigwam,  and  soon  fifty  or  more  Indian  families  were 
established  in  homes  which  at  least  were  deemed 
comfortable,  and  which  were  really  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  filthy  and  crowded  huts  of  their  child- 
hood. 

The  Indians  were  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way  to  adopt  the  customs  of  civilized  life,  while 
their  intellectual  and  moral  training  received  from  Mr. 
Eliot  the  most  constant  and  careful  attention.  With 
their  new  and  spacious  room  for  educational  pur- 
poses a  new  era  opened,  aud  soon  a  large  number 
were  engaged  in  study  and  making,  according  to  all 
reports,  commendable  progress.  An  Indian  by  the 
name  of  Monequassen,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
under  training,  was  engaged  as  teacher.  Governor 
Endicot  and  Rev.  John  Wilson,  of  Boston,  testified 
at  the  time  respecting  the  good  qualifications  of  this 
man  for  his  work.  He  could  read,  spell  and  write  I 
^ — '">-  ~  well  at  least  as  most  of  the  English  teach- 
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ers  of  that  day — while  all  his  instruction  was  given 
under  the  general  superintendence  of  Mr.  Eliot  As 
to  the  Sabbath  services,  we  learn  from  Gookin  that 
■'  upon  the  Lord's  days,  fast  days  and  lecture  days, 
the  people  assemble  at  the  sound  of  a  drum  (for  bells 
they  yet  have  not)  twice  each  day.'" 

This  school  at  Natick,  Mr.  Eliot  plainly  designed 
as  a  seminary  for  the  higher  education  of  the  bright- 
est and  most  promising  among  the  Indian  young  men 
of  his  acquaintance,  that  such  might  be  fitted  for 
instructors  in  less  favored  localities  ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect hia  hopes  were-at  least  partially  realized.  It 
waa  early  discovered  by  this  sharp-sighted,  as  well  as 
devotedly  pious  man,  that  the  exhortations  of  the 
Indians  in  their  own  tongue  had  a  remarkable  effect, 
especially  upon  strangers  who  might  be  present  at 
their  religioua  meetings  (and  the  presence  of  such 
waa  not  uncommon),  and  so  he  established  the  ens- 
torn  of  selecting  two  of  the  scholars  for  each  Sabbath 
"  to  exercise,"  as  it  was  termed ;  that  is,  to  repeat 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  as  he  read  them,  to  offer 
prayer  and  to  give,  in  their  own  language,  the  aab> 
stance  of  his  didconrses.  Mr.  Eliot  himself  cate- 
chised the  adults  when  he  was  present  on  the  Sab- 
bath, aa  he  often  was,  for  many  years,  while  the 
children  were  catechised  by  Monequaasen. 

The  material,  intellectual  and  religions  concerns  of 
the  Plantation  having  been  provided  for  by  these 
arrangements,  Mr.  Eliot  now  directed  his  attention  to 
the  mode  of  civil  government  which  it  wonld  be  best 
for  the  Indians  to  adopt.  Though,  in  a  sense,  they 
were  not  absolutely  independent,  but  were  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  English  colony,  it  seems  to  have  been 
expected  on  all  sides  that  they  would  adopt  what  we 
may  call  municipal  regulations  of  their  own,  and  the 
form  and  scope  of  these  became,  at  a  very  early  day, 
a  serious  matter. 

Under  his  supreme  regard  for  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  Mr.  Eliot's  ideas  respecting  the  beat  form  of 
civil  government  differed  from  those  entertained  by 
most  of  the  Puritan  leaders.  In  one  of  hia  letters  to 
friends  in  England,  he  exclaimed,  "  O  the  blessed 
day  in  England  when  the  Word  of  God  shall  be  their 
Magna  Charter  and  chief  law-book,  and  when  all 
lawyers  must  be  divines  to  study  the  Scriptures." 

Entertaining  such  views,  it  is  not  sorprising  that 
Mr.  Eliot  proposed  to  the  Indians  that  for  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Natick  Plantation  they  should  adopt 
the  Mosaic  code  so  far  as  it  relates  to  civil  officera. 
"England,''  he  assured  them,  "did  flourish  happily 
under  that  kind  of  government,"  alluding,  aa  Profes- 
sor Francis  supposes,  to  King  Alfred's  inatitationa, 
after  he  had  expelled  the  Danes  from  Great  Britain. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Indiana  to  this  proposal  of  Mr.  Eliot. 
August  6, 1651,  a  general  meeting  of  the  Praying  In- 
dians was  held  in  Natick,  but  bow  far  those  who 
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came  from  the  other  Christian  settlements  partici- 
pated in  this  election  of  civil  lulers  we  are  not  in- 
formed. The  most  we  know  is  that  a  ruler  of  a  hun- 
dred, two  rulers  of  fifties  and  rulers  of  tens  were 
chosen  after  Mr.  Eliot  had  prayed  and  expounded  to 
them  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Exodus.  For  the 
ruler  of  one  hundred,  Totherswamp  was  selected, 
who  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  distinguished  for 
uncommon  ability  and  moral  wonh.  Waban,  to 
whom  the  reader  has  been  already  introduced,  was 
chosen  one  of  the  captains  of  fifties.  Ten  captains  of 
tens  were  also  elected,  and  these  Mr.  Eliot  denomi- 
nated iiiAtnyTnera,  after,  as  he  informs  us,  the  custom 
of  the  mother  country,  when,  for  a  little  time,  a  simi- 
lar form  of  government  prevailed  there.  Then  each 
man  was  requested  to  name  his  leader  among  the 
tithingmen,  and,  this  being  done,  the  organization 
of  the  civil  government  was  complete.  A  day  was 
named  for  entering  into  a  solemn  covenant  with  God, 
which  was  also  a  day  for  fasting  and  prayer.  When 
firet  the  rulers  and  then  the  people  had  taken  upon 
themselves  the  solemn  vow  to  live  according  to  the 
commands  of  the  Most  High,  Mr.  Eliot's  heart  was 
full  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

To  show  how  these  rulers  demeaned  themselves  in 
office,  the  following  incident  may  be  related  :  Tother- 
swamp, or  Toteswamp,  as  he  was  sometimes  called, 
the  ruler  of  the  hundred,  had  sent  his  son,  a  boy  of 
eleven  years,  to  one  of  the  settlements  nearer  Boston 
to  purchase  some  supplies.  The  lad  found  in  that 
place  three  of  the  most  vicious  from  the  Praying  In- 
dians, who  were  making  themselves  drunk  upon  sev- 
eral quarts  of  strong  liquor  which  they  bad  obtained 
from  the  English.  One  of  these  men  gave  the 
boy  a  little  rum  in  a  spoon,  and  another-  forced  him 
to  drink  from  a  bottle  till  he  was  thoroughly  intoxi- 
cated; then  they  cried  out,  '•  We  will  now  see  whether 
your  father  will  punish  us  for  drunkenness,  since  you 
are  drunk  as  well  as  we."  Then  a  fight  commenced 
among  the  intoxicated  Indians,  acd  the  boy  did  not 
return  home  till  the  next  day.  The  news  of  their 
shameful  proceeding  reached  Mr.  Eliot  just  as  he  was 
leaving  his  Roxbury  home  lo  pass  the  Sabbath  in 
Natick,  and  he  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
particularly  as  one  of  the  offenders  had  been  em- 
ployed by  him  aa  an  interpreter,  and  was  depended 
upon  to  aid  in  translating  the  Bible  into  the  Indian 
language.  The  rulers  were  wisely  left  to  try  the  case. 
The  position  of  Toteswamp  was  especially  trying,  but 
iu  the  final  decision  the  just  magistrate,  rather  than 
the  father,  prevailed.  Hia  boy,  he  said,  had  often 
been  warned  against  being  found  in  the  company  of 
the  wicked,  so  that,  though  grievously  sinned  against, 
he  was  far  from  being  guiltless,  and  deserved  punish- 
ment. After  mature  deliberation  the  verdict  ren- 
dered was  as  follows :  The  three  chief  offenders 
should  sit  in  the  stocks  a  long  time,  and  then  receive 
thirty  lashes  each  at  the  whipping-post,  while  the 
boy  should  sit  in  the  stocks  a  little  while,  and  then 


be  whipped  by  his  father  in  the  school-room,  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  Indian  children — and  this  ver- 
dict, we  are  assured,  was  faithfully  carried  out. 

In  1658,  the  tract  of  2000  acres  constituting  the 
Natick  Plantation  being  deemed  too  small,  Mr.  Eliot 
petitioned  the  General  Court  for  an  enlargement  and 
readjustment  of  its  boundaries.  His  petition  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  "  to  lay  out  conve- 
nient bounds  to  Natick,  out  of  the  common  lands  ad- 
joining, and  also  to  treat  with  Dedham,  and  compound 
with  them  for  such  lands  aa  lye  adjoining  to  y"  said 
place,  and  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  the  Indians." 
This  committee  laid  out  and  assigned  to  the  Indian 
settlement  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  north  and  west 
of  the  2000  acres  which  had  been  donated  by  Dedham 
in  1650.  But  about  4000  acres  of  this  tract  were 
claimed  by  Dedham,  and  this  town  appealed  to  the 
General  Court  for  redress.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed in  May,  1662,  "  to  make  final  issue  of  the 
controversy  between  the  town  of  Dedham  aud  the 
Indians  at  Natick."  About  a  year  later  this  commit- 
tee reported,  when  the  General  Court  "judgelh  it 
meete  to  grant  Dedham  8000  acres  of  land  in  any 
convenient  place  or  places,  where  it  can  be  found 
free  from  former  granta ;  provided  Dedham  accept 
thia  offer."  Dedham  appears  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement,  for  two  years  later  these  8000 
acres  were  laid  out  for  Dedham,  at  Deerfield,  iu  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  Kiver. 

The  settlement  appears  to  have  prospered  until 
1675,  and  it  was  estimated  a  little  before  this  date 
that  the  whole  number  of  Praying  Indians,  chiefly 
in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  amounted  to  3600, 
of  whom  300  at  least  belonged  to  the  Natick  com- 
munity. 

We  come  now  to  the  sad  part  of  this  Indian  his- 
tory. King  Philip  was  the  son  of  Massasoit,  with 
whom  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  made  a  treaty  that 
was  carefully  observed  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
Philip  was  ambitious,  crafty  and  unscrupulous  to  the 
last  degree.  Deeming  himself  grievously  insulted 
and  wronged  by  the  whites,  he  attempted  to  unite  all 
the  Indian  tribes  in  Southern  New  England  in  an 
effort  to  exterminate  the  colonists;  and  in  this  at- 
tempt nearly  succeeded.  So  general  was  this  alliance 
that  all  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  country  fell 
under  suspicion  and  were  carefully  watched.  A  few 
from  the  Natick  Plantation  were  induced  to  join 
Philip,  but  the  great  body  of  the  Praying  Indians 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  hia  appeals  and  remained  loyal 
to  the  whitea.  But  nothing  could  appeaae  the  jeal- 
ousy and  calm  the  fears  of  the  English. 

Orders  were  soon  issued  for  the  arrest  and  removal 
of  the  Praying  Indiana  of  this  vicinity.  Captain 
Tom,  who  was  among  the  early  residents  of  the  Na- 
tick Plantation,  and  one  of  the  most  respected  of 
the  converts,  was  seized  at  Grafton  and  taken  to 
Boston,  tried  and  condemned  to  be  hung  before 
Mr.   Eliot    was  aware  of    his    peril.      "  I    went  to 
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the  prison  to  comfort  him,"  wrote  Mr.  Eliot.  "  I 
dealt  faithfully  with  him  to  confess  if  it  were  true 
whereof  he  is  accepted,  and  for  which  he  is  con- 
demned. I  believe  he  saith  truth."  Mr.  Eliot  was 
with  him  at  his  execution  :  "  On  the  ladder  he 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  said:  'I  never  did  lift  up 
hand  against  the  English.'  "  No  doubt  Captain  Tom 
was  innocent. 

A  Captain  Mosely  commanded  the  troops  that  were 
sent  to  seize  the  Praying  Indiana  at  Marlborough. 
Arriving  in  the  night,  the  soldiers  surrounded  the 
fort,  seized  the  Indians,  tied  their  hands  behind 
them,  connected  them  together  after  the  manner  of 
the  slave-drivers  of  a  generation  ago,  and  hurried 
them  off  toward  Boston.  In  Oct.,  1675,  Captain  Pren- 
tiss, with  a  company  of  horsemen,  seized  the  Indians 
on  the  Natick  Plantation.  No  resistance  was  offered 
by  the  two  hundred  men,  women  and  children  who 
were  then  living  peaceably  in  Natick,  but  they  col- 
lected together  a  part  of  their  goods,  deposited  them 
in  the  carta  which  the  military  had  brought,  and 
marched  under  the  leadership  of  their  captors  to  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  United  States  Arsenal  at 
Watertown.  At  that  point  Mr.  Eliot  met  them  and 
did  all  in  his  power  to  comfort  and  cheer  them  in 
their  great  sorrow.  The  tide  serving,  at  midnight 
they  were  taken  on  board  some  barges  and  removed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Deer  Island,  in  Boston 
Harbor. 

The  Court  had  directed  the  county  treasurer  "  to 
take  care  for  the  provision  of  these  Indians,"  so  as  "  to 
prevent  their  perishing  by  any  extremity ;"  but  the 
winter  following  was  terribly  severe,  the  snow  was 
deep,  their  clothing  was  insufficient,  and  from  all  ac- 
counts their  provisions  barely  served  to  prevent 
starvation.  When  visited  by  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr. 
Gookin,  during  the  month  of  December,  1675,  they 
were  found  patient  under  their  trials,  but  suffering 
greatly. 

This  whole  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
at  Boston  was  cowardly  and  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
Their  plea  that  their  action  was  taken  as  well  for  the 
safety  of  the  Indians  as  for  their  own,  was  a  subter- 
fuge unworthy  of  reasonable  men,  and  cannot  be  con- 
demned too  severely. 

As  to  the  Natick  Indians,  eight  in  number,  who 
were  found  with  Philip's  warriors  and  taken  prison- 
ers by  the  English,  all  were  condemned  to  die,  after 
several  trials. 

"  Meantime,"  says  the  old  Indian  chronicle,  "  Mr. 
Eliot  and  Captain  Guggins  (Gookin)  pleaded  so  very 
hard  for  the  Indiana  that  the  whole  Council  knew  not 
what  to  do  about  them.  They  hearkened  to  Mr.  Eiiot 
for  his  Gravity,  Age  and  Wisdom,  and  also  for  that 
he  iiath  been  the  chief  Instrument  that  the  Lord  hath 
made  use  of  in  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the 
Heathen  ;  and  was  their  Teacher  till  the  time  that 
some  Indians  were  brought  up  in  the  University  to 
supply  his  place.    But  for  Captain  Guggins,  why  such 


a  wise  Council  as  they  should  be  so  overbourne  by 
him  cannot  be  judged  otherwise  than  because  of  his 
daily  troubling  them  with  his  Impertinencies  and 
multitudinous  Speeches,  insomuch  that  it  was  told 
him  on  the  Bench  by  a  very  worthy  Person  (Captain 
Oliver)  then  present,  that  he  ought  rather  to  be  con- 
fined among  his  Indians  than  to  sit  on  the  Bench. 

■'  But  so  it  was  that  by  one  and  two  at  a  time  most 
of  these  eight  Indiaju  (and  four  were  sent  afterwards 
on  the  same  account)  were  let  loose  by  Night." 

Plainly  the  writer  of  the  above  was  influenced  by 
strong  prejudices,  for  Mr.  Gookin,  as  superintendent 
of  the  Indians  that  acknowledged  fealty  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  was  not  only  benevolent,  but  wise  and 
discreet. 

The  Natick  Indiana  imprisoned  on  Deer  Island  ap- 
pear to  have  been  divided  into  four  companies  in 
1676,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Englishmen  in 
different  towns  of  the  Province.  The  first  company 
were  sent  to  Medford  to  James  Rammeny  Marsh — 
twenty-five  men  and  twenty-five  women  and  children, 
The  second  company,  we  are  told,  "  live  near  Natick 
adjoining  to  garison-house"  of  Andrew  Dewin  and 
his  sons — ten  men  and  forty  women  and  chUdren. 
The  third  company,  "  with  Waban,"  seem  to  have 
been  placed  under  the  care  of  Joseph  Miller  and  Cap- 
tain Prentiss,  " neare  the  Falls  of  Charles  River"— 
twelve  men  and  fifty  women  and  children.  The 
fourth  company  were  "  at  Nonantum,"  on  land  belong- 
ing to  John  Cooms,  and  were  employed  by  him  and 
others  on  their  farms — fifteen  men  and  sixty  women 
and  children.  Total,  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven- 
Besides  these,  about  thirty  were  "  put  out  to  service 
to  the  English,"  "three  were  executed,"  "above 
twenty  ran  away.'" 

The  death  of  King  Philip,  who  was  shot  by  a 
treacherous  Indian  in  August,  1676,  brought  to  an 
end  this  most  cruel  and  destructive  war  which  he 
inaugurated,  and  some  of  the  Natick  Indians  soon 
began  to  return  to  their  homes ;  but  sickness  and 
death  had  greatly  reduced  their  numbers.  Mr.  Eliot 
bore  the  most  ample  testimony  to  their  patience,  for- 
giving spirit  and  adherence  to  Christian  principle 
under  their  sore  trials.  But  they  came  back  poor  and 
disheartened.  To  repair  the  wastes  occasioned  by 
their  enforced  absence  for  a  year  or  more  was  not  a 
pleasant  undertaking. 

Their  school  and  religious  services  were  resumed, 
for  their  old  friend  and  guide  was  yet  among  them 
when  the  feebleness  and  infirmities  of  old  age  would 
permit ;  but  while  they  were  in  a  measure  prosperous 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, they  never  recovered  from  the  shock  expe- 
rienced through  the  unjust  and  cruel  treatment  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  officials  of  the  Province. 
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NA  TICK.—{  Continued). 
1700-1800. 

Anomaiimt  Contliiionof  Ute  Towmltip — Change  in  the  Indian  GoremmerU — 
Their  Reccrdt — PopuUtiion — Act*  os  Proprietura— Allotment  of  L<in<h — 
&iU  of  Uie  tiame—Sutick  an  a  Payi*h — Aclt  of  General  Court  Relating  to 
it — Parish  3Ieeting& — Warning  Ont  of  3Vic»i — In  the  Rev'-hUionarit  War 
— I^trish  Declaration  Regarding  Independence — Satick  Soldiere — (JaUi  of 
Allegiance —  Tovn  Incorporated. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  period  indicated 
above,  the  condition  of  Natick  was  anomalous.  At 
the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  simply 
an  Indian  settlement,  as  it  had  been  for  fifty  years. 
The  land  was  owned  by  the  Indians,  and  so  far  as  it 
was  cleared  and  cultivated  this  was  done  by  the  Indi- 
ans. They  claimed  the  fish  in  the  lakes,  ponds  and 
Btreams,  and,  so  far  as  municipal  government  was 
maintained,  the  laws  were  made  and  executed  by  the 
Indians.  Their  school  had  an  Indian  teacher  and 
their  Sabbath  services  were  conducted  by  one  of  their 
own  nationality.  And  yet  it  is  plain  that  their 
contact  wiih  the  whites  was  gradually  modifying  their 
characters  and  nearly  ail  their  habits  and  customs. 
After  the  trial  of  the  Mosaic  Code,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  they  were  ready  to 
substitute  other  o£Scers  for  their  captains  of  hundreds, 
fiAies  and  tens. 

Many  of  them  had  learned  to  write  and  one,  at 
least,  had  become  a  skillful  penman,  as  the  stray 
leaves  of  their  records  now  in  the  office  cf  the  town 
clerk  of  Natick  attest,  though  the  items  contained 
in  these  are  generally  without  date  and  largely  in  the 
Indian  language.  Before  1719  they  were  transacting 
their  public  business  like  any  of  the  neighboring 
towns  and  recording  their  proceedings  in  the  most 
methodical  and  legible  manner. 

How  many  there  were  of  the  Indians  who  regarded 
the  Natick  Plantation  as  their  home,  from  1700  to 
1725,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  In  1678  there 
were  212  "  Praying  Indians  "  in  Natick,  and  about 
ninety  years  later  there  were  only  thirty-seven.  The 
historian  Bacon  records  a  tradition  that  about  the 
year  1700  three  hundred  Indians  paraded  at  an  Indi- 
an training  in  this  place.  It  must  not  be  understood 
that  all  of  these  belonged  in  Natick,  for  in  the  most 
prosperous  days  of  the  plantation,  just  before  King 
Philip's  war,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  entire  adult 
population  of  the  place  equaled  this  number. 

If  this  parade  ever  took  place,  the  three  hundred 
Indian  soldiers  must  have  come  largely  from  other 
Indian  settlements  in  the  region. 

The  Indians  kept  records  of  all  their  business  aa  a 
plantation  certainly  after  the  year  1700,  but  a  large 
part  of  these  have  perished. 

Under  the  date  of  1702  an  account  has  been  pre- 
served of  "  a  meeting  of  selectmen  and  principal!  In- 
dians of  the  Town  of  Natick,"  to  run  certain  boun- 


dary lines.  In  1708  a  "  Tything  man  "  and  constables 
were  chosen,  at  which  time  Thomas  Waban,  son  of 
the  old  Indian  chief  of  Nonantum  and  Natick  in 
1650,  was  "  Town  Clerk,"  making  his  entries  in  the 
records  in  the  best  style  of  English  town  officers.  In 
1716  the  town  officers  "  were  sworn  in  "  as  well  as 
chosen,  and  this  was,  doubtless,  a  common  proceed- 
ing. Later  we  have  a  "list  of  the  haires  of  the 
plantation  or  proprietary  of  Natick,"  and  in  this  list 
thirty-three  name^  are  given.  From  1728,  in  a  sepa- 
rate record-book  from  the  one  about  to  be  described, 
we  have  regular  proprietors'  records,  which  are  made 
up  largely  of  the  acts  of  Indian  committees  in  laying 
out  lands,  the  whole  being  approved  of  and  assented 
to  by  Francis  Fullam,  Esq.  Mr.  Fullam  was,  at  that 
time,  superintendent  of  such  of  the  Indians  as 
acknowledged  fealty  to  the  English  government  of 
the  Province  of  Massachusetti  Bay,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Court.  He  resided  in  Wes- 
ton, and  for  many  years  appears  to  have  been  present 
at  most  of  the  business  meetings  of  the  Indians,  by 
whom  he  was  highly  esteemed. 

The  Indian  committees  for  laying  out  lands  often 
signed  the  surveys  with  their  marks. 

In  1733  Thomas  Peagan,  Jr.,  was  chosen  "Saxton," 
and  by  a  vote  of  the  meeting  swine  were  permitted  to 
go  at  large  in  the  plantation. 

William  Robinson,  of  Sudbury,  and  Elizabeth  Tom, 
of  Natick,  had  their  intention  of  marriage  published 
June  7,  1735. 

Going  back  a  few  years  in  the  order  of  time,  there 
is  inserted  here  an  Indian  document  of  great  import- 
ance. It  is  taken  from  their  second  book  of  records, 
and  the  whole  entry  is  made  in  extremely  beautiful 
handwriting,  but  by  whom  does  not  appear. 

"  At  a  UeDeral  Town  Meeting  of  ye  Propriutora,  Freeholders  and  In- 
babitaDts  of  ;e  Town  of  Natick,  Orderly  Warned  aDd  Uet  together  Oa 
Monday  the  11th  Pay  of  May  1719. 

"  lat.  la  Order  to  ye  better  Stateing,  DiatiogaishiDg,  Koowiog  and 
Settling  the  Proprietois  and  Proprietee  of  ya  Landa  in  Kutick  and  rents 
of  ye  money  of  the  Maguncoge  Luods.  and  also  of  the  freeholdera  Dis- 
trict from  the  other  Inhabitants  of  Natick,  also  to  order  How  ye  Yearly 
PaymeotB  of  ye  s**  Bents  Shall  be  Hec^  for  ye  future  of  the  Hou^'i* 
Trustees  and  paid  to  the  Indian  Propriety  of  Natick  lands. 

"2dly.  To  take  Effectual  care  to  prevent  Stripp  anil  Waate  of  Wood  and 
Timber,  Standing,  Lying  or  Growing  on  ye  Comon  and  Undivided 
Lands  In  Natick  ur  the  UnnecesBr;  Selling  of  je  Tiiuber,  Polea  ur  Trees 
from  Said  Cumoos. 

"3nily.  To  Take  ESectuul  Care  that  Each  Person's  allottment  of  ye 
Land  in  Natick,  now  Laid  out  and  to  be  Laid  ont  by  Jlr.  Jones,  Surveyor, 
be  very  Exactly  tH  Truly  Kecorded,  and  that  ye  Surveyor  be  (aid  for 
Laying  out  of  the  Same. 

Fkancis  FtnxiM,  Esoa.,  Pbeskmt  at  S''  MtmNO. 
**  Voted  unanimously  at  the  above  Said  Meeting  That  Abraham  Speen, 
James  Speeo,  Moses  Speen,  Josiub  Speen,  Itaac  Speen,  John  Speen, 
Isaac  Uuniquaaio,  John  Wansamugs  heirs  of,  Capt,  Thomas  Waban, 
Thomas  Peagan,  Simond  Epbraim,  Beujamiu  Tray,  Samuel  Bon  man, 
Sami^  Wills  Right,  Sam"  Ompatanin,  Bannah  Tabunsug,  Solumou 
Thomas  in  Maquahos  Right,  Israel  Pumhamon  alias  Bumnimarsh,  Sam- 
uel Abraham  and  also  John  Neesoumin  if  he  Live  and  Dye  in  ye  Woike 
of  ye  Goepel  Ministry  in  Natick,  Shall  be  henceforward  Allowed,  Held, 
Reputed  and  Dlstlnguiabed  to  be  ye  Only  and  true  proprietors  of  Nutlck, 
to  whom  the  Keats  and  the  Money  of  the  Maguncoge  Lands  shall  fi-om 
Time  to  Tyme  Hereafter  be  paid  by  snch  Person  or  Persons  aa  Shall,  in 
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behalf  of  the  ludinna^  receive  Che  Same  of  ye  Trusteea,  &  also  the  whole 
property  or  Right  to  all  the  Conion  nnd  TIndivided  Landd  ia  the  bouDds 
of  the  Town  of  Natick  to  be  p«i  to  s^  Proprieture  and  Ihelr  heire  for 
Ever,  ye  said  NeesDumtn  to  have  equal  Share  in  S<i  Rent  blooey  During 
Ilia  continuance  in  ye  MiniHtry  in  Natick.  Each  Proprietor's  propor- 
tion in  the  first  Diviaion  of  Laudd  to  be  aa  foUoweth." 

Then  follows  the  allotment  of  sixty  acres  of  land  to 
each  of  these  proprietors,  with  the  number  of  the  page 
of  the  record-book  upon  which  the  surveys  are  re- 
corded. 

At  the  same  meeting  certain  persons,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty-seven,  are  designated  to  "be  Known 
and  Distinguished  For  Ever  Hereafter,"  "  by  the 
name  of  freeholders,"  the  same  to  have  no  right  to 
any  "Rent  Money"  or  to  any  later  division  of  land 
in  said  Natick. 

To  eleven  of  these  were  assigned  severally  sixty 
acres  of  land,  to  one  fifty  acres,  and  to  each  of  the  re- 
maining fifteen,  thirty  acres ;  but  upon  what  principle 
this  distribution  was  made,  we  know  not. 

This  action  disposed  of  2360  acres  of  the  common 
land. 

At  the  same  meeting  Francis  Fullam,  Esq.,  was 
constituted  the  agent  of  the  Indians  to  receive  and 
pay  out  their  rent  money,  and  to  see  that  the  above- 
mentioned  allotments  of  land  should  "  be  very  exactly 
recorded  in  the  New  town  book." 

To  understand  this  matter  of  rent  money,  it  should 
here  be  stated  that  the  Magunkook  lands  lay  orig- 
inally beyond  the  western  boundary  of  Natick,  but 
by  an  exchange  of  territory  with  8herborn,  a  part  of 
them  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Natick  Indians. 
On  the  petition  of  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot,  1000  acres  had  been 
granted,  soon  after  1669,  to  this  plantation,  and  he 
there  established  a  school.  Mr.  Gookin  speaks  of 
"  Magunkaquog  as  the  seventh  of  the  Old  Praying 
Towns,"  and  oftherebeing  "eleven  families  and  about 
55  souls"  in  the  place.  In  1715  the  trustees  of  "The 
Hopkins  Donation  "  asked  of  the  General  Court  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  of  the  Indian  inhabitants  of 
Natick  "  a  tract  of  waste-land,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Magunkaquog,"  and  this  petition 
was  granted. 

The  territory  thus  acquired,  with  lands  lying  west 
of  it,  was  incorporated  in  1724  into  a  township  called 
Hopkinton.  An  arrangement  was  made  with  the  In- 
dians that  they  should  receive  an  annual  rental  for 
the  lands  which  they  parted  with,  and  this  waa  paid 
to  their  agent,  and  distributed  by  him  among  the 
Natick  Indians  for  thirty-five  years  or  more  after 
the  sale  of  the  lands.  The  territory  conveyed  consti- 
tutes at  this  time  portions  of  Hopkinton  and  Ashland.' 
The  town  officers  appear  to  have  been  all  Indians 
until  the  March  meeting  in  173.3,  when  Thomas  Ellis 
was  chosen  one  of  the  tithingmen  and  John  Sawin 
one  of  the  constables.  A  year  later  (in  the  presence 
of  Francis  Fullam,  Esq.)  Thomas  Peagan  was 
chosen  moderator,  and  David  Morse  town  clerk,  with 

'  See  Temple'B  •'  Hiatorj',*'  PP.  61-71. 


three  Indians  as  selectmen.  The  other  officers  were 
divided  about  equally  between  the  whites  and  the  In- 
dians. 

The  last  clerk  of  the  proprietors  made  his  last  entry 
in  their  records  in  1787,  and  this  informs  us  that,  at 
that  date,  there  were  in  Natick  several  small  pieces 
of  undivided  land  of  no  great  value,  which  they  de- 
sired of  the  General  Court  power  to  sell  and  liberty  to 
divide  the  net  proceeds  among  themselves.  In  1764 
there  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  township  sixty-five 
white  families,  and  it  is  stated  that,  at  that  time,  the 
whites  greatly  outnumbered  the  Indians. 

January  3,  1745,  Natick  was  constituted  a  pre- 
cinct, or  parish,  by  the  action  of  the  General  Court. 
By  this  change  the  responsibility  for  the  regulation  of 
the  civil  affairs  of  the  township  passed  from  the  Indi- 
ans to  the  whites,  and  the  former  lost  what  they  may 
have  deemed  their  citizenship.  From  this  time  on- 
ward no  Indian  held  a  town  office,  but  consider- 
ably later,  it  is  said,  not  a  few  of  the  white  members 
of  the  church  voted  for  an  Indian  aa  deacon. 

1745.  At  this  date  the  history  of  Natick  as  a 
township,  as  this  term  is  generally  understood,  be- 

gin". 

The  action  of  the  General  Court  by  which  this 
change  was  efiiected  was  as  follows: 

"  In  the  Hooaa  of  Represent"",  3d  Jan.,  1745,  Toted  that  the  Flanta- 
tioQ  known  by  the  name  of  Natick,  and  lying  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, l>e  and  hereby  i>  erected  Into  u  Precinct  or  Parish  ;  and  the  Infaabi- 
tanta  of  Said  Plantation  are  hereby  endowed  with  all  the  Prlvilegee,  and 
subjected  to  all  the  Duties  which  the  Inhabitants  of  other  Precincts  or 
Parishes,  afl  such,  are,  by  the  laws  of  the  Province,  endowed  with  or 
subjected  to ;  and  whereas  the  said  Plantation  is  not  annexed  to  any 
township  within  this  province,  and  cannot  by  law  raise  moole*  for  lay- 
ing out  and  maiDtaiuiug  their  highways,  for  the  snpport  of  their  poor, 
and  for  maintaining  a  school ;  It  is  further  voted  that  the  Parish  Asses- 
sors in  B*  Plantation,  the  Parish  Cnnstableo,  or  Collectors,  to  collect  all 
such  sums  as  at  a  Parish  njeetiog  regularly  warned  for  that  purpose, 
shall  be  voted  to  bo  raised  for  the  usee  and  servicea  aforeeaid,  and  the 
Parish  Committee  shall  have  the  same  Power  in  Said  Precinct  or  Parish, 
with  respect  to  the  Privileges  aforesaid,  as  tbe  Selectmen  of  any  town 
have  by  law  in  Such  Town." 

In  this  manner  Natick  became,  for  nearly  all  im- 
portant purposes,  a  town  under  tbe  name  of  a  parish, 
and  such  it  continued  to  be  for  the  space  of  thirty-six 
years. 

April  23,  1746  another  act  appears  to  have  been 
passed,  as  follows : 

"Wbereaji  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Natick  are  Indiana  and  the 
minister  there  is  in  a  great  measure  supported  by  charitable  donations  or 
funds  fur  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indiana  and  it  is  reaaonable 
that  the  House  for  Public  Woreblp  should  alwaysbe  placed  convenient 
fur  them,  it  is  further  ordered  that  no  vote  or  acts  of  tbe  S'  Pirish  of 
Natick  for  altering  the  phice  of  Public  Worabip  shall  be  deemed  valid  or 
have  any  effect  until  they  ara  approTed  by  tbia  Court.** 

This  explains  the  reason  why  there  waa  so  mach 
difficulty,  for  many  years,  in  building  a  meeting- 
house and  establishing  public  worship  in  the  centre 
of  the  township,  even  after  this  part  of  the  parish  had 
become  populous. 

The  General  Court  having  provided  for  the  first 
parish  meeting,  it  waa  legally  warned  and  opened  by 
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David  Morse  May  12,  1746,  with  Ebenezer  Felch  as 
moderator. 

The  Parish  Committee  chosen  consisted  of  Ebenezer 
Felch,  Edward  Ward,  Captain  John  Goodenow, 
Lieutenant  Timothy  Bacon  and  John  Coolidge. 
Ebenezer  Felch  was  elected  pariah  clerk,  and,  with 
Captain  John  Goodenow  and  Lieutenant  Timothy 
Bacon,  constituted  the  first  Board  of  Assessors ;  John 
Bacon  and  Jonathan  Carver  were  chosen  constables, 
and  the  other  offices  belonging  to  the  organization  of 
a  township  were  filled,  including  the  choice  of  Thomas 
Bawin  and  Daniel  Bacon  as  "  deer  reves." 

The  parish  meetings,  for  years,  were  chiefly  held  in 
the  meeting-house  at  South  Naiick.  May  22,  1749, 
the  building  of  a  new  meeting-house  at  South  Natick 
having  been  previously  determined  upon,  the  parish 
voted  "  to  give  the  Indians  an  equal  privilege  with 
them  (selves)  in  a  new  meeting-house  if  they  will  meet 
with  them,"  and  the  same  year  "  two  thousand  pound, 
old  Tenor,"  were  raised  "  in  order  to  the  carrying  on 
the  work "  of  building.  During  nearly  all  of  the 
time  that  Natick  was  a  parish,  movements  were  made 
to  induce  the  Indian  preachers  at  South  Natick, 
Messrs.  Peabody  and  Badger,  to  consent  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  church  edifice  in  the  centre  of  the  town  and 
the  establishment  of  Christian  ordinances  here.  Under 
the  head  "  Ecclesiastical  "  of  this  historical  sketch, 
those  matters  will  be  fully  considered. 

Under  the  date  of  February  15,  1749-50,  we  find 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  notifications  regarding  per- 
sons who  came  from  time  to  time  to  Natick  to  reside : 

"  To  Hr.  Samner  Uoree,  constable  of  the  Paiiah  of  Natick.  We  the 
committee  of  the  S<1  (Pariali)  of  Natick  beiog  informed  that  Ebenezer  Wi|. 
son  and  Jane  Penneman,  widow,  are  come  to  reside  or  dwell  Id  this  Par- 
ish, and  not  hariog  been  bore  eleven  months,  you  are  therefore  hereby  re- 
quired in  his  Mi^esty's  name  forthwith  to  warn  the  above  named  per. 
sons  forthwith  to  depart  out  of  this  Parish  and  stay  no  longer  therein, 
and  make  return  of  this  warrant  vrith  yonr  doings  thereon  to  myself  as 
speedily  aa  may  be.    By  order  of  the  Parish  Committee, 

"  Ebenezeb  Felch,  Parith  Clerk." 

This  warrant  was  immediately  executed. 

The  parish  records  show  that  from  1750  to  1772 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six  persons  (beside  "  their 
children  "  in  a  number  of  instances),  who  had  come 
to  the  pariah  to  reside,  received  similar  warnings  to 
leave.  In  the  later  cases  of  this  description  the 
words  "  not  permitted  "  are  inserted  in  the  warning, 
and  in  one  instance  the  person  named  was  "  a  Molatto 
Girl."  From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  in  its  early 
years  the  Natick  parish  did  as  some  of  the  towns  in 
New  Hampshire,  settled  about  the  same  time,  were 
accustomed  to  do,  viz.:  they  warned  out  every  family 
that  should  come  in  to  reside,  no  matter  how  high  its 
standing  might  have  been  in  the  place  from  whence  it 
came. 

This  proceeding,  which  seems  to  us  oo  objection- 
able, was  merely  to  comply  with  the  law  regarding 
strangers  obtaining  a  residence  in  any  particular  lo- 
cality, thus  preventing  the  accumulation  of  paupers 
in  any  town  or  parish. 


But  whatever  its  purpose  may  have  been,  the  whole 
matter  must  have  had  a  disagreeable  aspect,  and  the 
custom  (except  in  special  cases)  seems  to  have  been 
wisely  discontinued  after  1772. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  records  of  the  Na- 
tick parish  furnish  us  but  little  more  than  a  full  and 
intelligible  account  of  all  that  was  done  in  the  way 
of  laying  out  roads,  building  bridges,  establishing 
boundaries,  raising  and  paying  out  money  for  public 
improvements  and  other  matters  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  following  from  the  parish  records  is  of  inter- 
est 

"  To  Iht  Stlectmen  of  Katick : 

"  Gentlermti :  These  are  to  give  Notice  that  I  have  taken  in  to 
Dwell  with  me  .\bruliiim  Purkhust,  bis  wife,  Hannah,  and  five  cliii- 
dren.  viz.,  Abraham,  William,  John,  Hannah  and  Ruth,  last  from 
Waithum — under  low  circumstances,  cume  to  me  the  13  day  of  Instant 
Sep'. 


'  Natick,  Sept.  28,  1763." 


"Jaaxs  Beal. 


This  notice,  recorded  as  it  is,  doubtless  saved  the 
family  named  from  being  warned  out  of  the  Parish, 
as  Mr.  Beal  thus  became  responsible  for  its  mainten- 
ance. 

In  1774,  when  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  British 
Government  were  awakening  indignation  and  the 
spirit  of  resistance  all  over  the  land,  this  parish  chose 
a  Committee  of  Inspection  and  Correspondence  "  to 
c&rry  into  execution  the  agreement  and  association 
of  the  late  respectable  Continental  Congress,"  and 
this  important  committee  was  composed  of  Captain 
John  Coolidge,  Mr.  Peletiah  Morse,  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Boden,  Captain  Joseph  Morse  and  Lieutenant 
Abel  Perry.  Of  the  doings  of  this  committee  we 
have  no  particular  information,  but,  like  similar  com- 
mittees all  over  the  land,  it  had,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  all  it  could  do  in  watching  and  reporting 
the  movements  of  the  Tories,  and  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Continental  and 
Provincial  Conventions. 

May  12,  1775,  the  parish  was  called  upon  "  to  see 
if  the  inhabitants  will  provide  Guns  and  Blankets 
for  Soldiers  that  are  going  into  the  Service,  that  are 
destitute."  In  this  case  the  action  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  affirmative.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was 
voted  to  relieve  "  Capt.  Joseph  Morse,  Lieut.  Wil- 
liam Boden  and  Lieut.  Abel  Perry  from  being  Se- 
lectmen" (or  rather  Parish  Committee),  because  they 
were  "  going  into  the  Massachusetts  service,"  and  to 
appoint  "  Lieut.  Timothy  Smith,  Elijah  Goodenow 
and  William  Bacon  in  their  room." 

Of  the  part  borne  by  the  people  of  Natick  in  the 
memorable  conflict  with  the  British,  at  Concord  and 
Lexington,  April  19, 1775,  our  knowledge  is  very  lim- 
ited. All  that  we  know  comes  to  us  through  the 
statements  of  the  historian,  William  Biglow  (1830), 
but  as  he  had  the  facts  which  he  gives  us  from  eye- 
witnesses of,  and  participants  in,  the  fight,  they  may 
be  deemed  reliable. 

Earlier  in    the  month  intimations  aeem  to  have 
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reached  Natick  that  a  body  of  British  troops  were 
about  to  march  upon  Concord,  and  so  the  Naiick  sol- 
diers were  not  wholly  unprepared  to  leave  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  and  "  every  man,"  as  one  of  the 
survivors  expressed  it,  "  was  on  that  morning  a  min- 
ute-man." "  The  alarm  was  given  eiirly,  and  all 
marched,  full  of  spirit  and  energy  to  meet  the  Brit- 
ish. But  few  bad  an  opportunity  to  attack  them," 
because  when  the  men  arrived  from  this  region,  their 
enemies  were  in  full  retreat.  "  Ceas&r  Ferret  and  his 
son  John  (from  Natick),  arrived  at  a  house  near 
Lexington  Meeting-house,  but  a  short  time  before 
the  British  soldiers  reached  that  place  on  their  re- 
treat from  Concord.  The  two  discharged  their  mus- 
kets upon  the  regulars  from  the  entry  and  secreted 
themselves  under  the  cellar-stairs  till  the  enemy  had 
passed  by." '  These  men  escaped  safely,  but  in  the 
encounters  of  that  day  Captain  David  Bacon,  of  Na- 
tick, was  killed. 

All  warrants  for  the  parish  meetings  before  May 
20,  1776,  had  been  issued  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty, 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  but  from  the  date  just 
given  onward,  the  freemen  met  under  the  authority 
of  the  Government  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

How  many  soldiers  from  this  place  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain.  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  place  had  been  settled  were  such  that  the 
white  population  of  the  township  at  that  time  was 
small.  So  far  as  known,  but  one  military  company 
from  Natick,  and  organized  with  Natick  officers,  was 
present  at  the  Bunker  Hill  battle,  but  not  a  few  sol- 
diers from  this  place  were  connected  with  companies 
and  regiments  raised  chiefly  in  the  neighboring  towns. 
Captain  Baldwin,  of  Natick,  fell  at  Bunker  Hill,  but 
how  many  others  from  this  place  met  with  a  similar 
fate  on  that  memorable  day  cannot  be  determined. 

At  a  large  parish-meeting  June  20.  1776,  of  which 
Captain  James  Mann  was  moderator,  the  following 
action  was  taken  : 

"In  Conaeqaence  of  a  Besolve  of  the  late  House  of  Repreaentativea 
being  laid  Uifure  the  town,  setting  forth  their  sense  of  the  obligations 
which  lie  upon  every  town  in  this  Colony,  solemnly  to  engage  to  support 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  the  Honorable  Continental  Congress, 
should  said  Congress,  for  the  safety  of  the  American  Colonies,  come  into 
the  measure  of  declaring  tbeniaelvea  independent  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain;  it  was  unanimously  voted,  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
many  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  passed  in  diverse  sessions  of  the 
same,  within  about  thirteen  yeara  past,  relating  to  said  Colonies  espf^ 
cially  those  within  the  two  or  three  last  years,  by  which  every  idea  of 
moderation,  justice,  humanity  and  Christianity  is  entirely  laid  aside, 
and  those  principles  and  measures  adopted  and  pntsued  which  would 
dlsgtace  the  moet  unenlightened  and  uncivilized  tribe  of  aboriginal 
natives,  in  the  moat  interior  part  of  this  exteiuive  continent ;  and  also 
in  consideration  of  the  glaring  impropriety,  incapacity  and  fatal  tend, 
ency  of  any  State  whatever,  at  the  dntanci^  of  three  thousand  miles,  to 
legislate  for  theae  Colonies,  which  at  the  same  time  are  so  numerous,  so 
knowing  and  so  capable  of  legislating,  or  to  have  a  negative  upon 
those  laws  which  they  in  their  respective  Assemblies  and  by  their  united 
representation  in  General  Conrt  shall  from  time  to  time  enact  aud  ea- 
tjiblish  for  themselves  ;  and  fur  diverse  othor  cooaiderutiona  which  for 

'  Biglow,  page  4 1. 


brevity's  sake  we  omit  to  mention— We.  the  inhabitants  of  Natick,  1q 
town-meetiug  assembled,  do  hereby  declare,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of 
the  before-mentioned  Resolve,  that  should  the  Honorable  Continental 
Congress  declare  these  American  Colonies  independent  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  we  will,  with  our  Uvea  and  fortunes,  join  with  the 
other  inhabitants  of  this  Colony  aud  with  those  of  the  other  Colonies,  in 
supporting  them  in  said  measure,  which  we  look  upon  to  be  both  im- 
portant and  necessary  ;  and  which,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  express  an 
opinion,  the  sooner  it  is  eutered  into  the  fewer  difficulties  shall  we  have 
to  conflict  with,  and  the  grand  objects  of  peace,  liberty  and  safety  will 
be  more  Ukely  speedily  tu  be  reatored  and  eatabliabed  iu  our  once  happy 
land. 

"Dajiixl  Uouk,  Town  Cterk.** 

Rev.  Stephen  Badger  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  drafted  this  declaration,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  how  unsparing  it  is  in'  its  arraignment  of 
the  blind  and  infatuated  Government  that,  with  an 
iron  hand,  was  ruling  the  American  Colonies.  Noth- 
ing can  better  show  how  loyal  to  humanity,  right  and 
justice  the  people  of  Natick  were  in  1776. 

The  day  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  adopted  by  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  viz.:  July 
3,  1776,  a  parish-meeting  was  held,  of  which  Samuel 
Wells  was  moderator,  when  it  was  voted  to  give 
"Seven  pounds  as  an  additional  sum  to  the  bounty 
of  seven  pounds  that  the  Colony  gives  to  those  that 
Inlist  into  the  Canada  Expedition." 

Then  followed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
July  4,  1776,  a  printed  copy  of  which  the  Council  of 
State  ordered  to  be  sent  to  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
within  the  bounds  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  direc- 
tion to  read  the  same  to  their  respective  congregations 
"  as  soon  as  divine  service  is  ended  in  the  afternoon 
on  the  first  Lord's  Day  after  they  shall  have  received 
it ;  after  such  publication  thereof,  to  deliver  the  said 
Declaration  to  the  Clerks  of  their  several  towns  or 
districts,  who  are  hereby  required  to  record  the  same 
in  their  respective  Town  or  District  Boobs,  therein  to 
remain  as  a  perpetual  Memorial  thereof." 

This  admirable  arrangement  was  carried  out,  and 
so  we  have  upon  the  ancient  parish  records,  in  plain 
but  beautiful  writing,  a  copy  of  the  great  declaration, 
page  147  and  onward. 

Then  for  the  space  of  nearly  seven  years  the  action 
of  the  parish  in  its  frequent  meetings  bad  respect 
chiefly  to  the  raising  of  men  and  money  to  support 
the  war  for  independence. 

The  following  sets  forth  the  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Natick  during  those  years  of  trial : 

At  a  parish  meeting  May  16,  1777,  it  was  "  Voted 
that  the  town  grant  money  to  pay  the  Charges  of  the 
Present  war  from  the  19th  day  of  April,  1775  (the  date 
of  the  fight  at  Lexington),  encluding  the  men  that 
are  or  must  be  raised  to  Compleat  the  Continental 
Army,  and  be  assessed  forthwith  for  the  same." 

To  prepare  clothing  for  its  soldiers  in  the  field 
called  for  the  repeated  action  of  the  parish.  May  22, 
1780,  the  parish  voted  to  pay  to  three  individuals  on 
the  clothing  account  the  sum  of  £235  10«. 

The  enlisting  or  hiring  soldiers  for  the  Continental 
Army  continued  till  the  close  of  the  war,  the  treaty  of 
peace  being  signed  January  20,  1783.     How  many 
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soldiers  Natick  furnished  to  achieve  our  independence 
it  is  impossible  to  determine,  and  will  be  till  the 
Revolutionary  rolls,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  State, 
shall  have  been  arranged.  No  record  is  found  of  the 
deaths  among  the  Natick  soldiers  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  but  a  considerable  number  must  have 
fa'.len.  The  historian  of  Natick,  O.  N.  Bacon  (1856), 
gives  us  the  names  of  a  company  from  this  place 
under  the  command  of  Captain  James  Mann,  in  Col- 
onel Samuel  Bullard's  regiment,  that  marched  on  the 
alarm  just  before  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  These 
soldiers  were  paid  for  two  days'  services  and  allowed 
one  j>enny  per  mile  for  travel,  the  whole  bill  amount- 
ing to  £11.  8s.  9d.  The  other  officers  beside  Captain 
Mann  were  Timothy  Smith,  lieutenant;  Daniel 
Morse,  ensign;  and  Oliver  Bacon,  Henry  Loker, 
Elijah  Esty  and  Hezekiah  Broad,  sergeants.  The 
privates  numbered  thirty-four.  Whether  these  men 
were  actually  in  the  fight  June  17,  1775,  is  doubtful, 
for  only  a  small  part  of  the  forces  assembled  from 
nearly  every  part  of  New  England,  were  really  en- 
gaged in  the  contest.  The  brief  period  of  their  ser- 
vice leads  us  to  conclude  that,  aa  a  company,  they 
were  not  in  the  r&nks  when  Washington  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  and  around  Boston. 

Though  the  document  that  follows  is  without  date 
in  the  records,  it  probably  belongs  to  that  period  of 
the  history  of  Natick  which  we  are  now  considering. 
It  is  entitled 

**  Oath  or  Alleoiamce. 

"W«,  therabacrilMrB,  do  truly  audriDcorely  acknowledge,  profen,  tes- 
tify aod  declare,  that  the  Commonwealtb  of  MHSsachuaette  is,  and  of 
right  oaght  to  be,  a  free,  lOTerelga  and  ladepeDdeot  State  ;  and  we  do 
swear  that  we  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  said  Common* 
wealth,  an  1  that  we  will  defend  the  same  against  conspiruciea  and  all 
hostile  attempts  whatsoever.  And  that  we  do  renounce  and  abjure  all 
allegiance,  subjection  and  otiedieoce  to  the  King,  Queen  or  Governor  of 
Great  Britain  (as  the  case  may  t>e),  and  evHry  other  foreign  power  what- 
soever. And  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state  or  potentate, 
hath  or  oaght  to  have  any  Jurisdiction,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  au- 
thority, dispensing  or  other  power,  in  any  matter,  civil,  ecclesiastical 
or  spiritual,  within  this  Commonwealth,  except  the  authority  or  power 
which  is  or  may  be  vested  by  their  consUtuents  in  the  CoDgieea  of  the 
United  State*. 

"  And  we  do  funher  tesUfy  and  declare,  that  no  man  or  body  of  men 
hath  or  can  have  any  right  to  absolve  or  discbarge  us  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  this  oath,  declaration  or  afflnnatioD. 

"  And  that  we  make  this  acknowledgment,  profession,  testimony,  dec- 
laration, denial,  renunciation  and  abjuration,  heartily  and  truly,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  meaning  and  acceptation  of  the  foregoing 
words,  without  any  equivocation,  mental  evasion  or  secret  reservation 
whatsvever.  So  help  us  God,  Hes.  Broad,  Thomas  Broad,  Joshua 
Jfitk,  Samuel  Morae,  Wm.  BIgelow,  HoeesSawin,  Oliver  Bacon,  Samuel 
Morae,  Jr.,  Thomas  Sawin,  Jr.,  William  Goodenow,  Aaron  Smith, 
Eleazer  Goalding;  David  Motse,  Town  Clerk;  David  Morse,  Town 
Treasurer;  Hezekiah  Broad,  Oliver  Ba«on,  Thomas  Broad,  Joshua 
Fiak,  SelecttneD  ;  Samuel  Moree,  Jr.,  Thomas  Sawin,  Jr.,  Timothy 
Smith,  Aaaeeeors ;  Joseph  Moise,  Adam  Morse,  Constables." 

Here  are  seventeen  different  names,  and  they  rep- 
resent most,  if  not  all,  the  leading  men  in  the  town- 
ship near  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
bignatorea  attached  to  this  oath  upon  the  records  are 
plainly  all  in  the  handwriting  of  the  signers,  and  in 
four  instances,  at  least,  the  signatures  are  repeated, 
without  counting  those  which  were  given  officially. 


As  mentioned  above,  no  date  is  attached  to  this  re- 
markable document.  In  the  records  it  is  preceded 
by  the  recorded  action  of  the  town  (for  it  was  now  a 
town),  at  the  annual  meeting  March  0,  1787,  and  it  is 
followed  upon  the  next  page  by  the  warrant  calling  a 
town-meeting  for  April  2,  1787.  But  when  it  was 
prepared,  or  for  what  purpose,  we  are  left  to  conjec- 
ture. In  1778  the  town  had  voted  not  to  accept  the 
new  Constitution  for  the  Commonwealth,  but  we 
know  of  no  emergency  that  had  arisen  calling  for 
such  a  solemn  declaration.  Possibly  the  fact  that  the 
township  tad  rejected  the  new  Constitution  had 
awakened  elsewhere  the  suspicion  that  Natick  was 
not  heartily  loyal  to  the  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  purpose  of  this  oath  was  to  remove 
all  doubts  in  the  community  respecting  this  matter. 
The  reader  will  notice  the  singular  accumulation  of 
specifications  in  this  document,  as  if  the  subscribers 
would  bind  themselves,  by  their  oath,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  least  misunderstanding  of  their  purpose 
by  others,  as  well  as,  on  their  part,  of  the  least  evasion. 

May  24,  1779,  the  parish  "Voted  to  send  a  Petition 
to  the  General  Court  to  be  incorporated  into  a  town"; 
and,  on  the  same  article,  it  was  voted  for  the  General 
Court  "to  give  the  town  a  new  name,"  and  then  ap- 
pointed the  selectmen,  Messrs.  James  Mann,  Elijah 
BiicoD,  Lieut.  Abel  Perry,  Samuel  Perry  and  Elijah 
Esty,  as  a  committee  to  present  these  matters  to  the 
General  Court.  With  respect  to  the  matter  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  township,  this  committee  was 
successful,  but  nothing  appears  to  have  been  accom- 
plished regarding  the  change  of  the  name  of  the  town. 
And  why  any  considerable  portion  of  the  people 
should  have  desired  such  a  change  we  cannot  conjec- 
ture, unless.the  fact  that,  for  ninety-five  years,  this  had 
been  an  Indian  plantation,  and  nothing  more,  had 
created  a  prejudice  against  the  name  in  the  com- 
munity generally,  which,  it  was  feared,  might  hinder 
the  town's  prosperity.  That  this  part  of  the  effort 
failed,  and  the  ancient  name  was  retained,  was  well ; 
for  few  names  of  towns  in  New  England  are  more 
suggestive  of  varied  scenery,  more  euphonious,  or  less 
liable  to  be  so  written  aa  to  mislead. 

February  19,  1781,  the  town  of  Natick  was  incor- 
porated, but  no  special  changes  in  the  officers  or  busi- 
ness of  the  township  followed  this  event. 

1786.  "This  was  the  season  of  Shays'  rebellion, 
when  not  only  every  full-grown  male  citizen,  but  every 
school-boy,  was  'a  Govemmenl-man.'  Then  it  was 
the  fate  of  every  barn-door  fowl  that  was  clothed  in 
white  to  become  a  sacrifice  to  law  and  good  order; 
for  the  feathers  rose  to  the  hat-crown,  in  the  shape  of 
a  cockade,  and  the  carcass  was  stowed  in  the  knap- 
sack of  the  soldier,  as  part  of  his  rations.  One  lieu- 
tenant, one  sergeant,  a  drum-and-fife-major,  and  eight 
or  ten  rank  and  file  joined  Lincoln's  army  and 
assisted  in  restoring  peace  and  order."  ^ 

>  See  Blglow's  "  History,"  pages  45-4«. 
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"Friday,  Nov.  23,  1787,  made  choice  of  Major 
Hezekiah  Broad  Delegate  to  represent  the  town  of 
Natick  in  Convention,  agreeable  to  a  Resolve  of  the 
General  Court." 

"This,"  says  Biglow,  "was  the  convention  which 
adopted  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  good  Major 
voted  against  it,  but  immediately  acquiesced  in  the 
doings  of  the  majority,  and  promised  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  defend  this  palladium  of  our  liberty,  safety 
and  prosperity." 

November  7,  179G,  the  town  having  been  duly 
warned,  cast  votes  for  one  elector  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  one  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  as  follows :  For  elector. 
His  Excellency,  Samuel  Adams,  twenty-one  votes; 
for  Representative,  H.  G.  Otis,  twenty-seven  votes. 

Voting  for  Governor,  Lieu  tenant -Grovernor  and 
Senators,  April  3, 1797,  the  votes  cast  were:  ForGov- 
ernor — Moses  Gill,  twenty-Sve;  Increase  Sumner, 
thirteen.  For  Lieut.-Governor — Moses  Gill,  eleven  ; 
Increase  Sumner,  nineteen.  The  leading  candidates 
for  Senators  were  Eleazor  Brooks,  thirty-four ;  Eben- 
ezer  Bridge,  thirty-six ;  Aaron  Hill,  thirty-seven. 

Pursuant  of  an  act  of  the  General  Court,  the  se- 
lectmen of  the  towns  of  Needham  and  Natick  met, 
Oct.  23,  1797,  and  so  changed  the  boundary  lines  of 
these  towns,  that  1656  acres  of  land  were  set  off  from 
Needham  to  Natick,  and  404  i  acres  from  Natick  to 
Needham,  exclusive  of  a  poud.' 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Natick  was 
a  farming-town  and  generally  prosperous,  though  the 
volume  of  its  business  would  now  be  pronounced  ex- 
ceedingly small. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

XA  TICK—(  CoiUlnued). 
1800-1890. 

ProrpecU  of  the  Tourm  more  Encouraging — General  Progren — Town  Action 
Rejecting  the  Piutore  of  the  Church — Town  Halt  Erectetl — The  Town 
in  Suppressing  the  Great  Hebellion — Losses  in  the  Same — Financial  Con' 
dition~~Tke  Cenietmial  CelebraUtm — Town  Officers  and  lUpreseniatiees 
in  the  General  Court.  * 

When  the  nineteenth  century  opened  Natick  could 
hardly  have  been  classed  among  the  important  towns 
of  the  Commonwealth,  for  its  population  numbered 
only  six  hundred  and  ninety-four  and  none  of  its 
great  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  present 
day  had  been  founded.  The  people  generally  were 
bard-working,  frugal  farmers,  but  the  expense  of 
marketing  the  surplus  products  of  their  farms  pre- 
vented anything  like  a  rapid  and  large  accumulation 
of  property.  Still  they  were  not  poor.  Their  taxes 
were  comparatively  light,  their  farms  were  productive 

^See  '*  Biglow,"  page  46. 


and  tbey  were  beginning  to  look  forward  to  more 
prosperous  days.  The  unhappy  controversy  which 
had  so  long  prevailed  respecting  the  location  of  their 
meeting-house,  and  the  support  of  a  Gospel  minister 
had,  in  a  great  measure,  sub^ded.  The  town  had 
erected,  what  was  deemed  in  those  dayx,  a  respectable 
house  of  worship,  in  the  centre,  where  the  brick 
church  now  stands,  at  an  expense  of  about  $1500,  and 
had  provided  for  the  renting  of  the  pews,  while  the 
selectmen  had  been  authorized  to  hire  the  preaching, 
for  church  and  State  were  still  practically  one  in  sup- 
porting religions  institutions  daring  more  than  twenty 
years  after  this  century  opened.  This  arrangement, 
which  prevailed  in  the  mother  country,  was  adopted 
by  both  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  as  tbey  settled  New 
England,  and  few  seem  to  have  questioned  its  expe- 
diency and  justice  for  the  space  of  one  hundred 
years. 

The  town  owned  the  Natick  meeting-house,  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  preaching  in  it  was  met  by 
drafts  upon  the  town  treasury,  so  that  all  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  town  was  in  this  manner  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  pastor's  salary,  except  in  the  case  of 
individuals  who*' signed  off"  or  connected  themselves 
with  some  other  religious  society.  This  was  fre- 
quently done  as  time  went  on,  and  so  the  town  rec- 
ords contain  many  certificates  like  the  following : 

"  Agreeable  to  the  law  of  the  Gommonwesltb  of  Manachuiettfl,  bear- 
ing date  JuDe  10,  1811,  the  Bubacribers  being  a  special  Committee 
cboaen  fur  the  purpoee,  hereby  certify  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  Natick  that 
Mary  Esty  and  Caroline  Bacon,  iobabitanta  of  Natick  and  Brooktine, 
are  Members  nf  the  Religions  Society  In  Newton  called  Baptist. 
'■  Dated  this  .SUth  day  of  Uay,  1812. 

**  Stephen  Danx, 
*•  N&TUAN  Pbttee, 
"Elijah  Cobct, 

"  (^mmittee." 

The  words  "  and  contributes  to  their  support  "  were 
often  inserted  in  the  body  of  these  certificates. 

In  1797  four  families  had,  in  this  manner,  "signed 
off"  to  Dover,  twelve  to  Sherborn  and  seventeen  to 
Needham — thirty-three  families  in  all. 

These  facta  will  serve  to  explain  the  action  of  the 
town  at  its  adjourned  meeting,  on  the  16th  day  of 
May,  1803,  which  was  as  follows: 

"  Voted  to  offer  to  tboee  who  hare  aanexed  tbenuelTes  to  other  par- 
ishes for  parochial  dntiea,  by  rirtne  of  an  act  passed  June  22,  1797,  to 
give  tliero  their  choice  either  to  accept  of  the  new  meeting-bouae  where 
it  now  stands,  free  from  any  farther  expense,  or  to  move  the  old  meeting- 
bouse  (standing  at  Soath  Natick)  to  achooi-honae  EUll,  on  the  coat  of  the 
town,  and  there  erect  it  for  a  hoose  of  Publlck  Wonbip,  with  such 
additiona  and  alterations  aa  shall  be  thoogh(t)  neceuary.  If  the  but 
shall  take  effect,  the  new  Meeting-Hooae  to  be  appropriated  to  some 
other  publlck  use  aa  ttra  town  shall  think  proper. 

"  Further  voted,  if  either  should  take  effect,  to  petition  the  General 
Court  to  pass  the  same  into  a  law.  Voted  that  the  towo  clerk  serve 
thoae  wbo  it  may  concern,  with  copies  of  thtfl  vote,  one  copy  to  Capt. 
John  Atkins,  one  Do  to  Lieut.  Elijah  Perry,  oue  Ditto  Ensign  Thomaa 
Sawin,  requesting  them  to  make  answer  to  the  town  clerk  by  the  flrat 
day  of  June  next  in  writing,  of  their  objectiaaa,  if  any  tbey  kave. 
Otherwise  this  towu  will  take  their  silence  for  concent.'* 

But  to  which  of  the  propositions  made,  as  set  forth 
above,  the  silence  of  the  persons  named  was  to  give 
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"concent"  we  are  not  informed.  Probubly  it  was 
well  understood,  when  the  propositions  were  made, 
that  these  individuals  would  do  nothing  about  ihe 
matter,  for  the  serious  thought  of  disposing  of  their 
new  meeting-house  in  this  or  any  other  manner  for 
common  purposes,  the  town  must  have  been  very  un- 
willing to  entertain.  November  28,  1803,  "the  town 
voted  to  lett  the  pews  to  the  first  Monday  in  April 
next."  Very  wisely  March  1,  1802,  the  town  had 
"  voted  to  keep  the  Parish  matters  separate  from  the 
town  (matters)  in  the  future." 

April  2,  1804,  the  town  "  voted  to  provide  biers  for 
each  burying-ground,  and  that  committee  appointed 
for  fencing  the  burying-yard  provide  the  same." 

Also  under  Ihe  article  in  the  warrant  "  to  see  if  the 
town  will  |>rovide  cartridges  for  the  soldiers,"  the 
vote  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  '"  further  voted  that 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  company  be  a  com- 
mittee to  make  the  cartridges  to  be  put  into  a  tight 
box  and  deposited  in  the  powder-house,  and  to  be  re- 
vewed  annually  by  the  Commanding  Officers  of  the 
Cjrapany." 

November  5,  1804,  the  town  cast  thirteen  votes  for 
each  of  nineteen  Presidential  Electors,  four  of  whom 
resided  in  the  district,  now  the  State  of  Maine,  viz.  : 
in  Portland,  VViscasset,  Hallowell  and  Berwick. 

Also  the  town  cast,  at  the  same  time,  fifty-one  votes 
for  each  of  seventeen  candidates  for  Representatives 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  four  of  whom 
belonged  in  the  district  of  Maine. 

At  this  period  the  town  cast  from  90  to  100  votes 
for  State  officers,  the  stronger  party  casting  from  fifty 
to  fifty-five  and  the  weaker  from  thirty  to  forty,  with 
many  and  great  variations,  however. 

September  12,  1805,  the  town  "  voted  unanimously 
to  join  with  the  church  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Freeman 
Sears  for  their  Gospel  Minister."  and  October  24lh 
following,  the  action  of  the  town  regarding  Mr.  Sears' 
support  is  accompanied  in  the  records  with  an 
"  N.  B."  to  the  effect  that  "  if  Mr.  Sears  should  be  oc- 
cationally  absent  three  or  four  Sabbaths  in  a  year  the 
town  to  take  no  advantage,"  which  is  the  first  provi- 
sion on  record  for  a  Natick  pastor's  annual  vacation. 
Later  the  town  made  provision  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  council  that  should  assemble  for  the  ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  Sears,  and,  in  addition,  chose  Benjamin 
Marshall,  Captain  William  Stone  and  Jonathan  Ba- 
con "a  committee  to  wate  on  said  Council." 

Other  facts  regarding  Mr.  Sears'  ministry,  and  that 
of  his  successors,  will  be  found  under  the  head  "  Ec- 
clesiastical," in  this  historical  sketch. 

During  all  the  earlier  years  of  the  period  now  under 
review  the  town  was  annually  called  together  to  elect 
a  Representative  to  the  General  Court,  but  invariably 
voted,  and  often  unanimously,  not  to  be  represented. 

Recording  this  fact  the  historian  (Bacon)  remarks  : 
"The  fine  for  not  sending  was  $100,  but  it  was  never 
prosecuted  ;  and,  having  its  own  Representative  to 
pay,  the  town  chose  to  incur  the  risk,  and  in  dollars 


and  cents  was  so  much  the  gainer."  Eighty  years 
later  this  wliole  matter  is  managed  differently,  and 
the  town  does  not  fail  of  representation,  for  economic 
reasons.  And  it  never  failed  for  lack  of  good  male- 
rial  from  which  to  make  a  selection.  Such  men  as 
Eben  Felch,  William  Goodenow,  Samuel  Perry, 
Samuel  Morse,  David  and  Jonathan  Bacon,  William 
Stone  and  many  others  that  might  be  named,  would 
have  honored  the  town  in  any  responsible  position. 

The  town  appropriations  in  those  days  were  not 
very  large.  In  1806  they  were  as  follows  :  For  schools, 
S500  ;  for  necessary  town  charges,  $130 ;  for  the  pas- 
tor's salary,  $425 ;  for  repair  of  highways,  $600. 
"To  pay  ministerial  charges,"  which  in  this  case 
included  expenses  "  for  trimming  the  pulpit,"  "paint- 
ing the  meeting-house,"  and  "  for  the  expence  of  or- 
dination and  other  ministerial  charges  that  has 
arisen,  $250  ;  "  but  does  not  include  anything  for  the 
support  of  the  poor — total,  $1905.  The  last-mentioned 
appropriation  of  $2.50  was  exceptional.  Ordinarily, 
at  that  time,  the  annual  appropriations  did  not  ex- 
ceed $1700  or  $1800.  This  sum  does  not  seem  large 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  grants  and  appropria- 
tions for  the  year  1889,  which  amounted  to  $88,340. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  know  that,  beginning 
as  early  as  1790,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  war- 
rants issued  by  the  selectmen  of  Natick  for  town- 
meetings  contained  a  full  notice  of  the  qualifications 
requisite  to  be  a  voter,  as  "being  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  resident  in  said  town  for  the  space  of  one 
year  next  preceding,  having  a  freehold  estate  in  said 
town  of  the  annual  income  of  three  pounds,  or  any 
estate  to  the  value  of  sixty  pounds."  The  custom  of 
including  these  matters  in  the  warrants  prevailed  in 
Natick  as  late  as  1821. 

In  the  year  1807  the  deacons  of  the  church  and  a 
committee  of  the  town  leased  to  their  pastor.  Rev. 
Freeman  Sears,  land  for  a  building  lot  on  the  corner 
of  what  is  DOW  West  Central  Street  and  Main  Street, 
where  the  Edmund  Walcott  business  block  no\v 
stands,  and  a  record  of  this  transaction  fills  three 
pages  of  the  town  records.  The  whole  statement  is 
exceedingly,  almost  curiously,  minute  and  formal, 
and  is  signed  by  Abel  Perry,  Jr.,  and  William  Good- 
enow, deacons  of  the  church  in  Natick,  Daniel  Travis 
and  Jonathan  Bacon,  committee  of  the  town,  and 
Freeman  Sears,  minister  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  plain 
that  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  business  of 
the  town  received  the  most  careful  attention. 

November  7,  1808,  the  town  chose  a  committee  to 
lay  out  the  ground  for  some  sheds  or  stables  near  the 
meeting-house,  "  and  report  in  twenty  minutes." 
This  was  done,  and  the  location  which  the  town  ac- 
cepted was  defined  thus: 

"  The  south  part  of  the  ground  be  sixty  feet  north 
of  the  Meeting-house  on  a  perpendicular  line  with 
the  back  side  of  said  meeting-house,  to  extend  to  Mr. 
Moses  wall  as  far  west  as  the  westerly  line  of  the 
burying-ground,  and   northerly    the    width  of    the 
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stables."  This  we  can  perhaps  understand  if  we  sub- 
stitute the  the  word  "  horizontal "  for  perpendicular. 
These  stables  must  have  covered  some  part  of  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  brick  block  of  Mr.  P.  F. 
Woodbury,  while  north  of  them,  where  the  blocks  of 
Messrs.  Rice,  Morse  and  Winch  now  stand,  lay  the 
burying-ground. 

The  question  whether  "  the  Rev.  Freeman  Sears  is 
settled  here  during  life  or  only  during  the  pleasure  of 
him  and  them  jointly,"  having  been  previously  before 
the  town,  was  finally  disposed  of  October  16,  1809,  by 
the  unanimous  adoption  by  the  town  of  five  resolu- 
tions, of  the  following  import: 

1.  "  It  3[r.  Sears  will  agree  to  Bpend  hia  days  here,"  the  to\Tu  will 
couHidorull  cuntrucis,  aa  to  aulury,  with  him  void,  aud  make  oew  pro- 
]K>:iuls  as  fulluwa : 

2.  The  tuwn  will  give  him  the  use  or  the  ministeriul  lot. 

3.  Tliey  will  give  him  the  use  of  the  tirst  pew  in  the  meetiDg-honae. 

4.  The  tuwu  will  pay  him  in  the  month  of  Jauoury  each  year  the 
sum  of  SiOJ,  or  give  liim  iv  uote  upon  intureat  for  that  amount. 

J.  Tho  town  willa.ree  to  fulfil  the  preceding  contract  so  long  as 
Mr.  Sears  austains  the  relation  of  a  gospel  minister  to  this  church  and 
society. 

Mr.  Sears'  salary  was  provided  for  in  1810  and 
1811,  but  on  the  30ih  day  of  June  of  the  latter  year 
he  died,  deeply  lamented,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
years. 

The  town  chose  a  committee  "  to  see  what  expense 
has  arisen  at  the  funeral  of  Rev.  Freeman  Sears," 
but  its  action  upon  the  report  of  that  committee  was 
not  recorded.  January  27,  1812,  it  was  voted  to  con- 
cur with  the  church  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Joel  Wright 
as  pastor,  and  in  olTering  him  an  annual  salary  of 
$425,  the  town  agreed  that  "  in  case  of  sickness  or 
old  .ige  he  is  unable  to  perform  I  he  above  duties,  the 
society  to  pay  him  $60  annually  so  long  as  he  remains 
our  minister,  if  his  circumstances  are  such  that  he 
needs  it,  or  any  part  as  he  shall  need."  Mr.  Wright 
did  not  accept  the  call. 

War  having  been  declared  against  Great  Britain  in 
June,  1812,  the  town  voted  November  2d  of  that 
year,  "  to  make  up  the  pay  of  the  detached  soldiers 
to  $12  per  month,  alter  they  march  into  actual  ser- 
vice." la  1813  the  town  chose  aa  its  representa- 
tive in  the  General  Court,  Samuel  Morse,  "  by  a  major- 
ity of  three." 

December  6,  1813,  the  town  having  concurred  with 
the  church  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Martin  Moore  aa  its 
uiinister,  ofliered  him  "  a  salary  of  $500  and  the  use 
of  the  first  pew  in  the  church,  so  long  as  he  remains 
our  minister  and  supplies  the  desk."  Mr.  Moore  ac- 
cepted the  call  and  was  the  pastor  about  nineteen 
years.  He  apjjears  to  have  purchased  the  house 
erected  by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Sears,  upon  the  spot 
where  the  Edward  Walcott  business  block  now 
stands.  The  house  fronted  the  east  and  its  door-yard 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  ground  now  cov- 
ered by  that  block.  Later,  when  West  Central  Street 
was  opened,  the  house  was  moved  to  the  west  and 
turned  so  as  to  front  the  north,  and  is  the  house  now 
standing  on  West  Central  Street,  next  we.st  of  the 


Edward  Walcott  block.  Mr.  Moore  was  quite  u 
farmer  as  well  as  a  laborious  minister,  and  his  horae 
and  cow  pasture  was  west  and  northwest  of  his  house, 
upon  both  siJes  of  what  is  now  West  Central  Street, 
and  including  the  land  now  used  for  that  pleasant 
thoroughfare. 

The  pews  in  the  meeting-house  were  appraised 
December  13,  1813,  at  from  $55  for  No.  2,  on  the 
lower  floor  to  $5  for  No.  22,  in  the  galleries. 
Thia,  it  must  be  understood,  was  for  actual  sale  and 
not  for  annual  rent,  and  according  to  it  the  pews 
were  worth  at  that  time  $1230.  This  was  probably 
about  the  estimated  value  of  the  meeting-house,  inde- 
pendent of  the  lot  upon  which  it  stood. 

During  these  years  the  care  and  support  of  the 
paupers  of  the  town  were  awarded  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der, as  was  generally  the  custom  in  the  country  towns 
of  New  England.  Sometimes  a  considerable  sum  waa 
paid  for  the  support  of  a  pauper,  if  we  may  trust  the 
entries  made  upon  a  loose  paper  found  in  the  book  of 
records,  which  are  aa  follows  : 

"  Pauper  to  Mn.  Walker }2an. 

"       "  John  Gray 25.75 

John  Morse  at  SI. 50  per  week,  for  one  year 75.30 

Total 1307.05." 

Probably  the  first  of  these  waa  an  exceptional  case. 

At  the  choice  of  Presidential  electors,  November  1, 
1824,  fifly-six  votes  were  cast,  which  seem  to  have 
been  divided  politically  into  ifty-three  and  three, 
except  in  a  single  instance,  when  all  were  cast  for  the 
favorite  candidate.  The  town  voted  four  times  for  a 
Representative  in  Congress  at  that  election  before  the 
district  gave  a  majority  vote. 

Sixty  years  ago  there  remained  in  Natick  some 
common  or  undivided  land  which  belonged  to  the  In- 
dians, and  this  land  the  town  took  special  pains  to 
have  disposed  of  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  some 
good  object,  aa  there  were  then  no  Indian  claimants. 

Only  twenty-five  votes  were  cast  at  the  meeting  for 
the  choice  of  Presidental  electors  in  1828,  and  these 
were  ail  given  to  one  of  the  lists  of  candidates. 

Nov.  1, 1830,  the  town  chose  a  committee  of  three, 
viz..  Rev.  Martin  Moore,  Rev.  James  W.  Thompson 
and  William  Farris,  "  to  petition  the  Legislature  in 
behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  for  an  altera- 
tion of  its  name,"  and  instructed  the  committee  to 
ask  that  the  new  name  should  be  Eliot.  Later,  it 
would  appear  that  this  name  was  actually  given  to 
the  post  office  in  South  Natick,  for  in  the  published 
"  Review  of  the  First  Fourteen  Years  of  the  His- 
torical, Natural  History  and  Library  Society  of  South 
Natick"  thia  statement  ia  made :  "  The  name  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Village  having  been  changed  to 
'  Eliot,'  the  name  of  the  Society  waa,  at  the  April 
Quarterly  Meeting,  changed  correspondingly." 

This  meetiug  appears  to  have  been  held  in  April, 
1872.  William  Farris,  Esq.,  represented  the  town  in 
the  General  Court  in  1831. 
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From  this  date  onward  til!  March,  1853,  Cheater 
Adams  served  the  town  as  town  cleric,  and  all  the 
entries  in  the  records  were  made  in  the  most  con- 
venient manner  possible  and  in  plain  and  beautiful 
handwriting.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  ail  the 
town  clerks  who  have  succeeded  him.  Mr.  Adams 
was  also  town  treasurer  for  the  same  period,  and  when 
he  declined  longer  service  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  town  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  he  had 
discharged  his  duties. 

Feb.  28,  1838,  a  large  committee  of  the  town  re- 
ported in  favor  of  purchasing  a  farm  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  the  home  of  the  town  paupers,  and  about 
one  month  later  the  town  appointed  Elijah  Perry,  Jr., 
Oren  Coolidge  and  Samael  Fisk  a  committee  to  pur- 
chase a  poor  farm.  In  that  year  Edward  Everett 
received  136  votes  for  Governor  and  Marcus  Morton 
52  votes,  which  probably  indicated  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  great  political  parties  in  Natick 
at  that  period.  Nathaniel  Clark  was  at  the  same 
time  chosen  Natick's  Representative  in  the  Gene- 
ral Court.  In  1839  the  town  voted  to  pay  the 
sura  of  $25  to  each  parish  having  a  church  bell, 
provided  such  parish  would  cause  it  to  be  rung  from 
April  till  October  each  week-day  at  noon,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

In  1841  the  matter  of  building  a  Town- House  was 
agitated,  when  it  was  proposed  to  use  a  part  of  the 
surplus  revenue  received  from  the  United  States  to 
build  the  same.  But  this  proposition  was  defeated  at 
first  (the  voters  repairing  to  the  Common  to  be  count- 
ed) by  a  majority  of  four  votes.  Later  this  matter 
came  before  the  town  in  various  forms  and  with 
changing  results,  but  the  Town  Hall  was  finally  built. 
It  stood  near  the  noriheast  corner  of  what  is  now 
the  Common,  not  far  from  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr. 
John  Kimball,  whose  home  was  near  the  centre  of  the 
present  Common. 

It  was  but  a  single  story  in  height,  and  when  the 
buildings  were  removed  and  the  ground  laid  out  for 
the  Common,  the  Town  Hall  was  moved  to  the  east 
and  became  the  Old  High  School  house,  fronting 
north  on  East  Central  Street.  After  the  New  High 
School  house  was  erected  and  furnished,  the  old 
building  was  sold  to  Mr.  M.  W.  Hayward  and  remov- 
ed by  him  to  Washington  Street.  There  it  was  raised 
and  made  two  stories  high,  the  lower  part  being  a 
blacksmith's  and  carriage-maker's  shop  and  the  upper 
fitted  up  for  tenements. 

In  1841  Natick  had  205  enrolled  soldiers ;  in  1843, 
294;  in  1844,  383;  in  1845,  403;  in  1846,  310,  the 
members  of  the  fire  companies  being  exempt.  In 
1841  the  matter  of  providing  fire-engines  for  the  town 
was  agitated,  but  nothing  etfectuat  was  done  till  1844, 
when  the  town  appropriated  $1700  to  purchase  two 
engines,  which  were  built  by  William  C.  Hunneman 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  brought  to  Natick,  without 
charge,  by  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad. 

These  gave  general    satisfaction.     In  1845  Henry 


Wilson  was  elected  to  represent  the  town  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  receiving  177  votes,  being  a  majority  of 
38  votes  over  19  other  candidates. 

The  tax  on  dogs,  which  had  been  $1.25,  was  re- 
duced in  1846  to  one  cent. 

The  same  year  (1846)  the  town  voted  "  that  fifteen 
dollars  be  allowed  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Society 
out  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Timothy 
Smith,  late  of  Natick,  a  town  pauper,  deceased,  and 
that  the  Selectman  take  possession  of  the  effects  of 
said  deceased  and  dispose  of  the  same  according 
to  law,  and  that  the  town  erect  suitable  grave-stones 
to  the  memory  of  said  deceased." ' 

In  1847,  the  article  before  the  town  being  "  to  see 
if  the  town  will  grant  leave  to  Henry  Wilson  and 
others  to  enclose  a  portion  of  the  common  land  in 
South  Natick  and  erect  thereon  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  John  Eliot,"  the  liberty  asked  for  was 
granted  "  without  apparent  opposition." 

In  1849  the  town  voted  "  that  Jonathan  Walcott, 
Asher  Parlin  and  Nathan  Rice  be  a  committee  to  pur- 
chase the  farm  of  John  W.  Perry  and  Alfred  Bacon  and 
wife  for  a  pauper  farm."  In  the  same  year  the  matter 
of  a  new  cemetery  was  agitated,  when  the  town  voted 
"  that  as  soon  as  land  can  be  purchased  for  a  new 
cemetery  the  old  one  shall  be  closed."  The  lot  for  the 
Dell  Park  Cemetery  having  been  secured,  it  was  con- 
secrated July  12,  1849,  by  suitable  religious  ceremo- 
nies, performed,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  by 
Rev.  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Walton,  of  the  Central  Village, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Watson,  of  South  Natick.  Rules  were 
established  by  the  town  respecting  cutting  the  trees 
on  it,  laying  out  the  groundii,  selling  the  lots,  etc. 

In  1850  the  enrolled  militia  of  the  town  numbered 
501 ;  in  1851,  552 ;  in  1852,  690.  In  that  year  Na- 
thaniel Clark  was  elected  Representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  by  233  votes.  In  1851  the  town  appointed 
a  committee  of  seventeen,  with  Edward  Walcott  as 
chairman,  to  make  arrangements  to  celebrate  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
Natick,  but  nothing  later  is  found  upon  the  records 
concerning  this  matter.  In  1852  the  selectmen  were 
directed  "  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  License 
laws."  In  1853  B.  F.  Ham  was  chosen  town  clerk 
and  treasurer.  In  1855  William  A.  Leighton  was 
appointed  agent  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  and  intoxi- 
cating liquors  in  Natick,  such  liquors  to  be  owned  by 
the  town  and  "  sold  for  use  in  the  arts  or  for  medicinal 
07  for  chemical  or  mechanical  purposes  only,  at  the 
market  of  N.  &  G.  D.  Chamberlain,  on  Summer 
Street."    In  1856  the  town  required  the  keepers  of  all 

iTbia  Mr.  Smith  waaqutte  a  cliaracter  in  bis  day.  He  was  a  tiaclielor 
and  waa  uftea  ia  prison,  l>eins  addicted  to  intemperaDce.  Having 
frozen  his  feet,  they  were  amputated,  but  still  he  managed  to  go  from 
place  to  place  when  not  intoxicated.  Late  in  life  be  thoroughly  re- 
formed, and  wasdiatlngtiisbed  fur  his  simple  piety  and  devotion  to  tem- 
perance principles  as  he  bod  been  fur  his  wickedness  and  vicious  habits 
in  general.  After  his  refurmation  he  earned  in  various  ways  hia  support 
and  left  some  money  at  his  deatb  ;  but  be  had  been  a  pauper,  and  so  the 
town  disposed  of  his  estate. 
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dogs  to  put  collars  upon  their  necks,  with  owners' 
names  phiinly  engraved  thereon,  and  to  pay  license 
fees  of  two  dollars  each  for  males  and  five  dollars  for 
females.  In  the  same  year  an  appropriation  of  SIOOO 
was  made  for  providing  "reservoirs  for  water,"  in 
order  to  have  a  supply  in  case  of  fires. 

Nathaniel  Clark  was  again  chosen  to  represent  the 
town  in  the  General  Court,  the  votes  standing — for 
Nathaniel  Clark,  475;  for  Aaron  Davis  2d,  110; 
for  J.  B.  Walcott,  244;  and  for  B.  F.  Ham,  2.  In 
1857  the  town  voted  to  purchase  additional  hose  for 
the  fire-engines,  and  a  supply  of  hooks,  ladders,  axes, 
etc.,  with  suitable  carriages  for  the  same.  Also  an 
appropriation  was  made  for  a  new  fire-engine  and  new 
hose,  the  whole  amounting  to  $4107. 

The  owners  of  the  Citizens'  Library  having  offered 
to  the  town  the  books  of  their  library,  upon  certain  con- 
ditions (see  under  the  head — Educational),  the  town 
voted  to  accept  the  same,  granted  $300  for  the  Town 
Library,  and  committed  the  care  of  it  to  the  Superin- 
tending School  Committee.  Later  the  town  voted  to 
adopt  the  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  library 
reported  by  the  School  Committee.  The  question  re- 
specting the  ownership  of  the  lot  used  for  many  years 
as  a  cemetery,  where  the  brick  blocks  of  Leonard 
Winch,  the  heirs  of  Leonard  Horse  and  Martin  Rice 
now  stand,  when  the  remains  of  the  dead  buried  there 
should  have  been  removed,  was  submitted  in  1858  to 
the  decision  of  Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar,  of  Concord,  by  the 
committees  of  the  town,  of  the  Congregational  Parish, 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Ministerial  Fund  of  said 
parish,  and  by  John  W.  Bacon,  as  guardian  of  the 
Natick  Indians.  The  decision  of  Mr.  Hoar  was,  that 
the  land  in  question  belonged  to  the  town,  for  various 
reasons,  but  chiefly  because  the  town  had  held  the 
exclusive  and  undisputed  possession  of  the  same  for 
thirty-seven  years.  In  1850  the  town  accepted  and 
adopted  the  report  of  its  committee,  to  confer  with 
the  city  of  Boston  relative  to  taking  water  from  Lake 
Cochituate,  according  to  which  Natick  was  to  receive 
from  Boston  for  the  privilege  the  sum  of  §3000. 

During  the  same  year  there  was  so  much  dissatis- 
faction with  the  procee:lings  of  the  town's  liquor 
agent,  that  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  investigation  recommended  that  he  be  dismissed 
forthwith  and  that  the  agency  be  placsd  in  the  hands 
of  some  parly  who  would  conduct  the  business  ac- 
cording to  law.  This  recommendation  was  adopted  by 
the  town.  The  "  crookedness  "  complained  of  was 
discovered  by  finding  upon  the  books  of  the  agency, 
as  purchasers,  the  names  of  parties  very  regularly 
buying  "  who  were  noted  as  habitual  drinkers."  Mr. 
Horace  N.  Stockbridge  was  appointed  the  ne.tt  agent, 
with  very  strict  injunctions  regarding  the  persons  to 
whom  he  might  sell  and  the  records  of  the  sales 
which  he  might  make. 

April    23,    1859,   the    town    authorized   the   town 
treasurer,  with  the  approbation  of  the  selectmen,  to 
fund  the  sum  of  $15,000  of  the  town's  debt,  the  notes 
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to  be  payable  as  follows:  $5000  in  twenty  years,  the 
same  amount  in  twenty-five  years  and  the  remaining 
$5000  in  thirty  years,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually. 

The  militia  enrollment  at  that  date  contained  1431 
names.  At  the  State  election  in  November,  1859, 
714  ballots  were  cast. 

Beoixnino  of  the  Great  Rebellion  Move- 
ment.—April  3,  1854,  the  town  had  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  reported  by  its  committee,  John 
W.  Bacon,  chairman  : 

"  WnEBEAS,  the  bill  now  before  CongresB  for  the  oi^anizatioa  of  the 
Territoriea  of  Kaosae  aod  Nebraska  propoeue  to  repeal  so  much  of  the 
Act  of  March  6,  182t),  aa  forever  prohlbftiag  alarery  Dortb  of  3C°  30'  in 
the  Louisiana  purchase — Be  it  therefore 

"  liesohed.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Natick  In  town-meeting  assembled 
do  Boleranly  protest  against  the  passage  of  said  bill  because 

**  1st.  It  wilt  violate  the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation. 

"2d.  Because  it  will  allow  Afncan  Slavery  to  enter  into  480, 000  square 
miles  of  territory,  from  which  it  has  been  excluded  for  thirty  years. 

"3d.  Because  it  will  tend  to  keep  out  of  these  territories  the  farmen, 
mechanics  and  worlUDgmea  of  the  free  States  and  the  poor  men  of  the 
slave  States  now  oppressed  and  degraded  by  Afncan  Slavery  who  would 
rear  in  these  territories  free  instiiutiona  for  all. 

"4th.  Because  it  will  tend  to  increase  the  inflneoce  of  .Slavery  over 
the  policy  of  the  national  govemmeDt." 

Thus  early  did  this  town  commit  itself  to  the  cause 
of  human  liberty  against  the  encroachments  of  slav- 
ery, in  the  fearful  content  which  the  wisest  and  most 
patriotic  all  over  the  North  and  West  foresaw  was 
impending. 

April  29,  1861,  the  town  appropriated  15000  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  selectmen,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  families  of  such  citizens  of  the  town 
as  may  serve  in  the  impending  war. 

The  selectmen  at  that  time  were  Willard  Drury, 
William  Edwards  and  C.  B.  Travis. 

Leonard  Winch,  Deacon  John  Travis  and  John 
Cleland,  Jr.,  were  chosen  a  committee  to  consider 
"  the  wants  of  those  citizens  who  may  volunteer  their 
services  for  the  impending  war."  May  7,  1861,  the 
town  authorized  the  selectmen  to  pay  for  the  uni- 
forms of  the  Mechanic  Rifle  Company,  of  Natick,  to 
the  amount  of  $1000.  It  was  also  voted  that  each 
volunteer  soldier  should  be  furnished  with  one  rub- 
ber camp  blanket,  and  one  pair  of  woolen  stockings 
and  each  commissioned  ofiicer  and  musician  with  a 
revolver.  Also  the  town  appropriated  $500  to  fur- 
nish arms,  equipments  and  clothing  to  volunteers,  if 
called  into  actual  service.  July  17,  1861,  the  town 
voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  $10,000,  in  aid  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  volunteers,  and  at  thj  same  time  appropri- 
ated $1400  to  meet  expenses  already  incurred  and  to 
carry  out  contracts  already  made  with  volunteers. 

In  1862  the  enrolled  militia  numbered  592.  July 
25,  1862,  provision  was  made  to  pay  $100  bounty  to 
each  person  who  should  enlist  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  and  be  mustered  into  the  same  as  a 
part  of  the  quota  required  of  Natick  under  the  call 
of  the  President  for  300,000  volunteers  for  the  war. 
A'so  voted  that  the  town  will  pay  to  each  person  who 
shall  volunteer  and  be  mustered  into  the  service  an 
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additional  num  of  fifty  dollars,  making  the  amount 
of  bounty  offered  $150.  A  committee  of  fifteen  was 
chosen  to  assist  the  recruiting  officers  in  procuring 
the  quota  of  volunteers.  The  bounty  was  promised 
within  five  days  after  the  soldiers  should  be  mustered 
into  the  United  Slates  service. 

August  13,  1862,  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to 
borrow  $16,000  for  five  years  at  six  per  cent,  or  less 
interest,  and  to  pay  to  each  volunteer  who  should  be 
mustered  into  the  service  the  sum  of  $150,  to  the  num- 
ber of  103,  this  being  the  quota  at  that  time  required 
of  Natick.  The  same  bounty  was  offered  a  little  later 
to  volunteers  to  fill  the  quota  for  this  town  uader  a 
new  call  for  300,000  nine  months'  men. 

November  4, 1862,  the  town  instructed  the  select- 
men "to  pay  to  the  families  of  those  volunteers,  resi- 
dents of  the  town,  who  have  been  or  may  be  killed 
during  the  present  Rebellion,  the  same  State  aid  which 
they  were  previously  receiving,  until  the  ead  of  the 
war." 

"  July  15, 1863,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  police  of- 
ficeri»  were  appointed  for  Natick,"  with  the  powers 
possessed  by  constables  of  this  Commonwealth,  except 
that  of  serving  and  executing  civil  process.  Most  of 
these  took  the  oath  of  office. 

April  21,  1864,  the  town  voted  to  pay  "  a  bounty  of 
$125  to  each  person  who  enlists  for  the  town  of  Na- 
tick and  counts  upon  her  quota."  And  May  23,  1864, 
the  town  voted  unanimously  to  "  pay  to  each  person  who 
had  been  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  Uniti-d  States, 
or  who  may  be  drafted  previous  to  April,  1865,  the 
sum  of  $125,  when  he  shall  satisfy  the  Treasurer  that 
he  haa  been  accepted  by  the  District  Board  of  Enroll- 
ment." 

Also  it  was  voted  "  that  we  pay  every  re-enlisted 
man  who  has  counted  on  Natick's  quota,  and  has  not 
received  full  government  bounty,  the  sum  of  $175,  on 
his  furnishing  evidence  that  he  has  not  received  full 
government  bounty." 

Such  was  the  action  of  the  town  of  Natick  when  the 
greatslave-holders'  rebellion  began.  This  took  form  be- 
fore Ihe  world  by  the  assault  upon  Fort  Sumter,  April 
12,  1861,  assumed  the  most  fearful  proportions  when 
it  appropriated  the  last  dollar,  and  brought  into  the 
^eld  the  last  man  it  could  control,  but  was  fiually 
crushed  by  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  friends  of 
constitutional  government  and  of  human  freedom 
when  General  Grant  captured  Richmond,  April  2, 
1865.  All  that  the  town  did  in  the  way  of  voting 
money  and  giving  such  a  firm  and  determined  moral 
support  to  the  Federal  Government  was  honorable 
and  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  the  self-denial  and  suf- 
fering chiefly  fell  to  those  who  actually  fought  the 
battle  of  freedom  ;  and  to  them  the  reader's  attention 
will  now  be  directed. 

In  1863,  while  the  war  was  in  progress,  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  took  measures  to  secure  in 
each  town  and  city  of  the  Commonwealth  a  full  record 
of  all  the  soldiers  and  seamen  that   it  had  furnished. 


or  might  furnish  (or  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  so  we  have  in  the  town  clerk's  office  a  volume  in 
manuscript, entitled  "Rebellion  Record."'  This  book 
contains  the  name  of  every  soldier  that  counted  upon 
the  several  quotas  furnished  by  Natick,  with  his  po- 
sition in  the  army,  time  of  service,  bounty  received, 
previous  occupation,  age  and  experience,  while  in 
the  service  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  men  in  the  army  from  Natick  was 
534,  so  that  it  is  impracticable  to  give  in  this  histor- 
ical sketch  even  the  names  of  them  all. 

From  the  adjutant-general's  report  in  1865,  it  ap- 
pears that  Natick  furnished  thirty  commissioned  of- 
ficers for  the  army.  The  record  of  these  officers,  from 
the  sergeants  upward,  follows,  abbreviated  as  much  as 
po-sible,  in  the  least  important  particulars  : 

TliomaB  T.  Niison,  sergeant  ;  3  yeflre  ;  discharged  by  reason  of  sitk- 
ness,  JuDimry  '2i\  IS03  ;  served  '2  yeiiii'. 

Geurge  1].  WillU,  sergeant  ;  killed  at  Cednr  MouDtuin,  August  9, 
L^C2  ;  served  2  years,  3  ujoliths. 

Perry  D.  Chauiberlulu,  tirst  lieutenant;  resigned  and  discharged; 
ssrved  7  niuntlis. 

Francis  Z.  Jenks,  secuud  lieutenant,  June  21,  1S04 ;  tint  lieutenant 
October  7,  1804  ;  wus  in  service  tliioiigli  the  war. 

Williaiu  II.  DruMU,  sergeant,  necund  and  first  lieutenant;  served 
Dearly  3  years. 

I.  B    S.  Jlaiidall,  sergeant;  3er\'(d  nearly  1  year. 

0«car  F  3]orbe,  sergeant,  second  und  tiist  lieutenant,  and  captain; 
served  3  years. 

Josiuh  S.  Rucon,  sergeant;  wounded  in  lungs  at  Second  Bull  Run; 
served  2  years,  7  months. 

Henry  Wildou,  colonel,  United  States  Senator;  liold  his  conllnis^il•n 
.'3  daj  s. 

lliomas  Duggau,  sergeant  ;  enlisted  October  1,  1861 ;  "  Deserted  and 
came  bock." 

William  W.  Pruy,  sergeant,  second  and  first  lieutenant,  in  1,SG3;  rc- 
L-ulisted  and  served  through  the  war. 

Albert  II.  Bryant,  assistant  surgeon  3(ith  Itegt.,  enlisted  as  private 
16C1 ;  discharged  May,  1>62,  to  be  contract  surgeon  ;  .\ugtist  u'.i,  lbti2, 
cum.  UBSt.  surgeon  ;  served  till  close  nt  the  war. 

Epbraini  U.  Brighaui,  captain,  recrwited  a  company  in  Natick,  18G2  ; 
com.  .\ugust21,  l!^l;2,  and  marched  with  ninety-nine  men  August  13, 
1802. 

Simon  Slulligau,  fiivt  lieutenant  under  Cupt.  Brigham.ard  ntarchcil 
at  oatue  time;  C.ipt.  lirighaui  served  two  yeura  an<l  utu  ilischarged  f<»r 
disability  ;  Mr.  Mulligan  served  one  year  and  two  mouths,  und  was  dis- 
charged for  disability. 

Benniug  UhII,  Jr.,  sergeant  ;  discharged  for  disability  und  died  of 
disi-OM)  contracted  in  service  soi>u  after  his  discharge. 

William  D.  Parlin,  sergeant;  discharged  and  promoted  to  capt.  of 
Co.  E,  Ist  I".  S.  C.  T. 

Ueiiry  F.  Felch,  sergeant,  sc-coud  and  first  lieut.  and  capt.  June,  IbGo  ; 
served  three  yeul-s. 

Charles  P.  Curlier,  sergeant  ;  wonn  ded  May  8,  1864,  at  SiKjttsylvania 
Court-IIouse  and  taken  piisoner  ;  leg  amputated  and  luiroletl  at  Itich- 
mond,  Vo.  ;  later,  was  in  hospital  ut  Aumipolis  ;  had  a  tiirlou^fh  grant-'d 
Oct.  19,  18G4,  then  reported  at  Readville,  Mass  ,  and  wus  dlschorgeti. 

Nathau  Reed,  sergeant ;  served  during  the  war  and  wad  discharged 
Juno  15, 16(15,  for  disability. 

.\lexander  Blaney,  cupt.  ;  discharged  after  nine  months'  service  ;  was 
in  28th  Itegt.,  Co.  G. 

Ira  Ruaeell,  surgeon  llth  Regt.  ;  enlisted  August  27,  ISGl. 

Ilurr.sou  Harwood,  Jr.,  first  sergeant  42d  ITcgt.,  Co.  K  ;  enlisted  for 
three  months  ;  served  his  time  and  mustered  out  Nov.,  1804. 

Florence  F  Buckley,  second  and  fii-st  lient.  ;  wunnded  Juno  16,  1S02, 
and  promoted  to  first  lieut.  on  the  field  for  gulhiiilry  ;  wounded  uguin  at 
battle  of  Bull  Run  .\ug.  3U,  1802 ;  taken  pri.soner  and  paroled  ;  joined 
regiment  again  Dec.  4,  1862  ;  promoteU  capt.  Jan.  10,  1803  ;  discharged 
for  disability  ;  re-<iDlistcil  and  was  again  cupt.  of  Co.  C,  2Uth  Begt.  ; 
served  nearly  the  entire  period  of  the  war. 

Augustus  E.  Dyer,  surgeon  at  Poitsmouth  Grove  Hospital  ond  died  in 
service. 
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nonice  Bosmore,  sergeant ;  was  reduced  to  privnte  "Aug  ,  1861,  and 
killed  during  G«n.  Unnks'  retreat  from  Winchester,  Va.,  JIny,  186?. 

Alfred  S.  llartwell,  first  lieut.  ;  com.  capt.  io  54tli  Regt.  ;  lieut.-col. 
In  theSSIh  and  col.  of  the  same  Nov.,  186.1 ;  wounded  at  Honey  Hill, 
1864,  and  promoted  brig. -gen.  Dec.  Ist  of  that  year. 

Chillies  .\.  Hartwell,  flrst  lieiit.  U.  S.  Infantry ;  wounded  in  the 
thigli  at  Gaines'  Mills  ;  taken  prisoner  at  Savage  Station  •,  confined  six 
niontlis  at  Richmond,  Va. ;  com.  col.  of  5th  Infantry  (colored) ;  brev. 
aipt.  U.  S.  A. ;  major,  lieut. -ool.  and  bri^.-gen.  of  U.  S.  Volunteera, 
(breveted) ,  and  was  such  1866. 

Leonard  B.  Perry,  second  lieut.  ;  then  acting  adjt. ;  later,  first  lieuL; 
and  later  still,  acting  a^st.  adjt.-gen.  of  the  post  of  Folly  Island;  an- 
nexed to  the  staff  of  Brig.-Oen.  John  J.  Hatch,  and  sorved  under  him 
till  the  war  ended. 

Josiah  A.  Bean,  second  and  first  lieut  of  J5th  Begt.,  Co.  D  ;  discharged 
August  1,  18Go. 

George  Graney,  9th  Regiment,  Co.  B  ;  promoted  to  sergeant  July  1, 
1862. 

Henry  Hamilton  Wilson,  first  lieut.,  then  lieut.-col.  U.  S.  C.  T. ;  then 
first  lieut.  in  regular  army ;  died  In  service  Dec.  24,  1866,  at  Austin, 
Texas. 

William  Nutt,  enlisted  as  private,  theu  second  lient.  in  54th  Regt.; 
later,  first  lieut.  ."iStli  Regt.  ;  then  capt.,  uuyor  and  lieut.-col.,  and 
promoted  col.  by  brevet  ;  served  through  the  war,  and  Is  now  (1889) 
Judge  of  the  District  Court. 

Otis  M.  Humphrey  is  credited  to  Natick  as  asst.  surgeon  In  the  6th 
Regt,  upon  the  Adjt.-Gen.'s  Report,  1863,  but  bis  name  is  nut  found 
upon  the  record  book  of  Natick.  The  reports  of  this  officer  in  1863, 
were,  of  necessity,  very  imperfect. 

Upon  the  Soldiers'  llonument  appear  the  names  of 
eighty-oine  Natick  soldiers  who  died  in  the  war,  and 
since  it  was  erected,  in  18G8,  many  more  have  yielded 
to  diseases  contracted  in  the  service.  From  year  to 
year  numbers  will  die  from  the  same  cause. 

Thirty-eight  of  the  Natick  soldiers,  at  least,  were 
taken  prisoners,  quite  a  number  of  whom  died  from 
cruel  treatment  during  their  confinement.  The  num- 
ber of  the  wounded  was  very  large,  and  many  of 
their  wounds  have  proved  fatal  since  the  end  of  the 
Rebellion. 

The  certifioate  that  follows  is  found  in  the  report  of 
the  adjutant-general  for  18G5  in  Public  Document, 
No.  7: 

"  No  crime  has  been  committed  by  any  returned  soldier  resident  of 
Natick.  Being  perwnally  acquainted  with  a  large  majority  of  those  re- 
siding in  this  town,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  exception 
wherein  the  moral  and  social  coudltiun  uf  the  soldier  of  to  day  is  nut 
fully  equal  to  his  position  as  citizen  before  entering  the  service.  There 
are  many  cases  of  nuirked  improvement.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  general  condition  uf  the  soldiers  and  uf  thuse  dependent  upou  them 
is  umch  better  than  before  the  war. 

"  C.  B.  THAVIS,  Chairman  o]  the  SeUutm^n." 

And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  the 
appearance  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  General 
Wadsworth  Post  63,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  is 
that  of  temperate,  law-abiding,  high-minded,  indus- 
trious, useful  citizens,  who  are  honored  by  all  the 
present  generation,  whose  country  they  helped  to  save 
by  their  valor. 

That  such  heavy  drafts  upon  the  working  force  and 
treasury  of  Natick,  as  the  suppression  of  the  great 
Rebellion  made  necessary,  did  not  paralyze  the  in- 
dustries and  exhaust  the  means  of  the  town,  appears 
from  its  increaaing  prosperity  during  those  years  of 
trial. 

The  printed  annual  report  of  the  selectmen  for  the 
year  eudiiig   March,  1850,  shows  that  the  amount  of 


appropriations  made  for  1849  was  t5094,  with  floating 
accounts  unsettled  amounting  to  $798.50.  The  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  amounted  to  $6454.56.  In  the 
year  1861,  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  the  grants 
and  appropriations  amounted  to  $16,255,  and  the  lia- 
bilities of  the  town  at  the  same  time  amounted  to 
$25,923.53.  In  1862  the  appropriations  and  liabilities 
were  nearly  the  same.  Up  to  January  1,  1862,  the 
town  had  paid  to  the  families  of  volunteers  the  sum 
of  $3524,33,  but  it  was  expected  that  nearly  all  of 
this  sum  would  be  refunded  by  the  State.  During  that 
year  the  interest  account  paid  by  the  town  amounted 
to  $1767.83. 

In  1867,  two  years  after  the  war  had  ended,  the 
grants  and  appropriations  amounted  to  $36,554.36, 
while  the  liabilities  of  the  town,  after  deducting  the 
sums  due  the  treasurer,  amounted  to  $24,351.85.  The 
orders  drawn  by  the  selectmen  for  the  year  ending 
February  20,  1868,  amounted  to  $77,485.40,  while  the 
receipts  of  the  town  had  been  $80,526.12.  This  indi- 
cates for  Natick  a  sound  financial  condition,  as  the 
town  was  recovering  from  the  heavy  expenses  and 
losses  occasioned  by  the  war.  The  town  officers  re- 
ceived for  services  during  the  year  1867-68  the  sum  of 
$1149. 

The  amounts  for  the  year  following  do  not  vary 
materially  from  those  set  forth  above.  In  1870  the 
receipts  of  the  town  amounted  to  $63,969.07,  while 
the  amount  of  orders  drawn  by  the  selectmen  nas 
$61,067.85. 

The  births  in  the  town  the  same  year  were  195, 
the  marriages  63,  and  the  deaths  105.  In  1884  the 
births  were  204,  the  marriages  80,  and  the  deaths 
155.  The  receipts  of  'he  town  for  1884  were  $124,- 
803.27,  and  the  expenditures,  $125,307.22,  leaving  a 
balance  against  the  town  of  $503.95.  The  Water- 
Works  account,  at  the  same  lime,  showed  receipts 
($85,000  of  which  came  from  water  bonds)  of  $128,- 
292.10,  while  the  expenditures  amounted  to  $110,- 
096.50,  leaving  a  balance  for  the  sinking  fund  of  $18,- 
195.60.  The  interest  paid  in  1884  amounted  to  $18,- 
193.38,  $8790  of  which  were  upon  water  bonds.  The 
net  indebtedness  of  the  town,  exclusive  of  water 
bonds,  March  1,  1885,  amounted  to  $114,551.50,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  there  was  due  to  the  town  the  sum 
of  $37,551 .55. 

The  town  having  voted  to  grant  licenses  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  1884-85,  the  selectmen 
granted  forty-nine  licenses.  The  receipts  for  these 
amounted  to  $4600,  of  which  the  State  received  one- 
quarter,  leaving  a  balance  for  the  town  of  $3450. 
The  town  having  directed  that  a  part  of  the  money 
received  for  licenses  should  be  expended  in  putting 
in  curbstones  for  the  sidewalks,  $1982.13  were  paid 
out  for  this  purpose.  Arrangements  were  made 
during  the  year  1884-85  for  the  town  to  have  the  use 
of  Concert  Hall  and  of  the  selectmen's  room  for  $600 
annually  from  July  1,  1885.  The  towu  debt,  which 
had  been  increasing  during  some  of  the  preceding 
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years,  was  diminished  in  1884  and  1885  to  the  amount 
of  $13,365.19. 

For  the  year  ending  March  1,  1888,  the  births  were 
233,  the  marriages  100,  and  the  deaths  145.  No 
licenses  for  uhe  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  were 
allowed.  The  grants  and  appropriations  amounted  to 
$81,400,  while  the  liabilities  of  the  town  were  $126,- 
000,  which  is  to  be  reduced  by  amounts  due  the  town 
to  $93,851.52,  exclusive  of  the  water  bonds.  The 
water  notes  and  bonds  at  that  time  amounted  to 
1118,400.  The  amount  collected  for  water,  1887,  was 
$15,520.27. 

For  the  year  ending  March  1,  1889,  the  births  were 
219,  the  marriages  77,  the  deaths  162.  A  liquor 
license  was  granted  to  Washburn  &  Reed,  druggists. 
The  appropriations  for  the  year  amounted  to  $88,340. 

The  827  orders  given  by  the  selectmen  amounted  to 
$71,385.07.  The  interest  paid  on  the  town  debt 
amounted  to  $11,289.18,  while  $3000  were  expended 
to  reduce  the  debt.  The  town's  liabilities,  March  1, 
1889,  amounted  to  $123,000,  and  it  owed  at  that  date 
§4023.10  accrued  interest  on  notes  and  bonds,  making 
the  sum  total  of  indebtedness,  $127,023.10.  At  the 
same  date,  $38,465.14  were  due  to  the  town,  so  that  its 
net  indebtedness  amounted  to  $88,557.96,  exclusive  of 
water  bonds,  being  a  reduction  of  about  $5,294,  from 
the  net  indebtedness  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  valuation  of  the  town  May  1,  1888,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Personal  estate,  $1,006,405.00  ;  real  estate,  $4,- 
198,150.00;  total,  $5,204,555.00.  The  number  of  polls 
assessed  was :  Males,  2627  ;  females,  502.  The  tax 
rate  was  $17.20  per  $1000,  and  the  total  amount  for 
collection  was  $99,302.47. 

It  is  proposed  here  to  resume  the  general  history  of 
this  town,  which  was  interrupted  to  present  connect- 
edly some  account  of  Natick's  sacrifices  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Rebellion, — a  matter  concerning  which 
but  few  of  the  present  generation  are  as  familiar  as 
every  patriot  ought  to  be. 

The  project  of  erecting  a  soldiers'  monument  being 
before  the  town,  a  monument  committee,  consisting 
of  E.  H.  Brijiham,  G.  P.  Fay,  N.  Reed,  Simon  Mul- 
ligan and  Willard  Mann,  was  raised  to  attend  to  this 
matter,  who  reported,  April  1, 1867,  that  they  had  put 
in  the  foundations  and  prepared  the  ground  for  a 
monument,  on  the  Common,  at  the  expense  of  $372.97, 
and  had  contracted  with  Messrs.  Russell,  Clough  & 
Co.,  of  Lowell,  to  prepare  and  erect  the  monument. 
The  same  committee  was  directed  to  go  forward  and 
complete  the  same.  The  town's  grant  for  the  erec- 
tion of  such  a  monument  was  made  April,  1866,  and 
amounted  to  $3500. 

Nov.  6,  1866,  the  town  instructed  the  selectmen  to 
petition  the  Legislature  to  grant  the  town  of  Natick 
the  privilege  of  equalizing  the  bounties  among  those 
who  served  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  Library  Committee  reported,  April  1,  1867, 
that  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  was  2563, 
and  that  thirty  dollars  were  due  for  unpaid  fin«8. 


Dec.  16, 1867,  the  matter  of  building  a  Town-House 
upon  the  old  burying-ground  lot,  where  the  brick 
block  of  Leonard  Winch  and  the  Masonic  Block  now 
stand,  was  agitated,  and  the  matter  was  deemed  so  far 
settled,  that  a  large  building  committee  was  appointed 
to  conduct  the  work,  but  no  actual  progress  was 
made.  This  project  was  again  before  the  town  in 
1868,  but  was  defeated.  At  the  annual  meeting  in 
March,  1868,  the  subject  of  securing  a  better  supply 
of  water,  and  of  purchasing  a  steam  fire-engine,  was 
brought  before  the  town  by  the  engineers  of  the  Fire 
Department,  and  a  committee  was  raised  to  consider 
the  matter. 

Newton  Morse  was  chosen  Representative,  in  1868, 
by  564  votes. 

At  a  town-meeting,  April  3, 1869,  a  communication 
was  received  from  Mr.».  Sally  Spaulding,  dated  Oct.  3, 
1868,  in  which  she  offered  to  the  town  of  Natick  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  the  interest  of  which 
should  be  annually  expended  at  or  near  the  time  of 
the  annual  Thanksgiving,  to  furnish  to  the  female 
inmates  of  the  almshouse  such  warm  and  comfortable 
clothing  as  the  town  would  not  feel  called  upon 
otherwise  to  supply,  such  as  warm  woolen  dresses, 
woolen  hose,  small  shawls,  etc.  The  donation  was 
accepted  unanimously  by  the  town,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  same  was  passed.  At  this  meeting 
"the  blocking-up  of  the  line  of  Washington  Street 
by  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  corporation  "  was 
condemned  by  an  emphatic  vote.  A  railroad  station- 
house  had  been  built  directly  across  the  street  above 
mentioned,  and  the  agitation  commenced  at  this  time 
did  not  cease  until,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court, 
the  corporation  was  compelled  to  remove  the  depot 
about  one  hundred  feet  to  the  east. 

As  early  as  1871  the  money  received  by  the  town 
for  the  license  of  dogs  began  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  support  and  increase  of  the  town  library. 

In  1872  the  town,  upon  the  recommendation  of  its 
committee,  voted  in  favor  of  obtaining  a  charter 
which  should  give  the  liberty  to  take  water  from  Dug 
Pond,  for  extinguishing  fires  and  for  household  pur- 
posts.  Also,  the  town  voted  to  purchase  a  steam 
fire-engine  for  South  Natick. 

Upon  the  article  in  the  warrant  for  the  meeting, 
"Shall  any  person  be  allowed  to  manufacture,  sell  or 
keep  for  sale,  ale,  porter,  strong  beer  or  lager,  in  this 
town,"  382  voted  yes,  and  355  voted  no. 

At  the  Presidential  election  in  1872  the  party  votes 
stood  683  to  449  on  electors-at-large. 

March  25,  1873,  the  town  unanimously  accepted 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Supply 
the  Town  of  Natick  with  Pure  Water." 

Jan.  13,  1874,  the  great  fire  occurred,  which  de- 
stroyed all  the  buildings  on  both  sides  of  Main  Street, 
except  the  Leach  (now  the  Eagle)  block,  and  all  on 
the  west  side  of  Washington  Street,  south  of  the 
railroad,  except  the  dwelling  of  Miss  Susan  Morse. 
West  of  Main  Street,  for  a  considerable  distance,  the 
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destruction  was  complete.  Among  the  valuable 
buildings  consumed  were  Clark's  new  and  beautiful 
brick  block,  containing  rooms  for  the  National  and 
Savings  Banks,  and  the  spacious  Concert  Hall,  and 
the  Congregational  Church  edifice,  nearly  new,  and 
just  enlarged  and  improved  at  an  expense  of  about 
S13,000,  upon  which  was  good  insurance  amounting 
to  $31,500.  Two  large  factories  of  foot-wear  were 
also  consumed ;  all  the  dry-goods  stores,  and  all 
the  public  balls  in  the  village,  including  the  one  in 
the  Winch  Block  in  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Society  was  worshiping  while  they  were  erecting  a 
new  church.  The  loss  to  the  town  was  very  great, 
being  estimated  at  the  time  at  about  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  taxable  property  of  Natick.  But  the  amount 
of  insurance,  in  most  cases,  was  large,  and  the  com- 
panies were  able  to  meet  their  losses. 

In  187-1  the  name  of  Railroad  Avenue  was  changed 
to  South  Avenue.  April  9,  1874,  a  Water  Board  was 
chosen,  consisting  of  E.  B.  Saunders,  James  W.  Morse 
and  P.  F.  Woodbury  for  one  year ;  Royal  E.  Farwell 
and  F.  C.  Tucker  for  two  years,  and  Calvin  H.  Perry 
and  Herman  Crosley  for  three  years.  A  ud  the  Board 
was  directed  "to  introduce  water  into  the  town  as 
soon  as  convenient."  The  treasurer  was  authorized 
to  issue  water  scrip,  not  exceeding  $80,000.  Also  the 
selectmen  and  the  Water  Board  were  authorized  to 
expend  $14,500  in  erecting  such  buildings  iis  were 
necessary  for  an  engine-house,  station-house,  lockup 
and  stables.  In  1874  additional  water  scrip  was  au- 
thorized to  the  amount  of  $30,000,  which  was  in- 
creased in  1875  by  $40,000.  In  1876  the  town  voted 
salaries  for  town  ( fficers,  as  follows  :  The  chairman 
of  the  selectmen,  §200 ;  the  other  selectmen,  S175  each ; 
eich  assessor,  $150  ;  each  member  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, $125  ;  town  clerk,  $50  ;  town  treasurer,  $200. 

April  6,  1868,  the  town  chose  Calvin  H.  Perry,  Ho- 
ratio Alger  and  Elijah  Perry  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  code  of  by-laws  for  the  town,  and  in  May  of  the 
same  year  this  committee  reported  such  a  code  in 
eight  articles.  This  report  having  been  accepted,  the 
same  committee,  with  the  addition  of  the  town  clerk, 
George  L.  Sleeper,  Esq.,  was  requested  to  present  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  by-laws  to  the  Superior  Court 
or  a  justice  thereof  for  approval.  This  was  done  ; 
and  June  23,  1886,  the  code  was  approved  by  the 
Court  sitting  at  Cambridge.  In  1877  the  town  voted  to 
issue  water  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent., 
sufficient  in  amount  to  carry  water  to  South  Natick 
and  to  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  ordered  $20,- 
000  worth  of  the  old  bonds,  bearing  six  per  cent,  in- 
terest, to  be  canceled,  and  the  new  bonds  to  take  their 
place. 

March  5,  1877,  the  town  appropriated  $500  to  pay 
for  Cobb's  painting  of  the  late  Vice-President,  Henry 
Wilson,  the  same  that  now  hangs  in  the  town  hall. 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Fairbanks,  George  L.  Sleeper  and  Alex- 
ander Blaney  were  made  a  committee  to  procure 
plans  and  estimates  for  a  new  high-school   house. 


New  and  additional  by-laws  for  the  town,  prepared 
by  Messrs.  George  L.  Sleeper,  J.  B.  Fairbanks  and 
William  Nutt,  having  been  previously  accepted  by 
the  town,  were  presented  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Superior  Court  at  Lowell,  April  20,  1877.  May  3, 
1877,  the  town  voted  to  build  a  new  high-school 
house,  and  appointed  a  building  committee  consisting 
of  John  B.  Fairbanks,  George  L.  Sleeper,  Alexander 
Blaney,  Josiah  L.  Bean  and  Calvin  H.  Perry;  and  in 
March,  1878,  a  final  grant  of  $7000  was  made  to  fin- 
ish and  furnish  the  high-school  house  and  to  grade 
and  fence  the  lot.  November  8,  1880,  the  committee 
appointed  on  celebrating  the  first  centennial  of  the 
incorporation  of  Natick,  presented  their  report  and  it 
was  accepted.  From  this  report  it  appeared  that  the 
committee  had  organized  by  the  choice  of  Hon.  John 
W.  Bacon  as  president,  and  Rev.  Daniel  Wight  as 
secretary,  and  had  recommended  that  the  celebration 
should  take  place  on  the  first  Wednesday  .of  June, 
1881,  and  that  the  town  apply  to  the  Legislature  for 
liberty  to  raise  money  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  celebration.  The  town  thereupon  voted  that 
an  executive  committee  of  fifty-five  be  chosen,  which 
shall  constitute  the  committee  of  arrangements,  and 
made  provision  to  apply  for  the  needed  legislative 
act.  At  the  annual  town-meeting,  1881,  the  town 
granted  $500  for  celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of 
incorporation,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  town's  committee  on  celebration  heretofore 
elected,  and  that  this  appropriation  shall  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

The  town  having  voted,  November  8,  1880,  to  cele- 
brate the  centennial  of  the  incorporation  of  Natick 
on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1881,  the  committee  of  fifty- 
five  in  charge  made  all  the  preparations  necessary  for 
this  important  event.  A  brighter  and  more  beautiful 
day  than  June  1st  could  not  have  been  desired. 

At  sunrise  all  the  church,  school  and  engine-house 
bells  were  rung  for  half  an  hour,  and  a  salute  of  thir- 
ty-nine guns  was  fired.  This  was  repeated  at  noon 
and  sunset.  By  eight  o'clock  the  people  from  the 
outlying  districts  and  che  surrounding  towns  hud 
assembled  in  great  numbers.  At  9.30  the  pro- 
cession was  ready  to  move,  and  this  presented  an 
imposing  spectacle.  It  moved  in  five  divisions,  with 
the  platoon  of  police  in  front  under  the  charge  of 
Chief  A.  C.  Pease.  Wm.  H.  Wright  was  chief  mar- 
shal, and  I.  K.  Felch  chief  of  statf.  In  the  first  di- 
vision were  the  cornet  band.  General  Wadsworth 
Post  63,  G.  A.  R.,  and  the  Fire  Department  in  full. 

The  second  division  contained  the  various  benevo- 
lent and  other  societies  of  the  town. 

The  third  division,  with  the  Hibernia  Brass  Band, 
was  made  up  of  the  town  officers,  Governor  Long  and 
staff  and  other  officers  of  the  State. 

The  fourth  division  contained  the  youth  and  chil- 
dren of  all  the  schools,  many  of  them  in  costume 
and  in  barges,  followed  by  representatives  of  the 
various  trades  and  business  of  the  town  generally  and 
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citizens  in  carriages  and  on  foot.  Young  ladies  from 
the  High  School,  representing  each  of  the  States,  and 
all  with  corresponding  badges,  and  conveyed  in  a 
barge  drawn  by  four  horses,  presented  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  procession.  When  all 
had  passed,  the  youth  and  children  were  drawn  up  in 
line  in  front  of  the  Common,  when  J.  B.  Fairbanks, 
firesident  of  the  day,  introduced  to  them  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth,  John  D.  Long,  who  ad- 
dressed them  briefly,  but  appropriately.  All  repaired 
now  to  the  tent  which  covered  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  Common,  and  was  furnished  with  seats  for 
the  large  assembly.  The  president  of  the  day  made 
an  appropriate  address  at  the  opening  of  the  exer- 
cises, and  then  introduced  the  chaplain  of  the  day. 
Rev.  Daniel  Wight,  a  native  and  resident  of  the  town, 
who  offered  prayer.  A  hymn,  composed  for  the  oc- 
casion by  Mr.  Isaac  Gale,  was  then  sung,  after  which 
the  act  ^f  the  incorporation  of  the  town  was  read 
by  Hon.  Henry  B.  Pierce,  Secretary  of  State.  The 
centennial  address,  by  Hon.  John  W.  Bacon,  followed, 
which  was  full  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  facts 
appertaining  to  the  history  of  Natick,  and  couched  in 
the  plain  and  easily-comprehended  language  for 
which  Judge  Bacon  was  remarkable. 

A  centennial  song,  by  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Turner,  was 
next  in  order,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  centen- 
nial poem,  written  and  delivered  by  John  B.  Mann, 
Esq.,  a  resident  of  Washington,  D.  C,  but  a  native  of 
Natick.  This  poem  was  entitled  "The  Spirit  of 
Freedom  as  illustrated  in  a  Town's  History." 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  in  the  tent  about  650 
of  the  aadience  dined  together  in  Concert  Hall,  after 
the  divine  blessing  had  been  invoked  by  the  chaplain  ; 
Mr.  Alexander  Blaney  was  toast-master,  and  Gov- 
ernor Long  responded  happily  to  the  sentiment,  "  The 
Old  Bay  State."  Hon.  John  W.  Candler,  member  of 
Congress  then  (and  now  Congressman-elect)  from  this 
district,  responded  to  the  sentiment  "  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States;"  Hon.  Robert  R.  Bishop,  president 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth,  spoke  for  "The 
State  Legislature;"  Colonel  William  Nutt,  chairman 
of  the  selectmen,  and  R.  E.  Farwell,  Esq.,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Assessors,  spoke  for  the  "Town  of 
Natick,"  while  James  McManus,  Esq.,  responded  to 
the  toast,  "Our  Adopted  Fellow-Citizens ;"  Charles 
Q.  Tirrell,  Esq.,  made  an  address  for  "  The  Ladies  of 
Natick,"  in  which  he  gave  some  personal  history  ; 
Rev.  Daniel  Wight  responded  to  the  toast,  "  Our  Free 
Public  Libraries." 

Natick  was  gay  on  this  occasion  with  banners, 
streamers,  flags  and  beautifully-arranged  decorations. 
These  last  extended  to  all  the  public  buildings,  the 
most  important  business  blocks  and  stores  and  many 
private  residences,  conspicuous  among  which  was 
"  The  Home  of  Wilson,"  on  West  Central  Street. 

Among  the  relics  and  curiosities  exhibited  in 
Clark's  North  Hall  were  a  rare  copy  of  the  old  Indian 
Bible,  translated  by  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  apostle  to 


the  Indians,  printed  in  Cambridge  in  1685,  the  silver 
service  pre.sented  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson  by  the 
citizens  of  Natick,  and  the  original  challenge  sent  to 
Mr.  Wilson  by  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  to  fight  a 
duel. 

In  1883  Captain  Willard  Drury  gave  to  the  town, 
in  trust,  the  sum  of  $500,  on  condition  that  the  town 
shall  apply  the  net  annual  income  from  the  same  to 
the  care  and  preservation  of  his  lot  in  Dell  Park 
Cemetery,  and  the  town  accepted  the  trust. 

In  1883  the  appropriations  of  the  town  (including 
county  and  State  taxes)  amounted  to  §79,240.38. 

In  1884  the  grants,  including  the  same,  were  $82,- 
3G7.20.  The  town  voted  to  grant  licenses  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  the  votes  standing  780  to  631. 
July  28th  Stephen  A.'  Sweetland  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Board  of  Registrars,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Willard  W.  Wight.  In  the 
Presidential  election,  1884,  the  votes  for  Presidential 
electors  were  divided  as  follows :  638  for  Republican 
candidates,  and  460  for  Democratic  candidates.  Fran- 
cis Bigelow  had  933  for  Senator  in  Fourth  Middlesex 
District.  For  Governor  George  D.  Robin.son  had  689 
votes,  and  Julius  H.  Seeley,  534. 

1885.  The  town  voted  to  grant  licenses  to  sell  in- 
toxicating liquors  by  690  to  678  votes.  At  the  State 
election  Frederick  0.  Prince  received  671  votes,  and 
George  D.  Robinson,  581.  For  Senator,  Francis  Big- 
elow received  805  votes,  and  Alexander  Blaney,  528. 
For  Representative,  Justin  Perry  received  699,  and 
Albert  Mead  640  votes. 

1886.  The  town  voted  not  to  grant  licenses,  by  a 
vote  of  853  to  687.  August  20,  1886,  George  L. 
Sleeper,  Esq.,  who  had  long  been  town  clerk,  having 
been  appointed  postmaster,  resigned  his  office,  and 
James  McManus  was  chosen  in  his  place,  to  act  till 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  in  1887. 

1887.  The  town  voted  not  to  license  by  a  vote  of 
938  to  827.  The  vote  for  town  clerk  stood  911  for 
James  McManus  and  882  for  Irving  Q.  Glidden. 
David  H.  Clark  was  chosen  Representative  by  a 
vote  of  905,  over  David  J.  Murphy,  who  received 
716  votes. 

1888.  The  vote  on  the  license  question  stood  921 
to  844  against  granting  licenses. 

Under  the  article  "  To  see  if  the  town  will  intrust 
the  money  granted  for  necessary  aid  to  soldiers,  sailors 
and  families  of  the  slain,  to  the  Post  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  located  in  this  town  to  be  dis- 
bursed under  the  direction  of  said  Post,  to  such  per- 
sons residing  in  this  town  as  are  to  receive  it,  accord- 
ing to  Chapter  189,  of  Acts  of  Legislature  of  1855," 
the  town  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

At  a  special  town-meeting  April  26,  1888,  the  town 
was  divided  into  two  precincts,  1  and  2,  for  the 
conducting  of  State  and  National  business  and  elec- 
tions, the  legal  votes  in  Precinct  No.  1  being  at  the 
time  1820,  and  in  Precinct  No.  2,  287. 

The  registrars  of  voters  for  1888  and   1889  were 
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George  L.  Bartlett,  S.  A.  Sweetland  and  Patrick 
Mahan,  with  James  Mcllanus,  town  clerk,  memberex- 
ofBcio.  Francis  Bigelow'and  Bernard  F.  Moran  were 
wardena  for  Precinct  No.  1,  with  Irving  C.  Glidden 
clerk,  while  in  Precinct  No.  2,  Michael  D.  Sheenan 
and  Gustavus  Smith  were  appointed  wardens,  with 
Frank  J.  McCullough,  clerk.  Henry  A.  Gray  and 
Charles  Stevens  were  appointed  supervisors  of  elec- 
tion for  Precinct  No.  2,  by  Governor  Ames  upon  pe- 
tition. 

At  the  Presidential  and  State  election  November  6, 
1888,  the  Democratic  candidates  received  in  Natick 
968,  and  the  Republican  859  ;  the  Prohibition  ticket 
received  72  votes,— total  1899. 

For  a  Representative  in  Congress  for  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict, Edward  Burnett,  1008  votes  ;  John  W.  Candler 
(who  was  elected),  831 ;  and  John  C.  Park,  54.  For 
Governor,  William  E.  Russell  had  982  votes ;  Oliver 
Ames  (who  was  elected),  838  ;  and  William  H.  Earle, 
54.  William  L.  Davenport  was  elected  Senator  in 
the  Fourth  Middlesex  District.  Colonel  Edgar  S. 
Dodge  had  162  plurality  in  Natick.  For  Representa- 
tive in  the  General  Court,  Albert  Mead  was  elected 
over  Patrick  F.  Hallinan  by  27  votes,  after  the  re- 
counting of  the  votes  in  Precinct  No.  1. 

1889.  The  warrant  for  the  annual  meeting  con- 
tained fifty-one  articles.  The  vote  on  license  stood 
905  to  645  against  granting  licenses,  being  a  majority 
of  260.  James  McMinus  was  re-elected  town  clerk 
by  707  votes,  aud  Edward  Clark,  treasurer,  by  1746 
votes.  For  water  commissioner  for  three  years 
Francis  Bigelow  was  elected, while  the  Board  of  Health 
was  composed  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Sylvester,  Dr.  William 
Richards  and  Isaac  R.  S.  Randall.  Among  the  ap- 
propriations were  "  For  enforcing  the  Liquor  Laws 
SIOOO,  lighting  streets  $3500,  sidewalks  and  crossings 
of  concrete  S1500,  the  abuttors  to  pay  one-half  of  the 
expense  for  the  concrete  sidewalks,"  while  $300  were 
appropriated  to  publish  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the 
advantages  of  Natick  as  a  place  of  residence  and  for 
conducting  a  remunerative  business.  The  grantsand 
appropriations  amounted  to  $88,270.  The  selectmen 
appointed  Lyman  A.  Spooner  superintendent  of 
streets  with  a  salary  of  $1000.  John  J.  Oakes  was 
appointed  one  of  the  registrars  of  voters. 

On  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  to 
prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  the  vote  of  the  town, 
which  was  cast  April  22,  1889,  stood  for  the  amend- 
ment, 619 ;  against  the  same,  780.  Precinct  No.  1 
gave  for  it  592  votes  to  595  against  it,  and  Precinct 
No.  2  gave  27  for  it  and  191  against  it. 

May    1,   1889,    the  valuation  of   the    town    was 


$5,314,900,  viz. :  Personal  estate,  Sl,096,750;  real  es- 
tate, $4,317,550— a  gain  within  the  year  of  about 
$125,000.  Number  of  polls,  2627;  tax,  $77,940  ;  rate 
per  thousand,  $16.80. 

Repeesemtatives  in  the  General  Court. — 
As  already  noticed,  the  voters  of  Natick,  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  declined  to  be  represented  in  the 
Legislature. 

Before  1856  Samuel  Morse,  Moses  Fisk,  Abel 
Perry,  William  Farris,  Chester  Adams,  Steadman 
Hartwell,  Aaron  Sanford ,  Nathaniel  Clark,  Henry 
Wilson,  John  Travis,  John  Kimball  and  Nathaniel 
Smith  appear  to  have  served  the  town  as  Represen- 
tatives. Of  these,  Nathaniel  Clark  (who  is  now  liv- 
ing) was  repeatedly  called  to  fill  this  office.  Since 
1876  the  Representatives  have  been:  1876,  Warren  A. 
Bird  ;  1877,  Noah  L.  Hardy  ;  1878  and  1879,  Francis 
Bigelow;  1880,  Edward  McManus;  1881,  Daniel 
Dorchester,  D.D. ;  1882,  Warren  A.  Bird  ;  1883  and 
1884,  Alexander  Blaney;  1885  and  1886,  Justin 
Perry  ;  1887,  David  H.  Clark ;  1888,  Albert  Mead. 

The  dates  here  given  refer  to  the  time  of  election  ; 
the  service  in  each  case  was  one  year  later. 

Selectmxn  bkguvkino  vitu  1879. 
1879,  Calvin  H.  Ferry,  Joeiab  A  Beao,  Alexander  Blaney;  1880,  tho 
same  board  waa  elected  ;  1881,  Daniel  A.  Mabony,  Jamea  W.  Valen- 
tine, William  Natt:  1882,  Daniel  A.  Mahony,  Jamea  W.  Valentine, 
Aaron  Wheeler  ;  1883,  Warren  A.  Bird,  Alexander  Blaney,  Joebita  A. 
Bean  ;  1884,  tbe  same  board  was  elected  ;  1885,  Warren  A.  Bird,  Al- 
bert Mead,  Reuben  Uuntins  ;  1886,  GastaTos  Smitb,  Daniel  \.  Muhony, 
Albert  Mead  ;  1887,  Daniel  A.  Mahony,  Albert  Mead,  Edgar  S.  Dodge  ; 
1888,  Samuel  W.  Mann,  Edgar  S.  Dodge,  Patrick  V.  Hallinan  ;  1889, 
Samuel  W.  Mann,  Arthur  F.  Atwood,  Frank  B.  Tllton. 

The  assessors  of  the  town  since  1879  have  been  as 
follows : 

1879,  Reuben  Hunting,  Edward  McManua  and  Royal  E.  Farwell ; 
1880,  Royal  E.  Farwell,  Edward  McManua,  Reuben  Huntln;;  ;  1881, 
Royal  E  Farwell,  Reuben  Hunting,  Patrick  Pettee  ;  1882,  the  same 
board  was  elected  ;  1883,  Reuben  Hunting,  Wilbird  W.  Wight,  Patrick 
Pettee;  18S4,  Patrick  Pettee,  James  W.  Valentine,  William  J. 
Cronin ;  1885,  Patrick  Pettee,  James  W.  Valentine,  Amos  P.  Cheney  ; 
1886,  James  W.  ValenUne,  Willard  W.  Wight,  Darid  Finn,  Jr.  ;  1S87 
and  1888,  the  same  ;  1889,  Davin  Finn,  Willald  W.  Wight,  Daniel  Colo- 
mau. 

Sgmatobs,  Focrtu  Middlesex  District. 

Charles  Q.  Tirrell  in  1880  and  1881 ;  Walter  N.  Mason,  in  1882  and 
1883;  Francis  Bigelow,  in  1884  and  1886. 

In  1888  Charles  Q.  Tirrell  was  chosen  one  of  the  Preeidential  electors, 
and  cast  his  votes  for  Benjamin  Harrison  as  President,  and  Levi  P. 
^lorton  08  Vice-President,  of  the  United  States. 

In  examining  the  entire  records  of  the  town,  leaf  by 
leaf,  including  the  Indian,  for  the  purpose  of  discov- 
ering the  historical  information  given  above,  the  work 
of  the  compiler  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
convenient  arrangement  in  makingentries  adopted  by 
all  tbe  town  clerks  of  later  years. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
yA  TICK— (Continued). 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Orijaiiiznlion  of  the  Indian  Church— Eliui't  Traiidalian  of  the  Llde—Tlie 
PriiUmg  and  DMribuUon  of  Ihe  Sonit— Jfr.  Eiiot't  DeaUt— Memorial  Win- 
tImrM  to  Perpetuate  hi*  Memory  -  Pastor  Tniiucambaii — Iteo.  3Ieasre.  Pea- 
bodij  and  Badger  iliteionariee  to  the  Halick  hidiant—Organizalion  0/ the 
Congiegutional  Clmrch  in  the  Centre  of  Ihe  Toxim- Sketches  0/  He  P(i«lor« 
—  The  Baptut  Church— The  Methoiliit  Episcopal  Church— SL  I'liufs 
Episcopal  Church-  The  Roman  Catholic  Churches— The  Unilarian  or 
Eliot  Chnrch—The  John  Eliot  Church— Tlie  Uuicerstditt  Church. 

The  firat  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  preached  in 
Natick  was  Rev.  John  Eliot,  who,  we  are  assured, 
often  prayed  for  divine  direction,  as  he  rode  through 
the  forests  of  this  region  in  search  of  the  best  location 
for  a  new  Indian  settlement ;  and  whoever  stands  on 
one  of  the  hills  that  overlook  the  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Charles  River  where  is  now  the  pleasant  vil- 
lage of  South  Natick,  must  be  convinced  that  the 
prayers  of  the  anxious  man  were  answered.  For  in 
all  this  region,  where  excellent  sites  for  villages 
abound,  hardly  another  place  combining  so  many 
advantages  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  ex- 
periment, and  at  the  same  time  so  attractive  and  beau- 
tiful, could  have  been  discovered. 

The  earliest  gathering  in  Natick  for  religious  pur- 
poses was  doubtless  in  1C50,  for  during  that  year  the 
site  for  the  plantation  was  selected,  the  Indian  title 
to  the  land  secured,  and  the  work  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  the  new  settlement  begun.  Cut  few,  if  any, 
of  the  Indian  families  that  a  little  later  built  their 
wigwams  and  constituted  the  Indian  community  here, 
came  to  the  place  before  1C51,  but  during  the  preced- 
ing year  Indian  men,  in  considerable  numbers,  were 
felling  the  trees  and  doing  other  preparatory  work  upon 
the  Plantation.  To  these  men,  gathered  together 
under  the  shade  of  the  famous  "  Eliot  Oak,"  Mr. 
Eliot  doubtless  preached  the  first  Gospel  sermon  that 
was  ever  listened  to  in  Natick.  His  hearers  were 
not  only  respectful,  but  thoughtful,  for,  coming  at  the 
preacher's  invitation  from  the  Indian  settlements, 
where  he  had  occasionally  held  religious  services,  and 
especially  from  Nonantum,  they  were  the  most  enlight- 
tenedand  religiously  inclined  of  all  the  Indian  popula- 
tion of  the  region,  and  for  four  years  some  of  them 
bad  been  under  his  itistruction.  That  his  preaching 
and  other  religious  services  had  not  been  in  vain 
Mr.  Eliot  was  thoroughly  convinced  months  before 
the  Natick  Plantation  was  founded,  for  many  of  his 
hearers  at  Nonantum  abandoned  their  wicked  habits 
and  heathenish  customs  and  became  thoughtful,  sober' 
minded  and  conscientious.  Among  these  the  chief 
Waban,  and  his  son,  Waban,  Jr.,  were  conspicuous. 

After  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  Natick  and  the 
establishment  of  regular  religious  services  here,  the 
fruits  of  Mr.  Eliot's  labor  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  Indians  became  more  and  more  apparent.  In  a 
considerable  number  of   instances  the  reformation 


seemed  real  as  tested  by  time,  and  thoroughly  pro- 
nounced ;  but  though  for  many  mouths  Mr.  Eliot 
had  regarded  a  number  of  the  Indians  as  true  converts 
to  Christianity,  with  characteristic  prudence  he  had 
postponed  the  organization  of  a  Christian  Church. 

But  in  1652  he  believed  that  the  time  had  arrived 
to  take  at  least  the  preliminary  steps  for  such  an  or- 
ganization. October  13th  of  that  year  a  large  company 
met  in  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the 
statements  and  confessions  of  such  of  the  Indians  as 
might  be  deemed  candidates  for  church  membership. 
Among  the  visitors  were  a  number  of  the  pastors  and 
l.iy  messengers  from  the  churches  in  Boston  and  vicin- 
ity and  some  of  the  best  educated  and  promising  from 
other  settlements  of  the  Praying  Indians. 

The  early  morning  was  spent  in  prayer  and  listen- 
ing to  discourses  by  Mr.  Eliot  and  two  of  the  Indian 
exhorters.  Quite  a  number  were  ready  to  relate  their 
Christian  experience,  but  as  they  were  slow  of  speech 
and  Mr.  Eliot  wished  to  make  a  full  record  of  their 
statements,  the  work  of  examination  could  not  pro- 
ceed rapidly.  Night  approached  before  the  fifth  of 
the  candidates — the  schoolmaster — could  finish  his 
confession,  and  it  was  deemed  best  to  adjourn  the 
meeting.  The  statements  made  on  this  occasion  by 
the  Indians  were  soon  published  in  London,  and  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression  upon  many  of  the  lead- 
ing philanthropists  and  Christians  of  England. 

The  adjourned  meeting  for  the  examination  of  can- 
didates for  church  membership  did  not  take  place  till 
1054.  This  was  held  in  Roxbury,  and,  it  is  supposed, 
in  Mr.  Eliot's  meeting-house,  July  13,  1654,  and  was, 
in  most  respects,  similar  to  the  former  gathering  in 
Natick.  But  while  the  exaraiuations  seemed  satis- 
factory, Mr.  Eliot  advised  further  delay,  and  so  great 
was  his  prudence  that  it  was  not  till  1660,  or  eight 
years  after  the  first  meeting  for  examining  candidates, 
that  the  Indian  church  was  organized  at  Natick.  No 
records  are  known  to  exist  respecting  the  exact  date 
of  this  proceeding  or  of  the  number  received  at  that 
time  into  church  fellowship.  Indeed,  the  entire  rec- 
ords of  the  Indian  church  of  1660  have  doubtless  per- 
ished. We  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  all  the 
transactions  just  named  were  recorded,  as  well  as  the 
important  matters  appertaining  to  the  growth  aud 
condition  of  the  church  during  the  life  of  Mr.  Eliot, 
at  the  least ;  but  his  books  of  records  were  kept  in 
Roxbury,  and  some  years  elapsed  before  any  one  else 
served  as  clerk  of  the  church  in  Natick.  All  the  pre- 
served records  of  the  Plantation  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  are  upon  a  few  loose  pieces  of  paper, 
and  upon  these  a  considerable  part  of  the  entries  were 
made  in  the  Indian  language. 

We  come  now  to  the  great  work  in  the  life  of  the 
Indian  apostle  and  first  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Na- 
tick. Reference  is  here  made  to  his  translation  of 
the  entire  Bible  into  the  Indian  language,  and  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  the  same  among  the 
Indians. 


NATICK. 
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From  hia  preaching  and  other  religious  iDstruction 
Mr.  Eliot  hoped  for  good  results,  but  for  a  number  of 
years  the  conviction  had  been  growing  upon  him  that 
the  Indians  must  have  the  written  Word  as  well  as 
the  spoken,  if  permanent  results  were  to  be  expected. 
In  his  preaching  services  only  fragments  of  the  Bible 
could  be  read  or  recited,  while  the  children  in  the 
school  and  all  the  families  in  their  wigwams  needed 
the  entire  word  of  God  before  their  eyes  from  day  to 
day  before  the  Gospel  could  be  expected  to  control 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  any  considerable  number  of 
the  population.  In  other  words,  his  views  upon  this 
matter  coincided  exactly  with  those  of  the  most  in- 
telligent of  the  Christian  missionaries  to  the  heathen 
at  the  present  day.  It  was  a  formidable  undertak- 
ing which  he  proposed,  sutficiently  so  to  require  in- 
domitable courage,  for  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered were  such  as  probably  no  mortal  before  him 
had  been  called  to  meet. 

The  Indians  had  absolutely  no  literature,  not 
even  a  scrap  of  a  printed  book  or  paper  of  any 
sort.  The  philologists  of  the  present  day,  even  when 
studying  languages  that  have  not  been  spoken  for  ages, 
have  well-stored  libraries  at  their  command,  but 
Mr.  Eliot  had  nothing  to  begin  with  but  the  indis- 
tinctly spoken  and  very  common  words  of  the  In- 
dians in  their  ordinary  conversation.  And  those 
words  were  of  a  formidable  character,  some  of  them 
containing  between  forty  aqd  fifty  letters,  and  ail 
bearing  no  conceivable  analogy  to  the  words  of  any 
other  known  language. 

Moreover,  the  Indians  knew  nothing  of  the  nice 
shades  of  meaning  that  are  to  be  found  so  often  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  in  many  of  the  modern 
translations  thereof. 

That  Mr.  Eliot  appreciated  the  difficulties  he 
would  encounter  when  he  entered  upon  his  prepa- 
ration for  this  work  is  hardly  probable.  But  as 
early  as  1649,  a  year  before  he  selected  Natick  for 
his  Indian  plantation,  he  expressed  in  letters  his  ar- 
dent desire  to  translate  some  part  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Indian  tongue ;  and,  two  years  later,  he  referred  in 
a  letter  to  his  Indian  assistant  in  the  work  of  transla- 
tion as  making  some  progress  in  the  undertaking, 
which  he  had  no  hope,  he  said,  to  see  completed  in 
his  day. 

With  his  other  labors  he  early  found  that  he  must 
have  assistance,  if  any  considerable  progress  should 
be  made  in  the  translation  ;  but  this  he  could  not  ob- 
tain through  lack  of.funds,  as  he  had  a  family  of  five 
sons  and  one  daughter  to  support.  To  what  extent 
the  English  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  American  Indians  aided  him  in  this  emer- 
gency we  know  not,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  funds  for 
printing  the  New  Testament  ia  the  Indian  language 
came  from  that  quarter.  This  printing  was  accom- 
plished in  September,  1661,  and  twenty  copies  of  this 
part  of  the  Bible  were  soon  sent  to  England,  one  of 
which  was  destined  for  the  King,  Charles  II.,  whose 


"  royal  favor  and  assistance "  were  craved  for  carry- 
ing the  Old  Testament  through  the  press.  This  last 
was  an  undertaking  that  required  two  additional 
years,  but  in  1663  it  was  accomplished,  and,  as  it 
would  appear,  without  any  aid  from  the  royal  purse. 
The  two  Testaments  were  then  bound  together,  and 
to  the  whole  Bible  thus  completed  were  added  a  cate- 
chism and  the  Psalms  of  David  in  Indian  verse. 

This  was  the  first  Bible  that  was  printed  in  New 
England. 

What  the  edition  cost  cannot  be  ascertained.  When 
it  was  about  half  done  there  had  been  paid  out  as  one 
item  "  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pounds  and  five 
shillings,"  and  it  was  estimated  that  two  hundred 
pounds  more  would  be  needed.  The  press  and  types, 
with  all  the  other  necessary  materials  for  the  work, 
were  sent  over  from  England,  and  the  printing  was 
done  by  Samuel  Green  and  Marmaduke  Johnson. 
How  large  this  edition  was  is  uncertain,  but  it  prob- 
ably consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  copies.  When  the 
New  Testament  had  been  completed,  the  Indians  were 
at  once  supplied  with  two  hundred  copies  strongly 
bound  in  leather. 

About  twenty  years  later  Mr.  Eliot  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  a  second  edition  of  bis  great  work, 
the  New  Testament  portion  of  which  was  printed  at 
Cambridge  in  1680,  and  the  Old  Testament  at  the 
same  place  in  1685,  by  Samuel  Green.  Whether  al- 
terations and  improvements  had  been  made  for  this 
second  edition  we  know  not,  but  the  supposition  that 
this  was  the  case  ia  not  improbable.  To  this  edition 
belongs  the  Indian  Bible  which  is  kept  in  the  safe  of 
the  town  of  Natick,  in  the  town  clerk's  office.  The 
rare  book  belongs  to  this  town.  It  is,  perhaps,  about 
eight  inches  long,  five  inches  wide  and  two  or  a  little 
more  inches  in  thickness.  This  Bible  is  a  treasure, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  no  living  man  is  able  to  read 
it.  This  great  work  of  his  eventful  life  having  been 
accomplished,  the  first  Gospel  minister  of  Natick 
died  at  Roxbury,  May  20,  1690,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six  years.  He  was  buried  in  the  ministers'  tomb  in 
that  place,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory.  In  October,  1847,  a  few  of  the  citizens  of 
Natick  erected  a  monument  to  commemorate  Mr. 
Eliot's  life  and  work,  at  South  Natick.  It  is  a  neat 
sandstone  shaft,  costing  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred dollars. 

The  Eliot  Church  and  Society  of  Newton  (the  an- 
cient Nonantum)  have  just  erected  and  dedicated 
one  of  the  most  convenient  and  elegant  church  edi- 
fices in  New  England.  This  church  has  perpetuated 
in  its  name  the  memory  of  the  apostle  to  the  Indiana 
as  well  as  that  of  one  of  his  sons,  John  Eliot,  Jr.,  who, 
after  assisting  his  father  greatly  in  hia  missionary 
work  for  a  considerable  period,  became  pastor  at 
Newton  (then  called  Cambridge  Village),  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago.  There  have  been  placed  in 
the  new  church  edifice  at  Newton  ten  memorial 
ivindows,  among  which  one  in  the  nave  is  very  con- 
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spicuous.  It  represents,  with  singular  appropriate- 
ness, Rev.  John  Eliot  preaching  to  the  Indians. 
John  Eliot,  Jr.,  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  pas- 
tor and  preacher,  but  died  when  comparatively  young, 
in  1668. 

AmoDg  the  memorial  windows  just  placed  in  Me- 
morial Hall,  Harvard  University,  are  two  (the  gift  of 
the  class  of  1878),  in  which  appear,  in  full  size  and 
side  by  side,  the  figures  of  Warren  and  Eliot,  the  one 
in  the  act  of  presenting  a  musket  and  the  other  offer- 
ing a  Bible.  Under  the  figure  of  Warren  is  a  small 
panel  representing  him  as  a  statesman,  while  under 
that  of  Eliot  we  see  the  man  of  God  offering  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  savages. 

The  Natick  historian,  Oliver  N.  Bacon,  has  pre- 
served for  us  the  following  extract  from  the  speech  of 
Hon.  Edward  Everett,  delivered  at  Bloody  Brook : 
"Since  the  death  of  Paul  a  nobler,  truer  and  warmer 
spirit  than  John  Eliot  never  lived.  And  taking  the 
state  of  the  country,  the  narrowness  of  the  means, 
the  rudeness  of  the  age,  into  consideration,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church  does  not  contain  an  ex- 
ample of  resolute,  untiring,  successful  labor,  superior 
to  that  of  translating  the  entire  Scriptures  into  the 
language  of  the  native  tribes  of  Massachusetts — a 
labor  performed,  not  in  the  flush  of  youth,  nor  amid 
the  luxurious  abodes  of  academic  lore,  but  under  the 
constant  burden  of  his  labors  as  a  minister  and 
preacher,  and  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  spirits  begin 
to  flag. " 

When  he  was  eighty-three  years  of  age  Mr.  Eliot 
preached  to  his  Indian  friends  aa  otlen  aa  once  in  two 
months,  and  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  give  them  this 
amount  of  service  they  were  adverse  to  any  movement 
respecting  the  choice  and  ordination  of  his  successor. 
But  the  matter  assumed  a  new  aspect  when  the  aged 
man  found  the  journey  from  and  to  Roxbury  weari- 
some 

When  the  election  of  a  new  pastor  at  length  took 
place,  the  choii;e  fell  upon  Daniel  Takawambpait, 
who,  without  doubt,  was  also  the  first  choice  of  Mr. 
Eliot.  He  was  an  Indian.  His  name  is  variously 
spelled  in  the  records  of  that  time,  and  sometimes 
certainly  he,  himself,  omitted  the  "b"  in  giving  his 
signature,  while,  perhaps  oftener  than  otherwise,  he 
called  himself  simply  Daniel,  the  name  by  which  he 
was  most  generally  known. 

Takawambpait  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  converts  to  Christianity  and  to  have  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  Mr.  Eliot  and  all  the  better  class  of 
the  Indians,  while  his  scholarship  was  so  good  that 
for  years  he  taught  the  Indian  School  at  Natick. 
Two  of  the  pastors  of  neighboring  churches,  after 
having  made  the  tour  of  the  Indian  settlement  in 
1698,  reported  thus:  "At  Natick  we  find  a  small 
church  consisting  of  seven  men  and  three  women. 
Their  pastor  (ordained  by  that  reverend  and  holy 
man  of  God,  Mr.  John  Eliot,  deceased)  is  Daniel 
Takawambpait,  and  is  a  persou  of  good  knowledge.  ' 


Here  are  fifty-seven  men,  fifty-one  women  and 
seventy  children  under  16  years  of  age.  We  find  no 
schoolmaster  here  and  but  one  child  that  can  read."  ' 
This  report  indicates  a  waning  interest  in  the  religious 
concerns  of  the  Natick  Indians  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Eliot,  and  this  impression  is  confirmed  by  a  state- 
ment in  Mather's  "  Magnalia,"  under  date  of  1G93  : 
"The  Indian  Church  in  Natick  (which  was  the  first 
Indian  church  in  America)  is,  since  blessed  Eliot's 
death,  much  diminished  and  dwindled  away.  But 
Mr.  Daniel  Gookin  baa  bestowed  hU  pious  care  upon 
it."  Mr.  Grookin  was  a  son  of  the  Indian  superin- 
tendent, Daniel  Gookin,  of  Cambridge,  and  pastor  at 
Sherborn.  This  was  during  the  pastorate  of  Taka- 
wambpait, and  from  this  reference  to  Mr.  Gookin's 
preaching  to  the  Natick  Indians  and  from  the  interest 
they  took  in  his  services  as  indicated  by  a  vote  they 
passed,  respecting  his  labors  about  the  same  time,  it  is 
plain  that  what  he  did  for  their  spiritual  good  was 
done  during  some  temporary  illness  or  absence  of 
their  pa.stor. 

This  Indian  minister,  Takawambpait,  died  Septem- 
ber 17,  1716,  and  his  tomb-stone  stands  in  the  inner 
line  of  the  sidewalk,  nearly  in  front  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  South  Natick. 

It  should  be  stated  in  this  place  that  the  house 
erected  by  the  Indians  for  school  and  religious 
purposes,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Eliot, 
had  become  very  poor  and  unfit  for  use  by  or  before 
the  year  1698.  So  May  21,  1699,  the  Indians  sent  to 
the  Governor  and  General  Court  of  the  Province  a 
petition  for  the  privilege  of  selling  "  unto  John  Coller, 
Jr.,  carpenter,  a  small  nook  of  our  Plantation,"  to  re- 
munerate him  for  building  for  them  a  new  meeting- 
house. In  this  petition  ihey  speak  of  thirty  families  on 
the  plantation,  and  "that  we  are  now  greatly  dimin- 
ished and  impoverished,"  that  "our  meeting-house 
where  we  were  wont  constantly  to  meet  Sabbath  days 
and  lecture  days  to  worship  God  is  fallen  down  and  we 
are  not  able  to  build  us  another."  And  later,  1702,  June 
3d,  the  General  Court  received  a  statement  from  this 
John  Coller,  in  which  he  says,  "  I,  John  Coller,  have 
built  and  erected  a  Meeting-house  for  the  Public 
worship  of  God  amongst  ye  Indians  of  Natic,  accord- 
ing to  agreement  with  ye  town  of  said  Natic  and  also 
the  advice  and  direction  of  the  Hon'ble  Lt.-Governor 
and  ye  hon'ble  Mr.  Danforth."  The  land  was  granted, 
not  exceeding  200  acres,  to  Mr.  Coller  June  5,  1702. 
This  house  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  one  erected  in 
1651 ;  Daniel  Takawambpait  preached  in  this,  the 
second  meeting-house,  probably  twelve  or  thirteen 
years. 

That  another  Indian,  John  Neesmumin,  next 
preached  to  the  Indian  congregation  at  Natick  we 
infer  from  the  fact  that  at  a  general  meeting  of  all 
the  freeholders  and  voters  of  the  plantation  May  11, 
1719,  at  which  a  list  was  adopted  of  the  real  pro- 
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prietors  of  Nadck,  the  name  of  this  Indian  appears 
as  the  last  on  the  list  and  against  it  is  written,  "  If  he 
shall  live  and  die  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry 
in  Natick."  Of  his  qualifications  for  and  success  as 
a  preacher  we  know  nothing.  He  may  have  died 
soon,  for  the  next  year  this  record  appears,  "  The 
town  of  Natick  had  agreed  with  Josiah  Shonks  to 
imply  him  of  preaching  at  Natick  for  six  months 
and  begin  said  work  19th  of  December,  1720,  for  five 
pounds." 

The  ministry  of  this  Indian  must  have  been  short, 
for  during  the  following  year  other  and  more  definite 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  Indians. 

About  this  time,  1721,  another  meeting-house  was 
erected  for  the  Indians,  on  the  spot  where  the  school 
and  meeting-house  svas  built  in  1651.  A  part  of  the 
funds  required  for  this  purpose  may  have  come  from 
England. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  among  the  Indians  of  America  took  measures 
in  the  year  1721  for  supplying  the  Natick  Plantation 
with  a  better  and  more  permanent  ministry. 

Oliver  Peabody,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1721,  was  requested  by  the  Board  above-named  to 
go  at  once  to  Natick,  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians. 
Probably  without  any  extensive  theological  educa- 
tion, but  with  a  good  mind  and  a  warm  and  devoted 
Christian  heart,  Mr.  Peabody  obeyed  this  summons, 
and  is  said  to  have  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
Natick,  August  6,  1721.  He  found,  we  are  told,  but 
two  white  families  in  the  place,  and,  later,  committed 
to  writing  this  statement:  "After  my  most  diligent 
inquiry  and  search,  I  can  find  no  records  of  anything 
referring  to  the  former  church  in  Natick,  nor  who 
were  membero  of  it  or  baptized,  till  my  coming  to 
town."  Mr.  Peabody  seems  to  have  labored  faith- 
fully in  this  field  before  he  was  ordained  or  a  new 
church  organized,  for  the  space  of  eight  years. 
"  June  2i,  1728,  Voted  that  Rev.  Mr.  Peabody,  dur- 
ing his  continuance  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  in 
Natick,  have  the  sole  use  and  improvement  of  the 
Ministerial  Lot,"  of  which  more  hereafter.  And 
Nov.  25,  1728,  "  Voted  that  there  be  a  contribution  for 
y°  Rev.  Mr.  Peabody  the  last  Sabbath  of  every 
month,  and  Lieut.  Wamsquam  to  hold  the  box,"  Of 
course  this  was  an  Indian  provision  for  the  support  of 
their  ministers.  And  the  Indian  Proprietors'  Records 
show  that  grants  of  land  were  made  to  their  minister 
by  the  Indians  in  1729.  1730,  1732,  1733  and  1734. 
The  lots  given  to  him  were  often  of  considerable  size, 
making  in  the  aggregate  two  hundred  and  eleven 
acres,  but  probably  not  very  valuable,  as  much  of  the 
common  and  undivided  land  conveyed  by  the  Indians 
in  those  years  covered  the  poorer  portions  of  Natick. 
But  certainly  his  parishioners  showed  their  good  will 
by  these  gifts  to  their  pastor.  A  considerable  portion 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Peabody's  salary  doubtless  came  from  the 
English  friends  of  this  enterprise,  just  as  they  had 


furnished  the  funds  for  printing  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot's  In- 
dian Bible. 

A  committee  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  visited 
Natick  October  21,  1729,  to  consider  particularly  the 
religious  concerns  of  the  plantation,  and  by  their 
advice  a  new  church  was  organized,  consisting  of 
three  Indian  and  five  white  male  members.  This 
organization  took  place  December  3,  1729,  Rev.  Mr. 
Baxter,  of  Medfield,  preaching  the  sermon.  On  the 
17th  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Peabody  was  ordained  at 
Cambridge,  and  he  was  permitted  to  report  to  a  con- 
vention of  ministers  in  Boston  July  7,  1743,  that 
"  there  have  been  added  to  our  church  of  such  as  I 
hope  shall  be  saved — about  fifty  persons  of  different 
nations — during  the  past  two  years,  who^e  lives  wit- 
ness in  general  to  the  sincerity  of  their  profession." 

Meanwhile  the  white  population  of  Natick  was  in- 
creasing with  considerable  rapidity,  and  in  1749  it 
appears  to  have  outnumbered  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  Indians.  The  English  had,  at  that  date, 
fifty  dwellings  and  the  Indians  forty. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  white  families  had  settled 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Indian  meeting- 
house, for  Pcagan  Plain  (where  the  central  village  of 
the  town  is  located)  was  fast  becoming  a  favorite 
place  of  residence.  Besides,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that 
the  "color  question"  (which,  in  many  minds,  ia  now 
so  difficult  of  solution)  was  beginning  to  affect  public 
opinion  in  Natick  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago. 
The  Indians  appear  to  have  been  respectable,  and 
they  certainly  transacted  their  public  business  in  an 
orderly  and  becoming  manner,  but  the  prejudices 
awakened  by  the  matter  of  nationality  were  nearly 
inveterate.  These  statements  will  aid  in  understand- 
ing the  animus  of  the  votes  that  follow,  which  are 
copied  from  the  parish  records,  for  Natick  had  not 
aa  yet  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  town,  but  was  only 
a  parish  or  precinct : 

"January  25,  1749-50,  voted  to  accept  the  Rev. 
Oliver  Peabody  as  the  parish  minister,  upon  condi- 
tion he  will  come  to  the  centre  of  the  parish  to  preach 
and  so  long  as  he  preaches  there." 

The  same  conditions  were  annexed  to  the  following : 
"  Voted  to  grant  Mr.  Peabody  £300  salary,  old  tenor, 
yearly."  At  a  later  period,  when  the  article  in  the 
call  of  the  parish  meeting  was — "  To  see  whether  they 
agreed  to  take  Rev.  Mr.  Peabody,  the  Indian  pastor,  to 
be  the  Parish  Minister,  the  vote  stood  twenty-four  to  six 
against  the  proposition."  So  this  excellent  man  lived 
and  died  the  pastor  of  the  Indians,  who  loved  him  aa 
a  father.  Hia  death  took  place  February  2,  1752, 
after  a  ministry  of  thirty-one  years,  during  which 
time  he  baptized  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  Indiana 
and  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  whites,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  church  one  hiudred  of  the  latter  and 
thirty-five  of  the  former.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-six 
Indians  died  during  the  same  period. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  face  of  the 
votes  of  the  parish,  a  large  part  of  the  white  popula- 
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tion  of  Natick  regarded  Mr.  Peabody  as  their  religious 
teaclier. 

Mr.  Peabody's  successor  in  the  ministry  at  Naticlc 
was  Rev.  Stephen  Badger.  In  a  letter  to  the  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  writtfn  five  or  six  years  before  the  close  of 
his  long  pastorate,  Mr.  Badger  said:  "Immediately 
previous  to  my  settling  in  this  place  a  church  waa 
gathered  which  consisted  partly  of  English  and  partly 
of  Indians,  and  though  some  additions  were  soon 
after  made  of  Indian  professors,  yet,  from  the  causes 
already  mentioned,  a  decrease  gradually  took  place 
and  has  continued  to  the  present  time." 

From  this  statement  it  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed, and  that  not  without  reason,  that  the  Natick 
Church  which  was  gathered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Peabody 
was  disbanded  at  or  soon  after  his  death,  in  1752.  If 
so,  it  waa  a  very  unusual  proceeding  for  which  no 
adequate  reason  can  be  imagined. 

Mr.  Badger  was  born  in  Charlestown  in  1725,  of 
humble  parentage,  as  the  Historian  Biglow  de- 
clares, because  his  name  stood  last  of  his  class  in  the 
Harvard  College  catalogue,  at  a  time  when  the 
names  of  the  students  of  that  college  were  arranged 
upon  its  lists  "  according  to  the  real  or  supposed  dig- 
nity of  their  parents." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Badger  graduated  in  1747, 
and  in  March,  1753,  he  waa  ordained  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  as 
a  missionary  over  the  Indians  in  Natick.'  From  the 
begiuning  to  the  end  of  hi*  long  pastorate  of  about 
forty-six  years  Mr.  Badger  enjoyed  but  little  peace, 
for  the  local  divisions  among  the  people  of  the  town, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the  meeting- 
house, which  so  annoyed  and  hindered  the  usefulness 
of  bis  predecessor,  continued  and  bore  fruit  during 
this  entire  period.  The  third  meeting-house,  which 
had  been  built  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Indians  upon  the  site  of  their  first  rude  building  for 
school  and  religious  purposes,  had  become  unsuitable 
for  public  worship  before  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Pea- 
body, and  soon  after  Mr.  Badger  had  commenced  his 
ministry  here  the  fourth  house  had  been  raised  and 
partially  finished  upon  the  same  locality.  At  an 
early  day  such  progress  had  been  made  in  this  work 
that  the  building  could  be  used  for  the  Sabbath  ser- 
vices, but  it  was  not  finished  for  thirteen  years,  or  till 
1767.  This  delay  was  due  to  the  prevailing  conten- 
tions. The  minister  appears  to  have  given  good  sat- 
isfaction to  the  Indians,  but  the  white  inhabitants 
were  very  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  "  Indian 
Missionary "  as  their  Pastor,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  did  but  little  for  his  support.  Biglow  asserts, 
in  his  "History,"  that  "a  large  part  of  the  white  people 
of  his  (Mr.  Badger's)  day  had  adopted  as  many  of  the 
Indian  manners  and  habits  as  the  Indians  had  of 
theirs,  so  that  a  considerable  number  of  both  nations 
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were  but  half  civilized,  and  their  pastor  received  such 
treatment  as  must  naturally  be  expected  from  such 
a  flock.''  Obviously  this  was  a  harsh  judgment  of  the 
case,  for  Mr.  Badger  came  to  Natick  and  continued 
here  as  "  the  Indian  Missionary,"  and  the  white  peo- 
ple had  taken  no  part  in  his  settlement. 

The  action  of  the  church  with  regard  to  obtaining 
another  minister  we  only  know  from  inference,  but 
the  parish,  July  6,  1756,  "  voted  to  concur  with  the 
church  in  their  unanimous  choice  of  the  Rev.  Solo- 
mon Reed  to  be  their  minister;"  and  to  grsnt  Rev. 
Mr.  Reed  £66  13s.  -id.  as  encouragement  for  him  to 
settle  with  them,  fixing  his  annual  salary  at  £53  6s. 
Sd.  in  case  he  should  accept  the  call.  The  former  of 
these  amounts,  it  will  be  understood,  was  intended  as 
a  gift  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times  when  a 
pastor  was  called.  Mr.  Reed,  who  had  been  pastor 
of  a  second  churcn  in  Framingham  for  a  short  time 
and  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  region,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  declined  the  invitation,  as  the  church  had  al- 
ready its  missionary  pastor. 

In  1762  the  parish  took  action  relative  to  the  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Badger  that  had  the  appearance  at  least 
of  peaceful  intentions,  and  voted  £19  6s.  Sd.  annu- 
ally for  four  years  for  "  his  salary."  A  committee 
chosen  by  the  parish,  consisting  of  Mr.  William  Bald- 
win, of  Sudbury,  Captain  Josiah  Stone,  of  Framing- 
ham,  and  Samuel  Bullard,  of  Sherborn,  appears  to  have 
labored  here  to  settle  "  disputes  and  controversies," 
but  with  what  success  is  uncertain,  but  in  1773  the 
town  voted  "  to  repair  the  meeting-house  and  that 
the  selectmen  see  it  done." 

In  1778  the  town  voted  refusing  Mr.  Badger  as  its 
minister  and  forbidding  his  preaching  any  more  at 
the  cost  of  the  town,  but  very  soon  was  found  voting 
the  money  for  his  salary,  including  a  considerable 
sum  that  had  been  withheld,  with  interest  on  the 
same.  Later,  propositions  were  made  by  both  parties 
for  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties,  but  all  without 
favorable  resul  ts,  till  July  23,  1798,  the  town  "  chose 
a  committee  to  treat  with  Mr.  Badger,  and  request  of 
him  in  writing  what  objection  he  has  to  the  town  to 
have  preaching  in  said  town  ;  if  none,  to  manifest  the 
same  in  writing  ;  if  otherwise,  to  join  him  in  calling 
a  council,  and  if  he  refuse,  to  call  a  council  without 
him."  This  action  seems  to  have  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis,  for  he  closed  his  services  in  Natick  in  1799, 
and  died  about  four  years  later,  viz.,  August  28,  1803, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  Mr.  Badger  was  buried  at 
South  Natick.  Mr.  Biglow  says  of  him,  "  Like  many 
of  his  distinguished  contemporaries  in  the  ministry, 
he  was  a  Unitarian  ;  but  like  the  rest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Dr.  Mayhew,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Howard, 
his  successor,  he  thought  that,  though  it  was  lawful 
for  them  to  avow  this  sentiment,  it  was  not  expe- 
dient.'' This  testimony  plainly  should  betaken  with 
considerable  allowance.  During  the  later  years  of 
Mr.  Badger's  ministry  many  Natick  families  connec- 
ted themselves  with  the  congregations  in  neighboring 
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'  towns, — thirty-three  in  1797, — and  at  his  death  the 
church  became  extinct.  Sixty-nine  were  admitted 
to  the  church  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Badger,  and 
he  is  the  "  Parson  Lothrop  "  who  figures  largely  in 
Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Old  Town  Folks."  No  date  is  given, 
but  the  Indian  proprietors  laid  out,  in  their  own 
right,  land  "  to  satisfy  a  purchase  for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bagger." 

The  fourth  meeting-house  seems  to  have  become 
unfit  for  use  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Anticipating  what  was  to  come,  September  18, 
1798,  the  town  voted  to  build  a  new  meeting-house 
and  fixed  the  site  of  it  on  the  ministerial  lot  at  "  the 
cross-roads,  where  the  Old  Pound  formerly  stood." 
The  brick  church  of  the  Congregational  Society 
now  stands  upon  this  spot.  This  fifth  church  was  to 
have  a  "suitable  porch  in  front."  The  edifice,  for 
the  building  and  finishing  of  which  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  were  raised,  was  commenced  in  June,  1799, 
and  was  forty  by  forty-five  feet  in  size  and  two  stories 
high.  The  town  voted  "  to  paint  the  roof  of  the 
meeiing-house  red  and  the  rest  white,"  to  rent  the 
pews,  that  the  selectmen  should  hire  the  preaching 
and  that  "the  blacks  sit  in  the  hind  seats  in  the  north 
part  of  the  galleries." 

In  February,  1802,  a  new  church  was  organized 
with  ten  male  and  thirteen  female  members,  and  a 
month  later  William  Goodnow  and  Abel  Perry  were 
chosen  its  first  deacons.  April  22,  1802,  a  call  was 
given  by  the  church  to  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  to  become 
pastor,  and  the  town  concurring  voted  to  give  Mr. 
Brown  a  salary  of  $300  per  year,  twelve  cords  of  wood 
and  the  use  of  the  ministerial  lot,  besides  building  a 
decent  two-story  house  and  barn  within  two  years, 
and  providing  house-room  for  him  until  all  this 
was  done.  But  before  he  could  answer  the  call,  his 
sickness  and  death  intervened.  Three  years  pasted 
and  Rev.  Freeman  Seats  was  called  to  the  pastorate, 
with  similar  proposals  regarding  support,  "so  long  as 
he  serves  the  town  as  a  faithful  gospel  minister  and 
supplies  the  desk."  But  such  changes  were  subse- 
quently made  in  the  conditions  of  settlement  that 
Mr.  Sears  built  a  house  for  himself  on  leased  land, 
which  is  now  the  first  house  fronting  north  on  West 
Central  Street,  later  the  home  of  Rev.  Martin  Moore.' 

Mr.  Sears  was  a  graduate  of  Williams  College  in 
1804,  became  a  licensed  preacher  in  1805,  and  was 
ordained  pastor  of  this  new  church  January  1,  1806. 
He  is  represented  aa  a  man  of  good  intellectual  at- 
tainments, of  pleasing  address  and  of  consistent  and 
unafiected  piety.  Once  each  month  he  heard  the 
children  of  the  congregation  recite  the  Assembly's 
Catechism  and  in  every  good  work  was  laborious  and 
faithful.  But  pulmonary  disease  forced  him  to  spend 
the  winter  of  1810-11  in  Georgia,  and  he  reached 
home  very  feeble  June    10,  1811.    On  the  30th  of 
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that  month  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  just  north  of  his 
church,  where  the  brick  blocks  of  Messrs.  Rice,  Morse 
and  Winch  now  stand.  In  1857  his  remains  were  re- 
moved to  a  central  place  in  Dell  Park  Cemetery,  and 
in  1873  a  granite  monument  was  erected  over  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  friends  of  true  piety  and  genuine 
worth  in  Natick. 

Nearly  four  years  now  elapsed  before  another  pas- 
tor was  settled,  and  in  the  interval  a  number  of  cler- 
gymen preached  as  candidate^.  November  18,  1813,  a 
call  to  the  pastorate  was  extended  to  Rev.  Martin 
Moore,  in  which  the  town  concurred,  offering  an 
annual  salary  of  1500  and  the  use  of  the  first  pew. 
Mr.  Moore  was  a  native  of  Sterling,  and  a  graduate 
of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1810.  His  theo- 
logical studies  were  pursued  under  Rev.  Elisha  Fiake, 
of  Wrentham.  He  was  ordained  at  Natick  February 
16,  1814,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  old,  and  the 
ordaining  council  "  voted  that  the  Bishops  who  may  be 
in  the  pulpit  at  the  time  of  the  consecrating  prayer  be 
requested  to  lay  on  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery." 
His  wife  was  Miss  Sarah  Fiske,  of  Natick.  Under 
tho  ministry  of  this  pastor,  missionary  concerts  were 
established,  the  first  Sabbathrschool  in  Natick  was 
organized,  with  Deacon  Oliver  Bacon  as  its  superin- 
tendent, the  first  Standing  Committee  of  the  church 
was  appointed,  the  South  Middlesex  Conference  of 
churches  came  into  existence,  the  first  Temperance 
Society  with  a  Total  Abstinence  Pledge  began  its 
work,  and  many  other  forms  of  Christian  usefulness 
were  introduced.  One  hundred  and  eighty-three 
members  were  admitted  to  the  church  during  his  pas- 
torate. Dismissed  in  1833,  Mr.  Moore  was  a  pastor 
at  Cohasset  for  eight  years,  when  he  removed  to  Bos- 
ton to  become  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of 
the  Boston  Recorder.  In  this  last-mentioned  service 
he  spent  nearly  twenty  years,  and  died  March  II, 
1866,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

Rev.  Erasmus  D.  Moore  was  the  next  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  Born  in  Winsted,  Conn., 
educated  at  Amherst  and  Yale  Colleges  and  Yale 
Theological  Seminary,  he  was  ordained  here  Novem- 
ber 6,  1833.  His  salary  was  $600  per  annum.  The 
year  following  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  Boston 
&  Worcest-er  Railroad  was  opened,  and  with  a  large 
increase  of  business  in  the  town,  the  meeting-house 
became  too  small,  and  a  new  one  was  erected  upon 
the  same  site.  This  was  done  in  1835,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$8000.  Thirty-three  were  admitted  to  the  church 
during  the  short  pastorate  of  Mr.  Moore,  who  was  dis- 
missed in  1838.  Later  he  was  settled  in  Kingston  and 
Barre,  and  then  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Boston  Recorder.  Later  still,  viz.,  in  1847,  he  pub- 
lished the  Boston  Reporter,  which,  after  two  years 
was  enlarged  and  became  The  Congregationalut.  For 
six  years  Mr.  Moore  was  employed  in  preparing  the 
Old  Colony  and  Bay  State  records  for  publication. 

Rev.  Samuel  Hunt  succeeded  Mr.  Moore  as  pastor. 
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Graduating  at  Amherst  College  in  1832,  and  studying 
theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  he  was  ordained  in  Na- 
tick  July  17,  1839,  on  a  yearly  salary  of  $G50.  He 
was  an  active  and  useful  pastor  here  for  about  eleven 
years,  when  he  was  installed  in  Franklin,  where  he 
labored  for  fourteen  years.  Later  he  became  the  su- 
perintendent of  education  among  the  freedmen,  and 
finally  the  private  secretary  of  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 
his  former  parishioner  and  friend.  "The  History  of 
the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America," 
which  Mr.  Wilson  left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  Mr.  Hunt  completed  and  carried  through  the 
press.  In  1858  he  prepared  "  The  Puritan  Hymn  and 
Tune  Book." 

The  next  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Elias 
Nason,  who  was  ordained  May  5,  1852.  His  salary 
for  the  space  of  three  years  was  $900,  and  then  raised 
to  $1000.  Mr.  Nason  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1835  and  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Theodore  M. 
Dwight  in  Georgia.  The  congregation  having  again 
outgrown  the  meeting-house,  this  was  sold  to  a  Uni- 
versalist  Society,  which  later,  becoming  extinct,  sold 
the  house  to  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination. 
This,  enlarged,  is  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  present 
day  in  the  centre  of,Nutick.  The  Congregational 
Society  then  erected  a  third  meeting-house  upon  the 
site  of  the  one  removed,  during  the  years  1853-54, 
which  was  dedicated  Nov.  15th  of  the  latter  year. 
Including  the  bell  and  organ,  that  edifice  cost  $28,- 
103.G5.  Mr.  Nason  remained  pastor  about  six  years 
and  admitted  to  the  church  one  hundred  and  twenty 
members.  In  1858  he  was  dismissed  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Mystic  Church  in  Medlord.  Later  he 
was  settled  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  then  removed  to 
North  Billerica,  Mass.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer 
and  lectured  more  than  one  thousand  times  before 
literary  and  scientific  associations.  Mr.  Nason  died 
of  Bright's  disease  June  17,  1887,  aged  seventy-six 
years,  leaving  five  children,  one  of  whom  is  Rev. 
Charles  P.  H.  Nason,  of  Germantown,  Pa. 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Tyler,  D.D.,  was  the  next  pastor. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1855,  and  studied 
theology  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  Hia  first  settlement  was  at  Galesburg,  Dl.,  and 
he  was  installed  at  Natick  May  19, 1859,  upon  a  salary 
of  $1200,  which  was  raised  to  $1600  in  1866.  Mr. 
Tyler  represeuted  this  town  in  the  Legislature  of  1862, 
and  was  the  chaplain  of  the  Twenty-second  Massachu- 
setts Regiment  during  "  the  Wilderness  Campaign." 
His  Natick  pastorate  continued  about  nine  years,  or 
until  December  31,  1867,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  South  Congregational  Church  in  Chicago.  The 
changes  that  followed  the  great  fire  in  that  city  in 
1872  introduced  him  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  where 
he  is  most  highly  respected  and  increasingly  useful. 
One  hundred  aud  ninety-three  were  added  to  the  Na- 
tick church  under  Mr.  Tyler's  ministry. 

Rev.  Jesse  H.  Jones  succeeded  Mr.  Tyler,  July  21, 


1869,  the  salary  offered  being  $2000.  He  was  born  in 
Belleville,  Canada,  graduated  at  Harvard  University 
in  1856,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1861.  During  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  Re- 
bellion he  was  the  captaia  of  a  New  York  company 
for  nearly  two  and  one-half  years.  During  the  two 
years  of  his  Natick  pastorate  he  admitted  to  the 
church  twenty-eight  members.  Since  leaving  Natick 
Mr.  Jones  has  preached  in  East  and  North  Abington, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1876.  His 
publications  have  been  very  numerous,  mostly  bear- 
ing upon  the  great  questions  of  human  rights  and  pro- 
gress.    He  now  res-ides  in  North  Abington. 

Rev.  Francis  N.  Peloubet,  D.D.,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Jones,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  was  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1853,  and  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Bangor  in  1857.  Before  coming  to  Natick 
he  had  been  a  pastor  at  Lanesville,  Oakham  and  At- 
tleborough.  His  installation  here  took  place  Jan- 
uary 17,  1872,  and  the  salary  given  him  was  $2500. 
Two  years  after  his  settlement,  viz.,  January  13, 1874, 
nearly  all  the  business  portion  of  Natick  was  laid  in 
ashes,  including  every  hall  in  the  place  and  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  just  enlarged  and  improved  at 
the  cost  of  about  $13,000.  This  loss  of  the  sanctuary 
rendered  necessary  the  building  of  a  temporary  taber- 
nacle, which,  in  a  rough  way,  was  made  ready  for  re- 
ligious and  other  purposes  as  soon  as  possible,  at  the 
cost  of  about  $1700.  Additional  land  was  purchased 
upon  the  east  side  of  the  old  church  lot,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  beautiful  brick  church  edifice 
commenced,  and  so  far  completed  that  the  vestries 
could  be  used  for  public  worship  April  30,  1876.  The 
bell  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Leonard  Morse,  and  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Clark  gave  the  valuable  clock  for  the  church 
tower.  At  the  date  last  given  the  families  connected 
with  the  congregation  numbered  325,  the  church,  386, 
and  the  average  attendance  in  the  Sabbath-school 
was  326. 

In  1875  Dr.  Pelmibet  commenced  the  publication 
of  his  "  Select  Notes  upon  the  International  Sabbath- 
school  Lessons,"  and  each  year  since  has  given  to  the 
public  a  similar  though  now  greatly  improved  volume. 
These  "Notes"  may  now  be  found  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  Christian  and  even  heathen  world.  And 
to  these  he  has  added  a  series  of  Sabbath-school 
Question  Books,  which  are  used  in  large  numbers. 
These  publications  demanding  more  time  and  thought 
than  any  pastor  of  a  large  church  and  congregation 
can  give  to  such  work,  led  Dr.  Peloubet  to  ask  a  dis- 
mission from  his  pastoral  charge  in  1883. 

The  additions  to  the  church  under  his  ministry 
were  large,  as  many  as  142  having  been  received 
during  the  first  five  years  of  his  pastorate,  and  later 
many  more,  bringing  the  whole  number  received  up 
to  296. 

lu  1884  Dr.  Peloubet  published  "Select  Songs  for 
the  Sunday-school,"  a  compilation  of  the  best  hymns 
and  tunes  for  such  service  in  the  Englisih  language. 
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Iq  the  same  year  he  edited  a  new  edition  of  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary.  In  1889  he  attended,  as  a  dele- 
gate from  the  United  States,  "The  World's  Sabbath- 
school  Convention,"  in  London,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  its  proceedings.  Mrs.  Peloubet  was  Miss 
Mary  Abbey  Thaxter,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  and  they  have 
four  daughters,  viz.,  Mary  Alice,  wife  of  Prof.  L.  M. 
Norton,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Boston,  residing  in  Auburndale ;  Grace  Thaxter, 
wife  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Farquhar,  a  Boston  merchant,  re- 
siding in  Newton ;  Ernestine  May,  the  wife  of 
George  A.  Swallow,  of  Allston,  and  Harriet  Louise. 
Dr.  Peloubet's  honorary  degree  was  conferred  by 
the  University  of  Eastern  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville, 
in  1884. 

After  Dr.  Peloubet's  retirement  from  the  Natick 
pastorate  several  clergymen  were  heard  as  candidates 
for  settlement,  without  giving  entire  satisfaction,  until 
public  attention  was  directed  to  Rev.  F.  E.  Sturgis, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  who  had  supplied  the  pulpit — but  not  as  a 
candidate — for  two  Sabbaths  in  1883.  With  great 
unanimity  a  call  was  extended  to  Dr.  Sturgis,  which 
he  accepted.  The  salary  offered  was  $2500,  and  addi- 
tional provision  wa.s  made  for  the  removal  of  his 
family.  He  commenced  his  labors  as  pastor  in  March, 
1884,  and  was  installed  14th  of  May  of  the  same  year. 
Dr.  Sturgis  was  born  October  1,  1841,  at  Riverside, 
Kennebec  Co.,  Maine,  and  fitted  for  college  at  Augusta 
High  School ;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1864, 
and  from  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1868.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  he  was  ordained  at  Skow- 
hegan,  Maine.  Later  he  visited  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  and  after  his  return  became  pastor  of  a  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  continuing  such 
from  1876  till  he  removed  to  Xatick  in  1SS4.  He  mar- 
ried at  Knoxville  Miss  Charlotte  C.  Abbott,  and  they 
have  five  children.  His  honorary  degree  was  given 
by  the  University  of  East  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville. 
The  church  and  congregation  are  increasing  con- 
stantly under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Sturgis.  January 
1,  1889,  the  church  membership  amounted  to  580,  of 
whom  49  had  been  added  in  1888.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  year  1889,  37  have  been  added,  and  the  mem- 
bership is  617  now.  Amount  raised  for  benevolent 
purposes  in  the  year  1888,  $8668.57.  Recently  §1 1,050 
were  subscribed,  during  one  day,  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  debt  upon  the  church  edifice.  Practically 
the  parish  is  free  from  debt. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school  is  Mr. 
George  A.  .Swallow,  and  Messrs.  Charles  H.  Jones  and 
Melvin  Brock  are  his  assistants.  Mrs.  William  P. 
Bigelow  has  charge  of  the  intermediate  department 
and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Coolidge  of  the  primary.  The  school 
is  very  large,  the  weekly  enumeration  repeatedly 
showing  from  600  to  660  present. 

Among  the  deacons  in  Natick  have  been  Joseph 
Epiiraim,  an  Indian,  who  bore  this  title  aa  early  as 
1734  and  as  late  as  1754.     He  was  an  intelligent  and 


trusted  man.  Ebenezer  Felch  must  have  beea  the 
associate  of  Deacon  Ephraim  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  was  a  man  of  large  ability  and  great  worth. 
Micah  Whitney  was  a  deacon  as  early  as  1761  and  as 
late  as  1770.  Nathaniel  Mann  and  Nathaniel  Chick- 
ering  were  among  the  early  deacons,  and  so  was  John 
Jones,  who  died  in  1802.  William  Bigelow,  born  in 
1749,  was  not  only  a  deacon,  but  the  "good  Deacon 
Badger  "  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Old  To?ni  Folks."  The 
deacons  of  the  Congregational  Church,  since  it  was 
established  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  have  been  the 
following :  Abel  Perry  and  William  Goodenow,  who 
were  elected  at  the  first  meeting  after  its  organization, 
viz.,  March  13,  1802.  They  always  sat — according  to 
the  ciutom  of  the  times — in  front  of  the  audience, 
close  to  the  pulpit,  on  communion  occasions.  Oliver 
Bacon,  1822,  but  died  after  one  year's  service;  Samuel 
Fiske,  1828,  served  till  1844,  when  he  united  with  the 
church  at  Saxonville ;  John  Travis,  1831,  served  till 
his  death  in  1869 ;  Willard  A.  Wight,  chosen  in  1852, 
and  his  name  is  still  borne  upon  the  list  of  the  deacons 
of  this  church.  The  same  is  true  of  John  O.  Wilson, 
chosen  in  1852.  John  R.  Adams,  chosen  in  1869,  is 
atill  one  of  the  deacons;  William  L.  Coolidge,  elected 
in  1869,  served  till  1878;  George  L.  Bartlett  was 
chosen  January  3,  1878,  and  is  atill  in  office,  and  is 
treasurer  of  the  pa^i^h;  E.  H.  Walcott  was  chosen 
January  1,  1880 ;  Mark  B.  Babb  was  chosen  January 
9,  1884;  Gilbert  W.  Howe  was  chosen  January  14, 
1886;  Messrs.  Bartlett,  Babb,  Howe  and  R.  H.  Ran- 
dall are  regularly  officiating  deacons  at  the  present 
time ;  Frank  M.  Forbush  is  the  parish  clerk ;  Deacon 
George  L.  Bartlett  is  the  clerk  of  the  church. 

The  First  Baptist  Church.— By  advice  of  friends 
of  the  Baptist  cause,  a  Baptist  meeting  was  held  in  South 
Natick,  in  "  Eliot  Hall,"  February  13,  1848,  and  this 
was  the  beginning  of  the  large  and  influential  Baptist 
organization  of  the  present  day  in  Natick.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1848,  Rev.  W.  H.  Watson  commenced  serving  as 
stated  supply,  and  February  20,  1849,  the  Baptist 
Church  was  recognized,  with  a  membeship  of  twenty- 
five — eight  males  and  seventeen  females.  Rev.  Mr. 
Watson  was  now  called  to  the  pastorate.  A  legally- 
organized  parish  was  formed  March  19,  1849,  named, 
ut  the  time,  "The  South  Natick  Baptist  Society,"  but 
subsequently  changed  to  "The  First  Baptist  Society 
of  Natick."  In  1875  this  society  was  dissolved,  the 
church  having  assumed  all  its  work  and  having  a 
legal  corporate  existence.  In  1851,  a  change  of  locality 
having  been  deemed  advisable,  a  lot  was  secured  on 
the  west  side  of  South  Main  Street,  in  the  Central 
Village,  xa  I  a  church  edifice  built  thereon,  costing 
about  85000.  This  church  was  moved  across  the 
street  in  1866  and  placed  where  it  now  stands.  In 
1874  a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  it,  to  ac- 
commodate an  organ  presented  to  the  church  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Parlin.  And  now  (July,  1889),  the  congrega- 
tion having  outgrown  the  church  edifice,  a  large  ad- 
dition is  being  made  to  its  seating  capacity,  $10,003 
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having  been  not  only  subscribed,  but  actually  raised 
for  this  purpose. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Wat-on  served  the  church  four  and 
one-half  year<,  Rev.  A.  S.  Lyon  was  pastor  four  years. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Walker  about  two  years.  Rev.  G.  M.  P. 
King  about  nine  months.  Rev.  Addison  Parker  about 
three  years,  Rev.  A.  E.  Reynolds  from  1869  to  1883  ; 
Rev.  F.  P.  Southeriand  was  pastor  from  1884  to  De- 
cember, 1886,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
incumbent.  Rev.  Jonathan  Bastow. 

Mr.  Bastow  was  bom  in  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Eng., 
in  1835,  and  began  life  as  a  collier-boy.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  learned  to  read  in  a  Sabbath-school. 
His  support  having  been  secured  by  an  acquaintance 
whom  he  met  in  England,  he  came  to  this  country 
and  fitted  for  college  in  the  academy  at  Hamilton, 
New  York.  In  1861  he  graduated  from  Madison 
University  at  Hamilton,  studied  theology  one  year, 
preached  in  England  one  year,  and  then  entered  the 
Theological  Department  of  his  alma  mater,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1864.  Mr.  Bastow  was  pastor 
or  acting  pastor  at  Brockville,  Out.,  Faribault,  Minn., 
at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  and  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Then, 
for  twelve  years,  he  supplied,  from  three  to  nine 
months  each,  the  Baptist  Churches  at  Washington 
Avenue,  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.),  Jamaica  Plains,  Arlington, 
Brookline,  Warren  Avenue,  (Boston),  Sixteenth  St., 
(New  York),  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
and  Indianapolis,  la.,  receiving  many  commendations 
and  large  compensation.  Then,  after  being  pastor 
three  and  one-half  years  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  he 
became  pastor  at  Natick,  January,  1887,  where  he 
has  been  very  successful — rhurcb  membership,  331. 
The  Baptist  Sabbath-school  began  in  1848  with  21 
members.  It  numbers  now  366.  The  largest  num- 
ber ever  present,  June  30,  1889,  was  348.  Mr.  Jamts 
M.  Forbush  is  superintendent;  Sumner  P.  Annis, 
assistant  superintendent ;  Mrs.  F.  C.  Noyes,  superin- 
tendent of  primary  department ;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Bastow, 
superintendent  of  Berean  class ;  Mrs.  A.  E.  DeWitt 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  deacons  of  this  church  have  been  John  J. 
Perry  and  Isaac  B.  Clark,  chosen  in  1849 ;  Jonathan 
Colburn  and  Elijah  Edwards,  chosen  in  1863 ;  Dex- 
ter B.  Wingate  and  P.  F.  Woodbury,  chosen  in  1878. 
The  clerks  have  been  John  J.  Perry,  Jewett  T.  Wood- 
bury, Pliny  F.  Woodbury  and  D.  B.  Wingate. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — The  first 
church  of  this  denomination  in  this  region  appears  to 
have  been  organized  in  Needham,  near  the  bounda- 
ries of  Natick  and  Weston,  in  1792,  and  there  a  small 
meeting-house  was  erected  in  1799. 

Some  of  the  members  of  this  church  having  re- 
moved to  the  central  part  of  Natick,  a  meeting-house 
was  erected  here  in  1834.  It  stood  upon  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  brick  engine-house,  and  was 
dedicated  July  4, 1834.  In  1868  the  town  purchased 
the  building,  and  the  Methodist  Society  worshiped 
iu  Winch's  Hall  for  about  six  years,  or  until  the  great 


fire  in  1874.  Meanwhile,  their  present  church  edifice 
had  been  so  far  completed  that,  in  about  six  months 
after  the  fire,  its  vestries  could  be  used  as  a  place  of 
worship.  The  spacious  audience-room  remained  un- 
finished for  some  years.  Tiie  edifice  was  dedicated 
after  a  spirited  and  successful  eflTort  had  been  made 
to  remove  the  entire  amount  of  debt  which  the  build- 
ing and  furnishing  of  the  same  had  created. 

This  church  has  been  very  fortunate  in  its  minis- 
ters, especially  during  the  last  ten  years.  Drs.  Dor- 
chester, Knowles  and  Gracey  are  all  able  men  ;  and 
so  are  Messrs.  Davis  and  Toulmin.  Dr.  Gracey,  the 
present  pastor,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  18.35 ;  Stud- 
ied theology  in  what  is  now  Boston  University; 
went  into  the  army  as  a  private;  was  made  chaphiin, 
and  served  three  years.  An  active  Temperance  Re- 
publican, he  represented  for  two  years  the  Four- 
teenth Essex  District  in  the  General  Court,  and 
served  with  distinction.  The  church  and  congrega- 
tion are  increasing. 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church. — The  first  reli- 
gious services  in  conneciiou  with  the  parish  of  this 
church  were  held  in  Centre  Hall,  Natick,  July  16, 
1871,  and  were  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Clarke,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Eastern  District  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. Fifteen  persons  were  present.  Later  Messrs. 
A.  T.  Smith,  George  H.  Gunning,  George  William?, 
J.  P.  Dean  and  some  others  vieie  particularly  active 
in  the  movements  which  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  the  church  and  society.  In  1872-73  the  house  of 
worship  was  erected  on  Wilson  Street,  but  services 
were  not  held  in  it  till  1875,  and  it  was  not  conse- 
crated till  December  13,  1877.  Rev.  S.  F.  Fisher  was 
the  first  rector,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  August,  1878, 
by  Rev.  B.  R.  Gifibrd,  who  remained  till  1881.  Mr. 
Bigelow  then  became  rector,  but  his  health  failing  he 
left  after  a  few  months'  service.  Rev.  Frank  S.  Har- 
raden  succeeded  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  his  ministry  con- 
tinued for  the  space  of  seven  years  and  four  months, 
when  he  removed  to  Hanover,  Mass.  During  most 
or  all  of  this  period  he  had  charge  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Framingham,  and  was  very  laborious  in 
his  service.  Rev.  Mr.  Baily  is  now  the  Rector. 
The  communicants  number  about  eighty,  the  Sabbath- 
school  seventy-five,  while  forty-five  families  are  con- 
nected with  the  parish.  Charles  Q.  Tirrell,  Esq.,  is 
the  superintendent  of  the  S  ibbath-school.  The  war- 
dens and  vestrymen  are  Messrs.  Frank  E.  Cumraings, 
Charles  Q.  Tirrell,  Dr.  George  J.  Townsend,  John  M. 
Fiske,  Waller  E.  Rawson,  James  H.  Gilligan,  Edward 
Williams  and  Edward  S.  Ramsdell. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Churches. — The  house  of 
worship  which  was  sold  by  the  Congregational  Parish 
to  the  Universalist  Society  was,  upon  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  latter,  in  1860,  purchased  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  denomination,  and  by  them  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved.  As  it  now  is,  the  edifice  has  a  very  large 
seating  capacity,  but  none  too  large  for  the  numerous 
congregation  with  which  it  is  very  often  crowded. 
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The  history  of  this  enterprise  ia  here  br.iefly  given. 
The  first  services  of  which  any  definite  date  is  pre- 
served were  held  in  South  Naticli  during  the  spring 
of  1844.  These  were  conducted  by  the  late  lamented 
George  Foxcroft  Haskins,  the  founder  of  the  Home 
of  the  "  Angel  Guardian,"  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 
He  was  a  convert  to  Catholicity  in  1843,  and  was, 
for  many  years,  resident  chaplain  of  the  old  House  of 
Beformation  in  South  Boston.  In  hia  ministrations 
to  the  few  Catholics  of  Natick  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  Reverend  Frs.  Fitton,  of  East  Boston,  Gibson, 
Biordan,  Doherty,  Hamilton  and  Walsh,  of  Saxon- 
ville.  the  latterof  whom  has  just  completed  his  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  service  as  Catholic  rector  of  Natick. 

Father  Walsh  studied  his  classics  as  well  as  divin- 
ity in  St.  John's  Seminary,  Waterford,  Ireland,  but 
was  ordained  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1853. 

Thirty-four  years  ago  he  had  as  his  misBionary 
field,  Marlborough,  Hudson,  Hopkinton,  Ashland, 
Assabet,  Framingham,  Milford,  Natick  and  South 
Natick.  Upon  this  field  in  1889  sixteen  Catholic 
clergymen  are  employed. 

In  Natick  Mr.  Walsh  is  aided  in  his  ministerial 
work  by  Revs.  John  Aloysius  Donnelly  and  Patrick 
Bowen  Murphy,  both  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Leval,  Quebec.  Fr.  Donnelly  was  bom 
in  Hingham,  and  graduated  from  the  grammar-school 
in  that  place  before  entering  Leval.  Fr.  Murphy 
passed  his  childhood  and  youth  in  Boston,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Lincoln  School,  South  Boston,  under 
Master  Clarke,  and  from  the  old  English  High-School, 
Bedford  Street,  Boston,  under  the  late  lamented 
Master  Cumston. 

At  South  Natick  a  spacious  Catholic  church  edifice 
has  been  recently  erected,  and  the  large  congregation 
there,  it  is  understood,  is  served  by  the  ministerial 
brethren  residing  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  Unitarian  Chtjbch,  or  Eliot  Church. — 
This  church  is  in  South  Natick,  and  stands  very 
nearly  or  exactly  upon  the  spot  where  the  first  build- 
ing for  school  and  religious  purposes  was  erected  by 
the  Indians,  under  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  John 
Eliot,  in  1651.  The  location  is  very  pleasant,  and 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  fifth  meeting-house  that  has 
stood  upon  the  same  spot.  The  four  of  ancient  date 
appear  to  have  been  erected  severally  in  1651,  1700, 
1721  and  1749,  but  the  last-mentioned  was  not  finished 
till  1767,  and  was  standing  (but  for  a  number  of  years 
unused)  as  late  as  1812.  The  reason  for  the  brief  ex- 
istence of  the  second  and  third  of  these  meeting- 
houses may  be  found  in  the  cheap  and  poor  manner 
of  their  construction. 

The  second  house  was  built  by  John  Coller,  Jr., 
and  as  he  agreed  to  take  his  pay  in  "  a  nook  of  land," 
which  was  not  granted  to  him  till  1702,  he  possibly 
could  not  have  afforded  to  build  a  more  durable 
house.  The  third  house  was  built,  or  partially  built, 
by  one  Jebis,  who  was  styled  "  a  regular  cheat" 
"  What  Jebis  promist  to  do  in  four  months  is  not  tin- 
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I  isht  in  four  years."  "He  has  plac'titjust  as  the  ground 
was,  instead  of  digging  to  the  firme  earth,  as  he  ought 
to  have  done."  So  run  the  complaints  and  the  peti- 
tions for  help. 

The  South  Congregational  Parish  (now  the  First  Uni- 
tarian) of  Natick  was  incorporated  March  1, 1828,  with 
thirty  corporators,  only  one  of  whom — Lindall  Perry 
— was  known  to  have  been  living  fifty  years  later. 
The  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  1828,  and  ded- 
icated November  20th  of  that  year.  Mr.  James  W. 
Thompson  was  ordained  as  pastor  February  17, 
1830,  and  March  11th  of  the  same  year  a  church  was 
gathered.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  first  administered 
to  twenty -two  communicants  March  28,  1830.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  pastor  for  two  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Edward  Palmer,  whose  term  of  ser- 
vice was  only  ten  months.  February  25,  1835,  Rev. 
Ira  Henry  Thomas  Blanchard  was  installed  pastor 
for  the  term  of  five  years,  at  the  close  of  which 
period  his  prec&rions  health  prevented  his  re-en- 
gagement, and  he  died  April  9,  1845.  Early  in 
1843  Rev.  Thomas  Brattle  Gannett  became  pastor, 
and  remained  such  tiU  April  1,  1850.  From  1850 
to  1852  Rev.  James  Thurston  was  pastor.  The 
ministry  of  Rev.  N.  O.  Chaffee  for  one  year  and  of 
Rev.  Edward  Stowe  for  two  years  followed,  as  did 
that  of  Rev.  William  G.  Babcock  for  three  years. 

Rev.  Horatio  Alger  commenced  his  long  pastorate 
in  May,  1860,  and  was  pastor  until  April,  1874,  a 
period  of  fourteen  years.  Mr.  Alger  was  closely  iden- 
tified with  all  the  educational  interests  of  Natick, 
faithfully  serving  the  town  as  a  member  of  the  school 
committee  and  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  Morse  Insti- 
tute for  fifteen  years.  He  was  also  the  president  of 
the  Historical,  Natural  History  and  Library  Society 
of  South  Natick  from  the  time  of  its  organization,  in 
1873,  till  his  death,  November  6,  1881.  At  the  semi- 
centennial of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  South  Natick, 
November  20,  1878,  Mr.  Alger  delivered  one  of  the 
two  leading  addresses,  which  was  fall  of  historical 
information  of  great  value. 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Sheafe,  Jr.,  was  Mr.  Alger's  succes- 
sor in  the  ministry  of  this  church,  and  was  ordained 
September  30,  1874.  Mr.  Sheafe  became  the  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Historical,  Natural  History 
and  Library  Society  in  1877,  and  prepared  important 
papers  for  the  "  Field  Days  "  of  that  society  in  1881- 
83.  Mr.  Sheafe  was  dismissed  December,  1885,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  George  H.  Badger,  who  was 
ordained  December  22,  1886.  Mr.  Badger  is  a  native 
of  Charleatown,  was  born  in  1859  ;  a  graduate  of  Wil- 
liams College,  1883,  and  studied  theology  in  Andover 
and  Cambridge.  The  church  n  umbers  about  seventy ; 
the  Sunday-school  from  seventy  to  one  hundred,  of 
which  Mr.  Eliot  Perry  is  superintendent.  The  church 
edifice  was  renovated  in  1887  and  1888. 

John  Eliot  Church,  South  Natick. — This 
church  was  organized  in  1859,  and  Rev.  E.  E.  Strong 
was  its  first  pastor.    He  remained  pastor  until  1865. 
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Eev.  George  W.  Sargent  was  installed  pastor  Sep- 
tember 27,  1865,  and  remained  such  for  two  years, 
when  he  removed  to  Racine,  Wisconsin.  Rev.  B.  F. 
Clarke  now  supplied  for  a  few  months,  Rev.  S.  0. 
Strong  for  three  years  and  Rev.  Gorham  D.  Ab- 
bott for  nine  months.  In  1873  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Hos- 
mer  became  pastor  and  remained  such  for  five  years. 
Rev.  Pearse  Pinch  succeeded,  remaining  three  years. 
Rev.  George  AUchin,  commissioned  a  missionary  to 
Japan,  then  preached  eight  months.  Rev.  W.  A. 
Lamb  followed  for  two  years.  March,  1884,  Rev.  W. 
D.  P.  Bliss  was  ordained  pastor,  but  was  dismissed 
during  the  year  following.  Rev.  John  Colby,  the 
present  pastor,  commenced  his  labors  in  December, 
1885.  Mr.  Colby  was  born  in  York,  Maine  ;  fitting 
for  college  in  Gilmanton  Academy,  New  Hampshire, 
he  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1852,  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1855.  Mr.  Colby 
was  pastor  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  at  South- 
borough,  Massachusetts,  and  for  thirteen  years  at 
Fitzwilliam,  New  Hampshire,  before  coming  to  South 
Natick.  While  pastor  at  Fitzwilliam  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  its  proceedings  during  its  session 
in  1885.  Mr.  Colby  has  a  wife  and  two  daughters, 
viz. :  Annie  Lavinia,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College 
in  1880,  and  Helen  King.  Deacon  M.  V.  B.  Bartlett 
is  the  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school.  This 
school  numbers  about  one  hundred. 

The  Univebsalist  Church.— The  First  Univer- 
salist  Parish  of  Natick  was  organized  September  20, 
1879.  The  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Start 
until  March,  1880,  when  Rev.  Albert  Hammatt  was 
settled,  who  continued  as  pastor  till  March,  1883, 
when  Rev.  W.  N.  Haywood  was  pastor  for  three 
years,  or  until  April,  1886.  Rev.  Darius  Cobb  then 
supplied  for  a  few  months.  Rev.  W.  H.  Gould 
preached  from  November,  1887,  until  June,  1888, 
when  he  was  settled  as  pastor  and  is  such  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  church  was  organized  in  1882  with  twenty- 
three  members.  The  church  edifice  was  erected 
in  1887  and  first  occupied  December  18th  of  that 
year.    The  cost  of  the  land  and  building  was  $8000. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

NATICK— { Continued). 

EDUCATIONAL. 

ScAoob— liSrariw— afoTK  Iiutitide— College  and  Umvenity  Eonort. 

The  custom  which  prevailed  in  the  settlement  of 
most  of  the  towns  in  New  England  of  planting  the 
school-house  by  the  side  of  the  meeting-house  was 
not  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  Natick,  for  here 


the  first  school-house  was  the  first  meeting-house. 
This  buUding,  as  already  noticed,  was  erected  by  the 
Indians  of  the  Natick  Plantation,  under  the  general 
superintendence  of  their  guide  and  religious  teacher. 
Rev.  John  Eliot,  in  the  year  1651,  and  stood  nearly 
or  exactly  upon  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  edifice  in  South  Natick.  This  school- 
house,  which  was  used  for  religious  gatherings  as 
well,  was  roughly  built,  but  of  suitable  size,  and  in  it 
assembled  the  first  school  ever  taught  in  Natick. 
The  pupils  were  all  Indians  and  by  no  means  all 
children,  for  not  a  few  adult  Indians  of  both  sexes 
were  glad  to  enjoy  the  advantages  it  afforded.  The 
teacher  was  a  young  Indian  by  the  name  of  Mone- 
quasan,  who  had  been  for  some  years  under  the  in- 
struction qf  Mr.  Eliot  and  perhaps  of  some  others,  in 
anticipation  of  the  work  to  which  he  was  now  called. 
He  was  a  bright  and  intelligent  young  man,  but  after 
a  comparatively  short  service  sickened  and  died. 

We  have  no  positive  information  respecting  the 
branches  of  study  pursued  in  this  Indian  school,  but 
only  the  rudiments  of  education  were  taught,  as 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  etc.  It  seems  nearly  cer- 
tain that  the  instruction  given  was  largely  in  the  In- 
dian language,  for  this  was  employed  for  many  years 
in  the  religious  services  of  the  Sabbath  and  Mr. 
Eliot's  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  it,  at  a  later 
period,  was  for  the  common  use  of  the  Indians. 
Gradually,  however,  they  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  and  a  few  of  them  could  write 
and  compose  in  it,  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  the 
majority  of  the  whites  of  their  neighborhood.  This 
school  was  suspended  during  King  Philip's  War 
for  a  considerable  period,  from  1675  onward  ;  and  the 
progress  of  the  Indians  in  the  matter  of  education 
greatly  hi^jdered,  so  much  so  that  in  1698,  while  there 
were  110  adult  Indians  belonging  to  the  Plantation 
and  70  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  no  school- 
master was  employed,  and  but  one  child  was  found 
that  could  read. 

In  1679  the  inhabitants  of  Sherborn  exchanged 
with  the  Natick  Indians  four  thousand  acres  of  land, 
more  or  less,  "  giving  200  bushels  of  Indian  graiue  to 
boot.  There  was  also  to  be  a  lott  of  fifty  acres  sett 
out  where  the  Commissioners  of  ye  Colonies,  Major 
Gookin  and  Mr.  Eliot  and  Indian  Rulers  shall  choose 
within  that  tract  of  land  which  Sherborn  was  to  have 
of  Natick,  to  be  appropriated  forever  to  the  use  of  a 
free  school  for  teaching  the  English  and  Indian  chil- 
dren the  English  language  and  other  sciences."  This 
agreement  was  signed  by  Daniel  Gookin  and  six 
other  white  men,  and  by  Waban  and  four  other  In- 
dians, the  latter  making  their  marks.' 

No  records  have  been  found  respecting  the  outcome 
of  this  arrangement,  but,  upon  the  face  of  it,  it  cer- 
tainly has  promising  features. 


1  Qnoted  by  the  HlBtorian  Biglow,  and  credited  by  him  to  the  Sherborn 
Becordfl. 
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At  what  time  this  Indian  school  was  discontinued 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 

In  1731-32  Ebenezer  Felch  was  paid  six  pounds 
"for  keeping  school  in  Natick,"  and  in  1733  "four 
pounds"  for  a  similar  service.  Where  this  school 
was  kept  we  know  not.  There  is  a  tradition  that  llr. 
Felch  instructed  Indian  children,  but  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  his  pupils  were  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from 
the  white  families  that  were  now  settling  in  the  town. 
Ebenezer  (or  Eben)  Felch  was  among  the  ablest  men 
of  the  early  settlers.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  dea- 
con of  the  church,  a  selectman,  a  surveyor,  and  pro- 
prietors' clerk,  as  well  as  teacher,  and  lived,  cer- 
tainly during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town,  upon  the  spot  where  the  dwelling  of 
Mr.  Oliver  H.  Felch  now  stands. 

Oct.  1,  1746,  the  year  after  Natick  "was  erected 
into  a  Precinct  or  Parish,"  a  vote  was  passed  "not  to 
have  a  school  this  year,''  but  the  next  year  the  parish 
"  Granted  forty  pounds,  old  tenor,  to  be  laid  out  in  a 
reading  and  writing  school."  In  1760,  1764  and 
1767  the  parish  granted  £13  6s.  8d.  for  the  support 
of  a  school,  but  in  1762  refused  to  make  a  grant  for 
this  purpose,  possibly  because  an  earlier  grant  had 
not  been  expended.  The  grant  in  1769  was  "thirteen 
pounds  lawful  money";  in  1770,  twenty  pounds;  in 
1771  and  1773,  ten  pounds.  In  1780  £500  were 
granted  ;  but  this  was  when  the  currency  had  depre- 
ciated greatly,  so  that  in  some  parts  of  New  England 
ninety  pounds  of  it  were  worth  only  one  pound  in 
silver.  In  1793  fifty  pounds  were  granted,  and  in 
1799  8300.  In  1798  the  town  chose  "  Eliakim  Morrill, 
Capt.  Abel  Perry,  Timothy  Morse,  Ethel  Jennings 
and  Moses  Fisk  School  Committee,  each  to  act  in  his 
own  district."  From  1800  to  1819  the  yearly  appro- 
priation was  usually  S600,  but  in  1846  it  was  raised 
to  S900.  In  1804,  under  the  article  "To  see  if  the 
town  will  choose  a  Committee  to  examine  their  School- 
Masters  and  Mistresses,"  and  inspect  the  schools,  the 
town  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  chose  the  select- 
men a  committee  to  examine  and  inspect  accordingly, 
lu  those  days,  as  well  as  later,  the  selectmen  were 
often  called  upon  to  do  what  no  others  were  willing 
to  undertake  gratuitously.  In  1804  the  town  refused 
to  make  an  appropriation  "to  purchase  a  library," 
but  granted  S200  to  build  a  school-house  in  the  North 
District,  fourteen  by  eighteen  feet  in  size.  It  was 
also  voted  "  to  set  up  a  Singing-School,"  and  a  com- 
mittee of  three  was  chosen  to  decide  "as  to  the  place 
or  places  of  the  said  singing-school." 

In  1805  there  appears  to  have  been  five  "  squar- 
dians,"  or  school  district*,  laid  out  or  suggested,  viz., 
the  South,  the  Centre,  the  West,  the  North  and  the 
North-Brick.  This  old  name  for  school  districts — 
squadrons,  squardrions,  squardeons  or  squam — we 
frequently  find  in  the  ancient  records  of  many  of  the 
towns  of  New  England.  It  was  variously  spelled  in 
the  same  town,  and  doubtless  as  variously  pro- 
nounced. 


March  16,  1807,  the  town  "voted  to  choose  a  com- 
mittee to  join  with  Mr.  Sears  (the  minister)  in  exam- 
ining the  School  Masters  and  School  Mistresses  and 
inspecting  the  Schools."  This  committee  consisted 
of  Lieut.  David  Morse,  Jonathan  Bacon,  Capt.  David 
Bacon,  Capt.  William  Stone  and  Ed.  Hammon. 
This  was  the  first  instance  of  the  town's  recognizing 
its  minister's  duty  to  take  the  lead  in  superintending 
the  schools.  In  1812,  there  being  no  pastor  of  the 
church,  the  town  chose  for  the  School  Committee 
Ezekiel  Sawin  for  No.  1,  William  Perry,  Jr.,  for  No. 
2,  David  Perry  for  No.  3,  Abel  Drury  for  No.  4  and 
Levi  Felch  for  No.  5,  and  "  John  Bacon,  Jr.,  John  At- 
kins, Esq.,  and  Thomas  Sawin  a  committee  to  exam- 
ine the  Schools  and  their  Instructors." 

In  1814  the  town  appointed  a  committee  of  three 
in  each  district  to  examine  teachers  and  set  up  and 
visit  their  respective  schools,  and  made  Rev.  Martin 
Moore  chairman  of  each  of  the  five  committees. 

For  a  number  of  years  later  one  person  in  each 
district  was  chosen  annually  as  School  Committee, 
but  his  duties  were  not  defined  by  the  town.  Doubt- 
less these  persons  gave  to  the  schools  nearly  all  the 
supervision  they  had,  but  in  1822,  in  addition  to  the 
choice  of  what  was  later  called  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee for  each  district,  the  town  chose  Calvin  Shep- 
herd, Calvin  Leland,  William  Stone  and  John  Bacon 
a  committee  "  to  visit  schools,"  while  in  1830  Rev. 
Martin  Moore,  Rev.  James  W.  Thompson,  John 
Travis,  Deacon  John  Angier  and  Joel  Pierce  were 
appointed  "  to  superintend  schools." 

In  1831  the  town  defined  the  duties  of  Prudential 
Committees  thus  :  1.  To  have  their  school-houses 
furnished  with  good  locks  and  keys  and  to  be  care- 
fully closed  during  vacations.  2.  To  search  out  all 
authors  of  any  damages  to  the  school-houses  and  to 
report  the  same  to  the  selectmen.  And  then  the 
teachers  were  enjoined  "carefully  to  note  breaks, 
cuts,  scratches  or  damages  whatever,"  discover,  if 
possible,  the  author  or  authors  of  the  same  and  re- 
port to  the  Prudential  Committees. 

And  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  ofier  a  re- 
ward of  fifty  dollars  for  evidence  to  convict  such  cul- 
prits when  brought  to  trial — moreover,  the  teachers 
were  required  to  read  these  regulations  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  respective  schools  and  on  the 
first  Monday  of  each  month  afterwards. 

In  1832  the  several  school  districts,  five  in  number, 
were  established  "  by  bounds  and  monuments,*'  the 
town  having  previously  appraised  the  school-houses 
and  voted  to  support  the  same.  The  Sixth  District  was 
established  before  1838.  At  that  date  Rev.  Erasmus 
D.  Moore,  Rev.  J.  H.  S.  Blanchard  and  Nathan  Rice 
constituted  the  Superintending  School  Committee. 
April  1,  1839,  the  School  Committee  made  a  detailed 
report  to  the  town,  the  first  of  the  kind  found  upon 
the  records,  and  in  that  year  they  were  paid  for  their 
services  $35.50.  The  appropriation  for  schools  was,  in 
1846,  increased  to  $900,  and  in  1849,  to  $1500.    April 
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5,  1852,  the  committee  made  their  report  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  the  town  authorized  the  commit- 
tee to  establish  a  High  School  according  to  law,  and 
appropriated  11000  for  its  support.  This  appears  to 
have  been  opened  without  any  considerable  delay, 
under  the  charge  of  Abner  Rice,  A.M.,  the  pupils 
having  previously  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic 
through  fractions,  and  in  the  elements  of  English 
grammar.  Before  this  time  High  Schools  had  been 
maintained  in  town,  on  personal-  responsibility,  by 
John  Angier,  Othniel  Dinsmore,  Charles  Forbush, 
Daniel  Wight,  Samuel  Damon,  Charles  Dickson  and 
John  W.  Bacon. ' 

The  appropriations  for  schools  increased  so  that  in 
1855  they  amounted  in  all  to  $4000,  and  in  1857  to 
$4500,  $1500  being  for  the  High  School. 

In  1858  the  town  voted  to  divide  the  school  money 
one-half  by  the  number  of  the  schools  and  the  other 
half  by  the  number  of  scholars.     In  1859  one  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Committee  was  chosen  for  three 
years  and  one  for  one  year.    June  11,  1864,  the  town 
adopted  stringent  regulations  regarding  truant  chil- 
dren and  absentees  from  school,  and  the  same  were 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court,  at  Cambridge,  De- 
cember 12,  1865.    Later  school  appropriations  were 
aa    follows:      In     1865,     $1500    for    High    School, 
$4500  for  district  schools;  in   1868,  $1600  for  High 
School,  $6000  for  district  schools  ;  in  1870,  $1900  for 
High  School,  $7000  for  district  schools;   in    1872> 
$12,000  in  all;  in  1876,   $14,000;  in  1881,  $17,000; 
in  1882,  $20,000;  in   1888,    $25,000.     In  1876  Mrs. 
Laura  S.  Fay  was  chosen  aa  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee  and  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Reynolds  was  chosen 
in  1881.   In  1889  the  school  appropriations  amounted 
to' $26,000,  and  at  the  same  time  the  committee  was 
increased  by  the  addition  of  three  members,  accord- 
ing to  the  decision  of  the  town  in  1888.    Misses  Mary 
A.  Jennings  and  Isabel  G.  Weston  were  chosen  for 
three  years,  Mrs.  Martha  M.  Bigelow  for  two  years 
and  James  McManus  for  one  year,   Messrs.  G.  D. 
Tower  and  H.  C.  Mulligan  holding  over.    The  com- 
mittee is  therefore  now  composed  of  three  lawyers, 
two  of  whom  are  graduates  of  Harvard  University; 
Mrs.  Bigelow,  who  has  trained  children  in  school  and 
in  her  family  ;  Miss  Weston  who  is  a  regularly  edu- 
cated physician,  and  Miss  Jennings,  whose  ability  is 
well  vouched  for  in  this  responsible  position.    Mr. 
Tower,  a  graduate  of  Union  College  and  of  Boston 
University  Law  School,  has  been  for  years  chairman 
of  the  Superintending  Committee. 

The  last  report  of  the  School  Committee  contains 
matter  of  great  importance.  An  evening  school  was 
opened  in  the  High  School  house  under  the  direct 
charge  of  Mr.  Holt,  the  master  of  the  High  School, 
and  was  continued  for  twenty-eight  evenings.  Begin- 
ning with  about  one  hundred  pupils,  it  soon  had  two 

1  Sm  Bacon's  "  History,"  page  129. 


hundred  and  fiftj'.  The  youngest  pupil  was  thirteen 
years  of  age  and  the  oldest  forty  years.  The  com- 
mittee speak  in  very  high  terms  of  Miss  Sara  A.  Saw- 
yer, who  had  been  re-appointed  teacher  of  music  for 
all  the  schools  in  the  town.  The  High  School,  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Ira  W.  Holt,  was  reported  as  in  a 
very  satisfactory  condition.     The  graduating  class  in 

1888  numbered  twenty-seven,  and  in  1889  it  numbered 
fifteen.    At  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  class  of 

1889  John  F.  Kenealy  gave  the  Salutatory  Address, 
Miss  Jennie  B.  Jones  was  the  Historian  of  the  Class, 
Harold  W.  Loker  recited  the  Class  Poem,  Mary  E. 
Quinlan  gave  the  Class  Prophecies,  while  the  Valedic- 
tory fell  to  the  lot  of  Warren  D.  Valentine.  The 
public  has  been  informed  that  nearly  all  the  teachers 
appointed  in  1888  will  be  retained  during  the  year 
succeeding.  Mr.  Holt  and  his  assistants  it  is  expected 
will  still  carry  on  the  work  in  the  High  School,  Mr. 
Nelson  Freeman  will  remain  master  in  the  Centre 
School,  with  a  general  supervision  of  the  ten  other 
schools  in  the  same  building,  while  George  A.  Tyzzer 
will  be  the  master  at  South  Natick,  as  heretofore,, 
with  the  supervision  of  the  six  other  schools  in  that 
school-house.  In  Natick  there  are  39  schools,  em- 
ploying 44  regular  teachers  and  two  special  assistants.. 
The  teachers'  wages,  as  reported  March  1,  1889, 
amounted  to  $19,887.62,  while  all  other  expenses  in- 
volved in  conducting  the  schools  (including  the  cost 
of  a  new  school-house  S4997.86)  bring  the  sum  total 
to  §32,295.25  for  the  school  years  1888-89,  leaving,  of 
appropriations  unexpended,  the  sum  of  68  cents. 

Masters  of  the  High  School  and  Assi.stant 
Instructors. — The  list  from  the  beginning  in  1852 
is  as  follows : 

1852-60. — .\bner  Rice.     Assistant.  Harriet  X.  Tolman. 

1861-63.— J.  M.  Jlerricli,  Jr.     Assistant,  Mlsj  Tolman. 

18&4. — Mr.  Merrick,  witliout  an  assistant . 

1865. — Xo  names  are  found  in  the  echool  reports. 

1860-67.— Homer  Rogers.     Assistant,  Miss  I.  L.  Wight. 

1868-72.— Gideon  D.  Tower.  Assistant,  186B,  Miss  C.  C.  Godding  or 
Miss  Mar;  C.  C.  Goddard,  or  both ;  1869-72,  Miss  Uattie  C.  Fairbanks, 
assistant. 

1873 — James  F.  Colby.    Miss  Fairbanlcs,  assistant. 

1874-76.— George  M.  Smith.     Assistant,  iUat  Fairbanlts. 

1877-41.— Frederic  0.  Baaton.  Bliss  Fairbanks,  assistant;  also  after 
1878,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow,  assistant  i  1881,  Miss  Katharine  Bates 
also  assistant ;  Mr.  Boston  was  the  first  master  in  the  new  High  School 
boose,  which  was  dedicated  March,  1878. 

1882-85.- E .  D.  Russell.  Assistants,  LUla  0.  DaTldson,  Mary  C.  Eno  ; 
1883,  Miss  Nellie  F.  Wilson,  also  assistant ;  1884,  the  aaaistants  were 
Nellie  F.  Wilson,  Lula  A  PInkham,  Nora  L.  Baldwin  ;  1885,  assistants, 
Ada  G.  Gardner,  Lucy  S.  Pierce,  Battle  E.  Baldwin. 

1886-87. — Elmer  A.  Wentworth.  Aeeistants,  Hattie  E.  Boardnjan,. 
Lucy  S.  Pierce,  Fanny  P.  Owens. 

1888-89.— Ira  W.  Holt.  Assistants,  Hattie  E.  Boardman,  Mabel  S. 
Clark,  Julia  A  Ellis. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  High  School  masters,  Mr. 
Tower  has  long  been  identified  with  the  interests  of 
Natick,  as  a  lawyer  with  offices  in  Boston  and  Natick, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  School  Committee  for  many 
years,  and  as  an  efficient  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Morse  Institute. 

Mr.  Baston  became  assistant  cashier  of  the  Natick. 
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National  Bank  some  seven  years  since,  but  is  now  the 
trusted  treasurer  of  the  Natick  Savings  Bank. 

Mr.  Holt,  who  is  able  and  popular,  remains  master, 
with  two  of  his  valuable  assistants. 

The  masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  Messrs. 
Freeman  and  Tyzzer,  are  teachers  of  experience  and 
ability  in  their  several  important  departments. 

"  The  Home  School,"  of  Natick,  is  an  institution  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance.  Mrs.  Adelaide  P. 
Potter  is  its  proprietor,  while  Miss  Nellie  M.  Wright, 
Miss  Searle  and  Miss  Gertrude  Howe  are  teachers. 
The  special  design  of  the  school  is  to  fit  young  ladies 
for  Weliesley  College.  Connected  with  it  is  a  Pri- 
mary Department.  Music,  art  and  elocution  are 
taught  by  teachers  from  Boston.  The  students  num- 
ber about  thirty.  Special  courses  of  study  are  pro- 
vided for. 

Libraries. — These  must  always  be  au  important 
factor  in  the  educational  institutions  of  any  place,  and 
in  this  respect  few  of  the  towns  in  the  Commonwealth 
are  more  highly  favored  than  Natick.  Rarely  has 
any  town,  or  city  even,  two  ably  conducted  and  well 
appointed  Free  Public  Libraries. 

Earlier  Libraries. — A  public  circulating  library  was 
established  in  1808,  which  appears  to  have  contained, 
at  the  first,  about  100  volumes.  By  means  of  a  dona- 
tion by  G«)rge  Homer,  of  Boston,  a  library  of  stand- 
ard religious  works  was  established  in  1817,  but  what 
finally  became  of  it  is  not  known.' 

The  Citizens'  Library  was  established  February  10, 
1847,  starting  with  about  500  volumes.  This  was 
given  to  the  town  in  1857  and  accepted  by  the  same 
on  these  conditions : 

1.  The  town  was  to  expend  during  the  first  year 
$300  for  its  enlargement,  and  §100  each  succeeding 
year,  and 

2.  Provide  a  room  for  it  and  pay  the  salary  of  its 
librarian.  It  is  said  to  hare  contained,  at  that  time, 
432  volumes.  A  room  wiw  secured  for  it  in  the  High 
School  house  for  a  time,  when  it  was  removed  to 
Clark's  Hall.  W.  F.  Flagg  was  chosen  librarian  and 
his  salary  was  S125  per  annum.  In  1864  Mr.  J.  B. 
Fairbanks  was  librarian  and  received  as  compensation 
$100  per  year. 

It  appears  that  the  town  made  an  annual  appropria- 
tion to  increase  its  library,  and  in  1866  this  was  $299. 
As  time  went  on  less  probably  was  done  for  its  en- 
largement because  of  the  prospect  that  the  Morse 
Institute  would  soon  be  established. 

The  Morse  Institute. — Miss  Mary  Ann  Morse  was  the 
only  daughter  of  Mr.  Reuel  Morse  and  Mary  (Parker), 
his  wife,  and  was  born  June  16,  1825.  She  had  two 
brothers,  who  died  before  her,  and  their  birth-place 
was  on  East  Central  Street,  where  the  Institute  build- 
ing now  stands.  The  brick  house  which  was  her 
home  and  constituted  a  part  of  her  estate  was  re- 
moved and  set  on  Clarendon  Street,  and  is  now  occu- 
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pied  by  Dr.  Sylvester.  Miss  Morse  died  June  30, 
1862,  having  passed  some  of  the  later  years  of  her 
life  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Ira  Russell,  then  residing  in 
Winchendon,  but  formerly  a  physician  in  Natick. 
Miss  Morse  left  her  entire  estate  to  found  a  library  in 
'  Natick  for  the  use  of  all  its  inhabitants.  Five  trustees 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  town,  if  the  bequest 
should  be  accepted,  to  serve  for  five  years,  and  this 
Board  of  Trust  were  to  execute  the  will.  When  the 
proposal  came  before  the  town  at  the  meeting  in 
March,  1863,  a  committee  was  appointed,  composed 
of  John  W.  Bacon,  Elijah  Perry  and  John  0.  Wilson, 
to  take  legal  advice  and  recommend  to  the  town  a 
suitable  course  of  action  regarding  the  whole  matter. 
This  committee  reported  April  6,  1863,  that  the  will 
was  in  a  legal  form  substantially,  that  the  bequest 
was  valuable  and  that  it  should  be  accepted  by  the 
town. 

This  was.  done  and  the  Board  of  Trust  was  provided 
for  by  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Willard  Drury, 
John  W.  Bacon,  Horatio  Alger,  John  O.  Wilson  and 
Elisha  P.  HoUis.  March  7,  1864,  the  trustees  re- 
ported to  the  town  that  they  had  organized  and  had 
requested  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Willard  Drury,  to 
settle  the  estate  as  administrator  under  the  will,  and 
further  that  the  condition  of  the  estate  was  such  that 
it  could  not  at  once  be  applied  to  the  founding  of  a 
public  library.  Four  weeks  later,  viz.,  April  4,  1864, 
the  town  voted  not  to  accept  of  the  bequest  of  Mary 
Ann  Morse,  and  appointed,  to  take  such  action  as 
might  relieve  the  town  of  all  responsibUity  in  the 
matter,  a  committee  composed  of  Messrs.  John  W. 
Bacon,  Nathaniel  Clark  and  George  L.  Sawin.  The 
vote  upon  declining  to  receive  the  bequest  stood  253 
to  152.  The  records  do  not  state  the  reasons  for  this 
action,  but  from  later  reports  and  proceedings  it 
would  appear  that  many  doubted  the  validity  of  the 
will,  especially  as  a  suit  had  been  brought  against  the 
trustees  by  George  W.  Pierce,  the  guardian  of  Charles 
R.  Morse,  a  minor.  Later  the  town  voted,  117  to  30, 
to  request  the  trustees  to  resign  their  trust.  But  in- 
stead of  doing  this  they  appear  to  have  taken  legal 
measures  for  ascertaining  their  rights  and  the  rights 
of  the  town  in  the  matter,  for  March  5,  1866,  they  re- 
ported to  the  town  that  the  equity  suit  brought  by 
them  for  the  establishment  of  the  trust  in  their  hands 
as  a  public  charity  had  been  decided  in  their  favor 
by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  that  all  the  suits  against  the  estate  of  Mary  Ann 
Morse  had  been  settled  and  abandoned — that  of  George 
W.  Pierce,  guardian,  because  the  note  on  which  it 
was  brought  was  plainly  a  forgery.  This  report  was 
accepted,  and  the  trnsfcees  had  now  foil  liberty  to  go 
forward  in  the  execution  of  their  trust.  This  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  decision  of  the  highest  court  of 
the  State,  sustaining  the  validity  of  a  bequest  for  es- 
tablishing a  library  for  all  the  people  of  a  town  as  a 
public  charity,  that  could  not  be  allowed  to  become 
null  because  of  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  those 
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charged  with  the  trust.  At  that  time  the  estate  was 
appraised  at  not  far  from  S17,000,  with  considerable 
debt  incumbrance.  In  1872  the  trustees  had  about 
$45,000  at  their  disposal,  besides  the  valuable  lot  of 
land  upon  which  a  library  building  could  be  erected. 

At  the  annual  meeting  March  4,  1867,  the  trustees 
of  the  Morse  Institute  reported  that  the  administrator, 
with  the  will  (of  Mary  Ann  Morse)  annexed,  had  made 
a  final  settlement  of  his  accounts  and  turned  over  the 
estate  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees ;  that  they  were 
holding  the  same  and  applying  the  rents,  etc.,  to  the 
payment  of  existing  debts,  which,  on  the  Ist  day  of  April 
next,  they  expected  to  so  far  liquidate  that  only  an 
incumbrance  of  about  $750  would  remain  ;  that  there 
were  two  notes,  one  for  one  hundred  dollars  payable 
to  John  Kimball,  and  another  for  about  $200,  payable 
to  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Boston,  with  some  interest,  which 
they  (the  trustees)  believed  to  be  justly  due,  but  not 
legally  so  because  the  holders  did  not  commence  suits 
for  recovery  within  the  specified  time ;  and  they 
asked  the  town  to  authorize  them  to  pay  these  notes, 
upon  receiving  proper  indemnity  from  personal  lia- 
bility. The  town  voted  to  accept  this  report  and  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  these  notes,  under  the  con- 
ditions named  above. 

March  2,  1868,  the  Morae  Institute  trustees  reported 
that  they  had  paid  all  the  claims  upon  the  estate,  ex- 
cept the  two  notes  mentioned  above,  and  the  claim  of 
Stephen  Hayes  for  $20,  and  that,  excluding  the  lot  of 
land,  the  estate  was  then  worth  $25,000. 

March  7,  1870,  the  trustees  reported  that  the  estate 
of  Miss  Mary  Ann  Morae  in  their  hands  was  worth 
$36,000,  exclusive  of  the  lot  for  building,  and  that 
they  expected  to  remove  the  brick  house  and  make 
contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  library  building  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year.  A  year  later  the  trustees 
reported  that  they  had  removed  the  brick  house  and 
were  procuring  plans,  etc.,  for  the  library  building, 
that  the  estate  was  now  worth  $38,000,  and  that  as  the 
will  of  Miss  Morse  provided  that  two-thirds  of  the 
same  might  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  building, 
they  should  have  funds  sufficient  to  provide  an  ele- 
gant and  well-furnished  structure.  Also  to  have  the 
property  relieved  from  taxation  that  they  bad  applied 
to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation. 

In  1872  the  trustees  reported  that  the  securities  in 
their  possession  were  worth  $40,000,  and  that  they 
should  proceed  to  erect  the  Morse  Institute  building 
at  once. 

In  1873  they  reported  that  the  Institute  building 
would  doubtless  be  completed  by  June  1st.  They  were 
re-elected  as  trustees  the  second  time. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  town,  1874,  the  trus- 
tees reported  that  the  Institute  building  had  been 
completed  in  July,  1873,  and  that  the  town  library, 
by  a  vote  of  the  town,  had  been  transferred  to  it 
(3154  volumes),  and  that  they  had  purchased  with  the 
funds  of  the  Institute  2283  volumes.  These,  with  the 
donations  that  had  been  received  from  Vice-President 


Henry  Wilson,  made  the  whole  number  of  volumes 
7311,  They  reported  moreover,  that  on  Christmas 
day,  1873,  the  building  was  dedicated,  and  thrown 
open  to  public  inspection,  and  that  on  January  1, 
1874,  it  was  opened  for  public  use.  Also  that  they 
had  expended  upon  the  building  ($27,000),  and  had 
in  their  hands  about  811,000,  $9000  of  which  would 
be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and  $2000  would 
constitute  a  reserve  fund. 

The  town  accepted  the  report,  with  the  exception 
of  one  recommendation  of  minor  importance,  and  ap- 
propriated for  the  support  of  the  Institute  $300,  and 
what  might  arise  from  the  taxation  of  dogs.  From 
time  to  time  the  town  appropriation  has  been  in- 
creased until  it  has  reached  the  sum  of  $800,  with 
the  annual  addition  of  the  amount  raised  by  the  tax- 
ation of  dogs,  which,  though  variable,  is  always  nearly 
or  quite  as  large  as  the  regular  appropriation. 

The  Morse  Institute  building,  standing  on  a  spacious 
lot  at  the  corner  of  East  Central  and  Washington 
Streets,  is  a  very  convenient  and  imposing  structure, 
being  built  of  pressed  brick  with  trimmings  of  fine 
New  Hampshire  granite.  It  is  two  stories  high,  with 
a  French  roof,  crowned  with  turrets.  In  the  base- 
ment is  the  usual  steam  heating  apparatus.  On  the 
lower  floor  there  are  a  large  packing-room,  the  jani- 
tor's room  and  reading-rooms  furnished  with  files  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  Upon  the  second  floor 
the  library  proper  is  found,  with  the  reference  library 
in  a  separate  but  adjoining  room.  Connected  with 
these  is  a  large  and  very  pleasant  room,  upon  the 
tables  of  which  the  more  valuable  monthly  and  quar- 
terly periodicals  of  the  day  constantly  attract  readers. 
The  library  is  now  open  to  the  public  every  day  of 
the  week  except  Sunday,  from  10  to  12  a.m.,  from  2  to 
5  P.M.,  and  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  even- 
ings, from  seven  to  nine  o'clock. 

On  the  same  floor  is  the  spacious  and  very  conven- 
ient room  for  delivery.  The  library  is  constantly 
growing  through  gifts  and  annual  purchasfes.  During 
the  year  1888-89  it  increased  by  413  bound  volumes, 
and  contained  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  March, 
1889,  11,735  volumes  in  the  circulating  department 
and  659  volumes  in  the  reference  department.  The 
total  number  of  bound  volumes  enumerated  in  the 
accession  catalogue  is  12,394.  Total  number  of  bound 
public  documents  is  2778,  making  a  grand  total  of 
15,172  bound  volumes.  The  total  circulation  of  books 
for  1888-89  was  26,094,  an  increase  over  the  same  of 
the  preceding  year  of  5080  volumes. 

The  trustees,  with  Deacon  John  O.  Wilson  as 
chairman  (who  has  been  a  trustee  from  the  begin- 
ning), watch  constantly  over  every  interest  of  the 
Institute.  The  janitor  is  Mr.  R.  T.  Nash.  The  list 
of  the  librarians  and  their  assistants  is  as  follows  : 

1874. — LibrariAD,  3I1b8  K.  V.  Lovejoy  ;  aasisiant,  Minnie  M.  Mann. 

1875-83.— Librarian,  Rev.  Daniel  Wight ;  amimant  at  first,  Mlas  Min- 
nie M.  3Iaun;  later  oMistanta,  MIbs  Katbarioe  K.  Wood,  Mia  Mirs  B. 
Partridge,  Miss  Carrie  L.  Morse,  Miss  Nellie  L.  Fox. 
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1884-So.— Amos  P.  Cheney,  with  MLsaea  Wood  and  Partridge  aa  a»- 
Etstanta. 

188C-S8.— Miss  Katharine  K.  Wood,  vrith  Misses  Fox  and  Partridge, 
asistants. 

1888-89.— Miss  Xellie  L.  Fox,  librarian,  and  Miss  Mira  B.  Partridge, 
assintant. 

The  library  is  conducted  eflBciently. 
Bacon  Free  Library,  South  Natick. — Oliver  Bacon, 
Esq.,  of  Natick,  died  April  3,  1868,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one  and  a  half  years.     By  his  will,  after  giv- 
ing  certain   legacies   to   his  family  connections,  he 
committed  to  five  persons,  in  trust,  "all  the  rest  and 
residue  "  of  his  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  for  the 
founding  of  a  library.    These  trustees  were  directed 
to  erect  in  South  Natick,  upon  a  lot  of  land  given  for 
the  purpose,  a  fire-proof  building,  costing  not  more 
than  S15,000,  to  be  called  The  Bacon  Free  Library. 
The  building  was  to  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  accommodate  a  large  library  and  to  famish 
suitable  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  "  Historical,  Natural 
History  and  Library  Society  of  South  Natick,"  while 
provision  was  made  for  the  purchase,  increase,  main- 
tenance and  care  of  the  library.    But  the  will  of  Mr. 
Bacon  having  been  made  seven   years    before    his 
death,  two  only  of  the  trustees  named  in  it  were  liv- 
ing in  1878 ;  and  one  of  these,  being  in  Europe,  de- 
clined the  trust,  so  that  a  fiill  board  of  trustees  could 
not  be  organized   till   1879.     During    the   eighteen 
months  following  the  building  was  erected.     The 
ground  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  it  is 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  the  latter  elaborately  and 
tastefully  laid,  so  that  the  whole  structure  is  highly 
ornamental.    The  library  proper  is  entered  directly 
from  the  main  street  of  the  village,  while  the  rooms 
designed  for  the  collections  of  the  society  named 
above  are  under  and  above  the  library,  though  all 
above  ground,  the  building  standing  upon  land  slop- 
ing backward  to  the  east.     The  collections  alluded  to 
are  arranged   in  glazed   hard-wood   cabinets.     The 
library  contained,  in  1879,  925  volumes,  with  some 
very  ancient  and  valuable  pamphlets.     In  1884,  when 
the  library  had  been  open  nearly  four  years,  it  had 
increased  to  3738  volumes,  939  of  which  belonged  to 
the  Historical,  Natural  History  and  Library  Society 
named  above.     During  the  year   1884  426  volumes 
were  added.     A   reading-table  connected  with   the 
library  has  been  generously  supplied  with  newspa- 
pers and    the    most   valuable  of  the  periodicals   of 
the  day.     In  1884  the  librarian  was  H.  L.  Morse. 

This  library  is  constantly  receiving  accessions, 
ilra.  Adelaide  Williams  is  librarian,  and  the  libra- 
ry is  open  Mondays  and  Thursdays  from  2  to  5.30 
o'clock  P.M.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  2  to 
5.30,  and  from  7  to  8.30  o'clock  p.m.  Everything 
about  it  indicates  care  and  general  prosperity. 

The  Historical  Xatural  History  and  Library  Society 
of  South  yhticL — It  was  both  natural  and  proper  that 
an  active  interest  in  historical  matters,  so  far  as  Nat- 
ick is  concerned,  should  early  be  developed  and  take 
form  in  South  Natick,  for  this  part  o*'  the  township 


is  pre-eminently  historic  ground.  Here  Rev.  John 
Eliot  did  what  no  other  man  of  bin  age  accomplished, 
in  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  Massachusetts 
Indians ;  and  here  are  nearly  all  the  localities  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  has  immortalized  in  her  "Oldtown 
Folks."  In  1870,  January  26th,  a  few  gentlemen  met 
at  the  house  of  Rev.  Horatio  Alger  for  consultation, 
among  whom  were  Messrs.  Oliver  Bacon,  Elijah  Per- 
ry, Josiah  F.  Leach,  Austin  Bacon,  William  Ed- 
wards, Joseph  Dowe  and  Amos  P.  Cheney.  Other 
meetings  followed,  and  the  result  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  "  Historical  and  Natural  History  Society  of 
South  Natick  and  Vicinity,"  with  Rev.  Horatio  Al- 
ger as  president ;  Rev.  Gorham  Abbot,  LL.D.,  as 
vice-president,  Joseph  Dowe,  recording  secretary  ; 
Rev.  Stephen  C.  Strong,  secretary,  and  Mr.  William 
Edwards  as  treasurer,  with  all  other  necessary  offi- 
cers. The  last-mentioned,  Mr.  Edwards,  was  made 
Natural  History  Curator. 

Collections  of  relics  and  specimens  illustrative  of 
natural  history  were  now  made  and  placed  in  the 
chambers  over  the  store  of  the  curator,  and  a  course 
of  nine  lectures  was  given  by  eminent  men  upon  his- 
torical and  philosophical  subjects.  Among  the  relics 
collected  by  the  society  were  the  sounding-board  of 
the  old  church,  under  which  Rev.  Oliver  Peabody 
preached  for  many  years  to  the  Indians,  the  bridal 
robe  and  slippers  worn  by  the  bride  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bad- 
ger, Mr.  Peabody's  successor,  and  some  of  the  pottery 
work  of  the  Natick  Indians.  But  all  these,  with  val- 
uable collections  of  birds  and  insects,  representing 
foreign  lands  as  well  as  our  own,  were  reduced  to 
ashes  in  a  disastrous  fire  on  the  morning  of  March  2, 
1872,  when  the  old  tavern,  "  the  Eliot  House,"  and 
nearly  the  entire  business  portion  of  the  village  be- 
came a  total  loss.  But,  nothing  daunted,  the  society 
kept  on  its  course,  made  new  collections  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  listened  tu  other  lectures,  and,  adopting  a 
new  name  in  part,  was  incorporated,  April  26,  1873, 
as  the  "  Historical,  Natural  History  and  Library  So- 
ciety of  South  Natick."  An  appropriate  seal  was 
soon  procured,  which  represents  Mr.  Eliot  presenting 
the  Bible  to  a  group  of  Indians  beneath  the  branches 
of  the  ancient  Eliot  Oak.  In  the  years  following 
the  society  prospered  and  increased  its  collections 
greatly,  while  its  library  became  more  and  more  valu- 
able. The  society  occupied  its  new  rooms  in  the  Bacon 
Free  Library  building  early  in  December,  1880, 
and  the  work  of  transferring  and  arranging  its  col- 
lections occupied  the  time  of  the  curator  for  several 
weeks. 

A  very  interesting  and  important  part  of  the  work 
of  this  society  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
observance  of 

Annual  Field  Days. — 1881,  May  2d,  was  such  a  day, 
when  about  fifty  persons  assembled  near  the  grave  of 
the  Indian  preacher,  Daniel  Takawambait,  and  vis- 
ited in  turn  the  site  of  Deacon  Badger's  (Deacon  Wil- 
liam Bigelow's)  house,  and  other  well  known  local- 
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ities.  Mr.  Elijah  Perry  prepared  a  very  interesting 
account  of  a  number  of  the  farms  of  the  region  vis- 
ited on  this  occasion.  May  1,  1882,  was  another 
field  day.  The  ancient  Indian  burying-ground  which 
was  first  visited  was  minutely  defined  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
Sheafe,  Jr.  (See  "  burying-grounda"  in  this  histori- 
cal sketch.)  The  same  gentleman  described  "The 
Old  Meeting-houses."  A  history  of  "  The  Old  Elia- 
kim  Morrill  Tavern  "  was  given  by  S.  B.  Noyes,  of 
Canton.  "  Merchants'  Block  "  was  described  by  Mr. 
William  Edwards.  Mr.  Amos  P.  Cheney  gave  a  his- 
tory of  "  The  Ebenezer  Newel  House."  Samuel  Law- 
ton's  home  (the  Sam  Lawson  of  "Old  Town  Folks  "  ), 
was  described  by  Mr.  Elijah  Perry,  as  was  "  The  Car- 
ver House  and  Family,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Richards. 
Other  individuals  described  other  places  of  note, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  of  Natick,  who 
has  made  a  study  of  the  ancient  history  of  this  town 
for  years,  and  doubtless  is  more  familiar  with  it  than 
any  other  person. 

The  third  field  day.  May  1,  1883,  was,  if  possible, 
the  moat  interesting  of  all.  Dr.  G.  J.  Townsend,  the 
president  of  the  society  after  the  death  of  the  vener- 
able Mr.  Alger,  presided,  and  a  large  delegation  from 
the  various  historical  societies  of  New  England  was 
present.  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  of  Lexington,  and  Rev. 
George  E.  Ellis,  D.D.,  made  elaborate  addresses. 
Seth  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Newton,  ninety -six  years  old, 
also  made  appropriate  remarks.  Places  of  great  his- 
toric interest  were  visited,  and  papers  were  read  by 
Edwin  C.  Morse,  Esq.,  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  Rev.  J.  P. 
Sheafe,  Jr.,  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Herbert  L. 
Morse,  Mr.  Amos  P.  Cheney  and  Mr.  Samuel  B. 
Noyes. 

"  Wellesley,  the  Country  Seat  of  H.  H.  Hunnewell, 
Esq.,"  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  paper  prepared 
by  the  president  of  the  society.  Dr.  G.  J.  Townsend. 
But  there  is  no  space  for  an  outline  even  of  these  care- 
fully prepared  and  instructive  papers. 

In  its  bearing  upon  the  culture  of  any  people  the 
value  of  a  day  spent  in  this  manner  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

The  museum  of  this  society  is  constantly  receiving 
valuable  accessions,  one  of  the  most  recent  being  a 
set  of  table-knives  and  forks  in  a  case,  once  the  prop- 
erty of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setta  in  1769,  presented  by  Mrs.  W.  P.  Green,  of  Sher- 
born.  One  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  members 
of  this  society  is  Mr.  Amory  L.  Babcock,  of  Sherborn , 
who  was  appointed  curator  in  1874.  The  preparation 
and  arrangement  of  the  numerous  articles  in  the 
museum  are  due  to  the  patient  and  long-continued 
work  of  Mr.  William  Edwards  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Babcock. 

The  library  of  this  society  has  now  about  1000 
volumes.    The  librarian  is  Mr.  Eliot  Perry. 

Probably  but  few  of  the  people  of  the  town,  much  less 


of  the  adjoining  towns,  have  any  correct  impressions 
respecting  the  variety  and  value  of  what  may  be  seen 
in  the  museum  of  this  society  in  South  Natick.  Mr. 
William  Edwards,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Wellesley 
College,  a  life-long  student  of  nature,  has  been  tireless 
in  adding  to  the  collections.  There  are  birds  gathered 
from  South  America,  stuffed  animals  of  various  kinds, 
minerals,  shells,  stone  implements,  and  relics  taken 
from  Indian  graves,  as  their  old  burying-yard  has 
been  dug  over  in  the  progress  of  modern  improve- 
ments. 

Uiiivernty  and  College  Grtflitntea  and  Members. — Oliver  Peflbody  (Har- 
vard UDiversity  174o),  Nathaniel  Battelle  (H.  U.  1765),  Ephraira  Dniry 
(H.  U.  1776),  William  Biglow  (H.  U.  1704;  see  biographical),  Robert 
Peteahal  Farris  (H.  V.  1S15),  John  Angier  (H.  L".  liiil),  Calvin  E. 
Stowe  (Bondoln  College  1824;  see  biographical),  Charles  Angier  iH.  U. 
1827),  Joseph  Angier  (H.  U.  1829),  Amos  Perry  (H.  CJ.  1837),  Daniel 
Wight  (H.  V.  1837  ;  see  biographical),  Jonathan  F.  Moore  (Auiherat 
College  1840),  Alexander  W.  Thayer  (H.  U.  ISW),  John  W.  Bacon  (H. 
U.  1843  ;  see  biographical),  Joseph  W.  Wilson  (Yale  University  1S04), 
Alfred  Stedman  Hartwell  (H.  U.  1858),  Jaines  McManus  (H.  U.  1871), 
Henry  Thayer  (H.  U.,  Medical  Dept.,  1846),  Louis  E.  Partridge  (H.  V., 
Med.  DepL,  1856),  Albert  H.  Bryant  (H.  U.,  Med.  Dept.,  1860),  .Vugus- 
tus  E.  Dyer  (H.  U  ,  Medical  Dept,,  1865),  Gustavus  .\.  Greenwood{H.  C, 
Med.  Dept.,  1865),  John  Burte  (H.  I'.,  Med.  Dept.,  1870),  George 
Lane  Savtln  (H.  C,  Law  Dept.,  1860),  Albert  E.  Ware  (H.  I.,  Den- 
tal Dept.),  1875  ;  Frank  E.  McCutchina  (H.  U.,  Dental  Dept.,  lt!76>,  Lewis 
51.  Norton  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  ;  .Vssistant  in  Chem- 
istry there  two  years  ;  a  member  of  Berlin  and  Gftdinger  Universities, 
Germany,  two  and  a  half  years ;  received  from  the  latter  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  on  examination  ;  is  now  Professor  of  Organic  and  In- 
dustrial Chemistry  in  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  Horace 
B.  Gale  (graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolog},  1883  ;  is 
Professor  of  Dynamic  Engin  eering,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri). 

The  following  are  recent  graduates  or  are  now 
members  of  Harvard  University  : 

1878,  Edwin  Wilson  Morse  ;  1 870,  Charles  William  Bacon  ;  1879, 
Henry  Coolldge  Mulligan  ;  1880,  S  at.  Maynard  Brigham  ;  1881,  William 
Henry  Coolidge  ;  1882,  Franklin  Arthur  Dakin  ;  1883,  Louis  Arthur 
Coolldge  ;  1884,  George  William  Sawin  ;  1885,  Charles  Bertie  Gleason  ; 
1886,  Irving  Wetherbee  Fay  ;  1887,  Herman  Timothy  Coolldge  (died 
September  30,  1889)  ;  1888,  Clarence  Willard  Gleason;  1889,  William 
Reed  BIgelow  ;  1890,  Harry  Fletcher  Brown  ;  1890,  Charles  Sutt ;  1800, 
Samuel  Foater  Swinburne  ;  1892,  George  Alexander  Easton  ;  1892,  Rob- 
ert Winch  Harwood  ;  Leander  Coolidge  entered  1889.  Arthur  H.  Wilde 
graduated  from  Boston  Univeraity  in  1887.  Wilson  L.  Fairbanks  (now 
of  the  Springfield  Bei»iblican)  graduated  at  Tufts  College  1887.  He  is 
assistant  local  editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican.  George  William 
Sawin,  graduating  at  Harvard  in  1884,  has  been  a  teacher  of  mathemat- 
ics in  that  institntlon  since  1885.  Gayle  Forbosb  entered  Institute  of 
Technology  1888. 

Gradualei  from  WeUealey  CoUege.—\aiO,  Ella  M.  Drury  ;  1884,  Julia 
A,  Ellis  ;  1884,  Nellie  M.  Wright ;  1884,  Florence  Bigelow  ;  1886,  NelUe 
F.  TUton  ;  1887,  Edith  A.  Tme. 

PreteiU  JfeTnisrs.— Katharine  F.  Gleason,  1891  ;  Ida  E.  Woods,  1893  ; 
Gertrude  Bigelow,  1893. 

Special  StudenU  in  Wetleileij  College.— Un.  Livems  Dorchester  (Miss 
Nellie  Hardy),  1881-82  ;  Mrs.  Homer  FIske  (Miss  Alice  Bird),  1881-82  ; 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Mulligan  (Miss  Minna  Rawson),  1881-82  ;  Mrs.  David 
W.  Farquhar  (Miss  Grace  T.  Peloobet),  1884-86  ;  Mrs.  Harry  True  (Miss 
Mabel  Sweetland) ;  Mrs  Lester  M.  Bartlett  (Mise  Nettie  Spooner) ;  Miss 
Mary  Noyes,  1887-88;  Miss  Etta  Shattuck,  lS87-«8;  Miss  Mae  E. 
Folch,  1887-89  ;  Miss  Nellie  F.  Wilson ,  1887-89  ;  entered  1889  as  a  spe- 
cial student.  Miss  Helen  Grace  Walcott. 

Mary  .-VUce  Peloubet  (Mrs.  Lewis  M.  Norton)  grsduated  at  Smith  Col- 
lege 1883.     Annie  L.  Colby,  of  South  Natick,  Wellesley  College  1880. 
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CHAPTER    XLI. 
JtTA  TICK— {Continued). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

P"ptitntioH — W'tler  Department — Fire  Department — Xatick  Oxa-Li^ht  Com- 
panij — Satick  Electric  Company — .Voile*  .Voijorwi  Bon*— .V.i(ici  Fioe 
CentM  Soring  Bank — Henry  Wilson  Co-operaluia  Bon*— Poll- OjHccl — 
31'inn/acliireTt — SouVi  Satick  Biuineu—Cemeteria—Laicijen—Phtjlicitmi 
—Eipi-eu  Campania— Coal,  Wood,  Etc.— The  Preu— Biographical. 

PopCLATiox. — That  of  the  Indian  plantation  of 
Xatick  at  different  periods  has  already  been  given. 
It  was  probably  the  largest  just  before  the  beginning 
of  King  Philip's  War,  1675.  The  first  census  was 
ordered  by  the  British  Government  in  1764.  At  that 
time  Xatick  contained  185  Indians,  24  negroes  and 
mulattoes,  450  whites,  total  659,  of  whom  three  were 
slaves;  1776,  535;  1800,  694;  1810,  760;  1820,  849; 
1830,  890;  1835,  about  1000;  1840,  1285;  1850,  2816  ; 
1855,  4138  :  1860,  5515 ;  1865  (after  the  war),  5220  ; 
1870,  6404;  1875,  7419;  1880,  8565;  1885,8460.  At 
the  present  time,  January  1,  1890,  supposed  to  be 
about  10,000. 

W.\.TER  Depaetjiext. — In  addition  to  notices  of 
this  already  given,  we  add  from  superintendent's  re- 
port, March  1,  1889,  the  following:  Number  of  ser- 
vices in  use,  1349 ;  total  cost  on  construction  account, 
!S160,042.69  ;  total  cost  of  pumping  station  and 
pumps,  S45, 856. 88  ;  cost  of  reservoir,  §17,554.81 ;  ser- 
vice pipe,  net,  §10,480.22 ;  total  cost  of  water  works, 
$232,934.60  ;  collected  1888-89  for  water  rates,  fines, 
etc.  (12  months),  §19,173.40.  J.  W.  Morse  is  super- 
intendent. 

Fire  Department. — Already  noticed  in  part. 
From  report  March  1,  1889,  it  appears  that  on«  of  the 
two  steamers  is  considerably  worn,  and  the  hose-car- 
riages also.  The  fire  alarm  system  has  been  extended 
four  additional  miles  and  six  new  boxes  added,  so 
that  now  there  are  nine  boxes  and  eleven  miles  of 
wire.  During  the  laal  twelve  months  the  alarms  of 
fire  were  twenty-eight.  Insurance  on  buildings  and 
contents  injured,  §33,200.  Amount  of  insurance  paid, 
§14,757.02.  Loss  where  there  was  no  insurance,  §1715. 
Whole  amount  expended  during  the  year,  $5227.85. 

Natick  Gas-Light  Company.  —  Riley  Pebbles, 
president;  Edward  Clark,  treasurer,  who,  with  Har- 
rison Harwood,  Leonard  Winch  and  John  O.  Wilson 
are  directors.  Forty  stockholders,  all  in  Massachu- 
setts. Stock,  §20,000  ;  dividends,  eight  per  cent. ;  as- 
sessors' valuation,  $12,200;  assets,  §41,874.66;  liabili- 
ties, §29,500.  Gas  made  in  1888,  3,711,900  feet ;  great- 
est daily  output,  21,900  feet;  least,  3000  feet.  Coal 
used  annually,  379  tons ;  candle-power,  17.4.  Super- 
intendent, G.  F.  Macmunn. 

Natick  Electric  Company,  organized  1886 ; 
capital,  $14,800  ;  stockholders,  seven  ;  system,  Thom- 
son-Houston ;  use  425  tons  of  coal ;  length  of  wires, 
113,500  feet;  307  poles ;  overhead  wires,  26,400  feet; 
thirty-six  public  lamps   (arc),  burn  till  12-4  o'clock. 


each  costing  33J  cents  per  night,  or  §8  per  month ; 
commercial  incandescent  lights,  450,  cost  $1  per 
month.  Assets,  §35,493.73;  liabilities,  §34,226.23. 
President,  John  O.  Wilson ;  superintendent,  Henry 
True  ;  treasurer,  Francis  Bigelow. 

Banks.  —  Satick  National  Bank. — The  charter  of 
this  bank  was  granted  May  14,  1873,  and  it  com- 
menced business  July  31,  1873,  in  the  brick  block 
owned  by  Nathaniel  Clark,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
The  first  directors  were  Leonard  Winch,  John  B. 
Walcott,  Nathaniel  Clark.  Harrison  Harwood,  Jr., 
Lewis  Wight  and  George  Clark.  Harrison  Harwood, 
Sr.,  and  Richard  Hayes  were  directors  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  directors  at  the  present  time  are  Har- 
rison Harwood,  Riley  Pebbles,  Leonard  Winch,  Ed- 
ward Clark,  O.  A.  Felch  and  Frank  H.  Hayes.  Leon- 
ard Winch  has  been  president  from  the  beginning, 
and  has  been  identified  with  the  business  interests  of 
Natick  as  merchant,  real  estate  owner  and  banker  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  The  first  cashier  was  George  S. 
Trowbridge,  who  held  this  position  till  his  death,  in 
September,  1886.  October  1,  1886,  Mr.  S.  W.  Holmes 
was  elected  cashier,  and  Is  si^ch  now,  December,  1889. 
Mr.  Holmes  had  previously  been  clerk,  book-keeper 
and  teller  of  the  National  Bank  of  Orange,  Mass.,  en- 
tering it  in  1881.  When  he  was  twenty-one  years 
old  he  became  cashier  of  the  Natick  Bank,  being  at 
that  time  the  youngest  cashier  in  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
F.  O.  Baston  was  assistant  cashier  from  September, 
1886,  until  May,  1889,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
the  treasurer  of  the  Natick  Five-Centa  Savings  Bank. 
Mr.  Frank  O.  Brown  and  Mr.  Fred.  B.  Washburn, 
both  Natick  young  men,  and  educated  in  Natick 
High  School,  are,  respectively,  teller  and  clerk,  and 
they,  like  the  senior  officers  of  the  bank,  have  deserv- 
edly the  confidence  of  the  community. 

After  the  great  Natick  fire  in  1874  the  bank  had 
temporary  quarters  in  the  Harwood  Block,  but  re- 
turned to  its  pleasant  and  commodious  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  of  Clark's  new  block,  comer  of  Main  and 
Summer  Streets,  as  soon  as  the  present  block  was 
completed.  Fifty-eight  of  the  ninety-two  stockhold- 
ers reside  in  Natick  and  these  hold  730  of  the  1000 
shares.  The  first  dividend  was  paid  October  1,  1874, 
and  ever  since  the  bank  has  paid  eight  per  cent.,  free 
from  tax,  annually,  with  the  exception  of  one  year, 
when  it  paid  seven  per  cent.  The  total  amount  paid 
in  dividends  has  been  $114,000.  In  1874  the  num- 
ber of  open  accounts  kept  with  the  bank  was  110,  and 
the  deposits  $60,000,  while  January  1,  1889,  the 
former  were  350  and  the  deposits  $240,000.  The  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  of  the  bank  amount  to 
$30,000.  The  policy  of  the  bank,  from  the  beginning 
has  been  to  do  a  safe,  conservative  business,  while 
fostering  all  the  interests  and  meeting  all  the  wants 
of  the  town  as  far  as  consistent  with  safety  ;  and  the 
same  principle  has  been  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
public  generally. 

Xatic/:  Fiie-Cents  Sucings  Bank. — The  charter  of 
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this  bank  was  granted  in  April,  1859.  The  corpora- 
tors were  Edward  Walcott,  Nathaniel  Clark,  Horace 
B.  Morse,  Willard  C.  Childa,  Franklin  Hanchett, 
Leonard  Winoh  and  William  Edwards,  with  all  the 
powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties, 
liabilities  and  restrictions  common  in  such  cases. 
Officers  of  the  bank  were  elected  August  23,  1859,  as 
follows:  President,  John  Kimball;  Vice-Presidents, 
Leonard  Winch  and  John  J.  Perry ;  Trustees,  Wil- 
lard Drury,  John  W.  Bacon,  John  O.  Wilson,  Dex- 
ter Washburn,  J.  B.  Walcott,  James  M.  Bent,  James 
Bullard,  George  Jennings,  G.  W.  Pierce;  Investing 
Committee,  B.  F.  Ham,  Henry  Coggin,  John  Travis, 
William  Edwards  and  Edward  Washburn.  Nathan- 
iel Clark  was  chosen  treasurer  September  2, 1859,  and 
held  that  office  till  May,  1872,  when  his  successor, 
James  Whitney,  was  chosen.  Mr.  Whitney  resigned 
May  1,  1889,  by  reason  of  impaired  health,  when  Mr. 
Frederick  0.  Baston,  lately  assistant  cashier  of  Na- 
tick  National  Bank,  became  treasurer.  This  savings 
bank  has  steadily  increased  in  financial  strength  as 
well  as  popularity,  its  total  assets  amounting  to  more 
than  a  million  dollars,  'l^he  deposits,  representing  the 
accumulated  savings  of  a  great  number  of  families, 
attest  the  general  thrift  and  economic  habits  of  the 
Natick  people. 

The  present  officers  are:  President,  John  O.  Wil- 
son ;  Vice-Presidents,  Leonard  Winch,  John  L. 
Woodman ;  Trustees,  John  0.  Wilson,  E.  P.  HoUis. 
J.  L.  Woodman,  Leonard  Winch,  Riley  Pebbles,  Ed- 
ward Clark,  F.  E.  Cummings,  G.  W.  Howe,  Francis 
Bigelow,  William  Nutt,  O.  A.  Felch,  James  M.  For- 
bush,  F.  M.  Boardman,  F.  H.  Hayes ;  Investing  Com- 
mittee, Leonard  Winch,  J.  L.  Woodman,  William 
Nutt,  Francis  Bigelow,  F.  H.  Hayes  and  Frederick 
O.  Baston. 

Henry  Wilton  Co-Operative  Bank  was  established  in 
1886,  with  J.  R.  Adams,  president ;  E.  H.  Wilson, 
vice-president ;  Dr.  C.  W.  Smith,  secretary  ;  H.  H. 
Whitney,  treasurer,  and  a  full  board  of  directors.  M. 
T.  Jones  later  became  secretary.  The  bank  has 
$63,000  assets  and  pays  six  and  one-half  per  cent, 
interest  to  about  500  members.  The  officers  now  are : 
President,  J.  R.  Adams;  Vice-President,  G.  H. 
Ames  ;  Secretary,  M.  T.  Jones ;  Assistant  Secretary, 

A.  P.  Cheney ;  Treasurer,  H.  H.  Whitney,  with  fif- 
teen directors. 

Post-Officeh.' — Natick  office  was  established  Jan- 
uary 27,  1815  ;  Martin  Haynes  appointed  postmaster 
January  27,  1815 ;  William  Farris,  January  15, 1818  ; 
Isaac  D.  Morse,  January  9,  1840 ;  Nathaniel  Clark, 
June  22,  1841 ;  Isaac  D.  Morse,  June  24,  1845  ;  John 
M.  Seaward,  July  25, 1849  ;  Calvin  W.  Perry,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1853;  George  W.  Pierce,  June  25,  1861  ;  John 

B.  Fairbanks,  June  20,  1865  ;  Mrs.  Caroline  Brigham, 
April  29, 1870 ;  George  L.  Sleeper,  July  3, 1886. 

TTie  South  Natick  post-office  was  established  May 

1  Obtained  from  tbe  office  of  the  FIrat  Aaistant  Poitmailer^SeDeral. 


23,  1828.  Postmasters :  Lester  Whitney,  May  23, 
1828;  Ira  Cleveland,  Jiine  9,1832;  Charles  Adams, 
May  29,  1833;  Moses  Eames,  January  9,  1S40; 
George  B.  Curtis,  May  25,  1841;  John  Oilman,  Jr., 
June  8,  1844 ;  Moses  Eames,  June  24,  1845 ;  John 
Cleland,  Jr.,  September  8,  1849;  John  L  Perry, 
April  18,  1854;  William  H.  Wright,  April  3,  1857; 
Isaac  B.  Sawyer,  August  2,  1861 ;  Gustavus  Smith, 
December  2,  1872 ;  William  J.  Cronin,  April  23, 
1886. 

Manufactures — Boots  and  S/wes. — The  making 
of  these  is  by  no  means  a  new  industry  in  Natick, 
but  the  conditions  and  results  of  this  business  have 
greatly  changed  within  the  last  half-century.  Natick 
had,  like  all  country  towns,  its  shoemakers  from  the 
beginning,  but  until  about  the  year  1828  these  con- 
fined themselves  to  custom-work  and  repairing,  and 
never  attempted  to  furnish  supplies  for  a  general 
market.  In  the  year  just  named  Edward  Walcott, 
who  then  resided  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  upon  a 
larger  scale  than  the  local  trade  called  for  or  would 
justify,  and  a  few  years  later  found  him  established 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  and  employing  about  one 
hundred  workmen.  In  1856  Mr.  Walcott  is  said  to 
have  put  upon  the  market  three  millions  of  pairs. 

John  B.  Walcott  was  later  in  this  business  by  a  few 
years,  but,  in  twenty  years,  had  made  1,099,763  pairs. 
In  1836  Isaac  Felch  began  the  same  business,  and 
soon  employed  seventy  or  eighty  workmen,  who  made 
50,000  or  60,000  pairs  annually.  Henry  Wilson,  be- 
ginning at  the  bottom  and  learning  the  trade  of  a 
shoemaker,  became  a  manufacturer  in  1838,  and  is 
said  to  have  made — in  the  eleven  years  in  which  be 
continued  this  business — 664,000  pairs.  E.  &  F. 
Hanchett  or  F.  Hanchett  &  Co.  were  large  manufactu- 
rers, and  in  1853  had  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
employees,  viz.,  one  hundred  and  twenty  males  and 
fifty-four  females.- 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  these  statements  refer  to 
a  period  before  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, when  the  cutting  of  the  leather  and  the  fin- 
ishing and  packing  of  the  goods  were  done  in  centrally 
located  shops,  while  the  making  was  all  done  by  hand, 
and  chiefly  at  the  homes  of  the  workmen.  A  revolu- 
tion in  the  whole  business  has  followed  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  in  nearly  every  department  of  the 
work,  and  the  use  of  steam-power  in  driving  the  vari- 
ous machines. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  the  largest  of  the  modern 
factories  is  that  of  J.  0.  Wilson  ti-  Co.  This  is  situated 
on  North  Avenue,  and  occupies  the  whole  space  be- 
tween Walnut  and  Washington  Streets.  The  owners 
are  John  O.  Wilson  and  H.  G.  Wood.  Like  nearly 
all  who  succeed  in  this  business,  the  senior  partner 
first  learned  to  make  boots  and  shoes  by  hand,  and 
was  employed  in  this  manner  about  twelve  years.    In 

:  S««  Bacon'a  "  Hiitorj,''  pp.  152  and  153. 
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1863  this  factory  was  established.  Additions  from 
time  to  time  have  given  it  its  present  large  propor- 
tions. There  are  fourliundred  names  on  its  pay-roll. 
Brogans  and  plow-shoes  are  its  chief  productions, 
though  of  late  a  finer  and  better  kind  of  goods  is 
made  for  the  Southern  market.  One  million  of  pairs 
are  made  annually,  and  the  annual  sales  amount  ti 
81,250,000.  C.  H.  Moulton,  of  Boston,  makes  the  sales. 
Power  is  applied  to  all  the  latest  improved  machinery. 
The  establishment  is  lighted  by  electricity.  The 
junior  partner,  ilr.  Wood,  now  manages  the  details  of 
this  large  business.  (For  additional  concerning  Mr. 
Wilson,  see  Biographical.) 

Eiley  Pebbles  d  Co.  (owner,  Riley  Pebbles). — Estab- 
lished in  1853.  Goods, — brogans,  plow- shoes,  Impe- 
rials, Congress,  slippers,  etc.,  and  almost  all  kinds  of 
foot-ware,  including  hob  and  Hungarian  boots  and 
shoes,  especially  "  Pebbles'  Seamless  Balmorals  ;  "  a 
much  greater  variety  of  production  than  comes  from 
most  factories.  Annual  production,  290,000  pairs. 
Amount  of  annual  sales,  $325,000. 

Mr.  Pebbles  has  ten  salesmen  almost  continually  on 
the  road,  each  with  a  separate  territory,  and  selling  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  On  the  pay-roll,  150. 
Wages  paid  annually,  $83,000.  Power  is  applied  in 
nearly  every  department,  from  sole-cutting  to  finish- 
ing. Superintendent,  William  S.  Morey ;  book- 
keeper, ilary  A.  Blaney;  assistant  book-keeper, 
William  F.  Quinlan  ;  clerk,  William  0.  Cutler. 

Mr.  Pebbles  is  among  the  pioneer  manufacturers  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  having  been  in  business  thirty- 
six  years;  was  among  the  first  to  test  and  introduce 
the  best  labor-saving  machines,  quite  a  number  of 
which  are  his  own  invention. 

He  has  also  made  many  improvements  upon  the 
inventions  of  others.  He  puts  upon  the  market 
several  kinds  of  his  own  patent  shoes,  which  are 
more  or  less  complicated,  and  the  idea  of  furnishing 
soles,  taps  and  half-soles  to  cobblers  throughout  the 
country  came  from  Mr.  Pebbles.  He  had  built  for 
himself  the  first  "beam  sole-cutting  machine"  that 
was  really  successful.  The  reputation  of  Mr.  Pebbles 
in  the  market  as  the  maker  of  goods  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  severe  use  is  unrivaled.  His  Boston  office, 
which  he  visits  daily,  is  at  59  Lincoln  Street. 

John  B.  Walcott  (owner).,  established  in  1834,  is 
by  far  the  oldest  manufacturer  now  doing  business  in 
Natick.  Productions — brogans,  and  plow-shoes,  and 
of  these  about  120,000  pairs  annually.  Annual 
amount  of  sales,  $130,000.  Mr.  Walcott  sells  the 
goods  which  he  makes.  His  pay-roll  numbers  forty- 
eight.  He  paid  in  wages  last  year  $26,150.  At 
present  he  does  not  use  steam-power,  but  his  goods 
are  all  made  by  hand.  He  lost  his  very  valuable 
factory  on  Main  Street  in  the  great  fire  of  1874,  and 
has  since  conducted  his  business  in  two  or  three  lo- 
calities. The  site  of  his  former  factory  is  now  occu- 
pied by  one  of  the  best  business  blocks  of  Natick, 
which  Mr.  Walcott  erected  in  1888  and  owns. 


J.  W.  Walcott  &  Co.  (owners,  J.  W.  Walcott  and 
Francis  Bigelow),  established  May  1,  1882.  The 
firm  manufactures  men's,  boys'  and  youths'  kip, 
split  and  grain  boots,  brogans,  ball  and  plow-shoes. 
Boston  business  house,  107  Sumner  Street.  Number 
of  pairs  annually,  250,000.  On  the  pay-roll,  125.  Su- 
perintendent, W.  E.  Rollins.  This  firm  occupies  the 
large  building  of  a  former  hat  factory  which  they 
have  furnished  with  all  modern  machinery  for  mak- 
ing foot-wear,  and  to  which  they  have  recently  made 
very  extensive  additions. 

Fetch  Brothers. — Proprietors,  J.  F.  Felch,  O.  A. 
Felch  and  Harry  Felch.  Factory  in  northern  Felch- 
ville.  Established  in  1858.  Production,  wax  and 
split  brogans  and  plow-shoes,  of  which  300,000 
pairs  are  made  annually.  Amount  of  annual  sales, 
$300,000.  Mr.  0.  A.  Felch,  of  this  firm,  goes  annually 
or  oftener  into  the  South  or  Southwestern  States  and 
sells  the  goods  made  by  this  company.  Number  on 
pay-roll,  100.  Wages  paid  annually,  $75,000.  The 
owners  superintend  all  departments.  Book-keeper, 
J.  Elmer  Felch.  All  the  employees  are  paid  in  cash 
every  Saturday  night. 

J.  L.  Woodman. — Owner  and  superintendent.  Es- 
tablished in  1850.  Number  on  pay-roll,  eighty. 
Goods,  boots  and  shoes ;  number  of  pairs  made  last 
year,  147,340.  Annual  sales  equal  $200,000  ;  steam- 
power  is  applied  to  all  machines.  Groods  consigned 
to  Henry  &  Daniels.     W.  H.  Nutt  is  book-keeper. 

R.  Best  &  Son. — Manufacture  brogans  and  plow- 
shoes,  60,000  pairs  annually.  Established  in  1872. 
On  the  pay-roll,  twenty-five.  Wages  paid  annually, 
$12,000.     Use  steam-power. 

A.  F.  Travis  &  Sons., — Felchville,  have  suspended 
operations  in  their  factory  because  of  the  sickness  of 
the  senior  partner. 

Richard  Hayes  <fc  Sons,  Summer  Street. — The  senior 
member  of  this  firm  established  this  business  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  and  it  has  always  maintained  an 
honorable  position.  Their  production  consists  of 
boots,  brogans  and  plow-shoes.  On  pay-roll,  125. 
Daily  production,  about  1200  pairs.  Boston  office, 
133  Summer  Street,  in  charge  of  F.  H.  Hayes,  while 
E.  A.  Hayes  superintends  the  factory  operations. 

F.  L.  Ward  &  Cb.— On  the  old  sUnd  of  Dexter 
Washburn.  Established  in  1887.  Make  men's,  boys' 
and  youths'  shoes,  oalmorals  ;  annual  product  from 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  pairs.  Sales,  $15,000,  are 
made  to  retailers  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Ward  superintends  and  employ  ten  persons. 

A.  I.  dc  G.  W.  Travis  it  Cb.— This  firm  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  C.  B.  Travis  &  Co.  This  was  established  in 
1852,  and  the  death  of  the  senior  partner  in  1889  was 
followed  by  the  organization  of  the  firm  as  above 
named ;  pay-roll,  fifty. 

The  factory  has  the  modern  improvements,  is 
heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  It  is 
supplied  throughout  with  automatic  sprinklers  to 
extinguish    fires.    The   production   consists  of  kip, 
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split  and  grain  boots,  brogans  and  plow-sboes. 
Boston  office,  120  Summer  Slreet.  Ninety  thousand 
pairs  are  made  annuallv.  Sales,  $80,000  to  S90,000. 
Pay  of  employees,  $25,000  annually. 

H.  H.  Brawn  &  Co. — Established  four  years  ago. 
During  the  warm  season  this  company  manufacture 
boots  chiefly,  and  heavier  goods  in  the  winter,  as 
plow-shoes,  brogans,  Don  Pedros,  English  ties, 
nailed  and  stitched  downs — the  last  a  specialty. 
Pay-roll,  175  to  200.  Daily  product,  1000  pairs.  Boston 
office,  (135  Summer  Street.  The  business  of  this 
company  is  having  a  healthy  growth. 

C.  E.  Johnson  &  Co.,  1885. — Factory  on  Cochituat« 
Street,  160  feet  long,  four  stories  high,  with  ell  of 
forty  feet.  This  firm  has  a  complete  establishment, 
with  the  latest  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
brogans,  plow-shoes,  Creedmorea  and  kip,  split,  grain 
and  calf  seamless  "  bals."  for  the  extreme  Western 
trade.  Pay-roll,  175.  Weekly  product,  200  cases. 
Boston  office,  116  Summer  Street.  Superintend- 
ant,  Frank  L.  Ferrin  ;  book-keeper,  Frank  Atkinson. 

Sheldon  Brothem. — W.  R.  Sheldon  and  Alexander 
Sheldon,  established  1882,  make  men's,  boys'  and 
youths  boots  and  shoes,  about  20,000  pairs  annually. 
Sales,  S20,000.  Pay-roll,  25.  Sell  chiefly  to  re- 
tailers. Use  steam-po^er  in  nearly  all  departments 
of  work. 

N.  Bartlett  &  Son. — Nathaniel  Bartlett  and  George 
N.  Bartlett,  1869,  make  brogans,  hob-nail,  English 
ball  and  button  boots,  46,000  pairs  annually.  Sales, 
per  annum,  §52,000.  Pay-roll,  40.  Yearly  wages, 
$22,250.    Taxed  $145. 

Clark's  Brick  Block. — This,  which  is  the  largest 
business  block  in  Natick,  or  in  this  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, stands  partly  upon  the  site  of  a  similar 
but  smaller  structure,  which  was  erected  in  1872, 
only  to  be  burned  in  the  great  fire  of  1874.  That 
block  was  about  100  feet  in  length  and  three  stories 
high ,  while  the  present  structure  is  of  the  same  height, 
but  260  feet  long.  The  latter,  as  was  true  of  its  pre- 
decessor, was  built  and  is  owned  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Clark,  who,  after  a  long  and  useful  business  life,  is 
passing  the  time  of  old  age  with  the  respect  and  af- 
fection of  the  entire  community. 

The  chief  frontage  of  this  block  is  on  Maia  Street. 
The  lower  story,  which  is  devoted  to  stores,  is  occu- 
pied as  follows  :  Edward  Clark,  grocer ;  E.  M.  Mar- 
shall, watch-maker  and  jeweler  ;  W.  L.  Doane,  boots 
and  shoes ;  Gardella  &  Cuneo,  fruits ;  barber ;  W.  F. 
Cleland  &  Co.,  dry-goods ;  C.  H.  Whitcomb,  hats 
and  furnishing  goods ;  Arthur  W.  Palmer,  ready- 
made  clothing  and  tailor;  James  H.  Frost,  apothe- 
cary ;  Charles  W.  Ambrose,  watch-maker  and  jew- 
eler; W.  F.  Demeritt,  tailor;  W.  H.  Jones,  boots 
and  shoes ;  George  L.  Bartlett,  dry-goods ;  Miss  C. 
H.  Travis,  milliner;  Daniels  &  Twitchell,  druggists  ; 
Harrison  L.  Whippie,  art-store,  dealer  in  pictures 
and  picture-frames — sixteen  stores. 

In  the  second  story  are  the  rooms  of  the  Natick 


N.itional  Bank  and  of  the  Five-Ceuts  Savings  Bauk 
(elsewhere  described),  of  0.  J.  Washburn,  dentist. 
Judge  Nutt's  law-office  and  District  Court-room  ;  the 
offices  of  tax-collector,  of  the  selectmen,  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  of  the  assessors,  of  the  town  clerk, 
of  the  School  Committee  and  of  the  chief  of  police  ; 
the  law-offices  of  James  McManus,  I.  W.  Parker, 
C.  Q.  Tirrell,  G.  D.  Tower  and  L.  H.  Wakefield ; 
office  of  Dr.  William  Richards ;  rooms  of  John  F. 
Dowsley,  dentist ;  of  Miss  L.  M.  Hart,  dress-maker. 
Palmer's  sewing-room  and  four  large  rooms  occupied 
by  the  Natick  Citizen  Printing  and  Editing  Company. 
In  the  third  story  are  four  halls,  the  largest  of  which 
— Concert  Hall — is  more  than  100  feet  long  and  well 
furnished  for  an  audience  of  1200  or  1400.  This  the 
town  uses  for  all  town-hall  purposes. 

Erwin  H.  Walcolt  Brick  Block. — Owner,  Erwin  H. 
Walcott,  at  the  present  time  a  non-resident.  This 
block  fronts  on  West  Central  Street.  One  of  the 
largest  stores  in  it — and  the  entire  second  story 
of  the  building  as  well — is  occupied  by  Cleland, 
Healy  &  Underwood  for  the  sale  of  furniture,  wall- 
papers, curtains,  and  a  great  variety  of  small  wares. 
Another  store  constitutes  the  grocery  establishment 
of  Barnacle  &  Allen,  while  the  third  is  the  druggist 
establishment  of  C.  W.  Perry,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  business  as  an  apothecary,  is  entrusted  with 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  for  medicinal,  chemi- 
cal and  mechanical  purposes. 

The  Walcott  Building,  Mr.  J.  B.  Walcott,  owner. 
This  brick  and  stone  block,  upon  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Summer  Streets,  was  erected  in  1888,  upon 
the  site  of  the  owner's  boot  and  shoe  factory,  which 
was  consumed  in  the  great  fire  of  1874.  The  new 
block  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  elaborately- 
finished  structure  in  Natick.  The  lower  story  on 
Main  Street  is  constructed  of  iron  and  plate-glass, 
and  on  Summer  street  of  red  sandstone.  The  upper 
stories  are  of  brick,  with  sandstone  trimmings. 
The  staircase  to  the  second  story  is  wholly  of  pol- 
ished marble,  while  the  flagging-stones  of  the  two 
fronts  are  very  large  and  costly  stones  from  the 
Hudson  River  Valley,  perfectly  cut  and  fitted  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  On  the  lower  floor,  at 
the  corner,  is  the  spacious,  well-lighted  and  finely- 
decorated  store  of  Leamy  &  Tilton,  with  a  large 
stock  of  new  dry-goods  and  small  wares.  On  the 
same  floor  is  the  Bay  State  Clothing  Store  of  Has- 
tings &  Lowell. 

On  the  second  floor  are  six  rooms  for  offices, 
with  a  large  hall.  Above  are  the  elegant  quarters 
of  the  Red  Men,  comprising  a  room  for  the  ladies 
of  the  order  with  ante-rooms. ;  also  the  large  hall  for 
the  society's  gatherings,  and  their  banqueting-hall, 
with  tables  and  a  kitchen  and  pantry,  furnished 
with  ranges  and  crockery.  The  walls  throughout  have 
been  treated  with  fresco  or  beautifully-tinted  paints, 
and  the  entire  establishment  would  be  deemed  or- 
namental in  any  city  of  our  land. 
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One  of  the  most  imposing  public  buildings  is  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Pond  Streets,  This  building  was  built  and  is  owned 
by  Takawambai;  Odd  Fellows'  Building  .^sociation. 
The  following-named  gentlemen  constitute  the  direc- 
tors of  said  association ;  P.  G.  Charles  Q.  Tirrell, 
President;  P.  G.  Frank  E.  Cummings,  Treasurer; 
P.  G.  William  L.  Doane,  Secretary  ;  P.  G.  William  F. 
Demeritt,  P.  G.  James  H.  Littlefield  and  P.  G.  George 
E.  Dunton.  The  architect  was  Ernest  N.  Boyden, 
Xo.  35  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  The  land  for 
this  building  cost  $4500.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
with  impressive  ceremonies  June  17,  1887,  and  it  was 
dedicated  by  the  Grand  OflBcers  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Massachusetts,  May  23,  1888.  The  building  is 
about  sixty  feet  high  and  is  of  four  stories.  On  Main 
Street  it  is  56i  feet,  on  Pond  Street,  88i  feet.  The  first 
story  on  Main  Street  is  of  iron  and  plate-glass, 
while  on  Pond  Street  it  is  of  brick  and  plate-glaas.  The 
remaining  three  stories  are  constructed  of  brick  with 
Long  Meadow  sand-stone  trimmings.  Underwood 
Bros.,  of  Natick,  had  the  contract  for  the  brick,  stone 
and  iron  work,  and  George  Brierly,  of  Natick,  the 
wood-work.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  §28,000. 
The  first  story  consists  of  three  stores  occupied  as 
follows:  On  Main  Street,  Milton  E.  Smith  &  Co., 
meat  and  provisions, — while  the  corner  store  is  leased 

to   Miss  McGrath   for  millinery.   The  Pond 

Street  store  is  used  by  Noah  L.  Hardy  for  the  sale  of 
teas  and  coffees.  The  second  story  :  0.  H.  Burleigh, 
insurance ;  H.  G.  Sleeper,  lawyer.  On  this  floor  is 
the  Banquet  Hall  of  Takawambait  Lodge,  No.  59,  L 
O.  O.  F.,  and  is  36  feet  x  -H  feet,  seating  capacity  of 
300.  Third  and  fourth  stories  contain  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall  and  ante-rooms.  The  hall  is  42  x  53  feet  and 
21  feet  high,  containing  a  new  feature  in  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Halls,  viz.,  a  gallery  on  two  sides,  with  chairs 
for  about  100,  which  is  a  very  convenient  arrange- 
ment. The  hall  is  frescoed  in  elegant  style  at  a  cost 
of  8600  by  Strauss  Bros.,  of  Boston.  It  is  furnished 
to  match  in  solid  cherry  and  plush,  at  a  cost  of 
§3000. 

The  Bogan  Brick  Block. — This  is  on  the  west  side 
of  Main  Street.  George  C.  Howe  has  in  it  a  spacious 
store  for  the  sale  of  dry  goods  and  furniture,  with 
storage-room  on  the  second  floor.  Timothy  Bums 
occupies  the  central  part  of  the  block  as  a  boot,  shoe 
and  rubber  store,  with  room  for  custom-work  and  re- 
pairing in  the  rear.  Also  in  this  block  is  W.  C.  May- 
nard's  barber-shop. 

John  M.  FUkt^s  Brick  Block. — This,  which  fronts  on 
South  Avenue,  was  erected  in  the  winter  of  1888-89, 
and  is  seventy  by  fifty  feet  and  three  stories  in  height. 
Fiske  &  Co.  occupy  nearly  all  of  it  for  the  sale  of 
hardware,  stoves,  building  materials,  painters'  sup- 
plies and  everything  appertaining  to  water,  steam 
and  gas-piping,  plumbing,  etc.  Mr.  Fiske  was  in  the 
same  business  in  Eagle  Block,  but  in  his  new  and 
commodious  building  has  found  room  for  an  increased 


stock  of  goods  and  greater  facilities  for  his  business 
in  general.  The  superintendent  of  his  sales  depart- 
ment is  Charles  H.  Turner,  while  George  L.  Hill  su- 
perintends the  business  of  the  workshop.  A  portion 
of  the  lower  story  of  this  block  is  occupied  by  G.  W. 
Howe  &  Co.,  as  the  Natick  office  of  Howe  &  Co.'s 
Boston  and  Natick  Express,  which  will  be  noticed 
elsewhere. 

Dawm'  Block. — This  is  on  the  west  side  of  South 
Main  Street,  and  is  owned  by  James  Downs,  baker. 
Of  the  north  division,  Mr.  Downs  occupies  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  lower  floor  for  his  bakery  and 
business  office,  and  all  of  the  second  story.  Kennedy 
&  Buckley  (successors  of  Loker  Brothers)  have  here 
their  grocery  store.  In  the  south  division  Mrs.  J. 
Kenealy  has  a  store  stocked  with  dry  goods  and  fancy 
articles,  and  Mr.  Soule  has  a  confectionery  and  ice 
cream  establishment.  The  entire  second  story  is 
occupied  by  Elijah  Edwards  &  Son  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  shirts  of  woolen,  cotton  and  silk.  Their 
large  business  will  be  noticed  elsewhere. 

ITie  Childs  Brick  Block,  owned  by  Willard  Curtis 
Childs.  At  the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  1874,  Mr. 
Childs  was  the  owner  of  three  buildings,  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  on  or  near  the  site  of  his  block, 
viz.,  one  twenty-four  by  sixty  feet,  two  stories  high  ; 
one  thirty  by  fifty  feet,  two  stories  high,  and  a  third 
forty  by  sixty  feet,  three  stories  high.  All  of  these 
were  destroyed,  and  the  loss  equaled  $5000  above  the 
insurance.  The  block  now  standing  was  erected  in 
1876  and  1877,  and  is  forty  by  eighty  feet,  and  three 
stories  high,  fronting  on  South  Avenue  and  Wash- 
ington Street.  In  the  basement  is  Mr.  Childs'  own 
workshop,  where  there  is  a  twenty  horse-power  boiler 
and  eight  horse-power  engine.  Mr.  Childs  repairs 
bicycles  and  tricycles,  turns  wood-work  and  grinds 
tools. 

P.  F.  Peters  has  here  his  factory  for  spring-lasting 
hammers  and  shoe-jacks  ;  and  J.  A.  Reall  has  his 
barber-shop  and  bath-rooms. 

In  the  first  story  H.  H.  Berry  has  his  refreshment 
saloon,  J.  J.  Dolan  his  tobacco  st3re,  Miss  M.  Dolan 
her  millinery  establishment,  and  Blanchard  &  Hay- 
ward  their  rooms  for  shoe-finishing  and  stitching. 
The  second-story  is  occupied  by  Martin  Hall's  job- 
printing  office,  whence  issues  the  Natick  Weekly  Re- 
view. C.  H.  Inman  and  Dion  have  their  machine- 
shops  here,  and  make  machine  pegging-awls  and 
edge-trimmers  and  Dion's  Riveting  Machines.  In 
the  third  story  is  Washington  Opera  Hall,  with  spa- 
cious stage,  scenery,  etc.,  seating  350,  heated  by  steam 
and  lighted  by  Lungren  lamps;  with  ante-rooms,  fire- 
escape,  etc. 

Mr.  Childs  has  built,  also,  a  large  number  of  houses 
in  the  village,  besides  being  a  partner  in  many  firms 
for  the  manufacture  of  foot-wear  and  working  in  the 
gold  mines  of  California. 

Burks'  Brick  Block,  owned  by  Charles  W.  Burks, 
and  occupied  on  the  lower  floor  in  part,  and  on  the 
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second  entirely,  by  the  owner  as  a  fiirniture  and  car- 
pet store.  Mr.  Burks  is  one  of  the  undertakers  of 
Natick  and  much  employed  in  conducting  funerals, 
and  is  largely  concerned  in  the  care  and  adornment 
of  Dell  Park  Cemetery. 

Charles  S.  Oliver,  fish-dealer,  occupies  nearly,  or 
quite,  one-half  of  the  lower  story. 

Woodbury's  Brick  Block. — Owner,  P.  F.  Woodbury. 
Erected  in  1874,  on  the  site  of  the  block  destroyed 
by  fire  in  same  year.  Situated  corner  of  Main  and 
Court  Streets.  Lower  story  occupied  by  H.  F.  Cham- 
berlain, for  sale  of  dry  and  fancy  goods ;  Marnell 
Brothers,  as  a  boot  and  shoe  store,  and  on  Court  Street 
by  the  owner,  P.  F.  Woodbury,  for  the  sale  of  furni- 
ture, carpets,  beds,  bedding,  window-shades,  etc.  On 
the  second  floor  are  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation rooms,  well  fitted  up  and  convenient,  and  the 
rooms  of  Dr.  Frederick  Lewis,  dentist.  On  the  third 
floor  is  a  spacious  public  hall. 

Winch's  Brick  Block,  corner  of  Main  Street  and 
South  Avenue.  Owner,  Leonard  Winch.  The  cor- 
ner of  the  first  story  is  occupied  by  the  Natick  post- 
office,  George  L.  Sleeper,  Esq.,  postmaster.  On  the 
same  floor  is  located  the  insurance  and  real  estate 
firms  of  J.  M.  Forbush  &  Co.,  an  agency  for  the  sale 
of  sewing-machines,  and  the  large  grocery  store  of 
Gray  &  Young.  On  the  second  floor  are  found  a 
barber's  shop,  the  rooms  of  St.  Patrick  Benevolent 
Society,  and  the  quarters  of  the  American  Brass 
Band.  In  this  block  "The  Laaters'  Union,"  "The 
Trimmers'  Union,"  and  the  "Natick  Cadet  Band" 
have  also  established  quarters ;  while  in  the  base- 
ment, under  the  post-office,  is  the  fruit  store  of  Gioga 
Salvatore. 

Masonic  Brick  and  Marble  Block. — This  was  erected 
in  1874,  and  belongs  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Leonard 
Morse.  The  front  is  of  marble,  the  other  walls  are 
brick.  It  is  occupied  on  the  lower  floor  by  the  At- 
lantic Tea  Stores  Company,  Messrs.  Wilde  &  Soule, 
who  deal  in  teas,  coffees  and  crockery ;  by  James  F. 
Gray,  manu&cturer  of  confectionery  and  keeper  of 
fruit  for  sale ;  by  Leonard  P.  Stone,  dealer  in  meats 
and  vegetables,  and  by  Beals'  Clothing  and  Furnish- 
ing establishment.  In  the  second  story  are  Mulli- 
gan's billiard-room,  Finn's  barber-shop,  Dr.  Abbott's 
rooms  for  dentistry,  and  Miss  Mabel  Morse's  music- 
room.  The  third  and  fourth  stories  are  wholly  occu- 
pied for  Masonic  purposes. 

Rictus  Brick  Block  (owners,  PhineasG.  and  Martin 
Rice). — Adjoining  the  Masonic  Block  is  the  very  ex- 
tansive  establishment  of  William  D.  Parlin,  who 
occupies  the  basement  and  four  stories  above  for 
his  hardware,  stove,  plumbing,  gas-fitting,  steam  and 
hot-water  heating  business,  and  whose  contracts  for 
goods  and  work  extend  over  all  the  region  and  largely 
over  the  entire  country.  Mr.  Parlin  has  two  large 
store-houses  for  materials  outside,  and  employs  thirty- 
five  or  forty  men.    Seven  horses  are  used  in  his  work. 

John  B.  Fairbanks  has  his  large  establishment  in 


this  block,  selling  fruits,  stationery,  newspapers  and 
everything  found  in  a  variety  store.  J.  E.  Dewitt's 
art  store  adjoins,  for  the  sale  of  pictures,  picture 
frames,  stationery  and  artists'  supplies.  Here  also 
is  the  domestic  and  Vienna  bakery  of  C.  M.  McKech- 
nia,  with  sales-room,  and  the  "  Blue  Store  Clothing 
Company's "  establishment,  owned  by  Henry  An- 
drews. In  the  second  story  is  the  printing-office  of 
George  C.  Fairbanks,  proprietor  of  the  Natick  Bulle- 
tin, the  shop  of  J.  H.  Gilligan,  tailor,  and  the  law- 
offices  of  Messrs.  P.  H.  Cooney  and  Henry  C.  Mulli- 
gan. A  large  part  of  the  third  story  is  used  by  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Tosh's  Brick  Block,  Summer  Street,  is  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  George  C.  Wight,  dealer  in  salt  and  fresh 
provisions,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Wilson  House  Block,  F.  A.  Stone,  owner,  hotel 
kept  by  L.  K.  Mitchell. — The  stores  in  it  are  occupied 
by  M.C.  Brigham,  druggist ;  James  Sweeney,  harness- 
maker  ;  A.  B.  Lindsay,  laundry ;  C.  H.  King,  fish- 
dealer,  and  Jefferson  Holmes,  Yankee  notions. 

R.  H.  Randall  has  a  store  for  the  sale  of  dry  and 
fancy  goods  at  No.  9  West  Central  Street. 

Hooker  &  Hawes  are  funeral  and  furnishing  under- 
takers and  dealers  in  carpets  and  household  goods,  at  • 
Adams  Block. 

At  29  South  Main  Street  is  the  well-known  estab- 
lishment of  J.  H.  Washburn,  jeweler.  Mr.  D.  W. 
Wells,  in  charge,  is  a  regularly  educated  optician. 

Wood's  Block,  erected  by  Edward  W.  Wood,  oppo- 
site the  railroad  station. — This  is  occupied  by  Mrs.  R. 
S.  Bent,  milliner  ;  Washburn  &  Reed,  druggists  ;  R. 
E.  Farwell  &  Son,  insurance  and  real  estate  business  ; 
H.  W.  Atherton,  millinery;  E.  E.  Everett,  baker; 
L.  A.  Perry,  who  has  a  bakery  and  eating-house,  and 
John  B.  Moyse,  harness-maker. 

Eagle  Block,  owned  by  R.  A.  Ballou  and  occupied 
by  Finn  Brothers,  tobacco  and  cigars ;  Shattuck 
Brothers,  groceries ;  W.  L.  Brown,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  T.  L.  Irwin,  for  a  furniture  and  kitchen  goods 
store.  On  the  second  and  third  stories  John  Palmer 
has  a  boarding-house.  On  the  first  floor  William 
Ballou  keeps  tonic  and  temperance  drinks. 

Edward  Walcott  Block,  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Ed- 
ward Walcott,  on  Main,  West  Central  and  Pond 
Streets. — Hamlein's  eating  saloon  and  S.  B.  Knowlea' 
meat-market  are  in  the  basement.  The  Natick  Pro- 
tective Union  store,  groceries  and  meat-market,  is  on 
the  first  floor,  as  is  also  the  boot  and  shoe  store  of 
Moran  &  Buckly.  William  Flynn,  tailor,  has  quar- 
ters in  this  part  of  the  block.  In  the  second  and 
third  stories  is  the  hotel  of  George  Rogers,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  boot  and  shoe  manufactory  of  J.  B.  Wal- 
cott is  in  the  same. 

South  Natick,  Business,  etc. — The  postmaster 
is  William  J.  Crouin,  appointed  in  1886.  He  has 
also  a  harness  establishment.  M.  B.  V.  Bartlett 
keeps  fine  groceries,  flour,  provisions,  etc.  James  E. 
Cooper  has  succeeded  Guatavus  Smith  as  druggist. 
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Thomas  Foy  has  a  boot  and  shoe  store.  J.  A.  Smith 
sells  dry  and  fancy  goods.  George  H.  Jackson  has  a 
variety  store.  J.  W.  King  keeps  groceries,  crockery, 
tin  goods,  grain,  flour,  etc.  George  J.  Ingalk  has 
sold  for  seven  years  foot-wear  and  furnishing  goods. 
H.  P.  A.  Weigand  has  a  grocery  and  variety  store. 
Frank  F.  Schumann  keeps  vegetables  and  has  a  meat- 
market.  Patrick  F.  Hallinan  and  Fred.  Neauschafer 
have  meat  markets.  The  largest  business  block  is 
owned  by  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Clark.  The  South  Na- 
tick  manufacturers  are  as  follows: 

miliam  F.  Pfdffer  it-  Co.  {William  F.  Pfeiffer, 
William  H.  Pfeifler,  Charles  F.  Pfeiffer)  began  busi- 
ness in  1870.  Make  boots  and  shoes — 130,000  pairs 
annually;  annual  sales,  §115,000;  wages  annually, 
S25,000;  apply  power  to  all  machines  ;  are  their  own 
superintendents.  Cashier,  Charles  F.  Pfeiffer ;  book- 
keeper, Mrs.  C.  F.  Pfeiffer  ;  employes,  50  in  number. 

John  Schneider  (established  1883)  makes  brogans, 
plow-shoes ;  specialty,  Hungarian  nail  and  hob-nailed 
shoes  for  miners ;  from  25,000  to  30,000  pairs  annually ; 
has  30  employes ;  sells  all  over  the  United  States ; 
works  mostly  on  orders  ;  sales,  S36,400. 

E.  Dowd,  Jr.,  successor  of  Hopf  &  Bisch,  makes 
boots  and  shoes,  chiefly  nail  brogans ;  employs  8  men, 
and  sells  chiefly  at  the  West.  E.  Dowd  commenced 
manufacturing  in  1860. 

Tlie  Maltha  Manufacturing  Company  have  com- 
menced making  at  South  Natick  a  substitute  for  In- 
dia rubber,  which,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  produced  for 
two  and  one-half  or  three  cents  per  pound.  The 
work  is  yet  largely  experimental.  This  is  a  joint 
stock  company,  Mr.  Stephen  M.  Allen  owning  one- 
half. 

The  water-fall  at  the  village  is  rated  at  150  horse- 
power, and  at  the  rapids  below  at  100. 

Other  Mancfactcres. — Shirt-making  is'one  of 
Natick's  industries  which  continues  to  give  employ- 
ment to  many  females.  This  was  commenced  in  1861 
by  IF.  (£•  E.  Edwards  (William  and  Elijah),  and  when 
the  partnership  waa  dissolved,  the  younger  brother 
associated  with  himself  his  son,  F.  E.  Edwards,  under 
the  firm-name  of  E.  Edwards  <t  Son.  The  produc- 
tion of  their  factory  is  very  large,  and  consists  of 
fancy  and  plain  flannel  shirts  for  vacation,  bicycling 
and  tennis  wear.  They  also  produce  the  same  article 
in  cotton  and  sUk.  In  the  early  days  of  this  business 
the  work  waa  chiefly  done  in  the  families  of  the  town 
and  region,  without  steam  or  gas-power,  but  now  it 
is  done  in  the  factory,  and  an  engine  drives  all  the 
sewing-machines.  The  Edwards  shirts  are  well 
known  and  rank  high  in  the  market. 

Newell  Cooper  ia  engaged  in  the  same  business,  and 
manufactures  woolen  shirts  of  all  kinds.  Production, 
35,000  dozen.  He  uses  steam-power,  and  employs 
from  30  to  50  females,  who  run  sewing-machines. 
The  machines  in  this  business  are  ail  owned  and  kept 
in  repair  by  the  proprietors.  Mr.  Cooper  has  con- 
ducted this  business  twenty  years  or  more. 


Base-ball  Factory. — Firm  of  H.  Harwood  &  Sons. 
Established  1858  by  Harrison  Harwood ;  later  as 
above.  Different  grades  are  made,  the  best  covered 
with  horse-hide ;  the  cheaper  with  sheepskin.  The 
balls  are  wound  at  the  factory,  the  covers  are  put  on 
by  women  at  their  homes.  Great  quantities  are 
made,  that  are  shipped  to  all  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  League 
ball  is  the  ball  of  the  prominent  professional  clubs 
throughout  the  country.  Superintendent,  J.  Sweet- 
land  ;  book-keeper,  F.  Wight. 

Connection  with  the  World. — A  century  ago 
three  turnpike  roads,  from  Boston  westward,  passed 
through  this  town  in  the  north,  centre  and  south 
parts  of  the  same.  These  were  kept  in  fairly  good 
repair,  and  stages  upon  them  furnished  the  means 
for  public  conveyance. 

In  1834  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  (now 
Boston  and  Albany)  waa  opened  through  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  from  that  time  the  population  and 
business  of  the  place  have  been  increasing.  It  is 
understood  that  this  railroad  corporation  will  soon 
lay  the  third  and  fourth  tracks  through  Natick,  and 
make  great  and  substantial  improvements  in  and 
around  the  station.  The  passenger  and  freight  busi- 
ness of  Natick  upon  this  road  is  very  large. 

The  Saxonville  Branch  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  connects  with  the  main  line  at  Natick. 
This  is  about  five  miles  long. 

The  Natick  and  Cochituate  Street  Railway  is  be- 
tween three  and  four  miles  long,  and  carries  and 
brings  passengers  between  the  two  villages  as  many 
as  twenty  times' each  day,  except  on  the  Sabbath, 
when  the  trips  number  five  each  way.  This  road,  with 
its  good  equipments  is  a  great  public  convenience,  as 
from  100  to  120  of  the  employees  in  the  factories  of 
Felchville  and  Cochituate  reside  in  Natick,  and  daily 
use  the  horse-cars.  Built  in  1885;  cost,  $32,000; 
capital,  S25,000,  held  mostly  in  Natick  and  Cochitu- 
ate ;  200,000  passengers  annually.  President,  Harri- 
son Harwood ;  secretary,  F.  H.  Hayea ;  treasurer, 
William  H.  Bent ;  superintendent,  George  F.  Keep. 
These,  with  O.  A.  Felch,  John  O.  Wilson  and  Charles 
Park,  are  directors. 

Cemeteries — The  Ancient  Indian  Burying- 
Ground. — Like  the  English  people  of  early  times,  the 
Indians  of  the  Natick  Plantation  made  a  cemetery  of 
the  ground  immediately  adjacent  to  their  first  meet- 
ing-house. This  was  in  South  Natick,  and  the  Limits 
of  their  burying-ground  appear  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  Beginning  at  the  ancient  Eliot  Oak  and  mn- 
ning  west,  north  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  to  a  point 
near  the  corner  of  the  achool-honss  yard,  thence 
southeasterly  to  about  the  lower  end  of  Merchants' 
Block,thence across  thestreet  in  frontof  Bacon  Library 
building,  and  over  the  green  in  the  rear,  to  the  soath- 
east  corner  of  the  land  enclosed,  where  once  stood 
the  residence  of  the  famous  "  Deacon  Badger,"  and 
from  that  point  back  to  the  Eliot  Oak,  taking  in  the 
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grave  of  the  Indian  preacher,  Daniel  Takawambpait, 
which  is  the  only  grave  that  can  be  identified. 

William  Biglow,  who  wrote  hia  history  of  Xatick 
in  1830,  tells  us  that  within  hia  memory  the  remains 
of  Indians  had  been  brought  to  this  ground  from  the 
surrounding  region  for  burial.  In  building  the  walls 
around  the  church  green,  many  graves  were  disturbed, 
and  in  laying  the  water-pipes  south  of  the  church  to- 
wards Bailey's  Hotel,  a  long  row  of  Indian  graves 
was  brought  to  light.  Beads,  spoons,  pipes,  an  Indian 
kettle  and  many  other  relics  were  secured  for  the 
museum  in  this  way.  Generally,  the  bones  were  care- 
fully re-interred.' 

Asecond  Indian  burying-ground,  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions and  plainly  opened  much  later,  is  on  the  north 
side  of  Pond  Street,  in  the  central  village.  This  was 
probably  used  after  their  old  cemetery  in  South 
Natick  had  been  chiefly  given  up  for  other  purposes. 

This  ground  on  Pond  Street,  much  neglected  for 
many  years,  is  now  to  be  fenced  and  properly  graded. 
Trees  are  to  be  set  out,  seats  provided,  etc.  Thi^  is 
to  be  done  by  the  Wamsquam  Association,  of  which 
Amos  P.  Cheney  is  president,  with  a  full  list  of 
officers,  all  of  which  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  ancient  cemetery  north  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  South  Natick  was  granted  by  the  Indian  proprie- 
tors, June  22,  1731,  "  to  Mr.  Peabody  and  his  success- 
ors, and  for  the  use  of  other  English  inhabitants." 
In  1830  there  were  ninety-two  grave  stones  for  single 
persons,  and  one,  that  of  Rev.  Mr.  Badger,  for  seven 
members  of  his  family,  in  that  cemetery.  One  tomb 
contained  then  five  bodies.  Eighteen  of  the  ninety- 
two  alluded  to  above  were  over  sixty  years  old  al 
death.' 

Before  1805  the  remains  of  some  persons  had  been 
buried  where  the  Edward  Walcott  business  block  now 
stands,  and  possibly  in  the  ground  now  covered  by  the 
"  Odd  Fellows'  Block."  But  burials  there  were  doubt- 
less discontinued  when  the  Central  Cemetery  was 
opened  north  of  the  brick  church,  covering  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  brick  blocks  on  the  eaat  side  of 
Main  Street  This  last-mentioned  burying-ground  was 
used  nearly  or  quite  as  late  as  1849,  when  the  town 
purchased  twelve  acres  of  land  of  Edward  Walcott, 
for  the  Dell  Park  Cemetery.  This  was  consecrated 
in  that  year,  Hon.  Henry  Wilson  having  charge  of 
the  procession  which  was  formed  on  the  occasion. 
Bev.  Samuel  Hunt's  address  at  that  time  has  been 
preserved  in  Bacon's  "  History  of  Natick."  When  this 
new  cemetery  was  opened,  the  remains  of  those  who 
had  been  buried  in  the  ground  on  Main  Street,  as  well 
as  the  tombstones,  were  removed  to  it,  and  for  nearly 
forty  years  a  large  part  of  the  interments  of  the  town 
have  taken  place  there.  Farther  west,  the  Catholic 
cemetery  has  been  laid  out  and  now  contains  many 
graves  and  monuments. 
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The  North  Cemetery  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the 
oldest  in  Natick,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  South 
:  Natick,  but  when  it  was  laid  out  is  uncertain,  though 
I  it  must  have  been  before  1758.  In  1830  it  contained 
forty-three  grave-stones,  ten  of  which  were  for  per- 
sons over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  a  later  notice  refers 
to  one  of  a  person  who  was  ninety-one,  and  another 
to  an  individual  who  arrived  at  the  age  of  103. 

The  land  for  the  cemetery  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town  was  given  by  William  Boden,  Esq.,  and  the 
grant  was  made  in  1815.  A  monument  was  erected 
in  it,  in  1855,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  donor, 
who  was  a  man  of  respectability  and  great  excellence 
of  character. 

Lawyers. — William  Biglow  wrote  in  18-30  thus: 
"  But  one  of  this  class  of  citizens  has  ever  attempted 
to  gain  a  residence  in  this  town ;  and  he  remained 
but  a  short  time." 

The  historian  here  had  reference  to  Ira  Cleavlanil, 
Esq.,  who,  finding  but  little  encouragement  to  be  a 
lawyer  in  Natick,  soon  removed  to  Dedham.  John 
W.  Bacon,  born  in  Natick  in  1818  and  graduating  at 
Harvard  College  in  1843,  commenced  the  practice  of 
law  in  this  place  in  1846,  and  continued  it  until  he 
wasappointedoneof  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court. 
He  was  as  a  lawyer  what  he  was  as  a  judge,  an  inflexi- 
ble supporter  of  everything  that  is  right  and  eleva- 
ting in  the  community.  (See  under  the  head,  Bio- 
graphical.) 

Benjamin  F.  Ham,  a  native  of  Farmington,  New 
Hampshire,  opened  a  law-office  in  Natick  about  1853. 
He  studied  law  with  John  W.  Bacon  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1852.  Mr.  Ham  was  chosen  town 
clerk  to  succeed  Chester  Adams,  Esq.,  when  the  lat- 
ter retired  from  that  position  after  twenty-seven 
years  of  faithful  service. 

Olivet  y.  Bacon,  the  historian,  was  a  teacher  for 
some  years,  studied  law  with  John  W.  Bacon  and 
Lyman  Mason,  of  Boston,  and  opened  a  law-office  in 
Natick  about  1856. 

George  Lane  Sawin,  born  in  Southboro',  January 
15,  1837,  graduated  from  the  Law  School  in  Cam- 
bridge in  1860,  and  received  from  that  institution  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  in  1867.  He  was  a  partner  of 
Judge  Bacon  from  1860  to  1865.  Mr.  Sawin  was  an 
able  lawyer  and  did  much  business.  He  died  at  Wash- 
ington October  31,  1867.  Had  been  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate  one  year  and  of  the  Lower  House  three 
years  before  his  death.  Among  the  Natick  lawyers 
of  the  present  generation  Walter  N.  Mason  was  very 
prominent  and  ranked  high  in  his  profession,  not 
only  here,  but  in  Boston,  where  he  had  an  office.  Mr. 
Mason  was  capable  of  doing  a  great  amount  of  busi- 
ness and  had  a  large  practice.  He  was  elected  Sena- 
tor from  the  Fourth  Middlesex  District  for  the  Legis- 
latures of  1883  and  1884. 

Charles  Q.  Tirrell  was  born  in  Sharon,  Massachu- 
setts, December  10,  1844.  His  father  was  a  physician 
in  Weymouth.     He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in 
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18*52  and  graduated  in  1866.  Taught  an  Academy 
and  High  iSehool  for  three  years.  Was  a  member  of 
the  School  Committee  of  Weymouth  four  years.  Was 
a  Republican  member  of  the  Legislature  from  Wey- 
mouth in  1872;  served  on  tlie  Probate  and  Chancery 
Committee.  Removed  to  Natick  in  1873,  and  in  that 
year  married  Jliss  JIary  E.  Hollis,  of  this  place. 
Was  Senator  for  the  Fourth  Middlesex  District  in  the 
Legislature  of  1881,  serving  on  Committee  on  Public 
Healih,  Prisons,  etc.  A  year  later  he  was  re-elected 
to  the  same  office  and  was  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Judiciary  and  Public  Health  and  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Liquor  Laws.  In  1884 
he  received  a  large  complimentary  vote  for  Congress 
in  the  Republican  Convention,  and  in  1888  was  the 
Presidential  elector  from  the  Ninth  (congressional 
District,  casting  his  vote  for  Benjamin  Harrison.  Mr. 
Tirrell  studied  law  with  Richard  H.  Dana,  Esq.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1870,  and  has  offices  in 
Boston  and  Natick.  He  has  one  child,  Arthur  H. 
Tirrell,  born  June  4,  1881. 

William  Nntl  was  born  August  5, 1836,  in  Topsham, 
Vermont,  studied  law  with  Walter  N.  Mason,  Esq., 
in  Natick,  and  w;x8  admitted  to  the  bar  August,  1868. 
His  office  is  in  Natick.  Was  Representative  from 
Natick  in  the  General  Court  in  1871  and  1872.  Was 
chairman  of  the  Natick  selectmen  in  1874,  1876  and 
issi.  Served  in  the  war  tor  suppressing  the  Rebel- 
lion ;  was  corporal  and  sergeant  Company  1,  Second 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  lieutenant  in  Fifty-fourth 
Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  then  captain, 
uiujor  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  Fifty-fifth  Regi- 
ment Massachusetts  Volunteers  and  made  colonel  of 
volunteers  by  brevet.  Colonel  Nuttwas  appointed  Jus- 
tice of  the  Di-strict  Court  in  May,  18'<6,  and  a  large 
business  is  transacted  in  his  court,  particularly  in  the 
trial  of  liquor  ca-ses.  He  is  often  the  moderatorof  town 
meetings  and  the  trusted  e.Kecutor  or  administrator 
in  the  settlement  of  estates.  Judge  Nutt  married 
Mi.ss  .Vbbie  P.  Putter,  and  their  children  are  Wil- 
liam H.,  Charles,  George,  Henry,  Nellie  A.,  Julia  M. 
and  Matilda  E. 

F'llriel:  Henri/  Cooney  was  born  in  Stockbridgp, 
Massachusetts,  December  20,  1845;  was  educated  in 
New  York  .Schools,  Natick  High  School  (graduating 
in  1866)  and  in  the  West  Newton  English  and  Clas- 
sical School  (Allen  Brothers,  proprietors) ;  studied 
law  with  Biicou  &  Sawin  and  John  W.  Bacon  ;  was 
admitted  t^)  the  Suffolk  bar  November  1,  1868.  Ea- 
lablished  in  Natick  January  1,  1869.  Has  a  Boston 
office  at  23  Court  Street.  Was  a  member  of  the  Natick 
School  Committee  from  1880  for  three  years.  In  1884 
was  appointed  assi.ttant  district  attorney  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Massachusetts — a  State  office — 
is  now  district  attorney.  Was  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publicans for  Representative  in  1881  and  defeated  by 
three  votes.     Is  unmarried. 

lluirisoii  G.  Sleeper  was  born  in  New  Sharon, 
Maine,   in   1837,   and   educated    in    Boston    Public 
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Schools,  including  English  High  School.  Studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lowell  in  1862. 
Practiced  law  in  Frederick,  Maryland,  from  1865  to 
1876,  and  served  on  the  Public  School  Board  there  for 
eight  years.  Was  a  lawyer  in  Portland,  Maine,  from 
1876  to  1883,  when  he  removed  to  Natick.  Mr. 
Sleeper  married  Miss  Sarah  F.  Prescott,  of  Deerfield, 
N.  H.  They  have  two  sons, — Henry  G.  Sleeper,  born 
July  9,  1865,  and  Arthur  P.  Sleeper,  born  Sept.  21, 
1875.  Mr.  Sleeper's  law-o£Bce  is  in  Odd  Fellows' 
Block,  Natick. 

William  A.  KnowUoti  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
June  24,  1855,  and  was  three  months  old  when 
brought  to  Natick,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Was 
educated  in  Natick  Public  Schools,  including  the 
High  School  and  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  from 
which  he  graduated.  Then  went  to  Amherst  College 
and  to  Boston  University  Law  School,  from  the  latter 
of  which  he  graduated  in  1881,  and  was  at  once  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Immediately  Mr.  Knowlton  began 
to  practice  law  in  Natick  and  Boston,  and  is  engaged 
in  the  same  at  the  present  time.  In  1888  he  was 
elected  by  the  town  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  Morse 
Institute.  The  maiden-name  of  his  wife  was  Eliza- 
beth J.  Burks,  and  they  have  one  child,  born  Oct. 
31,  1888,  niimed  Harold  W.  Knowlton. 

Frank  Af.  Forbush,  counselor-at-law,  Natick  and 
Boston,  was  born  at  Natick,  Sept.  20, 1858,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schook  of  Natick  and  the  Eng- 
lish High  School  of  Boston,  and  is  secretary  of  his 
class  (75)  of  that  school.  Entered  the  Law  School 
of  Boston  University  in  1881,  taking  the  studies  of 
three  years  in  one  year.  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Middlesex  County  Sept.  13, 1882.  Commenced  prac- 
tice at  once  in  Boston  and  Natick.  Nov.  1,  1882,  he 
married  Miss  Annie  Louise  Mead.  They  have  one 
child,  Walter  Alfred  Forbush,  born  Oct.  11,  1886.  In 
1886  Mr.  Forbush  organized  in  Natick  "The  Henry 
Wilson  Co-operative  Bank,"  of  which  he  has  been 
from  the  first  the  attorney.  In  "  The  Royal  Arcanum  " 
and  "Home  Circle"  (fraternal  benefit  societies) 
he  has  held  office.  His  Boston  office  is  at  No.  5 
Tremont  Street,  Room  63. 

Henry  Coolidije  Afulligan  was  born  in  Natick 
March  6,  1854,  and  educated  at  the  Adams  Academy 
at  Quincy  and  Harvard  University,  graduating  from 
the  college  and  the  Law  School.  Was  admitted  to 
the  b.ar  in  Boston,  Jan.  14,  1883.  Has  law  offices  in 
Boston  and  Natick.  Has  been  a  member  of  the 
Natick  School  Committee  since  1884,  and  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  Morse  Institute  since  1885.  Mr.  Mulligan 
married,  Dec.  22,  1886,  Miss  Minna  Rawaon,  of 
Worcester,  and  has  a  son,  Ralph  Coolidge,  born 
March  15,  1888. 

James  McManus,  a  lawyer  in  Natick,  was  born  in 
Ireland  August  20,  1847.  Came  to  the  United  States 
when  a  child.  Was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  at  Harvard  University,  graduating  in  1871.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1873.    Practiced  in  Natick.    Ja 
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town  clert,  and  has  been  since  1S86.  Has  served  as 
trustee  of  Morse  Institute,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee. 

Messrs.  G.  L.  cileeper,  C.  B.  Felch,  G.  D.  Tower, 
I.  W.  Parker  and  L.  H.  Wakefield  are  also  Natick 
lawyers. 

Physiciaks. — Of  the  Indian  doctors,  male  and  fe- 
male, the  name  of  Joshua  Bran  alone  survives.  Those 
whose  names  follow  were  among  the  earlier  physi- 
cians in  Natick :  Isaac  Morrill,  came  1771 ;  Asa 
Adams,  1782;  Alexander  Thayer,  1813;  John  An- 
gler, 1817  ;  Stephen  H.  Spaiilding,  1823 ;  John  Hoyt, 
1840;  Adino  B.  Hull,  1849;  Ira  Russell,  1853.  Dr. 
Russell,  who  has  recently  died  at  his  home  in  AVin- 
chendon,  was  greatly  respected  by  the  present  gene- 
ration. 

Dt.  Georye  J.  Townsend  is  the  oldest  of  the  Natick 
physicians.  He  resides  at  South  Natick,  but  he  has 
patients  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  He  was  born  in 
1820,  and  graduated  at  Harvard   University  In  1842.' 

Dr.  William  Richards  has  had  much  experience  a.s 
a  physician.  Born  in  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.,  educated  at 
Kinderhook  Academy,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Albany  Medical  College  and  in  Long  Island  Hospital ; 
he  practiced  in  Cuniraington  fifteen  years.  He  was 
then  nine  years  in  Brockton,  and  came  to  Natick  in 
1879.  Has  been  selectman,  overseer  of  the  poor,  as- 
sessor, and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Natick  Board  of 
Health.  Is  a  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society.  Mrs.  Richards  was  Miss  Martha  .V.  Brown, 
of  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

Dr.  Samuel  K.  Uarrinuiii  wan  born  in  Prospect, 
i\Iaine, educated  under  private  tutors  till  fitted  for  Yale 
College,  took  his  undergraduate  medical  course  at 
Bucksport  and  Winterport,  Maine,  then  was  a  member 
of  Pennsylvania  University,  and  took  degrees  in 
medicine  in  Philadelphia  and  Jefferson  Medical  C'jl- 
leges.  Later  pursued  special  studies  at  the  latter  in- 
stitution 1881-83,  after  he  had  practiced  three 
years  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  same  length  of  time  in 
Natick.  Dr.  Harriman  is  at  the  present  time  unmar- 
ried, having  buried  all  his  family. 

Dr.  Edgar  S.  Dodge  was  born  in  Enfield,  N.  H., 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  at  Union  Academy, 
in  Canaan,  N.  H.,  and  at  the  Harvard  and  Dartmouth 
Medical  Colleges,  graduating  at  the  latter  in  1876. 
Was  resident  physician  at  the  hospital  on  Rainsford 
Island,  Boston  Harbor,  and  then  pursued  medical 
studies  in  Europe.  Settled  in  Natick  1879,  and  has 
had  here  a  lucrative  practice.  In  1885  was  on  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  in  1887  and  1888  was  on  the 
Board  of  Selectmen.  In  1880  Dr.  Dodge  married 
Miss  Alice  Louise  Churchill,  who  was  born  in  Abing- 
ton,  Mass.  They  have  two  children — Florence  Louise 
and  Raymond  Churchill. 

A.  Francit  Story,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Essex,  Mass., 
educated  in  Salem  High  ijchool.  Brown  High  School, 

1  See  Bacon's  "  Hi»tor7,"j)age  137. 


Newburyport,  in  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine,  St.  Bartholomew  Hospital,  London,  Eng- 
land, and  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Graduated  from  Boston  University  in  1882,  and  from 
Rotunda  Hospital  in  1883.  Commenced  practice  in 
Natick  October  1,  1883.  Dr.  Story's  specialty  is 
treating  heart  and  lung  diseases,  and  he  has  a  large 
practice.  Married  Elizabeth  Flora  Howard,  and 
they  have  no  children. 

Doctors  Sylvester,  Wright,  Cook,  Smith,  Manual, 
Keating,  Cochran  and  Weston  are  physicians  in 
Natick,  but  have  furnished  no  items  of  personal  or 
professional  history. 

Express  L'umpaxies. — Jlowe  a-  Cn.'s  Xatir/:,  Co- 
ck ititalc  and  Boa/on  £.ipreas  was  established  about 
thirty-five  years  ago,  and  performs  an  important  part 
in  tlie  business  operations  of  Natick.  The  proprietors 
are  G.  W.  Howe  and  J.  B.  Jlessinger.  Their  Boston 
offices  are  at  91  Kilby  Street  ami  34  Court  Square. 
The  Natick  office  is  in  Fiske's  Brick  Block.  They 
employ  five  or  six  teams  for  their  Natick  work,  and 
about  the  same  number  in  Boston.  On  an  ;iver:ige 
this  company  sends  to  and  brings  from  Boston  a  full 
car-load  of  goods  each  day  in  the  week,  except  the 
Sabbath. 

The  Adamg  Krpreng  I'tiinpnni/  does  a  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  business  in  Natick.  The  local  agent 
is  H.  G.  Wight. 

The  American  Express  Comjutinj  has  an  important 
office  in  this  town,  reaching  all  the  cmnmunities  at 
the  North  and  Northwest,  even  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
William  H.  Pond  is  the  Natick  agent. 

Bailey's  E.tjiress  communicates  with  Boston  daily 
from  South  Natick,  taking  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  at  Wollcsley.  The  pro|)riet<)r  is  Almond 
Bailey,  of  Bailey's  Hotel,  South  Natick.  This  ex- 
press company  loads  a  car  each  day  to  and  from 
Boston. 

Coal,  Wood,  etc. — Robinson  li:  Jones  seW  annually 
— Coal,  6190  tons;  hay,  4.00  tons;  straw,  7.5  tons;  fer- 
tilizers, 40  tons;  wood,  600  cords. 

Warren  A.  Bird  is  a  dealer  in  coal  and  wood. 

The  Union  Lumber  Company  deals  largely  in  wood 
and  coal. 

Natick  Frateknitibs.— These  are  social,  educa- 
tional and  benevolent,  and  most  of  them  secure  to  the 
members  aid  in  sickness  and  a  fixed  allowance  to 
families  at  the  death  of  members.  The  Xulicl.-  Ciliien 
enumerates  forty-seven  of  these  societies  (without  in- 
cluding those  connected  with  the  churches),  with 
4858  members,  and  concludes  that  they  raise  and  ex- 
pend not  far  from  $4000  per  month. 

On  Church  Street  is  the  "  People's  Laundry." 
Proprietor,  Daniel  A.  Mahoiiey.  Also  E.  M.  Reed's 
furniture  store  and  W.  B.  Fletcher's  drug  store. 

The  old  tavern  of  South  Natick,  built  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  by  Deacon  Eliakim  Morrill,  the 
"  Uncle  Fliakim  "  of  "  Old  Town  Folks,"  was  burned 
in  1872,  and  under  one  of  its  corner-atones  its  owner, 
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Mr.  Goen  Bailey,  found  seventeen  pieces  of  copper 
money  bearing  tiiites  from  169t)  to  1775.  These  are  all 
French  or  English  coins,  bearing  the  names  of  Louis 
the  XV.  of  France,  and  of  the  first,  second  and  third  of 
the  Georges  of  England.  Mr.  .Vlmond  Bailey,  propri- 
etor of  Bailey's  Hotel,  haa  these  coins  in  charge  and 
will  show  them. 

The  Pres.s  — 7%t!  XiUick  Balklin. — The  predeces- 
sors of  this  paper  were  as  follows :  In  185(J  the  Nulick 
Observer,  E.  E.  Fisher,  proprietor,  started  with  300 
subscribers.  Then  edited  and  published  by  George 
O.  Willar.I,  then  by  G.  W.  i  D.  B.  Ryder.  No 
paper  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1865  came  the  Natick 
Times,  under  Washington  Clapp,  continued  till  18()9, 
when,  under  W.W.  Hemenway  the  name  was  changed 
to  Xatirh  llidleHn.  Later  Hemenway  &  Mayhew 
published  it.  It  w;ia  burned  out  in  1874.  Then  Cook 
it  Sons,  of  Milford,  took  it  and  conducted  it  till  1880, 
when  Horace  L.  Welles  became  owner.  In  1882  it 
passeil  into  the  hands  of  its  present  editor  and  propri- 
etor, Mr.  George  C.  Fairbanks,  since  which  period  its 
suI)scription  list  Las  been  greatly  enlargetl,  in  eight 
months  from  (iitO  to  12(mi,  and  a  large  job  [)rinting  es- 
tabliahmont  built  up,  printing  at  one  time,  besides 
the  Bidlelin,  The  Cm-liilwite  Enterprise,  Tlte  Sd.ronville 
Xeicx  and  Sher/jnrn  .\[irriir.  The  form  of  the  Bitlle- 
liii  Wii8  changed  to  a  quarto  ia  1885.  The  aim  of  this 
paper  is  to  promote  and  strengthen  every  good  cause, 
as  the  business  of  Xatick  and  vicinity,  education, 
temperance,  general  morality  and  virtue.  In  politics 
the  UnlleUn  is  independent,  with  Republican  procliv- 
ities. Mr.  Horace  .Mann  h;is  contributed  to  it,  from 
time  Ui  time,  many  valuable  articles  upon  the  early 
history  of  this  town. 

Nnlif/:  Citizen. — In  the  autumn  of  1878  a  number 
of  the  leading  men  in  Natick,  not  feeling  satisfied 
with  the  new3p:i|ier  purporting  to  be  published  in  this 
town,  but  really  owned  and  printed  by  parties  in  Mil- 
ford,  called  a  meeting  and  decided  that  the  interests  of 
Natick  demanded  a  new  paper,  which  should  represent 
more  largely  and  vigorously  the  business  and  general 
welfare  of  the  town.  They  also  became  responsible 
to  the  amount  of  s5(i0,  should  such  a  paper  fail  to  be 
a  paying  investment  during  its  first  year.  With  this 
guarantee  Mes-sra.  Ryder  i.*i  Morse  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  Xatick  Citizen  in  December,  1878. 
From  the  beginning  the  enterprise  was  a  success,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  no  part  of  the  ••j5<X)  was  called 
for.  In  June,  1882,  the  firm  of  Ryder  &  Morse  was 
dissolved,  Mr.  Ryder  removing  to  California  and  Mr. 
Edwin  (I.  .Morse  becoming  judge  of  the  District 
Court.  .V  stock  company  was  then  formed  to  continue 
the  publication  of  the  paper,  with  a  capital  of  S5000, 
and  .Mr.  Erwin  H.  Walcott  as  its  editor.  Alter  three 
years'  service"family  attlictions  led  Mr.  Walcott  to  re- 
tire from  this  position,  and  the  office  was  leased  for  a 
term  of  years  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Howard,  who  had  en- 
joyed twenty  years'  experience  in  journalism  as  the 
publisher  of  the  Peabmlij  Press  and  the  Salem  Eueniiig  ' 


Post.     With  Mr.  Howard,  his  son,  Mr.  William  T. 

Howard,  is  connected,  and  the  Citizen  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Charles  D.  Howard  &  Son,  the  former  of 
whom  is  editor.  During  the  past  four  years  this  oflSce  has 
done  a  large  book,  job  and  newspaper  business,  at  one 
time  prin  ting  every  week  no  less  than  fi  vedistinct  news- 
papers. It  occupies  four  rooms  in  the  second  story  of 
Clark's  Block  and  its  employees  number  ten  to 
twelve.  Its  equipment  is  excellent,  and  it  bids  fair  to 
become  the  largest  printing  establishment  between 
Boston  and  Worcester.  The  Natick  Citizen  may  be 
called  independent  with  Republican  proclivities,  and 
is  a  strong  advocate  of  temperance,  education,  moral- 
ity and  all  that  can  advance  the  public  welfare.  It  is 
issued  every  Wednesday. 

Xatick  Weekly  Review,  proprietor  and  editor,  Mr. 
Martin  Hall.  Independent  with  Democratic  proclivities. 
First  issue,  January  1,  1887.  Mr.  Hall  removed  his 
office  to  Childs'  Block,  May  1, 1889.  The  paper,  which 
has  been  printed  at  the  office  of  the  Natick  Citizen,  will 
be  issued  from  the  proprietor's  new  office  in  future 
in  connection  with  a  job  printing  business.  Mr.  Hall 
prints  by  steam  on  a  Campbell  oscillating  press. 

Meat  Markets. — The  meat-markets  of  Natick 
and  of  many  of  the  adjacent  towns  are  supplied  by 
The  Xatick  Bee/  Company,  who  are  receivers  of  Swift's 
Chicago  Dressed  Beef,  etc.,  which  comes  in  the  re- 
frigerator cars  of  the  company  direct  from  Chicago. 
The  refrigerator  here  takes  in  at  once  fifty  tons  of 
ice. 

Biographical. —  William  Biglow  (Bigelow)  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College,  1794.  Was  a  teacher  in 
Salem,  and  masterof  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School ; 
was  a  writer  of  books  and  pamphlets;  was  a  poet  of 
no  mean  abilities,  and  published  brief  but  reliable 
histories  of  Sherborn  and  Natick,  the  latter  in  1830. 
He  died  suddenly  in  Boston,  January  12,  1844. 

Calvin  E.  -SVotre.— Bom  in  Natick,  April  26,  1802, 
graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  and  Audover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  was  a  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in 
Dartmouth  College,  of  Sacred  Literature  in  Lane  Sem- 
inary, Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  held  the  same  place  in 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  traveled  exten- 
sively in  Europe,  was  a  voluminous  writer  and  transla- 
tor, a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  man  of  note  because  of  his 
own  abilities  and  aquirements,  but  known  all  over  the 
world  as  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
the  author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "  Old  Town 
Folks,"  and  other  popular  books. 

Judge  John  W.  Bacon. — Born  in  Natick,  1818, 
graduating  at  Harvard  University  in  1843  ;  was  long 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  this  community  as  a  teacher, 
lawyer  and  especially  as  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court.  At  different  times  he  held  some  of  the  most 
important  town  offices,  and  was  one  of  the  citizens 
who  did  a  most  important  work  in  establishing  the 
Morse  Institute,  of  the  trustees  of  which  he  was  a 
prominent  member  for  fifteen  years.  Judge  Bacon 
died  very  suddenly  while  holding  court  at  Taunton, 
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March  21,  1888.  The  membera  of  the  bar  in  Natick 
presented,  through  their  chairman,  Hon.  C.  Q.  Tir- 
reU,  to  the  town,  in  town-meeting  assembled,  a  series 
of  resolutions,  setting  forth  the  character  and  noble 
work  of  Mr.  Bacon  aa  an  estimable  citizen,  able 
lawyer  and  just  and  enlightened  judge,  which  ihe 
town  ordered  to  be  placed  in  fiill  upon  their  records. 

Henry  Wilton. — A  native  of  Farmington,  N.  H., 
came  to  Natick,  December,  1833.  He  learned  the 
shoemaker's  trade,  and  was  soon  a  manufacturer  of 
boots  and  shoes,  employing  more  than  100  men.  He 
continued,  this  business  about  eleven  and  a  half  years, 
but  during  all  this  period  was  laying  up  a  store  of 
practical  knowledge.  In  1840  he  was  a  politician  en- 
gaged in  the  Presidential  campaign  ;  in  1841  a  Rep- 
resentative in  the  General  Court ;  in  1844  a  State 
Senator;  in  1855  a  Senator  in  Congress;  in  1861  a 
colonel  in  the  United  States  service,  and  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  upon  the  second  elec- 
tion of  General  U.  S.  Grant  to  the  Presidency.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  deeply  interested  in  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious prosperity  of  Natick,  as  well  as  in  crushing  the 
slave  power  that  had  long  ruled  our  country.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Washington,  November  22,  1875. 
President  Grant  at  once  announced  his  death  to  the 
country,  setting  forth  his  high  character  and  eminent 
services,  and  giving  the  usual  directions  to  the  several 
departments  of  government  for  honoring  his  memory. 
His  funeral  took  place  in  Natick  (where  his  remains 
rest),  December  1,  1875,  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
assembly. 

John  O.  Wihon — Senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  O. 
Wilson  &  Co.,  has  long  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  industrial,  educational,  moral  and  religious  as 
well  aa  financial  affairs  of  Natick.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a 
native  of  Hopkinton,  came  to  Natick  in  1839.  learned 
the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  and  followed  it  twelve 
years.  Then  he  commenced  as  a  manufacturer  and 
is  now  at  the  head  of  the  largest  boot  and  shoe  factory 
in  Natick,  employing  400  persons  and  selling  goods 
amounting  to  $1,250,000  annually.  For  thirty-eight 
years  he  has  been  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  is  the  only  one  of  the  original  trustees 
of  Morse  Institute  now  in  office,  and  is  president  of 
the  board  ;  is  the  president  of  the  Natick  Savings 
Bank  and  of  the  Natick  Electric  Company,  and  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Natick  Gas  Company. 

Daniel  Wight — Born  in  Natick,  has  been  an  oc- 
togenarian since  September  18, 1888.  Early  a  teacher, 
he  fitted  for  college  in  Phillips  Academy,  and  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  University  in  1837,  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1840 ;  was  ordained 
pastor  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  September  28,  1842,  where 
he  remained  for  sixteen  years.  Later  he  was  pastor 
at  Boylston  three  years,  missionary  to  the  Seneca 
Indians,  N.  Y.,  one  year,  pastor  of  Second  Church, 
Ashbamham,  1863-71,  after  which  he  returned  to  his 
native  town,  where  he  now  resides,  engaged  in  liter- 
ary and  other  helpfiil  work  of  various  kinds.     Was 


librarian  of  Morse  Institute,  1875-83.  Mr.  Wight  is 
the  author  of  the  impressive  picture,  "  Progress  of 
Banyan's  Pilgrim  from  the  City  of  Destruction  to 
the  Heavenly  City."  The  London  Morning  Adrer- 
tisei-  speaks  of  this  as  '"  a  remarkable  work  of  art," 
and  gives  an  outline  of  the  entire  composition,  em- 
bracing at  least  one  hundred  subjects.  The  picture 
has  been  admired  by  thousands  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  There  were  6000  copies  and  800  proofs 
printed,  after  which  Mr.  Wight  presented  the  plates 
(considerably  worn)  to  "  the  Congregational  Publica- 
tion Society,"  with  100  of  the  proofs.  The  plates 
were  afterwards  sold  (with  the  full  consent  of  Mr. 
Wight)  for  the  sum  of  $450,  to  be  removed  to  one  of 
the  Western  States. 

Harrison  Harwood. — Was  born  in  North  Brook- 
field  Oct.  IS,  1814,  and  was  the  son  of  George  W. 
and  Annie  Biscoe  Harwood,  of  Spencer,  JIass.  His 
grandfather  was  a  major  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  family  prevent- 
ed young  Harwood  from  obtaining  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation, but  in  Westminster  Academy,  which  deserv- 
edly held  a  high  rank  among  the  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  Worcester  County,  he  made  great  proficency 
in  his  studies. 

.\t  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  a  popular  and  suc- 
cessful teacher,  and  three  years  later  was  engaged  in 
business  in  Adrian,  Michigan.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  returned  to  New  Kngland,  and  after  having 
lived  for  a  short  lime  in  Oakham,  and  for  a  longer 
period  in  Fitchburg,  he  finally  settled  in  Winchen- 
don  and  soon  became  one  oi  her  most  euterprisiug 
citizens.  In  that  place  he  built  a  fine  Town  Hall,  a 
large  business  block,  his  own  pleasant  home  and  a 
number  of  other  private  residences,  besides  origina- 
ting and  establishing  the  business  of  manufacturing 
rattan  baskets.  Later,  he  re-eugaged  in  business  in 
Adrian,  but  in  1858  settled  permanently  in  Natick. 

Here  he  erected  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
base-balls,  which  soon  became  the  foremost  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  His  three  sons  were  admitted 
as  partners  in  this  enterprise,  and  the  firm  "  Har- 
wood &  Sons  "  built  up  a  large  and  lucrative  business 
that  continues  to  give  employment  to  many  of  the 
people  of  Natick. 

Ten  years  after  he  came  to  this  place  Mr.  Harwood 
erected  his  elegant  residence  on  Walnut  Hill,  and  to 
his  taste  and  liberality  in  making  improvements  is 
due,  in  no  small  degree,  the  great  beauty  of  that  part  of 
the  town.  His  good  judgment  and  large  business  ex- 
perience fitted  him  for  faithful  and  efficient  service  as 
one  of  the  selectmen  of  Natick  in  1871,  '72  and  '73. 
In  the  first  of  these  years  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
county  commissioners  of  Middlesex  County  by  a 
large  majority,  receiving  for  this  office  910  of  the  919 
votes  cast  in  Natick.  Re-elected  in  1874,  1877  and 
1880,  he  had,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  entered  upon 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  service  in  this  capacity,  and  for 
about  seven  years  had  been  the  chairman  of  the  board. 
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Jlr.  Harwood  was  also  one  of  the  projectors  of  the 
Natick  National  Bank  and,  for  a  number  of  years, 
one  of  its  directors. 

In  an  enterprising  and  growing  town  like  Natick 
the  calls  upon  the  public  spirit  and  liberality  of  its 
leading  citizens  will  always  be  numerous,  and  these 
were  met  most  cheerfully  by  Mr.  Harwood. 

But  while  his  industry,  sfbility,  gentlemanly  bear- 
ing and  rare  judgment  eminently  fitted  him  to  be  a 
useful  and  trusted  public  servant,  the  same  and  other 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  made  him  especially  re- 
spected and  beloved  in  thp  domestic  circle.  His  home 
was  his  delight.  His  wife  was  Miss  Adeline  Green- 
wood, of  Winchendon.  As  a  husband  and  a  father 
Mr.  Harwood  seemed  to  live  largely  to  promote  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  his  family,  ,but  for  this  reason 
he  never  overlooked  the  claims  of  his  neighbors  and 
acquaintances  upon  his  hospitality,  and  this  be  dis- 
pensed generously.  He  delighted  in  the  culture  of 
fruit  and  the  adornment  of  his  grounds  and  these 
connected  with  the  elegant  residences  of  his  sons,  all 
of  which  are  in  close  prosimity. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Harwood  was  feeble  and,  at 
times,  a  great  but  uncomplaining  sufferer.  He  died 
Aug.  27,  1S82,  leaving  a  widow,  three  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

Though  for  a  considerable  part  of  hia  business  life 
a  servant  of  the  public,  and  as  such  unsparing  in  his 
efforts  to  faithfully  and  promptly  discharge  all  the 
duties  of  the  offices  to  which  he  was  elected,  Jlr. 
Harwood  was,  more  than  most  husbands  and  fathers, 
.".  domestic  man,  and  for  this  reason  his  death,  at  the 
age  of  .si.^ty-eight  years,  wxs  a  heavy  blow  to  hLs  fam- 
ily. His  married  life  had  covered  forty -two  years, 
and  his  home,  aa  we  have  seen,  was  his  delight.  He 
was  a  confiding  and  loving  husband  and  a  trusted 
father. 

To  distinguish,  in  his  case,  between  inherited  char- 
acteristics and  these  acquired  by  a  long  and  diversified 
business  experience,  might  be  difficult,  but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  his  parents  were  persons  of 
strong  practical  common  sense  and  their  son  was  like 
them.  He  encountered  at  times  great  difficulties  and 
e.Kperienced  great  disappointments  in  his  business 
career,  but  these  seemed  only  to  make  him  more  per- 
severing and  to  bring  out  new  and  more  effective  re- 
sources for  the  work  before  hira.  Whatever  seemed 
to  him  the  right  and  best  thing  to  do,  he  generally 
found  the  means  of  accomplishing. 

Mrs.  Harwood  (formerly  Miss  Adeline  Greenwood), 
is  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  Sally  Woodbury  Green- 
wood, of  Winchendon. 

They  were  married  May  21,  1840.  Her  father  was 
a  farmer.  She  and  her  daughter  have  for  their  home 
the  beautiful  dwelling-house,  with  pleasant  surround- 
ings, that  was  erected  by  the  deceased  husband  and 
father. 

The  three  sons  have  families  as  follows : 

Henry  G.  married,   December  24,  1865,  Miss  Isa- 


bella Simonds  Bryant,  of  Templeton,  Massachusetts. 
They  have  one  son,  born  January  22,  1870,  Augustus 
Bryant  Harwood.  Harrison  married,  May,  1868,  Miss 
Sarah  Jane  Winch,  of  Natick.  Their  children  are 
Robert  W.  and  Blanche  G.  Frank  W.  married,  Oc- 
tober 3,  1876,  Miss  Jennie  M.  Wheaton,  who  was 
born  in  Boston,  but  resided  at  Wellesley  Hills.  Their 
children  are  Albert  W.,  born  July  25,  1880,  and  Lelia 
W.,  born  August  30,  1884. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  business  inaugurated 
in  Natick  by  Mr.  Harwood  (now,  June,  1890,  con- 
trolled entirely  by  Mr.  Harrison  Harwood)  has  given 
to  the  family,  if  not  great  wealth  as  this  phrase  is 
now  generally  understood,  at  least  a  competence, 
while  the  factory  has  furnished  profitable  employ- 
ment to  very  many  in  the  town  of  limited  means.  A 
very  large  part  of  the  hard  work  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  base-balls  can  be  conveniently  done 
at  the  homes  of  the  employes,  and  as  leisure  can  be 
secured  from  domestic  employments. 

The  covering  of  the  regulation  base-ball  (and  this 
is  a  very  important  item  in  its  manufacture)  must  be 
sewed  on  by  hand.  As  the  best  leather  only  will  suf- 
fice for  this  covering,  this  firm  built,  some  years 
since,  in  Natick,  a  tannery  for  the  production  of  the 
best  material  for  ball-covers. 

An  electric  motor  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  this  factory. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  of  medium  height, 
compactly  and  symmetrically  built,  with  dark  and 
penetrating  eyes  and  an  attractive  countenance. 

Edward  Walcott  was  bom  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  May 
3,  1810,  and  was  the  son  of  John  and  Rebecca  Newell 
Walcott,  and  the  eldest  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom 
two  died  in  infancy.  It  was  an  industrious,  laborious, 
pious  family.  John  Walcott  was  a  farmer  and  could 
give  to  most  of  his  children  only  such  educational 
advantages  as  were  afforded  seventy-five  years  ago  by 
the  public  schools.  The  youngest  daughter,  however, 
would  have  graduated  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  had 
she  lived  five  weeks  longer. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  inherited  from  his  father 
what  may  be  termed  an  easy  temper  coupied  with 
good  judgment,  and  from  his  mother  ambition,  hope- 
fulness, foresight  and  perseverance. 

Probably  without  any  definite  and  settled  plan  for 
his  life's  work  he  came  to  Natick  when  a  youth  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  and  found  a  home  in  the 
family  of  Captain  William  Stone,  who  lived  in  the 
west  part  of  Natick,  and  whose  daughter  Elizabeth  he 
married  about  six  years  later,  or  December  25,  1834. 
Having  gained  some  knowledge  respecting  the  making 
of  shoes,  he  invested  the  little  money  he  had  been  able 
to  save  in  the  stock  and  implements  necessary  for  this 
work.  This  was  in  1828,  which,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  was  the  date  of  the  founding  of  Natick's 
great  industry — the  manufacture  of  foot-wear. 

Lacking  a  more  convenient  stand  for  cutting  his 
leather,  young  Walcott  placed  two  barrels  under  some 
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shade-trees,  and  upon  a  wide  board  laid  upon  them 
commenced  his  work.  When  the  stock  first  pur- 
chased had  been  ased  he  took  his  goods  to  Boston 
and  received  for  them  additional  stock  and  a  little 
money.  Though  gradually  enlarging  his  business,  it 
waa  conducted  for  a  number  of  years  in  this  manner, 
when  Mr.  Walcott  found  himself  able  to  remove  to 
larger  and  more  convenient  quarters.  Having  pur- 
chased of  Rev.  Martin  Moore  his  estate  which  covered 
the  chief  part  of  what  is  now  West  Central  Street, 
with  much  of  the  land  on  both  .sides  of  it,  and  extend- 
ing from  Main  Street  west  to  the  extreme  boundary 
of  Dell  Park  Cemetery,  he  moved  the  parsonage 
(built  by  Rev.  Freeman  Sears)  from  the  corner  where 
the  Edward  Walcott  business  block  now  stands  west, 
and,  turning  it  so  as  to  have  it  face  the  north,  made  it 
into  a  comfortable  home  for  himself.  This  is  the 
house  next  west  of  the  Edward  Walcott  block,  on  the 
south  side  of  West  Central  Street.  The  house  next 
west  of  this,  and  fronting  north  on  the  same  street, 
was  Mr.  Walcott's  Shoe  Factory,  in  which  for  many 
years  the  cutting  and  packing  was  done.  At  that 
time  no  machinery  was  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes,  and  the  making  of  them  was 
chiefly  done  at  the  homes  of  the  workmen  in  this  and 
the  neighboring  towns,  even  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
distant.  In  1856  the  historian  of  Natick,  Oliver  N. 
Bacon,  reported  Mr.  Walcott  as  employing  about  100 
men,  and  as  having  manufactured  not  far  from  three 
million  pairs  of  shoes.  But  this  business  did  not  en- 
gross all  the  attention  of  Mr.  Walcott,  for,  anticipat- 
ing the  wants  of  the  growing  village,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  the  laying  out  of  new  streets,  and  in  re- 
claiming the  swampy  lands  between  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  and  theSaxonville  Branch,  and  con- 
verting them  into  good  building  lots.  Spring  Street 
was  laid  out  and  built  up  by  Mr.  Walcott. 

Later  he  built  the  Edward  Walcott  Block,  which  is 
still  owned  by  his  surviving  family,  and  also  erected 
for  himself  the  spacious  and  costly  residence  on  West 
Central  Street,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Gleason.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
no  other  man  ever  built  so  many  houses  in  Natick  as 
Mr.  Walcott,  while  to  his  forethought  and  taste  the 
town  is  indebted  for  the  long  rows  of  noble  shade- 
trees  that  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  and  comfort  of 
the  homes  on  West  Central  Street,  and  awaken  at 
once  the  admiration  of  strangers.  With  an  unusual 
share  of  public  spirit  he  was  a  leader  in  making  im- 
provements, and  for  a  number  of  years  was  the  largest 
tax-payer  in  Natick.  He  was  not  ambitious  for  office, 
but  the  town  found  in  him  a  capable  and  faithful 
servant,  while  for  a  considerable  period  he  was  one 
of  the  directors  of  Newton  and  Framingham  Banks. 
Happy  in  his  domestic  life,  his  home  was  his  delight- 
ful retreat,  while  his  numerous  cares  were  perplexing 
and  the  gravest  responsibilities  pres.sed  heaviiy.upon 
him.  Among  Mr.  Walcott's  early  associates  in  Natick 
were  Captain  George  Herring,  i-^  B.  Mann  and  Henry 


Wilson.  With  the  latter  he  was  especially  intimate, 
as  both  were  early  anti-slavery  men  from  the  depths 
of  their  souls.  "The  Underground  Railroad,"  which 
carried  so  many  bondmen  from  hard  servitude  to  free- 
dom, had  an  opening  into  Mr.  Walcott'.s  house,  and 
many  an  escaping  slave  found  help  and  prr)tection 
there  and  was  sent  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

During  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebel- 
lion he  was  for  two  years  a  paymaster  in  the  service 
of  the  Government,  and  stationed  mostly  at  Wash- 
ington. 

By  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Stone,  Mr.  Walcott 
had  five  children,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy  ; 
three  sons  and  a  daughter  survive  him.  The  eldeit 
of  these,  Albert,  resides  in  Washington,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  one  of  the  Government  departments.  The 
second  son  resides  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  does  busi- 
ness in  San  Francisco.  The  third  son  is  John  W. 
Walcott,  who  is,  as  his  father  was,  a  manufacturer 
of  foot-wear  in  Natick. 

The  daughter  is  Mrs.  Nichols,  a  widow,  whose 
home  is  with  her  stepmother  in  the  pleasant  dwelling 
where  Mr.  Walcott  spent  his  last  years  and  died. 

His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Hannah  I'.  Henry,  and 
they  were  married  December  19,  1S50. 

When  a  young  man  Mr.  Walcott  w.is  rather 
slightly  built,  but  as  years  incre.ised  he  became  a 
stout  man,  weighing  180  pounds.  His  habits  were 
those  of  the  courteous  and  refined  gentleman. 

In  1832  he  became  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  which  he  always  .supported  with  his  money 
and  influence. 

In  politics  he  was  a  consistent  Republican,  though 
not  an  ardent  partisan. 

His  last  sickness  wiis  of  about  three  weeks'  dura- 
tion. It  was  a  case  of  .apoplexy,  and  he  died  Ajiril 
7,  1870. 

The  interment  was  in  Dell  Park  Cemetery,  which, 
twrenty-seven  years  before,  he  had  conveyed  to  tlie 
town  for  burial  purposes. 

Willard  Drury. — The  most  remote  ancestor  of  Cap- 
tain Drury,  of  whom  the  family  in  America  has  any 
reliable  information,  was  Hugh  Drury,  whose  name 
appears  upon  the  records  of  Sudbury  in  ll!41.  The 
year  following  this  dat«  he  purchased  an  estate  in 
that  town,  but,  selling  the  same  four  years  later,  he 
removed  to  Boston.  There  he  became  a  member  r-i 
the  First  Church,  in  1654,  and  owned  one-half  of  the 
Castle  Tavern  estate,  besides  lands  ne.ir  the  Mill 
Bridge.  He  was  a  house  carpenter  by  trade.  Jfr. 
Drury  died  in  July,  1G89,  and  was  buried  with  his 
wife,  Lydia,  in  the  Cliapel  buryinp-ground. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  of  the  eighth  gener- 
ation from  Hugh,  as  follows  :  Hugh' ;  as  above  John'; 
born  in  Sudbury  May  2,  1646;  Thomas'',  born  August 
10,  1668;  Caleb',  born  October  5,  1688;  Caleb^  born 
Jlay  22,1713;  Caleb"  (time  of  birth  unknown);  Abel', 
married,  December  1,  1803,  Nabby  Broad,  of  Natick. 
Willard  was  a  son  of  Abel,  and  was  born  April  IS, 
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1806,  in  the  house  now  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Ed- 
mund W.  Wood,  a  little  west  of  the  Waban  Rose 
greenhouses,  for  that  was  the  home  of  Abel  Drury, 
his  father. 

Willard  Drury  was  the  younger  of  two  children, 
both  sons,  his  brother  Otis  having  been  born  Novem- 
ber 26,  1S04.  Mr.  Otis  Drury  lived  in  Boston,  and 
was  in  business  there.  He  died  October  2,  1883. 
Captain  Willard  Drury  lived  in  the  house  in  which 
he  was  born  forty-seven  years.  In  childhood  and 
youth  he  attended  the  public  schools  of  the  town, 
and  for  a  time  was  a  student  in  Leicester  Academy. 
Arriving  at  manhood,  he  became  a  teacher,  though 
devoting  himself  chiefly  to  farming. 

In  early,  as  well  as  in  mature  life,  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  industry,  earnestness,  perseverance 
and  ddelity  to  trusts.  Whatever  he  was  expected  to 
do  he  found  means  of  accomplishing,  provided  it  was 
right.  Difficulties  that  would  dishearten  most  men 
only  served  to  make  him  more  resolute,  and  to  call 
into  requisition  new  and  more  ettective  resources  for 
overcoming  them.  No  other  man  ever  detested  shams 
more  heartily  than  ilid  Mr.  Drury,  while  he  had  what 
amounted  to  a  genuine  reverence  for  what  was  real, 
true,  just  and  right.  These  characteristics  he  re- 
tained to  the  last,  and  never  did  they  serve  him  and 
his  fellow-townsmen  better  than  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life.  His  mother  was  a  very 
capable  and  strong-minded  woman,  in  the  best  sense 
of  this  much-abused  term,  and  her  son  Willard  inher- 
ited most  of  her  best  qualities  of  mind  and  of  heart. 

Mr.  Drury  cared  little  for  official  distinction,  but 
when  called  to  office  lie  was  faithful  in  meeting  all 
its  responsibilities.  It  is  doubtless  within  the  bounds 
of  truth  to  say  that  more  than  to  any  other  person 
or  persons  the  town  of  Natick  owes  to  Mr.  Drury  one 
of  its  most  beneficent  and  valuable  institutions.  Ref- 
erence is  here  made  to  The  Morse  Institute,  the  gen- 
eral history  of  which  will  be  found  in  its  place  in 
this  sketch  of  Natick.  It  may  properly  be  stated 
here,  however,  that,  after  the  town  had  voted  to  ac- 
cept the  gift  of  Miss  Mary  Ann  Morse  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  library,  Mr.  Drury  was  the  first  named  of  the 
five  trustees  appointed  by  the  town  to  take  charge  of 
the  property  and  to  carry  into  execution  the  will  of 
Miss  Morse  respecting  the  same.  After  the  trustees 
had  been  legally  organized,  and  had  entered  upon 
their  work,  such  difficulties  and  complications  ap- 
peared that  a  vote  was  carried  in  a  town-meeting  to 
refuse  the  olfer  of  Miss  Morse,  aud  to  annul  the  act 
appointing  a  Board  of  Trust.  It  is  understood  that  a 
part  of  the  trustees  favored  this  last-mentioned  pro- 
ceeding, and  were  indispo.sed  to  make  any  additional 
etTorts  to  save  the  property  for  the  town,  but  the  ma- 
jority persevered  and  brought  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Drury  as  administrator  of  the  estate 
of  Miss  Morse  with  the  will  annexed.  At  once 
he  entered  upon  the  difficult  work  before  him  with 
great  earnestness,  and   for  some  years  managed  the 


whole  matter  with  so  much  care  and  skill  that,  while 
the  claims  against  the  estate  were  satisfied,  the  prop- 
erty increased  rapidly  and  largely  in  value;  so  that 
before  1872  the  trustees  could  report  to  the  town  that 
the  estate  was  substantially  settled,  and  a  large  fund 
was  ready  for  building  purposes  and  the  purchase  of 
a  library. 

With  less  resolution,  courage  and  skill  in  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  Mr.  Drury  and  his  associates  (of 
whom  in  this  matter  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader) 
the  Morse  Institute,  with  its  large  and  valuable  free 
library,  reading-rooms,  etc.,  would  never  have  been 
established.  Probably  few,  if  any,  of  the  multitudes 
who  enjoy  from  week  to  week  the  benefits  of  this  in- 
stitution have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  margin  between  success  and  failure  in  this  case, 
or  of  the  amount  of  life-consuming  anxiety  and  labor 
that  was  involved  in  saving  this  treasure  for  the  town 
of  Natick. 

Mr.  Drury's  first  wife  was  Miss  Louisa  Haynes, 
who  was  born  April  22,  1805,  and  died  August  20, 
1849.  Their  only  child,  Abigail,  became  the  wife  of 
-Mr.  Isaac  M.  Fellows  September  5, 1854.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fellows  have  a  pleasant  home  on  West  Central 
Street. 

.Tune  1,  1853,  Mr.  Drury  married  Miss  Roxa  Broad, 
of  Natick.  She  was  born  February  13,  1823,  and 
died  October  5,  1875.  Their  only  child,  Ella  M., 
was  born  August  16,  1856.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
first,  class  that  graduated  at  Wellesley  College.  As 
an  instructor  in  microscopy  she  spends  a  portion  of 
each  year  in  Boston,  and  devoted  to  the  same  spe- 
cialty she  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  instruction 
of  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute,  the  sessions 
of  which  open  each  year  in  the  month  of  July  and 
continue  a  number  of  weeks. 

In  1853  Mr.  Drury  sold  the  house  in  which  he  was 
born  and  had  hitherto  lived,  with  all  the  land  con- 
nected with  it  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  (now 
"  the  Waban  Rose  "  property),  to  Mr.  William  Henry 
Howard,  and  built  for  himself  a  new  house  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street.  This,  standing  upon  eigh- 
teen acres  of  reserved  land,  was  ever  afterwards  his 
home.  It  is  the  well-known  place  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  Browning. 

In  stature  Mr.  Drury  was  tall  and  large,  and  till  he 
WHS  injured  by  lifting  a  burden  too  heavy,  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  he  was  strong  and  had  great  powers 
of  endurance.  His  parents  became  members  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  1808,  and  he  united  with 
the  same  Nov.,  1866. 

Mr.  Drury's  last  sickness,  of  a  few  week-s'  duration, 
brought  with  it  much  suffering,  and  he  died  of  cystitis 
(inflammation  about  the  bladder)  July  13,  1882.  By 
will  he  left  funds  to  the  town  of  Natick  to  secure 
care  for  his  burial  lot  in  Dell  Park  Cemetery. 

Leotuird  Morse, '  belonged   to  one  of  the  ancient 

1  This  faiiiUj  oame  was,  and  is,  variously  apelled,   in  different,  and 
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families,  certainly  of  America,  if  not  of  England,  and 
one  of  the  most  numerous.  Reliable  records  trace  his 
descent  from  Samuel  Morse,  who  was  bom  in  England 
in  1585,  and  came  to  America  with  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, and,  at  least,  three  sons,  and  settled  in  Uedham, 
Mass.,  in  1637. 

Samuel  Morse  was  not  one  of  the  "Pilgrim 
Fathers,"  but  a  stanch  Puritan. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  of  the  ninth  genera- 
tion from  Samuel  the  immigrant.  The  names  -of 
these  ancestors,  with  those  of  their  wives,  are  here 
given. 

Samuel',  wife  Elizabeth ;  Daniel-,  wife  Lydia ; 
Daniel',  wife  Elizabeth  Barbour;  Daniel',  wife  Su- 
sannah Holbrook ;  Obadiah^,  wife  Mary  Walker; 
Daniel",  wife  Hannah  Eames ;  Henrj'",  wife  Eunice 
Dowse ;  George",  wife  Abigail  Underwood.  Leonard" 
was  born  at  Sherborn,  Mass.,  Jan.  27,  1817.  He  had 
two  brothers,  George,  born  Oct.  13,  1821,  and  John 
U.,  born  Jan.  21,  1829,  and  a  sister,  Eleanor  C,  who 
w.is  born  Oct.  17,  1819. 

The  father  of  this  family  was  a  farmer,  and  re- 
moved from  Sherborn  to  Little  South,  now  Southville 
Natick.  Mr.  Leonard  Morse,  like  many  other  Natick 
men  when  laying  the  foundations  of  their  prosperity, 
learned  in  youth  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  and  not 
content  to  be  simply  a  workman  in  that  business,  he 
established  a  shoe  factory  upon  the  east  side  of  South 
Main  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  dwelling-house  of 
Mr.  Dexter  Washburn.  This  was  before  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  foot- 
wear. All  the  work  was  done  by  hand,  and  it  was  a 
slow  way  to  make  a  fortune.  It  is  certain  Mr.  Morse 
did  not  acquire  any  considerable  portion  of  his 
wealth  in  this  manner,  but  he  gained  what  was  then 
more  valuable, — a  knowledge  of  men  and  skill  and 
shrewdness  in  business. 

The  exact  date  of  his  withdrawing  from  this,  which 
is  the  chief  industry  of  Natick,  is  uncertain,  but  the 
time  came  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  invest- 
ments in  real  estate  and  the  loaning  of  money,  and 
this  was  his  business  during  all  of  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.  For  many  years  he  always  had  funds  to  loan 
in  almost  any  amount  on  good  security,  and  doubtless 
did  vastly  more- in  this  branch  of  business  than  anv 
other  capitalist  in  Natick.  Rarely  did  his  good  judg- 
ment fail  him  in  making  his  numerous  investments. 


often  ia  the  same  localitiefl.  Morae,  Mom,  Mom,  Monse  auc]  Mora  com- 
prise the  chief  rarintfoaa,  and  to  tbeae  poasil)ly  Mazz  may  be  added.  It 
ia  BuppoBed,  with  good  reaaon,  that  the  oame  was  spelled  at  an  early 
period  Morn  (tlie  Latin  for  death),  as  it  was  spelled  hy  the  Faculty  of 
Harvard  College  in  granting  early  degrees  to  raembera  of  Ihis  family, 
and  that  to  obecure  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  some  branches  of 
the  family  added  an  x,  others  an  »  or  a  double  «,  while  some  omitted  the 
r.  The  motto  upon  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Morse  family  for  more  than 
500  yearn,  or  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  baa  been,  "  In  Deo  ooo  armis 
fldo,"— "I  trust  in  God,  not  in  amia"  Of  the  numberaof  the  family  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Morse  Register,  published  forty  years  ago,  and  con- 
taining a  record  of  seven  divisions  of  tbe  family  haa,  according  to  its 
compilar,  20,000  entries  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths.  It  is  nearly  cer- 
tain that  tbe  seveo  heads  of  these  diviaions  bad  a  common  ancestor. 


Among  his  valuable  possessions  in  real  estate  was 
the  lot  upon  the  ea-st  side  of  !Main  Street,  ne.xt  south 
of  the  block  which  contains  the  post-otlice.  After 
the  great  fire,  Jan.  13,  1874,  had  swept  od'  all  the 
cheaper  buildings  which  had  previously  covered  both 
sides  of  Main  Street  in  that  i)art  of  the  village,  Mr. 
Morse  erected  upon  the  lot  just  named  the  Ma'ionie 
Block.  This  is  built  of  brick,  with  a  marble  front, 
and  is  three  stories  in  height,  with  stores  upon  the 
lower  floor,  business  offices  and  rooms  upon  the  second 
floor,  while  -ibove  are  the  .spacious  and  convenient 
quarters  occupied  by  the  Ma.sonic  Fraternity.  This 
is  one  of  two  or  three  ornamental  blocks  in  Natick, 
and  no  other  is  more  conveniently  located  for  business 
purposes. 

May  1,  1842,  Mr.  Morse  married  MIms  Mary  Ann 
Stone,  daughter  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mrs.  Eunice  Un- 
derwood Stone,  of  Hopkintou,  Mass.  They  had  no 
children.  Mrs.  Morse  survives  her  husband  and  re- 
tains their  pleasant  home  on  North  ilain  ."Street,  cor- 
ner of  Mechanic  Street. 

For  two  years  before  his  death  the  health  of  Mr. 
Morse  had  been  gr.idually  failing,  but  he  w.is  con- 
fined to  his  house  three  weeks  only.  His  death  oc- 
curred April  27,  1888,  and  the  immediate  c.iuse  of  it 
was  apoplexy.  His  age  was  seventy -one  years  and 
three  months,  and  he  was  buried  in  his  lot  in  Dell 
Park  Cemetery.  Mr.  Slorse  always  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  whatever  afl'ected  the  growth  or  prosperity  of 
Natick. 

Captain  Daniel  Home,  of  the  fourth  generation  from 
Samuel,  of  Dedharo,  was  a  man  of  note  in  the  early 
history  of  this  town.  Born  in  U)94,  he  married,  in 
1719,  Hannah  Dyer,  a  daughter  of  his  step-mother, 
and  died  January  7,  1773.  He  was  the  captain  of 
the  first  military  company  raised  in  Natick,  and 
when  the  plantation  was  to  be  erected  into  a  parish, 
in  1746,  he  was  authorized  by  the  General  Court  to 
call  the  first  meeting.  His  intellectual  ability  and 
undaunted  courage  fitted  him  to  be  a  successful 
leader  among  the  white  settlers  and  the  resident 
Indians. 

Samuel  0.  Daniels  was  born  in  Framingham  No- 
vember 10,  1844.  He  came  to  Natick  when  a  young 
man,  and  after  having  rendered  himself  familiar  with 
the  business  of  a  druggist,  opened,  on  Main  Street, 
a  druggist's  store,  on  his  own  account.  In  the  great 
fire  in  1874,  which  consumed  nearly  the  entire 
central  portion  of  the  village,  Mr.  Daniels  was  one 
of  the  suflierers  ;  but  when  Clark's  Block  was  rebuilt 
he  opened  a  new  and  very  attractive  druggist  estab- 
lishment in  that  block,  at  the  corner  of  )Iain  and 
Summer  Streets,  and  directly  under  the  Natick 
National  Bank.  In  this  business  he  continued  till 
the  time  of  his  death. 

From  his  interest  in  scientific  pursuits,  especially 
in  chemistry,  it  ?fas  natural  that  he  should  be  among 
the  first  of  tbe  citizens  of  Natick  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  introducing  electric  lights  as  one  of  the 
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institutions  of  the  town.  As  the  result  of  inquiries 
and  deliberations  upon  this  matter,  in  which  Mr. 
Daniels  took  a  leading  part,  six  gentlemen  of  Natick 
formed  a  syndicate  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
here  an  electric  plant  and  lighting  the  streets  and 
business  establishments  of  the  town  by  electricity. 
Of  this  syndicate  Mr.  Daniels  was  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  and  Hon.  Francis  Bigelow  was  treas- 
urer. A  large  building  was  erected  on  Summer 
Street  and  furnished  with  the  appliances  for  generat- 
ing electricity,  and  the  business  thus  projected  was 
prosecuted  with  good  success.  But  not  many  months 
elapsed  before  it  was  deemed  best  to  dissolve  the 
syndicate  and  to  organize  and  carry  on  the  work  as  a 
regular  corporation.  For  this  purpose  a  charter 
was  obtained  from  Maine,  and  the  Natick  Electric 
Company  was  organized,  with  Deacon  J.  B.  Wilson 
as  president,  Hon.  Francis  Bigelow  as  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Daniels  as  Manager.  This  was  in  1886,  and 
seventeen  stockholders  constituted  the  company,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  §14,800.  The  system  adopted  was 
the  Thomson-Houston,  and,  in  1S89,  there  were 
thirty-six  public  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  com- 
mercial lamps  in  use.  Since  the  date  just  mentioned 
the  number  of  both  kinds  has  considerably  increased, 
the  town  appropriating  each  year  a  larger  sum  for 
arc  lights,  and  maintaining  them  in  all  the  larger 
centres  of  business,  while  the  incandescent  are  found 
year  by  year  in  a  greater  number  of  factories,  stores 
and  offices.  Business  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
these  movements,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
comfort  of  the  people  and  the  security  of  their 
property. 

Recently,  the  eomp^tny,  of  which  Jlr.  Daniels  was, 
for  a  time,  general  manager,  has  sold  its  entire  effects 
to  a  new  electric  corporation,  which  is  building,  in 
the  northwest  part  of  the  village,  new  and  greatly 
enlarged  works  for  the  generating  machinery.  As 
the  result  of  these  changes,  and  the  founding  of  a 
new  and  costly  electrical  plant,  the  running  of 
electric  cars  through  the  village  of  Natick,  and  a  new 
and  easy  connection  with  Boston,  are  among  the  an- 
ticipations of  the  near  future.  Of  this  entire  electric 
enterprise  Mr.  Daniels  should  have  the  credit  of  be- 
ing one  of  the  foremost  and  persevering  originators. 
In  the  midst  of  his  work  he  died  very  suddenly  of 
apoplexy,  March  28,  1888,  at  the  age  of  forty-three 
veara. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 
TO  WXSEXD. 

BY    ITHAMAR    B    SiWTtLLE. 
DESC'KIPTIVE. 

The  town  of  Townsend  is  situated  in  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  county,  in  latitude  42°  38'  north, 
and  longitude  4°  19'  very  nearly  east  from  Washing- 


ton, on  the  northern  margin  of  the  State,  adjoining 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  forty  miles  northwesterly 
from  Boston,  thirty-two  miles  northerly  from  Wor- 
cester, and  fifty-six  miles  southerly  from  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.  In  1792  the  selectmen  of  Town- 
send,  in  company  with  the  selectmen  of  the  seven 
adjoining  towns,  each  in  their  turn,  caused  an  accu- 
rate survey  of  the  town  and  a  plan  thereof  to  be 
made.  The  several  boundaries  of  the  town  since  that 
date  have  remained  unaltered  in  the  least  particular. 
According  to  that  survey  it  is  bounded  aa  follows : 

"  BegioDiDK  at  the  oortbeast  corner  and  ranniDg  south  4°  weit  on 
Pepperell  line  300  rods  to  Groton  old  corner  ;  thence  south  \i°  west  on 
Pepperell  line  880  rods  to  the  northwest  comer  of  Groton  ;  thence  aoutli 
14"^  west  on  Groton  line,  270  rods  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Shirley  ; 
thence  south  14°  west  on  Shirley  line,  500  rods  to  the  northwest  comer  nf 
Lunenburg  ;  thence  south  62V^°  west,  1880  rods  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  Lunenburg,  In  the  east  line  of  Ashby  ;  thence  north  9°  f-Ast  by 
Ashby  line,  1360  rods  to  the  northeast  comer  of  Ashby;  theuce  south 
82V3°  east  by  the  State  line  and  Mason  south  line,  1106  rods  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  Mason ;  thence  by  the  State  line  and  the  south  line  of 
Brookline,  TOO  rods  to  the  point  of  beginning  ;  and  contains  by  estima- 
tion 19,271  acres." 

The  town  contains  a  trifle  more  than  five  and  one- 
half  miles  square,  or  thirty  and  one-ninth  square 
miles.  The  surface  of  the  town,  except  that  portion 
near  the  river,  is  greatly  diversified  with  hills  and  val- 
leys. On  the  banks  of  the  Squanicook,  through  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  town,  there  are  areas  of  level  sandy 
plains.  Some  of  these,  that  are  only  slightly  elevated 
above  the  natural  surface  of  the  river,  are  fertile  and 
afford  good  remuneration  to  the  husbandman  for  his  la- 
bor. The  rocks  are  ferruginous  gneiss,  Merrimac  schist, 
sienite  and  St.  John's  group.  There  are  ledges  which 
afford  large  quantities  of  stone  for  building  purposes  ; 
some  of  them  can  be  split  and  worked  to  good  advan- 
tage, and  only  a  small  portion  of  iron,  which  is  one  of 
their  constituent  parts,  prevents  a  much  more  exten- 
sive use  of  them.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Nissequas- 
sick  Hill  a  vein  of  plumbago  crops  out,  which  has 
never  been  investigated,  and  nothing  is  known  in  re- 
gard to  its  quality  or  value.  The  borders  of  the  town, 
except  at  the  southeastern  part,  are  hilly.  The  prin- 
cipal hills  are  Nissequassick  Hill,  West  Hill,  Barker 
Hill,  Battery  Hill  and  Bayberry  Hill. 

Nissequassick  Hill  embraces  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  town,  from  the  Harbor  to  the  State  line, 
the  northern  slope  extending  into  New  Hampshire. 
Since  the  settlement  of  the  town  this  hill  has  been 
more  densely  populated  than  any  other  portion  thereof, 
except  the  villages.  It  contains  some  rough  ledges 
and  broken  crags  on  its  eastern  brow,  except  which,  it 
has  few  ravines  or  abrupt  elevations  ;  and  its  soil,  al- 
though somewhat  rocky,  is  both  arable  and  productive. 
It  is  a  graceful  elevation,  and  has  many  standpoints 
of  scenic  beauty.  Many  charming  prospects,  worthy 
of  an  ascent  to  behold,  may  be  seen  from  its  summit. 
The  Monadnock,  the  Watatic,  the  Wachusett  and 
the  bold  elevations  at  the  north,  including  Jo  Eng- 
lish Hill,  together  with  the  mountains  of  New  Ips- 
wich,   Peterborough    and    Lyndeborough,    in    New 
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Hampshire,  are  distinctly  visible  and  stand  out  in 
bold  relief,  resembling  turrets  in  the  sky  belonging  to 
the  walls  of  some  ethereal  world.  The  farm-build- 
ings situated  on  the  summit  of  this  hill  are  in  plain 
sight  of  portions  of  several  towns  situated  at  the  west 
and  northwest. 

WraT  Hill,  .situated  west  and  nearly  opposite  the 
bill  just  described,  and  of  about  the  same  elevation, 
lies  also  in  the  northern  parCof  the  town,  extending 
farther  into  New  Hampshire.  It,  however,  does  not, 
take  up  so  much  of  the  territory  of  the  town  as  Nis- 
.sequassick  Hill.  It  contains,  ledgy,  wa.ste  lands,  in 
which  are  wild  ravines  and  swamps,  caused  by  rocky 
barriers,  which  impede  the  natural  course  of  the  riv- 
ulets. Two  or  three  farms  on  its  summit  constitute 
all  the  soil  on  this  hill  suitable  for  cultivation  ;  and 
it  is  generally  covered  with  a  growth  of  young  forest 
trees  of  different  sizes  and  ages,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  best  adapted.  Closing  up  to  this  hill  on  the  west, 
comes 

Barker  Hill  is  sometimes  called  ''Walker  Hill," 
it  being  the  place  of  residence  at  one  time  of  Deacon 
Samuel  Walker.  The  eastern  brow  of  this  hill  con- 
tains some  good  soil,  on  which  are  two  or  three  well- 
cultivated  farms.  The  balance  of  its  territory  is  quite 
rough  and  ledgy  and  is  the  largest  tract  of  uninhab- 
ited land  in  Townaend.  Some  parts  of  this  hill  are 
covered  by  a  nice  growth  of  chestnut  timber. 

Battery  Hill  is  a  name  applied  to  a  part  of  an 
unbroken  spur  of  the  Turkey  Hills  which  extend 
from  Pearl  Hill,  in  Fitchburg,  north  to  New  Ipswich, 
New  Hampshire,  bordering  the  whole  western  line  of 
the  town.  The  name  was  applied  to  that  part  of  this 
range  over  which  passes  the  old  county  road  from 
West  Townaend  to  Ashby,  extending,  perhaps,  a  mile 
both  north  and  south  of  this  thoroughfare.  It  was 
so  called  from  a  garrison-house  which  stood  on  its 
eastern  slope  in  the  town  of  Ashby,  on  which  a  can- 
non was  placed  by  the  settlers  to  give  an  alarm  in 
case  of  the  incursions  of  Indiana.  A  few  farms  on 
this  hill,  at  the  west  and  northwest  of  Ash  Swamp, 
are  of  excellent  quality,  the  soil  containing  just 
enough  argillaceous  matter  to  prevent  the  cultivated 
fields  from  being  washed  by  heavy  rains,  and  to  hold 
moisture  during  the  drouths  of  summer.  Some  heavy 
crops  of  grass  have  been  taken  off  from  these  farms. 

Bayberry  Hill,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the 
town,  has  nearly  half  of  its  territory  in  Lunenburg. 
On  the  north  and  west  aides  of  this  hill  its  ascent  is 
quite  steep,  and  the  approaches  to  it  are  somewhat 
difficult.  Two  or  three  hundred  acres  on  its  top  are 
comparatively  level.  The  land  here  is  rocky,  cold  and 
backward  in  the  spring.  Formerly  there  were  several 
farmers  who  produced  large  and  valuable  crops  of 
peaches  on  this  hill,  but  for  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  a  small  amount  of  this  fruit  sent  to  market 
from  this  town.  There  is  a  standpoint  on  the  summit 
of  this  hill  from  which  a  prospect  of  panoramic  beauty 
may  be  seen,  having  the  three   villages  of  Townsend 


in  the  foreground  situated  about  equidistant  in  .in 
elongated  basin,  widening  from  the  northwest  to  the 
southeast  and  shut  in  by  these  hills,  dotted  with 
white  dwellings,  pastures,  fields  and  forests.  Five 
brooks  which  drain  parts  of  Mason,  Ashby,  New 
Ipswich,  Fitchburg  and  Lunenburg  converge  into 
Ash  Swamp,  situated  in  tl#  west  part  of  the  town. 

SyUANicooK  River  is  the  product  of  these  streams, 
and  it  takes  its  course  through  Townsend  from  north- 
west to  southeast,  turning  to  the  right  on  leaving  the 
town  and  in  its  onward  course  forms  the  boundary 
line  between  Groton  and  Shirley  till  it  empties  intci 
the  Nashua.  It  is  the  largest  tributary  to  that  river, 
and  has  furnished  motive-power  which  has  been 
utilized,  since  17.34,  at  several  places  in  this  town. 

WoRDEN  PoN'D,  a  small  sheet  of  clear  water,  situ- 
ated in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town,  near  Ashl>y 
line,  is  the  only  natural  pond  worthy  of  notice.  It 
baa  no  visible  outlet,  and  the  probability  is  that  it  h.is 
some  subterranean  connection  with  Pearl  Hill  Brook, 
whereby  it  becomes  replenished,  while  other  streams, 
during  a  drouth,  afford  a  small  How  of  water.  It  is 
considerably  frequented  in  early  winter  for  fishing 
through  the  ice. 

As  a  farming  town,  Townsend  is  inferior  to  Lu- 
nenburg and  some  other  towns  in  Worcester  County, 
but  compared  with  the  other  joining  towns,  it  is 
naturally  as  good  and  better  than  some  of  them. 
The  farms  have  been  neglected,  so  that  agriculture 
is  not  a  branch  of  industry  of  "hich  the  peoi)ie 
are  particularly  proud.  Too  much  attention  hits 
been  given  to  the  coopering  business,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  good  cows,  cleanly  cultivated  fields  and  well- 
filled  barns;  yet  its  inhabitants  regard  their  lines  as 
bavins  '"fallen  in  ple.isant  place.t,  and  that  they  have 
a  goodly  heritage."  The  situation  of  the  town  is  cimi- 
paratively  favorable  for  genial  climatic  influences. 
The  first  precursor  of  winter,  in  earnest,  is  seen  in  the 
powdered  crests  of  the  hills  at  the  west  and  north- 
west, on  the  mornings  which  follow  the  cold  Thanks- 
giving rain-storms.  Snow  appears  in  that  direction, 
occasionally,  two  or  three  weeks  before  it  is  seen  on 
Townsend  soil.  Certain  changes  in  the  air  are  notice- 
able in  traveling  to  the  northwest  from  Boston.  In 
spring,  vegetation  at  Concord,  a  little  outside  of  the 
ocean  air,  is  different  from  that  at  the  tide-water. 
Commencing  at  the  hills  bordering  on  Townsend  on 
the  west,  another  atmospheric  change  is  noticeable  ; 
while  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  farther  at 
the  northwest  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
climate.  At  the  same  time  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  greater  on  the  plains  here  than  either  on  our 
own  hills  or  those  at  the  northwest.  The  cold  waves 
of  air,  following  up  the  Nashua  and  Squanicook  to  the 
Harbor  Pond,  cause  that  locality  and  its  surroundings 
to  be  the  coldest  of  any  part  of  Townsend. 

The  provincial  Governor  assumed  theresponeibility 
of  giving  names  to  towns  and  counties,  which  were 
generally  called  for  one  of  his  intimate  friends  or 
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some  person  of  rank  or  of  the  nobility.  The  Gov- 
ernor named  this  town  in  honor  of  Viscount  Charles 
Townsheud,  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  War,  and  his 
contemporary.  About  1780  the  town  clert  and 
others  began  to  spell  Townshend  by  omitting  the  /» 
aud  giving  it  its  present  orthography.  Thence  till 
about  180O  the  custom  was  to  spell  the  word  both 
ways,  since  which  time  the  correct  method  of  spell- 
ing has  been  abandoned,  perhaps  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  good  taste  or  jastice.  The  town  has 
three  postal  centres,  known  as  Townsend  Harbor, 
Townsend  and  West  Townsend,  each  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  other  and  clustering  on  both 
banks  of  the  Squanicook.  The  Peterborough  and 
Shirley  Railroad,  a  branch  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad 
(completed  in  1849),  passes  through  the  town,  touch- 
ing the  three  villages  daily  with  three  regular  pas- 
senger trains  each  way. 

The  first  paper  title  to  any  land  in  Townsend  was 
made  on  the  lith  day  of  September,  Hilly,  which 
conveyed  to  William  Hathorn  a  mile  square,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  : 

*' Liiyd  out  (o  the  Wor«pff" '*  William  Haiithorn,  Esq.,  six  hnndreil 
anil  forty  acredof  lunil,  more  or  Ie«9,  lying  in  tlieWihlerneuaon  the  north 
of  (fronton  riVfT,  at  a  plare  railed  Ity  the  Indians,  WiHierinaaauck,  on 
the  west  side  n(  sayd  hill.  It  heRins  at  a  prpat  Hemlock  tree  atandiot; 
on  the  west  side  of  the  sayd  hill  marketl  with  H,  and  rnnns  north  un«l 
by  eiidt  three  hundred  aud  twenty  |)ule,  to  a  miiple  tree  marked  \v^  H  ; 
from  theucp  it  muni  West  and  hy  north  three  hundred  aud  twenty  pole 
to  a>4takuaud  atones;  from  thence  it  ninna  a-mth  A  by  west  three  liun 
ilred  and  twenty  P'lle  to  u  great  p'ne  In  a  little  swamp,  niarketl  w»»»  H  ; 
fnirn  thence  it  rnnna  ettat  &  by  aonth  to  the  first  liemli>ck.  All  the 
lyneaare  rvnue  A  the  trees  are  well  runrked.  It  cuntaynesa  niileaqnare 
and  in  laved  e\tu:tly  M'lnare,  aa  may  liee;iMily  denioiistrateil  hy  ye  platform 
inserteit  vnderneath  X  is  on  nie. 

".Jonathan  Danforth,  Survejor. 

"The  crHtrt  alli)WB  it  jipproves  of  Iliia  returue,  ao  it  interferes  nut  wtb 
fiirmi-r  gnints." 

William  Hathorn  was  a  magistrate  in  Salem  when 
the  <iuttkera  commenced  their  eccentric  and  indecent 
procecilings  "  against  the  peace  and  dignity  ''  of  the 
Colony;  and  a  captain  of  the  Salem  militia  during 
the  Indian  war,  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major.  He  was  a  ileputy  to  the  General  Court  two  or 
three  times.  Speaker  in  liiCl.and  a  man  of  promi- 
nence. "Hathorn"s  farm,"  so-called,  was  situated 
on  the  wealern  slope  of  what  was  formerly  known  as 
Wallace  Hill,  including  the  meadows  at  its  base,  and 
was  undoubte<lly  selected  from  the  unbroken  wilder- 
ness on  account  of  the  spontaneous  growth  of  gra-sa 
which  this  meadow  produced.  The  Indian  name  in 
this  grant  has  been  found  spelled  quite  differently  in 
different  records.  In  both  the  town  and  the  proprie- 
tors' records  the  word  is  almost  invariably  Xi8se<|uas- 
.-iick.  This  word  translated  signifies  the  two  pine 
place  {nisii,  two;  coos,  pines;  and  ict,  a  locative  par- 
ticle). This  word  has  never  been  applied  to  any 
other  locality.  There  is  no  evidence  showing  that 
the  Indians  ever  made  Townsend  a  permanent  place 
of  abode.  There  might  have  been  two  large  or  pe- 
culiarly situated  pines  on  this  bill  which  served  them 
as  a  guide  in  their  journeys  from  Lancaster  to  Dun- 


stable, where  the  Nashua  River  joins  the  Merrimac, 
which  was  one  of  their  favorite  fishing-grounds. 

In  1702  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  com- 
menced issuing  paper  money  to  pay  debts  which  ac- 
cumulated from  the  expense  of  the  Indian  wars  and 
other  causes.  The  inflation  of  the  currency,  together 
with  a  strong  passion  and  greed  for  landed  estates, 
brought  to  the  surface  a  class  of  speculators  who 
were  anxious  to  havtf  new  towns  granted  and  sur- 
veyed. 

In  1719  a  certain  number  of  men,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  whom  belonged  to  Concord,  petitioned  the 
General  Court  for  the  grant  of  two  towns  at  the 
"  Westerly  side  of  Groton."  This  was  soon  after 
Groton  had  been  re-surveyed  by  Samuel  Danforth, 
who  established  the  northwest  corner  of  Groton  on  the 
easterly  side  of  "  Wistequaset  Hill,"  thereby  giving 
to  Groton  the  gore  of  land  between  the  north  line  of 
that  town  and  the  south  line  of  old  Dunstable,  hav- 
ing the  east  lines  of  Lunenburg  and  Townsend  as 
they  now  are  for  its  western  boundary.  By  this  sur- 
vey Groton  obtained  large  portions  of  land  which  are 
now  included  within  the  limits  of  the  townships  of 
Pepperell  and  Shirley.  On  the  7th  of  December, 
1719,  the  General  Court  made  the  following  grant 
which  is  of  great  importance,  for  it  is  not  only  the 
foundation  of  the  municipal  rights  of  the  town,  but  it 
is  the  base  upon  which  rest  the  titles  to  all  the  real 
estate  in  Townsend  except  Hathorn's  mile  square. 
It  is  here  given  entire  from  an  exact  copy  of  the  co- 
lonial records : 

*Mnno  Begni  RegU  Georgii  Miujnm  Brittannfe  Srxto.  At  a  great  and  Gen- 
eral Court  or  Aasenibly  fur  his  Majesty's  Province  of  the  Ma«achusetta 
Itay,  in  New  England,  t)egun  and  held  at  Boston,  upon  Wednesday,  the 
twenty.seveDth  of  May,  1719,  and  continued  by  Prorogation  to  Wednes- 
day, the  fourth  of  November,  1719,  and  then  met,  being  their  second 
aeaaion." 

"Monday,  December  7,  1710. 

"In  Ihe  house  of  Representatives,  the  vote  for  granting  two  uew 
towns  was  brought  down  from  the  Ijoard  with  .\meudnients,  which  were 
read  and  agreed  to.  And  the  said  vote  is  as  follows,  viz.;  Voted,  That 
two  new  towns,  each  containing  a  tjuantlty  of  land  not  exceeding  six 
uiilefl  square,  be  laid  out  in  as  regular  Forma  as  Land  will  allow  ;  to  be 
settled  iu  a  defensible  manner  on  the  Westerly  aide  of  Groton  West  line, 
and  that  Wlllfam  Tailor,  Samuel  Tbaxter,  Francis  Fullam,  Esqrs.,  Cnpt. 
.luhn  Shipley  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Whitteniore  be  a  committee  fully  em. 
powered  to  allot  and  grunt  out  the  land  contained  in  each  of  the  said 
towns  (a  lot  not  to  exceed  Two  hundred  and  fifty  acret,),  to  such  per- 
dona,  and  only  such  as  will  eflectnally  settle  the  same  within  the  space 
of  three  yeara  next  ensuing  the  laying  out  and  granting  such  by  the 
Committee,  who  are  instructed  to  admit  eighty  families  or  pentona  in 
each  town  at  least  who  shall  pay  to  the  said  Committee  for  the  use  of 
the  Province,  the  eum  of  Ave  pounds  for  each  allotment,  which  shall  be 
granted  and  allotted  as  aforesaid ;  and  that  each  person  to  whom  such 
lot  or  lots  shall  be  granted  or  laid  out,  aball  he  obliged  to  build  a  good 
Dwelling  House  thereon,  and  inhabit  it ;  and  also  to  break  up  and  fence 
in  three  acres  of  land  at  the  least,  within  the  term  of  three  yean;  and 
that  there  he  laid  out  and  reserved  fur  the  flrxt  settled  minister  a  good, 
convenient  Lot ;  also  a  Lot  for  the  school,  and  a  ministerial  lot  and  a 
Lot  for  Harvard  College,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  each  ;  and  the 
Settlers  be  obliged  to  build  a  good,  convenient  House  for  the  worship  of 
Hod,  in  each  of  the  said  Towns,  within  the  term  of  four  yeare ;  and  to 
pay  the  charges  of  the  neceasary  aurveya,  and  the  Committee  for  their 
aervice  in  and  about  the  premisea ;  and  that  >he  Committee  give  public 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  when  and  where  they  will  meet  to  grant 
allottments. 

"Consented  to  Sajo..  SHtjrt" 
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The  townships  of  Lunenburg   and  Townsend,  by 
this  order  or  grant  of  the  General  Court,  were  called 
into  existence  from  the  "  countrie  land  "  of  the  Prov- 
ince and  trom   a  territory  previously  called  Turkey 
Hills.     From  the  date  of  the  grant  till  each  of  these 
towns  was  surveyed  and  received  its  respective  char- 
ter, Lunenburg  was  called  Turkey  Hills,  and  Town- 
send  was  called  The  North  Town,  sometimes  Turkey 
Hills  North   Town.    The  committee  named  in  the 
grant  called  their  first  meeting  at  the  inn  of  Jona- 
than Hobart,  of  Concord,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1720, 
when  seventy-two  of  the  eighty  shares  in  North  Town 
were    taken    up,  some   subscribers   paying  the   five 
pounds,  others  paying  only  a  part,  and  others  noth- 
ing at  that  time.    Twenty-four  of  these  seventy-two 
shareholders  belonged  to  Concord.     At  a  subsequent 
meeting  the  other  eight  shares  were  taken,  but  the 
names  of  those  who  took  them  do  not  appear  on  the 
manuscript  record  of  Francis  FuUam,  the  clerk  of  the 
committee.     This  manuscript  is  preserved  in  Harvard 
College  Library.     It  was  impossible  for  the  original 
proprietors  of  the  town  to  conform  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  grant.     The  Indian  war  of  those  days  delayed 
the  settlement  of  the  town  for  some  time  and  men 
hesitated  to  leave  the  older  settlements  for  fear  of  In- 
dian  incursions.     The   "  convenient  house  for  the 
worship  of  God"  was  not  built  (in  part)  till  1730.     It 
was  a  rude,  cheap  house  and  the  only  one  in  town 
that  was  built  of  sawed  lumber.     Only  a  few  of  the 
men  who  met  at  Concord  with  the  committee  to  sub- 
scribe  for  an  eightieth  part  of  the  town  in  1719  ever 
saw  the  town,  the  settlement  was  so  long  delayed. 
The  first  birth  in  Townsend  was  in  1728,  during  which 
year  a  few  families  came  here  from  Chelmsford,  Gro- 
ton  and  Woburn.     Some  men  from  Groton,  who  had 
land  here,  came  up  and  cleared  the  land  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  for  two  or  three  years  previous  and  returned 
home  and  spent  the  winter.    The  petitioners  of  the 
North  Town  for  a  charter,  in  1732,  signed  by  the  set- 
tlers of  the  North  Town,  represented  "  that  the  town 
was  completely  filled  with  inhabitants,"  when  prob- 
ably there  were  less  than  two  hundred  people  in  town. 
One  of  the  conditions  in  all  land  grants  was,  "  Pro- 
vided it  doth  not  interfere  with  any  former  grant." 
Dunstable  received  its  charter  in  1673,  or  about  fifty 
years  before  any  man  except  Major  Hathorn  owned 
any  Townsend  soil.    The  North  Town   men  found 
their  east  line,  bounded  on  Groton,  running  north 
17i°  east  from  Lunenburg  corner,  was  less  than  six 
miles  long;  so  they  interfered  with  a  former  grant  by 
pushing  their  northeast  corner  up   into  Dunstable, 
fearing  that  they  would  not  get  their  six  miles  square, 
as  was  promised  by  the  act  of  1719.    They  desired 
and  expected  their  east  line,  running  northerly  from 
Lunenburg  northeast  corner,  to  continue  "  north  seven- 
teen and  one-half  degrees  east,"  after  reaching  Groton 
northwest  corner,  and  penetrate  the  town  of  Dunstable 
m  that  direction.     This  created  a  bitter  controversy 
between  the  two  towns,  the  settlement  of  which  has 


never  been  explained  and  no  one  knows  much  about 
it  from  the  fact  that  the  Dun.-<table  records  of  that 
period  are  lost.  In  1732  the  General  Court  settled 
the  matter  partla  in  the  charter  for  Townsend  by  di- 
viding the  territory  claimed  by  Townsend  between 
the  two  towns  ;  but  until  the  Province  line  was  estab- 
lished, in  1741,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  charter.  Town- 
send  had  no  northeast  corner. 

CHABTEB    OF  T0WN8F.ND. 

''Whereas  the  northerly  part  of  Turkey  Hills,  so-called,  is  completely 
filled  with  inhabitaDts.  and  who  are  now  about  settling  a  learned  and  or - 
tbodo\  minister  among  them,  and  have  addresseil  tbirt  court  that  tliey  may 
be  set  off  a  district  and  8epta)rate  town,  and  be  vested  with  all  the  pow- 
ers and  privileges  of  a  town  ;  Be  it  therefore  enoctdJ  by  liis  excellency 
the  governor,  council  and  repreflentatives  in  General  <-'ourt  assem  bled, 
and  by  the  antbority  of  the  same, — 

"That  the  northerly  part  of  Turkey  Hills,  as  hereafter  bounded  and 
described,  be  and  bereby  iseet  off  and  and  constituted  a  aepialrate  town- 
ship by  tbe  name  of  Townahend,  the  bounds  of  said  township  to  be  as 
followeth,  Vict.  ;  Beginning  at  a  heap  of  stones  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Lunenburg;  so  ninniog  east  thiity-tw.t  degrees  and  one-half  south, 
three  thousand  and  fifty  rods,  to  a  heap  of  stones  in  firoton  line  ;  then 
bounded  on  Groton  line,  north  seventeen  degrews  and  an  Imrtf  east  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  rwls  to  u  heap  of  stones  at  Groton 
northwest  corner;  from  thence  running 'due  north,  leaving  eighty 
acres  out  of  the  plan  to  the  town  uf  Dunstable;  then  running  fioni 
Dunstable  west  line  on  province  land,  west  thirty-one  degrees  and  an 
half  north  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  rods,  to  a  tree  marked  ; 
then  running  south,  thirty-aix  degl-ees  west  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
Lunenburg,  where  the  bounds  tirst  began,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  rods.  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  be  construed 
to  etfect  the  rights  of  tbe  proprietors  of  the  land  called  Ualhorn's  farm, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  lands,  as  before  described  and  bounded; 
be  and  hereby  are  vested  with  the  powers,  privileges  and  immunities 
that  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  towns  of  this  province  are  or  ought 
to  l>e  vested  with.  Provided,  That  the  said  town  of  Townshend  ilo, 
within  the  space  of  two  years  from  the  publication  ol  this  act,  (irociire 
and  settle  a  learned  orthodox  minister  of  good  cunversalloii,  and  make 
provision  for  his  comfortable  and  honorable  support.  In  the  House  <.f  Kep- 
resentativea,  .lune  ^'J,  17U2,  ordered  that  Mr.  Joseph  .'Stevens,  one  t.f  the 
principal  inhabitants  o(  the  town  ui  Townshend,  be  and  hereby  is  fully 
impowered  to  assemble  and  couvene  the  inhaliitiint.'  of  said  town  to 
chose  town  oftlcers  to  stand  until  the  anniversary  lueetiiig  in  March 
next,  any  law,  usage  or  custom  to  tbe  contrary  notwithstanding. 
"  Sent  up  for  concurrence, 

*'.T.  <it;iN<'\,  !>peiiker. 
"  In  council  June  ;10.  1732,  Received  and  concure<l, 

**  J.  WlLL.\RD,  S^crftury. 
"June  30,  1732,  consented  to  J.  Belcher." 

From  the  grant  it  appears  that  Townsend  acquired, 
in  1732,  about  forty -two  square  miles  of  land  instead 
of  thirty-six,  as  contemplated  by  the  act  of  1719. 
Perhaps  this  liberality  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  General  Court  were  part 
owners  of  the  North  Town  and  assisted  in  making 
the  survey  of  the  town.  Its  northeast  and  southwest 
lines  were  parallel,  the  northeast  line  being  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  southwest  line.  The  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Dunstable  was  about  two  miles  farther  west 
than  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  Groton  northwest 
corner,  so  that  the  northeast  line  of  Townsend  must 
have  been  more  than  nine  miles  long,  and  the  south- 
west line  more  than  nine  miles  and  one-half.  Prob- 
ably it  was  the  intention  of  the  General  Court  that 
the  proprietors  of  Townsend  and  Dunstable  should 
agree  upon  a  point  for  a  northeast  corner  of  Town- 
send  which  was  to  be  legalized  at  a  future  period. 

The  running  of  the  Province  line,  in  1741,  settled 
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manj  disputes  about  land  titles,  and  certainly  was  a 
great  benefit  to  New  Hampshire,  which  received  a 
fresh  impetus  in  civilization  by  acquiring  from  Mass- 
achusetts twenty-  eight  townships  which  werechartered 
by  that  Province,  besides  large  tract  of  land  never 
incorporated  into  towns.  Dunstable  (then  in  Middle- 
sex County)  was  severed  in  twain,  the  larger  and  more 
eligible  part  being  left  in  New  Hampshire.  Town- 
send  lost  about  one-third  of  its  territory  by  this  line 
but  found  a  northeast  corner  of  the  town  located  con- 
siderably south  of  the  point  for  whiph  it  contended. 
Parts  of  Brookline,  Mason  and  New  Ipswich,  in  New 
Hampshire,  were  then  taken  from  Townsend.  The 
proprietors  of  Townsend  felt  much  uneasiness,  on 
account  of  their  loss  of  laud  caused  by  this  new  line. 
Jasher  Wyman,  who  was  clerk  of  the  proprietors, 
not  only  lost  his  laud,  a  part  of  which  was  under  cul- 
tivation, but  his  improvements,  including  a  mill 
which  stood  near  the  spot  where  the  mill  situated 
nearest  to  the  titate  line  in  Brookline  now  stands. 
Colonel  William  Lawrence,  of  Groton,  lost  about  four 
hundred  acres  of  nou-rejideut  land,  and  John  Farrar 
was  forced  away  from  his  home  by  a  writ  of  eject- 
ment. 

Jonas  Clark  and  John  Stevens  were  also  losers. 
These  lands  are  now  in  Brookline.  These  losers  of 
land  petitioned  the  General  Court  at  different  times 
for  grants  of  land  to  make  themselves  whole,  and  the 
court  responded  favorably,  and  granted  tracts  of  land 
at  three  ditfereut  times,  none  of  which  were  ever  any 
benefit  to  the  proprietors.  The  fourth  grant  was 
made  in  1785,  when  a  township  marked  No.  Ill,  on 
Rufus  Putnam's  plan  of  a  set  of  towns  in  the  extreme 
east  part  of  Lincoln  County  (now  Washington),  in 
the  district  of  Maine,  was  granted  to  the  proprietors. 
The  Townseud  people  never  received  any  profit  from 
this  grant,  and  the  township  itself  (which  is  now 
(Jharlotte)  was  not  settled  till  1810,  or  about  sixty 
years  after  the  lands  in  Townsend  were  lost. 

The  town  of  .Vshby  was  chartered  in  1767.  It  was 
taken  from  Fitch  burg,  .Vshburnham  and  Townsend, 
the  last-named  town  contributing  more  than  one-half 
of  the  territory  to  make  the  new  town.  The  only 
alterations  in  the  boundary-lines  of  Townsend  since  it 
\va.s  chartered  were  caused  by  the  establishing  of  the 
Provincejine  in  1741,  and  the  creating  of  the  town  of 
Ashby  in  17tj7. 

There  were,  at  first,  two  divisions  of  land  out, 
running  northerly  from  the  river,  by  the  line  of 
Groton,  across  the  east  end  of  the  town.  In  1733 
a  third  division  was  made  which  extended  nearly 
two  miles  west  from  Groton  line.  The  east  end  of 
the  "  House  Lota  "'  abutted  on  a  "  six  rod  way,  run- 
ning nearly  north  and  south,"  which  is  now  the 
road  leading  over  Nissetiuassick  Hill.  The  west 
end  of  the  second  division  also  abutted  on  this  road, 
which  was  the  longest  and  widest  highway  laid  out 
by  the  proprietors,  now  in  use.  The  proprietors 
made  ample  reservations  for  roads.      .Vlmost   every 


deed  closed  with  these  words:  "There  is  also  an 
allowance  for  a  way  whenever  the  town  shall  think 
it  necessary."  No  matter  how  rugged  aid  precip- 
itous, marshy  or  ledgy,  whether  the  land  was  on  rat- 
tlesnake Hill  or  the  rough  peaks  which  are  now  in 
>Jorthem  Ashby,  that  ubiquitous  "allowance  for  a 
way "  was  sure  to  be  present.  The  road  entering 
I  he  northeast  corner  of  the  town,  running  nearly 
south  for  a  short  distance,  then  turning  easterly 
and  running  about  half-way  from  the  State  line  to 
the  harbor,  to  the  point  where  one  road  turns  to- 
ward Pepperell  and  another  westerly,  was  the  road 
between  the  first  and  second  divisions  then  laid  out. 
No  original  proprietor,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
court's  committee,  could  hold  more  thau  200  acres 
in  one  body,  although  he  had  a  right  to  one- 
eightieth  of  all  the  land  in  the  town.  Lots  in 
these  divisions  contained  about  fifty  acres,  and  are 
designated  in  the  proprietors'  records  as  "  original 
house  lots."  There  were  more  than  100  lots  in 
these  three  divisions,  and  was  it  determined  by  lot  or 
chance  where  each  man's  lot  should  be  located, 
nothing  could  be  more  fair  than  this  method. 
.Vfter  this  drawing,  when  the  fourth  and  fifth  divi- 
sions were  laid  out,  the  second  fitty  acres  or  more 
would  be  exchanged  by  these  men  with  each  other, 
*o  that  their  lands  would  become  more  in  one  body. 
Sometimes,  if  a  proprietor  were  not  present  at  a 
drawing,  a  committee,  composed  of  men  of  their 
number  and  choice,  and  sometimes  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Court,  would  designate  the 
lot.  At  this  distance  from  that  period,  not  much 
being  a  ma'.ter  of  record,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  precise  location  of  the  lands  and  houses  of  many 
of  the  first  settlers  can  be  designated  ;  and  if  it 
were  practicable,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  any 
description  that  would  be  quite  intelligible  to  peo- 
ple now  living  would  perhaps  be  obscure  and  with- 
out meaning  to  the  future  men  and  women  of  Town- 
^end.  Some  of  .the  first  settlers  are  worthy  of  partic- 
ular notice. 

Jasher  Wyman,  the  first  clerk  of  the  proprietors, 
and  who  filled  that  ofiice  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  His  spell- 
ing and  language  in  the  records  are  excellent,  and  his 
penmanship  good.  He  came  from  Woburn.  When 
he  lost  his  property  and  land  in  New  Hampshire  he  * 
moved  back  to  one  of  his  lots  in  Townsend,  where  he 
died  September  19,  1757. 

Captain  John  Stevens  came  from  Grotou,  and  was 
an  innholder.  Some  of  the  regularly  called  meetings 
of  the  proprietors  were  held  at  his  public-house.  He 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  land  surveyor  and  the 
owner  of  more  acres  of  land  thau  any  other  person  in 
this  vicinity. 

Ephraim  Sawtell  came  from  Groton,  and  his 
house  and  land  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  Harbor 
Pond,  his  house-lot  extending  northerly  to  land  of 
Jeremiah  Ball.      He  was  strictly  puritanical  in   his 
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views  and  acts.  He  was  moderator  of  several  of  the 
proprietors'  meetings,  and  lost  considerable  by  the 
Province  line  of  1741. 

Tl.MOTHY  Heai.d  lived  iu  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
on  the  road  leading  from  the  first  bridge  above  the 
Harbor  Pond,  near  the  top  of  the  liill,  where  a  trav- 
eler first  begins  to  lose  sight  of  the  Harbor,  going 
towards  "South  Row."  Tradition  informs  us  that  he 
was  a  disciple  of  Nimrod,  and  that  he  was  noted  for 
his  destruction  of  wild  beasts.  He  lived  in  a  garri- 
son-house, the  cellar  of  which  can  be  seen  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Joseph  Stevens,  who  was  empowered  by  the  act 
of  incorporaliim  (o  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors, was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  and  of  strict 
integrity.  He  lived  on  the  second  lot  on  the  road 
leading  from  Jeremiah  Ball's  house,  northeasterly,  at 
the  base  of  the  hill,  near  Pepperell  line. 

John  W.4.llac'e,  his  brothers  and  nephews. were 
of  Scotch-Irieh  descent.  They  settled  on  Nisseqiias- 
sick  Hill,  which  was  for  a  long  time  known  as  Wal- 
lace Hill.  \{.  one  time  there  were  five  or  si.K  fami- 
lies by  this  name  in  Townsend,  but  at  present  there 
is  not  a  voter  in  town  descended  from  the  original 
settler  by  the  name  of  Wallace.  John  Wallace 
bought  hi.s  farm  from  Thomius  Phillips  in  1734,  which 
was  situated  on  the  east  end  of  Hathoru's  farm,  abut- 
ting on  "the  six-rod  way."  They  were  coopers,  and 
introduced  this  branch  of  industry  into  this  town. 
This  business  h:vs,  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
brought  more  money  into  Townsend  than  all  other 
industries  added  together.  For  some  reason  unknown 
to  the  writer,  Joseph  Stevens  waived  his  right  o( 
calling  the  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors  after  the 
incorporation  of  the  town,  and  this  duty  devolved  on 
Benjamin  Precott,  Esq.,  of  Groton,  who,  in  His 
Majesty's  name,  required  and  commanded  John 
Stevens  to  "  notify  the  proprietors  of  Townshend  to 
meetatthePublick  Meeting-Houseon  the  lastMonday 
in  July,"  for  the  choice  of  town  officers  and  other 
purposes,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

Daniel  Taylor  lived  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town.  He  owned  a  large  quantity  of  land  and  was  a 
slave-owner,  and  besides  he  had  much  personal  prop- 
erty. 

Isaac  Spauldinh  came  from  Chelmsford  at  an 
•«arly  date  and  lived  on  the^ south  side  of  the  Harbor 
Pond.  He  was  a  man  of  iuduence  and  the  first  deacon 
of  the  church  in  Townsend  and  one  of  the  selectmen 
several  times.  Our  limits  forbid  anything  further 
concerning  the  settlers  and  founders  of  this  town, 
quite  a  number  of  whom  were  military  men,  some 
holding  commissions  under  the  King,  and  again 
under  the  Commonwealth  after  independence  was 
obtained. 

Something  of  an  incomprehensible  character  comes 
down  to  us  from  these  bold  and  intrepid  men.  They 
appear  almost  within  the  environment  of  romance, 
rather  than  human  beings  struggling  for  homes  where 


they  couhl  enjoy  "  freedom  to  worship  God.'  Some 
barrier,  always  overcome,  generally  interposed  be- 
tween them  and  success.  X  wilderness  wasdisplaced, 
and  in  its  stead  Ceres  and  Pomona  smiled  in  thesun- 
light.  A  savage  foe  lurked  around  their  cabins  and 
garrisons,  but  "the  anointed  children  of  education 
were  too  powerful  for  the  tribes  of  the  ignorant;" 
and  when,  after  a  long  time,  they  began  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labors,  and  hymns  of  gratitude  ascended 
from  their  altars,  their  King  taxed  them  beyond  their 
endurance  and  compelled  them  to  draw  the  sword. 
Then  came  "  the  tug  of  war,"  in  which  they  were 
ayiiin  victorious.  Would  that  the  photographer's  art 
could  reach  back  and  give  us  the  forms  and  features 
of  thene  brave  men.  But,  like  the  knights  of  oUKii 
times, 

"  Their  .iw.trili*  nn*  rii>t, 
Tlieir  iHiiifti  are  iIiihI, 
Tlieir  Minis,  we  trust, 
Aro  with  the  JiiHt." 

E('CLEsiA>TifAL  .Vffaiks. — Agreeably  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  charter  of  the  town,  the  settlers,  soon 
as  pos.sible,  [)laccd  themselves  within  the  sound  ol 
the  gos|)el  and  ordained  a  "  learneil  orthoilo.v  minis- 
ter of  good  conversatiiiii."  Their  house  of  worslii|i 
had  been  built  three  or  four  years  belbre  they  were 
able  to  settle  a  minister.  Before  they  had  a  minister 
they  were  accustomed  to  go  to  Groton,  on  the  Sab- 
bath, to  hear  Rev.  Mr.  Trowbridge,  traveling  through 
the  woods  on  horseback,  by  couples  (man  and  wife), 
and  crossing  thp  Nashua  River  at  "stony  fording- 
place,"  where  the  bridge  now  is  on  the  main  road 
between  Pepperell  and  Groton.  Fre<nienlly  men  went 
on  foot  the  same  route  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

Xl  atown-meeting  in  March,  17;i4,  "  voted  tochoose 
a  committee  of  three  to  purchiss  a  lot  for  the  minie- 
ter."  Presumably  this  minister  was  the  Rev.  Phine- 
has  Hemenway,  who  was  )>reaching  as  a  candidate, 
for  he  was  ordained  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
following  <  )ctober.  His  house  stood  on  the  east  side 
of  the  road,  nearly  a  ijuarter  of  a  mile  northerly 
from  where  the  meeting-house  stood  on  the  hill. 

Rev.  Phinehas  Hemenway  was  born  in  Framing- 
ham,  .\pril  2G,  170(>.  His  father,  Joshua  Hemenway, 
came  from  Ro.xbury,  where  he  received  a  superior  ed- 
ucation for  the  time.  He  was  town  school-master  the 
same  year  that  his  son  Phinehas  was  born,  and  a  man 
of  decided  convictions  and  an  earnest  worker  in  the 
church.  Phinehas,  the  son,  grew  up  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  home,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1730.  No  traditions  as  to  his  person  or 
character  are  preserved  in  the  family.  He  was  the 
first  native  born  son  of  Framingham  to  graduate  at 
college,  and  was  elected  master  of  the  grammar  school 
in  that  town  at  the  close  of  his  senior  year,  for  which 
he  received  the  annual  salary  of  iiilo.  He  married 
Mrs.  Sarah  Stevens,  of  Marlborough,  May  8,  17.3!), 
who  survived  him,  and,  in  October,  17(il,  she  married 
Daniel  Taylor,  of  Concord.  He  died  May  2(J,  17G0. 
The  church  book  of  records  kept  by  him  is  consider- 
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ably  mutilated,  but  it  coDtaius  everything  from  bis  pen 
that  has  been  preserved.  It  contains  the  church 
covenant,  which  is  the  only  pieceof  literature  whereby 
we  can  judge  of  hia  scholarship.  The  church  was 
organized  with  sixteen  male  members,  whose  names 
wereaafoUows :  PhinehasHemenway,  Joseph  Stevens, 
William  Clark,  Nathaniel  Tailor,  Daniel  Tailor, 
Joseph  Baldwin,  John  Stevens,  James  McDonald, 
John  Wallis,  Samuel  Manning,  Jacob  Baldwin, 
Samuel  Clark,  John  Slowen,  Benjamin  Tailor,  Isaac 
Spalding,  Jeremiah  Ball.  ° 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  church,  some  of 
the  wives  of  these  men,  and  others  of  the  same  sex, 
were  received  into  the  church.  Of  this  number  we 
find  "  On  March  11,  1739,  Sarah  Hemenway,  ye  wife 
of  ye  Rev.  Phinehas  Hemenway,  having  received  a 
letter  of  di.smissiou  from  ye  church  of  Southboro',  was 
received  into  our  church  fellosvship  and  communion." 

During  Jlr.  Hemenway's  pastorate,  which  covered  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty-nix  years,  the  church  in- 
creased in  numbers  from  sixteen  to  seventy-nine.  The 
church  book  of  records  contains  (or  rather  contained, 
for  some  part  of  it  is  gone)  a  full  account  of  the 
names  of  the  church  members,  the  baptisms  admin- 
istered and  the  marriages  performed  by  the  pastors, 
together  with  some  examples  of  church  discipline. 
The  book  gives  an  idea  of  the  state  of  .-society  as  well 
as  the  fidelity  with  which  our  fathers  adhered  to  their 
church  covenant.  Then  the  black  and  white  races 
were  amicably  as.sociated  together. 

"  On  December  14,  IT')"),  was  baptized  .\ndrew  Not- 
grass,  a  servant  child  of  Williutu  and  Eunice  Clark." 

■' <  )n  May  11),  1745,  Ania,  a  negro  servant  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Brooks,  wa.s  received  into  full  communion 
with  the  church  of  Christ  in  T^iwnshend." 

The  second  minister  was  Rev.  Samuel  Dix,  a  native 
of  Reading,  horn  March  2;j,  17:!tj;  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  17")8 ;  ordained  March  4,  17til, 
died  November  12,  1707,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  p.istorate.  Mr.  Dix  was  admirably  adapted  to  the 
sacred  calling  which  he  es|)ou.sed.  He  was  dignified 
without  coldness  or  arrogance,  cheerful  without  levity, 
and  strictly  courteous  and  condescending  in  his  de- 
[)ortment.  He  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  his 
paitoral  duties  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
patriotic  scriiions  delivered  during  the  early  part  of 
the  Revolulionary  War,  he  labored  faithfully  for  "  a 
crown  incorruptable,"  both  for  himself  and  the  peo- 
|de  committed  to  his  charge.  He  was  an  excellent 
classical  scholar,  and  ;us  a  writer  he  would  lose  noth- 
ing by  comparison  with  his  contemporaries  in  the 
ministry  or  those  who  succeeded  him  in  the  church 
in  Townsend. 

Rev.  David  Palmer,  the  third  pastor,  was  born  June 
2i),  17i;s,  at  Windham,  Connecticut;  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College,  1701) ;  was  preceptor  of  New  Ips- 
wich Academy,  1798;  ordained  third  pastor  in  Town- 
send,  January  1,  1S0<) ;  married  Chloe  Kinsley,  of  his 
native  town,  1704,  and  died  at  Townsend,  February 


15,  1849,  aged  eighty-one  years.  This  New  Year's 
day,  when  Mr.  Palmer  was  ordained,  was  a  complete 
holiday  for  Townsend.  \  great  company  assembled 
from  this  and  the  adjoining  towns  to  witness  the  cere- 
monies, and  after  the  exercises  closed  the  citizens 
generally  opened  their  houses  to  their  friends  and 
visitors  and  welcomed  them  to  tables  well  tilled  with 
substantial  edibles  "  for  the  stomach's  sake,"  when  the 
coveted  grog  and  tempting  toddy  were  passed  around. 
This  was  the  last  festival  of  the  kind  in  which  all  our 
people  participated,  for  long  before  Mr.  Palmer  left 
the  church  militant,  and  before  his  successor  was  or- 
dained it  was  my  church,  my  minister,  my  mode  of  bap- 
tism, and  sectarianism  began  to  unfurl  the  banner  of 
discord.  The  town  and  church  mgde  a  judicious 
choice  for  their  third  spiritual  adviser.  Mr.  Palmer 
was  decidedly  a  popular  man  in  all  social  relations, 
and  his  inOiience  as  a  townsman  was  felt  particularly 
by  the  children  and  youth  of  the  town.  During  most 
of  his  pastorate  it  was  the  custom,  among  their  other 
"luties,  for  the  ministers  to  examine  the  teachers,  and, 
in  part,  to  superintend  the  schools.  The  teachers  and 
scholars  were  always  glad  to  receive  a  visit  from  him. 
Besides,  he  was  a  practical  educator  outside  of  the  pul- 
pit. About  twenty  young  men  fitted  for  college  with 
him,  some. of  whom  will  be  noticed  further  along  in 
this  work.  He  was  a  successful  pastor.  During  his 
ministry  two  hundred  and  fifty  members  were  added 
to  the  church,  sixty-two  of  that  number  having 
joined  in  1826.  He  was  dismissed  in  July,  1830,  after 
a  pastorate  of  thirty  and  one-half  years.  As  a  com- 
pliment to  his  integrity  and  from  motives  of  benevo- 
lence and  respect,  he  was  elected  by  the  town  a  rep- 
resentative to  the  General  Court  in  1833  and  1834. 
Mr.  Palmer  lost  his  position  as  minister  through  the 
inHuence  of  two  or  three  men  of  wealth,  who  wanted 
a  pastor  that  would  or  could  better  combat  the  Unitar- 
ians and  their  doctrines. 

In  1829  there  was  a  disagreement  between  the  Or- 
thodox and  the  Unitjirians  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
meeting-house,  both  parties  wanting  it  at  the  same 
time.  A  majority  of  the  town,  in  sympathy  with  the 
Unitarians,  gave  the  use  of  it  to  them  more  Sabbaths 
during  the  year  than  was  agreeable  to  the  Orthodox. 
This  was  resented  to  such  an  extent  by  the  Orthodox 
that,  on  one  Sabbath  morning  when  a  man  of  the  Uni- 
tarian faith  came  to  preach  alter  the  congregation  had 
assembled,  they  left  the  house  in  a  body  and  never 
used  it  afterward.  After  the  Orthodox  .seceded  from 
the  town's  meeting-house  the  Unitarians  had  occa- 
sional preaching  in  it  for  a  year  or  more. 

Rev.  Warren  Burton  supplied  the  pulpit  part  of  the 
year  1831.  He  was  theauthorof"  The  District  School 
as  it  was,"  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  faithful  pic- 
tures of  that  institution.  He  was  learned,  eloquent 
and  witty,  and  "  truths  divine  came  mended  from  hia 
tongue."  For  the  next  three  years  the  services  at  this 
meeting-house  alternated  between  the  Unitarians  and 
the  Universalist?. 
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In  1836  Rev.  Ezekiei  L.  Bascom  preached  here  and 
gathered  a  church  consisting  of  twenty  five  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Bascom  was  a  man  of  attractive  personality 
and  a  fluent  speaker.  He  was  formerly  settled  in 
Ashby.  For  six  years  he  held  the  office  of  Grand 
Chaplain  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  in  Massachu- 
setts. Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  LTnitarian 
Church  the  Rev.  Linus  H.  Shaw  received  a  call  to 
•settle,  which  he  accepted,  and  he  was  ordained  De- 
cember '21,  1836.  There  was  a  drenching  rain  during 
all  that  day,  and  for  this  reason  there  was  not  a  large 
audience  in  attendance.  The  exercises  were  very  in- 
tere;<ting,  as  some  of  the  best  talent  in  the  denomina- 
tion took  a  part.  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  of  Ports- 
mouth, delivered  the  sermon,  and  the  charge  to  the 
|)astor  was  given  by  Rev.  Charles  Belbidge,  D.D.,  of 
Pepperell,  who  is  still  among  the  living. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  a  good  scholar,  and  his  sermons  were 
well  written,  but  as  an  extemporaneous  speaker  he 
failed.  This  was  the  cause  of  his  short  pastorate  of 
about  two  years. 

From  this  time  till  1852,  when  the  First  Parish  sold 
their  meetinghouse  to  the  Methodist  society,  the 
L^nitarians  had  no  settled  minister.  Occasionally 
the  Universalists,  as  well  as  the  Unitarians,  occupied 
the  house,  and  once  in  a  while  the  Restorationists, 
and  then  the  Methodists,  would  have  preaching  in  it. 
In  1853  the  Unitarians  built  the  house  of  worship 
which  now  stands  at  the  Harbor,  and  the  Rev.  Still- 
man  Barber  preached  for  them  about  two  years,  after 
which  time  no  money  was  collected  for  the  support 
of  preaching  by  the  Unitarians.  Mr.  Barber  left,  and 
all  interest  in  the  denomination  melted  away  like  an 
April  snow-wreath. 

In  1852  the  Rev.  Samuel  Tupper  and  his  associates 
founded  the  Methodist  Episcopal  society  here,  in 
conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  church  and  society  has  had  a 
large  number  of  pastors,  of  diflerent  grades  of  ability, 
who  have,  most  of  them,  passed  their  biennial  term 
of  service  here,  and  are  now  either  located  in  other 
fields  of  labor  or  have  joined  "  the  silent  majority." 
In  1876  this  church  received  sixty-eight  new  mem- 
bers, the  result  of  a  revival  conducted  by  I.  D.  John- 
son, the  evangelist. 

The  Universalist  Restorationists  formed  a  society, 
in  1848,  at  West  Townsend,  and  Rev.  John  Pierce,  a 
young  man  of  good  abilities,  was  employed  as  their 
minister.  He  was  a  native  of  Lunenburg,  and  he 
began  preaching  when  he  was  quite  young.  This 
young  man  was  a  good  speaker,  but  he  died  soon 
after  the  Universalists  became  attached  to  him,  and 
was  much  lamented.  With  much  promptness  the 
brick  church  building  now  at  West  Townsend  was 
built  in  1848.  Some  of  the  Ashby  people  belonged 
to  this  denomination  and  attended  meeting  here  reg- 
ularly. The  building  was  dedicated  Jan.  25,  1849. 
Rev.  Stillman  Clark,  of  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  preached 
the  sermon,  which  was  well  received  by  a  large  audi- 


ence.    There  never  was  a  Universalist  Church  here, 

which  worshiped  in  this  building,  but,  in  its  stead, 

j  the  Universalist  Restoration  Society.     Rev.  Stillman 

I  Clark  was  the  first  minister,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 

Rev.  Varnum  Lincoln  for  about  two  years,  when  Mr. 

Clark  returned  and  preached  for  about  a  year.     They 

j  were  both  much   respected,  and  both  were  members 

of  the  School  Committee.     Mr.  Clark  was  a  member, 

for  Townsend,  of  the   Massachusetts  Constitutional 

Convention  in  18">3. 

In  1853  fliis  society  employed  a  man  by  the  name 
of  R.  J.  Chapman,  who  remained  here  for  nearly  two 
years  before  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  was  dis- 
covered. 

In  June,  1855,  Rev.  ( '.  C.  Clark  was  settled  as  pas- 
tor over  this  Restoration ist  society,  and  this  engage- 
ment continued  for  four  years,  when  he  went  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  remained  there  till  lSii3,  when  he 
returned,  and  was  again  employed  as  preacher  till 
about  the  last  of  IS(i5.  Since  the  close  of  Mr. 
Clark's  connection  with  this  society  the  Universalists 
have  had  no  preaching,  but  at  present  (and  for  a  few 
years  past)  Rev.  George  .S.  Shaw  (Unitarian),  of 
Ashby,  preaches  here  every  Sabbath  afternoon. 

The  Baptists  commenced  here  in  1827,  with  Rev. 
Benjamin  Dean  as  minister,  although  they  had  a 
society  here  as  early  as  ISIS.  Members  of  the 
churches  in  New  Ipswich  and  Mason,  X.  H.,  and 
Harvard  met  and  formed  themselves  into  a  society, 
which  was  afterward  formed  into  a  church,  consisting 
of  Asa  Baldwin,  Joseph  Walker,  Solomon  Stevens, 
Joseph  Simonds,  Levi  Ball,  Susanna  Holt,  ChloeBall, 
Elizabeth  Stevens,  Unity  Manning,  Lucy  Ball,  Chloe 
.Stevens  and  Almira  Stevens.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  there  were  two  or  three  fami- 
lies in  Townsend  of  the  Baptist  faith.  These  people 
were  obliged,  by  law,  to  pay  a  tax  annually  for  the 
.support  of  the  town's  minister,  besides  being  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  contribute  towards  Baptist  preach- 
ing in  the  towns  from  whence  they  came.  At  the  annual 
town-meeting,  in  March,  1805,  the  following  article 
was  put  in  the  warrant:  "To  see  if  the  town  will 
consider  the  Baptists,  in  regard  to  their  paying  taxes 
towards  the  meeting-house  and  leveling  the  Com- 
mon." The  tax  for  moving  and  finishing  the  meet- 
ing-house on  the  Common  was  assessed  this  year. 
On  this  article  the  town  voted  to  abate  the  tax  set 
against  Joseph  Walker  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
town  also  considered  the  Baptists  inasmuch  as  to 
graiit  them  the  use  of  the  meeting-house  a  certain 
number  of  Sabbaths  during  quite  a  number  of  years. 
Usually  their  meetings  were  (previous  to  1834)  held 
in  what  was  known  as  the  Battery  School  -  house, 
where  they  had  services  part  of  the  time,  but  not 
constant  preaching. 

The  church  record  for  May  20,  1833,  shows  the  fol- 
lowing: "Chose  Rev.  Caleb  Brown  our  pastor."  This 
gentleman  was  here  until  the  summer  of  1835.  The 
Baptist  meeting-house  having  been  dedicated  during 
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the  early  part  of  the  previous  winter,  and  the  church 
being  increased  some  in  numbers,  so  that  the  sur- 
roundings and  circumstances  began  to  be  more  favor- 
able to  this  denomination,  an  etfort  was  made  to 
secure  the  serviceti  of  some  one  distinguished  in  the 
Baptist  denomination  for  a  pastor. 

In  June  of  this  year  the  church  gave  Rev.  James 
Barnaby,  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in 
Lowell,  an  invitjition  to  settle  with  them  at  the 
annual  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  church  records  concerning  his  install- 
ation here,  but  the  time  of  his  coming  is  recorded — 
"Sept.  28,  1835,  Mr.  Barnaby  removed  among  us  and 
entered  on  hii  labors."  A  large  number,  compara- 
tively, attended  the  meetings  during  Mr.  Barnaby's 
pastorate,  but  there  was  no  special  revival.  In  1836 
the  church  contained  thirty-seven  members. 

After  the  short  pastorate  of  about  two  years,  for 
certain  reasons,  he  asked  his  dismission,  which  was 
rather  reluctantly  granted,  both  pastor  and  church 
being  much  attached  to  each  other.  He  was  dismiss- 
ed October  8,  1837,  when  he  moved  to  Harwich, 
where  he  was  installed  over  the  oldest  Baptist  Cnurch 
in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  where  he  remained  till 
his  death. 

Rev.  Oren  Tracy  was  the  next  minister.  He  came 
from  Newport,  New  Hampshire,  and  commenced  his 
labors  February  3,  1838.  There  was  a  very  pleasant 
intercourse  between  Mr.  Tracy  and  this  church  and 
people.  A  Baptist  Church  in  Fitchburg,  being  favor- 
ably impressed  by  Mr.  Tracy,  gave  him  a  call  with  an 
offer  of  a  larger  salary,  when,  "  his  duty  "  pointing  in 
tliat  direction,  he  asked  his  dismissiou  in  January, 
1341,  and  soon  departed  for  that  place. 

In  the  spring  of  ]8il  the  church  gave  a  call  to  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Redding,  who  was  regularly  installed  soon 
after.  He  remained  till  July,  18-14,  when  the  society 
"  voted  that  the  pastoral  connection  between  Rev.  Mr. 
Redding  and  the  church  and  society  be  dissolved." 
The  cause  of  this  act  is  unknown  to  the  writer.  He 
was  a  good  writer  and  well  polished  in  his  manners. 

Rev.  William  C.  Richards  was  his  successor  for 
two  or  three  years,  when  the  services  of  Rev.  Caleb 
Blood  were  secured  for  about  two  years.  He  was 
grand-son  of  his  name-sake,  who  was  a  distinguished 
man  in  the  Baptist  denomination. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Brown,  Rev.  Lester  Williams  and  Rev.  E. 
A.  Battell  supplie<l  the  pulpit,  each  one  about  the 
same  length  of  time,  from  1850  to  1800. 

Rev.  George  W.  Ryan  entered  upon  the  labors  of 
pastor  of  this  church  in  IS'jO.  Mr.  Ryan  took  con- 
siderable interest  in  education,  and  served  on  the 
Sjhool  Committee,  in  which  office  he  was  well  receiv- 
ed. The  Baptist  pulpit  has  been  supplied  atdifferent 
limes  by  the  theological  students  at  Newton  for 
months  at  a  time. 

Rev.  Willard  P.  Upham  was  pastor  from  1867  to 
1872.  He  was  for  a  long  time  associated  with  the 
Cherokee    Indians   as    missionary   and    teacher,   and 


afterwards  as  pastor  of  the  church  connected  with  that 
intelligent  tribe.  He  had  considerable  experience 
also  at  other  places  at  the  west.  His  pastorate  here 
was  the  longest  of  any  person  in  the  ministry  who 
labored  with  the  Baptists.  He  was  an  exceptionable 
preacher,  a  diligent  student  and  a  social  gentleman. 
He  was  an  invalid  for  some  time  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1877. 

Rev.  Oren  K.  Hunt,  a  graduate  of  Newton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  was  installed  pastor  of  this  church  in 
June,  1874,  and  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1877, 
when  he  was  followed  by  Rev.  William  R.  Thompson, 
who  preached  very  acceptably  for  this  church  and  con- 
gregation for  three  or  four  years. 

Rev.  Benoni  F.  Kellogg,  following  Mr.  Thompson, 
was  the  next  pastor,  and  he  remained  about  three 
years,  and  wassucceeded  by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Williams, 
the  present  pastor. 

The  early  records  of  the  Baptist  Church  are  so 
meagre  and  incomplete  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  as 
many  facts  and  dates  as  are  desirable.  From  its  be- 
ginning to  the  present  time  this  church  has  been  the 
recipient  of  pecuniary  aid  from  "  The  Domestic  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society  of  Masssachusetta."  No  diffi- 
culties have  ever  disturbed  this  church,  and  there  has 
invariably  been  extreme  unanimity  among  the  church 
members,  its  friends  and  its  patrons. 

On  the  Sth  of  February,  1830,  the  church,  which 
left  the  town's  meeting-house  with  Mr.  Palmer,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  "  The  Orthodox  Congregational 
Church  of  Christ  in  Townsend." 

The  firit  pastor  of  this  church  was  Rev.  William 
M.  Rogers,  who  was  ordained  February  16,  1831.  This 
young  man  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  his 
father  fell  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  His  name  was 
Kettell,  which  was  changed  by  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  Rogers,  the  name  of  one  of  his  uncles,  who 
gave  him  quite  a  sum  of  money.  He  was  a  man  of 
much  discretion — had  a  winning  address — knew  just 
when  he  had  said  enough  and  was  a  popular  preacher. 
He  was  dismissed  in  July,  1835,  at  his  own  request, 
and  afterward  he  settled  with  a  church  in  Boston, 
where  he  died  in  1851. 

Rev.  Columbus  Shumway  was  the  second  pastor. 
He  was  installed  January  6,  1836,  and  in  every  par- 
ticular he  was  au  houorable  man  and  a  respectable 
preacher.  Mr.  Shumway  must  have  been  placed  in 
a  delicate  position,  and  experienced  all  the  embar- 
rassments of  being  the  successor  of  a  first-class  man. 
Undoubtedly  too  much  was  expected  of  him.  The 
notice  of  his  dismission,  tendered  to  him  March  28, 
1837,  was  a  surprise  to  him,  from  the  fact  that  up  to 
that  moment  everything  on  the  surface  indicated 
unanimity  and  satisfaction. 

Rev.  D.ivid  StDwell,  who  was  installed  June  28, 
1837,  as  t'-e  third  pastor,  was  a  man  of  good  intel- 
lectual abilities,  on  account  of  which  he  was  selected 
to  fill  this  position.  There  were  some  irregularities 
ill  his  conduct  during  the  latter  part  of  his  pastorate, 
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•which  caused  both  him  and  the  church  considerable 
excitement  and  trouble.  He  was  dismissed  by  order 
of  an  ecclesiastical  council,  August  15,  1843. 

Rev.  Luther  H.  Shelden,  the  fourth  pastor  of  this 
church,  was  a  very  active  man,  prompt  to  an  appoint- 
ment, and  always  prepared  for  any  pastoral  work  to 
which  duty  called  him.  He  took  an  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education,  in  temperance  reform,  and  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  "  he  spoke  right  out  in  meet- 
ing" on  each  of  these  subjects.  He  was  ordained 
here  August  15,  1844,  and  continued  a  successful  pas- 
torate until  March  7,  1856.  In  proof  that  he  has 
taken  good  care  of  himself,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
he  is  now  (1890)  alive  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  and 
preaches  a  part  of  the  time  with  the  same  force  of  his 
early  years. 

Several  candidates  then  entered  the  field  for  pro- 
motion to  the  pastorate,  and  April  28,  1858,  Rev. 
Elisha  W.  Cook  was  installed.  This  Cook  did  not 
"  dispense  the  bread  of  life  "  or  flavor  his  morals  with 
an  "extract"  that  pleased  this  church,  and  he  was 
dismissed  October  12,  1859. 

Rev.  Moses  Patten  was  ordained  June  7,  1860.  He 
was  not  a  fluent  speaker  or  a  man  calculated  to  give  a 
first-class  sermon,  but  he  was  of  amiable  and  exem- 
plary character  and  much  respected  by  his  people. 
Dismissed  April  27,  1863. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1863,  the  church  instructed 
its  committee  to  employ  Rev.  John  C.  Hutchinson  as 
their  acting  pastor.  He  was  an  interesting  speaker, 
quite  original,  and  sometimes  eloquent.  He  was  in- 
terested in  his  calling  and  gave  his  whole  attention  to 
it.    He  was  dismissed  July  22,  1866. 

Rev.  George  Williams  was  installed  pastor  of  this 
church  May  1,  1867 ;  dismissed  February  1,  1869. 

Rev.  George  H.  Morss  succeeded  Mr.  Williams 
June  17,  1869.  He  remained  till  April  10, 1873,  when 
he  was  dismissed. 

September  29, 1873,  the  church  invited  Rev.  Henry 
C.  Fay  to  become  their  acting  pastor.  He  was  a  live 
preacher,  a  close  student,  and  had  much  force  of 
character.     He  was  dismissed  September  12,  1876. 

Rev.  Albert  F.  Newton  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
this  church  September  5,  1877.  Mr.  Newton's  pas- 
torate of  about  four  years  was  passed  very  pleasantly 
and  profitably  with  this  church,  till  he  was  "called" 
to  a  church  in  Marlborough,  with  which  he  is  now  in 
service. 

Meeting- Homes . — The  first  frame  building  made  in 
Townaend  was  the  meeting-house,  which  was  built 
about  1729,  or  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  house 
of  worship  was  built  in  Lunenburg,  which  was  in 
1728.  There  is  no  record  of  this  building  in  regard 
to  the  time  when  it  was  built.  Lunenburg  raised 
£200  ($88.88)  for  building  and  finishing  its  first  meet- 
ing-house. From  records  concerning  the  cost  of  the 
house  in  Townsend,  it  appears  that  the  first  meeting- 
house in  this  town  cost  much  less.  It  stood  on  the 
hill  nearly  a  mile  from  the  Common  at  the  centre  of 


the  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  leading  over  the 
hill.  It  was  a  very  ordinary  building,  and  it  was  con- 
tinually altered  and  repaired  as  long  as  it  was  used  as 
a  place  of  worship.  But  the  settlers,  owing  to  their 
poverty,  made  it  answer  their  purpose  for  forty  yeers. 

In  1770  the  town  commenced  to  build  the  second 
meeting-house,  concerning  the  location  of  which  there 
was  a  long  wrangle,  which  was  finally  settled  by  a 
reference  to  three  men,  each  coming  from  three  join- 
ing towns.  This  house  was  located  within  a  few  feet 
of  where  the  first  meeting-house  stood.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  these  referees  selected  this  spot  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  prospect  from 
this  standpoint.  Large  portions  of  the  towns  of  Lun- 
enburg and  Groton,  at  the  south  and  southeast,  with 
the  towers,  landscapes  and  white  farm-bouses  of  these 
old  towns,  together  with  the  hills  and  mountain 
slopes,  at  the  west  and  northwest,  dotted  over  with 
fields  and  forests,  all  presenting  a  charming  panorama, 
caused  this  location  to  have  peculiar  attractions  for  our 
ancestors.  This  hill,  in  a  deed  written  one  hundred 
years  ago,  conveying  some  land  on  its  eastern  slope, 
is  called  "  Mount  Grace."  This  meeting-house  was 
finished  so  much  that  it  was  occupied  during  the 
latter  part  of  1771.  Among  the  list  of  baptisms  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Dix,  this  is  recorded,  October  27,  1771 : 
"  Baptized  Graus,  son  of  Eleazor  Spaulding,  in  y"  new 
meeting-house."  This  edifice  was  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  house  for  which  it  was  substituted.  Al- 
though it  was  never  finished  where  it  was  first  built, 
it  was  clapboarded,  and  the  windows,  door  frames  and 
the  doors  were  painted  on  the  outside  the  same  year 
that  it  was  built.  This  edifice  was  the  town's  meet- 
ing-house. Within  its  consecrated  walls  the  followers 
of  the  Master  worshiped,  the  citizens  devised  plans 
to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  town,  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  the  training-band  assembled  to  listen  to  the 
reading  of  the  militia  law;  here  the  "Committee  of 
Safety  "  held  consultations,  the  selectmen  discussed 
their  duties,  and  the  smouldering  patriotism  of  an 
oppressed  people  burst  into  a  flame.  After  this  house 
had  stood  about  twenty-five  years,  there  began  to  be 
considerable  dissatisfaction  concerning  its  location 
so  far  from  the  centre  of  the  town  ;  besides,  the 
building  needed  some  repairs.  The  expense  of  main- 
taining a  road  over  the  ledges  and  steep  grades  of 
Meeting-house  Hill  was  an  objection  which  had  an 
influence  with  many ;  besides,  in  dry  seasons  there 
was  no  water  to  be  had  at  or  near  the  summit  of 
this  hill. 

In  March,  1799,  the  town  chose  a  committee  "to 
find  the  centre  of  the  town  and  say  where  this  meet- 
ing-house ought  to  stand.''  This  committee  of  six- 
teen citizens  soon  after  reported,  recommending  the 
spot  where  this  same  house  now  stands  for  the  loca- 
tion of  their  meeting-house.  There  was  for  a  long 
time  much  disagreement  about  what  should  be  done, 
some  wanting  a  new  house,  others  wanting  this  house 
removed  and  enlarged  when  put  up ;  but  finally  it. 
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was  agreed  to  remove  it,  set  up  and  renovate  it  with- 
out any  addition  except  a  belfry.  Two  brothers, 
Moses  and  Aaron  Warren,  took  the  contract  to  move 
and  set  up  this  house,  where  it  now  stands,  which  was 
done  in  1804.  Z.iccheus,  Hezekiah  and  Levi  Rich- 
ardson were  the  carpenters  and  stone-masons  em- 
ployed by  these  Warrens  in  finishing  this  edifice. 
After  this  house  was  finished  there  was  great  satisfac- 
tion in  regard  to  its  location  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  done,  and  desiring  to  make  it  more  easy  of 
access,  August  28,  1804,  the  town  raised  $300  to  be 
a.xpended  io  leveling  the  Common. 

In  May,  1852,  after  sectarianism  had  done  its  work, 
Charles  Powers  and  others,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Jlethodists,  bought  this  house  from  the  Unitarians, 
turned  the  west  end  of  the  same  to  the  south  and  fit- 
ted it  up  into  two  Hats,  in  its  present  style.  Since 
that  time  the  Methodists  have  rented  the  lower  part 
of  it  to  the  town  for  a  town  hall,  and  occupied  the 
upper  part  as  an  auditorium,  in  which  they  have  en- 
joyed an  uninterrupted  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  present  time.  It  has  been  judged  that  the  tower 
on  this  edifice  has  good  architectural  proportions,  and 
is  as  well  adapted  to  the  main  building  as  anything 
of  the  kind  in  this  vicinity. 

The  Orthodox  Congregational  meeting-house  was 
completed  and  dedicated  in  June,  1830.  Some  of  the 
men  who  seceded  from  the  town's  meeting-house,  just 
previous  to  that  time,  possessing  a  good  amount  of 
wealth,  and  not  lacking  either  in  enterprise  or  will, 
were  determined  to  have  a  first-class  church  edifice. 
With  much  unanimity  this  society  agreed,  both  on 
the  location  of  this  house  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  to  be  built.  This  fourth  meeting- house  in 
Townsend  is  made  of  brick,  and  in  every  particular 
is  much  superior  to  any  church  building  ever  erected 
in  town,  and  it  refiects  credit  upon  the  taste  and  good 
judgment  of  the  men  who  designed  the  same  and 
furnished  the  money  with  which  it  was  erected.  The 
clock  in  the  tower  of  this  church  was  presented  by 
Deacon  Joel  Adams  and  Samuel  Adams,  his  son. 
This  edifice  was  subjected  to  a  thorough  renovation 
in  1884,  at  an  expense  of  about  S5000.  An  entire  set 
of  stained  glass  windows  was  substituted,  the  seating 
arrangement  was  altered,  a  place  for  the  organ  and 
choir  was  located  on  the  ground  floor,  at  the  south 
side  of  the  pulpit,  the  auditorium  was  elegantly  fres- 
coed and  the  building  was  nicely  painted  both  inside 
and  outside. 

During  the  summer  of  1879  the  iron  fence  around 
a.  part  of  the  Common  was  put  up,  the  ground  plowed 
and  enriched,  shrubbery  was  set  out,  flowers  were 
cultivated  and  the  park  at  the  central  village  was 
brought  into  existence.  About  §1500  were  raised  by 
subscription  to  pay  for  the  fence  and  the  labor  in 
setting  it  in  position.  Alfred  M.  Adams  and  William 
P.  Taylor,  living  directly  opposite  this  park,  contrib- 
uted the  most  liberally  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  this  improvement. 


The  fifth  meeting-house  was  erected  at  West  Town- 
send,  by  the  Baptists,  in  1834.  It  is  a  commodious 
structure,  sixty-four  feet  long,  forty-five  feet  wide, 
with  posts  twenty-four  feet  in  height.  This  house  is 
a  facsimile  of  a  church  building  that  was  in  Fitch- 
burg,  which  so  favorably  impressed  the  building 
committee  in  regard  to  its  proportions  and  conveni- 
ence, that  it  became  the  model  for  their  meeting- 
house. In  1873  it  was  thoroughly  repaired,  painted 
and  frescoed,  and  a  new  pulpit,  new  chandelier  and 
side-lights  on  the  walls  were  put  in.  The  Warren 
family  has  done  much  for  the  Baptists.  Levi  Warren 
gave  the  land  on  which  the  meeting-house  stands 
and  about  one-third  of  the  money  required  to  build 
this  house ;  Moses  gave  the  bell  which  was  hung  in 
the  tower  when  the  edifice  was  completed;  Charles 
gave  the  clock  on  the  tower  and  the  one  inside  hang- 
ing in  front  of  the  gallery ;  and  others,  including 
Ralph,  Aaron  and  Dorman,  have  contributed  liberally 
to  assist  this  denomination. 

War  of  the  Revolution.— In  September,  1768, 
the  selectmen  of  Townsend  received  a  letter  from  the 
selectmen  of  Boston  requesting  them  to  call  a  town- 
meeting,  and  then  to  take  into  consideration  the  criti- 
cal condition  of  government  aflairs,  and  to  choose  an 
agent  to  come  to  Boston,  to  express  there  the  views, 
wishes  and  determination  of  the  people  of  Townsend 
on  this  important  subject.  A  town-meeting  was  ac- 
cordingly called  expressly  for  this  purpose;  when 
"  Put  to  vote  to  see  if  the  town  would  comply  with 
the  town  of  Boston  in  sending  a  man  to  join  with 
them  in  the  convention  proposed  to  be  held  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  and  it  was  unanimously  complied  with.  Unan- 
imously voted  and  chose  Lieut.  Amos  Whitney  as  a 
committeeman  to  join  with  the  convention  as  afore- 
said." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  five  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  time  of  this  action  of  the  towu  of  Boston, 
were  exciting  times  for  the  Colony.  Commerce  had 
come  to  a  stand-still  by  the  operation  of  the  "Stamp 
Act "  and  the  "  Sugar  Act."  The  operation  of  both 
of  these  obnoxious  measures  was  defeated  by  non- 
importation and  smuggling.  In  1766  the  Stamp  Act 
was  repealed,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  and 
importation  of  goods  was  greater  than  before.  Every- 
thing was  prosperous  for  a  short  time,  but  in  1768 
the  obnoxious  "  Revenue  Act "  was  passed,  which 
threw  a  cloud  over  the  enterprise  and  chilled  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  people.  It  was  at  this  junc- 
ture that  the  town  of  Boston  consulted  the  other 
towns  in  this  Province  in  regard  to  asserting  their 
rights  and  maintaining  their  liberties. 

The  firm  resistance  with  which  the  projects  of 
the  British  Groverument  were  received,  served  to 
strengthen  the  ministry  to  carry  their  points  at  all 
hazards.  Troops  were  stationed  in  Boston  to  intimi- 
date and  overawe  the  inhabitants  and  acts  more  se- 
vere were  passed  by  Parliament,  The  colonists  saw 
that  they  must  either  yield  with  abject  submission  or 
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gain  their  rights  by  a  resort  to  arms,  and  they  did  not 
hesitate  between  the  alternatives.  Thus  their  decision 
was  arrived  at  with  the  greatest  deliberation  and  a 
count  of  the  cost.  The  people  of  Boston  were  fore- 
most in  resisting  the  unjust  measures  of  the  mother 
country,  and  they  were  nobly  seconded  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  other  towns.  Every  man  in  the  Province 
was  consulted  upon  this  all-absorbing  subject,  that 
they  might  know  what  they  could  rely  upon  in  case 
of  open  rebellion  against  the  government  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  January,  1773,  another  letter  and  a  printed 
pamphlet  was  received  from  the  town  of  Boston,  re- 
questing the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Townsend  to 
pass  such  resolves  concerning  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  free  members  of  society,  as  they  were  willing 
to  die  in  maintaining.  These  resolves  the  Bostonians 
requested  might  be  sent  in  the  form  of  a  report,  to 
their  Committee  of  Correspondence.  The  town  re- 
sponded to  this  suggestion  in  an  appropriate  manner, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
record : 

"At  a  town-meeting  of  the  iuhabUante  of  Townslienil,  legiilly  iiesem- 
bled  at  the  Public  MccliDg-houae  in  said  town  on  Tuesday,  January  5, 
1773,  at  Eleven  O'clock  in  tbo  fureuoon,  James  UoBley  waa  cbotteu  Mod- 
erator. 

**  Voted,  to  choose  a  committee  of  five  men  to  consider  the  letter  of 
CorreKpondrnce  from  the  town  of  Boston,  concerning;  the  rights  aud 
privileges  of  this  Province,  and  report  snch  Resolves  und  uieHSiirca  hs 
inuj  be  proper  fur  tbo  town  to  coiuh  into,  respi-ctin^  the  same.  Chiisen 
for  said  L-omniittee.  Ciipt.  Daniel  Adams,  Deacon  Jonathan  Stow,  Cupt. 
DHDlei  Taylor,  James  Uuslcy  and  Jounthun  Wallace. 

"  Votetly  to  adjouru  this  meeting  till  to-iuorrow  ut  twelve  of  the  clock 
to  tbis  place. 

"Met  at  the  adjonrnment  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  C,  1T73.  The  commit- 
mittee  chosen  by  tlie  town  at  a  meetinj;  on  the  £>th  of  aiiid  month  to  con- 
eider  the  present  state  of  our  public  affaira,  ptrticnlurly  us  pointed  out 
to  as  by  the  mrtropolla  of  this  Province,  reported  ns  follows: 

**  1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town  that  tho  Rights  of  the  Colonists 
of  this  Province  in  particular,  as  men,  oscbriBtiana  and  on  subjccta,  ure 
justly  stated  in  the  pamphlet  sent  as  from  thu  town  of  Dostou. 

"2.  It  is  onr  opinion  that  onr  rights  and  liberties  do  Uhor  under 
dirers  infringements,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  way  in  which  our 
money  is  taken  from  us,  by  which  our  governor  is  supi>orted,  and  in  the 
extensive  power  vested  in  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  and  by  a 
military  power  being  employed  to  keep  us  in  awe  and  so  forth. 

*'3.  ffewJpeii,  that  if  the  prevailing  reportconcerniog  tlie  Judgeaof  our 
Superior  Coart  being  supported  any  other  way  than  by  the  free  granta 
of  the  People  be  true,  it  is  a  very  threatening  and  dangerous  innovation, 
directly  tending  to  corrupt  the  Streftms  of  Justice. 

**4.  Beaotwd,  that  our  oaturul  and  constitutional  Rigbtd,  our  civil 
and  Beligioos  liberties,  were  coufimied  to  us  by  our  charter,  pnrcluised 
by  our  uncestoni  at  the  e^ipeuae  uf  muib  fiUigue  aud  blood,  which  ren- 
ders the  poflseesioo  uf  them  more  dear  to  us,  and  the  jmrting  with  them 
more  grioTOus,  aud  lays  ua  under  atrooger  obligutious  to  defend  them  in 
all  constituliouul  and  scriptural  ways. 

^6.  Haoheit,  thnt  the  following  inatnictious  be  and  are  hereby 
given  to  oar  Bepreeentativo  (viz.)  :  that  he  use  hiu  utmost  influence  to 
obtain  a  removal  of  our  present  burdens,  and  to  defend  onr  liberties 
from  all  farther  encroachnienls,  and  to  enquire  into  the  n-port  concern- 
ing our  Superior  Judges  being  independent  of  the  people  ;  to  have  our 
unhappy  cirrnmstanccs  represented  in  a  tme  light  to  onr  Rightful  Sov- 
ereign, and  that  the  General  Assembly  recommend  to  the  people  of 
this  PruTtuce  to  set  apart  a  day,  they,  the  Assembly,  shall  think  fit 
to  name,  fur  Hnmiliation  and  Prayer,  that  we  uiay  in  a  united  Public 
manner  spread  our  grievances  before  the  King  of  Kings. 

"0.  Bc9olved,  that  the  town  of  B  stou  have  shown  a  tnie  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism and  a  tender  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Province,  und  that 
our  sincere  thanks  ure  due  to  them  fur  their  spiiited  cndeavora  to  dia- 


cover  the  danger  of  our  situation,  and  to  lead  us  in  the  way  of  seeking 
redress. 

'•7.  Kejtohcd,  that  a  committee  uf  five  suit.ible  men  be  chosen  to  curre- 
epotid  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  nif-y  reipiire,  with  the  town  uf  lius- 
tun  and  any  other  tuxvns  that  liiive  ur  6iiall,  frum  a  seuae  of  uur  uitticul- 
tie",  come  into  such  a  method  of  currespuiiUeuce  aud  cunimuuiiiiiiou. 

"The  above  Report  being  read  t*ventl  times  aud  debuted  npun,  and 
put  to  vote  to  see  if  tho  town  would  accept  of  the  some,  pabsud  in  tbo 
afllrmative. 

*'The  committee,  chosen  to  correspond  from  time  to  time  with  the 
towu  of  Boston  aud  other  towns,  is  as  follows  (viz.):  Daniel  AdaniR, 
Deacon  Jonathan  Stow,  Capt.  Daniel  Adunia,  Janus  Uostey  and  Samuel 
Manning, 

"TV(e(/,  that  the  town  clerk  transmit  an  authentic  copy  of  the  forego- 
ing proceedings  uf  this  town-meeting  to  the  committee  uf  correspond- 
ence of  the  towu  of  Boston.  Daniel  Adaus,  Town  Clerk.'* 

From  the  foregoing  extract  from  the  town  records 
may  be  learned  what  the  sentiojents  of  the  people  of 
thitt  town  were  In  regard  to  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  towards  her  Colonies.  They  considered  that 
the  course  of  the  mother  country  was  oppressive  aud 
unjust  and  that  their  rights  hud  been  violated. 

In  1774,  after  having  received  another  letter  from 
Boston,  and  having  also  heard  from  other  towns,  by 
letters,  concerning  the  lax  on  tea,  a  town-meeting 
was  called  January  11,  1775,  when  the  following  waa 
recorded  : 

"Tho  town,  taking  into  consideration  certain  intelligenco  received 
from  the  cumniitteo  of  curretfi>ondeuce  in  liuston.  together  with  their 
request  for  intulligence  and  advice  frum  the  several  towns  in  this  Prov- 
ince, passed  the  following  resolves  (vi/.)  : 

"  Being  informed  of  the  late  proceedings  of  uur  felUm--cuuntrymcn  in 
Philadelphia,  relative  to  the  £abt  India  Conipnuy  being  ulluwod  tu  bend 
large  (juantities  of  tea  into  these  Culunics,  subject  tu  the  payment  of 
a  duty  upon  its  being  lauded,  we  do  agree  with  ilieni  and  readily  adopt 
their  sentiments  upon  this  affair. 

*'  L'€»olveil,  that  we  have  alwaya  been  uneasy  v\ith  the  plan  laitl  down 
by  the  British  ministry  for  raising  revenue  iu  .\iiic-rica,  and  tliat  Iho 
present  bituutiun  of  our  public  affairs,  jairticulHrly  iu  ri"^{tect  to  a  lute  act 
uf  Parliament  iu  favor  uf  the  East  India  Company,  requires  our  atten- 
tion, and  thereforo  fuither 

*'  RtiMulred,  that  we  oland  forth  in  the  cause  of  liberty  in  union  with 
other  towns,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  spirited,  patriotic  town  of  Boston 
in  particular. 

^* littoloedt  that  wo  earnestly  advise  that  no  tea  be  imported  into  this 
or  any  other  American  Colony  so  long  as  it  is  subject  to  a  duty,  payable 
upon  its  l>eing  landed  here. 

**  liesfdced,  that  we  are  sorry  fur  the  unhappy  disagreement  between 
this  and  the  mother  coautry,  aud  we  eoruestly  uish  to  see  haniiouy 
restored. 

^•Vutedy  that  tho  preceding  resolves  be  recorded,  and  a  copy  uf  tho 
same  attested  by  the  town  clerk  bo  transmitted  to  the  comniitlee  uf  cor- 
respondence of  the  townof  Boston.  Damiel  Auams,  Town  Cleik.*' 

It  thus  appears  that  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts,  while  deliberating  on  the 
injustice  and  wrongs  which  had  been  indicted  on 
them,  were  not  entirely  without  hope  that  their 
rights  might  be  respected  and  '*  harmony  restored.* 
An  armed  resistance  as  yet  had  not  been  agrted  upon 
by  the  Colonies. 

The  first  public  meetiog  of  the  people  in  Massa- 
chusetts, except  in  Faneuil  Hall,  was  a  Provincial 
Congress,  holden  at  Concord,  October  11,  1774,  which 
adjourned  to  Cambridge,  and  of  which  John  Han- 
cock was  president.  At  a  town-meeting,  "  Oct,  3, 
1774,  Jonathan  Stow  waa  chosen  to  appear  in  behalf 
of  the  townof  Townshend  to  join  the  provincial  con- 
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gress  to  be  holden  at  Ooncord  on  the  11th  of  Oct. 
Inst." 

In  1775  Captain  Daniel  Taylor  was  chosen  to  at- 
tend a  Provincial  Congress  at  Cambridge,  and  soon 
after  Israel  Hobart  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  This 
congress  enacted  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  all  the 
militia  should  be  enrolled  as  minute-men,  who  should 
be  prepared  to  march  at  a  minute's  warning,  on  any 
emergency.  This  was  a  decisive  step,  which  shows 
the  grit  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers.  Some  of  the 
members  of  this  congress,  from  different  tswns,  gave 
their  time  and  expenses;  others  were  paid  wholly  or 
in  part  by  subscription. 

The  town  voted  to  indemnify  the  constables  for  re- 
fusing to  pay  over  the  money  which  had  been  assessed 
by  the  Province,  into  the  hands  of  Harrison  Gray. 
The  people  were  exceedingly  aroused  at  this  time. 
The'e  were  the  defiant  measures  that  brought  on  the 
war  and  started  the  King's  troops  en  route  for  Con- 
cord, on  the  memorable  19th  day  of  April,  1775. 

Boston  at  that  time  was  suffering  under  the  ven- 
geance of  Parliament,  for  throwing  over  the  tea  and 
for  being  the  head  and  front  of  disloyalty.  There 
were  many  poor  in  that  town  out  of  employment, 
who  had  a  scanty  allowance  of  supply  for  their 
tables.  To  them  the  inland  towns  extended  the 
hand  of  charity  and  relief.  At  a  town-meeting,  Jan- 
uary 2,  1775,  "  Voted  and  chose  a  committee  of  five 
men  to  forward  the  donations  for  Boston  and  Charles- 
town.  Chose  for  said  committee,  Mr.  Israel  Hobart, 
Capt.  Benjamin  Brooks,  Lieut.  Zachariah  Emery  and 
Mr.  John  Conant."  Probably  each  man  of  this  com- 
mittee took  a  well-packed  sled-load  of  provisions  to 
their  suffering  friends  at  the  tide-water.  There  is  no 
other  record  concerning  this  transaction,  as  the  war- 
rants for  calling  town-meetings  were  not  always  re- 
corded at  that  time. 

At  a  town-meeting,  June  19,  1775,  "  Voted  to  pur- 
chase 50  Hogsheads  of  salt  for  a  towu  stock.  Deacon 
Richard  Wyer  chosen  to  go  to  Salem  to  purchase  said 
salt,  and  ordered  him  to  take  hi.s  directions  from  the 
Select  Men,  who  are  to  give  security  in  the  name  of 
the  town  for  the  same." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  town  was  preparing  for  the 
fight  which  was  about  to  commence — the  opening 
scene  of  the  Revolution.  So  far  as  the  actual  means 
of  gaining  a  living  were  concerned,  the  people  of  that 
time  were  comparatively  independent.  They  took 
the  wool  from  the  sheep,  cleansed,  spun  and  wove  it, 
ready  to  be  made  into  clothing,  which  they  wove  in 
their  hand-looms.  Lighter  fabrics  were  made  from 
their  flax,  spun  by  a  foot-wheel,  the  thread  being 
graded  by  running  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  the  operative.  They  ground  their  own 
grain  into  flour  for  their  bread,  produced  vegetables 
and  meat  plentifully  for  their  tables,  and  laid  the 
reck  maple  under  contribution  for  their  sugar  supply. 
The  virgin  soil  yielded  abundantly  in  payment  of  the 
toil  of  the  husbandman.     Luxury  was  a  word  not  to 


be  found  in  their  vocabulary;  and  tea  they  would  not 
use  after  it  was  subject  to  a  duty.  Salt  they  could 
not  produce,  but  they  exercised  great  prudence  in 
sending  to  the  coast  in  season  for  an  abundant  supply. 
For  the  expense  of  getting  it,  a  separate  tax  was  a.s- 
sessed  on  all  the  polls  and  estates  in  town. 

The  alarm  to  the  minute-men  was  given  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1775,  by  the  firing  of  a  cannon  on  the 
hill  where  the  meeting-house  stood,  about  noon. 
Without  doubt,  quite  a  number  of  Paul  Reveres 
tested  their  horsemanship  in  warning  the  patriots  of 
the  approach  of  the  "  ministerial  troops."  Ephraim 
Warren  was  plowing  on  his  farm,  a  little  to  the  south- 
east of  Townsend  Harbor,  when  the  alarm  was  given. 
He  immediately  detached  his  team  from  the  plow, 
and  running  to  his  house,  called,  "MoUie"  (he  mar- 
ried Mary  Parker,  of  Chelmsford) ;  "  the  regulars  are 
coming  and  I  am  going ;  give  me  my  gun."  And  he 
quickly  mounted  his  horse  and  started  towards  the 
coast.  He  arrived  at  Concord  early  in  the  evening, 
only  in  season  to  see  some  dead  bodies  and  a  few 
wounded  British  soldiers,  who  had  been  left  by  their 
comrades  in  their  hasty  flight.  The  resistance  to  the 
British  troops  at  Concord,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  yeomanry  of  the  Province  hurried  them  back  to 
their  ships,  makes  a  thrilling  episode  in  American 
history. 

"  Master  Boll  of  Capt.  James  Hoeley'a  company  of  mlnate-meo,  be- 
longing to  Col.  William  Preacott'a  regiment,  who  marched  from  Town- 
shenii  April  lafit  to  Cambridge  in  defence  of  the  colony  against  tho  min- 
isterial troops : 

"James  Hosley,  Capt.;  Richard  Wyer,  let  Lieut.;  James  Locke,  2d 
Lieut.;  Peter  Butterfield,  Sergt. ;  Benjamin  Ball,  Sei-gt.;  Lemuel  May- 
nard,  Corpl.;  Ephraim  Brown,  Corpl.;  Nath'I.  Bagley,  Drummer;  Eb- 
enezer  Bull,  Daniel  Holt,  James  Sloan,  William  Kendall,  Daniel  Conant, 
Asa  IlealJ,  Joseph  Rumrill,  Oliver  Proctor,  Daniel  Clark,  Rlcbard  War- 
ren, Israel  Richardson,  Eobert  Waugh,  Elijah  Wyman,  Eleazer  Butter- 
field,  Benjamin  Hobart,  John  Brown,  Daniel  Emery,  Ephraim  Sbedd, 
Zachariah  Emery,  Joseph  Baldwin,  William  Clark,  DaTid  Graham, 
Thomas  Eaton,  Ehenezer  Ball,  Jr.,  Joseph  Shattuck,  Thomas  Webster, 
Jr.,  LcTl  Whitney.  Noah  Farrar,  Josiah  JUcbardson,  Jonathan  Patt, 
Isaac  Kidder,  James  Rumrill,  Jr.,  Jonas  Farmer,  Daniel  Sherwin, 
Eleazer  Butterfield,  Jr.,  Isaac  Boynton,  Ephraim  Bruvm,  John  Clerk, 
Jedediah  Jewett,  Dudley  Kemp,  Abel  Richardson,  John  Planning,  John 
Emery,  Thomas  Wyman,  Henry  Dunster." 

These  men  were  paid  for  their  services  by  order 
of  the  General  Court  in  December,  1775,  and  they 
were  in  the  field  most  of  them  twenty-one  days. 
The  action  of  the  Townsend  militia  was  nearly  as 
prompt  as  that  of  the  minute-men. 

"  A  Roll  of  the  travel  and  service  of  Capt.  Samuel  Donglaa,  of  Town- 
shend  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  belonging  to  Col".  James  Prescott's 
Regiment,  and  also  of  the  men  under  his  command,  who,  in  cooseqaence 
of  the  alarm  mode  on  the  19th  of  Apail,  1775,  marched  from  home  for 
y«  defence  of  this  Colony  against  the  ministerial  troops,  and  continued 
iu  iheserricetillcalledback  to  take  care  of  the  Tories  in  sd  Town..4bend. 

"  Samuel  Douglas,  Captain ;  James  Hildreth,  Drummer;  Olirer  Hil- 
dreth,  Jona.  Hildreth,  Ephm.  Adams,  Abijah  Hildreth,  Joel  Davis,  Isaac 
Holden,  .\bner  Adams,  Abner  Brooks,  Benjamin  Wilson,  Benjaniin 
Brooks,  Abel  Porter,  Daniel  Campbell,  Samuel  Scripture,  Robert  Camp- 
bell, Benjamin  Adams,  Joseph  Giles,  Andrew  Searles,  Jonathan  Goea," 

These  men  were  in  the  service  five  days,  and  on  the 
22d  of  March,  1776,  the  General  Court  ordered  them 
to  be  paid.  Captain  Douglas  received  £1  7».  \d.  and 
the  men  12*.  9rf.  2qr.  each. 
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These  two  rolls  were  copied  from  the  "  Lexington 
Alarm  Rolls,"  vol.  xii.  pp.  115,  -12,  in  the  State 
archives.  The  captains  of  these  companies  made 
oath  before  Israel  Hobart,  Esq.,  that  they  were  cor- 
rect in  regard  to  travel,  term  of  service  and  the  days 
of  the  month  on  which  the  service  was  rendered,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Townsend  had  seventy-three 
men  who  quickly  responded  to  the  "alarm"  on  that 
memorable  19th  of  April. 

The  title  of  the  roll  of  Captain  Douglas'  company 
is  instructive  in  regard  to  the  feeling  here  among  the 
people  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution ;  for  it 
appears  that  this  company  "  was  cailed  back  to  take 
care  of  the  tories  in  sd  Townshend."  Most  of  the 
Townsend  men  who  did  not  favor  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence were  near  neighbors  of  Douglas  and  his 
soldiers.  It  appears  from  the  records  that  Townsend 
had  quite  a  number  of  men  who  were  loyal  to  the 
King,  some  of  whom  left  the  Province.  Both  of  these 
rolls  designate  the  British  soldiers  as  "  ministerial 
troops"  instead  of  His  Majesty's  troops,  which  rather 
indicates  that  the  colonists  considered  that  the  King 
had  bad  advisers,  and  that  the  British  ministry  might 
perhaps  be  induced,  in  using  deliberation  and  reason, 
and  guided  by  wisdom,  to  consider  and  reconsider 
some  of  the  acts  that  bore  so  heavily  upon  them. 

The  assembling  of  the  soldiers  around  Boston  in 
1775  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  colonists,  as  it 
showed  them  the  need  of  arms,  blankets  and  other 
munitions  of  war.  The  acquaintance  there  formed, 
the  discussions  of  future  operations  against  their  ene- 
mies and  the  necessity  of  well-coacerted  action,  all 
strengthened  their  determination  to  be  free.  A  large 
portion  of  the  soldiers  from  all  parts  of  the  State  who 
responded  to  the  alarm  re-enliMted  and  served  more 
or  less  during  the  war  with  different  captains  and  in 
companies  from  different  towns. 

The  summer  of  1775  was  extremely  hot  and  drv, 
much  more  so  than  any  since  the  settlement  of  the 
town ;  there  were  small  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes, 
and  on  dry  land  failed  entirely ;  of  hay  not  over  half 
a  crop  was  raised.  There  was  also  much  sickness  in 
town ;  many  families  suffering  from  the  diseases  of 
dysentery  and  fevers,  which  in  many  cases  were  long 
and  severe.  The  number  of  deaths  in  town  was  unu- 
sually large.  Add  to  this  the  absence  of  so  many 
heads  of  families  in  the  array,  and  the  keen  anxiety 
concerning  the  affairs  of  tne  Province,  and  we  can 
have  some  idea  of  the  depressed  condition,  the  trials 
and  struggles  of  this  first  year  of  the  war. 

The  exact  number  of  men  from  Townsend  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  is  not  known ;  thirty-five  of 
them  were  in  Captain  Henry  Farwell's  company, 
made  up  principally  from  Groton  and  Townsend  sol- 
diers. Oliver  Stevens,  in  Captain  Wyman's  company, 
was  wounded  and  died  in  prison.  Archibald  Mcin- 
tosh, of  Townsend,  was  killed  in  this  action. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  were  between 
thirty  and  thirty-five  men  constantly  in  the  army 


from  this  town  until  the  British  evacuated  Boston  in 
March,  1776.  One  great  mistake  in  the  war  was  the 
short  term  of  enlistments,  just  as  it  was  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion.  About  as  soon  as  some  of  the  recruits 
began  to  be  worth  anything  to  the  government  their 
term  of  service  expired  and  they  were  mustered  out. 

In  1776  Oliver  Prescott,  of  Groton,  was  appointed 
brigadier-general,  and  in  that  capacity  he  organized 
the  militia  of  Middlesex  County  into  eight  companies 
constituting  a  regiment  of  drafted  soldiers  under  fifty 
years  of  age. 

Company  No.  8,  in  this  regiment,  was  commanded 
by  Captain  ThomHS  Warren,  of  Townsend.  There 
were  sixty  men  in  this  company,  thirteen  of  whom 
belonged  to  Townsend,  and  their  names  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Thomas  Warreo,  captaio  ;  Samuel  3Inynard,  corporal  ;  Robert  Wajiph, 
corporal  ;  William  Manning,  Juel  Davis,  SanHiL-l  Wyiiian,  Jonathan 
Bowers,  David  Ilolt,  William  Clark,  Aba  Menull,  llincbmau  Warren, 
Epbruim  Warren,  Timothj-  Warren. 

It  will  be  ea.sily  understood  that,  under  the  severe 
pressure  of  a  harassing  war,  when  all  resources  were 
heavily  drawn  upon  to  furnish  arms,  ammunition, 
clothes  and  provisions  for  the  army,  to  supply  funds 
for  the  payment  of  the  soldiers  and  to  meet  other  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  state  of  public  affairs,  money 
among  the  people  was  not  only  exceedingly  scarce;  but 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  successive  drafts  for  sol- 
diers, laborers  were  in  great  demand,  and  their  ser- 
vices commanded  exorbitant  prices.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  prices  of  all  commodities,  and  articles 
of  consumption,  rose  in  proportion.  This  was  a  pe- 
culiar state  of  affairs.  Every  kind  of  goods  was  held 
at  a  high  price,  although  no  one  had  money  to  buy 
with.  The  General  Court  passed  an  act  dividing  the 
State  into  districts,  and  ordered  that  a  committee 
should  be  chosen  in  each  district  to  fix  upon  the 
prices  of  labor  and  proviaious.  This  plan  operated 
unequally,  and  was  given  up,  as  the  people  would  not 
submit  to  it. 

At  this  time  the  people  began  to  feel  the  heavily- 
pressiug  burdens  of  the  war,  and  began  to  devise 
means  to  equalize  the  same  among  themselves.  At 
the  March  meeting,  1777,  the  town  "  voted  to  choose 
a  committee  of  five  men  to  estimate  all  the  past  ser- 
vices done  in  the  war  by  men  of  this  town  ;  Thomas 
Warren,  James  Hosley,  Daniel  Adams,  Richard 
Wyer  and  Levi  Whitney  were  chosen  for  said  com- 
mittee." The  report  of  this  committee  is  spread  on 
the  town  records,  and  the  sums  awarded  to  the  sol- 
diers are  certainly  small.  The  expense  was  made 
into  a  tax  "on  the  several  inhabitants  of  this  town, 
and  that  the  polls  pay  one-half  of  said  rait." 

In  addition  to  all  other  embarrassments  under 
which  the  patriotic  citizens  were  laboring,  was  the 
discouraging  influence  of  about  a  dozen  men  in  this 
town  who  were  Tories.  These  men,  for  more  than 
two  years,  had  clandeotinely  opposed  all  measures 
which  tended  to  resist  the  authority  of  Great  Britain. 
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They  were  intelligent,  most  of  them,  and  lived  on 
Nissequaasick  Hill,  and  during  the  time  that  the  sol- 
diers were  absent — after  the  alarm  of  the  19th  of 
April — they  were  offensively  outspoken  and  disagree- 
able. It  was  during  this  year  that  it  became  neces- 
sary for  every  man  to  show  his  color:?,  as  public  opin- 
ion demanded  every  able-bodied  citizen  to  give  his 
individual  support  to  the  American  cause,  or  be  ex- 
posed to  public  indignation,  to  prosecutions  before  a 
special  court  of  the  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  to  impris- 
onment, or  to  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers.  Occasionally 
they  were  obliged  to  uncover  their  heads,  and,  in 
presence  of  the  assembled  majesty  of  the  town,  to 
promise  greater  love  for  the  American  cause  and  a 
strict  conformity  to  the  popular  will. 

The  selectmen  reported  the  names  of  persons  who 
were  suspected  of  unfriendly  feelings  towards  the  pa- 
triots, and  who  were  considered  dangerous.  There 
were  eight  of  them,  viz.:  Isaac  Wallace,  William 
Wallace,  David  Holden,  Jonathan  Wallace,  Ebenezer 
Giles,  Joshua  Smith,  Reuben  Tucker  and  Seth  John- 
son. Jonathan  Wallace  and  Ebenezer  Giles  were  ex- 
cused after  a  rigid  examination.  There  were  others 
besides  these  men,  some  of  whom,  when  the  excite- 
ment was  at  its  height,  precipitantiy  left  the  town. 
The  most  prominent  Townsend  man  who  was  loyal  to 
the  Crown  and  British  ministry  was  Joseph  Adams,  a 
physician.  He  came  to  this  town  from  Lincoln, 
married  Miss  Lovy  Lawrence,  of  Lincoln,  December 
19,  1774.  He  owned  a  farm  in  Townsend  and  one  in 
Pepperell,  both  of  which,  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
were  sold  under  the  confiscation  act  by  James  Locke, 
who  was  appointed  agent  by  the  Judge  of  Probate. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  settle  with  his  cred- 
itors, consisting  of  Rev.  Samuel  Dix,  Captain  Joseph 
Adams  and  others.  He  left  early  in  the  struggle  and 
went  to  England,  and  died  at  Liscard,  Cornwall, 
February  3,  1803. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  considerable  pres- 
sure on  the  part  of  the  absentees,  or  runaway  tories, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  privilege  of  re- 
turning to  the  places  that  were  once  their  homes.  To 
this  the  patriots  never  consented.  On  the  17th  of 
April,  1783,  the  town  of  Boston  sent  a  letter  concern- 
ing these  absentees,  and  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of 
a  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall,  directed, — "To  the  com- 
mittee of  Correspondence.  &c.,  the  Selectmen  of  the 
Town  or  Plantation  of  Townsend,  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Town  or  Plantation."  The  tone  of  this 
meeting  had  the  regular  Faneuil  Hall  ring  to  it. 
The  preamble  to  their  action  set  forth  ihe  case  of  the 
absentees  in  their  true  light  at  considerable  length, 
stating  the  duty  of  each  town  to  practice  their  rights. 
One  resolution  only  was  passed  which  covered  the 
whole  subject : 

'•  Resolved,  TUac  thia  Town  will  at  all  times  (na  they  have  done),  to 
tbo  utnioat  of  their  Power,  i)iipiMe  ovcry  Eiioiny  to  the  just  Rights  and 
Lil>ertie3  .rf  Mniikiml :  .\nil  tbiit  after  so  wicked  a  coneiiimcy  uiroiuat 
Ihoae  Uijlils  ami  Liberties,  by  ci.rtaia    Ingratcs,  most  of  them  Natives 


of  these  States,  and  who  have  been  Refugees  and  declared  Trallore  to 
their  CouDti7,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Town,  that  they  ought  never  to 
be  suffered  to  return,  but  be  eMiuded  from  having  Lot  or  PorUoD 
among  tis," 

Townsend,  at  a  town-meeting  on  the  12th  of  May 
following,  voted  not  to  allow  the  return  of  the  ab- 
sentees, and  that  the  selectmen  communicate  the 
voteof  the  town  to  the  town  of  Boston.  All  the  towns 
on  the  coast,  as  well  as  Boston,  had  more  interest  in 
the  return  of  these  Tories  than  the  inland  towns,  for 
more  of  them  belonged  in  these  towns. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1775,  General  Gage  made 
a  proposal  "that  those  persons  in  the  country  who 
inclined  to  move  into  Boston  with  their  effects 
might  have  liberty  to  do  so  without  molestation." 
To  this  the  Provincial  Congress  assented,  and  officers 
were  appointed  to  grant  permits,  and  a  large  number 
of  Loyalists  availed  themselves  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
the  British  guns.  There  are  good  reasons  for  suppos- 
ing that  two  or  more  of  the  Townsend  Tories  took 
advantage  of  this  chance  of  escape,  for  their  names, 
as  far  as  is  known,  never  appeared  afterward  on  any 
records  of  the  town. 

All  along  through  the  war  there  were  repeated  calls 
upon  the  town  for  soldiers.  Sometimes  a  few  left  at 
a  time  and  joined  companies  in  other  towns.  William 
Kendall,  third  sergeant,  Joseph  Putney  and  Jedediah 
Jewett,  of  Townsend,  were  in  Captain  Jonathan  Davis' 
company,  of  Harvard.  Perhaps  the  most  critical 
period  in  the  war  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  when  Burgoyne  was  marching  for  Albany 
with  his  army.  The  General  Court  ordered  thither 
a  portion  of  the  troops  from  several  counties,  June  27, 
1777.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  volunteers  enlisted, 
and  marched  to  the  assistance  of  General  Gates  and 
General  Arnold,  who  at  that  time  was  the  bravest  of 
the  brave.  The  following  is  a  roll  of  one  of  these 
volunteer  companies  : 

"State  of  MisSACHDsrrrs.  Capt.  James  Hotley's  Muster  Bull  of 
Volunteei^  who  turned  out  of  the  towns  of  Townshond,  Pepperell  aud 
Asbby,  aud  marched  with  him  to  the  aasistonce  of  Major-General  Gatea, 
agreeable  to  a  Eeaolve  of  the  General  Court  of  said  State,  upon  Septem- 
ber 2id,  1777,  iu  the  Regiment  whereof  Jonathan  Reed  Is  Colonel.  James 
Hoeley,  Capt. ;  Asa  Kendall,  Lieut, ;  NaUi'.  Sartell,  Lieut.  ;  Daniel 
Adams,'  Clerk  ;  Lemuel  Patta,  Sergt.  ;  Thomas  Shattuck,  Sergt.  ;  Asa 
Shedd,  Sergt.  ;  Benjamin  Whitney,  Serct.  ;  Abram  Clark,  LleuL  ;  Abner 
Adams,  Sergt.  ;  Natb'.  Bailey,  Sergt.  ;  David  Hoywaid,  Sergt. ;  Elljali 
Wyman,  Sergt.  ;  BenJ«.  Adams,  Corpl. ;  Jedldiab  Jewett,  CorpL  ;  Joaepk 
Lawrence,  Ourpl.  ;  John  Boynton  ;  Willuim  Stevens,  Corpl.  ;  Thomail 
Fisk,  Corpl.  ;  Samuel  Stone,  Corpl.  ;  Abel  Blchardaon,  Corpl. ;  William 
Prescott,  Esq.,  formerly  Colouel ;  Henry  Wood,  Esq  ,  formerly  Major  ; 
Samuel  Stone,  Mayor  in  the  Jlilitia.  Privates  :  James  Campbell,  John 
Emery,  John  Eaton,  Isaac  Farrar,  Jamee  Giles,  Jonas  Farmer,  Janios 
Greeu,  James  Hildreth,  Benjamin  Ball,  Jinhna  Hoslay,  Samuel  Heu 
Shaw,  Abel  HildtBth,  Benj*.  Hudson,  Daniel  Jewell,  Asa  Kendall,  Jr., 
David  Locke,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Joseph  Baldwin,  Abner  Brooks,  Abm- 
ham  Boynton,  Sampson  Bowers,  Jonas  Baldwin,  Daniel  Butterflel.l, 
Isaac  Blood,  Uaniel  Clark,  John  Locke,  John  .^Unning,  John  St«^en^ 
Richard  Stevens,  Samuel  Seward,  Nath'.  Sartell,  Jr.,  Daniel  Sherwiu, 
Jr.,  William  Tarbell,  Samnel  Wright,  Jr.,  Joseph  Walker,  Jacob  Wright, 
Timothy  Warren,  Pomp  Phillis,  Jolm  Emersoo,  Nathan  Lovejoy,  Tim- 
othy Hodgmao." 

These  volunteers  were  in  the  service  one  month 
and  fifteen  days,  and  the  pay  of  the  privates  was  £3 
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15».,  that  of  the  oflScers  being  about  sixty  per  cent, 
morethan  that  of  the  men.  This  was  one  oi  the  most 
efficient  military  companies  that  went  to  the  war  from 
this  part  of  Middlesex  County.  Colonel  Prescott,  the 
hero  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  two  of  his  subordinate  offi- 
cers carried  their  guns  and  served  in  the  ranks  of  this 
corps,  which,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1777,  assisted  in 
the  surrender  of  the  haughty  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga. 

During  the  year  1778  town-meetings  followed  in 
rapid  snccepsion ;  the  fourth  one,  on  May  11th,  was 
called  "  to  see  if  the  town  will  come  into  some  method 
that  will  be  effectual  to  raise  the  men  called  for  of 
said  town,  for  the  public  ser^'ice,  by  the  resolves  of  the 
General  Court,  April  20,  1778."  At  this  meeting 
voted  to  give  £130  to  each  of  the  Continental  men 
and  £80  to  each  of  the  militiamen.  It  must  be  kept  in 
remembrance  that  when  the  war  commenced,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  was  at  its  height,  and  the  pay 
was  comparatively  good ;  after  this  period  it  became 
necessary  to  resort  to  some  regular  system  for  keeping 
our  quota  full.  Besides  this,  the  seat  of  war  was  so 
much  farther  from  home  than  at  first  that  there  was 
more  dread  to  enlist.  Townsend  had  two  militia  com- 
panies, organized  about  1774,  known  as  the  "  North 
Company  "  and  the  "  Souih  Company."  These compan- 
iesare  called  the  "training-bands"  in  the  records.  The 
men  of  the  town  were  enrolled  from  sixteen  to  si.^ty- 
five  years  of  age,  in  these  twocompaniee,  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  being  the  old  county  road. 
Whenever  a  call  was  made  for  troops  from  this  town, 
these  soldiers  would  meet  and  equalize  the  number 
of  men  each  company  was  obliged  to  furnish.  Gen- 
erally the  soldiers  from  this  town,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  war,  received  bounties,  but  some  went  for  less 
bounty  than  was  offered  by  the  town  at  that  time. 
In  some  instances  members  of  these  two  companies 
cast  lots  among  themselves  to  see  who  should  go. 
The  man  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  had  to  shoulder  his 
musket  and  march,  or  hire  a  substitute.  The  number 
of  men  who  could  afford  to  hire  a  substitute  was  lim- 
ited. One  fact  is  worthy  of  record :  Townsend  sent 
no  man  to  the  war  except  its  own  sons  and  citizens. 

The  following  list  of  names  is  the  only  roll  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  town  of  Townsend. 
Names  of  the  six  months'  men  in  the  continental  ser- 
vice for  1780— travel,  220  miles  : 

"Eleazer  Botterfleld,  WillifUD  Stacey,  Taaac  Spalding,  JohD  Slierwio, 
Peter  Adams,  Jooathan  Wbeelock,  Benjamin  UiU,  Timothy  Sbattuck, 
Benj*.  WetUerbee." 

In  June,  1779,  a  town-meeting  was  called,  with  this 
article  in  the  warrant:  "  To  see  what  the  town  will 
give  to  the  men  for  the  nine  months'  continental  ser- 
vice, rather  than  proceed  to  a  draught."  On  this 
article  "  voted  to  offer  each  soldier  of  our  quota  of 
nine  months'  men,  1000  dollars,  or  ninety  bushels  of 
rye." 

Daring  the  last  years  of  the  war  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency  deranged  all  business  transactions  and 
caused  much  excitement.    ThQ  mother  country  had 


flooded  the  States  with  counterfeit  scrip,  so  that  even- 
tually paper  money  became  entirely  valueless.  One 
dollar  in  specie  varied  in  vplue  from  $4.50,  in  1778, 
to  $166,  in  1781,  compared  with  Continental  scrip.  In 
July,  1781,  the  town  voted  to  raise  £40,000  to  defray 
the  charges  of  the  war,  and  £G0UO  to  make  up  the 
salary  of  Rev.  Samuel  Dix. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  this  dim  abstract  of  the 
part  which  Townsend  took  in  this  great  struggle  for 
constitutional  freedom  does  not  do  justice  either  to 
the  subject  or  to  the  men  who  engaged  in  it.  They 
were  poor,  they  had  "foes  within"  in  the  heartless 
gang  of  Tories  with  whom  they  had  to  contend,  they 
fought  rigainst  great  odds,  and  nothing  but  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  rectitude  of  their  course  gave  them 
success.  Looking  back  over  these  scenes,  they  ri-e 
up  before  the  mind  like  things  coming  from  dream- 
land. 

"  *Ti9  like  a  dream  when  ono  awnkee, 

Tliid  visiun  uf  ttie  scenes  of  old  ; 
'Tis  like  the  niuon  wlien  inorniiig  breaks, 

'Tia  like  a  tule  round  wateb-fircs  told." 

The  Shays  Rebellion. — At  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olution the  country  was  in  a  demoralized  condition. 
Nearly  all  the  available  wealth  of  the  people,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  had  been  expended  to 
feed,  clothe  and  pay  the  soldiers.  There  was  much 
dissatitifaction  among  those  who  Ijad  served  in  the 
army  at  being  paid  off  in  worthless  currency.  The 
increase  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  towns  and  individ- 
uals, the  scarcity  of  money  of  any  value,  the  decay  of 
business,  numerous  law-suits,  and  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  government,  particularly  in  regard 
to  financial  matters,  generated  a  depressed  state 
of  feeling,  which  caused  great  anxiety  among 
the  people.  This  state  of  feeling,  in  some  degree, 
was  co-extensive  with  the  Commonwealth.  People 
began  to  express  great  disapprobation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  government  was  administered, 
and  a  revolt,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
was  freely  discussed,  as  early  as  1782.  In  the  town 
of  Northampton  the  insurgents  were  rather  numer- 
ous, having  adisappoiuted  and  disaffected  clergyman 
by  the  name  of  Ely  for  a  leader,  who  understood  all 
the  .irts  of  a  demagogue.  In  1783  a  mob  assembled 
in  Springfield,  resolving  itself  into. <t  general  conven- 
tion. Proceeding  to  the  court-house,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  judges  and  sheriff,  they  opposed  their 
entrance  into  the  building.  A  riot  was  prevented  by 
the  timely  intervention  of  the  most  influential  citi- 
zens there  present. 

For  the  next  three  years  "the  distressed  state  of 
affairs  "  as  expressed  in  Townsend  records,  continued. 
In  1786  a  convention  of  insurgents,  according  to 
Holland's  "  Western  Massachusetts,"  assembled  at 
Leicester,  when  thirty-seven  towns  were  represented, 
which,  without  any  interruption,  freely  discussed  the 
propriety  of  obstructing  the  sitting  of  the  General 
Court  at  Boston,  the  closing  of  the  County  Courts  by 
force,  law  abuses  and  other  subjects. 
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In  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Bristol  and  Berk- 
shire similar  conventions  were  held,  and  votes  and 
resolves  passed.  On  September  5,  1786,  a  mob  pre- 
vented the  session  of  the  court  at  Worcester.  The 
voters  in  the  towns  of  Pepperell,  Shirley,  Groton  atid 
Townsend  were  about  equally  divided  on  this  subject. 
The  town  of  Concord,  where  the  court  was  then  in 
session,  was  much  excited,  dreading  the  arrival  of  the 
rebels  against  the  State  authorities.  A  majority  of 
that  town  was  in  sympathy  with  the  insurgeois.  A 
committee  chosen  by  the  town  of  Concord  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  most  of  the  towns  in  this 
county,  and  Townsend  among  the  number: 

'*  To  tlie  Town  of  Totrvteiid : 

"  Gentlemen-  :  Alarmed  .it  the  threateoinij  aapoct  of  onr  public 
afTairs,  this  town  has  tbiadity  held  a  ineetiug  and  declared  UDanimoiisly 
their  Dttcr  disapprubaliun  of  the  disorderly  proceedings  of  a  number  of 
persons  in  the  Counties  of  Hampshire  and  Worcester,  in  preventing  the 
action  of  the  courts.  And  apprehending  the  like  maybe  attempted  in 
this  Connty,  and  probably  be  attended  with  very  dangerous  conee- 
quences,  we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  endeavor,  in  conjunction  with 
OS  many  of  the  neighboring  towns  as  we  can  give  seasonable  iuforma* 
tionto,  by  lenient  measures  to  dissuade  from  sucli  i-nsh  conduct  as  may 
involve  the  state  in  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  the  deprecated  horror* 
of  civil  war.  We  conceive  the  present  uneasiness  of  the  people  to  be 
not  altogether  groundless  ;  and  although  many  designing  men,  enemies 
of  the  present  government,  may  wish  and  actually  are  fomenting  un- 
easiness among  the  people,  yet  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  views  of 
by  far  the  greater  part  are  to  obtain  redress  of  what  tbey  conceive  to  be 
rcul  grievances.  .\nd  since  the  method  they  have  taken  cannot  fail  of 
meeting  the  hearty  disapprobation  of  every  friend  of  peace  and  good 
order,  we  cannot  but  hope,  from  what  we  know  of  the  strenuous  exer- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  the  towns  around  us,  and  in  which 
those  diBordei-s  above  mentioned  now  exist,  to  purchase  at  the  expense 
of  blood  our  independence,  and  tlie  great  unanimity  with  which  they 
liave  establisheil  our  present  government ;  and  from  what  we  know  of 
the  real  grounds  of  their  complaints  ;  were  lenient  measures  used,  and 
a  ntimber  of  towns  united  to  endeavor,  by  every  rational  argument, 
to  dissuade  those  who  may  seem  refractory  from  measures  which  tend 
immediately  to  destroy  the  fair  fabric  of  onr  government,  and  to  join  in 
legal  and  constitutional  measures  to  obtxin  redress  of  what  may  be 
found  real  grievances,  they  would  be  attended  with  happy  etTects. 

"  We  have  therefore  chosen  a  comaiitteo  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
neighboring  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  mediating  between  opposing  pdr- 
ties,  should  they  meet.  And  we  cannot  but  hope  our  united  endeav* 
on  to  suppoi-t  tlio  dignity  of  government  noil  prevent  the  elfusion  of 
blood  will  meet  with  general  approbation,  and  be  attended  with  happy 
results. 

"  If  the  above  should  meet  with  your  approbation,  we  request  you  to 
choose  some  person  to  meet  a  committee  of  this  town,  chosen  for  that 
purpose,  at  the  house  of  Captain  Oliver  Bro«n,  inuhulder  in  (Joncord, 
ou  3Ionday  evening  or  Tuesday  morning  ne.tt,  that  we  may  confer  to- 
gether,  and  adopt  measures  which  may  be  tbuuglit  best  calculated 
for  tlie  attainment  of  the  end  above  proposed. 

'*  We  are,  gentlemou,  with  great  esteem  and  friendship,  your  hnmble 
servants. 

*'  Joseph  Hosmer, 
"  in  behalf  of  the  town's  committee. 

"  Concord,  Sept.  0,  17SG."' 

Townsend  during  this  period  was  in  a  state  of  great 
perplexity,  judging  from  the  records  of  many  town- 
meetings.  In  May,  17S6,  a  warrant  was  posted  call- 
ing a  town-meeting  on  the  5i.h  of  June  following, 
when  a  committee  of  five  men  was  chosen  "  to  draft 
public  grievances,"  consisting  of  David  Spafford, 
Jonathan  Wallace,  Daniel  Adams,  Benjamin  Ball 
and  Thomas  Seaver.  The  first  and  last-named  man 
on  this  committee  were  disaffected  men  ;  the  other 
three  were  opposed  to  the  insurrection.     At  the  same 


meeting  chose  the  same  men  as  a  committee  to  con- 
fer with  other  towns,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  26th 
of  the  same  month.  Met  at  the  adjournment  and 
adjourned  for  two  weeks.  At  this  adjourned  meeting 
the  town  "chose  two  men  to  attend  a  convention  (of 
insurgents)  to  be  holden  in  Concord  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  August." 

There  is  no  record  of  anything  like  a  response  to 
the  letter  sent  to  Townsend  by  the  committee  of  the 
town  of  Concord.  It  seemed  to  be  the  first  purpose  of 
the  insurgents  to  suppress  the  Courts  of  Session»  until 
some  action  should  be  taken  to  stay  the  flood  of  exe- 
cutions which  wasted  their  property  and  made  their 
homes  desolate.  On  the  12th  of  September,  1786, 
three  days  after  the  date  of  the  letter  from  Concord, 
three  companies  of  insurgents  marched  into  Concord, 
and  forcibly  stopped  the  court  then  in  session 
The  "  head-centre  "  of  the  insurrection  in  Middlesex 
County  was  Job  Shattuck,  of  Groton,  assisted  by 
Sylvanus  and  Nathan  Smith,  of  Shirley,  and  Peter 
Butterfield,  of  Townsend,  all  of  whom  had  been  offi- 
cers in  the  War  for  American  Independence.  Shat- 
tuck served  in  the  French  War,  and  all  of  these 
men  were  well  qualified  to  be  conspicuous  in  such  a 
cause. 

Meeting  with  no  resistance  in  stopping  the  court  at 
Concord,  their  deportment  was  insolent  and  offensive 
in  the  extreme  towards  the  judges,  the  members  of 
the  bar  and  every  one  not  diposed  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  them.  The  court  being  about  to  be  holden  at 
Cambridge,  the  Governor  ordered  the  militia  to  be 
in  readiness  to  march  to  that  place,  and  at  this  junc- 
ture, when  an  effort  to  stop  the  court  so  near  the  capital 
of  the  State  had  succeeded,  wilhout  any  further  delay  or 
chance  for  the  insurgents  to  rally  their  forces,  "  war- 
rants were  issued  for  apprehending  the  head  men  of 
the  insurgents  of  Middlesex,  and  for  imprisoning 
them  without  bail  or  mainprisa"  A  company  of 
horse  was  ordered  from  Boston  to  assist  the  sheriff  in 
the  capture  of  Shattuck  aud  his  officers,  which,  on 
its  arrival  at  Concord,  was  reinforced  by  a  party  of 
mounted  men  from  Groton,  under  Colonel  Henry 
Woods.  This  force  succeeded  in  capturing  two  pris- 
oners— Oliver  Parker  and  Benjamin  Page,  but  failed 
to  find  Shattuck  during  the  day,  as  he  had  taken 
alarm  and  escaped.  "  Under  this  disappointment,  at 
midnight,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  snow-storm,  the 
whole  party  were  ordered  on  to  Shattuck's  house,  in 
Groton,  where  they  did  not  arrive  till  late  in  the  morn- 
ing. Asearch  was  immediately  commenced,  and  judi- 
cious pursuit  discovered  him  to  a  party  of  a  few  persons 
led  by  Colonel  Woods  himself.  Shattuck  obstinately 
resisted,  and  was  not  taken  till  he  had  received  sev- 
eral wounds,  which  he  returned  without  much  injury." 

The  following  list  of  the  Townsend  insurgents  has 
been  preserved  among  the  papers  on  file  with  the 
town  records.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  about  one- 
fourlh  of  the  persons  whose  names  are  in  this  Hat 
were  young  men  in  their  minority.     Fourteen  of  them 
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had  the  suffix  of  Jr.  to  their  names.  Abraham  But- 
terfield,  the  son  of  Peter,  was  leas  than  seventeen 
years  old,  and  some  of  them  were  under  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Four  of  these  men  held  commissions  during 
the  Revolution,  and  most  of  them  were  respectable 
and  useful  citizens,  misguided  though  they  were  : 

"  Peter  Butttrfield,  Asa  HealJ,  Samuel  Stevens,  Jonus  Warren,  Jacob 
Bacheiaer.  Benja.  Spaiilding,  Jr.,  Andrew  Seurle,  Jr.,  Daniel  Oark^ 
Simeon  Rlchardaon,  John  Emery,  Eplimiin  Lanibson,  Jonathan  Pierce, 
Asa  Stavene,  Isnac  Lewis,  Andrew  Searles,  Jedediah  Jewett,  Elijah 
Dodge,  Jesse  Baldwin,  Nathaniel  Bailey.  Jr.,  Zachory  Hildreth,  Aaron 
Proctor,  Phillip  Warren,  Isaac  Green,  Isaac  Giles,  Solomon  Sherwin, 
Azariah  P.  Sherwin,  Peter  Adams,  Joseph  itiimriU,  Jonathan  Sanderson, 
Thomas  Seaver,  Jusiah  Burge,  Jr..  Moses  Burge,  Abijah  aionroe,  Abel 
Keys,  EInathan  Spalding,  Josiah  Richardson.  Levi  Whitney,  Bonj.  Wal- 
lace, Moses  Warren,  Isaac  Farrar,  Jr.,  Stephen  Warren,  Jonas  Ball, 
Nathan  Conant,  Jr.,  Isaac  Wallia,  Jr.,  Reuben  Gaschett,  Benjamin  Di.x> 
■William  Stevens,  Jr.,  David  Wallace,  James  Ball,  .\«a  Whitney,  Isaac 
Wallis,  Joseph  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Pbinehas  Baldwin,  David  SpalTord(3d),  Sol. 
omon  Peirce,  John  Conant,  Benja.  Wood,  Nathan  Carlton,  Samuel 
Searles,  David  SpatTord,  Ebenezer  Ball, .Jr.,  Abraham  Ball,  James  Sloan- 
Richard  Warner,  John  Waugh,  Jr..  Joel  Davis,  Jeremiah  Ball,  Charles 
Uichards,  Jesse  Maynard,  Nath'.  Bowers,  Josiah  Rice,  Abraham  But- 
terfield,  John  CantpboU,  Jr,  Jonas  Campbell,  John  Colbiirn,  John 
Graham,  Benja.  Brooks,  Jr.,  Thad*.  Spauldiug,  Abijah  Uildreth,  Abol 
Green,  Isaac  Spalding,  William  Wallace,  John  Giles,  Aaron  Scott. 

About  thirty  of  the  young  men,  whose  names  ap- 
pear in  the  foregoing  list,  marched  to  Concord  under 
Lieutenant  Peter  Butterfield  and  were  present  at  the 
time  the  court  was  stopped. 

A  strict  search,  in  and  around  Townsend,  was  made 
for  Butterfield  by  the  posse  comitatus  under  Colonel 
Woods,  when  Shattuck  was  taken,  but  he  eluded  his 
pursuers.  There  was  after  that  time  quite  an  effort 
made  to  capture  him.  During  a  part  of  the  follow- 
ing winter  he  secreted  himself  in  a  cabin  masked  with 
evergreens,  on  the  hill  northwesterly  from  his  house, 
in  plain  sight  of  the  same,  where  he  was  apprised  of  ap- 
proaching danger  by  his  wife.  His  house  stood  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  northerly  from  the  harbor,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Brookline,  along 
the  easterly  base  of  Nissequassick  Hill.  At  length 
his  retreat  was  discovered,  and  his  pursuers  followed 
his  track  on  the  snow  until  nearly  night,  when,  get- 
ting into  a  secluded  place  in  a  thicket,  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  they  lost  sight  of  his  track  and  abandon- 
ed further  pursuit.  After  he  was  satisfied  that  his 
enemies  had  departed,  he  took  a  direct  course  for  the 
house  of  one  of  his  friends,  who  immediately  took 
him  over  the  line  into  New  Hampshire.  His  exer- 
tions to  escape  flooded  him  with  perspiration,  so  that 
waiting  in  a  frosty  atmosphere  to  be  sure  that  the 
officers  had  gone,  he  took  a  violent  cold,  which  in- 
duced rheumatism,  from  which  he  suffered  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  never  was  arretted  by  the 
officers,  and  there  has  been  found  no  certificate  from 
any  magistrate,  showing  that  he  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, although  the  same  file  of  papers  in  which, 
these  names  were  found,  contains  the  certificates  of 
different  magistrates,  before  whom  sixty  of  these  men 
took  that  oath.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  moral 
character,  very  industrious  and  had  many  friends. 

Daniel  Shaya,  from  whom   the  outbreak   takes   its 


name,  was  born  in  Hopkinton,  1747.  After  the  rebel- 
lion was  crushed  he  fled  to  Vermont,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Sparta,  New  York,  where  he  died  Sept. 
29,  1825.  He  was  a  pensioner  of  the  United  States, 
having  been  a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  so  much  smoke  and  so 
little  fire,  or  so  small  a  show  of  talent  or  brains  in 
any  insurrection  as  in  the  Shays'  Rebellion.  The  in- 
surgents appeared  to  dread  a  collision  with  the  troops 
during  the  whole  time  they  were  in  arms  against  the 
government.  All  the  loses  in  the  rebellion  were 
three  killed  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  taken  prison- 
ers— all  Shays'  men.  In  1787  certain  laws  were 
altered,  which  made  every  thing  satisfactory  to  the 
entire  voting  population  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Educational  History. — The  settlers  of  Town- 
send,  in  common  with  the  citizens  of  all  the  towns  in 
this  Commonwealth,  displayed  much  sagacity  in 
matters  concerning  their  future  welfare.  As  early  as 
1734  the  proprietors'  records  contained  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  Tutfd,  that  Jabber  Wyman,  Lieut.  Daniel  Taylor  and  Nathaniel 
Richardson  be  a  com(<«  to  take  effectual  care  that  there  be  no  Strip  or 
Waste  made  of  Timber,  or  Timber  cutt,  or  Pines  boxed,  or  CaD<llewood 
picked  up  for  btrr  upon  y*  uudiviiled  Land,  and  to  sue  and  Prosecnte  any 
persons  whom  they  shall  And  Guilty  of  said  otTeuces.  Also  to  prosecute 
any  persons  who  have  been  Guilty  thereof,  or  take  satbfoction  therefor 
for  y»  use  of  y«  proprietoi^. " 

In  connection  with  these  precautionary  measures, 
one  interesting  fact  may  be  learned  from  this  extract, 
and  that  is,  the  importance  that  was  attached  to  the 
value  of  the  "  candlewood,"  or  resinous  pitch  pine, 
scattered  on  the  undivided  land.  Families,  at  that 
time,  were  generally  large  and  almost  every  one  of 
them  constituted  a  school  by  itself.  Around  the 
capacious  fire-places,  common  in  those  days,  sat  the 
sons  and  daughters,  in  order  according  to  their  age 
and  advancement,  while  the  father  or  mother  acted 
as  teacher.  The  Bible,  and  particularly  the  New  Tes- 
tament, was  one  of  the  principal  books  used.  Their 
cabin  walls  and  the  shining  faces  of  youth  and  beauty 
within  were  illumined  through  the  long  winter  even- 
ings by  the  pine-knot  light;  and  no  one  can  say 
that  this  training  of  the  mind,  in  their  rude  domiciles, 
was  not  sufficient  to  furnish  the  town  with  amiable 
women  and  honorable  and  capable  men.  Every  op- 
portunity for  intellectual  improvement,  within  their 
limited  means,  was  then  turned  to  their  advantage, 
and  a  complete  exemplification  of  the  maxim"  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  has  come  down  to  us 
in  their  example. 

The  first  record  of  any  effort  for  apublic  school  was 
in  1744,  when  the  town  "  voted  to  raise  twenty 
pounds,  old  tenor,  for  the  support  of  a  school,  and 
chose  two  men  as  a  committee  to  provide  a  school- 
master :  John  Conant  chosen  first,  Josiah  Robbins 
second."  The  record  further  states  where  the  school 
should  be  kept  at  different  dwelling-houses,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  town — the  north  school  at  the  house 
of  Benjamin  Brooks,  the  school  at  the  middle  of  the 
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town  at  Joseph  Baldwin's,  and  the  south  school  at 
Daniel  Taylor's.  One  man,  without  doubt,  taught 
the  school  at  these  three  places.  There  is  no  record  to 
show  the  name  of  the  first  teacher  in  Townsend. 
From  1745  to  1750  the  town  raised  twenty  pounds, 
old  teuor,  for  the  support  of  schools,  which  were  kept 
at  several  different  places.  In  1749  the  town  "  voted 
to  raise  £10  lawful  money  to  support  a  school,"  and 
designated  three  places  at  which  it  should  be  kept, 
oneof  which  was '"  at  the  new  school-house  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  town."  The  foundation  of  this  house  may 
still  be  seen,  on  the  east  side  of  the  old  discontinued 
road,  nearly  opposite  to  the  spot  where  the  first  meet- 
ing-house stood.  There  is  no  record  of  the  time  when 
this  house  was  built,  but  probably  it  was  during  1747. 

From  1754  to  17C6  the  town,  each  year,  appropri- 
ated £8,  lawful  money,  for  the  support  of  a  school  and 
decided  where  it  should  be  kept.  In  1753  the  records 
show  that  there  was  a  "  school  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,"  but  when  it  was  built,  or  its  size,  is  not 
known;  neither  can  the  precise  spot  where  it  stood  be 
pointed  out.  At  that  time  the  largest  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Townsend  lived  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town,  within  three  miles  of  the  east  line  thereof,  so 
that  a  school  on  Nissequassick  Hill,  one  at  the  middle 
of  the  town,  and  one  just  south  of  the  harbor  would 
accommodate  the  people  in  the  best  posaible  manner. 

In  1783,  beginning  to  realize  that  they  had  thrown 
off  the  British  yoke,  and  feeling  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence stirring  wilhin  them,  the  people,  at  a  town- 
meeting  in  iluy,  chose  a  committee  of  nine  "  to  divide 
the  town  into  squadrons  for  convenience  for  school- 
ing." This  committee  divided  the  town  into  seven 
parts,  for  school  purpose?",  and  designated  the  location 
of  the  several  houses.  Not  many  of  the  places  where 
tliese  school-houses  stood  have  houses  on  them  at 
present.  There  is  nothing  of  importance  on  record 
in  regard  to  educational  affairs  from  the  time  these 
squadrons  were  made  until  the  population  of  the  town 
had  increased  so  that  larger  houses  were  required.  In 
179G  voted  to  choose  a  man  in  each  school  squadron 
for  a  School  Committee.  Chose  Samuel  Stone,  Jona- 
than Wallace,  Life  Baldwin,  Jacob  Blodgett,  Ephraim 
Lampson,  John  Sherwin  and  Daniel  Adams,  Esq.,  for 
said  committee."  This  first  School  Committee  chosen 
ill  Townsend  was  made  up  of  men  of  prominence  in 
the  districts  to  which  they  belonged.  What  they 
lacked  in  the  higher  brunches  of  mathematics,  as 
taught  in  our  high  school,  and  on  which  much  time 
is  lost  by  pupils  who  never  expect  to  be  teachers  or 
professors,  they  made  up  in  square  common-sense 
general  information  and  integrity  of  character. 

Soon  after  the  Baptist  meeting-house  at  West  Town- 
send  was  erected,  the  subject  of  establishing  a  semi- 
nary for  young  ladies  at  that  village  began  to  be  dis- 
cussed. The  idea  was  suggested  by  ilr.  Levi  Warren, 
who,  at  that  time,  was  the  most  influential  man  in 
that  section  of  the  town.  In  1S35  between  thirty 
and   forty  gentlemen   of  the  Baptist  faith,  a  part  of 


whom  did  not  belong  to  Townsend,  contributed  to- 
wards purchasing  the  land  and  erecting  the  building 
known  as  "  the  seminary."  No  sum  was  subscribed 
less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  which  was  called  a 
share,  and  most  of  the  subscribers  took  one  share, 
while  others  gave  according  to  their  interest  in  edu- 
cation and  the  prosperity  of  the  village.  The  largest 
contributor  was  Mr.  Levi  Warren,  who  subscribtd 
for  nineteen  shares.  The  building  was  finished  in 
April,  1836,  and  the  institution  was  inaugurated  un- 
der highly  favorable  circumstances,  which  more  than 
met  the  expectations  of  its  patrons  and  founders. 
March  13,  1839,  the  owners  received  an  act  of  incor- 
poration from  the  General  Court  under  the  name  of 
the  "Townsend  West  Village  Female  Seminary." 
The  lady  who  was  principal  when  the  seminary  com- 
menced, remained  in  ofiSce  only  about  a  year,  when 
she  married  and  left  town.  Another  principal  suc- 
ceeded her  until  the  fall  term,  1839,  when  the  trustees 
engaged  the  services  of  Miss  Ruth  Robinson,  a  person 
of  excellent  judgment  and  ample  scholastic  attain- 
ments. Associated  with  the  principal  were  six 
teachers  of  experience  in  the  natural  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  the  orna- 
mental branches  and  music.  This  board  of  instruc- 
tion was  selected  with  much  care  by  a  board  of  trus- 
tees from  different  New  England  States.  It  was  a 
Baptist  institution,  but  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all 
denominations.  The  Baptists  of  the  Eastern  States 
and  some  from  New  York  sent  their  daughters  to 
West  Townsend  for  an  education  at  this  seminary, 
which  for  more  than  twenty  years  was  very  popular. 
In  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  may  be  found  one 
or  more  who  have  been  teachers,  principals  of  high 
schools  and  seminaries,  besides  wives  of  professional 
men,  who  remembered  with  pleasure  the  pleasant 
days  of  their  youth  patrsed  at  this,  their  Alma  Mater. 
In  1844  a  more  lucrative  position  was  offered  Miss 
Robinson,  when  she  resigned  her  office.  Miss  Han- 
nah P.  Dodge,  a  native  of  Littleton  and  a  graduate 
of  this  seminary  in  1843,  succeeded  as  principal.  She 
remained  in  office  until  November,  1853,  when,  at  her 
own  solicitation,  she  was  dismissed,  partly  on  account 
of  ill  health.  -  The  building  was  commodious,  well 
arranged  and  its  recitation  rooms  richly  carpeted. 
The  Lesbian  Society,  a  literary  association  of  the  pu- 
pils, was  a  success,  belonging  to  which  was  a  ju- 
diciously selected  library,  a  larKe  part  of  which  was 
presented  by  Messrs.  Levi  and  Charles  Warren  and 
their  Baptist  friends  in  Boston. 

In  every  particular  it  had  no  peer  in  America  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  Miss  Willard's  Female  Seminary,  at 
Troy,  New  York.  »But  after  a  successful  existence  of 
about  twenty-five  years — after  it  had  shone  brilliantly 
among  the  constellations  of  the  literary  galaxy  of  its 
time — in  an  evil  hour,  it  finally  suck,  never  to  rise 
again  from  beneath  the  horizon  of  financial  misman- 
agement which  enshrouded  its  exit.  Thus  the  civi- 
lizing influence,   which   to  a  great  extent  built  up 
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West  Townaend,  which  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  our 
public  schools  aod  made  Townsend  an  objective-point 
as  a  seat  of  learning  and  refinement,  was  irretrievably 
lost.  The  building  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
mortgagee  and  it  is  now  used  for  the  graded  schools 
at  West  Townsend. 

After  the  seminary  had  been  in  operation  for  four 
or  five  years  the  Congregationalists  and  others  at  the 
centre  of  the  town,  observing  tiie  good  i  nfluence  emana- 
ting from  that  institution,  and  that  the  Bap  list  Church 
was  much  better  filled  than  at  previous  times,  took  the 
idea  of  an  academy  at  Townsend  Centre.  First  and 
foremost  in  this  enterprise  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stowell, 
the  orthodox  minister.  Accordingly,  from  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  from  the  members  of  the 
Congregational  society  in  particular,  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  of  lumber  and 
building  materials  given  by  others  interested,  was 
subscribed  to  erect  a  suitable  building.  Capt.  Elna- 
than  Davis  gave  the  timber  for  the  frame,  delivered 
on  the  ground  where  the  building  was  to  stand.  The 
traders  at  the  Centre  gave  the  nails,  lime  and  hard- 
ware, and  the  academy  was  built  by  a  mutual  effort 
by  which  no  one  felt  the  least  impoverished.  It  was 
finished  in  the  summer  of  1841,  and  opened  the  fol- 
lowing September  with  a  respectable  number  of  stu- 
dents. It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street, 
nearly  opposite  to  where  the  bank  now  stands,  in 
what  is  now  the  stable-yard  of  Walter  Fessenden  & 
Son.  It  was  not  so  expensive  a  structure  as  the 
seminary,  but  it  was  a  substantial,  well-arranged, 
two-story  building,  with  a  tower  and  bell  surmounting 
it.  For  five  or  six  years  consecutively  this  academy 
received  a  good  share  of  patronage,  and  during  the 
autumn  months  a  large  number  of  scholars  gathered 
within  its  walls. 

Mr.  Noahdiah  Dickinson  was  the  first  preceptor,  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  College,  a  good  scholar,  and  of 
very  gentlemanly  deportment.  While  Mr.  Stowell 
remained  in  town  he  took  much  interest  in  this 
school,  and  he  assisted  Mr.  Dickinson,  when  the 
services  of  an  additional  teaoher  were  needed,  in  a 
manner  very  acceptable  to  the  students. 

Jonathan  C.  Shattuck,  a  graduate  from  Dartmouth 
in  1842,  had  charge  of  this  academy  for  some  time. 
The  diflSculty  of  supporting  two  institutions  of  simi- 
lar character  in  so  small  a  town  soon  became  apparent ; 
besides,  three  of  the  towns  joining  Townsend  had 
each  an  academy,  in  addition  to  New  Ipswich  Acad- 
emy— all  seeking  patronage.  After  Mr.  Stowell  and 
Mr.  Dickinson  left  this  town,  the  interest  in  the 
Academy  began  to  decrease,  until  finally,  in  1851,  the 
old  district  school-house,  situated  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  Common,  was  much  too  small  to  accom- 
modate the  scholars,  and  what  was  District  No.  1 
bought  this  academy-building  and  moved  it  on  the 
ground  nearly  north  of  the  Methodist  meetinghouse, 
and  fitted  it  up  fur  the  accommodation  of  two  schools. 
It  was  used  for  a  public  school-house  until  January 


5,  1870,  when  it  was  burned,  as  was  supposed,  by  an 
incendiary.  There  have  been  four  other  school- 
houses  burned  in  this  town — two  in  what  was  called 
Potunck  District  (No.  8),  and  two  in  the  Harbor  Dis- 
trict. About  1830  a  school-house  was  burned  which 
stood  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  southerly  from  the 
bridge  over  the  river  at  Townsend  Harbor,  in  the 
angle  of  land  made  by  the  divergence  of  the  Shirley 
and  South  Row  roads;  and  in  1872  another  school- 
house,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  said  Shirley  road, 
nearer  the  Harbor,  was  destroyed  by  fire  by  the  care- 
less deposit  of  ashes. 

The  school  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  are  altered 
so  often,  and  there  is  such  an  effort  made  to  hurry 
along  the  scholars  from  one  grade  of  school  to  the 
next  higher,  and  everything  about  the  schools  is  so 
much  run  in  grooves,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  our 
scholars  leave  the  schools  now  with  any  better  mental 
or  moral  equipment  to  enter  the  battle  of  life  than 
those  did,  long  ago,  when  Miss  Rebecca  Warren,  Seth 
Davis,  Miss  Mary  Palmer,  John  K.  Palmer,  Samuel 
Adams  .ind  Jlitis  Polly  Giles  were  the  teachers. 

Cemeteries. — Generally,  the  cemetery  of  the  New 
England  Puritans  was  situated  next  to  their  house  of 
worship,  so  that  the  shadow  of  their  sacred  temples 
might  fall  upon  the  graves,  which,  being  in  plain 
view,  on  each  returning  Sabbath  might  forcibly  re- 
mind them  of  their  mortality.  The  situation  of  the 
first  meeting-house  in  Townsend,  on  "Mount  Grace," 
as  it  is  called  in  some  of  the  old  deeds,  made  it  im- 
practicable to  conform  to  this  custom,  on  account  of 
the  rocky  and  ledgy  nature  of  the  land.  It  is  not 
known  where  the  people  of  this  town  buried  their 
dead  for  the  first  fifteen  years  after  there  was  a  settle- 
ment here. 

In  1742  the  town  "voted  to  accept  of  an  acre  of 
land  from  Mr.  William  Clark,  for  a  burial  place."  It 
is  probable  that  this  "God's  acre"  was  given  to  the 
town  a  considerable  length  of  time  before  this  vote 
was  passed.  There  must  have  been  some  burials  in 
Townsend  before  this  lime,  and  considering  the  near- 
ness of  this  spot  to  their  meeting-house,  this  was  un- 
doubtedly the  first  place  selected  for  the  interment  of 
the  dead.  The  graves  first  made  here  are  marked  by 
rough  slabs  of  slate,  minus  any  inscriptions,  and  the 
first  stones  on  which  are  any  records  date  back  no 
further  than  1745. 

In  1744,  "  Voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  three 
men  to  clear  up  the  burying-place,  and  dispose  of 
the  timber  for  the  best  advantage  of  the  town.  Chose 
for  this  committee,  Nathaniel  Richardson,  Joseph 
Baldwin  and  Josiah  Robbins."  In  1747  the  town 
evinced  a  deeeper  interest  in  this  cemetery,  and 
"  Voted  to  fence  the  burying-grouud  with  a  stone 
wall  four  feet  and  four  inches  high."  Mr.  William 
Clark,  the  giver,  was  the  owner  of  a  large  amount  of 
land  in  this  town.  His  name  appears  on  the  list  of 
the  seventy-two  persons  who  were  present  at  Concord 
on  May  19,  1720,  when  he  subscribed  for  a  "  Lott  in 
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y"  North  Town,"  but  did  not  pay  for  it  at  that  time. 
He  was  a  shoemaker,  owned  slaves,  came  from  Con- 
cord to  this  town,  and  settled  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  on  the  South  Row  road, 
leading  from  the  first  meeting-house,  where  one 
Isaac  Spaulding  afterward  lived.  A  slate  grave- 
stone, now  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  situated  near  the  centre  of 
this  burial-place,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  died 
in  1756,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

About  1816  the  people  began  to  talk  about  a  new 
cemetery,  the  acre  given  by  Mr.  Clark  being  nearly 
full;  besides  there  are  no  avenues  in  this  acre,  and 
the  graves  are  so  close  together  and  the  headstones 
so  numerous  that  the  small  part  of  it  farthest  from 
the  road,  which  is  not  used  for  burials,  is  not  easily 
approached  by  a  funeral  cortege.  In  1818  the  town 
voted  to  buy  the  land  now  used  for  a  cemetery  at  the 
centre  of  the  town,  then  owned  by  Rev.  David 
Palmer,  Deacon  Daniel  Adams  and  Richard  Warner, 
Esq.,  each  of  whom  had  an  angle  of  land  needed  to 
make  the  ground  eligible,  both  in  distance  from  the 
meeting-house  and  quadrangular  in  form,  and  this  cem- 
etery was  inaugurated  this  year. 

In  1854  the  town  chose  a  committee,  consisting  of 
the  selectmen,  to  buy  land  at  the  east  of  their  new 
burial-place,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  same.  The  east 
line  of  the  land,  bought  in  1818,  commenced  near  the 
site  of  the  receiving-tomb  ;  thence  southerly  in  a  line 
nearly  parallel  with  the  west  line  of  the  cemetery. 
This  committee  bought  about  six  acres  of  land  of 
Richard  Warner,  at  the  east  of  this  line,  enclosed  it 
with  a  picket  fence,  and  took  up  the  east  line  fence  of 
the  original  plot.  This  burial-place  has  broad  ave- 
nues, the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  has  been 
properly  graded,  the  lota  are  kept  clear  from  grass  or 
weeds,  and  it  contains  many  substantial  specimens  of 
monumental  art. 

In  1836  Mr.  Levi  Warren  set  apart  a  tract  of  land 
for  a  cemeter/,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  from 
West  Townsend  to  Ashby.  Two  or  three  bodies  were 
buried  here ;  but,  for  good  reasons,  he  altered  his 
mind  about  the  location,  and  had  the  bodies  moved, 
in  1838,  at  his  own  expense,  to  the  village  cemetery, 
now  at  the  north  of  the  river,  and  then  gave  the  town 
a  deed  of  the  land.  For  the  few  years  past  this  cem- 
etery has  been  kept  in  a  neat  and  orderly  manner, 
and  there  .are  some  expensive  monuments  here. 

Mechanical  Industries.  —  The  first  mill  in 
Townsend  was  built  at  the  Harbor  by  John  Stevens 
and  John  Patt,  by  mutual  agreement  in  writing,  each 
binding  himself,  his  heirs  and  executors,  to  the  other, 
his  heirs  and  executors,  "  to  furnish  one-half  of  the 
labor,  timber,  stone  and  iron  necessary  for  the  erec- 
tion of  said  mill  for  sawing  boards;  and  to  keep  the 
same  in  repair  for  twenty  years."  This  agreement, 
drawn  in  a  neat,  bold  hand,  worded  in  a  scholarly 
manner,  and  legally  binding  on  both  parties,  is  now 
in  possession  of  the  Ball  family,  which  was  connected 


by  marriage  with  the  Stevens  family.  The  signatures 
of  these  men  and  that  of  the  two  witnesses  to  the  in- 
strument would  be  particularly  noticeable  for  good 
penmanship  in  a  collection  of  autographs.  John  Patt 
owned  the  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 
John  Stevens  on  the  south  side,  where  the  mill  was 
built,  which  stood  about  twenty  rods  easterly  of  the 
location  of  the  bridge  at  the  Harbor.  This  was  exe- 
cuted in  January,  1733,  and  the  mill  was  built  before 
the  30th  of  the  following  November.  A  dam,  suita- 
ble in  height,  was  thrown  across  the  river  at  or  near 
where  the  stone  dam  now  stands,  which  stopped  the 
water  much  farther  up  the  river  than  was  agreeable 
to  the  engineering  of  these  two  men.  A  meeting  of 
the  proprietors  was  called  in  August  of  that  year,  when 
it  was  voted  to  allow  Ephraim  Sawtell  "  an  equiva- 
lent for  such  land  as  may  be  flowed  by  the  raising  of 
the  dam."  A  grist-mill  was  soon  put  in  this  building. 
This  mill  was  sold  by  the  builders  a  few  years  after  it 
was  built,  including  the  privilege  aud  a  certain 
amount  of  land,  to  John  Conant,  who  was  the  owner 
and  occupant  for  a  long  time. 

About  1768  a  mill  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  at  West  Townsend,  near  the  west  side  of  the 
stone  bridge  at  that  village,  which  was  known,  in  iis 
day,  as  "  the  Hubbard  mill,"  but  whether  William 
Hobart  or  Israel  Hobart  built  it  is  unknown,  as  it 
was  burned  about  1790.  In  1790  Hezekiah  Richard- 
son made  the  canal  leading  easterly  from  this  stone 
bridge  to  the  spot  where  the  leather-board  mill  now 
stands,  and  made  a  mill  for  sawing  and  grinding  at 
that  locality.  Here  has  been  a  saw  and  grist-mill,  a 
wool  carding  and  clothier's  mill,  a  stocking  factory,  a 
machine  shop  and  a  leather-board  mill,  the  last  being 
the  present  business.  James  Giles  had  a  saw-mill 
where  the  A.  M.  Adams  kit- mill  was  burned  as  early 
as  1780,  and  before  that  time  Major  Samuel  Stone,  of 
Ashby,  built  a  mill  on  Willard's  Stream,  in  the  fork  of 
the  two  roads  leading  to  Ashby.  Afterwards  this 
mill  was  owned  by  Eben  Butler,  from  whom,  in  1819, 
Benjamin  Barrett  and  son  bought  this  property. 
They  demolished  the  old  mill,  made  a  stone  dum  and 
the  second  mill  at  this  place.  Quite  recently  a  mill 
three  stories  in  height,  and  rather  capacious,  was 
built  here ;  and  in  1871  another  stone  dam,  farther 
up  the  stream,  was  made  for  reservoir  purpoees,  by 
which  the  privilege  was  much  enhanced  in  value,  and 
within  a  year  an  engine  was  put  in  this  mill  to  secure 
power  any  day  in  the  year.  All  kinds  of  lumber  and 
coopering  stock  are  made  here  and  the  property  is 
owned  and  occupied  by  Clarence  Stickney. 

In  1817  Daniel  Giles  erected  a  mill  on  the  spot 
where  the  grain  elevator  now  is  at  Townsend  Centre. 
This  mill  has  not  passed  through  many  hands,  but  it 
has  been  enlarged  and  improved  at  different  times. 
Adams  &  Powers  were  the  next  owners,  and  now 
the  property  belongs  to  Union  S.  Adams.  For  the 
last  half-century  this  saw  and  grist-mill,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  coopering  business,  and  on  account  of 
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ita  central  location  in  relation  to  a  market  for  flour, 
grain  and  meal,  has  done  the  most  business  of  any 
mill  in  town.  Soon  after  Daniel  Giles  sold  this  prop- 
erty he  built  a  steam  mill  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Brookline  road,  about  half  a  mile  northerly  from  the 
Common,  where  the  furniture  factory  now  stands. 
This  mill  was  not  long  in  operation  before  it  was 
burned,  and  he  lost  heavily  by  the  fire.  The  citizens 
of  the  town  and  his  friends,  with  much  sympathy  for 
the  loser,  contributed  liberally  to  his  relief,  so  that  he 
rebuilt  on  the  same  spot  and  continued  his  business, 
using  steam-power,  in  company  with  a  partner  until 
his  death,  in  1858,  when  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Larkin  went  on 
with  the  mill  in  making  coopering  stock.  In  1874 
the  furniture  factory,  now  owned  and  operated  by 
William  P.  Taylor  and  others,  was  put  up  here  where 
the  Giles  and  Larkin  mill  stood,  that  mill  having 
been  taken  down.  This  establishment  is  operated  by 
steam-power,  employing  ten  or  fifteen  workmen  and 
turns  out  about  thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  annually. 

In  1867  a  large  two-story  and  basement  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  coopering  stock  of  all  kinds,  op- 
erated by  steam,  wa.s  built  at  the  centre  of  the  town 
by  Walter  Fessenden  &  Son.  This  mill  gave  em- 
ployment to  about  thirty  workmen.  The  building, 
motive-power,  machinery  and  every  facility  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  stock  was  first-class.  Except 
the  usual  summer  vacation  of  four  or  five  weeks,  it 
was  kept  running  during  the  year.  In  August,  1874, 
this  mill  was  burned,  the  fire  being  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  an  incendiary.  This  large  structure  was,  at 
that  time,  full  of  combustible  goods  made  from  sea- 
soned pine  lumber.  There  was  no  wind  ;  the  even- 
ing was  dark,  during  which  the  fire  which  raged 
furiously  when  the  roof  fell  in,  sent  a  gleaming  and 
hissing  sheet  of  flame  upward  into  the  sky  which 
was  visible  for  a  long  distance  around.  Had  the  fire  hap- 
pened when  the  wind  blew,  or  any  time  except  when 
the  mill-yard  and  surrounding  roofs  were  wet,  the 
central  village  would  have  been  reduced  to  aahes. 
The  owners  soon  cleared  away  the  dkbria  and  com- 
menced re-building,  and  on  the  4th  of  the  follow, 
ing  February  another  building,  similar  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  equally  expensive,  commenced  running 
on  the  same  location.  This  second  mill  of  the  Fes- 
sendens  was  also  burned  June  22,  1884. 

In  1800  Benjamin  Pierce  started  a  tannery  near  the 
first  little  brook  crossing  the  road  leading  from  the 
depot  at  West  Townsend  to  the  post-office  in  that 
village.  It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  road.  Sev- 
eral proprietors  followed  him  in  the  business,  among 
whom  were  George  Hartwell,  Levi  Stearns  (about 
1825),  Alexander  Lewis  (about  1828)  and  Abram  S. 
French,  1831. 

In  1827  Curtis  Stevens  had  a  tannery  on  the  spot 
where  Stickney's  mill  now  stands,  which  he  operated 
for  seven  or  eight  years.  He  ground  the  bark  in  the 
mill,  and  his  vats  were  on  the  north  side  of  it. 


In  1789  Captain  Timothy  Fessenden  was  engaged 
in  the  tanning  business  on  land  now  owned  by  Har- 
riet Read,  near  the  north  end  of  the  dam  across  the 
Squannicook,  at  the  Harbor.  Jolm  and  Samuel  Bil- 
lings, of  Lunenburg,  were  interested  in  this  property, 
but  whether  as  owners,  mortgagees,  or  otherwise,  is 
unknown.  John  Jewett  followed  Fessenden  in  this 
business  until  about  1808,  when  Oliver  Read  bought 
the  place  and  worked  at  the  same  trade  until  about 
1827. 

John  Orr,  in  1854,  erected  quite  a  large  two-story 
and  attic  building  near  the  railroad  track  at  West 
Townsend  Depot  for  a  tannery,  which  was  operated 
by  steam-power.  He  employed  five  or  six  workmen 
in  the  trade  until  1858,^  when  the  property  went  into 
the  hands  of  a  firm  doing  business  under  the  name  of 
Freeman  &  Avery.  These  men  increased  the  business, 
constantly  employing  fifteen  or  twenty  operatives. 
The  firm  shipped  a  large  amount  of  goods  into  the 
market,  but  the  owners  were  not  first-class  financiers 
and  did  not  succeed  according  to  their  expectations. 

In  1864  George  Taft  bought  this  establishment,  re- 
taining the  foreman  and  some  of  the  workmen  under 
the  firm  which  preceded  him,  and  he  went  on  with 
the  business.  The  building  and  finished  stock  con- 
tained in  it  were  burned  in  1868,  but  in  due  time  Mr. 
Taft  built  another  structure  of  about  the  same  di- 
mensions, on  the  same  site,  which  remained  about 
three  years,  when  that  also  was  burned.  Since  that 
time  the  ruins  of  this  factory  have  remained  undis- 
turbed. Withic  the  last  forty  years  this  branch  of 
industry  has  been  concentrated  into  a  few  places  and  is 
carried  on  by  combined  capital  and  rich  firms,  with 
whom  competition  is  next  to  impossible. 

In  1833  Abram  S.  French  built  a  morocco  factory 
on  the  brook  running  northeasterly  from  Bayberry 
Hill,  near  its  confluence  with  theriver,  and  near  where 
James  Giles  built  his  saw-mill  described  in  this  chap- 
ter. He  erected  a  dam  on  this  brook  which  kept 
back  sufficient  water  to  operate  a  fulling-mill  during 
the  largest  part  of  the  year.  This  establishment  was 
in  successful  operation  for  twenty  years,  employing 
constantly  ten  or  twelve  workmen ;  and  considering 
the  length  of  time  the  business  was  prosecuted,  it 
must  have  been  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  proprietor. 

From  1800  to  1840  many  families  in  this  town 
manufactured  woolen  goods — using  the  hand-loom — 
for  their  own  clothing.  A  tailoresa  would  be  in  at- 
tendance with  these  families  once  a  year,  and  cut  the 
cloth  and  make  these  woolen  goods  into  clothing  for 
their  members.  So  with  boots  and  shoes.  The 
farmers  sent  their  hides — marked  so  as  to  be  recog- 
nized— to  the  tanners,  where  they  were  made  into 
leather.  A  boot  and  shoemaker  would  go  around  to 
each  house  and  make  these  goods — sufficient  for 
a  year's  stock  for  the  family. 

Nathan  Carlton  had  a  wool-carding  and  cloth-col- 
oring and  dressing-mill  at  the  Harbor  as  early  as  1790. 
His  mill  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  just  above 
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the  bridge,  and  he  took  water  from  the  Harbor  Pond 
for  his  power.  In  1821  Paul  Gerriah  took  possession 
of  this  property  and  engaged  quite  extensively  in  the 
same  trade  with  good  success.  This  gentleman  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  town.  He 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  one  of  the  selectmen 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  represented  Townsend  in 
the  Legislature  in  1832,  was  an  accurate  town  officer 
and  an  exemplary  man.  Died  September  15,  1847, 
at  Townsend. 

About  1807  Jonathan  Richardson  came  into  posses- 
sion and  ownership  of  the  saw  and  grist-mill  erected 
by  Hezekiah  Richardson  &  Sons,  which  stood  a  few 
rods  easterly  of  the  present  leather-board  factory. 
Connected  with  this  building  was  an  ell,  or  wing, 
which  contained  a  wool-carding  machine  owned  by 
Captain  Josiah  G.  Heald,  who  continued  in  the 
clothier's  trade  here  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
He  was  a  much  respected  citizen,  represented  Town- 
send  in  the  General  Court  in  1839,  died  at  Mason  Vil- 
lage, N.  H.,  June  15,  1849. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  Warrens, 
and  others,  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pot- 
ash, and  this  industry  was  followed  in  a  profitable 
manner  until  about  1820,  when  wood  became  more 
valuable  for  other  purposes. 

Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  principal  branch  of  industry  of  the  town,  from 
which  was  derived  the  greatest  amount  of  money,  was 
the  manufacture  of  beef,  pork  and  rum  barrels,  and,  in 
fact,  this  trade  continued  uutil  nearly  1830,  when 
casks  began  to  be  made  from  sawed  pine  staves. 
These  caski  were  drawn  to  Boston  market  by  ox- 
teams,  usually  about  four  days  being  spent  making 
the  journey. 

lu  1787  Peter  Manning  commenced  making  sad- 
dles at  the  Harbor,  his  house  and  shop  both  being  in 
the  building  where  Charles  Emery  resides.  This  was 
in  the  days  when  equestrianism  was  practiced  by  both 
sexes,  when  pleasure  wagons  were  unknown  and  the 
"one-horse  shay"  had  not  been  introduced.  A  sad- 
dler was  almost  as  indispensable  in  every  town  as  a 
minister.  He  is  represented  as  a  very  polite  man,  a 
skillful  mechanic,  and  a  good  singer  ;  but  he  rebelled 
against  the  practice  of  alternate  reading  and  singing 
the  lines  of  the  hymn,  which  was  the  custom  in  pub- 
lic service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  it  was  through  his  in- 
fluence that  fashion  was  laid  aside.  At  that  time 
Townsend  Harbor  was  the  only  collection  of  houses 
in  town  which  could  be  called  a  village.  It  had  a 
tavern,  the  large,  old  house  (now  standing)  at  or  near 
the  south  end  of  the  dam  at  the  river,  kept  by  John 
Conant,  a  very  popular  landloril ;  a  saw  and  grist- 
mill, a  blacksmith  shop,  a  clothier  (1790),  a  tanner, 
a  trader  (Life  Baldwin  in  1788),  who  occupied  the 
building  now  painted  red,  for  a  store,  which  stands 
on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  nearly  opposite  of  the 
spot  where  the  first  mill  stood.  This  was  the  first 
siore  in  Townsend,  and  its  proprietor  at  that  time, 


Mr.  Baldwin,  was  a  man  of  good  influence,  was  town 
clerk  1793,  and  one  of  the  selectmen  1793  and  1794. 

About  1830,  Beriah  Blood  and  Reuben  Farrar  came 
from  Concord  to  the  Harbor  and  bought  the  Conant 
mill.  Soon  after  they  moved  a  large  barn,  standing 
near  by  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  set  it  up 
in  their  mill-yard,  near  the  side  of  the  road,  and  con- 
verted it  into  a  foundry.  Quite  a  sum  of  money  was 
invested  in  the  building  and  stock  in  trade.  Albert 
S.  Page  commenced  the  business,  which  afterwards 
was  in  possession  of  several  difierent  men  and  difier- 
ent  firms.  At  one  time  the  establishment  turned  out 
a  large  quantity  of  goods.  The  Wards,  two  brothers 
there  for  a  while,  were  experienced  workmen  and 
gave  character  to  their  goods.  There  always  appear- 
ed to  be  a  lack  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  owners 
of  this  foundry  to  prosecute  the  business  in  a  suc- 
cessful manner.  In  !J851  it  was  burned,  while  the 
Wood  brothers  (the  railroad  contractors)  were  the 
owners. 

Soon  after  the  old  meeting-house  was  moved  on  to 
the  Common  (1804),  a  blacksmith,  a  tinsmith  and  a 
hatter  set  up  their  several  trades  near  each  other, 
just  west  of  the  Goss  Bridge,  at  the  centre  of  the 
town;  but  a  large  number  of  hatters  were  in  Town - 
send  twenty  years  after  that  date,  scattered  through- 
out the  town  in  almost  every  farmer's  house,  where 
their  wives  and  daughters  braided  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  palm-leaf  hats  every  year  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  after  this  industry  was  introduced 
here.  David  P.  Livermore,  a  trader  at  the  Harbor, 
introduced  this  business  into  Townsend,  and  he  and 
John  Snow,  at  the  centre,  put  the  leaf  into  the  hands 
of  the  braiders,  who  received  their  pay  for  braiding 
in  goods.  The  wives,  in  many  families,  earned 
enough  to  buy  the  groceries  and  store  goods  for  their 
households  through  the  year.  The  business  waned 
about  1850,  but  between  that  year  and  1860  Daniel 
Adams,  a  trader  at  Townsend  Centre,  had  made  and 
sold  annually  between  twelve  and  fifteen  thousand 
dozen  of  palm-leaf  hats,  a  large  part  of  which  went  to 
the  Southern  States  and  were  worn  by  colored  people, 
concerning  whom  President  Lincoln  issued  a  procla- 
mation. 

It  is  remarkable  how  soon  a  few  years  will  sweep 
into  oblivion  the  dates  and  events  which  were  once 
of  thrilling  interest  to  the  whole  community.  Not 
all  the  dates  could  be  given  in  this  chapter  which  are 
desirable.  A  friend  when  laid  in  the  ground  has  the 
time  of  his  departure  indented  on  the  faithful  marble 
that  perpetuates  his  memory,  but  no  monument  is 
ever  erected  on  the  spot  once  cheered  by  happy  in- 
dustry, where  a  mill  has  rotted  down  or  been  swept 
out  of  existence  by  fire  or  flood  ;  neither  is  there  any 
record  of  the  event,  and,  unless  the  searcher  after  the 
date  can  obtain  an  interview  with  some  intelligent 
mother  who  recollects  that  "  it  was  the  same  year 
that  my  Mary  was  born,"  he  can  scarcely,  with  cer- 
tainty, fix  the  date. 
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Alison  D.  Feaaenden,  Albert  L.  Fesseuden,  Union 
S.  Adams  and  Clarence  Stickney  are  the  only  persons, 
each  operating  separately,  who  are  now  extensively 
engaged  in  the  coopering  business  in  this  town.  They 
ship  a  good  many  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  pack- 
ages to  market  annually,  and  they  employ  in  all  parts 
of  this  business  about  seventy-five  workmen. 

E.  W.  Seaver  &  Co.  are  tub  and  pail-makers  in  a 
factory  at  Joslynville,  built  in  1849,  and  occupied 
since  that  time  by Potter,  A.  M.  White,  Law- 
rence Brothers  and  Charles  Lawrence  before  the  pres- 
ent firm  took  possession.  The  motive-power  here  is 
both  steam  and  water,  and  the  mill  has  first-class  ma- 
chinery. The  firm  employs  about  eighteen  men 
through  the  year  in  this  trade,  which  produces  about 
thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods  annually. 

"  Spaulding  Brothers,"  Jonas  and  Isaac  W.  Spauld- 
ing,  are  leather-board  manuCaeturers.  They  have 
two  large  mills,  one  at  the  Harbor  and  one  at  West 
Townsend.  The  mill  at  the  Harbor  they  built  with 
much  expense;  the  main  building  at  West  Townseud 
is  the  same  that  has  been  used  for  different  industries 
for  a  long  time.  This  is  a  bulky  business,  producing 
many  tons  of  goods  each  month. 

The  Rebellion  of  1861-65. — The  great  wrong 
of  firing  upon  the  national  flag,  and  plotting  treason 
against  the  government,  must  be  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Southern  leadeis 
in  the  slave-holders'  rebellion  :  but  let  no  reader,  for  a 
moment,  suppose  that  the  South  alone  was  respon- 
sible for  this  civil  feud  which  sundered  the  ties  of 
consanguinity  and  drenched  the  land  with  fraternal 
blood ;  which  entailed  an  enormous  debt  on  the  na- 
tion, and  swept  away  from  their  homes  and  into  the 
grave  nearly  half  a  million  of  men,  on  both  sides, 
who  have  fought  their  last  battle. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  here  that  Massachu- 
setts extended  a  vigorous  and  unqualified  support  to 
the  government  in  its  effort  to  preserve  the  Union  by 
military  force.  The  report  of  the  adjutant-general  of 
this  State,  in  1866,  shows  that  this  Commonwealth 
was  represented  in  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  different 
terms  of  service  during  the  war,  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifteen  (159,115) 
men  ;  and  that  with  the  exception  of  twelve  small 
towns,  every  town  and  city  in  the  State  had  furnished 
a  surplus  over  all  the  demands  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  fifteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  (15,178) 
men,  of  which  tiie  town  of  Townsend  furnished 
thirty-three  (33)  men. 

As  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  Middlesex  County 
men  were  the  firot  to  yield  their  lives  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, so  on  the  19lh  of  April,  1801,  jusr  eighty-five 
years  afterward,  men  from  the  same  towns,  belonging 
to  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  were  the  first 
.to  give  their  lives  fur  their  country,  in  the  mob  fight 
at  Baltimore,  on  which  occasion  three  men  were 
killed  and  thirty  wounded. 


In  common  with  all  the  towns  and  municipaliiies 
of  the  State,  Townsend  was  aroused  to  a  great  excite- 
ment by  the  treacherous  shots,  April  12,  1S61,  aimed 
at  Fort  Sumter.  On  the  20lh  of  April  a  town- 
warrant  was  posted  at  the  usual  places,  in  Townsend, 
calling  a  town-meeting  on  the  27th  day  of  said 
April,  which  contained  the  following  article : 

"  To  3ee  if  the  town  will  tuke  any  measured  to  fucilitato  the  enroM- 
ineuc  ur  enlistment  of  volunteers,  wlmse  services  shall  bi>  tendered  to  tlio 
Governor  of  tlie  Comniouweulth,  or  througb  tiiiu  to  tho  Prediduot  of  tho 
United  :>tutej. 

"  On  tliid  article  voted  and  chose  a  coniraitteo  of  five  citizens  to  report 
to  tho  town  a  pl;in  for  its  action.  Chose  for  siiid  conmiitlec,  Henry 
ScevH,  Walter  Fesseuden,  Daniel  L.  Blown,  Natliuniei  F.  Cuniniings 
and  Samuel  :^.  Ilaynes,  who  submitted  the  tollowin;;  preainhle  and  res- 
olutions, which  were  accepted  and  ad<  ptcd  by  a  unanimous  vutu  of 
the  town : 

"  WheriruB,  a  portion  of  the  states  of  this  confederacy  are  now  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  government,  and  whereas  the  President  of  theso 
United  Suites  has  called  upon  tho  Loyal  States  fur  a  mililary  force  sulli- 
cieiit  to  suppress  the  rebellion  and  maintain  the  laws  of  the  land, 

'■  Now,  tlieiefore,  we,  the  citizens  uf  Townsend  in  town-meeting  a&seni* 
bled,  hereby  declare  our  undying  love  for  liberty,  and  our  sacred  regard 
for  the  Constitution  as  submitted  to  us  by  its  tutinders. 

"  y/cotcff/,  that  we  tender  to  the  Governtucut  our  sympathy,  and,  if 
necessity  requires,  our  lives  and  property. 

*'  liesolceil,  that  our  foreign-born  citizens,  for  theprnniplness  with  which 
they  have  rallied  to  the  support  of  this  their  adopied  country,  have  laid 
us,  the  native-born  citizens,  under  everlasting  obligations,  ami  that  our 
gmtitudo  for  their  support  and  syuijiathy  should  be  appropriately,  cheer- 
lully  and  promptly  acknowledged. 

*'  i'l'ted,  that  Walter  Fe.-senden,  Daniel  S.  Brown,  Xathaniel  F.  Curu- 
miligs,  James  X.  Tucker  and  Alfred  M.  .\daius  be  a  coiumittue  to  talto 
iliime<liale  ineiujurcs  for  the  enrollment  of  acoiu|iauy  of  ablu-bodied  men, 
whose  services  shall  forthwith  be  tendered  to  the  government. 

^'Voleit,  to  provide  for  tho  fauiilies  of  those  who  may  ueod  assistance 
during  their  actual  service." 

The  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  and  other  men 
of  weal'.h  and  influence,  appealed  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  citizens,  assuring  ihem  that  the  families  of 
married  men  should  be  cared  for  in  case  they  should 
volunteer  to  fill  the  quota  of  the  town.  It  appears 
that  the  seceding  States  had  been  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  fight  for  some  time,  while  the  North,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  regiments  of  volunteer  militia 
in  Massachusetts,  and  one  or  two  other  States,  was 
unprepared  for  either  an  offensive  or  defensive  war. 

The  President  called  for  seventy-five  thousand  men, 
April  15,  ISGl,  and  the  next  day  the  Old  Sixth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment,  with  General  Butler,  left  for 
Boston,  en  route  for  Washington.  June  19th  follow- 
ing, seven  Townsend  men  were  enlisted  and  joined 
this  regiment,  viz. :  Henry  J.  Parker,  Frederick  A. 
Jones,  Robert  F.  Webb,  John  Quigg,  Ramson  C. 
Wat-ion,  George  N.  Spaulding,  Daniel  Sidelinger. 
These  men  enlisted  for  three  months,  and  were  mus- 
tered out  at  expiration  of  term,  but  most  of  them  re- 
enlisted  and  served  in  various  regiments. 

"The  Old  Sixth,"  which  had  a  skirmish  in  Balti- 
more with  Butler  as  commander,  was  reorganized  in 
October,  1861,  under  the  name  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  and  sailed  from  Boston  di- 
rectly for  Ship  Island.  Mustered  out  August  26, 
1865.  Townsend  had  thirty-two  men  ia  Company  G, 
in  this  regiment,  whose  names  are  as  follows:  Loren 
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Hc'sley,  George  A.  Adams,  Charles  W.  Dix,  James 
Williird,  Ally  B.  Brown,  Elijah  T.  Bates,  Charles  H. 
Brown,  Warren  B.  Clark,  Franklin  F.  Cross,  William 
Davis,  Riis'sell  O.  Houghton,  Alvah  Richardson, 
Charles  Willard,  James  A.  Sanborn,  Frederick  A. 
Jones,  Samuel  W.  (iriffith,  Merrick  S.  Gilson,  Charles 
R.  Shattuck,  William  Hunt,  Charles  L.  Spaulding, 
Myron  F.  Uoing,  Charles  J.  Hapgood,  Charles  L. 
Hall,  Charles  H.  Martin,  Aaron  S.  Petts,  Ai  H. 
Spaulding,  Andrew  H.  Sloan,  Frank  Stevens,  Francis 
W.  Wood,  liamson  C.  Watson,  Lysander  P.  Taylor 
and  John  Shattuck. 

This  regiment  tf)ok  part  in  the  engagements  at 
Winchester,  Cedar  Creek  and  Fisher's  Hill  in  the 
Nineteenth  .Vriny  Corps. 

July  1,  1S(J2,  the  President  called  for  300,000  men 
tor  three  years,  considering  the  reverses  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  and  the  imminent  danger  of  a  success- 
ful attempt  to  take  Washinjjton.  Under  this  call 
twentytive  men  of  this  town  volunteered  for  service, 
and  joined  the  Thirty-third  Massachusetts  Regiment 
of  Volunteers,  Company  E.  The  names  of  these 
men  are  as  follows  :  Geor<re  W.  Bennett,  Abijah  W. 
Blond.  James  Buckley,  George  E.  Clark,  Thomas 
Dalrymple,  J>ewi.s  Gonnier,  .\ndrew  D.  Heselton, 
.James  King,  Clarence  W.  Sylvester,  Charles  E.  Mar- 
shall, Dnminick  ^^ay,  Waldo  T.  Tower,  Jonah  Parker, 
Henry  J.  Parker,  Charles  W.  Parker,  Simeon  K. 
Richard.*,  Sylvester  T.  Wheeler,  Charles  W.  Wether- 
liee,  .lerterson  Whitcomb,  Evander  W.  Wright,  Frank- 
lin S.  Wright,  Andrew  L.  Woodard,  William  H. 
Writjht,  f.,c\vis  T.  Wright,  Abrani  Clark  and  Oliver 
B.  dsborn. 

This  regiment  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Freder- 
icksburir,  ('liancellorsyille,  Beverly  Ford,  Gettysburg, 
[,iMikiiut  .Mountain,  Mis.siimary  Ridge  and  the  several 
battles  of  Sherman's  grand  army.  It  used  up  two 
.-.lands  of  colors,  which  were  so  torn  and  mutilated  by 
wear  and  bullets  that  they  would  scarcely  hang  to- 
gether. They  were  sent  home  and  deposited  in  the 
State- House  with  other  mementos  of  the  conflict,  and 
a  third  stand  of  colors  was  sent  to  the  regiment,  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  twenty-two  bat- 
tles in  which  it  was  engiiged. 

Five  Townsend  men  re-enlisted  in  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment MiisHachusetts  Volunteers  in  .Xugust,  lSti2,  for 
nine  months,  and  they  were  umler  < 'aptain  George  F. 
Shattuck,  of  Groton.  The  names  of  these  men  are 
Richard  Pierce,  .Vlbert  D.  Turner,  .Vlanson  Withing- 
ton,  Charles  W.  Hildreth  and  Charles  A.  Wright. 

On  the  1st  day  of  .Vugust,  18t)2,  the  President 
called  for  .SllO,000  nine  months'  men.  War-meetiDgs 
(luring  that  month  were  frcqaently  held  at  the  town 
ball  to  devise  means  to  till  the  quota  of  the  town.  At 
one  of  these  meetings  Anson  D.  Fessenden  was 
selected  to  recruit  a  company,  if  possible;  if  not,  as 
many  as  he  could.  He  enlisted  forty  Townsend  men, 
and  about  the  .^ame  number  of  recruits  were  enlisted 
in  the  town  of  Shirlev  and  the  neighboring  towns.  Mr. 
38 


Fessenden  was  chosen  first  lieutenant  of  this  company, 
which  made  a  part  of  the  Fifty-third  Regiment  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers,  which  served  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf,  Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  John  W. 
Kimball,  of  Fitchburg,  colonel.  This  regiment  was 
in  the  battle  of  Port  Hudson,  and  in  other  battles  and 
skirmishes  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1863. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Townsend  men: 
Anson  D.  Fessenden,  promoted  to  captain  September 
2,  1863,  John  Q.  Adams,  Isaac  Allen,  Wallis  S.  Arlin, 
John  B.  Blood,  Daniel  Brogan,  John  A.  Brown, 
William  Bush,  Charles S.  Champney,  Edmund  O.  Day, 
.\ndrew  Foster,  Adams  S.  Graham,  Harlan  F.  Green, 
.lohn  Haynes,  John  P.  Hildreth,  Webster  Hoflses, 
Leander  C.  Jefts,  Dennison  S.  Kimball,  Francis  A. 
Laws,  William  Ordway,  Henry  C.  Nichols,  Levi  T. 
Parker,  Shubell  B.  Pierce,  Hiram  F.  Richards,  John 
Richards,  Edson  A.  Richardson,  Dennis  J.  Shehan, 
George  A.  Sherwin,  Alden  W.  Smith,  Benjamin  B. 
Spaulding,  Augustus  G.  Stickney,  William  E.  Sylves- 
ter, Levi  Wares,  Alson  S.  Warren,  William  H.  Wood- 
ward and  Thomas  H.  Warren. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  Townsend  men  who 
enlisted  at  different  times  and  served  in  various  regi- 
ments :  Patrick  Murray,  Charles  C.  Cobleigh,  Henry 
O.  Adams,  James  E.  Brooks,  Amos  Pierce,  Boyd 
Todd,  Edward  Potter,  Lorenzo  Bruce,  James  A.  Wil- 
lard, George  Spalding,  William  H.  Lewis,  Alden 
Adams,  Leonard  0.  Bruce,  William  T.  Barrett,  Wil- 
liam T.  Adams,  Charles  Searles,  Julius  C.  Eastman, 
Henry  H.  Hosley,  Joseph  O.  Hildreth,  01i\ier  E. 
Hazard  (colored).  Horace  Hazard  (colored),  Nahum 
G.  Hazard  (colored),  John  J.  Hennessey  (colored), 
William  A.  Champney,  Edwin  Adams,  Thomas  H. 
Welsh,  Robert  Webb,  Daniel  T.  Goodwin,  George  F. 
French,  Horace  E.  Lawrence. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  men  who 
enlisted  in  August,  1864,  for  one  year,  and  were  mus- 
tered in  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  They  are 
described  in  the  records  as  belonging  to  the  "Twenty- 
fourth  Massachusetts  Regiment  Unattached  Heavy 
Artillery."  They  were  stationed  at  Fort  Delaware 
and  near  the  city  of  Washington  :  Vernal  Barber, 
John  A.  Brown,  William  Coombs,  George  H.  Ellis, 
Jonas  L.  Jennerson,  Benjamin  F.  King,  Augustus 
Lovejoy,  Newell  F.  Putnam,  Nathaniel  A.  Ripley, 
Beiij.  B.Spalding,  Amos  Webber,  Elbridge  A.  Wright. 

.\  roll  of  the  men  who  enlisted  July  7, 1864,  for  100 
davs,  and  proceeded  to  Washington  and  performed 
guard  duty  at  Arlington  Heights.  The  men  are  repre- 
sented in  the  record  as  belonging  to  Company  B,  Sixth 
Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  No  casualties 
happened  to  these  men  during  their  absence  :  Charles 
Adams,  Joseph  Barter,  James  Brogan,  Rufus  T. 
Brown,  George  H.  Green,  Samuel  K.  Gilson,  George 
S.  Graham,  Charles  W.  Hildreth,  James  0.  Moody, 
Ai  Richards,  Charles  Spaulding,  Marshall  D.  Spaul- 
ding, Henry  Sturtevant,  William  R.  Wright,  John  B. 
Spaulding. 
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The  foregoing  rolls  contain  the  names  of  all  the 
Townsend  men,  as  far  as  known,  who  volunteered 
to  assist  in  suppressing  the  Rebellion.  Only  one 
Townsend  man  (Horace  Hazard)  was  drafted.  No 
mention  of  the  substitutes  has  been  made,  as  they 
were  mere  merchandise,  U!<ed  for  a  time  to  shield  the 
men  who  chose  to  purchase  them  rather  than  to  take 
the  risks  of  war  upon  their  own  shoulders. 

The  town  records,  during  the  time  the  Rebellion 
was  in  progress,  were  not  kept  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy; but,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained  from  all 
sources,  Townsend  sent  to  the  iield  troops  enlisted  for 
three  months,  one  hundred  days,  nine  months  and 
three  years,  or  for  the  war,  including  substitutes, 
270  men,  of  whom  IGl  were  voters  in  this  town 
at  the  time  of  their  enlistment.  Twelve  Townsend 
men  were  killed  in  action  and  twenty-one  lost 
their  lives  by  starvation  in  rebel  prisons,  disease 
and  the  casualties  of  war.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  the  writer  that,  during  the  entire  labor 
of  examining  muster-rolls,  discharge-papers,  diaries, 
adjutant-general's  reports  and  town  records,  that  the 
word  "  deserted "  has  never  been  found  written  or 
printed  opposite  the  name  of  any  Townsend  man. 

The  services  of  the  women  of  the  town,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Sanitary  Commission,  are  not  to  be 
overlooked.  During  the  war,  from  the  time  our 
soldiers  were  first  encamped  within  the  borders  of  the 
State,  until  they  returned  home  at  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  service,  they  were  remembered  by 
this  class  of  patient  toilers.  The  sessions  of  the 
Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  were  many,  which  were 
devoted  to  industrious  efforts  in  making  quilts, 
clothing,  lint  and  cushions  for  broken  limbs.  The 
busy  hands  of  the  home-circle,  similarly  employed, 
should  also  be  mentioned.  The  goods  thus  made, 
together  with  condiments,  provisions,  stimulants  and 
delicacies,  purchased  at  considerable  expense,  suita- 
ble for  those  who  were  suB'ering  in  the  hospitals, 
were  at  ditferent  dates  carefully  packed,  filling 
many  barrels  and  boxes  and  forwarded  in  a  cause 
where  philanthropy  was  at  a  premium.  Among  the 
ladies  who  were  active  in  this  womanly  sympathy, 
the  names  of  Mrs.  Mary  Bertram,  Mrs.  Ralph  Ball, 
Mrs.  Jonas  Spaulding,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Noah  Ball  and  others 
might  be  mentioned.  Their  efforts  awakened  glad- 
ness in  many  hearts,  and  will  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance. 

'*  War  is  booorable 
lo  those  who  do  tbeir  natire  rigtits  maiotaia  ; 
Id  those  whose  sworda  an  iron  barrier  are 
Between  the  lawless  spoiler  and  the  weak." 

Lawyers,  Physicians  and  College  Graduates. 
— Walter  Hastings,  born  in  Chelmsford,  1778;  Harvard 
College,  1799  ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1803 ;  was  a  col- 
onel at  Port  Warren  in  the  war  with  England,  1812 ; 
died  in  Townsend,  June  6,  1831. 

Aaron  Keyes,  born  in  Westford,  1791 ;  read  law 
with  John  Abbott,  of  Westford  ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1822 ;  came  to  Townsend  the  same  year  and 


opened  an  office ;  was  in  practice  here  for  twenty 
years  ;  died  at  Townsend,  November  28,  1842. 

John  Preston  wa.s  a  lawyer  in  practice  in  Town- 
-■lend  for  two  or  three  years,  about  1830  ;  Harvard 
College,  1823  ;  removed  to  New  Ipswich,  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  died  March  5,  1867. 

Frederick  A.  Worcester,  born  in  Hollis,  New 
Hampshire,  January  28, 1807;  Harvard  College,  1831 ; 
came  to  Townsend  and  opened  an  office  in  18.'W  ;  re- 
mained in  practice  here  during  his  life  ;  died  March 
3,  1888. 

Charles  F.  Worcester,  born  in  Townsend,  February 
25,  1850;  Dartmouth  College,  1S84;  has  an  office  ic 
Townsend  and  one  in  .A.yer  ;  resides  in  Townsend. 

The  first  physician  in  Townsend,  Doctor  Joseph 
Adams,  came  from  Lincoln  about  1774 ;  was  a  loyalist, 
fled  to  England  and  died  there,  Febuary  3,  181)3; 
property  conficated. 

Dr.  Samuel  Hosley  was  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
Continental  Army  until  theclii.se  of  the  war,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  medicine  here  at  its  close  ; 
born  in  Townsend  in  1758. 

Dr.  Isaac  Mullikin  originated  in  Bradford  ;  came 
to  Townsend  about  1 780  ;  was  a  justice  of  the  peace 
and  town  clerk  several  years. 

Dr.  Samuel  Lovejoy,  born  in  Milton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1775  ;  came  to  Townsend,  in  1802  ;  was  in  prac- 
tice here  more  than  thirty  years, — the  last  man  that 
traveled  on  horseback  with  saddle-bags;   died  1851. 

Dr.  Moses  Kidder  came  from  Billerica;  was  surgeon 
at  Fort  Warren,  1813;  came  to  Townsend,  1822; 
moved  to  Lowell  about  1835  ;  died  there. 

Dr.  John  Bertram  was  horn  at  Petersborough,  New 
Hampshire,  1794 ;  Dartmouth  College  Medical  De- 
partment, 1825  ;  came  to  Townsend  1827  ;  died  Decem- 
ber 15,  1846,  at  Townsend. 

Dr.  Ebenezer  P.  Hills,  born  in  Newbury,  1804 ; 
Bowdoin  College  Medical  Department,  1825  ;  came  to 
Townsend  Harbor,  1825  ;  remained  at  that  village 
about  twenty  years;  died  in  Shirley,  1854. 

Dr.  John  Heard  was  born  in  Maine  about  1810; 
took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  from  Dart- 
mouth College,  1838  ;  came  to  Townsend,  1852  ;  left 
town  1861. 

Dr.  Augustus  G.  Stickney,  born  in  Antrim,  New 
Hampshire,  1807  ;  Berkshire  Medical  College,  Pitts- 
field,  1833  ;  came  to  West  Townsend,  1834;  member 
of  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  1844  ;  died  at  West 
Townsend,  August  23,  1862. 

Dr.  Royal  B.  Boynton,  born  in  Pepperell,  February 
7,  1826  ;  Medical  College,  Woodstock,  Vermont,  1852  ; 
commenced  practice  in  Townsend,  1853 ;  was  in  prac- 
tice at  Mason  Village,  N.  H.,  for  a  few  years ;  returned 
to  Townsend  in  1865,  and  remained  here  ever  since. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Donnell,  born  in  Lyndeborough, 
New  Hampshire  in  1835 ;  Dartmouth  Medical  Col- 
lege, 1865;  came  to  West  Townsend,  1870;  removed 
to  Stockton,  Kansas,  1876 ;  member  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Medical  Society. 
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Dr.  Charles  J.  Towne,  born  in  Stoddard,  New 
Hampshire,  1840 ;  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  the  City  of  Xew  York,  1865;  came  to  Townsend, 
1867;  removed  to  tlietown  of  Essex,  1881. 

Dr.  Luther  G.  Chandler,  son  of  George  S.  and 
Elizabeth  (Thurston)  Chandler,  born  in  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire,  December  12,  1844  ;  graduated  from 
Portland  (Maine)  High  School,  1863;  Harvard  Col- 
lege Jledical  Department,  1871  ;  came  to  Townsend 
June,  1878 ;  is  now  in  practice  here. 

Dr.  -Vlbert  J.  Atwood,  son  of  George  M.  and 
Jane  (Hall)  Atwoood,  born  in  England,  county  of 
Kent,  March  :-50,  18.39;  graduated  from  Cleveland  Ho- 
uiipopathic  Hospital  College  1885;  came  to  Townsend 
September,  ISS-j  ;  is  uow  in  practice  here. 

f~OT.l.CGE  *;KAUI'ATF.S, 

John  Huhhiird,  Diirtinuuth  Tulle;;?,  178."> ;  .\LriliHin  Butterlielil, 
DHrtniiiulh  ('..lltj;f,  17";  :  Piiniel  Adams,  r>;>rtniuiith  Culleee,  1797  ;  Jo- 
wph  Walker,  Bow. loin  tkjllcsn,  IKls  ;  Williuni  Farmer,  Harvanl  Col- 
li'Se,  ISl'J;  .Ic.hn  Stoveni,  .Miil.lleliury  (.'ollege,  1S21  ;  Juel  i;iles,  Har- 
varl  C.illege.  1S23  ;  Jolin  Ur.iliain,  Anilirrat  I'ullogc,  IHJO  ;  John  Giles, 
H;irvai-rt  College,  l.tll  ;  Cliarl«  Hrauka,  Yiile  Collegu.  IS.t::  ;  Wurren 
Bronkrt,  Harvard  Cidlege,  1x.5.t;  Mark  Davia,  Dartmuntli  fullege,  I8n9; 
I'liarit^n  TheuiK.re  llayncrt,  AiiihrnfC  I'ulli'ge,  ISti^  ;  John  ^lilton  Proctor, 
I'artniiiiitli  ^'.>llet:e,  l«tj;;  ;  Kanilall  Sii;iul<liti{:,  Vale  (.''>ll«ge,  ls7n;  Eliel 
.■iluiinxnr  lliill,  DarttniHith  i'c.lli'„-i'.  IS71  ;  Wajlanil  SpaiildinK,  Vala 
('olle;;e,  1874;  Charles  KliHlerick  WortenU'r,  Dnrtniuijth  IVIIege.  18)14 ; 
KilwanI  .lautcr,  Sarti-llr,  llarvani  <V»llf;;e,  IS8."i;  (jeorge  Klllutt  Wright, 
llarviinl  i  ulleg.',  IsS'J  ;  Willie  K.  .■iiiiith,  Williams  College,  1800  ;  Charles 
Si^tilhlini:,  WilliainxCollnge,  IS'.H). 

Posr-()FFiCK — One  hiiiulred  years  ago  there  was 
not  much  written  conijuuii  icatloii  among  the  people  liv- 
ing a  considerable  distance  from  each  other.  Most 
all  tlie  letters  written  in  Northern  New  Englauil  were 
>ent  by  ihe  niarket-nieii  and  teamsters  to  a  general 
[Mist-olfice  ill  Fio.-itoii,  and  most  of  them  were  adver- 
ti>ed  in  the  Bontnii  GuzcHf,  a  newspaper  duly  author- 
izi'd  for  that  purpose.  There  were  some  subscribers 
to  that  paper  in  Townseud  at  that  time.  In  1777, 
aniDiig  the  letters  advertised  in  a  copy  of  that  paper, 
is  one  for  a  man  in  Lyndeboroiigh,  N.  H.,  one  for 
Colonel  William  Prescott,  of  Pepperell,  and  one  for 
"  Mary  Reed,  of  Townshend." 

In  1794  a  man  by  the  name  of  Raich  was  a  courier 
between  Keene  and  Boston,  traveling  on  horseback. 
His  route  was  through  Townsend,  and  he  was  an  ex- 
pre.ssmar;,  in  a  small  way,  for  two  or  three  years. 

The  Boston  and  Keene  stages  began  to  run  in  180<j, 
making  three  trips  a  week  at  first,  but  soon  the  horses 
were  more  frei|uently  changed  and  the  entire  distance 
was  made  daily,  and  the  passengers  dined  at  Townsend, 
which  town  is  about  cijuidistant  from  these  twoplaces. 

The  monotony  of  the  long  summer  days  in  these 
rural  towns  was  very  pleasantly  broken  by  the  noisy 
axle-trees  of  these  vehicles  ;  and  the  busy  toilers  in 
the  roadside  fields  would  pause  in  their  labors  to 
catch  a  view  of  these  messengers  of  civilization  as 
they  moved  briskly  along.  The  stage-drivers  of  that 
time  were  a  jolly  set  of  fellows,  always  pleasant  and 
accommodating.  Their  hardships  in  occasionally  en- 
countering the  deep  snow-drifts  on  the  hills  and  the 
pinching    northwest   winds,    which   January   sweeps 


over  the  Townsend  plains,  were  quite  severe.  After 
the  railroads  were  made  some  of  these  drivers  were 
placed  upon  the  cars  as  conductors,  but  they  always 
appeared  out  of  their  element,  and  as  though  they 
greatly  preferred  the  excitement  afforded  by  their  pet 
animals  rather  than  the  unnatural  snort  of  the  iron 
horse. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  postmasters  at  Town- 
send  Centre  and  the  date  of  their  appointments  : 

Moses  Warren,  July  1,  180S  ;  John  W.  Loring,  July  I,  1811 ;  William 
A.  Bancroft,  Kebniary  17, 1817  ;  Aaron  Keyea,  August  23, 1828  ;  office  dis- 
conllnued,Octol>er29,  1834;  re-established,  April  11. 1835;  Joseph  Adams, 
Jr.,  April  11,  1835;  Thomas  Farrar,  July  20,  1839  ;  Walter  Feasenden, 
VoTember  12, 1846  ;  John  Brooks,  September  15, 1849  ;  George  A.  Wood, 
September  13,  1851 ;  Charles  Osgood,  August  12,  1852;  William  T.  Tay- 
lor, April  12,  I8G1 ;  Edwin  A.  Larkin,  September  27,  1866 ;  Chariss  Os- 
good, August  5,  1868;  William  P.  Taylor,  April  8,  1869;  Charles  Os- 
good, July  22,  18S5  ;  Walter  D.  Osgood,  May  24,  1888 ;  Henry  B.  Hil- 
dreth,  October  22, 1889. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  postmasters  at  Town- 
send  Harbor,  and  the  time  of  their  appointments  : 

James  3.  Walton,  ;  Darid  B.  Liiermore,  July  31, 

18:i2 ;  Paul  Gerrish,  Febniary  i),  18.J5 ;  Ebenezer  P.  Uills,  April  17, 
IMU ;  Charles  Gerrish,  Febniary  23,  1842 ;  Charles  Emery,  February  8, 
I84;l;  Oliver  Whitcomb,  January  3,  185U:  Charles  Emety,  September 
15,  1855. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  postmasters  at  West 
Townsend  and  the  dates  of  their  appointments: 

Silas  Bruce,  July  JS),  1849;  Augustus  G.  Stickney,  June  25,  1855. 
Albert  lluwe.  April  22,  18«1 ;  Augustus  G.  Stickney,  July  17,  1862; 
Allwrt  Howe,  October  1, 1862  ;  John  B.  Dickerman,  August  30,  1881  ; 
KicharU  McElligott,  September  15,  1885. 

There  was  a  mail-route  established  between  Lowell 
and  Worcester  in  1832,  which  gave  the  Harbor  a  post- 
office  at  that  early  date.  The  post-office  at  Townsend 
Centre  was  discontinued  in  1834,  because  the  returns 
to  the  department  were  not  made  as  promptly  as  was 
required,  so  that  all  mail  matter  for  Townsend,  from 
October,  1834,  to  April  11,  1835,  came  to  Townsend 
Harbor. 

The  Public  Library.— 

*'  The  past  but  lives  in  wortls  ;  a  thousand  agea 
Were  blank,  if  books  had  not  evok'd  their  ghosts. 
And  kept  the  pale,  unbodied  shadows  to  warn  us 
From  fleshlets  lips." 

In  1858  a  book  agent  canvassed  this  town  for  the 
sale  of  a  set  of  books  to  make  up  an  agricultural  li- 
brary and  obtained  the  names  of  some  more  than  one 
hundred  subscribers  who  paid  three  dollars  each  and 
became  mutually  interested  in  the  enterprise.  A 
farmers'  club  was  talked  about,  but  never  organized. 
A  committee  was  chosen  to  select  the  books  from  a 
long  catalogue.  Most  of  the  volumes  selected  were 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  farmer,  but  a  part  of 
them,  like  Peter  Pindar's  razors,  "  were  made  to  sell." 
The  volumes  were  read  considerably  for  a  year  or 
two,  when  it  began  to  be  discussed  how  to  have  more 
books  and  those  treating  on  different  subjects.  In 
the  winter  of  1861  a  levee  was  given  at  the  town-hall 
expressly  in  the  interest  of  the  library,  at  which  some 
over  a  hundred  dollars  were  made  after  paying  all 
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expenses.  During  the  next  ten  years  two  or  three 
gatherings  of  this  kind  were  held,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  raise  money  with  which  to  buy  boolis  for  the 
library.  The  proprietors  of  the  two  stores  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  town's  Common  (Mr.  Osgood  more 
than  the  other),  for  the  space  of  ten  or  more  years, 
bad  the  care  of  this  little  library,  and  they  dealt  out 
the  books  twice  a  week  for  a  little  or  no  compensa- 
tion, except  room  rent,  on  account  of  the  trade  or 
custom  which  it  brought  them.  At  that  time  each 
person  having  the  benefit  of  this  library  was  taxed 
fifty  cents  a  year  to  help  pay  for  a  place  to  keep  it  in 
and  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  librarian.  The  num- 
ber of  readers  increased  and  nearly  every  time  wheu 
books  were  to  be  bought  a  good  degree  of  judgment 
was  exercised  in  selecting  i^taodard  literature  from 
the  best  authors. 

In  1873  the  shareholciers  and  patrons  of  the  library 
had  an  article  inserted  in  the  town  warrant  to  see  if 
the  town  would  take  it  off  their  hands  and  make  it  a 
free  library  to  be  supported  by  the  town.  The  town 
voted  to  accept  it  as  a  town  institution  and  appropriated 
one  hundred  dollars  annually  for  its  support  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  later  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
have  been  appropriated — this  year  (1890)  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  dollars  were  appropriated.  These 
funds  have  been  used  in  the  purchase  of  books  by  a 
committee  and  for  the  payment  of  the  librarian.  It 
is  open  for  the  delivery  of  books  about  two  hours 
each  day  four  days  in  each  week.  The  influence  of 
this  institution  has  been  excellent  in  creating  and 
fostering  a  taste  for  reading  and  observation,  and  in 
giving  to  our  youth  pleasant  thoughts  and  profitable 
culture.  There  are  over  two  thousand  volumes  in 
this  library,  which  is  properly  catalogued  and  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Kate  L.  Larkin,  the  eflicient  librarian. 

In  1875  the  town  inaugurated  a  Fire  Department 
containing  the  modem  appliances  in  this  direction. 
It  consisted  of  hose  aud  hose-carriages,  a  hand  fire- 
engine,  an  Amoskeag  steam  fire-engine  and  the 
houses  to  contain  them — in  all  at  an  expense  of  over 
$16,000.  Since  the  organization  of  this  department 
considerable  property  has  escaped  "  the  devouring 
element"  on  account  of  the  presence  of  these  ma- 
chines in  the  bands  of  stalwart,  active  men. 

North  Star  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd-Fellows  was  instituted  in  Townsend  in  1866,  and 
David  Cram,  N.G.,  Albert  Howe,  V.G.,  and  Frederick 
Stevens,  Secretary,  were  inducted  into  office.  Pre- 
sumably, from  the  social  and  charitable  nature  of 
this  institution,  in  a  quiet  way  it  has  done  some  good 
and  caused  the  burdens  of  life  in  many  instances 
easier  to  be  borne. 

The  Townsend  Bank  was  chartered  in  1854.  At 
the  organization  of  the  grantees,  in  September  of  that 
year,  John  M.  Hollingsworth,  of  Groton,  was  elected 
president  and  Edward  Ordway  cashier.  The  next 
month  Mr.  Hollingsworth  resigned  the  office  of  presi- 
dent and  Walter  Feasenden,  of  Townsend,  was  chosen 


to  fill  the  oflice.  which  he  held  until  his  death,  .Tanu- 
ary  28,  1884.  Fur  over  thirty  years  Mr.  Fessenden 
and  Mr.  Ordway  attended  to  the  business  of  this  bank 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  both  to  the  stockholders 
.ind  every  one  doing  business  with  them.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  Walter  Fessenden  Mr.  Ordway  resigned, 
whereupon  the  directors  made  unanimous  choice  of 
Albert  L.  Fessenden  president,  and  Henry  A.  Hill 
cashier,  who  hold  these  offices  at  the  present  time. 

The  capital  stock  is  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
It  was  changed  to  a  National  Bank  in  April,  lS(i5. 
There  have  been  two  or  three  attempts  to  burglarize 
this  bank.'none  of  which  were  successful.  It  is  fairly 
patronized  and  it  does  a  quiet,  paying  business. 

Town  Offices. — 

"And  Absalom  eaiii  moreover,  Uh  that  I  were  iiiaile  a  judge  in  thf 
taod,  that  every  raan  wtiicti  lialli  any  i^iiit  or  cause,  might  come  unto 
me,  and  I  would  do  biiu  justice.'' 

It  thus  appears  that  there  were  office-seekers  away 
back  in  the  time  of  this  good-looking  young  man, 
whose  death  caused  his  father  so  many  tears. 

In  colonial  times  the  justices  of  the  peace  were 
commissioned  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  the  office 
was  considered  as  one  of  markeil  distinction.  Upon 
the  adoption  o(  the  State  Cun.-'titution  the  appointing 
power  vested  in  the  Governor,  yet  the  duties  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  office  remaiued  the  same  as  before, 
and  the  peculiar  dignity  continued  to  attend  those 
holding  the  office.  In  later  years  appointments  have 
been  more  freely  given,  and  the  number  of  persons 
qualified  for  the  position,  both  by  education  and  a 
knowledge  of  legal  forms  and  proceedings,  is  so  nu- 
merous that  the  magistrates  of  the  present  time,  sur- 
rounded by  men  of  equal  influence  and  eminence,  do 
not  enjoy  the  distinction  that  once  attended  the  posi- 
tion. The  commissions  of  these  men  conferred  au- 
thority for  seven  years,  but  they  were  almost  invaria- 
bly renewed  and  continueil.  John  Stevens,  Israel 
Hobart  and  Daniel  Adams  obtained  the  office  by  the 
favor  of  the  royal  Governors. 

In  the  following  list  of  Townsend  men,  who  have 
been  and  are  now  magistrates,  the  names  of  the  eight 
men  and  ail  of  the  list  now  among  the  living  are 
printed  in  italics.  Two  of  them,  however,  are  not  at 
present,  residents  of  Townsend  : 

John  Stevens,  Israel  Hobart,  Daniel  Adunu*,  James  Locke,  Isaac  Mul- 
tlkiu,  Jusiah  Richardson,  Samuel  Brooks,  Aaron  Warren,  Walter  Uast- 
iDgs,  Sbobal  C  Allen,  Richard  Wsrner,  Aaron  Keyes,  Levi  Sherwin, 
Hiram  Walcott,  Juel  Adama,  John  Farwell,  tjeurge  Cireen.  Samuel  Jen- 
kins, Kbeoe/er  Rjiwsuu,  Daniel  t>iles,Kzra  Blood,  John  l^ertmm,  Heniy 
Sceva,  Daniel  L.  Urowii,  Levi  Stearns,  Noah  Ball,  ^■re•lerick  A.  W(»rces- 
ter,  Hartwell  (jraham,  llhamnr  B.  S'lirleUe,  Albert  liowe,  .Vf»r/o«  /'. 
BoutfQe^  Sohnum  J.  ^7enrru,  Edward  J.  Sttrtelle,  James  N.  Tucker,  Kph- 
raim  S.  Wilder,  StUlmnn  Hayiwii,  (ieorge  Taft,  ^uuHei  ti.  Jfaitnea,  CItiirlet 
F.  Wijrceeter,  Jtwjnt  li.  Hoynton. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  who 
held  the  principal  offices  in  Townseud,  from  the  incor- 
poration of  the  town  until  1891  iuclusive. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Townsend  omitted  to  send 
a  representative  to  the  General  Court  many  times 
daring  the  first  fifty  years  after  the  acquisition  of  our 
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national  independence.  Probably  this  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  fact  that  each  town,  for  the  moat 
ot  that  time,  paid  its  own  representative,  and  the 
neglect  was  regarded  as  economy.  A  lawsuit  (James 
Locke  vs.  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Townsend) 
was  commenced  in  178(i,  concerning  a  bill  which 
James  Locke  brought  against  the  town  for  services  as 
a  representative.  The  town  considered  the  charge 
in  his  account  excessive,  and  refused  to  pay  it,  which, 
after  the  usual  delays  of  the  law,  was  finally  compro- 
mised and  adjusted. 

Townsend  has  guarded  her  interests  invariably 
with  a  jealous  eye,  and  maintained  her  legal  rights, 
"  asking  for  nothing  but  what  was  right,  and  submit- 
ting to  nothing  that  was  wrong." 

The  records  for  1732  are  lost,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  the  officers  for  that  year.  Samuel  Manning 
was  town  clerk,  as  appears  from  a  part  of  the  record, 
for  that  year.  There  is  not  much  doubt  but  that  the 
town  had  the  same  officers  in  1732  as  in  1733 : 


1733 
1T34 
1736 

1736, 
1737. 

1738. 


I74<i. 
1741. 
1742. 


1746. 
1747. 

1748. 
174«. 
17M. 
1731. 
17.'.2. 
1753. 


Jloderator,  Joseph  gfeyeas  ;  Clirk,  Saoiuel  Maoning.     .Snlectmen 

—Joseph  SteTeos,  Joseph  Baldwia,  Samuel  Manoing. 
Moderator,   Jaaher   Wyiuau;    ijlerk,  Samuel  MaDning.     Select- 
men—Joseph Stephens,  Joseph   Baldwin,  Samuel  Manning. 
Sloderalor,   Jasher  Wynian  ;    Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.     Select- 
men—John Stevens,  Juoher  Wyiuun,   Daniel  Taylor,  Jeremiah 
Ball,  Samuel  Manning. 
Jloderator,  Samnel  Manning  ;  Clert,  John  Stevens.     Selectmen 

—John  Stevens,  Jaaher  Wynian,  Daniel  Taylor. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor  :  Clerk,  Sjimuel  Manning.  Selectmen- 
Samuel  Manning,  John  Stevens,  William  Clark,  Amos  Whitney, 
Jocoh  Baldwin. 
Jloderator,  Jiujher  Wyniun  ;  clerk,  tlaniuel  Manning.     Selectmen 
—  Daniel  Taylor,  James  Hoaley,  .\moa  Whitney,  Isaac  Spaiild- 
ing,  Samuel  Manning. 
-Modemlor,    N'athaniel    Richardson;     Clerk,     Samuel     .Manning, 
."electnien— .Samuel    Manning,   Daniel   Taylor,  Jasher  Wynmu, 
Ephraim  Brown,  .Vnios  Whitney. 
.Uoderator,   Ephraim  Brown  ;  i  lerk,  Samuel  .Uaniiing.     Select. 

men— John  Stevens,  Daniel  Taylor,  .Knios  Whitney. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning,     .'^-lectmen 

—William  Fletcher,  John  Stevens,  Nathaniel  Riehanison. 
.Moderator,  John  Stevens;  Clerk,  Samuel   Manning.     Selectmen 
— iamuel    Manning,  John    Stevens,   Daniel    Taylor,    Ephraim 
Brown,  William  Fletcher. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.    Selectmen 
—Samuel  Manning,  John  Stevens,  Benjamin  Brooks,  Ephraim 
Brown,  Daniel  Taylor. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor ;  Clerk,  .Samuel  Manning.    .Selectmen 
—Samuel   Slnnning,  Benjamin  Brooks,  .Nathaniel    Richardson, 
Jnsiah  Robhins,  Daniel  Taylor. 
Moderator,  John  Stevens  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.     Selectmen 
—John  Stevens,  Benjamin  Brooks,  .Nathaniel  Richardson,  John 
Conant,  .\iuo8  Whitney. 
Moilerator,    John   Stevens;    (;lerk,  John   Stevens.     Selectmen- 
John    Stevens,  Benjamin  Brooks,  Nathaniel  Rlchanla.,n. 
Moderator,  John  Stevens;  Clerk,  John  Stevens.    Selectmen- 
John  Stevens,  Benjamin  Brooks,  Jeremiah  Ball,  Isaac  Spaalil- 
ing,  John  Wallis. 
Moderator,    .Nathaniel    Richardson;     flerk,    Samuel    Mannins;, 
.Selectmen— John  Stevens,  Jonathan    Hnbbanl,  .\mos  Whilooy.' 
Moderator,   .lonathan  HubhanI  ;  ilerk,  Samuel  Manning.    Se. 

lectmen— John  Stevens,  Jonathan  HubUni,  Amos  Whitney. 
Moderator.  Jonathan    Hubbard;  Clerk,  .Samuel  Manning.     Se- 
lectmen—John .Stevens,  Jonathan  Wullis,  .\moe  Whitney. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor  ;  Clerk,  .Samuel  Manning.     Selectmen 

—Samuel  Slanuing,  Benjamin  Brooks,  .\moa  Whitney. 
Jloderator.  Daniel  Taylor  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.     Selectmen 

—Samuel  Manning,  Anioa  Whitney,  Jonathan  Hubbard. 
Moderator,   Jonathan  Hubbard;    Clerk,  Samuel  Manniug.    So- 


1754 

I75«, 
1757. 


1759 


17G0, 


1763 


1775. 


1770. 


lectmen — John  Stevens,  Jonathan   Hubbard,  Beigamin  Brooks, 
Amos  Whitney,  Isaac  Spanlding. 
Moderator,  John   Stevens  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.     Selectmen 

— John  Conant,  Daniel  .\danifl,  /acheriali  Emery, 
Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.    Selectmen 
Samuel  Manning,    Daniel    Adams,   John    Conant,    Zacheriah 
Emery,  Ephraim  Brotro. 
Moderator,   Jonathan  Hubbard;    Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.    Se- 
lectmen—Jonathan  Hubbard,  Amos  Whitney,   Daniel  Adams, 
Zacheriah  Emery,  Samuel  Manning. 
Moderator,  Jonathan  Hubbard ;  Clerk,  Daniel    Adams.     Select- 
men—Jonathan Hubbard,  Amoe  Whitney,  Daniel  Adams,  Eben- 
ezer  Wyman,  William  Stevens. 
Moderator,  Jonathan  Hubbard ;   Clerk,   Daniel  Adonis.    Select- 
men—Jonathan Hubbard,  Daniel  Adams,  Amos  Whitney,  Daniel 
Taylor,  Benjamin  Brooks. 
Moderator,  Benjamin  Brooks ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.    Selectmen 
—Benjamin  Brooks,   Amos  Whitney,   Isaac  Spaulding,  Daniel 
Adams,  Ephraim  Ueald. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor  ;  Clerk,  Daniel    Adams.    Selectmen- 
Daniel  Adams,  Amos  Whitney,  Daniel  Taylor,  Ephraim  Heald, 
Isaac  Spaulding. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor;  Oerk,  Daniel    Adams.     Selectmen- 
Daniel  Adams,  Daniel  Taylor,  Zacheriah  Emery,  Isaac   Farrar, 
Ephraim  Heald. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor ;  Clark,  Daniel  Adams.    Selectmen- 
Amos  Whitney,  Oliver  Hlldretb,  Jonathan  Wallis,  Daniel  Tay- 
lor, Daniel  Adams. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor;  Clerk.  Daniel  Adams.     Selectmen- 
Daniel    Adams,    Isaac  Spaulding,     Daniel    Taylor,     Benjamin 
Brooks,  Zacheriah  Emery, 
Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor ;  CTsrk,  Daniel  Adams.     Selectmen- 
Daniel  Adams.  .\mos  Whitney,  "Ephraim  Heald,  Thomas  War- 
ren, Jonathan  Wallis. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor  ;  Clerk,   Daniel  .Vdama.     Selectmen- 
Daniel  Adams,  Daniel  Taylor,  Ephraim  Heald,  Ephraim  Brown, 
Wlillam  Clark. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor  ;  Clerk,  Daniel   Adams.     Selectmen- 
Daniel  Adams,  Ephraim  Ueald,  Benjamin  Brooks,  James  Hos- 
ley,  Jonathan  Wallis. 
Moderator,  Ephraim  Heald  ;  Oerk,   Daniel   Adams.     Selectmen 
—Daniel  Adams,  Ephraim  Heald,  Thomas  Wamn,  Isaac  Farrar, 
Jonathan  Wallis.: 
Moderator,  Ephraim  Heald  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  .\dams.    Selectmen- 
Daniel   .\dams,   Ephraim   Heuld,   Jonathan   Wallis,    Benjamiu 
Brooks,  Amos  Heald. 
.Moderator,  Samuel  Manning  ;  Clerk,  Samuel  Manning.     Select- 
men—Samuel Manning,  Amos  Heald,  Isaac   Farrar,  Jonathan 
Patls.  Daniel  Sherwin. 

Moderator,    Amns  Heald  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  .\dams.    Selectmen- 
Daniel   Adams,  .^mos  Ueald,   Isaac  Farrar,  Thomas  Warren, 
John  Conalit. 
Moderator,  James   Hoeley ;  Clerk,  Daniel   Adams.    Selectmen- 
Daniel  Adams,  James  Hoeley,  John  Conant,  Benjamin  Spauld- 
ing, Samuel  Douglas. 
Moderator,  Jonathan  Wallis  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  .\dam8.      Selectmen 
—Daniel   .\dania,    Isaac    Farrar,   Samuel    Douglas,   Zacheriah 
Emery,  James  Hoeley. 
Sloderator,  James  Hosloy ;  Clerk,    Daniel    Adams.    Selectmen- 
Daniel    Adams,    James   Hosley,   Zacheriah    Emery,    Benjamin 
Brooka,  Jonathan  Wallis. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Taylor ;  Clerk,    Daniel  Adams.     Selectmen- 
Daniel  Adams,  Daniel  Taylor,  Richard  Wyer,  Jonathan  Wallis, 
Benjamin  Brooks. 
Moderator,  James  Hosley ;  Clerk,  James  Hosley.     Selectmen- 
James  Hosley,  Isaac  Farrar,  Thomas  Warren,   Daniel  Emery, 
Richard  Wyer. 
Representative  in  the  Provincial  Congress,  Israel  Hobart, 

Jloderator,   Daniel  .\danis ;  Clerk,  James   Hoeley.    Selectmen 

James  Hoeley,   Isaac   Farrar,    Daniel    Emery,  Bichaid    Wyer, 
Zacheriah  Emefy. 
Repmeulative  in  the  ProTincioI  Congresa,  Israel  Hobart. 
Moderator,  Daniel   Adams ;  Clerk,  James  Hoeley.    Selectmen- 
James    Hosley,    Richard    Wyer,     Levi     Whitney,    Zacheriah 
Emery,  Thomas  Warren. 
Representative,  Jamea  Locke. 
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1779. 


Modemtor,  Daniel  Adams ;  Clerk,   James  Hualey.     Selectmen- 
James    Hoaley,    Richard    Wjer,    Thomas   Warren,    Benjainin 

Spaulding,  Elijah  Wyman. 
Repmentative,  Jamea  Lucke. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Adams  ;  Clerk,  James   Hosley.     Selectmen — 

Thomaa  Warren,  Benjamin  Sp^uilding,  Sauiuel  MaynaiM,  Daiiif' 

Adams,  Jr.,  Elijah  Wyman. 
Sent  no  Repreeentative. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Adama;    Clerk,  Janied  Hoaley.     Selectmen — 

Thomaa  Warren,  Richard  Wyer,  Isaac  Farrar,  Daniel    Adams, 

Jr.,  Benjamin  Spaulding. 
Representative,  Jamea  Locke. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Adams  ;  Clerk,  James   Hfuley.     Selerlmen— 

Thomaa  Warren,  Richard  Wyer,  Benjamin  Spaiildiug,    Leuiuel 

Petta,  Daniel  Adama,  Jr. 
Reprewntative,  Thumua  Warren. 
Moderator,  Isaac   Farrar ;  Clerk,    Benjamin    Ball. 

Benjamin  Ball,  Daniel  Adams,  Jr  ,  Lemuel   Petta, 

win,  James  ililes. 
Representative,  James  Locke. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Adams  ;  Clerk,  BeDianiin   Ball. 


1784. 

178o. 
1780. 
1787. 


1791. 


1793. 


1794. 


1797. 


1798. 


Selectmen — 
Daniel  Sher- 


S»-Iectmen- 


Jr., 


Benjamin    Spanjiliug, 


Benjamin    Rail,     Daniel    Adams, 
Thomaa  Seaver,  Elijah  Wyman, 

Moderator,  William  Hubart ;  Clerk,  Benjamin  Ball.  Selectmen 
—  Benjamin  Ball,  Daniel  Adan)8»  Jr.,  Benjamin  Spaiildiu^, 
Thomas  Seaver,  Lemuel  Petts. 

Representative,  William  Hubart. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Adams;  Clerk,  Benjamin  Ball.  Selectmen — 
Benjamin  Ball,  TliumaaSeaver,  Thomas  Warren. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Adams;  Clerk,  Benjamin  Ball.  Selectmen — 
Benjamin  Ball, Thomas  Warren,  Benjamin  SpaiiMing. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Adams;  Clerk,  Daniel  .\dams,  .Ir.  Selectmen 
— Daniel  Adama,  Jr.,  Leniual  Petta,  Benjamin  Spuulding,  Jacob 
BloUget,  Abner  Adama. 

Representative,  Daniel  Adamn. 

Moderator,  David  SpafTord  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams,  Jr.  Select- 
men—Benjamin Ball,  Benjamin  Spanlding,  David  S|>aff<>rd,  Jr  , 
Thomaa  Warren,  Thomas  Scaver. 

Representative,  Daniel  Adama. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Aduras  ;  Clerk,  Benjamin  Ball.  Selectmen — 
Benjamin  Ball,  Benjamin  Spanlding,  David  Spatl'urd,  .Ir.,  Dan- 
iel  Adams,  Jr.,  John  Campbell. 

Representative,  Daniel  Adams. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Adams;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams,  Jr.  Selectmen — 
Daniel  Adams,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Spanlding,  John  Campbell,  Rich- 
ard Wyer,  Lemuel  Petta. 

Repreaiintative,  Daniel  .\daniB. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Adams;  Clerk,  Daniel  .\dums,  Jr.  Selectmen 
— Daniel  Adama,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Spanlding,  Nathan  Conant,  John 
Cdmphell,  John  Emery. 

ModenUor,  Daniel  Adams  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adama,  Jr.  Selectmen 
— Daniel  Adama,  Jr.,  Lemuel  Petts,  Jonathan  WuHU,  John 
Campbell,  Nathan  Conant. 

Representative,  Jonathan  Wallis. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Adama ;  Clerk,  Life  Baldwin.  Selectmen- 
Lire  Baldwin,  Daniel  Adami,  Jr.,  John  Campbell,  Jonathan 
Wallace,  Zacheriah  Hildi^th. 

Representative,  Jonathan  Wallace. 

Moderator,  Walden  Stone  ;  Clerk,  Walden  Stone.  Selectmen- 
Lire  Baldwin,  John  Campbell,  Jonathan  Wallia,  Abner  Adams, 
Thomas  Seaver. 

Sent  no  Representative. 

Moderator,  Walden  Stone ;  Clerk,  Jacob  Blodget.  .'^lectnieu — 
Jacob  Blodget,  Abner  Adama,  John  Emery,  Samnel  Stone,  Na- 
than Scalea. 

Sent  no  Representative. 

Moderator,  Daniel  Adams;  Clerk,  Jacob  Blodget.  Selectmen — 
Daniel  Adams,  Jacob  Blodget,  Abner  Adams,  John  Emery, 
Samuel  Stone. 

Representative,  Daniel  Adams. 

Moderator,  John  C^unpbell ;  Clerk,  Daniel  .\dam8.  Selectmen- 
Daniel  Adama,  Jacob  Blodget,  Abner  Adaioa,  Samnel  Stone,  Jo- 
Biah  Richardson. 

Bepreaentative,  Daniel  Adams. 

Moderator,  Jonathan  Wallis  ;  Clerk,  Isaac  Mnllikin.  Selectmen 
—Walter  Mulllkin,  Jacob  Blodget,  Abner  Adams,  Josiah  Rlcb- 
ardaon,  Samuel  Brooks. 


l799. 


180.5. 


I81U. 


1811. 


1812. 


181G. 


181C. 


1817. 


■h 


Daniel   Atlarns.     .■*plecl  men — 
-liK'iab     Rirhanlsoii,     Niniuel 


>r-lec(Hlell  — 

'•liuh   Itidiaid- 


ItiLliHriKiiu.     >*'lect- 
It.ihiel   I  '••iiuni,    Kit- 


Sent  no  Representative. 

Moderator,  John  Cniupbell  ;  Clerk,   I.soac  Mnllikin.     Seleottncii 

— Isaac    31(illikin.    Abner    Ailariis,    JoaJali     Itichanlson,    .)■()■  i. 

Emery,  Samnel  Brookn. 
Repreeteutative,  John  <'ani|il>t-ll. 
MiMjer.ilor,   Daniel   .Vdamtj;  Clerk, 

Daniel    .\ilaMis,    Abner    .^dajiis. 

Brooks,  John  Ktnery. 
Representative,  .lohn  Campbell. 
Moderator,  Caleb  Sylve^rpr  ;  ilerk,  Daitipl  .XdaniB.     .<eleclm»-ii — 

Iluniel     Adam»,    Josiah     Rii-lKinKMi,    .Iiim-|>1i     .\iI:iiiiej.    .\l<uei- 

Adams,  Caleb  Sylvester. 
Representative,  .lohn  Ciimplipll. 
Sloderator,    Caleb   Sylvester;  Clerk,  IiMai:   Mnllikin.     Stirleitnieii 

—  l;taac    .Mullikiu,     Jithn     Caiii|ilKll,    Jitiiatlnn    Ke-i*,    Miiiiuel 

Stone,  Daniel  Conant. 
Sent  no  Uepreaentati^e. 
Moderator,  John  Campbell  .  <'IeiU,  Duniei  .\Jaiii9 

Daniel  Adams,  Abner  .Vdaiiid,  .l>*lin  t'jni|ibell,  .J< 

sun,  Jacob  Blotl^et. 
Sent  no  Representative. 
Moderator,  John  Campbell  ;  <  lerk.  Daniel  Adahi><.     Sf]v>  hiieii— 

Daniel  Adama,  Juhn  Caiupbell.  .Ia<  ul>  Bli<duet,  Beimniiel  Pratt, 

Shubal  C.  Allen. 
Sent  no  Repreitentativp. 
Moderator,  Caleb  Sylve;>ter;  i_'leik,  .loaiah 

men — .luitiab    Kicbunl-^nn,   .lohn     Kmei  \. 

eo«zer  ."^tone,  Richui'd  \\';iriier. 
Representative,  John  Campbell. 
MiHlerulor,  Daniel    \ilamri ;  clerk,  .Insiali  UirhmiNon     Selft  inieii 

— .Tosiah   Uirhanlstm,    .lohn    Kniery,    D:iniel  Cftnaiil,  Kbem/ei 

Stone,  Kichard  Warner. 
Representiitive,  Ji>hn  (unipbi-H. 
Mttderator,  lianiel  luiiant  ;  t'lerk,  Jii:>iah  RichanlxMii.  Seleii-nen 

— Joeiah   Rtbliard>un,  -luhn    Ktnery,  Diinie)    rimiint.    £ben>:rLT 

Stone,  Uichanl  Warner. 
Representative,  .\bner  .\il:ini:i. 
Moderator,  Daniel  Atlutns  ;  Clerk,  .Insiah  Kirliardsmi.    Selecirnen 

— Jiisiuh   Uicliardfion,  Kbene/cr  .s|<>iie,  A:n-<>n   \\arren,  Samnel 

Bruoks,  Nathiiniel  Cninmin^H. 
Repreneiitativp,  Abm-r  AdanM. 
Modernlor,  .lohn  Kmery  ;  I'ltrk,  Josiah  Riibanlson.     Sele>  tnieii 

— Jtjsiali  Kicliunlsun,  AanHi  Wiirren,  .Samnel  BruokM,  Nathaniel 

t^innminga,  Noah  Hall. 
Sent  no  Representative. 
Moderator,  ,\aron  Wairen ;  Clerk,  .Tosiah  Uirlianlson.    Selci-hnen 

— JuHiah  Richardflim,  Aaron  Warren,  S:iniuel  Hr>»iks,  N'nihaniel 

Cummings,  William  .Vrchlltald. 
Representative,  .\bner  Adams. 
Moderator,  Aaron  Warren  ;  Clerk,  Samnel  Bnmkfi.     Selectmen — 

Samuel  Brooks,   Ridiard   Warner,   .\an>n   Witrren,  NjtiluiDiet 

Cummings,  William  Archihahl. 
Representative.  Samnel  Brooks. 
Moderator,     Aaron   Warren  ;    Clerk,  Samnel   Brookii.    Seleitmen 

— Samnel  Brooks,  RichanI  Warner,  Aaron    Warien,  Nathaniel 

Cummings,  William  Arrbibaltl. 
Representative,  Sainnel  Brooks. 
Mtxlerutor,  .Varon   Warren  ;  Clerk,  Samnel   Bro<iks.     Selectmen 

— Samuel  Brooks,  Aaron   Warren,  Nathaniel  Cumming:?,  Wil- 
liam Archibald,  Josnph  Adams. 
Representative,  .Samnel  Brooks, 
Moderator,  Aaron    Warren;  Clerk.   Samnel  Brooks.     Selectmen 

— Samuel    Brooks,    Aaron  Warren,  William    .\rcliihald,  Joseph 

Adams,  EliabUoing. 
Representative,  Sanniel  Brot>k8. 
Moderator,  Aaron  Warren  :  Clerk,  Samuel  Brooke.     Selectmen — 

Samuel   Brooks,  Joseph  .\dnms.  Eliab  Ooin^,  Nathaniel  Cnm- 

minga,  Isaac  Sanders. 
Representative,  Samnel  Brooks. 
Moderator,   Josiah    Richardson ;    Clerk,   Nathaniel    Cnmniinss. 

Selectmen — Nathaniel  Cummings,  John  Richardson,  Isaac  San- 
ders, Zela  Bartlett,  ^lonion  Jewett. 
Representative,  Samnel  Brooks. 

Moderator,  Aaron    Warren  ;  Clerk,    Nathaniel   Cummings.     Se- 
lectmen— Nathaniel  Cummings,  Joeiah  Richardson,  Isaac  San- 
ders, Benonuel  Pratt,  Joel  .\dama. 
Bepresentative,  Samuel  Brooka. 
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1820. 


1823. 


18-2(i. 


182S. 


UAJ. 


L844. 


1847. 


Moderator,  Aaroa  Warren ;  Clerk,   Nathaniel   Cuinminfca.     Se-      1838, 
lectmen — Xatbaniel  Cummingg,  Samtiet  Brooka,AaroD  Warren. 

Sent  no  Representative. 

Moderator,  Aaron  Warren  ;  CIerk,»  Natlianiel  Cummin^.  Se- 
lectmen— Nathaniel  Citniroiogs,  Samuel  Bnx^ka,  Aaron  Warren. 

Representative,  Aaron  Warren. 

Moderator,  Aaron  Warren  ;  Llerk,  Nathaniel  Cumminga.  Se- 
lectmen—Nathaniel CunimingEi,  Samuel  BrookB,  Isaac  Turner. 

Representative,  Aaron  Warren. 

Moderator,  Aaron  Warren  ;  Clerk,  .Varon  Warren.  Selectmen — 
.Vuron  Warren,  Samuel  Stone,  .Ir,  John  Shipley. 

Representative,  Aaron  Warren. 

Jloderator,  Nathaniel  Cumminga ;  Clerk,  Aaron  Warren.  Se- 
lectmen— Aaron  Warren,  Samuel  Stone,  Jr.,  Daniel  Giles. 

Sent  no  Representative. 

Moderator.  Aaron  Keyes ;  Clerk,  Aaron  Warren.  Selectmen- 
Aaron  Warren,  Samuel  Stone,  Jr.,  Daniel  Giles. 

Representative,  .-Varon  Warren. 

Moderator,  William  A.  Bancroft  ;  Clerk,  Aaron  Warren.  Se- 
lectmen— .\aron  Warren,  Joel  .'Vdams,  Joel  Spauldlng. 

Representative,  .Varou  Warren. 

Moderator,  Joel  Adams;  Clerk,  Joel  Adams.  Selectmen — Joel 
Adauid,  Joel  Spaulding,  Josiah  G.  Heald. 

Sent  no  Representative. 

Moderator,  .V;iron  Warren  ;  Clerk,  .\aron  Warren.  Selectmen — 
Aaron  Warren,  Joaiah  G.  Ueald,  Samuel  Brooks,  Aaron  Keyes, 
William  Pratt. 

Reprer^entative,  .\aron  Wanen. 

Moderutor,  Solomon  Jewett,  Jr.  ;  Clerk,  .\aron  Warren.  Select- 
men—Aaron Warren,  Samuel  Stone,  Jr.,  William  Pratt,  Joel 
Spaulding,  .\aron  Keyes. 

Representative,  Aaron  Warren.' 

Moderator,  Jacob  S.  Ryner;  Clerk,  .^aron  Warren.  Selectmen 
—Aaron  Warren,  William  Pratt,  Josiah  G.  Heald,  Paul  Gerriah, 
.\aroD  Keyes. 

Reprenentative.  Aaron  Warren. 

Mo^lerator,  Solomon  Jewett,  Jr  ;  Clerk,  .Varon  Warren.  Se- 
lectmen— Aaron  Wurren,  William  Pratt,  Panl  Gerrlsh,  Aaron 
Keyea,  Richard  W.  Pierce. 

RepresenUitive,  .\aron  Warren, 

Mijderator,  Suluniui)  Jewptt,  .Ir.  ;  (..lirk,  Aaron  Warren.  Select- 
men— Paul  Gerrish,  .\aroii  Keyen,  Richard  W.  Pierce,  Solo- 
mon Jewett,  Jr.,  Et-njiiniin  Barrett,  Jr. 

Representative,  Aaron  Warren. 

Miideratur,  Solomon  Jewett,  Jr.;  ri^rk,  Sulomun  Jewett,  Jr. 
Selectmen — Suluniou  .lewett,  Jr.,  Richard  \V.  I'ierce,  Benjamin 
Barrett,  .fr.,  JoMtali  G.  Heald,  Ituuu  Spntilding. 

Sent  no  Representative. 

Mwlerator,  Aaron  Keyes  ;  ('lerk,  SoIouiod  .Fewett,  Jr.  SelectmeD 
— S<iluiiiun  Jewett,  Jr.,  Richard  W.  PiiMUf,  Benjamin  Barrett, 
Jr.,  Joel  Kinery,  Levi  .**lii!rwin. 

Representative,  Paul  Gerrish. 

Moierator,  Joel  AJauis ;  Clerk,  David  Palmer.  Selectmen— 
.Soli.mon  Jewett,  Jr.,  Riihanl  W.  Pierce,  Benjamin  Barrett,  Jr., 
Levi  Ball,  .\brabam  Seaver. 

RepruKeiiiative,  David  Palmer. 

Muder.itor,  Meury  Sceva  ;  Clerk,  Paul  Gerrish.  Selectmen- 
Paul  Gerrisb,  Joel  Kniery,  William  I'nut. 

Representatives,  David  Palmer  and  ELuuthan  I>avia. 

Mu«lenit»r.  Joseph  Steele  ;  Clerk,  Panl  Gerrinh.  Selectmen— Paul 
Gerrisli,  William  Pratt,  Benjamin  Barrett,  Jr.  I 

RepresenLitives,  Joul  Emery  and  David  Paluier. 

Moderator,  Samuel  .\ilania ;  Clerk,   Ihivid    Palmer.     Selectinen-  I   ISOH. 
<^uiDcy  Sylvester,  Luther  .\dam9,  Daniel  Adams.  | 

RepresentHtivud,  Joel  Kmery  and  Samuel  Adauis. 

M&4lenitor,  Samuel  Adams  ;  Clerk,  David  Palmer.  Selectmen- 
Joel  .\daiiis,  Levi  Bail,  Elnatbun  Davis. 

Representative,  Joel  Emery. 


1S5U. 


1801. 


\sr>9. 


1  In  1827,  •'  Voted  that  the  town  will  abolish  the  rustom  of  receiving  a 
treat  from  their  representative  when  chosen."  Townsend  commenced 
early  in  the  temperance  cause.  Aaron  Warren,  this  year,  instead  of 
rumisbiug  the  liquors,  presented  an  exp'^nsive  pall  or  buryiug-cloth  tu 
the  luwn.  This  might  have  been  intended  as  a  symbol  of  public  opinion 
which  wad  preparing  to  bury  His  Majesty,  Kiug  Alcohol. 


IStil. 


Moderator,    Henry  Sceva  ;    Clerk,   David  Palmer.    Selectmen — 

William  Pratt,  Benjamin  Barrett,  Jr.,  Paul  Gerrfsb. 
Representative,  Josiah  G.  Heald. 

Moderator,    Ezra   Blood  ;    Clerk,   Samuel    Adams.    Selectmen — 
Joel  Adams,  Joel  Emery,  Luther  Adams. 
Representative,  Luther  Adams. 
Moderator,    Henry  Sceva;  Clerk,  John   Bertram.    Selectmen — 

Joel  Emery,  Richard  W.  Plena,  William  Pratt. 
Bepreeentative,  Daniel  Giles. 
Moderator,    Henry   Sceva;  Clerk,  John   Bertram.    Selectmen —    - 

Henry  Sceva,  Ebenezer  Rawsoo,  Henry  A.  Woods. 
Sent  no  Representative. 

Moderator,    Henry  Sceva  ;    Clerk,  John  Bertram.    Selectmen — 
Henry  Sceva,  Henry  A.  Woods,  Luther  Adams. 
Representative,  Henry  Sceva. 
filoderator,  Ezra  Blood ;  Clerk,   Daniel  Giles.    Selectmen— Paul 

Gerrieb,  Luther  Adaou,  Daniel  Adamo. 
Representative,  Henry  Sceva. 
Moderator,  Ezra  Blood  ;  Clerk,   Daniel  Giles.     Selectmen — Patii 

Gerrish,  Daniel  Adama,  Luther  Adama 
Sent  no  Representative. 
Moderator,  Samuel   Adams;    Clerk,   Daniel  Giles.     Selectmen — 

John  Scales,  Levi  Stearns,  Ebenezer  Bawaon. 
Sent  no  Representative. 
Moderator,   Daniel   Adama ;    Clerk,   Daniel  Giles.    Selectmen — 

John  Scales,  Joseph  Adams,  John  Hart. 
Representative,  Levi  Warren. 
Moderator,  Ezra  Blood,  Jr. ;  Clerk,  Joseph  Adams.     Selectmen^ 

Joseph  Adams,  Levi  Steams,  John  Hart. 
Representative,  Joel  Kendall. 
Moderator,  Ezra  Blood,  Jr.  ;  Clerk,  Joseph  Adanns.    Selectmen — 

Joseph  Adams,  Levi  Stearns,  Joel  Emery. 
Representative,  Joel  Emery. 
Moderator,  Ezra  Blood,  Jr.  ;  Clerk,  Joseph  Adams.    Selectmen — 

Joel  Emery,  Luther  Adams,  Ezra  Blood,  Jr. 
Representative,  Samuel  Hart. 

Moderator,   Ezra  Blood  ;    Clerk,  Joeeph   Adams.     Selectmen- 
Joseph  Adama,  John  Scales,  ZImrl  Sherwin. 
Representative,  Henry  A.  Gerry. 
Moderator,  Cbarlas  Powers  ;  Clerii,  Henry  A.  Gerry.    Selectmen 

— Charles  Powei-s,  Aaron  Preaeey,  Joel  Emery. 
Representative,  Samuel  S.  Haynes. 

Moderator,  Levi  Sherwin ;  Clerk,  Quincy  A.  Sylvester.    Select- 
men— <juiDcy  A.  Sylvester,   Levi  Sherwin,  Nathaniel   P.  Cum- 
miugs. 
Sent  no  Representative. 

Moderator,  Abram  S.  French  ;  Clerk,  Quincy  A.   Sylvester.     Se- 
lectmen— Daniel   Adams,   Nathaniel  P.  Cumminga,  Charles  B. 
Barrett 
Sent  no  Representative. 
Moderator,  Samuel  .\daDis;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.    Selectmen— 

.Toseph  Adams,  Levi  Steams,  Charles  B.  Barrett. 
Representative,  Benjamin  E.  Wetherbee. 

M<Hlerator,  Ezra  Blood  ;  Clerk,  Rector  T.  Bartlett.     Selectmen- 
Nathaniel  P.  Cummings,  Ezra  Blood,  James  E.  Adams. 
Representative,  Fre<lerick  A.  Worcester. 

Moderator,  Eliab  Going  ;  Clerk,  Rector  T.  Bartlett     Selectmen- 
Nathaniel  F.  Cummings,  Daniel  .\diuns,  .\le.Yander  Craig. 
Representative,  Luther  .\dam8. 
Moderator,  Eliab  Going  ;  Clerk,  Rector  T.  Bartlett     Selectmen 

— Henry  Sceva,  Albert  Howe,  Benjamin  E.  Wetherbee. 
Representative,  Frederick  A.  Worcester,  of  Townsend.s 
Moderator,    Ezra    Blood ;    Clerk,    Daniel   Adams.     Selectmen- 
Joseph  Adams,  William  II.  Lewis,  Ziniri  Sherwin. 
Representative,  Noah  Ball,  of  Townsend. 

Moderator,   Ezra   Blood;    Clei^   Daniel    Adama.      Selectmen — 
John  Scales,  Jr.,  John  \Vliitcomb,  Jonathan  Pierce. 
Representative,  .\Iexander  Craig,  of  Townsend. 
Moderator,  Christopher  Gates ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.    Selectmen 

— John  Scales,  Jr.,  Alexander  Craig,  Benjamin  P.  Lewis. 
Representative,  Joseph  Foster,  of  Ashby. 

Moderator,    Ezra   Bloo«l  ;    Clerk,   Ezra   Blood.     Selectmen— Na- 
thaniel F.  Cummings,  Alexander  Craig,  Benjamin  P.  Lewis. 
Representative,  Abram  S.  French,  of  Townsi^nd. 


-  Townsend  and  Asfaby  constituted  District  No.  27,  this  year. 
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18«2.     Moderator,  Edwin  A.Larkin;  Clerk,  Nonb  Wallace.   SelectDien— 
Nathaniel  F.  Cnmminga,  Alexander  Craig,  Benjamin  F.  Lewis. 
Bepreaentative,  Abrain  S.  French,  of  Townsend. 

1863.  Moderator,  Samnel  3.  Haynes  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.    Selectmen 

—Nathaniel  F.  Onnimings,  Oliver  H.  Pratt,  Charles  U.  Warren. 
RepreaentatlTe,  Paul  Gates,  of  Ashby. 

1864.  Moderator,  Stillman  Haynes ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adanu.     Selectmen 

—Nathaniel    F.   Onmmings,  James    N.  Tncker,    Newton   C. 
Bontell. 
Repree**ntatiTe,  Anson  D.  Fessenden,  of  Townsend. 

1865.  Moderator,  Stillman  Haynes;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.     Selectmen 

—Oliver  Proctor,  Stillman  Haynea,  Abel  G.  Stearns. 
Sepreeentativa,  George  L.  Hitchcock,  uf  Ashby. 

1866.  Moderator,  Samuel  S.  Haynes  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.   Seleclmen 

—Abel  G.  Steams,  Nouh  Ball,  Edwin  A.  Larkin. 
Bepreeentalive,  Noah  Wallace,  of  Townsend. 

1867.  Moderator,  Cliristopher  Gates  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.    Selectmen 

— Abel  O.  Stearns,  Benjamin  F.  Lewis,  Edward  A.  Larkin. 
Represeutative,  Jonathan  Pierce,  of  Townsend.' 

1868.  Moderator,  Christopher  Gates  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.    Selectmen 

— AbelG.  Stearns,  Edwin  A.  Larkin,  Jonathan  Pierce. 
BepresentBtiTe,  A.  A.  Plynipton,  of  Shirley. 

1869.  Moderator,  Christopher  Gates  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  .\dams.    Selectmen 

— Abel  G.  Stearns,  Charles  Osgood,  Benjamin  Brown. 
Representative,  Samuel  R.  Damon,  of  Ashby. 

1870.  Moderator,  Christopher  Gates  ;  Clerk,  Daniel  Adams.    Selectmen 

— Abel  G.  Stearns,  Charles  Osgood,  Benjamin  Brown. 
Repreeentative,  Benjamin  F.  Lewis,  of  Townsend. 

1871.  Moderator,  Ithamar  B.  Sawtelle  ;  Clerk,  Christopher  Gates.     Se- 

lectmen— Abel  G.  Stearns,  Benjamin  Brown,  Joshua  8.  Page. 
Representative,  Alvin  Lawton,  of  Shirley. 

1872.  Moderator,  Ithamar  B.  Sawtelle ;  Clerk,  Christopher  Gates.    Se- 

lectmen— Abel  G,  Stearns,  Benjamin    Brown,  Joshua  S.    Page. 
Representative,  .Samuel  3.  Haynes,  of  Townsend. 

1873.  Moderator,  Ithamar  B.  Sawtelle  ;  Clerk,  Christopher  Gates.     Se- 

lectmen— At>el  G.  Steams,  Benjamin  Brown,  Jonhua  8.   Page. 
Representative,  .\lonzo  \.  Carr,  of  .\abby. 

1874.  Moderator,  Albert  L.  Fessenden  ;    Clerk,  Christopher  Gates.     Se- 

lectmen— Charles  (Jagoud.  Ellut  Moore,  Ephraim  S.  Wilder. 

Representative,  Edwin  A.  Spanlding,  of  Townsend. 
1875     Moderator,  Albert  L.  Fessenden  ;  Clerk,  Christopher  Gates.     Se- 
lectmen— Charles  Osgood,  Ephraim  S.  Wilder,  Geoi-ge  A.  Upton. 

Representative,  SamuelXongley,  of  Shirley. 

1876.  Moderator,  Ithamar  B.  Sawtelle  ;  Clerk,  Christopher  Gates.     Se- 

lectmen— Ephraim   S.  Wilder,  Abel  G.  Stearns,  Eugene  R.   Kil- 
twurn. 
Representative,  Alfred  M.  Adams,  of  Townsend.- 

1877.  Moderator,  Ithamar  B.  Sawtelle  ;   Clerk,  Christopher  Gates.     Se. 

lectmen — AbelG.  Stearns,  Benjamin  Brown,  Benjnmin  llenecy. 

1878.  Moderator,  Ithamar  B.  Sawtelle  ;  Clerk,  William   P.  Taylor  ;  Se- 

lectmen— At>el     O.    Stearns,     Benjamin     Brown,    Edwin    A. 
dpaulding. 

1879.  Moderator,  Albert  L.  Fessenden  ;  Clerk,  William  P.  Taylor.    Se- 

lectmen—  Abel  G.  Steams,  Benjamin  Brown,  A.  K.  Tyler. 

1880.  Moderator,  Albert  L.  Fessenden  ;  Clerk,  William  P.  Taylor.     Se- 

lectmen— Abel  G.  Steams,  Benjamin  Brown,  A.  K.  Tyler. 
Bepreaentative,  John  E.  Dickerman. 

1881.  Moderator,   Albert    L.   Fessenden  ;  Clerk,   William   P.    Taylor. 

Selectmen — Abel  G.  Stearns,  A.  K.  Tyler,  Benjamin  Brown. 

1882.  Moderator,  Albert  L.  Feaenden  ;  Clerk,  William  P.  Taylor.     Se- 

lectmen— Abel  G.  Stearns,  \.  K.  Tyler,  Benjamin  Brown. 

1883.  Moderator,  Albert  L.  Fessenden  ;  Clerk,  William  P.  Taylor.    Se- 

lectmen—Abel G.  Steams,  A.  K.  Tyler,  George  H.  Baldwin, 

1884.  Moderator,  Albert  L.  Fessenden  ;  Clerk,  William  P.  Taylor.     Se- 

lectmen—Abel G.  Steams,  A.  K.  Tyler,  Benjamin  Brown. 
Repr«sentatiTB,  Julian  W.  Eastman. 

1885.  Moderator,  Albert  L.  Fessenden  ;  Clerk,  E.  \.  Blood.    Selectmen 

—Abel  G.  Steams,  A.  K.  Tyler,  George  n.  Baldwin. 

1886.  Moderator,  Ithamar  B.  Sawtelle  ;    Clerk,  E.  A.  Blood.     Select 

men — Clarence  Stickney,  Eugene  R.  Kilboura,  Oliver  Proctor. 

1  In  1867,  Townsend,  Ashby  and  Shirley  constituted  a  representative 
district.  Middlesex  Conuty  was  entitled  to  forty-one  of  the  two  hundred 
and  forty  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

-In  1876,  Ayer,  Ashby,  Shirley  and  Townsend  constituted  one  repre- 
.  sentatiTe  district. 


Representative,  William  P.  Taylor. 

1887.  Moderator,  Ithamar  B.  Sawtelle;  Clerk,  E.  .V.  Blood,    Selectmen 

— l.'larence  Stickney,  Eugene  R.  Kilbourn,  Oliver  I'roctor. 

1888.  Jlo<lerator,  Edward  J.  Sartelle  ;  (.'lerk,  E.  A.  Blood.     Seleclnieii 

— Euguene  R.  Kilbourn,  AIwl  G.  Stearns,  .\.  K.  Tyler. 

1889.  Moderator,  Edward  J.  Sartelle;  Clerk,  E.  A.  lllood.      ."ieleclnieii 

—Abel  G.  Steams,  A.  K.  Tyler,  Kiinsom  B.  .\diuns. 
Representative,  *  'buries  F.  Worcester. 
IB'.K).     Moderator,  EdwanI  J.  Sarlelle  ;  Clerk,  E.  A.  Kluoil.      Selerlinili 
— Aaa  K.  Tyler,  Ransom  B.  .\<Iauis,  Everett  W.  Seiiver. 

The  valuation  of  tin-  town  i.s  about  ;?l,000,U(iO. 

.Xfcropbiai  loN.s  lot;  l»9*t. 

Koi- the  snppurt  uf  schools S:ln"<" 

For  the  supjHtrt  uf  roads  iiixl  brid(;»-s 1^MM^ 

For  lo  defray  town  cliarf;es IS**" 

For  the  support  of  the  poor ^u*) 

For  to  be  added  to  the  nieuiuriul  fiiud ■'i<Ht 

For  military  aid 4"<' 

V\M-  the  Fire  l>ep:irlnient -I"" 

For  the  suppression  lif  li'iiior-^elliOL'       -iHt 

For  repaiis  on  Bchin»l-huiitt**s    ...            *2(Ht 

Fur  the  purchase  of  sclniol-lt'M'ka -IMt 

For  the  public  library l".'' 

For  carrying  childivn  to  sclioid     l.'to 

For  the  village  iniprovemenl  society                    II-"' 

r.'44o 

Finale. — The  space  in  this  work  given  to  Tnwii- 
send  is  so  limited  tiiat  iioticps  of  iiiaiiy  proniiiiciit 
individuai.s  mu.st  be  omitted;  and  yet  it  may  be 
stated  that  this  town  lias  proiluced  several  men  wlm 
have  had  a  good  iniluence  on  their  orinleniporaries. 
Her  sons  have  filled  Ihe  learned  iinife.-'sions  outside 
of  New  England  as  well  as  in  this  Com moii wealth  ; 
and  her  daughters,  leaving  the  West  Townsend  Female 
.Seminary,  wherever  located,  have  been  wi^lcomed  a« 
teachers  in  that  field  of  womrinly  labor.  .Miss  Myra 
Proctor  spent  the  best  yearsof  her  lifeas  a  ml.-*.si<)nary 
in  Turkey.  In  connection  with  her  labors  she  trans- 
lated "Cutter's  Physiology,"  and  other  lOnglish  liter- 
ature, into  the  Turkish  language,  and  gathereil  around 
her  many  friends  in  that  far-oti'  land,  over  which  the 
crescent  has  been  the  symbol  for  many  centuries. 
Henry  Price,  an  Englishman,  wa.s  an  adopted  citizen 
of  Townsend  for  seventeen  years.  In  17<>4  and  170'" 
he  represented  Townsend  in  the  Provincial  Legisla- 
ture, in  which  he  served  on  two  important  commit- 
tees. He  was  the  founder  of  duly  constituted  Masonry 
in  America,  died  in  Town.send  (17.S0),  and  was  buried 
here.  In  1888,  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  his 
death,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ma.sons  of  Ma-ssachnsetts 
erected  a  plain  but  strikingly  beautiful  anti  appropri- 
ate monument,  at  his  grave,  which  w.as  dedicated  by 
that  body  June  21st  of  that  year.  Among  the  Town- 
send  men  who  have  been  actors  in  the  theatre  of  mer- 
chandise, the  name  of  ^Vsa  Whitney  is  prominent. 
He  was  an  engineer  and  a  manufacturer  of  car-wheels 
in  Philadelphia.  It  was  througli  his  advice  that  the 
rails  on  our  roads  are  laid  fifty -six  and  one-half  inches 
apart.  He  was  very  rich  and  he  gave  liberally. 

Townsend  has  been  repiesenteil  in  the  State  Senate 
by  three  of  its  citizens.  John  Hubbard,  once  4  pop- 
ular professor  of  Dartmouth  College,  was  a  musician 
and  an  author.    More  than  eighty  years  ago  "  Hub- 
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bard's  Anthems  "  were  in  use  in  all  the  New  England 
churches.  Dauiel  Adams  was  the  author  of  a  series 
of  school-books,  which  were  in  use  throughout  the 
Eastern  States  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  list 
of  the  deserving  might  be  extended,  but  it  must  be 
left  to  larger  space  and  an  abler  pen. 

"  Long  liTe  the  gmy}  towu,  giving  out  year  by  year 
Recruitj)  to  true  nmnhuud  and  womanhood  dear  ; 
Brave  boya,  niodeet  niaideue,  in  beauty  dent  fortb 
The  liriDg  epistles  and  proof  uf  its  worth." 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


.\LFKED  M.  ADAMS. 

Alfred  Mark  Adams,  son  of  Noah  and  Levina  P. 
(Cowden)  Adams,  was  born  in  Townsend  October  2, 
1835.  He  was  of  the  fifth  generation  from  Joseph 
Adams,  who  came  from  England  about  ltJ85  and  set- 
tled in  Cambridge,  in  that  part  thereof  which  is  now 
Arlington.  While  he  was  at  school  he  was  always 
free  from  trouble  either  with  his  teachers  or  school- 
fellowB.  He  was  noted  for  his  politeness  towards  his 
superiors.  .-Vt  the  age  of  tifieen  years  he  entered  New 
Ipswich  Academy,  where  he  remained  nearly  three 
years,  when  he  left  that  institution  and  joined  a  class 
at  Westfield  Academy,  where  he  continuetl  his  studies 
tor  about  two  years.  On  leaving  this  academy  he 
went  to  Boston  and  was  a  clerk  in  a  wholesale  carpet- 
store  for  more  than  a  year.  The  firm  of  Adams  & 
Powers  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Powers  in 
185rt.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1857,  the  surviving 
partner  and  father  of  .Vlfred  .M.  .\dams  bought  out 
the  interest  of  the  widow  and  that  of  Charles  E. 
Powers,  the  only  heir.  .Mr.  Noah  Adams,  being  out 
of  health  and  feeling  tlie  pressure  of  busine.sg,  was 
very  anxious  to  have  his  sen  return  from  Bo.ston  and 
assist  him;  and  he  made  so  liberal  an  otter  to  him 
that  he  complied  with  his  father's  wishes.  In  De- 
cember, 1859,  Mr.  Noah  Adams  died.  Soon  after  his 
decease  Alfred  M.  Adams  bought  the  inter&st  of  his 
mother,  brother  and  sister  in  the  estate  and  continued 
in  the  coopering,  lumbering  and  grinding  Western 
corn  business  until  August  27,  1884,  when  lie  died. 
He  married  Eliza  A.  (Sylvester)  Everett  November 
21,  1800.  Union  S.  Adams,  his  only  son  and  heir, 
h:is  continued  the  business  since  the  deoea.se  of  his 
father,  and  he  has  a  large  and  increasing  trade  in  all 
the  branches  of  industry  above  enumerated. 

As  a  successful  manufacturer  and  manager  of  an 
extensive  business,  the  record  of  A.  M.  Adams  will 
not  appear  to  disadvantage  when  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  efforts  of  men  of  larger  experience  and 
equally  favorable  surroundings.  He  made  many  im- 
provements in  his  mill  and  extended  the  business, 
particularly  in  the  grain  elevator  department.  His 
life  exemplified  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  iu 
the  descent  of  property.     Generally  when  a  young 


man,  not  knowing  how  to  earn  money,  has  a  large 
property  left  to  him,  he  loses  it  almost  as  easily  as  he 
obtained  it;  and  then,  perhaps,  he  will  make  an  etfort 
to  learn  the  value  of  money  by  earning  some  himself. 
This  gentleman  kept  as  much  property  as  he  inherited 
and  added  largely  to  that  amount.  Mr.  Adama  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Republican  party,  and  as 
such  he  represented  the  Thirty-fifth  Middlesex  Dis- 
trict in  the  General  Court  in  1877.  He  was  strongly 
attached  to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  he  was  buried 
with  the  honors  of  that  ancient  institution,  a  large 
number  of  the  order  being  in  attendance  at  his 
obsequies. 

ALEXANDER   CRAIG. 

Alexander  Craig,  son  of  James  and  Nancy  (Mc- 
Bride)  Craig,  was  born  in  Mason,  New  Hampshire, 
January  18,  1815.  The  family  of  which  he  was  a 
member  moved  to  Townsend  when  he  was  a  small 
boy,  and  lived  on  a  farm  at  the  south  part  of  the 
town,  where  he  worked  with  his  father  during  his  mi- 
nority. He  attended  the  district  schools  regularly 
at  the  time  when  both  sexes  were  in  attendance  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  until  they  arrived  at  the  stat- 
ure of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  by  dint  of  perse- 
verance he  obtained  an  education  suitable  for  a  busi- 
ness life,  all  of  which,  except  in  early  childhood,  was 
passed  in  Townsend.  On  his  arrival  at  majority  hecom- 
menced  work  for  himself,  at  a  time  when  "  from  sun  to 
sun  "  was  the  length  of  a  day's  work,  and  when  the  pay 
for  the  labor  which  he  performed  was  about  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The 
amount  of  money  for  his  first  year's  work,  over  and 
above  his  expenses,  he  lost  by  loaning  it  and  taking 
a  note  from  a  man  supposed  by  every  one  to  be 
solvent.  This  experience  so  sharpened  his  observa- 
tion that  always  afterward  his  funds  were  safely  in- 
vested. After  accumulating  a  limited  sum  of  money 
he  commenced  trading  in  neat  stock,  and  for  a  short 
time  be  was  in  the  butchering  business  at  West 
Townsend,  in  which  he  was  both  popular  and  suc- 
cessful. In  a  certain  degree,  every  transaction  which 
he  made  increased  his  wealth.  For  several  years, 
between  1840  and  1850  and  until  the  completion  of 
the  Peterborough  and  Shirley  Railroad,  he  kept  a  liv- 
ery-stable at  West  Townsend.  He  contracted  for 
furnishing  several  thousand  ties  for  this  railroad,  and 
in  carrying  out  this  agreement  he  employed  about 
twenty  men  in  cutting,  hewing  and  teaming  them. 
He  also  furnished  most  of  the  telegraph  poles  on  this 
line  of  road  from  Greenville  to  Ayer.  From  1850  to 
the  time  of  his  death  he  traded  in  most  everything 
in  which  there  was  money  to  be  made,  including  cat- 
tle, horses,  wood,  lumber  and  farms.  He  would  buy 
farms,  cut  off  the  wood  and  timber,  and  then  sell  the 
freehold  on  the  best  terms  he  could,  as  the  value  to 
hira  was  in  the  wood  and  timber.  He  had  good 
judgment  in  all  his  traffic  and  people  knew  it.  If  he 
bought  anything  at  an  auction,  before  touching  it, 
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perhaps,  some  one  would  give  him  a  profit  on  it  and 
taice  it  off  his  hands.  He  wa.s  a  man  of  conviction, 
was  straightforward,  energetic,  pushing,  and  always 
at  the  front  of  everything  which  he  undertook.  He 
was  one  of  the  selectmen  1856,  1860,  1861,  1862,  and 
he  represented  District  No.  27  (Ashby  and  Town- 
send)  in  the  General  Court  in  1859.  He  never  mar- 
ried, but  always  had  a  home  of  his  own,  which  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Craig,  au  unmarried  sister,  happily  shared 
with  him  all  along  up  to  the  three-score  and  ten  point 
of  life  ;  and  in  the  distribution  of  his  large  estate  by 
his  will,  this  sister  was  kindly  and  liberally  remem- 
bered.    He  died  January  11,  1886. 


CHARLES  POWERS.' 

Charles  Powers,  son  of  William  and  Pamelia 
(Wright)  Powers,  was  born  in  Pepperell  September 
6,  1809. 

He  was  a  descendant,  in  the  sixth  generation,  from 
Walter  Power,  an  Englishman,  born  in  1639,  and  who 
came  to  this  country  (landing  at  Salem)  in  1654. 
Walter  Power  was  married  in  1660  to  Trial,  daughter 
of  Deacon  Ralph  and  Thankslord  Sheppard,  at  Mai- 
den. Two  daughters  and  seven  son.s  were  the  fruit  of 
this  marriage.  Walter  Power,  in  1694,  bought  of 
certain  Indians  one-fourth  part  of  the  township  of 
Nashoba  (now  Littleton)  and  settled  there. 

The  name  Power  in  the  next  generation  was 
spelled  Powers,  and  it  has  retained  that  orthography 
since  that  time.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  grew  up 
to  manhood  under  the  influence  of  a  home  where 
work  was  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  He  at- 
tended the  public  schools  at  the  time  when  the  first 
principles  of  an  education  were  mastered  and  not 
hurried  through  to  gain  a  higher  grade,  and  the  edu- 
cation which  he  acquired  was  a  better  equipment  for 
the  battle  of  life  than  in  many  instances  is  taken 
from  our  colleges. 

During  his  minority  he  earned  some  money,  with 
which  he  purchased  the  farm  which  his  father  had 
rented,  and  gave  a  deed  of  it  to  his  mother.  After  he 
became  of  age  he  purchased  a  few  horses,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  teaming  busines-s,  and  removed  to  the 
adjoining  town  of  Townsend,  which  was  upon  the 
great  highway  between  Boston  and  the  large  towns  of 
northern  Middlesex  County  and  New  Hampshire. 
This  was  at  a  time  before  any  railroads  were  built, 
and  the  business  became  large  and  lucrative,  requiring 
a  large  number  of  horses. 

Soon  after  removing  to  Townsend  he,  with  Mr. 
Noah  Adams,  purchased  the  mill  property  at  Town- 
send  Centre,  and  a  co-partnership  was  formed  under 
the  firm-name  of  "Adams  &  Powers,"  which  became 
well  known  throughout  and  beyond  Middlesex  County 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  This  firm  did  an  exten- 
sive business  in  lumbering,  coopering  stock,  grist  and 
flouring-mill  work.^  Mr.  Powers  became  the  presiding 
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genius  of  this  firm.  The  buying  of  large  timber  lots 
wao  done  altogether  on  his  judgment.  After  several 
years  of  devotion  to  business  he  purchased  interests 
in  manufacturing  enterprises,  railroads  and  banking 
establishments.  For  a  few  years  he  was  a  sheriff  of 
Middlesex  County.  He  never  was  an  office-seeker, 
having  a  natural  distaste  for  politics.  He  occasion- 
ally acted  as  moderator  at  meetings  of  the  town,  and 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  in 
1851.  If  there  was  any  money  to  be  raised,  either 
for  charitable,  political  or  religious  purposes,  he 
would  solicit  moderately  among  his  friends  for  the 
amount  needed,  and  would  always  make  up  the  deficit 
from  his  own  pocket.  He  contributed  largely  towards 
the  sum  necessary  to  purchase  the  old  First  Parish 
Meeting-house,  and  presented  it  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Society  of  Townsend.  He  was  the  patron 
of  the  Methodists,  and  is  gratefully  remembered  by 
that  denomination.  In  private  life  his  character  was 
of  singular  charm.  He  was  a  man  of  large  physique, 
was  warm-hearted  and  affectionate,  most  faithful  in 
his  friendships,  and  delighting  in  liberal  hospitality, 
and  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  make  everybody  about 
him  happy. 

His  probity  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  himself, 
and  to  all  who  dealt  with  him.  What  was  right  and 
honest  was  the  very  law  of  his  being.  His  judgment 
was  sound  and  conservative.  He  was  a  Christian 
and  belonged  to  the  whole  church  of  Christ,  and  be- 
cause he  loved  every  branch  of  the  church,  he  loved 
not  his  own  communion  less.  In  the  bestowal  of  his 
charities  and  benevolent  contributions  he  was  gov- 
erned, not  by  occasional  impulses,  produced  by  ap- 
peals to  his  emotional  nature,  but  by  calm,  settled, 
religious  principles.  He  was  one  ot  the  few  but  in- 
creasing number  who  gave  by  .system  annually  as 
God  gave  him  the  means,  and  known  only  to  the 
Great  Head  of  the  church  .are  the  amounts  of  his 
benefactions.  As  a  friend  to  young  men  commencing 
business  or  a  course  of  education,  there  are  a  num- 
ber living  to-day,  and  filling  honorable  positions  in 
the  community,  who  can  bear  testimony  to  his  unos- 
tentatious but  generous  aid.  The  manner  of  his  death 
was  like  the  seal  of  Heaven  on  a  good  man's  life, 
On  the  7th  of  October,  1856,  having  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  having  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Townsend,  .seemingly  in  best 
health  and  spirits,  when  all  at  once,  feeling  a  faint- 
ness  coming  over  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  believe  I 
shall  faint  away  ;"  these  were  his  last  words  on  earth, 
and  after  uttering  them  he  immediately  expired.  .\t 
the  time  of  his  death  he  had  lived  forty-seven  years, 
one  month  and  one  day.  He  left  a  widow,  Sarah 
(Brooks)  Powers,  and  a  son,  Charles  Edward  Powers, 
both  of  whom  are  among  the  living. 


ABBAM  9.  FRENCH. 

Abram  Stickney  French,  son  of  Abram  and  Eliza- 
beth (Kidder)  French,  was  born  in  Boston  March  5, 
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1809.  He  made  one  or  two  voyages  to  the  West  In- 
dies us  a  cabin-boy,  but  not  being  pleiised  with  a 
maritime  life  he  was  sent  to  New  Ipswich  Academy, 
where  he  acquired  a  good  education.  He  preferred 
u  business  life  rather  than  to  pursue  a  course  of 
studies  with  the  view  to  enter  upon  one  of  the  learned 
professions.  In  1830  he  eng-iged  in  the  morocco- 
tauning  business  at  West  Townsend,  in  a  building 
which  .stood  opposite  to  the  residence  of  A.  M.  Wil- 
son. In  1833  he  built  a  morocco-factory  on  a  brook 
running  uorthea-steriy  from  Bayberry  Hill,  near  its 
junction  with  Squanicook  River.  This  establishment 
was  in  successful  operation  until  1853,  employing 
constantly  ten  or  twelve  workmen;  and  from  the  fact 
of  a  continuation  of  twenty  years  in  the  trade,  the 
presumption  is  that  the  business  was  a  source  of 
wealth  to  the  proprietor.  Leaving  Townsend  in  1853, 
he  went  to  Lockport,  N.  Y.,and  stocked  a  tannery, 
where  he  carried  on  business  successfully  with  a  part- 
ner, to  whom  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  busine.ss  in 
1858,  and  removed  to  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  and  built  an 
extensive  tannery,  and  pursued  that  branch  of  indus- 
try for  several  years,  doing  a  large  and  profitable 
business.  Partially  losing  his  health,  and  seeing  a 
good  chance  to  sell  out,  he  disposed  of  this  factory 
and  its  stock  in  trade  and  retired  from  business  in 
1864.  The  price  of  everything  was  inflated  by 
the  paper  currency,  causeu  by  the  war,  so  that  leather 
— like  all  other  property — was  worth  more  than 
double  when  lie  sold,  compared  with  its  value  when 
he  built  the  tannery,  and  couHequently  the  sale  was  a 
good  stroke  of  financial  policy.  He  married  Lois 
P.  Richardson,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Richardson, 
October  2,  1831.  She  was  born  in  Townsend  July 
II),  1812.  Although  they  have  an  abundance  of 
wealth  and  friends,  they  have  been  greatly  bereaved 
by  the  loss  of  four  of  their  six  children — a  son  in  the 
Rebellion,  two  daughters,  each  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  a  dauglr.er  in  childhood.  The  account  of 
this  family  may  be  of  interest  to  the  future  gene- 
alogist looking  after  persons  by  the  name  of  French. 

Children:  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  October  2G,  1832, 
diqj  September  30,  18.34 ;  Mary  Elizabeth,  born 
March  30,  1834,  died  February  G,  1859;  George  Fred- 
erick, bora  September  1,  183G,  died  November  24, 
1861 ;  Ann  Maria,  born  .Vuguat  2,  1838,  died  August 
26,  i8;5t;  Abram  Arthur,  born  March  1, 1844;  Martha 
Ellen,   born    November  4,  1846. 

.Mr.  French  has  always  been  fond  of  books,  which, 
during  the  days  of  bad  health,  have  been  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  him.  He  has  a  retentive  memory,  is  well 
posted  on  historical  matters  and  possesses  a  large 
amount  of  miscellaneous  information.  He  gives 
liberally  to  the  poor,  and  enjoys  life  at  his  advanced 
age  in  a  remarkable  manner.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  in  1861-(;2  he  represented  the 
Twenty-seventh  District  (Ashby  and  Townsend)  in 
the  General  Court. 


CHARLES    EMERY. 

The  name  of  Emery  is  said  to  be  of  Norman  origin. 
Those  of  the  name  were  in  England  in  1066,  and 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Hastings  under  William  the 
Conqueror.  In  1635  John  Emery  and  his  son  John, 
and  Anthony  his  brother,  embarked  in  the  ship 
"  James,"  Captain  Cooper,  and  landed  in  Boston 
June  3d  of  that  year.  John  settled  m  Newbury,  and 
he  died  there  November  3,  1685,  aged  eighty-five. 
He  was  a  carpenter,  and  it  was  from  him  that  the 
subjectof  this  sketch  is  descended.  Zacheriah  Emery, 
the  great-grandfather,  came  to  Townsend  about  1739, 
and,  December  2d,  he  married  Esther  Stevens,  of 
Townsend.  He  was  a  leading  man  in  town  and 
church  affairs,  was  one  of  the  selectmen  eight  years, 
from  1754  to  1778.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  in  Captain  Hosley's  company.  He  owned  a 
large  tract  of  land,  situated  about  two  miles  south 
from  where  the  meeting-house  stood,  on  the  Lunen- 
burg road,  leading  through  South  Row.  This  estate 
has  remained  in  the  Emery  family  to  the  present 
time,  Charles  Emery  and  his  sister  being  the  sole 
heirs.  About  150  acres  of  this  tract  remain  in  a  per- 
fectly wild  state,  and  the  sound  of  the  woodman's  ax 
has  never  reverberated  among  the  huge  and  mossy 
trunks  of  this  primeval  forest.  John  Emery,  the 
grandfather,  was  a  prominent  townsman ;  was  in  Cap- 
tain Henry  Farwell's  company  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill;  married  Ruth  Sanderson,  of  Lunenburg;  was 
one  of  the  selectmen  seven  years,  from  1795  to  1809. 
.loel  Emery,  the  father,  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of 
1812,  stationed  at  Fort  Warren.  He  served  on  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  six  years,  from  1832  to  1852,  and 
he  represented  Townsend  in  the  General  Com),  in 
1835,  1836,  1837  and  1839. 

Chauj.es  Emery,  son  of  Joel  and  Mary  (Sylvester) 
Emery,  was  born  in  Townsend  December  3,  1819. 
He  married,  July  2,  1846,  Amanda  M.  Walcott.  She 
was  born  in  Lowell  September  24,  1828.  Children : 
twins,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  born  October  9,  1802. 
The  daughter  died  in  infancy  ;  the  son,  Charles  H. 
Emery,  died  October  17,  1879.  The  death  of  this 
son,  a  promising  youth  of  seventeen,  was  a  great  be- 
reavement to  these  parents.  He  was  their  only  child. 
Mr.  Emery,  soon  after  he  arrived  at  majority,  opened  a 
store  at  Townsend  Harbor,  in  the  same  building 
which  he  now  occupies  as  a  store.  la  1848  the  fail- 
ure of  the  contractors  to  build  the  Peterborough  and 
Shirley  Railroad  ruined  him  financially,  as  he  had  a 
large  amount  of  goods  trusted  to  their  boarding-house 
keepers  and  laborers,  who  received  little  or  nothing 
for  their  services  and  consequently  could  not  pay 
their  bills.  Not  losing  his  courage,  he  served  as  a 
clerk  for  a  firm  in  Boston  for  a  short  time,  but  he 
soon  returned  to  Townsend  Harbor  and  commenced 
business  at  the  store  where  he  is  now  in  trade,  where 
he  pai(f  all  his  debts  and  has  had  a  profitable  trade 
ever  since.  He  has  often  been  urged  to  accept  some 
of  the  town  offices,  but  he  has  always  declined  a  nom- 
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ination.  With  the  exception  of  about  five  years,  from 
1850  to  1855,  he  has  been  postmaster  at  Townsend 
Harbor  since  1843,  a  term  of  over  forty  years.  He 
is  a  genial  gentleman  and  has  as  lew  enemies  as  any 
Townsend  man.  Since  hist  winter  (1890)  his  usual 
good  health  has  failed  so  much  that  in  July  of  this 
year  he  sold  out  his  stock  in  trade  and  retired  from 
business. 


ROYAL    B.    BOYNTON. 

Royal  Bullard  Boynton,  son  of  Isaac  and  Sybil 
(Lawrence)  Boynton,  was  born  in  Pepperell  February 
7,  1826.  He  is  descended  from  John  Boynton,  who, 
in  1638,  came  from  Yorkshire,  England,  and  settled 
in  the  old  town  of  Rowley.  On  his  maternal  side  he 
is  a  descendant  of  John  Lawrence,  who  first  settled 
in  Lexington ;  afterwards  removed  to  Groton.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Townsend. 
While  not  at  school  or  teaching  school  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  he  ar- 
rived at  majority.  The  whole  dream  and  hope  of  his 
boyhood  was  to  become  a  physician,  and  he  was  at 
his  books  while  his  neighbors'  boys  were  at  their  games 
and  amusements.  In  1847  he  was  at  Ludlow  Academy, 
Vermont.  In  1848  he  was  connected  with  Pepperell 
Academy,  both  as  pupil  and  assistant  teacher  in  math- 
ematics. During  the  winter  of  1848-49  he  was  at 
Groton  Academy,  studjing  Greek  and  geometry,  with 
a  view  of  entering  college  two  years  in  advance,  and 
while  he  was  there  his  eyes  failed  by  an  attack  of 
amaurosis  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  following 
spring  for  about  six  weeks  he  was  totally  blind.  Re- 
covering partially  from  this  difficulty,  but  not  so 
mucli  as  to  enable  hiui  to  pursue  his  studies,  he  went 
to  Lowell  and  entered  the  office  of  Knowls,  a  noted 
mechanical  and  operative  dentist,  and  attended  to 
the  mechanical  part  of  that  business  for  about  two 
months  during  the  following  summer.  He  was  after 
that  a  student  in  theoffice  of  Dr.  Nehemiah  Cutter,  who 
gave  him  a  certificate  of  two  years'  study  of  medicine. 
He  graduated  from  Woodstock  Medical  College 
(Wood.stock,  Vt.)  in  1852,  in  a  large  class,  of  which 
he  and  five  others  stood  in  the  frout  rank  in  scholar- 
ship. He  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Pepperell  soon  after  his  graduation.  In  1855  he 
moved  to  Townsend  Centre,  and  was  in  practice  at 
that  village  until  1862,  when  he  removed  to  Mason 
Village,  N.  H.,  and  remained  there  until  1865,  when 
he  removed  to  West  Townsend,  where  he  is  now  in 
practice.  He  is  a  skillful  physician  and  surgeon  and 
has  an  extensive  practice.  He  is  decidedly  a  self- 
made  man,  and  his  success  in  his  profession  is  at- 
tributable aa  much  to  bis  interest  in  his  studies  at 
the  fireside  in  his  father's  house  as  to  any  other 
source.  He  keeps  thoroughly  posted  in  the  literature 
of  his  profession,  and  he  has  the  same  yearning  for 
advancement,  sometimes  called  ambition,  which  he 
felt  in  early  life.  His  office  patients  come  from  all 
directions,  and,  besides  taking  many  long  rides  to 


visit  the  sick,  he  occasionally  travels  by  rail,  some- 
times a  long  distance,  to  attend  to  those  who  wish  for 
his  professional  services.  November  12,  1863,  he 
married  Jose  H.  Taft,  of  Ma.-ion  Village,  N.  H. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


LEXiyGTON. 


BY    REV.    I  .    A.    ^  I'AI'LtS. 


TOPOGRAPHY    AXD   fifENERY. 

Thi.'^  town  lies  west-northwest  of  Boston,  the  cen- 
tral village  being  about  eleven  miles  distant  from  that 
city  and  connected  with  it  by  the  Western  Division  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  It  contains  nineteen 
square  miles  of  teiritory,  or  upwards  of  20,000  acres. 
The  boundaries  of  the  town  are  quite  irregular,  and 
its  length  from  north  to  south  considerably  greater 
than  its  breadth  from  east  to  west.  It  lies  between 
the  towns  of  Winchester,  Woburn  and  Burlington  on 
the  east,  and  Lincoln  and  Waltham  on  the  west,  and 
between  Arlington  and  Belmont  on  the  south  hnd 
Bedford  on  the  north.  The  central  village  is  situated 
chiefly  in  a  plain,  probably  in  geologic  eras  the  bot- 
tom of  a  shallow  lake,  from  which  rise  on  all  sides, 
excepting  the  northeast  and  southeast,  hills  having  an 
elevation  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
The  site  is  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
tide-water  in  Boston  harbor  and  ninety  feet  above 
Concord  River,  six  miles  distant  toward  the  north- 
west. The  surface  of  the  town  is  broken  by  ranges  of 
hills  running  generally  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
and  by  many  isolated  elevations  of  considerable 
height.  Of  the  latter.  Concord,  Davis,  Fiake  and  Lor- 
ing  Hills,  lying  southwest  and  northwest  of  the  village, 
and  Jlerriam,  Hancock  Heights,  Mason.  Mount  In- 
dependence and  Mount  Ephraim,  lying  east  and  south 
of  the  village,  are  illustrations.  These  hills  are  gen- 
erally covered  with  wood  and  are  of  a  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous character,  especially  the  eastern  slope;  but 
some  are  used  as  pastures  and  afford  extensive  and 
beautiful  views  of  the  surrounding  country  from  their 
summits.  Embosomed  among  these  hills  are  exten- 
sive peat  swamps,  many  of  which  have  been  reclaimed 
and  brought  under  cultivation.  They  form  a  striking 
feature  of  ihe  landscape  in  some  portions  of  the  town 
and  produce  enormous  crops  under  generous  fertiliza- 
tion. On  one  of  these  meadows  the  owner  gathered 
recently,  at  a  single  mowing,  over  four  tons  of  hay 
from  an  acre,  by  actual  weight,  when  put  in  the  barn. 
The  second  harvest  not  unfrequently  affords  half  the 
quantity  of  the  first. 

The  general  elevation  of  the  surface  of  Lexington 
prevents  the  accumulation  of  stagnant  water  within 
its  borders.  It  contains  no  pond  of  more  than  one  or 
two  acres  in  extent,  excepting  that  near  the  east  vil- 
lage, made  by  flooding  the  great  meadows  to  furnish 
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a  water  supply  for  the  Arlington  reservoir.  The  town 
is  virtually  the  water-shed  of  the  southern  part  of 
Middlesex  County  between  theCharles  and  the  Mystic 
Rivers.  Considerable  streams  take  their  rise  in  the 
town  and  run  in  different  directions.  Among  these, 
Vine  Brook,  one  of  the  largest,  rises  half  a  mile  west 
of  the  village  and  pursues  a  northeasterly  course  into 
the  town  of  Burlington,  affording  several  mill  privi- 
leges and  emptying  into  the  Shawshine  River.  The 
North  Brook,  rising  in  the  same  locality,  flows 
directly  north  into  the  town  of  Bedford,  where  it 
unites  with  the  same  river.  Half  a  mile  southeast 
of  the  village  the  Munroe  Brook,  having  its  source  in 
a  copious  spring  of  pure  cold  water,  flows  southeast- 
erly into  Arlington,  where  it  forms  the  chief  supply 
for  the  town  water-works,  furnishing,  by  actual  meas- 
urement, 200,000  gallons  daily.  A  mile  west  of  the 
village  Hobbs'  Brook  has  its  source  and  runs  in  a 
southerly  direction  along  the  borders  of  Lincoln,  in  a 
deep  valley,  and  pursuing  its  course  under  the  eastern 
slope  of  Mount  Tabor,  empties  into  the  Charles  River 
in  Walthara.  Other  brooks  in  the  southerly  portion 
of  the  town  flow  in  the  same  direction,  pouring  their 
waters,  through  various  channels,  into  the  Mystic  or 
the  Charles.  Thus  we  may  say,  in  general,  that  the 
surface  of  the  town  slopes  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south,  the  local  water-shed  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
central  village,  from  which  streams  flow  in  these  oppo- 
site directions.  This  absence  of  stagnant  water  and 
the  good  drainage  aftbrded  by  these  brooks,  together 
with  the  general  elevation  of  the  surface,  give  the 
atmosphere  great  purity  and  cause  the  town  to  be  one 
of  the  most  healthful  in  the  State.  There  are  few 
tracts  of  level  ground  within  its  limits,  excepting  the 
plain  in  which  the  central  village  is  situated  and  one 
of  considerable  extent  lying  eastwardly  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Vine  Brook,  and  containing  the  old  race- 
course. 

Having  a  great  variety  of  suiface,  with  extensive 
tracts  of  forest  and  meadow  land  and  bold,  rocky  hills, 
the  scenery  of  Lexington  is  attractive  and  delightful. 
In  every  direction  the  drives  are  inviting,  winding 
around  wood-covered  hills,  along  rich  valleys,  past 
comfortable  and  spacious  dwellings,  with  broad  and 
beautiful  landscapes  continually  opening  before  the 
traveler.  In  many  parts  of  the  town  Wachusett 
Mountain  is  seen  rising  in  graceftil  outline  on  the 
western  horizon  thirty  miles  distant.  Farther  to  the 
north  the  Grand  Monadnock  lifts  its  giant  form  in 
solitary  grandeur,  and  around  it  are  gathered  the 
lofty  Peterboro'  hills,  all  distinctly  visible  on  a 
clear  day.  But  the  most  extensive  and  fascinating 
view  is  obtained  fnim  Hancock  Heights,  where,  at  an 
elevation  of  IW  feet  ubove  the  village,  the  eye  sweeps 
the  unbroken  line  of  the  horizon  on  a  radius  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles.  A  vast  extent  of  gardens,  fields,  or- 
chards and  forests  lies  outspread  before  you,  dotted 
over  with  flourishing  villages,  while  through  an  open- 
ing between  Crescent  Hill  and  Arlington  Heights 


are  seen  the  spires  and  domes  of  Boston'  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  city  of  Woburn  lies  farther  towards  the 
north,  with  Stoneham  and  Reading  beyond,  while 
■»till  farther  north  are  Burlington  and  Bedford.  Turn- 
ing towards  the  west,  we  have  a  wide  sweep  of  woods 
and  fields  backed  by  mountains,  and  in  the  south  a 
charming  view  over  Waltbam  and  Newton,  with  the 
Blue  Hill  of  Milton  in  the  distance.  From  hills 
around  East  Lexington,  and  from  elevations  on  the 
Cary  farm,  the  views,  though  much  less  extensive,  are 
hardly  less  striking  and  beautiful. 

Lexington  is,  almost  exclusively,  an  agricultural 
town,  and  contains  many  large  and  valuable  farms. 
.A.mong  these  the  most  noted  is  the  Hayes  estate  of 
400  acres,  with  its  lordly  stone  mansion,  its  noble 
groves  of  pine  and  oak,  iU  well-kept  luwns  and  gar- 
dens, its  extensive  collection  of  plant:*,  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  its  broad  fields  and  meadows  around  the 
farm  buildings  at  the  foot  of  Hancock  Heights. 
Few  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  present  so  many 
and  so  varied  attractions, — a  surface  so  diversified 
by  hilt,  valley  and  plain,  such  enormous  masses  of 
rock,  grand  old  forests,  a  natural  pond  on  the  highest 
point  of  land  and  an  unfailing  brook  winding  along 
its  southern  border.  Its  late  owner,  Hon.  Francis  B. 
Hayes,  laid  out  these  extensive  grounds  with  fine 
taste  ancl  adorned  them  with  rare  shrubs  and  trees, 
[t  is  a  place  delightful  to  visit,  especially  when  its 
thousands  of  rhododendrons  are  in  bloom,  and  the 
air  is  fragrant  with  the  choicest  roses,  azaleas  and 
lilies  of  the  garden  and  conservatory. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  town  are  many  exten- 
sive and  well-tilled  farms.  Among  these  we  may 
notice  the  Bowman  farm,  now  owned  by  Mr.  F.  O. 
Vaille ;  the  Hammon  Reed  place,  now  owned  by  Mr. 
>Stimpson  ;  the  Wetherbee  farm,  the  John  P.  Reed 
farm  and  the  Henry  Simonds  farm,  all  large  and  pro- 
ductive, with  spacious  dwellings,  fine  barns  and  out- 
buildings, and  having  the  appearance  of  comfort  and 
prosperity.  In  the  western  and  southern  portions  of 
the  town  we  notice  the  Berry  farm,  recently  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Hartley,  who  is  adding  extensive  and 
costly  improvements ;  the  Cary  farm,  owned  by  Miss 
.\lice  B.  Cary,  and  occupied  by  her  mother,  the  late 
Maria  Hastings  Cary,  many  years  as  a  summer  home, 
and  by  her  ancestors  for  many  generations,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  of  Lexington  farms  ; 
the  old  Phinney  place,  liow  owned  by  Mr.  Webster 
Smith,  long  the  residence  of  the  Phinney  family  ;  the 
Wellington  farm,  where,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Wellington,  the 
present  owner,  have  lived — a  place  which,  for  beauty 
of  location,  fine  lawn  and  garden,  noble  trees,  well- 
tilled  fields  and  broad  views  over  a  charming  coun- 
try, can  hardly  be  excelled  by  any  other  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  county;  the  old  Matthew  Bridge  fiirm, 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Goldthwaite,  with  its  large  extent 
of  fertile  meadows,  probably  the  most  productive  . 
farm  in  town,  upon  the  improvement  of  which  much 
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money  has  been  expended  by  successive  proprietors  ; 
and  the  Estabrook  and  Blodgett  farm,  now  owned 
by  Mr.  Severns.  Upon  the  main  road,  a  mile  south 
of  the  village,  the  farm  and  grounds  of  Mr.  James  S. 
Munroe  deservedly  attract  much  attention  for  their 
beauty  and  productiveness.  The  broad  meadows,  the 
natural  groves  of  oak  upon  rounded  knolls,  the  ex- 
tensive lawn  carefully  kept,  the  hills  bounding  it  up- 
on the  west,   planted   with  many   varieties  of  trees, 
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LEXING  TON -I  Contin  »>d). 


crVIL  HISTdRY. 


The  early  history  of  Le.xington    is   identitied  with 
that   of   Cambridge,  of   whose  extensive  territory  it 


make  it  a  delightful  place,  and  peculiarly  dear  to  its  {  ''<>ro»ed  a  part  for  nearly  three-iiuarters  of  a  century, 
owner  as  the  home  of  several  generations  of  his  fam-  j   ^he  original  purpose  of  the  settlement  of  Cambridge 
ily.     In  the  eastern  quarter  are  the  valuable  farms  of  }  "^  I'^^l  wa.s  to  form   there  a  fortified  town  for  the  de- 
Mr.    Haskell    Reed,   Charles    Putnam    and   the   late  i  '"^"ce  of  other  settlements  and  for  the  capital  of  the 
George  Munroe,   pleasant    for    situation  and  under  j  Colony.     For  this  purpose,  it  was  laid  out  to  contain 
careful  tillage,  while  farther  north,  near  the  Burling-  [  °"'y  'il'out  a  thousand   acres,  and  was  enclosed  by  a 
ton    line,   is   the   well-known    Gibbs   farm,    recently  j  ""ench   and  a  pali.sade  of  logs.     This  purpose,  liow- 
bought  by  Mr.  Moody  and  now  undergoing  extensive  i  ^^'^''i  ''^'-'^  '*0"'>   abandoned   in  lavor  of  Bo.-ton   as  a 
improvements.     In  the  same  neighborhood   the  Wil-  |  '""''e  eligible  location.     The  limited  territory  of  Cam - 
lard  place  bears  evidence  of  skillful   and   profitable  ;  l^i'^ge,  or  "  Newtowne,"  as  it  wjis  called,  Wiis  rapidly 
farming,   with  its  well-managed  dairy  and   its  enor-  '  '^iken  up  by  settlers,  and  complaint  was  soon  made  of 
mous  brood  of  2000    chickens.     In    addition  to  the  [  ^^'^  ^'^^^  "'    ■""""'  f"'  further  growth.     The  leading 
large  farms  already  mentioned   are  many  smaller  and  '  '°®n  "'    ''"^  place  were  uneasy  and  discontented   In 
hardly  less  valuable  estates  belonging  to  merchants  '  ^lieir  straitened  i|uartei-s,  and    began  to  consider  the 
and  business  men    of  Boston    who   have  made  here  |  'l"estion  of  removal  to  a   location  more  favorable  for 
pleasant  homes  for  their  families.     Among  these  are  i  expansion.     To  allay  this  discontent,  in  lii.".')  theGen- 
those  of  Colonel    William  A.  Tower,  near  the  east  ,  ^'"^^  Court  granted  to  the  proprietors  of  "Newtowne  " 
village,  on  a  commanding   height  overlooking  a  wide  I  *"  territory  lying  between  Charlestown  and  Woburn 
sweep   of  wooded  and   cultivated    land  dotted    with  '  "°  '■''^  ^'-^^  ""'^   Waterlown  on  the  west,  extending 
farm-houses  and  animated  by  peaceful  scenes  of  coun-  j  eight  miles  from  their  uieeting-hou.sc  in   a   northerly 
try  life;   the  new   and  spacious  house  of  Mr.   C.  C.  j  J'fection.     This  grant   includes   the  greater  part  of 
Goodwin,  with  its  many  acres  of  bright,  velvety  lawn  ,  ^^'h"'  's  ""w  Arlington  and   Lexington.     The  eight- 
skillfully  graded  and  adorned  with  trees  and  shrubs;     ""''^  ""^  '""  '■''""  «"•"'  '"  west,  between  what  is  now 
the  stately    mansions  of  Mr.   Matthew   H.  Merriani  j  Burlington  and  Weston.     Its  location   is  still  pointed 
and  Mr.  B.  F.  Brown,  on  Hancock  Street,  with  exteu-  I  ""''  i^'foss  the  meadows,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  old 
sive  grounds  showing  the  care  of  many  years  in  tine  I  ''ury'"g-g'Oun(l  in   Lexington,  and  many  of  the  an- 
orchards,  gardens  and  noble  trees;  and   the  uni(|ue  !  '^'''"'  deeds  are  bounded  on  it.     Thus  a  large  portion 
and  beautiful  house  of  Mr.  George  O.  Whiting,  occu-  |  "'  ^^'^  territory  of  this  town  became   the  property  of 


pying  a  pleasant  site  at  the  corner  of  Hancock  and 
Adams  Streets,  and  having  a  delightful  view  from  the 
broad  piazza  and  the  spacious  rooms  over  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  country  backed  by  Wachusett,  Monadnock 
and  the  Peterboro'  hills  in  the  western  horizon.  The 
home  of  Dr.  R.  M.  Lawrence,  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Luring  Hill,  half  a  mile  southwest  of  the  village. 


Cambridge.  But  this  extensive  grant  did  not  wholly 
allay  the  uneasiness,  and  in  1642  the  General  Court 
again  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  town  to  include 
ail  the  territory  as  far  as  Concord  and  JMerrimac 
Rivers  not  otherwise  disposed  of.  In  this  way  Cam- 
bridge obtained  possession  of  the  land  lying  between 
the  grants  to  AV'atertown  and  Concord  (m  the  west  and 


is  a  noteworthy  place.  On  a  broad  avenue  winding  Charlestown  and  Woburn  on  the  east,  and  extending 
up  from  Waltham  Street  through  the  native  forest,  '•  '''"'"  •■''*  Charles  to  the  Merrimac  Rivers,  besides  that 
sheltered  on  the  north  by  a  heavy  growth  of  oak  and  i  l'°'"''on   "'    territory  south   of  the  Charles,  now   in- 


pine,  amid  huge  masses  of  granite  rock,  and  having  a 
fine  outlook  to  the  southwest  upon  the  hills  and  farms 
of  Lincoln,  it.  forms  a  picture  of  seclusion  and  com- 
fort peculiarly  attractive  to  a  refined  and  cultivated 
mind.  Many  other  pleasant  homes  might  be  named, 
for  Lexington  abounds  in  such,  especially  among  those 
recently  erected  on  Bloomfield  and  Oakland  Streets; 
but  enough  has  been  written  to  show  that  the  old  town 
has  fine  farms,  noble  mansions,  beautiful  scenery  and 
much  to  please  and  interest  the  traveler. 


eluded  in  Brighton  and  Newton.  Thus  the  whole 
length  of  her  domain  must  havo  been  al  least  thirty 
miles,  with  an  average  width  of  not  more  than  four 
or  five  miles. 

After  this  great  accession  was  made  to  her  territory 
Cambridge  began  to  parcel  out  the  laud  among  her 
wealthy  and  prominent  people.  Extensive  tracts 
were  granted  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  clear  the  forest,  erect  houses 
and  make  permanent  settlements  thereon.  Thus 
John  Bridge  obtained  a  grant  of  600  acres,  which  he 
chose  in  different  tracts  where  the  land  appeared  best 
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fitted  for  farming  purposes,  and  settled  his  four  sons 
upon    them.      The   Winahips,  the   VVhittemores,   the 
Stones,  the   Bowmans,  the   Cutlers,  the  Fislces   and 
many  more  Cambridge  families  took  up  lands  in  this 
outlying  territory,  cleared  away  the  forest  and  made 
farms  for  their  children,  while  still  retaining,  proba- 
bly, their  homes  in  the  village  of  Cambridge.     Thus 
these    new   clearings   and    settlements    were    called 
"Cambridge  Farms."     The  people  living  here  were 
spoken  of  as  "  The  Farmers."     These  names  were  ap- 
plied  to   the  district  and   to  the  people  for   a   long 
period,  not  only  in  common  speech,  but  in  the  official 
documents  of  the  Colony.      .Vt  what  time  the  first 
settlements  were  made  at  the  farms  it  is  ditficult  to 
determine.     We  find   that  a  grant  of  600  acres  was 
made   to   Richard    Herlarkeiiden    in    1635,   at   Vine 
Brook,  in  the  Shawsliine  country.     From  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  there  is  no  doubt  but  this  tract  cov- 
ered the  greater  part  of  the  site  of  Lexington  village. 
It  lay  on  both  sides  of  Vine  Brook,  midway  between 
Cambridge    and    Concord.      Richard    Herlarkenden 
was  living  at  that  time  in  England,  of  which  country 
he  was  probably  a  native.     .\  brother,  Roger,  was  a 
prominent  and  much  respected  citizen  of  Cambridge. 
The   conditions   of  the   grant  were,  that  he  should 
cause  a  clearing  to  be  made  and  erect  a  house  thereon, 
within  a  given  time,  and  in  the  following  season  come 
over  and  occupy  it  himself.     He  failed  to  come,  and 
the  grant  was  transferred  to   his  brother,  who  took 
possession  of  it  and  began  the  work  which  the  terms 
of  the  grant  required.     But  he  died  in  16.i7,  and  five 
years  later,  viz.,  in   1642,   Herbert  Pelham,  the  first 
treasurer  of  Harvard  College,  came  into  possession  o( 
it.     At  that  time  there  wa';  a  house  on  the  tract,  and 
a  considerable  clearing  had  been   made,  as  we  learn 
from    the   records  describing  the   property.     As  the 
settlement  at  ( 'oncord,  six   miles  beyond,  was  begun 
in  1636,  no  doubt  the  road  leading  to  that  place  from 
Cambridge  had  been  laid  out  and  was  much  traveled. 
This  road  was  substantially  that  now  represented  by 
Main  and  Monument  Streets,  and   not  unlikely  the 
Pelham  house  was  opened  as  a  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment.     Thus  it  is  probable  that  the  first  house 
erected   in    Lexington  village  was  built  about  1640. 
It  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Concord  road,  and 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  old  Buckman  tavern,  now 
known  as  the  Merriam  house.      Herbert  Pelham  be- 
queathed this  large  estate  to  his  son  Edward,  and  it 
was  retained  by  him  until   1693,  when  he  sold  it  in 
three   different    parcels,  of  200  acres  each,  to  Benj. 
Muzsey,  Joseph  Eslabrook  and  John  Poulter.     Up  to 
that  time  the  Pelham  house  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  one  on   the  laml   now  occupied  by  the  central 
village.     It  wsis   heM  as  one  great  farm,  and  either 
cultivated   or  rented   by   the   Pelhams.     In   ancient 
deeds  it  is  spoken   of  as  "  Mr.  Pelham's  Manor,"  or 
"  Mr.  Pelham's  farm."    Xo  doubt  it  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  site  of  the  village  was  held  by  a  single 
wealthy  family  for  more  than  half  a  century  from  the 


first  settlement,  that  there  was  no  growth  in  the  centre, 
while  the  outlying  districts  were  steadily  increasing 
in  population.  The  Munroes  had  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  and  given  the 
neighborhood  the  name  "Scotland"  (which  it  still 
retains),  in  honor  of  the  land  of  their  birth.  The 
Winships,  the  Reeds,  the  Whittemores,  the  Bowmans, 
the  Browns  had  settled  in  the  southeastern  quarter  ; 
the  Wellingtons,  the  Smiths,  the  Hastingse^,  the 
Chandlers,  the  Stones,  the  Bridges  in  the  south- 
western ;  the  Fiskes,  the  Reeds,  the  Tidda,  the  Si- 
monds,  the  Cutlers  in  the  northern,  making  altogether 
a  population  of  nearly  200  persons  within  the  bounds 
of  Cambridge  Farms,  while  in  the  centre  district 
there  was  no  more  than  a  single  family.  But  after 
the  breaking  up  of  "  Mr.  Pelham's  Manor "  new 
farms  were  laid  out  and  new  buildings  erected. 

As  early  as  1682  the  farmers  began  to  agaitate  the 
question  of  a  separate  parish  organization.  At  this 
date  they  numbered  no  more  than  thirty  families, 
with  about  180  persons.  Attendance  on  the  Sunday 
worship  at  Cambridge  was  a  great  burden,  involving 
a  journey  of  from  six  to  eight  miles  each  way,  over 
roads  that  were  mere  cart-paths  cut  through  the 
woods.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  the  long  ride  on 
horseback  must  have  been  a  serious  exposure,  which 
only  the  strongest  were  able  to  endure.  The  farmers 
were  naturally  anxious  to  have  the  ministrations  of 
religion  brought  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  espe- 
cially to  have  their  children  reared  under  its  restrain- 
ing and  elevating  influence.  But  Cambridge  resisted 
the  granting  of  the  petition,  and  it  was  defeated. 
Again,  in  1684,  their  request  was  renewed,  with  a  sim- 
ilar result.  But  seven  years  later,  in  December,  1691, 
after  a  third  appeal  to  the  (ieneral  Court,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the 
precinct  of  Cambridge  Farms,  with  boundaries  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  Lexington  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  April  following  (1692)  the  first  meeting 
was  held  for  parish  organization,  and  from  this  date 
the  records  of  the  parish  have  been  carefully  kept  and 
preserved. 

The  Parish  of  Cambridge  Farms. — We  enter 
now  upon  the  history  of  Cambridge  Farms  while  a 
parish  of  the  original  town,  which  it  continued  to  be 
until  1713,  a  period  of  twenty-two  years.  The  first 
business  transacted  by  the  new  parish  was  to  choose 
a  minister  and  build  a  meeting-house.  Benjamin 
Estabrook  was  employed  to  preach  for  one  year  from 
.May  1,  1692,  for  forty  pounds,  of  which  twenty 
pounds  was  to  be  paid  in  money  and  twenty  pounds 
in  produce  at  money  price.  This  arrangement  was 
continued  from  year  to  year  until  (Jctober  21,  16%, 
when  he  was  ordained  and  settled  as  the  minister  of 
the  parish,  and  a  church  organization  was  formed. 
Thus  for  more  than  four  years  he  preached  here  with- 
out ordination,  and  before  he  could  administer  the 
rites  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  At  his  ordi- 
nation Judge  Samuel  Sewell,  of  the  old  South  Church 
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in  Boston,  was  present  with  the  pastor,  Rev.  Mr. 
Wiilard,  as  a  delegate,  and  in  his  wonderful  diary, 
which  he  kept  for  sixty  years,  we  find  the  following 
entry  regarding  this  event: 

"Ort.  2l8t,  lti96. — A  church  is  gathered  nt  Cambridge  North  FarniB  ; 
DO  relatioDS  made,  but  a  covenaot  alined  and  voted  by  ten  brethren,  dis- 
missed  from  the  churches  of  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Woburn,  Concord 
fur  the  vvork.  Being  declaretl  to  he  a  church,  tliey  chose  Mr.  Benjainiu 
f^itHbrook  their  pastor,  who  liad  made  a  goo«l  sermon  from  Jer.  ■) :  l-"). 
Mr.  Estabrook,  the  father,  niauaged  this,  having  prayed  excellently. 
jMr.  Willaitl  gave  the  charge  :  Mr.  Fox  the  Hight  hand  of  Fellowstii]!. 
Sung  ^art  of  tth  pKahn  from  the  nth  verse  to  the  end,  o  (tod,  unr 
Tboughtii.  Mr.  Stone  iind  Mr.  Fiske  thankeit  me  for  my  ;tssi8tnn('e 
there.  C;imhridge  was  sent  to,  though  had  no  teaching  officer  ;  Ihey 
i.ent  Klder  Clark,  H.tstings,  Remington." 

Thus  the  church  was  duly  established  and  a  minis- 
ter settled;  but  in  the  following  year,  July,  1697,  Mr. 
E.'^tabrook  died,  to  the  great  disappointment  and  sorrow 
lif  the  people,  by  whom  he  was  universally  esteemed. 
He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Joseph  Estabrook,  minister 
of  Concord,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  the 
class  of  1690.  In  169-3  his  father  purchased  of  Ed- 
ward Peiham  200  acres  of  land  on  the  southeasterly 
side  of  Vine  Brook,  beginning  at  the  county  road 
(now  Main  Street),  ami  extending  far  out  towards  the 
.Scotland  District.  The  parish  erected  a  house  for 
their  pastor  on  that  part  of  this  purchase  where  Mr. 
William  Plumer's  house  now  stands.  It  is  believed 
that  some  portion  of  the  Estabrook  house  was  incor- 
porated with  the  present  structure  and  remains  to  this 
day.  This  bouse  was  given  him  by  the  parish,  and 
much  of  the  tract  bought  of  Peiham  remained  in  the 
Estabrook  family  for  several  generations.  Captain 
Joseph  Estabrook,  the  minister's  brother,  lived  on 
that  portion  of  it  near  the  railroad  crossing,  and  Es- 
tabrook Hill,  just  beyond,  doubtless  takes  its  name 
from  the  family. 

The  first  tax-bill  of  the  parish  was  made  in  1692  for 
the  payment  of  the  minister's  salary,  and  contains 
HAy-four  names — probably,  for  the  most  part,  names 
of  heads  of  families.  Of  these  seven  have  the  name 
Stone,  four  Tidd,  three  Munroe,  three  Merrlam,  two 
Cutler,  two  Winship,  two  Smith,  two  Bridge  and  two 
Fiske.  Of  the  twenty-seven  different  names,  fifteen 
are  represented  in  the  town  to-day  by  their  descend- 
ants, or  those  bearing  the  same  names. 

The  First  MEETiNff-HorsE.— The  subscription 
for  building  the  first  meeting-house  was  made  in 
1691,  and  contains  forty-one  names  with  the  amount 
of  £62.  Nothing  Is  found  upon  the  records  showing 
the  dimensionsof  this  house  or  its  appearance,  except- 
ing that  it  contained  two  galleries,  one  on  either  side. 
The  body  of  the  h'ouse  was  furnished  with  benches 
for  seats,  and  divided  by  a  central  aisle;  on  one  side 
were  the  men,  on  the  other  the  women.  Some  of  the 
more  prominent  men  of  the  town  were  allowed  to 
build  seats  for  their  wives  in  the  rear  of  the  benches 
and  against  the  wall,  and  a  seat  was  provided  for  the 
minister's  wife  ;  these  appear  to  have  been  raised  a 
step  above  the  floor,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  pews ; 
Mistress  William  R«ed,  however,  is  allowed  to  have 


"a  sette  "  built  for  her  use.  Subserfuently,  in  1700, 
two  upper  gallerle.s  were  added  to  the  meeting-house 
to  accommodate  the  Increasing  number  of  worship- 
ers. In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  two  tiers 
of  galleries,  one  above  the  other,  on  each  side,  we 
may  conclude  that  this  house  luiist  have  been  of  con- 
siderable height,  whatever  were  its  other  dimensions. 
It  stood  at  the  juiiclioii  of  Bcdfonl  anil  Monument 
■Street.-*,  near  the  .site  of  the  stone  watering-trimgh, 
!ind,  with  various  repairs  upon  Interior  and  exterior 
remained  until  It  was  torn  down,  to  give  jdace  to  a 
more  imposing  structure  ill  1713,  twenty-two  years  after 
;ts  erection. 

Rev.  John  H.vni m  k,  the  Seconti  Minister.— 
We  enter  now  upon  the  long  and  prosperous  pas- 
torate of  Rev.  .lohn  Hancock,  tile  second  minister  of 
the  pari.-^li,  the  son  of  Deac /n  Nathaniel  Hancock. 
"  Cordwainer,"  of  Cambridge.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  In  the  da.ss  "f  16.S0,  ami  devotetl  .i  numlier 
of  years  to  teaching  the  grammar  school  of  his  native 
town.  During  this  time  he  prepareil  himself  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  began  preaching  here 
November  7,  1697,  four  mon'hs  aft»r  the  death  of  -Mr. 
Estabrook,  b.U  was  not.  ordained  and  settled  until  the 
following  year,  November  2,  1698.  He  was  to  receive 
£S0  iis  a  settlement  and  the  same  salary  as  his  i-re- 
decessor,  viz. :  £45  for  the  first  three  years,  with  a 
riuartei-ly  collectitm  in  the  church  for  his  benefit,  and 
afterwards  £56  without  the  collection.  This  remained 
his  salary  for  a  long  period,  with  the  addition  of 
twenty  cords  of  wood  delivereil  at  his  door  annually 
from  the  ministerial  land.  The  ministerial  land  had 
been  ptirchaseil  t'rum  the  Cambridge  proprietors  in 
1698  by  a  parish  subscription,  and  embraced  a  large 
tract  southwest  of  the  village,  lying  on  both  sides  of 
the  Concord  road.  It  |>artlally  iiuluded  the  lands 
now  owned  by  Mr.  George  W.  Robinson,  Mr.  M.  K. 
(jilmore,  Mr.  William  Ham,  on  the  north  side,  and 
the  tract  known  as  the  Blalsdell  farm,  on  the  south 
side,  extending  across  the  meadow  up  the  northern 
slope  of  Loring  Hill  to  the  estate  of  Dr.  R.  M.  Law- 
rence. The  land  wiis  held  by  the  parish  for  a  long 
period.  Some  portions  of  It  were  cleared  for  pasture 
and  meadow,  and  rented  annually  to  difl'erent  persons 
and  the  income  useil  to  defray  parish  expenses.  The 
timber  for  the  school-house  and  the  belfry  was  taken 
from  it  and  the  wood  to  supply  the  minister  ;  some- 
times, also,  the  wood  for  the  schools.  From  time  to  time 
large  quantities  of  wood  and  timber  were  sold  from  it, 
and  the  i)roceeds  put  ifito  a  fund,  the  Income  of  which 
was  to  be  used  for  paying  the  minister's  salary.  Ulti- 
mately the  whole  tract  was  disposed  of  and  the  money 
received  for  it  lunded  for  this  object.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  Miuisterial  Fund,  which,  for  many  years, 
was  allowed  to  accumulate  until  the  interest  was  ade- 
quate for  the  support  of  the  minister.  The  fund  has 
been  carefully  invested  and  managed  down  to  the 
present  day.  For  the  last  forty  years  the  income  has 
been  divided  between  the  three  churches  of  the  town 
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in  existence  when  the  original  division  was  made, 
and  by  act  of  the  Legislature  no  change  can  be  made 
in  the  division  without  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  people  of  these  three  churches. 

The  Incorporation  of  Lexington. — At  what 
time  the  agitation  for  a  town  organization  began  we 
are  unable  to  determine.  But  in  1712  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  of  Cambridge  Farms  petitioned  the 
General  Court  for  an  act  of  incorporation  as  a  town. 
Their  petition  was  not  opposed  by  Cambridge,  and 
on  March  20,  1713,  the  act  was  passed  and  the  parish 
became  a  town  under  the  name  of  Lexington,  with 
boundaries  corresponding  to  those  of  the  parish.  It 
was  -itipulated  in  the  act  that  the  new  town  should 
bear  an  equitable  portion  of  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  Great  Bridge  iu  repair  over  llie  Charles  River  at 
Cambridge,  a  provision  which  caused  endless  trouble 
and  bickering  in  subsequent  years.  So  onerous  did 
this  obligation  become  that  the  town  petitioned  the 
General  Court  for  a  grant  of  unoccupied  land  to  help 
them  bear  the  burden,  and  accordingly,  in  1734,  a 
thousand  acres  was  donated  for  this  purpose  in  what 
is  now  the  town  of  Ashburnham.  It  was  known  as 
"  the  Bridge  Farm,"  and  rented  for  a  small  sum  an- 
nually, until  1757,  when  it  was  sold  for  £225,  the 
purchaser  having  twelve  years  in  which  to  pay  for 
it.  Ultimately  the  town  was  relieved  of  the  expense 
altogether,  and  the  charge  laid  upon  the  county. 

The  name  Le.xington  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
as  a  compliment  to  Lord  Lexington,  an  English 
nobleman  and  diplomatist  of  some  prominence  at  that 
time.  From  the  most  reliable  statistics  obtainable, 
the  entire  population,  when  Lexington  w:is  incorpo- 
rated, did  not  exceed  4.")ii.  There  were  few,  if  any, 
wealthy  people  among  them,  and  the  support  of  "a 
learned  orthodox  minister,"  added  to  the  support  of 
schools,  and  other  town  expenses,  must  have  entailed 
a  heavy  burden  of  taxation  from  the  start. 

Lexington  Common,  a  New  Meeting-House 
.AND  the  First  School- House. — Before  becoming  a 
town,  in  1711,  the  people  of  Cambridge  Farms  had 
purchased  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  in  the  rear  of 
the  meeting-house  for  a  Common.  It  was  bought  of 
"  Nibour  Muzzy  "  (Benjamin)  for  £16,  raised  by  sub- 
scription. Subsequently,  in  1722,  an  additional  acre 
was  bought  to  enlarge  its  area  for  £25,  from  Mr. 
Muzzy  and  his  son  John.  These  purchases  comprise 
the  triangular  piatof  land  lying  between  Elm  Avenue 
on  the  north,  Hancock  .Street  on  the  east,  and  Monu- 
ment Street  on  the  west,  known  and  forever  memor- 
able as  "Lexington  Common."  In  the  next  month 
after  obtaining  the  act  of  incorporation,  at  a  town- 
meeting  duly  called,  the  town  voted  to  build  a  new 
meeting-house.  It  \v;is  to  be  fifty  feet  in  length, 
forty  in  width  and  twenty  in  height.  Afterwards  the 
height  was  increased  to  twenty-eight  feet  by  vote  of 
the  town,  on  condition  that  individuals  should  bear 
the  extra  expense.  It  was  planned  and  built  accord- 
ingly, with  three  tiers  of  windows  and  two  tiers 
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of  galleries,  but  without  a  bell-tower  or  steeple,  and 
cost,  when  finished,  about  £500.  It  was  located  near 
the  first  meeting-house,  on  the  southern  point  of  the 
Common,  with  the  front  door  facing  down  Main 
Street,  and  with  doors  in  each  end  toward  Monument 
and  Hancock  Streets.  No  provision  was  made  for 
warming  it,  and  with  three  outside  doors  opening  di- 
recMy  into  the  audience-room,  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  people  could  have  sat  there  on  cushionless 
seats  and  uncarpeted  floors  in  winter  through  two 
services  of  two  hours  each,  without  great  suffering. 
The  exterior  of  this  building  is  familiar  in  the  pic- 
tures of  the  battle  of  Lexington — a  plain,  barn-like 
structure,  of  the  usual  Puritan  type  of  architecture  in 
that  period.  The  interior  was  arranged  with  a  central 
aisle  extending  from  the  front  door  to  the  pulpit, 
and  parallel  side  aisles  connected  by  aisles  in  front 
and  rear.  Against  the  walls,  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
house,  pews  were  built  by  individuals  who  bought 
the  spaces  for  them  from  the  town,  and  in  the  body  of 
the  house  long  benches,  were  placed,  reaching  from 
the  central  to  the  side  aisles.  On  one  hand  were  the 
men,  on  the  other  the  women,  while  children  were 
placed  on  the  rear  benches,  "  where  they  might  be  in- 
spected." The  permanent  seating  of  the  people  on 
these  benches  was  a  difficult  matter.  It  was  assigned 
to  a  committee  choeen  by  the  town,  who  were  instruc- 
ted to  have  regard  "  for  age,  for  property,  and  for  but 
one  head  to  a  family."  Thus,  the  old  people  were 
given  the  front  seats,  and  the  wealthy  people  were 
next  behind  them.  That  there  might  be  no  mistake 
in  regard  to  age,  the  people  were  directed  to  bring  in 
their  ages  to  the  committee  by  a  given  time.  As  to 
property,  they  were  rated  from  the  assessor's  lists. 
When  there  was  a  re-seating  of  the  meeting-house, 
the  committee  charged  with  this  important  duty  was 
instructed  ''  not  to  degrade  any  man,  and  only  have 
regard  to  real  estate."  Of  course,  in  the  pews  owned 
by  individuals,  there  was  no  seating  by  the  committee, 
the  members  of  the  family  sitting  together  in  such 
order  as  they  pleased.  But  on  the  benches,  which 
were  for  those  who  had  no  pews,  the  seata  were  as- 
signed in  this  curious  manner.  In  this  house  the  first 
gallery  was  occupied,  probably,  by  the  poorer  and  hum- 
bler people,  while  the  second  gallery  was  set  apart 
for  the  colored  folks  and  also  for  the  town's  stock  of 
powder.  The  bell  was  not  placed  upon  the  meeting- 
house, but  upon  some  kind  of  a  structure  built  for 
the  purpose,  and  when  it  fell  one  day  while  being 
rung,  a  bell-tower  was  built  against  the  eastern  end 
uf  the  school-house,  and  it  was  hung  there.  Such 
was  the  second  meeting-houae  built  in  1713-14.  The 
town  clerk  has  left  this  record:  "Oct.  17,  1714,  was 
the  first  Sabbath  day  we  mette  in  the  new  meeting- 
house.'' With  occasional  repairs,  it  was  used  for 
Sunday  worship  and  for  town-meetings  during  a 
period  of  eighty  years.  Around  it  the  British  sol- 
diers poured  in  the  early  morning  of  the  19th  of 
April,  1775,  when  they  formed  just  behind  it  and 
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fired  the  fatal  volleys  which  drew  the  first  blood  of 
the  Revolution.  Here,  after  they  had  raised  their 
brutal  shout  of  triumph  and  inarched  on  toward." 
Concord,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  brought  and 
laid  upon  the  floor,  and  here  a  touching  service  was 
held,  when  they  were  borne  away  and  placed  in  a 
common  grave  in  the  village  burying-ground.  In 
the  afternoon  of  that  eventful  day,  when  the  retreat- 
ing army  had  gained  the  protection  of  Earl  Percy's 
cannon,  a  shot  was  fired  which  passed  into  the  meet- 
ing-house just  above  the  front  door,  and  out  through 
the  pulpit  window,  lodging  in  the  Common.  But  these 
thrilling  associations  did  not  avail  to  preserve  the  an- 
cient structure  from  dilapidation  and  decay,  and,  after 
standing  for  more  thau  three-fourths  of  a  century,  ii 
was  torn  down  in  1794,  to  give  place  to  a  more  com 
modious  and  comfortable  structure.  Thus  perished 
the  second  meeting-house,  which  had  been  the  cen- 
tre of  so  much  of  the  town-life,  and  was  associated 
with  an  event  of  world-wide  renown. 

This  meeting-house  had  hardly  been  completed 
and  opened  for  use,  when  the  town  voted,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1714,  "to  eract  a  school-house."  The  buildiug 
was  an  humble  structure,  "  28  ft.  in  length  by  20  ft.  in 
width,  and  8  or  nine  feet  stud."  It  was  placed  upon 
the  Common  facing  the  Concord  road,  on  a  gentlt 
knoll  afterwards  known  as  "  school-house  hill,"  where 
the  old  monument  now  stands.  Subsequently  a  well 
was  dug  near  it  and  provided  with  a  curb  and  sweep, 
"  for  the  use  of  the  school  and  the  town's  people  on 
Sabbath  days  to  drink  at."  This  house  remained 
until  1761,  after  undergoing  frequent  repairs,  when  it 
was  torn  down  and  a  still  smaller  one  erected  on  the 
same  site,  which  lasted  until  1797,  when  it  was  sold 
and  removed  to  give  place  to  the  monument.  During 
this  period  of  more  than  eighty  years,  here  was  the 
only  school-house  in  the  town.  It  was  used  for  the 
grammar  school,  and  also  occasionally  for  town-meet- 
ings, especially  when  the  weather  was  too  cold  for 
comfort  in  the  meeting-house  ;  sometimes,  however, 
adjournment  was  made  from  the  meeting-house  to  the 
Buckman  tavern,  where  other  means  than  fires  were 
provided  for  warming  up. 

The  first  school  established  by  the  town  was  on  the 
completion  of  the  school-house  in  1716,  when  Captain 
Joseph  Estabrook  was  employed  as  teacher  at  a  sal- 
ary of  £3  per  month.  He  continued  in  the  school  for 
several  years  apparently  for  this  compensation,  but 
teaching  at  first  only  five  months  in  the  year.  It  was 
not,  however,  a  free  school,  since  each  pupil  was 
obliged  "  to  pai  two  pens  per  week  for  reading  and 
three  pens  per  week  for  righting  and  siphering."  Nor 
was  it  open  to  girls  even  at  this  charge.  Apparently 
it  was  maintained  solely  for  the  education  of  boys 
during  more  than  thirty  years,  since  in  1747  we  find 
a  vote  recorded  admitting  "  gairls  "  to  the  grammar 
school.  The  tuition  was  raised  to  "  four  pens  "  per 
week,  with  two  feet  of  wood  from  each  scholar  to  keep 
np  the  fire.     In  addition  to  the  grammar  school,  how- 


ever, female,  or  "  dame  schools,"  were  established 
nearlv  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
These  were  kept  in  private  houses,  in  rooms  rented 
for  the  purpose,  and  were  free  to  all.  )5ut  those  fam- 
ilies living  in  remote  districts  complained  that  their 
children  were  deprived  of  the  advantages  atl'orded  by 
the  grammar  school,  and,  to  give  universal  satisfac- 
tion, it  was  decided  to  make  it  "  a  moving  school." 
Accordingly  a  vote  was  taken  annually  to  see  if  the 
town  would  have  a  moving  school  or  a  stationary 
school.  Sometimes  it  is  called  "  a  running  school," 
and  is  kept  a  month  in  each  of  the  five  quarters  of  the 
town,  going  around  twice  during  the  year.  At  other 
times  it  remains  two  months  in  each  locality  and  goes 
round  but  once.  This  policy  of  determining,  year  by 
year,  whether  the  grammar  school  should  be  main- 
tained at  the  central  villiige,  or  migrate  from  one  part 
of  the  town  to  another,  seems  to  have  been  continued 
till  near  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  sclmol- 
houses  were  built  in  the  outskirts  and  permanent 
schools  establi.shed  in  each  district. 

.Vmong  the  teachers  employed  here  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods  were  several  collegians  froni  Harvard, 
who  thus  earned  in  part  the  means  of  paying  their 
college  expen.ses.  And  others,  after  graduation,  came 
here  to  prepare  for  the  ministry  under  the  direction 
of  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and,  in  addition  to  their 
theological  studies,  taught  the  grammar  school.  Some 
names  of  young  men  so  employed  are  found  upon  our 
records  who  afterwards  became  distinguished  preach- 
ers, scholars  and  theologians.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Jonathan  Bowman,  Abiel  Abbot,  Peter 
Whitney,  .lohn  Pipon.  Pitt  Clark,  Benjamin  Green 
and  many  others.  For  two  years  or  more  Rev.  John 
Hancock,  sometimes  called  "  Sir  Hancock  "  on  the 
records,  was  the  teacher  and  fitted  young  men  for 
college  in  the  Lexington  Grammar  School.  In  1729 
his  son,  Ebenezer,  took  charge  of  the  school,  and  ic 
1734  was  ordained  as  colleague  pastor  with  hisfather, 
but  continued  to  be  teacher  for  some  time  afterwards. 
Occasionally  the  grammar  school  was  discontinued, 
no  appropriation  being  made  for  its  support,  and  in 
two  instances  the  town  was  presented  to  the  General 
Court  for  not  complying  with  the  law  in  failing  to 
maintain  it.  But  the  "  dame  schools  "  in  the  different 
quarters  of  the  town  appear  to  have  been  steadily 
kept  up.  Considering  how  small  the  po  pulatiou  was 
at  this  time,  and  how  little  wealth  the  people  pos- 
sessed, and  also  that  during  a  portion  of  the  time  the 
salaries  of  two  ministers  had  to-be  provided  for,  the 
support  of  the  school.-*  must  have  added  materially  to 
their  burdens  and  shows  a  creditable  interest  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  Some  of  the  votes  passed 
regarding  the  school  arc  curious  and  worthy  of  notice. 
Thus,  in  1742,  it  was  voted  to  take  up  "  a  contribution 
for  the  school-master  by  reason  of  his  giving  so  unus- 
ually dear  for  his  board."  This  was  largely  due  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  The  school  was  to 
be  dismissed  on  all  public  occasions,  and  if  the  time 
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was  not  made  up,  so  much  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
teacher's  salarj'.  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington  teaches 
the  scliool  in  1748,  and  in  his  contract  with  the  town  it 
isspecified  that "  lecturedays,  half  aday  at  funerals,  at 
raisings,  at  ordinations  iu  the  neighborhood  and 
training  days  to  be  respected  as  holidays."  "  Agreed 
with  John  Muzzy  to  board  the  school-master  for  £1 
15s.  per  week  and  with  Deacon  Stone  to  find  him  in 
caudles  at  5d.  per  pound."  In  1750  Rev.  Mr.  Han- 
cock's salary  is  fixed  at  £55  lawful  money,  instead  of 
£416,  old  tenor,  showing  a  depreciation  of  almost  8 
for  1.  In  1751  Nathan  Robbins  teaches  the  school, 
and  is  allowed  "  half  a  day  a  week  to  preach  any- 
where." 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  schools  to  notice  the  action 
of  the  town  regarding  other  matters.  All  persons 
were  required  to  attend  the  Sabbath  worship  unless 
excu.-ed  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  In  1720, 
when  Will  Chamberlain  was  complained  of  for  non- 
attendance,  he  made  the  plea  that  he  had  no  suitable 
clothes.  NVhereupou  the  selectmen  ordered  that  he 
be  furnished  with  a  full  .'..uit  "  forthwith,"  and  the 
bill  for  each  article  appcurs  accordingly  upon  the 
records,  aniountiL'g  to  about  £2.  But  Will  appears 
to  have  still  continued  remiss  in  church  attendance, 
and  finally  he  is  taken  before  a  justice  at  Cambridge 
and  convicted  of  violating  the  law  regarding  this  mat- 
ter, reprimanded  a.id  ordered  to  conduct  himself  in 
future  ;is  became  a  citizen  of  a  Christian  state.  Then 
follow  the  cliargcs  for  transporting  the  obdurate  of- 
fender to  and  from  the  court,  and  for  boarding  him 
while  awaiting  liis  (rial.  Whether  poor  Will  was 
finally  bmught  under  the  ministrations  of  religion  or 
not,  we  are  unable  to  dciermine.  intimately  he  be- 
came a  public  charge,  and  in  I7:<5  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  a.s  wc  learn  from  a  bill  of  "  ItJs.  Od.  for 
drink  at  Chamberlain's  funeral."  This  is  the  only 
instance  of  legal  coercion  to  bring  people  to  church 
found  upon  our  records.  The  e.'speriment  was  costly 
and  not  encouraging.  But  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
instance  of  a  charge  for  "entertainment"  furnished 
at  the  funerals  nf  paupers  for  the  selectmen  and  oth- 
ers. Thus,  in  1728,  it  required  "seven  quarts  and 
one  gill  of  rhum  "  to  celebrate  the  obsecfuies  at  the 
funeral  of  a  Mrs.  Paul.  Two  years  later  "42s.  is  al- 
lowed Mr.  Muzzy  for  rum  for  father  Paul,  and  at  his 
funeral."  .And  again,  in  1747,  the  selectmen  expend 
"  £1  for  ilriiik  at  old  .Fohnsoa's  funeral."  On  all  oc- 
casions where  the  town  was  a  party,  such  as  letting 
jobs  of  work,  or  selling  public  property,  or  raising 
[)ubiii:  buildings,  liquor  was  provided  for  the  people 
at  the  public  charge.  Thus,  when  "the  old  Gushing" 
of  thf  meeting-house  pulpit  and  "the  glass-iron'' 
were  sold  at  auction  10s.  were  used  to  treat  the  peo- 
ple and  stimulate  the  bidding.  At  the  funeral  of 
widow  Mead's  child  "  6  prs.  of  gloves  and  some  rum 
and  sugar"  are  provided.  Also,  in  1767,  paid  "  3«. 
lOil.  for  li<iuor  used  at  the  renting  of  the  to'^^n's  land." 
And  when  "our  Reverend  and  Beloved  pastor"  (Rev. 


.John  Hancock)  died,  £200  O.  T.  was  voted  for  the 
funeral.  The  charges  amounted  to  £219,  including 
six  rings  for  the  bearers,  500  bricks  for  the  grave, 
gloves  and  weens  for  relatives  and  friends,  and  a  gen- 
erous amount  of  eating  and  drinking  at  the  taverns. 
The  selectmen  seldom  met  for  the  transaction  of  bus- 
iness without  some  "  entertainment  "  being  provided 
for  them,  the  cost  of  which,  during  the  year,  amount- 
ed to  several  pounds. 

One  of  the  old  customs  which  demands  notice,  but 
which  has  happily  long  since  disappeared,  was  that 
of  warning  people  to  leave  the  town  who  might  be- 
come a  public  charge  or  who  were  objectionable  for 
other  reasons.  After  being oflScially  notified  to  leave, 
they  were  compelled  to  go,  or  subjected  to  imprison- 
ment. Many  instances  of  this  kind  are  found  upon 
our  records,  some  of  which  are  very  curious.  Thus, 
in  1723,  1«.  6d.  is  paid  "  for  running  Daniel  Ruff  out 
of  town."  In  1724  four  persons  are  warned  to  leave 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  which  bears  the  honored 
name  of  .lohn  Parker,  "  who  came  from  Billerica  last 
year."  In  1738  all  "  the  Irish  are  to  be  warned  out 
of  town,"  consisting  of  five  families.  It  would  not  be 
easy  at  this  time  to  enforce  such  a  resolve,  even  if  it 
could  be  carried  in  town-meeting,  since  that  nation- 
ality now  forms,  probably,  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
population.  People  warned  out,  however,  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  if  able  to  give  bonds  securing  the 
town  against  liability  for  their  support.  Probably 
the  warning  was  not  always  enforced  and  was  often 
given  only  as  a  precautionary  measure.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance may  be  due  the  fact  that  the  Lexington 
minute-men  were  provided  with  a  brave  captain  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1775,  and  that  the  town  furnished 
Massachusetts,  in  the  following  century,  with  an  ex- 
cellent and  popular  fJovernor,  since  it  is  said  that  the 
ancestors  of  both  were  once  warned  out  lest  they 
might  become  a  public  charge. 

Stocks  were  built  on  the  (^Joramon,  near  the  raeet- 
ing-hou.se,  in  1713,  as  a  terror  to  Sabbath -breakers, 
profane  swearers  and  other  evil-doers.  Nor  need  we 
suppose  that  they  remained  without  occupants,  from 
time  to  time,  as  another  pair  appears  to  have  been 
demanded  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  duly 
added  a  few  years  afterwards. 

The  care  of  the  boys,  especially  on  Sabbath  days, 
seems  to  have  received  much  attention.  Thus  it  was 
voted  that  "the  two  hind  seat.s  in  the  lower  gallery, 
front  and  side,  are  appointed  for  the  boys  under  six- 
teen years  to  sitt  in  on  Sabbath  days,  and  a  tything 
man  to  sitt  near  them  each  Sabbath,  and  to  take 
turns ;  and  if  any  above  sixteen  be  disorderly,  they 
shall  be  ordered  into  said  seats."  "  That  the  tything 
men  be  desired  to  attend  Sabbath  noons  to  keep  the 
boys  in  order  in  the  meetiug-house."  And  that  "if 
they  find  any  playing  on  the  Lord's  day,  they  shall 
inform  their  parents,  and  if  they  play  afterwards,  call 
their  names "  in  meeting.  In  1744  six  men  are 
chosen  to  inspect  the  children  at  intermission  on 
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Sabbuth  day ;  and  subse<iuently,  "  two  elderly  men  to 
tarry  in  the  meeting-house  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  in- 
termission season,  one  below  and  one  above,  to  see 
that  there  be  no  disorder  there."  And  in  1757  a 
committee  is  chosen  by  the  town  "to  draw  up  a  paper 
to  regulate  the  people  coming  down-stairs  after  ser- 
vice from  the  galleries  and  give  it  to  the  minister  to 
read,  and  that  they  should  put  something  in  the 
paper  to  regulate  the  people  Sabbath-day  noons." 
In  1734  it  was  voted  that  "no  writing  of  a  worldly  or 
secular  concernment  be  set  up,  or  allowed  on  the 
meeting-house  on  Sabbath  day  for  time  to  come." 
The  tythingmen  were  provided  with  long  poles  with 
which  to  thump  the  heads  of  disorderly  boys  or  im- 
pious sleepers  ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  there  should 
have  been  such  in  the  Lexington  meeting-house, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  minister  once  prayed  for 
an  hour,  and  that  his  sermons  sometimes  e.^tended  to 
two  hours !  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  when 
Governor  Hancock  presented  the  church  with  a  Bible 
on  condition  that  it  be  read  in  the  service  (it  had  not 
been  read  up  to  that  time  as  a  part  of  the  service), 
one  of  the  deacons  arose  and  said  that  if  it  was  to  in- 
crease the  length  of  the  service,  he  apprehended  the 
people  would  not  want  it.  Paraon  Clarke,  however, 
promised  that  it  should  not,  and  so  from  that  time, 
1793,  the  Bible  was  read  in  the  Sunday  worship. 

Aa  already  stated,  the  first  and  the  second  meeting- 
houses had  no  bell-tower  or  steeple.  But  "a  Tur- 
riott"  was  built  for  the  bell,  probably  a  belfry  stand- 
ing by  itself  on  the  Common.  This,  however,  fell 
down  in  1733,  and  a  new  one  was  built  against  the 
east  end  of  the  school-house,  where  the  bell  was 
afterward  hung.  A  ball  appears  to  have  been  given 
the  parish  by  the  town  of  Cambridge  when  the  first 
meeting-house  was  built,  and  was  in  use  until  1761. 
At  a  town-meeting  in  June  of  that  year,  Isaac  Stone 
presented  the  town  with  a  new  bell,  which  was  "to 
be  for  the  town's  use  forever."  He  received  the 
thanks  of  the  town,  through  the  moderator,  for  the 
generous  gift,  and  it  was  immediately  voted  to  build 
a  new  belfry,  on  what  is  known  as  Belfry  Hill,  and 
hang  it  there.  Accordingly  it  was  erected,  probably 
on  the  highest  point  of  land,  an  elevation  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet  above  the  Common,  and  as  many  rods 
from  the  meeting-house.  But  it  was  not  long  per- 
mitted to  remain  there  and  send  out  its  summons  to 
the  Sabbath  worship.  The  hill  belonged  to  Mr.  John 
Munroe,  and  he  demanded  rent  from  the  town  for  the 
eighteen  feet  square  of  rock  on  which  it  stood.  This 
the  town  stubbornly  refused  to  pay,  and  so,  after  two 
years  of  bickering,  the  structure  was  moved  down  the 
hill  and  left  on  the  west  side  of  the  Concord  road. 
But  this  location  awakened  bitter  opposition,  and  the 
belfry  was  secretly  moved  across  the  road  to  the 
Common,  where,  after  a  spirited  town-meeting  to  de- 
cide where  it  should  stand,  it  was  finally  located  near 
the  meeting-house  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
pitrpose.    This  bell  weighed  463  pounds,  as  we  are 


told  by  the  records.  Of  course,  it  was  a  small  affair, 
compared  with  those  uow  used,  weighing  five  or  six 
times  as  much;  probably  its  note  was  sharp  and 
shrill,  but  it  was  the  bell  that  rung  out  the  first  notes 
of  Ameriv^an  Independence,  summoning  the  minute- 
men  to  the  Common,  to  resist  the  invader.*,  on  the 
19th  of  .\pril,  1775.  Were  it  in  our  pO!?session  to- 
day, Lexington  would  hardly  part  with  it  for  its 
weight  in  gold.  What  became  of  it  no  man  knoweth. 
The  tongue  was  found  many  years  since  in  a  black- 
smith shop,  and  is  now  in  Cary  library  ;  but  the  bell 
itself  is  probably  gone  past  recovery.  How  little  the 
fathers  valued  objects  so  iutimately  associated  with 
the  birth  of  the  niition,  but  which  their  descendants 
to-day  regard  with  the  deepest  intercsti  The  old  beil 
is  indeed  lost;  but  the  old  belfry  in  which  it  hung 
reiuains  with  us  to  this  day.  It  was  bought  by  John 
Parker,  after  the  church  of  1793  was  built,  and  re- 
moved to  the  Parker  homestead,  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  town,  where  it  did  duty  for  a  long  period 
as  a  carpenter-shop,  and  where  it  still  stands.  The 
bell  given  to  the  parish  by  Cambridge  was  retained 
by  the  town  long  after  that  given  by  Isaac  Stone  had 
been  hung  in  the  new  belfry.  It  was  finally  sold,  in 
May,  177o,  for  six  pounds,  probably  to  provide  means 
for  buying  powder  and  ball  to  put  the  town  in  a 
proper  state  of  defence.  The  bell  that  rung  out  the 
alarm  on  the  19th  of  April,  with  mended  tongue,  did 
duty  for  forty  years  in  the  belfry,  when  it  gave  place, 
in  1801,  to  a  new  one,  weighing  800  pounds,  and  cost- 
ing $333.33.  But  there  were  some  extra  charges  for 
hanging  it,  as  we  learn  from  the  selectmen's  ac- 
counts, of  $9.86,  allowed  "Rufus  Merriam  for  nine 
meals  of  victuals,  27J  mugs  of  toddy  and  ten  mugs 
of  punch  supplied  the  committee  when  raising  the 
bell."  And  immediately  following,  "ten  mugs  of 
toddy  when  letting  the  poor  and  the  bell,"  besides 
"SI. 41  for  sundries  supplied  the  selectmen  by  Dudley 
when  Champney  was  married."  The  "  letting  the 
poor  and  the  bell "  refers,  no  doubt,  to  the  custom  of 
putting  the  keeping  of  the  poor,  and  the  ringing  of 
the  bell  for  the  year,  up  at  public  auction,  when  they 
were  struck  off  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Punch  and 
toddy  were  supplied  to  bring  people  together,  and  in 
the  excitement  following  their  use  obtain  the  best 
possible  bids  for  the  town.  Why  the  selectmen 
should  have  treated  "when  Champney  was  married" 
it  is  difficult  to  understand.  But  while  great  shrewd- 
ness was  shown  in  managing  the  auction  to  the  town's 
advantage,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  charge  for  "one 
gallon  of  brandy  and  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  de- 
livered to  the  selectmen  and  used  at  Mrs.  Feasen- 
den's  funeral ! "  Surely,  municipal  junketing  is  not 
a  moilern  invention.  It  prevailed  in  Lexington  a 
century  ago,  though,  happily,  the  custom  here  long 
since  disappeared. 

The  ministry  of  Rev.  John  Hancock  extended  from 
1697  to  1752,  a  period  of  fifty-five  years.  Soon  after 
his  settlement,  in  1698,  he  bought  of  Benjamin  Muzzy 
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a  tract  of  land  of  twenty-five  acres  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  leading  to  Bedford.  It  extended 
from  the  Common,  norcherly  on  what  is  now  Han- 
cock Street,  to  the  land  of  David  and  Joseph  Tidd, 
and  was  bounded  westerly  on  the  eight  mile  line. 
Here  he  built  an  humble  cottage  of  four  or  five  rooms, 
probably  in  1699,  to  which  he  soon  brought  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  of  Chelms- 
ford. And  here  their  five  children, — John,  Thomas, 
Ebenezer,  Elizabeth  and  Lucy, — were  born  and  grew 
up  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  eldest,  John, 
graduated  at  Harvard  and  became  minister  of 
Braintree  (now  Quincy),  where  his  son,  John,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  first  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  was  born.  Ebenezer  also  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  and  became  the  colleague  of  his 
father  over  the  Lexington  Church,  dying  here  in  1740, 
after  a  brief  ministry  of  six  years.  Thomas  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  bookbinder  in  Boston,  where  he  became 
a  prosperous  merchant  and  ship-owner,  accumulating 
a  large  property  and  attaining  political  distinction. 
He  bought  the  Beacon  Hill  estate  and  erected  the 
famous  Hancock  mansion  there  in  1734.  Having  no 
children  of  his  own,  he  adopted  his  nephew,  John, 
and  at  his  death  left  him  heir  to  the  principal  part  of 
his  vast  estate.  No  doubt  the  possession  of  this  wealth 
did  much  to  give  young  John  Hancock  the  great  promi- 
nence which  he  had  in  the  events  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  State.  The  daugh- 
ters of  the  second  minister,  Elizabeth  and  Lucy,  mar- 
ried clergymen, — the  former,  Jonathan  Bowman,  min- 
ister of  Dorchester,  and  the  latter,  Nicholas  Bowes, 
the  first  minister  of  Bedford.  Thus,  in  the  one-story, 
gambrel-roof  house  of  Rev.  John  Hancock,  the  second 
minister  of  Lexington,  which  was  twenty-four  feet  in 
length  by  eighteen  in  width,  were  born  five  children 
who  lived  to  exert  a  great  influence  upon  the  future 
of  the  State  and  Nation.  Jlr.  Hancock's  salary  ap- 
pears never  to  have  exceeded  £60  a  year  ;  but  on  this 
small  income,  with  the  products  of  the  farm,  he  man- 
aged to  support  his  large  family  respectably  and  give 
his  children  an  education  that  fitted  them  for  posi- 
tions of  usefulness.  There  are  evidences,  however, 
that  it  was  a  hard  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet 
in  the  humble  parsonage.  Mr.  Hancock  repeatedly 
asked  for  an  increase  of  salary,  but  it  was  uniformly 
voted  down  in  town-meeting,  though  in  a  few  in- 
stances something  was  added  to  make  up  the  depre- 
ciation in  the  currency.  But  the  people  were  not  un- 
mindful of  their  pastor's  faithful  labors,  and  in  1728 
they  "  voted  £85  to  purchase  a  servant  for  Mr.  Han- 
cock,"no  doubt  to  relieve  him  from  the  hard  work  of  the 
farm  after  his  boys  had  grown  to  manhood  and 
enable  him  to  live  in  a  style  more  becoming  the  dig- 
nity of  so  worthy  a  family.  Evidently  he  was  a  man 
of  great  influence  in  the  town  and  in  the  neighboring 
churches.  Arigid  disciplinarian,  rulingwithan  author- 
ity that  was  seldom  questioned,  and  preaching  the  ter- 
rors of  the  law  not  less  than  the  mercies  of  the  Gos- 


pel. An  unquestioning  believer  in  the  rigid  doctrines 
and  observances  of  the  Puritan  churches,  he  brought 
(he  great  majority  of  his  people  up  to  the  same  stand- 
ard in  the  discharge  of  their  religious  duties.  In  the 
long  record  of  his  ministry  he  has  preserved  their 
confessions  of  evil  doing  "  made  in  open  meeting," 
insisting  upon  them  as  an  indispensable  requisite 
''  to  the  enjoyment  of  gospel  privileges  "  both  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  There  could  be  no 
admission  to  the  Lord's  table  and  no  baptism  of  their 
children  until  their  impurity,  dishonesty  and  intem- 
perance had  been  confessed  before  the  congregation 
and  the  forgiveness  of  God  implored.  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  confessions  are  found  in  the  church  rec- 
ords. They  show  how  absolute  the  minister's  author- 
ity must  have  been,  or  how  dull  were  the  sensibilities 
of  the  people,  that  he  could  draw  out  such  revela- 
tions in  open  meeting  and  make  them  a  matter  of 
public  record.  For  more  than  half  a  century  he 
held  this  stern  rule  over  the  town,  and|there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  was  ever  seriously  opposed.  He  labor- 
ed faithfully  to  the  last  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
interests  of  true  religion  and  the  salvation  of  the 
people.  A  strong,  stern,  wise  and  good  man,  who 
served  God  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  ability,  and  through  bis  descendants  has  been  the 
means  of  largely  moulding  and  guiding  the  affairs  of 
the  State  and  Nation. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  story  of  the  Hancock 
house.  It  remains  in  substantially  the  same  condi- 
tion to-day  as  when  built  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  its  subsequent  history  is  most  interesting. 
After  Thomas  Hancock  had  become  a  rich  and 
prosperous  merchant  in  Boston,  he  built  an  addition 
to  the  humble  cottage,  in  which  he  was  born, 
for  the  greater  comfort  of  his  father  and  mother  in 
their  old  age.  This  was  two  stories  in  height  and 
contained  four  large,  pleasant  rooms.  In  the  declin- 
ing years  of  his  parents,  he  seems  to  have  taken  their 
support  into  his  own  hands  and  pieced  out  the  meagre 
salary  by  adding  whatever  they  needed  in  food,  cloth- 
iag  and  money  to  maintain  a  style  of  living  befitting 
so  noted  a  family.  The  whole  estate  was  conveyed  to 
him  and  he  advanced  whatever  things  were  required 
for  their  comfort  and  a  generous  hospitality.  Here 
they  passed  their  remaining  days,  "Sir  Hancock" 
dying  in  1752,  and  Madame  Hancock  in  1760.  The 
old  minister  was  succeeded,  in  1755,  by  a  young  man 
destined  to  hold  the  pastorate  almost  as  long  and  to 
attain  an  influence  in  the  town  and  State  far  more 
decided  and  enduring.  Jonas  Clarke  was  a  native  of 
Newton,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1752.  After 
completing  his  studies  he  was  ordained  over  the 
church  in  Lexington,  November  5,  1755,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  in  November,  1805,  in  the 
active  service  of  the  ministry.  The  town  agreed  to 
pay  him  a  salary  of  £80  a  year,  furnish  him  with 
20  cords  of  wood,  delivered  at  his  door,  annually,  and 
£130  aa  a  settlement.      In   1757  he  married  Lucy, 
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daughter  of  Rev.  Nicholas  Bowes,  of  Bedford,  and 
granddaughter  of  his  predecessor.  Rev.  John 
Hancock.  They  began  their  married  life  in  the 
old  parsonage  with  Madam  Hancock,  and  after 
her  death  in  1760,  Mr.  Clarke  bought  the  estate 
of  Thomas,  her  son.  Here  their  twelve  children, 
six  sons  and  six  daughters,  were  born  and 
grew  up  to  manhood  and  wom.inhood.  Here  the 
parents  lived  until  their  death,  and  two  unmarried 
daughters  until  their  decease  in  1843.  Thus,  for 
nearly  a  century,  the  house  was  occupied  by  the 
Clarke  family,  and,  for  half  a  century  before  them,  by 
the  Hancock  family.  It  was  a  prolific  hive  of  min- 
isters, no  less  than  twenty-five  having  been  born 
there,  or  descended  from  those  who  were,  or  were  in 
some  way  connected  with  it.  Four  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
daughters  married  clergymen — one.  Dr.  Henry  Ware 
HoUis,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Harvard ;  another 
Dr.  William  Harris,  president  of  Columbia  College; 
another,  Dr.  Thaddeus  Fiske,  of  WestC^ambridge,  and 
another,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Green,  of  West  Medway  ; 
from  these  have  descended  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  various  professions,  in  literature, 
in  teaching,  and  in  scientific  pursuits  which  our 
country  has  produced. 

Jonas  Clarke  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  measures  of  resistance  to  British 
aggression  adopted  by  the  town.  In  the  old  parson- 
age of  his  grandfather,  occupied  by  Mr.  Clarke, 
young  John  Hancock  had  passed  much  of  hia  boy- 
hood after  the  death  of  his  father,  the  honored  min- 
ister of  Braintree.  Mrs.  Clarke  being  his  cousin,  it 
naturally  followed  that  he  often  visited  there  and  be- 
came intimate  with  the  family.  Samuel  Adams,  the 
leader  of  the  patriot  cause  in  Massachusetts,  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Hancock's  and  often  accompanied 
hira  on  his  visits  to  Lexington.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  parsonage  became  the  rally  ing-point  of  many 
prominent  patriots  in  this  vicinity.  Here  they 
gathered  for  consultation,  and  here  many  of  their 
plans  were  formed  and  important  letters  and  papers 
written.  We  have  glimpses  of  these  matters  in  the 
manuscript  diaries  of  Mr.  Clarke,  of  which  he  left 
five  volumes,  each  covering  about  ten  years  of  his 
ministry.  Two  of  these  have  been  lost,  but  the  re- 
maining volumes  are  still  in  existence,  carefully  pre- 
served by  his  grandson.  Dr.  Henry  Clarke,  of  Boston. 
They  contain  brief  entries  for  each  day  in  the  year, 
kept  on  interleaved  almanacs,  and  covering  the  period 
from  1755  to  1805,  and  containing  notices  of  the 
weather,  of  his  visitors,  of  what  he  was  doing  and  of 
important  occurrences  in  the  town  and  in  the  coun- 
try. They  contain  a  vast  amount  of  information  re- 
garding the  customs  and  occupations  of  the  people, 
and  especially  of  what  transpired  from  day  to  day  in 
the  parsonage.  It  was  the  home  of  a  wide  and  gen- 
erous hospitality.  The  most  cultivated  people  of  New 
England,  college  presidents  and  professors,  statesmen, 
politicians  and  ministers,  found  genial  companion- 


ship at  Mr.  Clarke's  fireside.  Here  came  John  H.'xn- 
cock  and  Samuel  Adams  from  Concord,  after  the  ;id- 
journment  of  the  Second  Provincial  Congress,  wliich 
had  been  in  session  there.  And  here  they  were  sleep- 
ing when  aroused  by  Pan!  Revere  .at  an  early  hour 
on  the  morning  of  the  ever-memorable  Ultli  lA'  .\pril, 
1775,  with  the  intelligence  that  a  battalion  of  British 
soldiers  were  marching  for  Lexington  to  arre-t  iheui. 
From  the  windows  of  rhe  house  Mr.  ('larke  winiessed 
the  encounter  of  the  soldiers  with  the  minute-men  on 
the  Common,  where  six  of  his  parishioners  fell  beibre 
the  murderous  fire  of  the  British,  and  liie  first  blood 
of  the  Revolution  was  shed.  These  are  s<ime  of  the 
associations  connected  with  this  venerable  house 
which  endear  it  to  all  patriotic  he.irts.  It  remains 
substantially  as  it  was  a  hundred  anil  fifty  years  i\ii<>, 
a  most  interesting  memorial  of  the  characters  and 
events  belonging  to  the  birth  of  a  mighty  nation. 
Long  may  it  be  spared  to  repeat  its  stury  of  noble 
devotion  to  freedom  and  the  most  ^acred  interests  ot 
man ! 

Mr.  Clarke  was  regarded  by  his  people  wilh  great 
respect  and  affection.  He  was  lonked  iiii  to  :ls  their 
leader,  not  only  in  spiritual  matters,  Init  in  political 
and  municipal  afiairs.  He  served  freiiuenlly  on  town 
committees  and  drew  up  important  [lapers  relating  to 
the  pending  difficulties  with  the  nio'her  country,  and 
giving  instructions  to  the  town's  representative  in  the 
General  Court.  He  was  among  the  foremost  advo- 
cates of  resistance  to  the  oppressive  measures  of  the 
British  Government,  and  inspired  a  lofty  enthusiasm 
in  his  parishioners.  When  convinced  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  obtaining  justice  from  Parliament  or  the 
crown,  he  was  outspoken  and  firm  in  advocating  na- 
tional independence.  With  such  a  leader,  siroofr, 
bold,  enthusiastic  in  devotion  to  freedom,  it  Is  no 
wonder  that  the  people  of  Lexington  were  resolute 
and  unflinching  in  their  opposition  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  tyranny,  and  that  here  was  od'ered  the  first 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  .\merican  liberty. 

Mr.  Clarke  cultivated  his  farm  by  the  help  of  his 
sons,  and  drew  from  it  a  considerable  portion  of  (lie 
support  of  his  large  family.  He  was  a  diligent 
worker,  both  in  the  fields  and  in  his  study.  Rev. 
William  Ware,  his  grandson,  states  that  during  his 
ministry  of  fifty  years,  he  wrote  2200  sermons,  aod 
we  may  be  sure  that  they  were  not  brief  ones ;  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  in  length  was  not  unusual. 
Two  of  these  discourses,  with  prayers  and  songs  of 
similar  proportions,  occupied  four  or  five  hours  of 
the  Sabbath.  Laboring  on  the  farm,  catechising  the 
children  of  the  schools,  making  long  journeys  to  or- 
dain young  men  in  the  ministry  who  hud  grown  up 
under  his  guidance,  writing  elaborate  arguments  for 
the  right  of  the  people  to  self-government,  collecting 
food  and  fuel  for  "  their  distressed  brethren  in  Bos- 
ton," working  on  the  fortifications  in  the  harbor  with 
his  parishioners,  sending  of!' reinforcements  to  the  army 
from  the  young  men   of  the  town   after   exhortation 
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and  prayer  in  the  church,  serving  as  a  delegate  in 
the  convention  which  formed  tlie  Constitution  of  the 
State,  and  preparing  two  sermons  a  week  for  the  edi- 
fication of  his  people — such  was  the  busy  life  of  this 
noble  man  through  his  long  pastorate.  When  his 
life  closed,  in  November,  1805,  his  ministry  and  that 
of  his  predecessor  had  covered  a  hundred  and  five 
years  of  the  history  of  the  town  and  church,  a  period 
reaching  from  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  to  the 
English  throne  to  the  presidency  of  Thomas  Jefler- 
aon  over  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


LEXING  TOy—{  Continued). 


MILITARY    HISTORY. 

The  military  spirit  in  Lexington  was  strikingly 
manifest  in  all  the  Colonial  wars,  though  the  early 
history  is  so  interwoven  with  that  of  Cambridge  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  separate  one  from  the  other. 
We  find,  however,  that  men  from  Cambridge 
Farms  were  engaged  in  the  Indian  Wars  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  and  also  in  those  tierce  and  bloody 
conflicts  between  France  and  England  for  supremacy 
OQ  the  American  continent.  In  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg,  in  17-l;>,  that  great  victory  in  which  Massachu- 
setts troops  bore  so  honorable  a  part,  the  men  of  Le.K- 
ington  were  represented.  And  during  the  desperate 
struggle  e.Ktending  from  ll^io  to  1703,  Lexington  had 
its  full  quota  continually  in  the  .service.  Thirty-two 
men,  in  1757,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Fort  William 
Henry,  a  number  fully  equal  to  one-third  of  all  the 
able-bodied  men  of  the  town.  And  in  1756  and  1759, 
the  number  from  Le.tington  in  the  field  was  nearly  as 
large.  Among  the  names  most  prominent  on  the 
rolls  are  the  Munroes,  the  Merriaois,  the  Blodgetts 
and  the  Bridges,  all  of  whom  were  found  on  the  bat- 
tle-fields of  tlii.s  terrible  war.  These  warworn  vet- 
erans were  first  and  foremost  in  organizing  and  train- 
ing the  minute-men  of  the  Revolction.  The  hard 
discipline  of  that  long  struggle  gave  us  officers 
and  men  of  intrepidity  and  skill  in  the  conflict  with 
the  best  troops  of  Great  Britain.  The  firmness  and 
heroism  with  which  Captain  Parker's  little  company 
faced  the  regulars  on  Lexington  Common  was  due 
largely  to  the  men  in  his  ranks  who  had  seen  service 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  At 
the  close  of  this  war,  the  whole  population  probably 
did  not  exceed  tiOO,  and  yet  Lexington  furnished 
nearly  one  hundred  men  for  the  service  whose  names 
are  given  upon  the  rolls,  and  among  these  were  four- 
teen Munroes. 

Lexingtox  in  the  Wak  of  the  Revolution. 


— In  the  events  preceding  the  opening  of  the  conflict 
the  town  was  prompt  and  decided  in  its  action.  The 
?tamp  Act  was  passed  and  sent  over  in  the  summer  of 
1765.  Its  execution  met  with  strenuous  opposition 
wherever  attempted.  Those  who  offered  the  stamps 
for  sale  did  so  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  A  town- 
meeting  was  called,  and  a  strong  protest  against  the 
measare  was  drawn  up  and  passed  unanimously.  It 
was  an  invasion  of  their  rights  as  free-born  English- 
men to  tax  them  without  their  consent  and  without 
representation  in  Parliament.  Two  years  later  the 
town  voted  to  concur  with  the  non-importation  act  of 
Boston,  and  declared  that  those  who  persisted  in 
using  British  goods  should  be  regarded  as  public  en- 
emies and  treated  accordingly.  When  the  cargo  of 
lea,  sent  over  by  the  East  India  Company,  arrived  it 
was  resolved  "  not  to  use  any  tea  or  snuff,  nor  keep 
them,  nor  suffer  them  to  be  used  in  our  families  till 
the  duties  are  taken  off."  In  January,  177.3,  a  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  was  chosen  to  keep  the 
town  informed  of  what  other  towns  were  doing,  and 
of  measures  proposed  for  the  public  safety.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  action  of  Boston  they  wrote,  "  We  trust 
in  God  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  sacrifice  our  estates 
and  everything  dear  in  life,  yea,  and  life  itself,  in 
support  of  the  Common  Cause."  Nor  was  their  con- 
fidence in  the  patriotism  of  their  fellow-citizens  mis- 
placed. In  the  hour  of  trial  it  proved  to  be  all  that 
they  had  promised.  The  first  convention  to  organize 
resistance  to  British  oppression  assembled  at  Concord 
August  30,  1774.  It  was  composed  of  delegates  from 
all  the  towns  of  Middlesex  County,  who  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  to  lay  down  their  lives,  if  need  be, 
•'  in  support  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  their  country."' 
.Such  was  the  spirit  animating  the  people  when  the 
great  struggle  was  coming  on,  and  which  impelled 
them  to  ofl'er  themselves  and  all  that  they  possessed 
on  the  altar  of  American  independence.  In  their  in- 
structions to  their  representative  in  the  General 
Court  (Deacon  Stone),  the  town  requires  him  to  use 
his  utmost  influence  that  nothing  be  done  there  un- 
der the  council  appointed  by  the  Governor  or  "  in 
conformity  with  the  late  acts  of  parliament."  At 
meetings  held  in  November  and  December,  1774, 
the  town  voted  "to  provide  a  suitable  quantity  of 
flints,  to  bring  up  two  pieces  of  cannon  from  Water- 
town  and  mount  them,  and  provide  bayonets  for  the 
training  soldiers  and  a  pair  of  drums."  Thus  Lex- 
ington was  preparing  for  the  appeal  to  arms  in  sup- 
port of  the  people's  rights.  The  rasolutions  passed  in 
town-meeting  were  backed  by  bayonets  and  cannon 
and  men  trained  to  use  them. 

In  the  first  Provincial  Congress,  which  met  afler 
adjournment  at  Concord  October  11,  1774,  it  was  de- 
termined that  companies  of  minute-men  should  be  or- 
ganized and  drilled  for  action.  Lexington  was  one 
of  the  first  towns  to  respond  to  this  order.  A  com- 
pany, numbering  120,  was  immediately  enrolled, 
which  included  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  town. 
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John  Parker,  then  forty-six  years  of  age,  who,  it  is  be- 
lieved, had  seen  service  in  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  was  chosen  captain.  And  for  five  months  before 
the  beginning  of  hostilities  he  was  diligently  drilling 
his  men  and  preparing  them  to  render  efficient  ser- 
vice. Not  less  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  were  war- 
worn veterans,  who  gave  steadiness  and  confidence  to 
the  others.  Affairs  were  now  rapidly  drifting  towards 
a  collision  with  the  British  Government.  The  people 
were  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  dangers  besetting 
their  liberties,  and  determined  to  resist  further  ag- 
gressions to  the  bitter  end. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  adjournment  of 
the  second  Provincial  Congress,  April  15,  1775.  John 
Hancock,  the  president,  and  Samuel  Adams,  delegates 
from  Boston,  returned  from  the  session  to  Lexington, 
and  remained  for  a  few  days  at  the  old  parsonage  with 
the  family  of  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke.  It  was  no  longer  safe 
for  them  to  stay  in  Boston.  An  order  had  been  sent 
to  General  Gage  to  have  them  arrested  and  brought 
to  England  for  trial,  and  a  second  order  directing  that 
they  should  be  arrested  and  hung  in  Boston,  to  strike 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  Massachusetts  rebels.  On  the 
alternooo  of  the  18th  came  rumore  that  some  move- 
ment was  about  being  made  by  General  Gage  into 
the  country,  and  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  the 
object  must  be  the  arrest  of  Hancock  and  Adams  and 
the  destruction  of  the  public  stores  at  Concord.  A 
number  of  British  officers  had  been  seen  riding 
through  the  town,  as  it  was  surmised,  to  reconnoitre 
the  country  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  expedition. 
People  were  everywhere  on  the  alert,  eagerly  watch- 
ing and  listening  for  tokens  of  the  intended  move- 
ment. For  the  protection  of  the  distinguished  visit- 
ors at  the  parsonage,  a  guard  of  eight  men,  under 
Sergeant  William  Munroe,  of  Captain  Parker's  com- 
pany, was  placed  around  the  house.  This  was  early 
in  the  evening.  Many  of  the  minute-men  were  in 
the  village  waiting  for  news  at  the  taverns  and 
eagerly  discussing  these  reports.  In  the  meantime 
the  lantern  had  been  hung  out  from  the  steeple  of  the 
Old  North  Church,  and  Paul  Revere  was  riding  fu- 
riously towards  Lexington  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  regulars  were  surely  on  the  march.  He  reached 
the  old  parsonage  soon  after  midnight,  but  was  de- 
nied entrance  by  Sergeant  Munroe.  Hancock,  recog- 
nizing his  voice,  threw  up  the  window  and  bade  him 
come  in.  The  news  brought  by  Revere  caused  an 
immediate  alarm  to  be  rung  from  the  belfry  on  the 
Common  calling  out  Captain  Parker's  company. 
Men  were  sent  down  the  road  towards  Boston  to 
learn  whether  the  red-coats  were  really  coming,  and 
Hancock  and  Adams  were  piloted  by  Sergeant 
Munroe  to  the  house  of  James  Reed,  in  Woburn, 
about  two  miles  distant;  while  Revere  rode  on  to- 
wards Concord  to  give  the  alarm  there  and  secure 
the  stores  from  destruction.  The  minute-men  as- 
sembled on  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  many  coming  from 
their  homes  from  one  to  three  miles  awav.     But,  after 


forming  on  the  Common,  the  report  came  back  that 
it  was  a  false  alarm,  as  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the 
British.  Accordingly,  after  waiting  for  some  time, 
Captain  Parker  dismissed  his  men,  as  the  night  was 
cool,  but  bade  them  remain  within  sound  of  the  bell, 
to  respond  to  a  second  alarm,  should  the  report  of 
the  British  march  prove  true.  This  was  about  half- 
past  two  in  the  morning.  The  men  remained  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Common,  sheltered  in  the  taverns  or 
in  the  homes  of  their  friends.  Two  liours  passed 
quickly  away,  and  at  Imif-piLst  four  the  sharp  notes 
of  the  bell  were  again  heard  calling  iIr-ui  together. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  The  regulars  were 
not  half  a  mile  away.  .Sergeant  Munroe  had  just  re- 
turned from  his  trip  to  Woburn  to  conceal  Hancock  and 
Adams,  and  he  quickly  formed  the  company  on  the 
Common,  the  right  resting  on  Bedford  Road,  and  the 
line  extending  towards  the  Concord  Road.  Here 
were  drawn  up  about  seventy  men,  somewhere  from 
six  to  ten  rods  in  the  rear  of  the  lueetiug-house. 
They  had  on  their  ordinary  clothes,  worn  in  the  work 
of  the  farm,  of  different  Colors  and  patterns,  and  their 
arms  were  the  old  fowling  pieces  used  fur  iienerations 
in  hunting  the  game  of  the  woods.  What  was  their 
purpose  in  forming  there  in  battle  array?  They 
knew  that  a  battalion  of  thoroughly  disciplined 
and  equipped  soldiers,  numbering  not  less  than  (JOO 
men,  were  marching  towards  them.  Could  they,  for 
a  moment,  think  of  resisting  the  King's  troops,  under 
the  command  of  the  King's  otiicers,  executing  the 
purpose  of  the  royal  governor?  How  foolhardy  such 
an  idea  must  have  seemed  to  thoughtful  men.  Prob- 
ably they  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  defend  their 
homes  and  their  rights.  They  were  to  make  good  in 
brave  deeds  the  resolves  of  the  town-meeting  and 
the  counsels  of  their  beloved  piistor.  It  was  vain  to 
expect  to  stop  the  advance  of  this  well-disciplined 
force  with  a  mere  handful  of  yeomanry  ;  but  they 
would  stand  up  for  the  cause  in  which  they  believed, 
and  die,  if  need  be,  to  save  their  homes  (rom  pillage, 
and  protect  their  wives  and  children.  "Stand  your 
ground;  don't  fire  unless  fired  upon,"  were  the  words 
of  their  brave  captain.  "  But  if  they  mean  to  have  a 
war,  let  it  begin  here."  Calm,  firm,  resolute  was  the 
spirit  of  the  little  band  drawn  up  there  in  the  early 
morning  to  receive  the  shock  of  battle. 

The  British,  hearing  the  drum  and  alarm  bell  when 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Common,  came  rushing 
on  under  the  lead  of  Major  Pitcairn,  riding  a  little  in 
advance.  They  formed  just  behind  the  meeting- 
house, ten  rods  in  front  of  the  miuute-raen.  In  rough 
words  Pitcairn  commanded  them  to  disperse.  "  Lay 
down  your  arms  and  disperse,  ye  rebels,"  which, 
being  unheeded,  he  drew  his  pistol  and  fired,  at  the 
same  time  commanding  his  men  to  fire.  The  first 
shot  harmed  no  one,  and,  the  minute  men  still  stand- 
ing their  ground,  the  command  was  repeated.  The 
second  shot  brought  six  brave  men  to  the  ground, 
killed  or  mortally  wounded.    Several  shots  were  re- 
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turned  before  the  command  was  given  to  retreat  and 
others  were  fired  from  behind  stone  walls  and  from 
the  door  of  the  Buckman  tavern.  One  wounded  man, 
Jonas  Parker,  was  despatched  by  a  British  bayonet 
while  attempting  to  reload  his  gun,  and  one  was 
killed  after  leaving  the  Common.  It  was  an  unpro- 
voked attack,  and  it  opened  a  breach  which  could 
never  be  healed. 

In  his  report  to  General  Gage,  Pitcairn  asserts  that 
he  was  wantonly  fired  upon  before  giving  the  com- 
mand to  his  troops,  and  that  one  of  his  men  was 
wounded.  But  this  waa  certainly  a  mistake.  Each 
party  was  anxious  to  lay  the  responsibility  of  the  first 
firing  upon  the  other  ;  so  great  waa  this  desire  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  minute-men  that  they  even  testi- 
fied there  was  no  firing  whatever  by  Captain  Parker's 
men.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  very  different  impressions  should  have 
been  made  upon  difterent  minds.  But  that  Pitcairn 
fired  himself  and  commanded  his  men  to  fire  before  a 
shot  from  the  minute  men,  and  that  the  British  fire 
was  returned  before  Parker's  men  left  the  Common, 
we  have  the  positive  testimony  of  many  witnesses. 
The  assertion  that  "  no  forcible  resistance  "  was  of- 
fered to  the  British  until  they  reached  Concord  has 
no  valid  foundation.  Pitcairn  asserts  that  such  re- 
sistance was  made  here,  and  those  who  made  it  have 
sworn  to  the  fact. 

After  raising  a  brutal  shout  of  triumph  and  firing 
a  volley  over  the  fallen  patriots,  the  British  marched 
on  for  Concord,  where  they  arrived  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Captain  Parker  soon  gathered  his 
men  together  and  followed  in  pursuit  to  the  borders 
of  Lincoln.  During  the  British  retreat  in  the  after- 
noon, they  joined  the  miuute-men  of  other  towns  and 
rendered  good  service  in  driving  the  flying  foe  back 
to  Boston. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  town,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  Common,  on  a  steep  hill  well  fitted  for  the 
purpose,  the  British  officers  attempted  to  rally  their 
men  and  make  a  stand  against  their  pursuers.  A 
sharp  fight  ensued,  in  which  they  were  driven  in  great 
disorder  from  the  position  to  Fiske  Hill,  a  higher 
elevation  nearer  the  village.  Here  the  fight  was  re- 
newed, with  the  same  result.  Major  Pitcairn  being 
dismounted  in  the  coufiict  and  his  horse,  with  all  his 
accoutrements,  captured.  His  elegant  pistols,  one  of 
which  he  fired  when  the  command  was  given  in  the 
morning  on  the  Common,  thus  fell  into  the  bauds  of 
the  minute  men.  Subsequently  they  were  given  to 
General  Putnam  and  worn  by  him  during  the  war; 
recently  they  h.-ive  been  donated  to  the  town  by  his 
great-grandniece,  and  are  now  preserved  amon^  the 
precious  mementos  of  this  day  in  the  public  library. 

After  the  brief  struggle  on  Fiske  Hill,  no  further 
effort  waa  made  to  stay  the  retreat  until  the  disor- 
dered and  tlying  foe  had  reached  the  protection  of 
Earl  Percy's  reinforcements,  half  a  mile  below  the 
Common,  on  the  road  to  Boston.    The  proud  and  tri- 


umphant battalion  that  raised  the  shout  of  victory  on 
the  Common  in  the  morning  were  driven  past  that 
spot  in  the  afternoon  in  a  confused  mass,  their  ranks 
sadly  thinned  and  their  spirits  broken  by  six  miles  of 
a  retreating  fight. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  day  in  Lexington  was 
the  encounter  of  young  Hayward,  of  Acton,  with  a 
British  soldier  at  a  house  near  Fiske  Hill,  a  mile 
west  of  the  Common.  On  the  retreat  the  soldier  had 
entered  the  house  for  plunder  and  been  left  be- 
hind by  his  comrades.  Hayward,  following  in  the 
pursuit,  stopped  at  the  well  in  the  yard  to  drink,  just 
as  the  soldier  came  out  of  the  door;  raising  his  gun, 
the  soldier  said  :  "You  are  a  dead  man."  "So  are 
you,"  Hayward  replied.  Both  fired  at  the  same  in- 
stant, and  both  fell,  the  soldier  killed  and  Hayward 
mortally  wounded. 

When  the  retreating  host  gained  the  covert  of 
Percy's  succoring  army  they  were  utterly  exhausted. 
The  day  waa  warm  and  they  had  been  marching 
since  ten  o'clock  of  the  night  before,  almost  without 
halting,  and  without  food,  save  what  they  had  stolen 
from  the  houses  along  the  road.  It  was  now  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  had  been  on  the 
road  at  least  sixteen  hours,  and  marched  not  less 
than  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  a  portion  of  the  way 
fighting  and  running  as  they  went.  Their  provision- 
train,  sent  out  from  Boston  in  the  morning,  had  been 
captured  at  West  Cambridge.  It  is  evident  that, 
with  the  minute-men  pouring  in  upon  the  line  of 
their  retreat  from  a  dozen  different  towns  and  assail- 
ing them  at  every  point,  their  capture  or  total  de- 
.struction  was  inevitable.  A  few  hours  more  would 
surely  have  completed  the  work  and  seen  the  end  of 
this  proud  battalion  sent  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Middlesex  patriots.  Percy's  reinforce- 
ments saved  the  expedition  from  overwhelming  dis- 
aster. Planting  his  two  field  pieces  on  heights  com- 
manding the  village  and  covering  the  line  of  retreat, 
while  he  threw  out  columns  to  enclose  the  exhausted 
men  of  Colonel  Smith's  command,  he  was  able  to 
avert  the  great  disaster.  At  the  old  Munroe  tavern 
he  established  himself  for  two  or  three  hours,  while 
the  wounded  were  cared  for  and  the  men  rested  and 
helped  themselves  to  such  food  and  plunder  aa  they 
could  find  in  the  neighboring  houses.  Much  wanton 
destruction  of  property  took  place  in  that  vicinity. 
Several  buildings  were  burned  and  such  valuables 
stolen  aa  could  be  easily  carried  away.  Cattle  were 
killed,  and  one  inoffensive  old  man  who  had  mixed 
their  drinks  at  the  tavern  bar  was  shot  while  attempt- 
ing to  escape  from  the  house.  Some  of  their  wounded 
were  left  in  houses  along  the  way  to  be  cared  for  by 
the  people  whom  they  had  so  cruelly  wronged. 

After  a  rest  of  two  hours  the  British  march  was  re- 
sumed, the  minute-men  still  pursuing  the  retreating 
foe  and  taking  advantage  of  every  favorable  point  to 
annoy  and  distress  them.  A  running  fight  continued 
all  the  way  to  Charlestown  where  the  beaten  army 
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found  protection  and  safety  under  the  guns  of  the 
British  ships.  Thus  ended  this  memorable  day,  the 
opening  srene  of  the  war.  Capt.  Parlier's  company 
lost  ten  killed  and  nine  wounded,  more  than  one-fifth 
of  their  number,  and  the  loss  to  the  town  in  the  de- 
struction of  property  was  estimated  at  £1761. 

At  the  gathering  of  troops  in  Cambridge  to  shut 
the  British  army  up  in  Boston,  Capt.  Parker  was  on 
duty  with  his  minute-men,  and  also  on  the  17th  and 
18th  of  June,  during  and  after  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  when  an  attack  was  momentarily  expected  on 
that  place.  Capt.  John  Parker  was  an  ardent  patriot 
and  a  brave  soldier.  Had  he  lived,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  leading  our  armies. 
But  he  was  in  feeble  health  at  the  time  of  the  Lex- 
ington battle,  and  the  excitement  and  responsibility 
of  that  day  hastened  his  decline.  In  September  fol- 
lowing he  passed  away,  in  the  prime  of  his  years,  sin- 
cerely mourned  by  his  fellow-soldiers  and  townsmen. 
His  grave  was  made  in  the  old  cemetery  of  the  vil- 
lage near  the  spot  where  his  fallen  heroes  were  laid, 
but  not  until  more  than  a  century  had  passed  away 
was  a  memorial  erected  to  mark  the  spot.  In  1884 
the  town  caused  an  appropriate  and  substantial  monu- 
ment to  be  placed  there  "  in  grateful  remembrance  " 
of  one  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  p^oude^t 
day  of  Lexington's  history. 

Nor  did  the  interest  of  the  town  in  the  success  of 
our  arms  end  with  the  first  events  of  the  war.  It 
continued  unabated  until  the  victory  was  won  and  in- 
dependence secured.  Contributions  of  men  and  sup- 
plies to  our  armies  were  large  and  constant.  The 
rolls,  though  very  imperfect,  show  that  up  to  1779 
Lexington  men  had  taken  part  in  seventeen  cam- 
paigns. These  include  the  siege  of  Boston,  the  expe- 
dition against  Canada,  the  campaign  at  Ticonderoga, 
of  Bennington,  of  Burgoyne's  capture,  of  White 
Plains,  of  the  Jerseys  and  of  Rhode  Island.  In  1780 
there  enlisted  thirty  men  from  Lexington  to  serve  for 
three  years,  or  during  the  war.  When  we  remember 
that  the  whole  population  at  this  time  did  not  exceed 
seven  hundred,  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  all  those  capable  of  bearing  arms  must  have 
been  in  the  field.  Several  hundred  cords  of  wood, 
cut  on  the  ministerial  land,  were  delivered  at  the  camp 
on  Winter  HiU  while  Washington  was  besieging 
Boston.  Meat  and  clothing  were  sent  to  our  distressed 
men  while  serving  on  distant  campaigns,  and  boun- 
ties were  liberally  paid  by  the  town  to  keep  the  rauKS 
full.  When  the  currency  had  so  depreciated  as  to 
be  nearly  worthless,  these  bounties  were  paid  in  cat- 
tle ;  five  three-years  old  for  three  years'  service  ;  five 
two-years  old  for  two  years,  and  five  one  year  old  for 
one  year.  In  nearly  all  the  famous  battles  of  the  war 
the  men  of  Lexington  were  engaged.  At  Monmouth 
two,  George  and  Edmund  Munroe,  were  killed.  There 
was  no  shirking  of  their  burdens  by  the  town,  and  to 
their  credit  be  it  recorded  that  not  less  than  ten  ne^ 
groes,  some  of  whom  were  slaves,  enlisted  in  the  ser- 


vice, and  some  of  them  served  through  the   whole 
war. 

The  anniversary  of  rhe  Lexington  battle  has  been 
observed  with  fitting  services  annually.  In  the  year 
following  it.  Rev.  Jonas  Clarke  preached  a  sermon 
which  was  published  and,  in  an  appendix,  he  has 
left  a  graphic  account  of  the  scene  on  Lexington 
Common  which  is  undoubtedly  accurate  and  reliable 
in  every  particular.  Through  the  period  of  115  years 
the  anniversary  has  been  commemorated  by  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  and  firing  of  cannon  ;  by  services  of 
prayer  and  song,  and  patriotic  addresses.  Two  years 
after  the  great  event,  in  1777,  the  town  chose  a  com- 
mittee to  take  steps  towards  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  those  who  were  slain,  but  nothing  was  accom- 
plished until  twelve  years  later,  when,  on  petition  of 
the  town  to  the  Legislature,  an  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  was  made,  and  the  state  and  town  united  in 
erecting  a  simple  memorial  on  the  Common  near  the 
spot  where  the  heroes  fell.  The  monument  was  com- 
pleted on  the  -1th  of  July,  1799,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  raised  to  commemorate  the  events  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

On  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  battle,  in  1835, 
the  occasion  was  observed  by  removing  the  remains 
of  those  who  were  killed  from  the  old  cemetery  to  a 
stone  vault  built  in  the  rear  of  the  monument. 
Their  bones  were  reverently  gathered  up  and  placed 
in  a  mahogany  sarcophagus,  which  was  borne  tc  the 
church  by  the  survivors  of  the  buttle,  where,  after 
prayers  and  songs,  an  elo(|Uent  oration  was  pro- 
nounced by  Edward  Everett,  then  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power.  The  remains  were  then  borne  to  their 
final  resting-place  under  the  monument,  by  the  com- 
rades who  had  seen  them  fall,  and  volleys  from  the 
military  companies  tired  over  the  tomb.  Lexington 
has  always  delighted  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  first 
martyrs  to  liberty  who  perished  on  her  soil.  And 
since  the  organization  of  the  Historical  Society,  in 
1886,  the  event  has  been  observed  annually  by  a 
union  religious  service  on  the  Sunday  evening  pre- 
ceding the  19th  of  April,  and  on  the  day  itself  by 
gathering  the  children  of  the  schools  in  the  town 
hall,  where  patriotic  songs  are  sung  and  recitations 
given.  The  town  has  cheerfully  and  generously  ap- 
propriated money  to  carry  out  these  observances. 

At  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the 
population  of  Lexington  was  estimated  at  about  800. 
In  the  first  census  taken  by  the  Government,  1790,  it 
was  found  to  be  940,  and  in  that  of  1800,  it  had  only 
increased  to  1006.  On  the  incorporation  of  Lincoln, 
in  1784,  a  slice  of  her  territory  had  been  cut  off  to 
form  the  new  town,  containing  about  a  hundred  in- 
habitants. The  growth  was  somewhat  retarded  by 
this  spoliation,  but  it  has  always  been  slow.  During 
the  War  of  Independence,  she  lost  heavily  of  her 
able-bodied  men,  and,  after  it  was  over,  the  fever  of 
Western  immigration  soon  began  to  rage,  carrying 
away  many  of  her  most   vigorous  and  enterprising 
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sons.  The  census  of  this  year,  1890,  shows  a  popu- 
lation of  three  thousand,  two  hundred,  which  is 
not  a  large  increase  from  that  of  1800 ;  but,  if 
moderate,  it  has  been  of  a  substantial  and  perma- 
nent character.  The  assessors'  valuation  of  property 
in  1800  amounted  to  $250,000  ;  that  of  this  year  will 
probably  exceed  $3,500,000,  showiug  a  high  average 
of  wealth  to  each  individual — few  towns  or  cities 
of  Middlesex  County  probably  have  a  higher  average 
— and  showing  an  increase  of  wealth  per  capita  from 
$125  to  $1000,  or  800  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of 
population  has  been  but  300  per  cent,  in  these  ninety 
years. 

In  the  formation  of  the  State  constitution,  Lexing- 
ton took  an  active  interest  through  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke, 
her  delegate  in  the  convention.  It  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory  to  him,  and  when  submitted  to  the  town 
for  approval,  he  proposed  several  amendments,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted.  He  thought  the  rights 
of  the  people  were  not  sufficiently  guarded  by  that 
instrument,  and  also  that  Protestantism  should  be 
recognized  as  the  religion  of  the  State.  Happily,  his 
fears  proved  groundless,  and  all  semblance  of  a  State 
religion  ultimately  disappeared  from  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain  was  unpopu- 
lar in  New  England,  and  especially  in  Massachusetts, 
where  it  was  generally  regarded  aa  a  needless  one. 
And  the  fact  that  peace  was  made  without  even  men- 
tioning the  matter  which  caused  it,  would  seem  to 
prove  that  it  was  wholly  unnecessary.  Party  spirit 
ran  high.  Lexington  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  the  administration,  but  she  did  not  fail  to 
support  the  Government.  Bounties  were  readily 
granted  for  soldiers,  and  an  earnest  purpose  was  mani- 
fest to  bear  her  portion  of  the  burdens  and  sacrifices 
of  the  war.  Patriotism  was  stronger  than  party 
spirit,  and  the  sons  of  the  men  who  fought  the  battles 
of  the  Revolution  were  not  wanting  in  the  valor  of 
their  fathers.  So  it  proved  also  half  a  century  later 
in  the  great  Rebellion. 

War  of  the  Rebellion. — The  record  of  the  town 
in  that  long  and  desperate  conflict  is  a  most  credita- 
ble one.  The  old  heroic  spirit  was  here  which  in  the 
earlier  struggle  dared  all  things  for  freedom  and  right. 
The  town  expended  nearly  $30,000  in  furnishing  men 
for  the  army  and  in  supporting  their  families.  Every 
call  of  the  President  was  promptly  answered  from  the 
first  to  the  last.  Lexington's  quota  was  always  full, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  she  had  nine  more  men  in 
the  field  than  were  required  of  her.  During  the  war 
244  men  were  enlisted  from  this  town  in  the  army  and 
navy,  of  whom  twenty  were  killed  in  battle,  or  died 
from  wounds,  or  from  disease  contracted  in  the  ser- 
vice. Lexington  men  may  be  traced  in  all  the  great 
battles  and  marches,  doing  their  duty  nobly,  bearing 
the  hardships  and  sacrifices  of  war  patiently  and  he- 
roically. Some  of  them,  alas !  learned  what  it  was  to 
face  the  horrors  of  Southern  prisons  and  die  in  South- 


em  hospitals.  But  wherever  the  fortunes  of  war  car- 
ried them,  the  town  had  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  men  who  represented  her  in  the  field.  They 
made  a  brave  and  worthy  record,  and  every  patriotic 
heart  delights  to  do  them  honor.  Truly  the  record 
of  1775  is  not  dishonored. by  that  of  1861,  and  the 
sires  might  well  be  proud  of  the  sons. 

Nor  was  the  devotion  of  Lexington  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union  confined  to  the  men  in  the  field,  or  the 
men  at  home  who  faithfully  supported  them.  The 
women  of  the  town  were  just  as  earnest  and  as  self- 
sacrificing,  so  far  as  it  lay  in  their  power.  They 
toiled  nobly  to  supply  clothing  and  comfort  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals.  Efficient  organi- 
zations existed  in  the  charches  for  aiding  the  men  in 
the  field,  and  many  boxes  of  stockings  and  mittens 
and  underclothing  were  sent  from  the  town  to  cheer 
their  brothers  on  picket  duty,  on  weary  marches  and 
in  the  trenches  of  besieged  towns  where  they  were 
pressing  on  to  victory.  After  every  great  battle  they 
promptly  gathered,  bringing  their  stores  to  alleviate 
the  awful  sutferiug  and  do  all  that  could  be  done  to 
save  the  precious  lives  of  the  wounded  men.  Some 
left  their  peaceful  homes  and  went  into  the  hospitals 
bearing  light  and  comfort  and  making  those  dreary 
places  brighter  by  their  gentle  ministries.  Truly  the 
heroism  in  that  tremendous  contest  was  not  all  on  the 
side  of  the  men  in  the  service;  the  hardships  and  suf- 
fering were  not  all  on  the  long  marches  or  in  malarial 
camps,  or  the  terrible  scenes  of  Southern  prisons. 
The  wives,  mothers  and  sisters  at  home  bad  things  to 
bear  that  were  quite  as  trying,  and  they  bore  them 
just  as  bravely  and  cheerfully.  They  did  their  part 
with  equal  fidelity  and  enthusiasm.  All  honor  to  the 
brave  men  who  faced  death  in  so  many  forms  for 
union  and  freedom ;  all  honor  likewise  to  the  noble 
women  who  bore  the  awful  anxieties  and  losses  of  the 
war  so  patiently  and  toiled  so  faithfully  to  sustain 
their  husbands,  sons  and  brothers  in  the  field.  Lex- 
ington had  her  iiiU  share  of  both.  She  opened  the 
bloody  drama  of  freedom  in  1775,  and  she  did  her 
part  in  the  final  scene  of  1861. 

Since  the  war  a  Grand  Army  Post,  the  George  G. 
Meade,  No.  119,  has  been  organized  in  the  town,  now 
numbering  forty  veterans.  A  Women's  Relief  Corps 
is  connected  with  it  numbering  fifly.  Both  organiza- 
tions are  well  maintained  and  are  in  an  efficient  and 
nourishing  condition.  In  addition  to  all  which  is 
done  by  the  State  for  soldiers'  families  needing  as- 
sistance, the  Relief  Corps  watches  over  them  and  sees 
that  they  are  properly  attended  in  sickness  and  that 
nothing  required  for  their  comfort  is  lacking.  The 
object  of  the  corps  is  not  only  to  give  aid  in  time  of 
need,  but  sympathy  and  counsel  in  the  time  of  trouble, 
that  no  man's  family  who  served  his  country  in  that 
awful  crisis  shall  be  neglected.  These  organizations 
command  the  hearty  respect  of  the  people  of  the  town 
and  anything  necessary  for  their  work  is  cheerfully 
contributed.    The  Grand  Army  Post  annually  observes 
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Decoration  Day  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The 
graves  of  their  fallen  comrades  in  the  cemetery,  of 
which  there  are  nearly  twenty,  are  visited,  baskets  of 
flowers  and  wreaths  of  ivy  placed  upon  them,  while 
the  old  flag,  in  defence  of  which  they  died,  is  waved 
over  their  resting-place,  and  a  band  of  music  plays 
solemn  dirges  in  honor  of  their  memory.  In  no  por- 
tion of  the  State  are  the  names  of  our  country's  dead 
heroes  more  fondly  cherished  or  gratefully  remem- 
bered. When  the  new  town-hall  was  erected,  in  1874, 
the  late  Mrs.  Maria  Hastings  Gary,  a  native  of  Lex- 
ington, residing  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gave  the  princely 
sum  of  §20,000  towards  it  on  condition  that  a  room 
should  be  provided  in  it  for  Gary  Library  and  a  Me- 
morial Hall.  Accordingly  it  was  so  planned  and 
built.  Two  marble  tablets  were  inserted  in  the  walls 
of  Memorial  Hall — one  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  minute-men  who  fell  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775, 
and  the  other  with  the  names  of  those  who  perished 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Four  marble  statues 
of  life-size,  were  also  placed  there  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  citizens  commemorative  of  the  men  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Rebellion ; 
that  of  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  represent- 
ing the  foremost  patriots  of  the  earlier  conflict,  to- 
gether with  a  typical  minute-man  of  Gaptain  Parker's 
company,  and  that  of  a  typical  infantry  soldier  stand- 
ing on  guard  in  the  latter  conflict.  All  are  statues 
of  artistic  merit  and  fittingly  represent  the  character- 
istic men  of  these  great  epochs  of  our  history. 

In  the  main  hall  of  the  town  building  there  is  also 
a  large  picture,  by  Henry  Sandham,  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington.  It  represents  the  scene  on  the  Common 
in  the  early  morning  as  the  dawn  is  breaking  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  firing  occurred.  On  the  left  is 
the  old  Buckman  tavern,  the  rendezvous  of  the  min- 
ute-men, the  smoke  rising  from  the  chimney  and  a 
candle  dimly  burning  in  the  chamber;  on  the  right 
stands  the  ancient  meeting-house,  and  between  them 
are  drawn  up  the  British  troops,  with  Major  Pitcairn 
upon  his  splendid  charger,  turning  in  his  saddle  and 
giving  the  command  to  fire.  In  the  foreground  are 
the  broken  ranks  of  the  patriots,  some  returning  ttie 
fire,  some  stooping  over  their  fallen  comrades,  some 
standing  their  ground  to  reload  their  pieces  and  some 
turning  to  leave  the  field.  The  whole  force  and  spirit 
of  the  picture  are  thrown  into  the  faces  and  positions 
of  the  minute-men.  The  resolute,  determined  pur- 
pose of  resistance  speaks  in  every  face  and  form. 
Their  appearance  is  full  of  life  and  valor,  well  repre- 
senting the  spirit  of  the  people  at  that  time.  While  the 
dull,  apathetic,  mechanical  appearance  of  the  British 
soldiers  in  their  splendid  equipments  forms  a  striking 
contrast  and  fiitingly  expresses  the  idea  that  they 
had  no  heart  for  the  bloody  business.  There  are  also 
touches  of  beauty  in  the  picture.  The  morning  light 
breaking  on  the  gable  of  the  meeting-house  and  flush- 
ing the  clouds  with  the  coming  glory,  the  wreaths  of 
smoke  rising  over  the  British  line  from  the  firing,  the 


pale,  innocent  face  of  a  mere  stripling  who  has  fallen 
and  whose  head  is  held  up  by  an  old  man  bending 
over  him,  serve  to  give  a  softened  beauty  and  pathos 
to  the  scene,  which  veils  something  of  its  horror  and 
invests  it  with  a  marvelous  fascination.  While 
strongly  realistic,  depicting  much  of  the  actual  scene, 
it  is  also  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

In  the  centennial  year  of  the  battle,  the  occasion 
was  observed  in  Lexington  by  elaborate  and  fitting 
ceremonies.  Many  of  the  highest  civil  and  military 
officials  of  the  State  and  National  Grovernraents,  in- 
cluding President  Grant  and  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
were  present.  A  vast  multitude,  numbering  it  is 
thought  from  50,000  to  75,000,  persons  from  the  neigh- 
boring cities  and  towns,  and  from  distant  portions  of 
our  country,  including  men  distinguished  in  every 
walk  of  life,  crowded  the  streets  and  public  grounds, 
to  visit  places  of  historical  interest.  The  services 
consisted  in  the  unveiling  of  the  statues  in  Memorial 
Hall,  an  oration  by  Hon.  Richard  H.  Dana,  and  a 
banquet  followed  by  a  ball  in  the  evening.  A  tree 
was  planted  on  the  Common  by  President  Grant  in 
commemoration  of  his  visit.  The  day  was  cold  and 
blustering,  snow  covered  the  ground  and  much  suffer- 
ing was  caused  by  the  crowded  condition  of  the  town 
and  the  impossibility  of  providing  transportation  on 
the  cars  for  so  vast  a  multitude,  or  food  for  their  hun- 
ger and  shelter  from  the  cold.  These  things  detracted 
much  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  people  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  celebration.  The  town,  through  its  various 
committees  had  made  systematic  arrangements  for  the 
observance  of  the  day,  and  no  money  or  labor  were 
spared  to  pay  fitting  honor  to  the  occasion.  More 
than  19000  was  expended  by  the  town  for  this  pur- 
pose. Lexington  has  never  grudged  any  money 
needed  for  patriotic  objects  or  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  historic  incidents  within  her  borders.  In  1884 
the  sum  of  $1500  was  expended  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  town  in  marking 
places  of  interest  in  her  history.  These  included 
tablets  on  the  Hancock-Clarke  house,  the  Buckman 
and  Munroe  taverns,  the  home  of  Jonathan  Harring- 
ton, the  last  survivor  of  the  battle,  and  several 
others ;  a  huge  boulder  was  placed  on  the  Common  to 
indicate  the  line  of  the  minute-men  ;  an  appropriate 
and  beautiful  monument,  on  the  site  of  the  first  three 
meeting-houses;  a  large  granite  block  cut  in  pyrami- 
dal form  and  standing  on  a  heavy  base,  over  the  grave 
of  Captain  John  Parker;  a  unique  stone  cannon,  on 
the  spot  where  Earl  Percy  planted  one  of  his  field- 
pieces  to  cover  the  British  retreat  ;  a  granite  slab  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  in  the  western  part  of  the  town, 
where  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith  attempted  to  rally 
his  fleeing  troops;  also  a  similar  one  at  the  well 
where  young  Haywood  and  the  British  .soldier  shot 
each  other;  and  one  in  the  wall  on  Main  Street  near 
the  Munroe  tavern,  to  indicate  ihe  position  of  another 
field-piece  and  the  locality  where  several  buildings 
were  burned  by  the  retreating  soldiers.    These  mem- 
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orials  have  added  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
visiting  the  town  for  historic  study,  and  they  serve 
also  to  preserve  a  knowledge  of  many  incidents  and 
places  in  danger  of  being  forgotten  by  future  gener- 
ations. 

In  keeping  with  the  marking  of  historic  spots  was 
the  improvement  of  the  Common  two  years  later. 
The  old  dilapidated  fence  of  stone  posts  with  wooden 
rails  between  was  removed  and  a  wide  gravel  walk 
made  around  the  entire  area.  The  unsightly  town 
scales  were  taken  from  the  southern  point  of  the  Com- 
mon and  put  in  a  more  convenient  but  less  conspicu- 
ous place.  Several  hundred  cubic  yards  of  gravel 
were  excavated  and  carried  away  and  the  space  tilled 
in  with  loam.  It  was  then  plowed,  re-graded,  enriched 
with  fertilizer  and  seeded  and  a  few  additional  trees 
set  in  vacant  places.  Thus  the  Common  was  made 
into  a  beautiful  lawn,  and  it  has  been  carefully  kept 
as  such  ever  since.  It  is  now  an  attractive  and  de- 
lightful spot,  surrounded  with  grand  old  trees  and 
containing  three  historic  monuments.  Hundreds  of 
pilgrims  from  every  State  in  the  Union  visit  it  an- 
nually, and  are  pleased  to  find  a  spot  "  sacred  to  liber- 
ty and  the  rights  of  mankind  "  (in  the  words  upon 
the  old  monument)  so  faithfully  watched  over  and 
cared  for  by  the  people  who  possess  it.  For  these 
improvements  the  town  has  expended  nearly  S2000, 
and  an  annual  appro|)riation  is  made  to  keep  the 
place  bright  and  clean  where  the  martyrs  died.  These 
facts  show  that  the  patriotic  spirit  still  burns  brightly 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Lexington  people  and  that  a  gen- 
erous appreciation  of  brave  men  and  noble  deeds  ex- 
ists among  them. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 
LEXIXG  TON-{  Continued). 
EDUCATION — .SCHOOLS    .\.XD    LIBRARIES. 

We  have  seen  that  the  earliest  public  school  in 
Lexington  was  established  by  vole  of  the  town  in 
1715.  This  was  a  grammar  school,  probably  for  boys 
only,  and  kept  in  the  school-house  erected  that  year 
on  the  Common.  It  was  not  altogether  free,  but  a 
small  charge  was  made  each  pupil  according  to  the 
studies  he  pursued,  and  in  addition  to  this  he  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  furnish  two  feet  of  wood  annual- 
ly for  the  tire.  Women  schools,  or  "  Dame  Schools," 
as  they  were  called,  were  established  about  the  same 
time  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  kept  in  private 
bouses,  and  free  to  girls  and  the  younger  children. 
There  were  as  many  as  five  or  six  of  these  schools  lo- 
cated in  places  where  they  would  best  accommodate 
the  young  children.  In  the  years  when  the  Grammar 
School  was  moved  from  one  quarter  of  the  town  to 
another,  every  two  months,  it  took  the  place  of  the 
Dame  Schools,  at  least  for  a  portion  of  theschool  year. 


This  policy  seems  to  have  been  continued   for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  or  until    1795,   when   three 
school-houses  were  erected,  one  in  the  north,  one  in 
ihe  ease  and  one  in  the  southwest  parts  of  the  town, 
and  permanent  schools  established  in  them.     At  this 
time  S333  was  appropriated  annually  for  education. 
The  number  of  children  of  school  age  probably  ex- 
ceeded 150,  showing  that  no  more  than  $2.50  per 
scholar  was  expended.      In   1804  three  additional 
school-houses  were  erected,  including  a  new  one  on 
the  Common,  making  the  third  on  that  site,  and  more 
liberal  appropriations  began  to  be  made  for  the  sup- 
port   of  schools.     Evidently  not  much  supervision 
had  been  exercised  over  the  schools  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  The  minister  was  accustomed  to 
visit  them  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  as  we  learn  from 
the  diary  of  Rev.  Jonas  Clarke,  but  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  the  children  recite  the  Catechism 
and  of  giving  some  moral  and  religious  instruction. 
In  the  year  1800  the  town  voted  that  teachers  must 
bring  certificates  of  their  qualifications,  and  the  select- 
men were  instructed  to  visit  the  schools  and  see  that 
they  were  properly  taught  and  governed.    The  first 
committee  chosen  to  have  a  general  oversight  of  them 
appears  to  have  been  in   1821.     But  the  appropria- 
tion  for  schools  did  not  reach  $1000  until  nine  years 
later,  in  1830.    From  this  period  there  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  expenditure  fur  public  educa- 
tion. The  school  buildings  have  been  much  improved 
and  seven  of  the  schools  are  now  graded.     In  1864  a 
High  School  was  established  to  furnish  a  thorough 
English  course  of  study  for  graduates  of  the  grammar 
schools  and  to   prepare  pupils  for  college.     At  the 
present  time  there  are  twelve  schools  in  the  town,  in- 
cluding the   High  School,   with   thirteen    teachers, 
besides  a   teacher   of  music    and     of    sewing.    Of 
these,   four  are  ungraded  schools,  in   the  outlying 
districts  ;  two  are  in  the  east  village,  a  grammar  and  a 
primary  ;  and  five  are  in  the  centre  village,  viz.,  one 
grammar,  two  sub-grammar  and  two  primary  schools. 
The  average  number  in  all  the   schools  during  1889 
was  401,  of  which  60  were  in  the  High  School  under 
a  principal  and  assistant.      The  appropriation  for 
schools  the  last  year  was  $11,500,  giving  $28  for  each 
scholar,  which  is  certainly  a  generous  expenditure 
and  exceeded  by  few  towns  in  the  State.    The  man- 
agement of  the  schools  is  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
mittee of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  is  chosen  an- 
nually to  serve  three  years ;  and  a  superintendent 
who  is  also  principal  of  the  High  tichool,  and  who 
receives  additional  compensation  for  this  service. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  town  is  now  consid- 
ering the  question  of  a  new  school  edifice  for  the  cen- 
tral village.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  building  of  six 
or  eight  rooms  upon  an  ample  lot,  containing  all 
modern  improvements  in  heating,  ventilation  and 
drainage,  and  accommodations  for  some  of  the  outly- 
ing schools,  should  the  town  decide  to  consolidate 
them  by  providing  transportation  for  the  scholars. 
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There  is  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  spa- 
cious, comfortable  and  convenient  school-rooms,  and 
there  is  no  dispo.sition  to  withhold  any  appropriation 
needed  to  secure  them,  and  to  make  the  means  of 
public  education  as  excellent  as  possible. 

An  academy  was  established  in  Lexington  in  1822 
for  a  higher  education  than  the  public  schools 
afforded.  Under  the  instruction  of  the  late  Caleb 
Stetson  it  attained  a  creditable  standing  among  sim- 
ilar institutions,  and  drew  scholars  from  other  towns 
and  States.  It  was  founded  by  a  number  of  the 
town's"  people,  who  erected  a  building  for  its  use  on 
a  lot  fronting  the  ( lomnion  at  the  northeast  corner. 
It  was  an  incorporated  institution,  and  maintained  a 
school  here  with  varying  success  for  a  number  of 
years,  hut  was  finally  abandoned.  Having  no  en- 
dowment, the  charge  for  tuition  was  the  only  means 
of  its  support,  and  the  income  proved  inadetiuate  to 
maintain  it  in  an  etficient  condition.  In  1839,  when 
the  State  of  Massachu.setts  took  the  first  steps  towards 
establiibing  normal  schools,  the  use  of  the  academy 
building  was  offered  to  the  Board  of  Education  for 
thai  purpose  and  gladly  accepted.  It  was  fitted  up 
and  put  in  a  condition  to  accommodate  the  Normal 
School  and  also  an  experimental  school,  where  the 
Normal  scholars  could  receive  practical  instruction 
in  teaching.  The  town  paid  the.se  expenses  and  do- 
nated the  use  of  the  building  without  charge  to  the 
State.  The  school  was  opened  in  July,  1839,  under 
the  charge  of  Rev.  Cyrus  Pierce  with  but  three  pupils. 
The  number  gradually  increased,  and  the  school  be 
came  eminently  successful  during  the  five  years  that 
it  remained  in  Lexington.  Such  was  the  humble  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Normal  School  in  .\merica.  In 
1844  it  was  decided  to  place  the  school  upon  a  more 
permanent  basis  and  give  it  better  accommodations. 
The  location  was  opened  to  competitive  bids,  and 
Lexington  was  distanced  by  her  more  wealthy  neigh- 
bors. It  was  secured  by  Newton,  and  transferred  to 
that  place  during  this  year.  Subsequently  it  was  re- 
moved to  Framingham,  where  it  still  remains,  and  ha.« 
become  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  popular  of  our 
Normal  Schools.  The  old  academy  building  has 
undergone  many  changes  since  it  was  abandoned  for 
school  purposes.  For  the  last  twenty  years  it  hat- 
been  used  by  the  Hancock  Congregational  Society  as 
a  meeting-house,  by  whom  it  was  purchased  and 
fitted  up  for  purposes  of  worship  on  the  organization 
of  that  society.  It  must  always  be  an  object  of  pecu- 
liar interest  to  the  historian  as  the  place  where,  hall 
a  century  ago,  the  experiment  of  Normal  Schools  wa.s 
first  made — an  experiment  from  which  have  come  the 
most  beneficial  and  splendid  results.  May  it  long  be 
preserved  from  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  as  a  me- 
morial of  an  event  which  has  been  fruitful  in  bless- 
ings to  our  country  ! 

A  young  ladies'  seminary  was  established  here  by 
the  late  Dr.  Dio  Lewis.  For  this  purpose  he  pur- 
chased the  Lexington  House  in  1864,  a  spacious  ho- 


tel, iind  fitted  it  up  for  a  boarding  and  day-school. 
His  devotion  to  the  physical  training  and  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils,  in  connection  with  their  studies 
and  the  favorable  location  for  health,  made  the  insti- 
tution widely  popular.  Nearly  lon  pupils  were  en- 
rolled in  the  school  during  the  third  year  after  his 
occupancy  of  the  Lexington  House.  But  in  the  vaca- 
tion following,  and  just  before  the  opening  of  the  fall 
terra  of  1867,  the  house  took  fire  and  was  entirely 
consumed,  involving  a  heavy  loss  of  property  and  of 
school  advantages  to  the  town.  It  has  never  been  re- 
built, .ind  the  school  was  broken  up  by  the  misfortune. 

Lexington  had  several  libraries  before  the  present 
public  library  was  founded.  A  library  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  First  Parish  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago.  During  the  early  pastorate  of  Rev.  Charles 
Briggs,  while  town  and  parish  were  one,  the  juvenile 
library  was  established,  designed  especially  to  provide 
good  reading  for  the  children  and  young  people.  Ap- 
propriations were  sometimes  made  by  the  town  for 
the  purcha.se  of  new  books.  Thia  library  was  kept  in 
the  front  vestibule  of  the  meeting-house,  and  on  Sun- 
days between  services  was  opened  for  returning  and 
giving  out  books.  It  was  well  maintained,  and  afforded 
a  valuable  means  of  entertainment  and  improvement 
for  young  people  before  the  organization  of  Sunday- 
schools.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  village  library 
belonging  to  an  association  formed  for  mutual  im- 
provement. By  the  payment  of  a  small  sura  annually 
a  person  was  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  books.  And  at 
a  later  period  the  Agricultural  Library  was  established 
in  connection  with  the  Farmers'  Club.  This  was  de- 
voted mainly  to  such  books  as  were  of  value  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  Before  any  libraries  existed 
in  the  town,  the  minister's  books  were  freely  loaned 
to  his  parishioners,  as  we  learn  from  the  MS.  diary 
of  Rev.  .Jonas  Clarke,  where  a  list  of  borrowers' 
names  is  carefully  preserved,  .\mong  them  are  Bax- 
ter's works  in  four  quarto  volumes,  presented  to  the 
Lexington  church  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  Holden,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  1730,  the  donor  of 
Holden  Chapel  to  Harvard  College.  The  volumes 
were  to  be  loaned  to  the  people  and  kept  for  the  use 
of  future  generations.  They  are  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  public  library  ;  but  probably  are  not  oflen  called 
for. 

In  1868  Mrs.  Maria  Hastings  Carj'  proposed  to  give 
^1000  to  Lexington  to  establish  a  free  public  library, 
on  condition  that  a  similar  sum  should  be  raised  in 
money  or  in  books  for  the  same  object.  The  offer  was 
made  as  an  expression  of  intere.st  in  her  native  town 
and  in  the  hope  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  its  peo- 
ple. It  was  specified  in  the  gift  that  the  selectmen, 
the  School  Committee  and  the  settled  ministers  of  the 
churches  for  the  time  being  should  constitute  a  board 
of  trustees  for  the  management  and  control  of  the 
library,  and  that  the  town  should  provide  a  place  for 
it  and  necessary  attendance  and  care.  The  proposi- 
tion was  gratefully  accepted  and  the  conditions  com- 
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plied  with,  by  the  donation  of  the  other  libraries  to 
this  object  and  an  appropriation  of  money  by  the 
town.  Such  was  the  origin  of  Cary  Library,  so  named 
in  honor  of  the  original  donor.  The  organization  of 
the  board  of  trustees  was  soon  effected,  the  books 
purchased,  the  other  libr^ies  consolidated  with  it,  a 
place  rented  for  its  use,  and  Cary  Library  opened  to 
the  people  of  the  town.  Three  years  later,  in  1871, 
Mrs.  Cary  being  pleased  with  the  public  appreciation 
and  usefulness  of  the  library,  gave  $5000  towards  a 
permanent  endowment.  When  the  new  town-hall 
was  erected  a  room  was  provided  for  the  library  by 
an  additional  gift  from  Mrs.  Cary,  as  previously 
noticed,  where  it  has  remained  to  the  present  time. 
By  her  will  she  left  the  sum  of  $5000  for  its  fur- 
ther endowment,  which  was  received  after  her  death. 
The  town  has  made  generous  appropriations  annually 
for  ic'i  maintenance,  and  it  has  been  gradually  en- 
larged until  it  contains  between  12,000  and  13,000  vol- 
umes. It  is  highly  prized  by  the  people  and  exten- 
sively used;  more  than  25.000  volumes  have  been  drawn 
from  it  during  the  last  year.  From  500  to  800  new  books 
are  added  annually.  For  the  most  part  the  library 
has  been  carefully  selected,  and  is  especially  rich  in 
works  of  history,  biography  and  travel,  and  in  books 
of  reference.  It  i.s  supplied  with  a  variety  of  maga- 
zines and  papers  and  the  tables  are  occupied  by  inter- 
ested readers,  among  whom  there  is  a  large  proportion 
of  young  people  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 
The  influence  going  out  from  Cary  Library  into  every 
portion  of  the  town  is  most  encouraging  and  helpful. 
Xo  institution  among  us  is  more  popular,  and  none  is 
more  cheerfully  supported.  A  branch  library  is 
maintained  in  the  east  village,  where  a  room  is  open 
for  drawing  and  returning  books  through  an  assist- 
ant librarian.  It  is  also  supplied  with  magazines  and 
papers.  By  this  means  the  library  is  made  available 
to  a  much  larger  class  of  people  and  a  comfortable 
reading-room  provided  for  their  leisure  hours.  A 
special  appropriation  is  made  annually  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  branch. 

In  1887  a  proposal  was  made  to  the  town  by  Col. 
William  A.  Tower  to  erect  a  building  for  the  library, 
costing  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  on  condi- 
tion that  a  site  .should  be  provided  by  the  town  for 
that  purpose.  In  his  letter  addressed  to  the  select- 
men announcing  this  generous  gift,  he  named  a  loca- 
tion at  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Clark 
Streets  ;is  the  one  he  desired,  if  it  could  be  procured 
at  a  reasonable  price.  A  town-meeting  was  called, 
and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  accept  the  propo- 
sition of  ( 'olonel  Tower,  and  the  sum  of  $12,000 
voted  to  purchase  the  site.  A  committee  was  also 
chosen  to  co-operate  with  him  in  procuring  the  site 
and  erecting  the  building.  .Vtler  the  passage  of  these 
votes,  a  letter  was  read  from  Miss  .\lice  B.  Cary, 
offering,  on  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  the  Cary  estate,  to 
give  §10,000  towards  the  purchase  of  a  site  that 
should  be  .acceptable  to  Colonel  Tower.    This  gener- 


ous proposal  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  town  voted  to  Colonel  Tower  and 
the  heirs  of  the  Cary  estate  for  their  munificent  pro- 
posals. Long  and  complicated  negotiations  now 
followed  for  the  location  named  by  Colonel  Tower — 
the  ownera  of  the  property  holding  it  at  a  price  that 
seemed  unreasonable  and  exorbitant.  A  committee 
appointed  by  the  town  to  make  some  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  meau- 
lime  appealed  to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incor- 
poration for  the  library  and  the  privilege  of  taking 
the  site  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  The 
act  was  granted.  This  produced  new  and  greater 
complications,  and  awakened  strenuous  opposition  in 
the  town  to  the  act  itself.  Before  the  conditions 
named  by  Colonel  Tower  were  complied  with  the 
time  had  expired  to  which  his  proposal  was  limited. 
He  renewed  it,  making  it  a  condition,  however, 
that  the  act  of  incorporation  should  be  accepted  by 
the  town.  It  was  so  accepted  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
fifty  votes.  Finally  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  was  made, 
and  the  decision  just  rendered  pronounces  it  a  viola- 
tion of  the  original  compact  with  Mrs.  Cary,  and, 
hence,  unconstitutional.  Thus  an  unfortunate  di- 
vision of  opinion  has  deferred  the  erection  of  an 
elegant  and  substantial  building  for  the  library,  and 
not  unlikely  lost  it  altogether.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted from  every  point  of  view. 


CHAPTER    XLVIL 
LEXING  TOy—K  Contin  II  fd. ) 

E(rLE.*I.V.>iTICAL     AFFAIRS  —  fHURrnE.^,    .'<UXnAY- 
.*CHOOI>    AND    BENEVOLENT   ORGANrz.i.TION!|l. 

The  early  history  of  the  first  church  and  its  meet- 
ing-houses has  been  given  in  connection  with  the 
early  history  of  the  town,  when  ecclesiastical  and 
municipal  affairs  were  under  the  same  government. 
As  already  stated,  the  first  pastorate,  that  of  Rev. 
Benjamin  Estabrook,  was  a  brief  one,  ending  with 
his  death,  in  July,  1697,  less  than  one  year  after  his 
ordination,  though  he  had  preached  here  for  five 
years  previous  to  his  settlement.  The  ordination  of 
John  Hancock,  as  the  second  minister,  took  place  on 
November  2,  1698,  and  he  continued  to  be  the  pastor 
of  the  church  until  his  death,  December  5,  1752,  a 
period,  including  the  time  that  he  preached  here 
before  ordination,  of  fifty-five  years.  In  17.34  his  son, 
Ebenezer  Hancock,  was  ordained  as  his  colleague, 
i  and  continued  to  be  his  father's  assistant  until  his 
I  death,  in  January,  1739.  After  the  death  of  Rev. 
John  Hancock,  in  1752,  an  interregnum  of  three 
years  occurred,  during  which  various  persons  were 
heard  as  candidates,  including  Rev.  Timothy  Minot. 
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of  Concord;  Rev.  Mr.  Stearns,  of  Billerica;  Rev. 
Aaron  Putnam,  who  was  invited  lo  settle  over  the 
parish,  but  declined,  and  Rev.  Jonas  Clarke,  of  New- 
ton, upon  whom  the  town  and  church  finally  united 
by  a  vote  of  seventy  to  three,  alter  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer.  He  was  ordained  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1755,  and  remained  in  active  service  until  his 
death,  November  15,  1805,  thus  entering  upon  the 
fifty-first  year  of  his  ministrj'.  The  first  four  pastors 
of  the  parish,  therefore,  were  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry here  and  died  in  the  service  of  the  parish. 
Their  mortal  remains  rest  in  the  old  cemetery  with 
those  of  the  people  to  whom  they  ministered.  The 
tomb  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Eatabrook  is  one  of  the  old- 
est in  the  burial-ground,  bearing  the  date  of  1fi97. 
though  no  doubt  there  are  many  unmarked  graves 
much  older,  since  the  place  was  used  for  burial  pur- 
poses from  the  early  settlement  of  the  town.  The 
other  pastors  have  a  common  tomb,  that  of  the  Han- 
cock-Clarke families,  sealed  up  since  1844,  when  the 
body  of  the  last  of  Mr.  Clarke's  children  living  here 
was  placed  in  it. 

After  the  close  of  the  long  pastorate  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Clarke,  the  parish  again  gave  two  years  to  the  hear- 
ing of  candidates  before  another  minister  was  settled. 
In  May,  1807,  a  call  was  given  to  Rev.  Henry  Cole- 
man, which  he  declined.  Finally,  after  another  trial 
of  candidates,  the  church  and  congregation  united  in 
calling  Rev.  Avery  Williams  by  a  unauimous  vote. 
He  accepted,  and  was  ordained  as  the  fifth  pastor  on 
December  30,  1807,  at  a  salary  of  $600,  with  fifteen 
cords  of  wood  annually,  to  be  delivered  at  his  door,  and 
a  settlement  of  $1000.  He  was  to  be  the  minister  of 
the  parish  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  predeces- 
sors had  all  been  settled  on  the  same  condition,  which 
was,  indeed,  the  universal  custom  in  the  early  history 
of  New  England.  So,  likewise,  was  the  custom  of 
giving  a  sum  in  addition  to  the  salary,  called  "a  set- 
tlement." 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  charges  made  on  the 
town  records  for  Mr.  Williams'  ordinauon.  Evi- 
dently it  was  quite  an  elaborate  and  hilarious  affair. 
At  this  time  there  were  as  many  as  eleven  tavern.* 
and  stores  licensed  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors 
within  the  town,  and  they  received  a  generous  patron- 
age, especially  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  ordination 
of  a  new  minbler.  First,  the  council  met  and  rigidly 
examined  the  candidate.  After  he  had  shown  his 
proficiency  in  the  profound  and  difficult  questions  of 
theology,  and  that  he  had  passed  through  a  true  re- 
ligious experience  and  possessed  a  sound  Christian 
character,  the  services  of  ordination  were  performed. 
Then  ministers,  deacons  and  messengers,  with  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  church  and  parish, 
repaired  to  the  tavern  of  Amos  Muzzy,  Jr.,  where 
sumptuous  provision  was  made  for  their  entertain- 
ment. What  this  consisted  of  we  are  unable  to  tell, 
since  only  the  aggregate  charge  of  §139.78  appears 
upon  the  records  for  the  council  dinner.    The  sum  of 


$8  was  paid  "  for  spirits  and  luncheon  for  the  singers," 
and  "  four  mugs  of  toddy  furnished  the  men  who 
propped  the  meeting-house  galleries  for  the  ordina- 
tion, and  four  mugs  of  toddy  when  letting  the  bell  to 
be  rung;  "at  the  same  time  six  mugs  are  provided 
for  the  selectmen  when  letting  out  the  town's  poor. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  three  constables 
were  required  to  keep  order  at  the  ordination,  who 
were  paid  five  dollars  for  their  services,  and  that 
the  meeting-house  had  to  be  cleaned  at  an  additional 
expense  after  the  ordination  was  over.  A  charge  cf 
$2.33  for  new  strings  for  the  bass  viol,  and  $14.75  for 
"  moreen  "  for  the  pulpit  windows  completes  the  list 
of  ordination  expenses  in  the  First  Parish  eighty  years 
ago,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  was  consecrated  for  his 
work.  Surely,  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in 
public  sentiment  and  social  custom  since  that  time, 
when,  on  the  most  .solemn  occasion  and  for  the  most 
trifling  work,  spirituous  liquors  were  required,  that 
all  things  might  be  done  properly.  Jlr.  Williams' 
ministry  appears  to  have  been  a  harmonious  and 
prosperous  oue.  He  was  evidently  a  preacher  of 
more  than  average  ability,  and  very  acceptable  to  his 
people.  During  his  mini-'try  increased  attention  was 
given  to  church-music,  and  a  singing-school  was 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  town  for  many 
years.  In  1800  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  to  supply 
"  firewood  and  caudles,  to  encourage  the  singers  in 
keeping  a  school,  in  case  they  will  engage  to  sit  to- 
gether in  the  meeting-house  after  they  have  learnt." 
And  afterwards  we  find  fre<iuent  charges  for  the  re- 
pair of  musical  instruments  and  for  keeping  up  mu- 
sical instruction,  showing  that  this  part  of  public 
worship  was  much  encouraged  by  the  people. 

Rev.  Mr.  Williams  published  two  discourses  in  1813 
on  the  centennial  of  the  incorporation  of  Lexington. 
They  contain  much  valuable  information  regarding  the 
early  history  of  the  settlement  and  the  customs  of  the 
people.  He  gathered  up  many  interesting  facts 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  forgotten,  and  he 
deserves  grateful  remembrance  for  the  service  thus 
rendered  to  historic  knowledge.  His  health  seems  to 
have  been  feeble,  and  frequently  he  was  unable  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  On  this  account, 
probably,  there  was  increasing  uneasiness  and  dissat- 
isfaction in  the  parish.  But,  being  settled  for  life, 
the  connection  could  not  be  easily  dissolved.  Finally, 
in  August,  1815,  the  town  voted  to  pay  him  $615  to 
withdraw  and  bring  the  relation  to  an  end.  He  con- 
sented, and,  after  a  ministry  of  eight  years,  an  ami- 
cable separation  took  place,  and  the  parish  again 
entered  upon  the  experience  of  hearing  new  candi- 
dates for  settlement. 

The  people  appear  to  have  been  more  difficult  to 
please  than  ever,  and  not  until  February,  1819,  could 
they  unite  on  a  new  minister,  when  Rev.  Charles 
Briggs  was  chosen  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote,  and 
ordained  in  April  following  as  the  sixth  minister  of 
Lexington.    Mr.  Briggs  was  in  feeble  health  much  of 
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the  time  during  his  pastorate,  aud  was  occasionally 
obliged  to  give  up  liia  duties  and  travel  tor  ita  im- 
[>rovenient,  l)ut  he  continued  in  charge  of  the  parish 
for  sixteen  years,  when  he  asked  to  be  dismissed. 
His  request  was  granted,  and  in  July,  1835,  hia  re- 
lation with  the  parish  came  to  an  end.  He  had  a 
peaceful  and  prosperou.s  ministry.  He  gave  much 
attention  to  the  i)ublic  schools,  aud  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  young,  gathering  a  valuable 
library  for  their  use.  The  Sunday-school  was  organ- 
ised by  him  about  the  year  1830,  but  the  precise  date 
it  is  impossible  to  establish. 

He  ajipears  to  have  been  highly  respected  and  es- 
teemed by  the  town,  and  entrusted  with  importaut 
offices.  The  piiri.-^h  had  been  gradually  changing  its 
theological  basis  for  snme  time  before  the  settlement 
of  Mr.  Briggs,  and  during  his  niiniatry  appears  to  have 
become  distinctively  Unitarian  iu  faith  aud  atHlia- 
tion,  though  there  is  no  record  of  any  action  to  that 
ellecl.  The  old  covenant  was  never  I'ormally  dis- 
owned, but  its  use  seems  to  have  been  silently  aban- 
doned. Kev.  Jonas  Clarke  was  probably  what  was 
called  a  "  moderate  Calvinist,'' though  his  daughter 
"  Betty"  ofccu  a^^serte^l  that  he  was  an  Arminian,  the 
name  given  to  those  ol  the  okl  L^ougregational  order 
who  held  advanced  opinions  regarding  the  extent  of 
the  atonement. 

llev.  .Vvery  Willi.uus  was  evidently  more  conserva- 
tive in  his  views  ;  but  after  his  dismissal  from  the 
ministry  here  the  parish  gave  invitations  to  two  can- 
diilates  who  held  liberal  opinions  iu  theology,  and 
after  lliey  ilecliiud,  sellled  Kev.  Mr.  Briggs,  which 
imlicatcs  i.hat  the  parish  had  become  decidetlly  lib- 
eial  in  faith.  There  is  no  evidence  on  the  church 
recordf  o|  any  dissent  from  this  position.  It  ai>pears 
ti.  have  been  accepted  by  all  the  people. 

-V  year  pa.-'sed  away  before  the  next  minister  was 
chosen, — Rev.  W'iliiam  <  riay  .Swett,  who  was  ordained 
July  I.;,  l.Sui),  as  the  seventh  minister  of  Lexington. 
Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  separation  between 
the  town  and  parish,  but  they  were  one  and  the 
same.  .Mr.  ffwett  was  chosen  to  be  the  minister  at  a 
regular  lowii-meecing,  and  his  salary  fixed  at  $700 
per  annum.  No  mention  is  made  of  a  sum  for  a  set- 
tlement. He  continueil  in  the  pastorate  but  two 
years,  when,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  dismissed  and 
afterwards  settled  in  Lynn,  where  he  died  in  1843. 
Mr.  Swett  was  a  warm-hearted,  genial  man,  but  of  a 
somewhat  eccentric  character.  He  was  apparently 
devoted  to  his  work  aud  made  many  friends  in  the 
parish,  l>y  whom  he  is  pleiusantly  remembered.  After 
the  termination  of  Mr.  Swett's  ministry  the  parish 
continued  without  a  settled  pastor  for  six  years,  in 
the  mean  time  engaging  a  temporary  supply  for  the 
pulpit  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  .Lmong  those 
employed  were  Rev.  George  M.  Rice,  Rev.  William 
Knapp  and  Rev.  S.  B.  Cruft.  Other  religious  so- 
cieties had  been  formed  iu  the  town  and  they  claimed 
that  there  should  be  a  division  of  the  ministerial 
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fund.  The  members  of  these  societies  retained  their, 
connection  with  the  First  Parish  as  voters  and  sought 
to  compel  a  distribution  of  it.  A  long  and  bitter 
controversy  followed,  producing  much  alienation  be- 
tween families  and  friends,  and  preventing  the  settle- 
ment of  a  minister.  This  unfortunate  division  and 
strife  entered  into  town  aflairs  and  caused  great 
trouble  and  confusion.  Finally,  through  the  patient 
and  kindly  offices  of  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  who  was 
employed  as  the  minister  for  a  few  months,  a  settle- 
ment of  these  difficulties  was  arranged  by  a  division 
of  the  income  of  the  fund  among  the  existing  churches, 
to  be  made  annually.  All  parties  a-ssented  to  this  ar- 
rangement, and  the  town  gave  Mr.  May  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  service  he  had  rendered,  and  recom- 
pensed him  for  the  time  and  trouble  which  the  settle- 
ment had  caused  him.  In  1845  the  parish  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  town  and  placed  under  an  organiza- 
tion of  its  own,  and  all  similar  complications  prevented 
for  the  future.  Rev.  Jason  Whitman,  of  Portland, 
Me.,  was  unanimously  invited  to  settle  over  the  par- 
ish at  a  salary  of  $SK)0,  and  the  old  meeting-house, 
which  had  long  been  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  was 
reconstructed  at  heavy  expense  and  made  pleasant 
aud  comfortable.  Mr.  Whitman  accepted  the  invita- 
tion and  was  installed  as  the  eighth  minister  on  July 
30,  1845.  Unfortunately  the  destruction  of  the  meet- 
ing-house by  fire  on  the  night  before  it  was  to  be  re- 
dedicated,  December  17,  184(),  involved  the  parish  in 
new  strife  and  led  to  long  and  vexatious  suits  to  de- 
termine where  the  pecuniary  responsibility  belonged. 
Years  passed  away  before  these  matters  were  finally 
settled. 

Rev.  Mr.  Whitman  entered  upon  his  ministry  under 
favorable  auspices.  The  people  were  united  in  him. 
He  was  an  able  and  interesting  preacher  and  he  gave 
himself  to  his  work  with  hearty  devotion.  He  wiis 
deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  temperance  and 
anti-slavery,  and  firm  and  fearless  in  their  advocacy. 
The  prospect  of  a  long  and  useful  ministry  opened 
invitingly  before  him,  and  the  church  seemed  tobe 
entering  upon  a  period  of  substantial  prosperity. 
But  in  January,  1848,  before  completing  the  third 
year  of  his  pastorate,  he  was  suddenly  removed  by 
death,  to  the  great  disappointment  and  grief  of  his 
people.  Mr.  Whitman  was  the  author  of  several  bio- 
graphical and  controversial  works,  besides  a  volume 
of  sermons  and  many  addresses  and  maga/.ine  articles 
which  he  published.  The  new  meeting-house,  erected 
after  the  destruction  of  the  previous  one,  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  soon  after  his  death. 

Following  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Whitman  came  that 
of  Rev.  Fiske  Barrett,  who  was  ordained  as  the  ninth 
pastor  iu  September,  1849,  but  continued  only  about 
three  years,  when  he  resigned  and  left.  Two  years 
later,  September,  1854,  Rev.  N.  A.  Staples  was  or- 
dained as  his  successor — the  tenth  minister  of  the 
parish.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  with  much  en- 
thusiasm and  devotion.    The  people  were  heartily 
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.united  in  his  support,  and  his  ministry,  of  a  little 
more  thai^»two  years,  appears  to  have  been  prosper- 
ous and  peaceful.  In  November,  185(),  he  resigned 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Unitar- 
ian Church  in  Milwaukee.  Here  he  remained  until 
the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  when  he 
was  chosen  chaplain  of  the  Sixth  Wisconsin  Regiment, 
Col.  Lysander  Cutler's,  and  entered  the  service  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  severe  exposure  of 
the  field  brought  on  a  long  sickness,  which  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  army.  He  resumed  his 
profession,  and  was  settled  over  the  Second  Unitarian 
Society  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  But  his  health  was  never 
restored,  and  ;iftera  few  mouths  lie  was  utterly  pros- 
trated and  died  February  5,  1864. 

Rev.  Leonard  J.  Livermore  succeeded  Mr.  Staples, 
and  was  installed  in  October,  1S57.  During  his 
ministry  of  nine  years  he  was  active  and  self-sacri- 
ficing in  his  work.  He  succeeded  in  paying  otf  a 
heavy  indebtedness  which  bad  hung  over  the  parish 
like  a  mill-stone  from  the  losses  incurred  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  old  ciiurch.  He  labored  earnestly  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  public  schools,  and,  during  the 
war,  for  the  aid  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field  and  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals.  A  man  of  fine 
scholarly  tastes,  and  gentle,  loving  spirit.  In  Sep- 
tember, ISOG,  he  resigned  the  pastorate  and  ciosrd 
liis  connection  with  the  parish  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Livermore  was 
settled  over  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Danvers,  where 
he  remained  for  nearly  twenty  years,  greatly  beloved 
by  his  people.  He  died  in  Cambridge,  after  a  long 
illness,  in  June,  1886. 

Mr.  Livermore  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  West- 
cott,  who  was  installed  June  26,  1867,  the  twelfth 
minister  of  the  parish.  During  Mr.  Westcott's  min- 
istry a  spacious  and  pleasant  chapel  was  added  to 
the  meeting-houae,  containing  Sunday-school  and 
library  room,  and  a  large  parish  parlor,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  sewing  society  and  for  other 
uses.  In  the  basement  a  supper-room  and  kitchen  were 
constructed  for  social  occasions,  and  all  arrangements 
made  for  the  purposes  of  a  working  religious  society. 
Mr.  Westcott  labored  faithfully  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  Sunday-school  and  the  church.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  organization  of  Gary  Library,  and 
was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  town  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  establishing  and  open- 
ing it  to  the  public.  During  the  fourteen  years  of 
his  ministry  he  acted  as  one  of  the  trustees,  and  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  selection  of  books  and  the 
management  of  its  affairs.  To  him  and  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Porter  the  town  is  deeply  indebted  for  this  valuable 
library.  In  June,  1881,  Mr.  Westcott  resigned  his 
pastorate,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Melrose.  His 
pastorate  there  was  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  one, 
but  was  suddenly  terminated  by  his  death  July  14, 
1883.    His  loss  was  sincerely  mourned  by  his  people. 


who  had  become  warmly  attached  to  him  in  his 
l)rief  ministry. 

The  present  pastor,  Rev.  C.  .\. Staples,  was  installed 
October  .31,  ISSl.  During  his  ministry  the  meeting- 
hou.se  has  been  remodeled,  newly  carpeted  aud 
painted,  the  organ  reconstructed,  new  furnaces  put 
in  and  stone  ste]>s  in  front  to  replace  wooden  ones, 
at  a  total  cost  of  more  than  jTiOOO.  The  meeting- 
house is  now  in  thorough  repair,  and  is  a  substantial 
and  pleasant  edifice.  There  are  connected  with  the 
parish  about  110  families,  and  the  services  of  wor- 
ship are  fairly  well  attended.  The  Sunday-school 
contains  twelve  classes,  numbering  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  scholars,  including  a  iirimary-class  of  eigh- 
teen, and  two  cla.sscs  of  young  men  and  women. 
There  is  a  temperance  society  connected  with  it  of 
fifty-eight  members,  holding  meetings  once  a  month, 
and  a  Christian  Union  cjf  young  jieople  for  religious 
improvement  and  charitable  work.  The  Ladies' Sew- 
ing t^ociety  has  from  twenty  to  thirty  members  en- 
gaged in  working  for  de-titute  families  anil  for  chil- 
dren at  home  and  abroail.  The  Lend-a-Hand  .""ocielv 
of  young  ladies  i.s  engaged  in  work  for  hospitals  and 
benevolent  societies.  There  is  also  a  Women  s 
Branch  of  the  Unitarian  Auxiliary  Society,  number- 
ing about  thirty  members,  holding  meetings  monthly 
for  mutual  religious  improvement  and  the  collection 
of  funds  for  missionary  work.  The  young  i>eople's 
societies  have  supported  a  student  in  the  Tuskegee, 
Ala.,  Normal  School  for  three  years,  and  have  con- 
tributed to  support  an  Indian  school  in  Montana 
among  the  Crow  Indians. 

Such  is  the  liistory,  the  present  condition  and 
work  of  the  old  First  Parish  of  Lexington.  Its 
present  meeting- house,  erected  in  1847,  is  the  fourth 
built  since  the  organization  of  the  parish  in  I6'.i2. 
The  audience-room  contains  two  large  tablets,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  pulpit,  inscribed  with  appro- 
priate passages  of  Scripture  expressing  the  faith,  hope 
and  love  of  the  Christian  church.  These  were  pre- 
sented by  the  late  Mrs.  Maria  Cary.  It  has  also 
a  beautiful  marble  font  presented  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hayes  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Hon.  Franci> 
B.  Hayes,  a  member  of  the  parish,  who  died  in 
September,  1884.  The  old  pulpit  Bible,  pre- 
sented by  Governor  John  Hancock,  in  1793,  is 
still  carefully  preserved,  chough  no  longer  in  use. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  communi<in  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  church,  the  gifts  of  deceased  members 
through  the  nearly  two  centuries  of  its  existence.  A 
portion  of  these  was  given  to  the  church  in  East 
Lexington,  an  ofl^shoot  of  the  First  Parish,  and  are 
now  in  possession  of  Follen  Church  in  that  village. 
They  are  simple  memorials  of  men  and  women  to 
whom  the  church  was  dear  while  they  lived,  and  who 
left  these  tokens  of  their  love  and  reverence  for  it 
after  they  had  gone  to  the  church  above. 

The  Baptist  Chcrch  was  the  earliest  organized 
in  the  town  after  the  First  Parsh.    There  appear  to 
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have  been  some  people  of  this  persuasion  here  for 
rifty  years  before  the  formation  of  a  church.  They 
were  connected  with  the  Baptist  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  attended  worsliip  there.  In  1787  Thomas 
<  ireen  was  tlie  pa.stor.  These  people  refused  to  pay 
a  ministerial  ta.x  in  Lexington,  as  appears  from  the 
town  records,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  exacted  of 
them  by  the  authorities.  Probably  this  was  after  a 
law  had  been  passed  exempting  those  persons  from 
the  miniMterial  tax  who  brought  certificates  of  their 
connection  with  some  church  other  than  that  of  the 
parish  where  they  were  living,  and  that  they  were 
paying  there  for  the  support  of  the  institutions  of  re- 
ligion, f^uch  a  provision  was  made  for  the  relief  of 
the  Baptists,  (Quakers  and  other  dissenters  from  "the 
standing  order."  The  exaction  of  the  tax  by  Lexing- 
ton, therefore,  was  illegal,  if  tbe  Baptists  brought  the 
proper  certificates.  However  this  may  have  been, 
the  record  states  that  Rev.  Mr.  Green  made  complaint 
ot  the  injustice  done  to  his  Lexington  parishioners, 
and  an  action  was  brought  against  the  town  to  re- 
cover damages.  The  case  was  not  allowed  to  come  to 
trial;  the  authorities,  probably,  finding  themselves 
in  the  wrong,  a  settlement  was  made  with  the  Bap- 
tists in  the  following  year  (1788),  and  they  were  no 
longer  compelled  to  pay  for  the  support  of  a  church 
in  wliicli  they  did  not  believe.  Services  of  worship 
were  probably  held  by  them  occasionally,  and  the 
rite  of  baptism  by  iuimersion  was  performed,  but 
they  were  chieHy  connected  with  the  Baptists  in 
Cambridge  and  Walthani  up  to  1830,  when  regular 
preaching  was  commenced  in  the  town.  In  1833 
Rev.  T.  P.  Kiii)es  became  the  pastor,  and  in  the  same 
year  a  church  Wiis  organized  ;iud  a  meeting-house 
erected  on  Main  .Street,  a  little  south  of  Vine  Brook, 
where,  with  extensive  additions  and  repairs,  it  still 
remains.  The  site  for  the  meeting-house  was  gen- 
erously given  to  the  society  by  Benjamin  Muzzy.  In 
ISo-j  Rev.  ().  A.  Dodge  was  ordained  and  settled  over 
the  church,  and  under  his  ministry  it  was  prosperous 
and  many  additions  were  made  to  its  numbers.  But 
after  a  ministry  of  five  years  he  died  in  May,  1845, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  following  year  by  Rev.  C. 
M.  Bowers,  who  remained  in  charge  until  February, 
184t),  when  he  resigned  and  left.  Mr.  Bowers  is  re- 
membered as  an  ardent  temperance  advocate,  and  by 
his  advanced  opinions  on  the  subject  awakened  much 
opposition.  In  the  autumn  of  1847  Rev.  Ira  Leiand 
became  the  pastor,  and  continued  in  the  service  of 
the  church  for  ten  years.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  public  schools,  and  gave  much  attention  to 
their  welfare  as  chairman  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  is  remembered  in  the  town  as  a  devoted  pastor 
and  a  useful  citizen.  After  Mr.  Leiand  left,  in  1857, 
the  society  had  no  permament  pastor  for  many  years, 
but  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  various  persons,  for 
short  periods  of  time,  until  Rev.  Dr.  Pryor  came  to 
live  in  the  town,  when  he  was  employed  as  the 
preacher  and  pastor,  though  he  was   never  settled 


over  the  society.  This  arrangement  continued  for 
ten  years,  when  he  withdrew,  owing  to  jys  declining 
health  and  the  lack  of  success  in  the  work.  At  this 
time  the  society  had  become  very  much  reduced,  and 
the  idea  of  selling  the  meeting-house  and  abandoning 
the  enterprise  was  seriously  considered.  Happily, 
through  the  protestations  of  one  of  the  members — 
Mrs.  Charles  Tidd — the  proposition  was  given  up 
and  the  organization  preserved  for  new  growth  and 
usefulness.  Through  Mrs.  Tidd's  influence.  Rev. 
Russell  H.  Conwell  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  revive  the  church  from  its 
languishing  condition  by  his  bold  and  aggressive 
spirit.  The  hope  was  speedily  realized.  He  entered 
into  his  work  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  his  popu- 
lar manners  and  style  of  preaching  drew  in  numbers 
of  new  families  and  gave  tbe  society  much  additional 
financial  strength.  He  began  at  once  the  remodel- 
ing and  enlargement  of  the  meeting-honse.  It  wa.s 
completely  tr.^n8formed  without  and  within  ;  a  church 
parlor  was  added,  a  spire  constructed  in  place  of  the 
old  square  tower  and  a  bell  procured  ;  windows  of 
colored  glass  were  put  in,  and  the  handsome  and 
commodious  audience-room  furnished  with  comforta- 
ble seats,  and  also  a  baptistery,  making  it  substantially 
a  new  building.  At  the  rededication  a  large  congre- 
gation from  the  town  and  from  sister  churches  in 
other  places  assembled  to  join  in  the  services  and  ex- 
press their  hearty  interest  in  the  revival  of  the  so- 
ciety's prosperity.  Mr.  Conwell's  novel  methods  and 
style  of  preaching  attracted  large  congregations,  and 
his  pulpit  ministrations  proved  very  apceptable  to  the 
people.  In  the  two  years  of  his  ministry  he  certainly 
wrought  a  great  change  in  the  affairs  and  prospects 
of  the  society.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  received  a 
call  to  a  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia,  which  was 
accepted,  and  in  that  new  and  larger  sphere  his  suc- 
cess appears  to  have  been  equally  extraordinary.  The 
church  building  and  the  revived  prosperity  of  the  so- 
ciety are  due  to  his  persistent  labors  and  his  execu- 
tive ability — a  monument  to  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
denominational  growth  and  up-building.  Succeed- 
ing Mr.  Conwell  came  Rev.  Charles  L.  Rhoades,  a 
man  of  marked  ability  and  of  sincere  Christian  con- 
viction and  faith.  He  toiled  earnestly  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  church,  and  made  many  devoted  friends, 
both  within  and  beyond  the  bounds  of  denominational 
lines.  But  the  contrast  between  him  and  his  prede- 
cessor was  too  great  to  secure  the  interest  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  people ;  and,  after  a  ministry  of  about  a 
year,  he  left  to  take  charge  of  a  church  in  West  Ac- 
ton. His  withdrawal  from  the  church  produced 
some  alienation  and  loss  of  members. 

Rev.  Win.  P.  Bartlett  followed  him  in  a  ministry 
of  a  single  year,  when  he  left  for  another  field,  finding 
it  difficult  to  secure  co-operation  and  harmony. 

The  present  minister  is  Rev.  Leonard  B.  Hatch, 
who  was  installed  over  the  church  in  1887.  The  society 
is  now  enjoying  a  good  degree  of  harmony  and  pros- 
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perity.  Many  new  families  have  been  added  to  the 
congregatidh  and  new  members  to  the  church.  A 
valuable  organ  has  been  purchased  and  placed  iu  the 
audience-room  beside  the  pulpit,  adding  much  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  service.  An  earnest,  religious 
spirit  pervades  the  church,  and  frequent  |)rayer  antl 
conference  meetings  are  held.  A  warm  and  hearty 
social  life  is  also  maintained.  The  number  of  fami- 
lies represented  iu  the  congregation  is  about  seventy. 
There  is  a  flourishing  Christian  Endeavor  fSociety  ol 
sixty-two  members  connected  with  the  church  and  a 
Sunday-school  of  124  members  with  eleven  teachers. 
The  ladies'  sewing  society  is  liirge  and  active  in  good 
works.  Thus  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Hatch  has  been 
peaceful  and  jjrosperous. 

The  SEfOND  Coxuregationai,  Soc'iety. — The 
village  of  Ea&t  Lexington  and  that  portion  of  the 
town  lying  south  and  west  of  it,  being  remote  from  the 
First  Parish  meeting-house,  naturally  desired  a  place 
of  worship  more  convenient  of  access.  As  early  as 
1S;>3  they  began  to  agitate  the  formation  of  a  society 
in  that  village,  and  for  this  purpose  they  .isked  fur 
one-half  the  income  of  the  ministerial  fund.  The 
town  refused  to  yield  it  and  the  demand  was  made  and 
refused  many  times  during  the  next  ten  years.  Fi- 
nally it  was  determined  to  »y  the  experiment  of  es- 
tablishing preaching  in  the  east  village.  A  hall  was 
engaged  for  the  purpose  and  a  subscription  opened  to 
pay  the  expenses  for  one  week.  The  first  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Follen,  on  April  5, 
1835.  The  subscription  was  again  circulated  for 
means  to  su[>ply  another  Sunday's  preaching  and 
again  forathird;  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  people 
were  so  much  encouraged  that  they  made  a  subscrip- 
tion for  six  months  and  voted  to  employ  Dr.  Follen 
for  that  period.  In  this  way  the  preaching  was  con- 
tinued for  a  year,  and  after  that  from  one  year  to 
another  by  a  new  subscription.  Dr.  Follen,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  and  J.  S.  Dwight,  being  the  minis- 
ters. In  the  mean  time  an  organization  was  formed 
called  "  The  Christian  Association,"  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  religious  worship,  and  in  1839  a  meeting- 
house was  built  costing  about  $4000.  Dr.  Follen  was 
chosen  as  their  minister  and  was  active  in  securing 
the  means  to  erect  the  building  and  place  the  society 
upon  a  permanent  basis.  He  was  an  able  and  fearless 
preacher,  yet  of  a  mild  and  gentle  spirit.  Driven 
from  his  native  land  for  his  devotion  to  liberal  opin- 
ions in  government  and  religion,  he  became  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  slave  in  this  country  and 
encountered  great  prejudice  and  opposition  for  that 
reason.  But  the  people  of  East  Lexington  were 
heartily  united  in  his  support,  and  his  influence  in 
the  village  and  town  was  steadily  growing.  Before 
the  dedication  of  the  new  meeting-house  Dr.  Follen 
spent  a  few  weeks  in  New  York,  where  his  wife  was 
detained  by  sickness.  On  the  night  of  January  5, 
1840,  while  on  his  way  home  to  attend  the  dedication, 
he  was  lost  on  the  Sound  by  the  burning  of  the 


steamer  "Lexington,"'  that  fearful  disaster  in  which  so 
many  helpless  jieople  perished.  It  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  young  society,  by  whom  he  was  sincerely  bi/- 
loved.  The  event  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  village 
and  the  town,  and  indeed  over  all  this  portion  of  the 
.State,  where  many  of  the  lost  were  well  known.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  the  society  recovered  from  this 
calamity.  No  attempt  was  made  to  settle  another 
minister  during  the  next  three  or  four  years,  but  ser- 
vices of  worship  were  maintained  regularly  by  <liH>r- 
ent  ministers  ;  among  these  were  Revs.  Mr.  Burton, 
Charles  Sewell  and  Samuel  .1.  May,  the  latter  at  that 
time  principal  of  the  Normal  .School,  .\fter  the  di- 
.vision  of  the  income  of  the  ministerial  fund  amoiiu 
the  four  churches  then  existing  in  the  town,  "The 
Christian  Association  "  organized  as  the  Second  ( 'oii- 
gregational  Society,  and  proceeded  to  settle  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Dorr  as  their  minister.  His  installation  took 
place  on  the  2d  of  .luly,  1S4-"),  and  he  remained  until 
.\ugn8t  1,  1S40.  Mr.  Dorr  labored  earnestly  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  society,  but  it  was  difiii-ult  tn  "-aise 
the  sum  required  for  current  expenses,  and  he  fell 
that  his  salary  was  too  heavy  a  burden  for  the  peii|>le. 
as  well  as  an  inadei|uate  support  for  Lis  family.  Ac- 
cordingly he  resigned  and  left.  In  November  of  the 
same  year  William  F.  Bridge  was  ordained  and  set- 
tled as  his  successor,  who  also  left  after  a  ministry  of 
two  years.  The  pulpit  wa-s  again  supplied  by  a  variety 
of  preachers  employed  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  until 
1S5.'(,  when  Rev.  E.  I'.  Crufts  became  the  stated  supply. 
In  IStiO  Rev.  Caleb  Stetson  took  charge  of  the  society 
and  continued  as  their  minister  for  three  or  four 
years,  when  Rev.  William  T.  Stowe  was  employed. 

The  First  F-viversalist  Society  of  Lexington 
was  organized  in  the  east  village  in  the  year  1845  ; 
but  worship  had  been  maintained  for  several  years 
before  this,  and  a  meeting-house  was  erected  as  early 
as  1840.  Rev.  James  M.  Usher  was  the  tirst  minister, 
continuing  about  five  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Revs.  C.  H.  Webster,  W.  B.  Randolph  and  .F.  A. 
Cooledge.  The  society,  finding  itditiicuk  to  raise  the 
means  for  maintaining  religious  worship,  was  obliged 
to  depend  on  a  temporary  supply  of  the  pulpit,  and 
finally  united  with  the  Second  Congregational  Society 
in  the  settlement  of  Rev.  5Ir.  Stowe.  A  new  organ- 
ization was  formed  under  the  name  of  "  The  Church 
of  the  Redeemer;"  the  Universalist  meeting-house 
was  sold,  extensive  repairs  were  made  upon  the  meet- 
ing-house of  the  Second  Society,  and  both  congrega- 
tions united  in  worshiping  there.  These  arrange- 
ments were  finally  consummated  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1865,  consolidating  the  societies. 
Under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe  the  Church 
of  the  Redeemer  was  prosperous,  and  the  attendance 
upon  worship  larger  than  ever  before.  Many  new 
families  were  brought  in,  and  there  was  a  substantial 
increase  of  financial  strength.  In  1869  Rev.  Mr. 
Stowe  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  society  reluctantly 
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accepted  his  resignatiou  after  a  micistry  of  seven 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett, 
who  was  employed  until  1873,  when  Rev.  E.  S.  Elder 
was  settled,  who  continued  to  minister  to  the  society 
witli  acceptance  until  1880.  The  relation  was  harmo- 
nious, and  Mr.  Elder  won  many  friends  outside  his 
parish,  and  rendered  good  .service  to  the  public 
schools.  He  resigned  to  accept  a  call  to  the  Unita- 
rian Church  in  Franklin,  N.  H.  After  this  the  pul- 
pit wa.s  supplied  by  various  ministers,  among  whom 
were  Rev.  C.  .T.  Staples,  of  Reading,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Gray,  of  .-Vrlington,  who  held  service  in  the  after- 
noon. In  Oct.,  1885,  W.  H.  Branigan,  a  student  from 
the  Divinity  School  of  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  and  ordained  on  the  14th  of  that  month. 
He  remained  for  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Thompson,  who  came  from  Andover, 
N.  H.,  and  is  still  in  charge.  In  1886,  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature,  the  name  of  the  organization  was 
changed  from  the  "  Church  of  the  Redeemer  "  to  that 
of  "  Pollen  Church,"  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
noble  Christian  man  who  was  the  first  minister.  May 
it  always  bear  that  honored  name,  and  prove  by  its 
good  works  and  its  earnest  spirit  a  worthy  monument 
to  his  memory ! 

H.iNCofK  Coni;reuation.a.l  Church.  —  This 
church  was  organized  May  "JO,  18GS,  with  twenty-four 
members;  fourteen  families  being  represented  in  the 
congregatiou.  The  old  Academy  building  was  pur- 
chased by  the  church,  remodeled  and  fitted  up  as  a 
place  of  worship,  making  a  neat  and  plea.sant  raeet- 
ing-hou.se.  Mr.  Edward  (i.  Porter  was  employed  to 
supply  the  pulpit  during  the  suniiuer.  His  ministra- 
tions proved  so  acceptable  that  in  the  autumn  follow- 
ing he  was  invited  to  become  the  p:ustor,  and  on  (Jet. 
1st  waa  ordained  and  installed  in  that  office.  For  the 
first  four  years  the  church  received  some  pecuniary 
assistance  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  woi-ship.  but 
in  the  fifth  year  it  became  self-supporting.  It  has 
steadily  grown  in  numbers,  in  financial  strength,  and 
in  benevolent  and  missionary  activity.  The  contri- 
butions of  Hancock  Church  to  various  denominational 
organizations,  outside  of  its  own  expenses,  have  been 
extremely  liberal,  and  up  to  Jan.  1,  1890,  amounted 
to  $t)761.t)5,  an  average  of  more  than  .'?300  per  annum 
during  the  twenty-two  years  of  its  existence.  The 
membership  now  numbers  109,  and  seventy  families 
are  included  in  the  congregation.  The  system  of 
weekly  offerings  has  been  in  operation  in  the  church 
for  some  time,  and  has  proved  very  succea.sful  in 
raising  funds  for  missionary  and  benevolent  work. 
Connected  with  the  church  there  are  three  ladies' 
societies  engaged  in  home  and  foreign  missionary 
enterprises.  An  active  and  flourishing  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  is  also  connected  with  it,  having 
a  membership  of  thirty-five.  The  Sunday-school 
contains  sixteen  classes,  with  a  membership  of  130 
scholars.  Many  adult  members  of  the  congregation 
are  connected  with  it  as  teachers  or  scholars.    The 


church  is  now  about  commencing  to  build  a  new 
meeting-house,  having  outgrown  its  present  accom- 
modations. A  site  has  been  purchased  on  Monument 
Street,  opposite  the  Common,  and  a  large  subscrip- 
tion made  towards  the  erection  of  a  handsome  and 
commodious  edifice.  The  location  is  a  prominent 
and  beautiful  one.  It  is  designed  to  build  of  stone, 
and  the  .structure  will  undoubtedly  be  a  credit  to  the 
church  and  an  ornament  to  the  village.  Hancock 
Church  has  been  fortunate  in  retaining  the  same  pas- 
tor through  all  the  years  of  its  history — Rev.  E.  G. 
Porter.  He  has  faithfully  ministered  to  its  people 
now  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  been 
the  leader  in  all  its  enterprises.  And  not  only  in  the 
work  of  the  church,  but  also  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  town,  the  schools, 
the  Public  Library,  the  Historical  Society  and  other 
organizations  for  the  improvement  of  society.  In 
many  ways  he  has  proved  a  patriotic  and  valuable 
citizen.  His  relations  with  Hancock  Church  have 
been  harmonious  and  bis  ministry  successful. 

Church  of  our  Redeemer.— The  last  of  the 
Lexington  churches  to  be  organized  was  the  Episco- 
pal. There  had  been  families  of  this  faith  in  the 
town  for  some  years  before  religious  services  were 
held.  They  worshipped  with  the  other  churches,  or 
with  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Arlington.  But  at 
length,  after  several  accessions  to  their  numbers  from 
new  families  moving  into  town,  it  was  thought  advis- 
able to  begin  services  of  worship.  Accordingly  the 
Town  Hall  was  opened  for  that  purpose,  and  the  first 
service  held  there  on  April  8,  1883.  The  meetings 
were  continued  in  the  same  place  for  a  few  Sundays, 
when,  feeling  much  encouraged  by  their  success,  the 
congregation  hired  a  hall  on  Main  Street,  near  Vine 
Brook,  and  fitted  it  up  for  their  use.  After  two  years 
it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  house  of  worship  ;  a  lot  was 
purchased  at  the  corner  of  Merriam  and  Oakland 
Streets,  and  work  commenced  on  the  foundation  in 
November,  1885.  The  building,  a  neat  and  attractive 
edifice  handsomely  furnished,  was  completed  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  and  the  first  service  held  in  it  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1880.  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
about  $5000,  including  the  site,  and  was  paid  for  in 
full  by  the  generous  contributions  of  the  people  and 
their  friends.  It  was  formally  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Paddock,  June  16, 1887.  The  building  is  of  wood,  and 
lia.s  a  seating  capacity  of  about  150.  The  first  organ- 
ization as  an  Independent  Mission  was  effected  in 
April,  1884.  Sub.sequently  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation organized  as  a  corporation  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  state  under  the  name  of  the  "  Parish  of 
the  Church  of  our  Redeemer."  This  was  effected  on 
October  15, 1885,  and  the  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed, viz. :  Senior  Warden,  Robert  M.  Lawrence ; 
Junior  Warden,  Albert  Gritfiths;  Clerk,  Alexander 
.S.  Clarke ;  Treasurer,  George  S.  Jackson.  The  Rev. 
Wilford  L.  Robbins  was  ordained  and  installed  as  the 
first  rector  June  22,   1884.    He  remained  in  office 
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above  three  years,  and  resigned  November  27,  1887,  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  become  the  dean  of  the  Epis- 
copal Cathedral  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Robbing  la- 
bored earnestly  to  build  up  the  church,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  man  of  rare  gifts  as  a  preacher  and  of 
fine  culture. 

The  Kev.  Gustavus  G.  Nitolls  succeeded  Mr.  Bob- 
bins, and  remained  in  charge  until  April  1, 1889,  when 
he  left.  Since  that  time  the  church  has  been  without  a 
pastor  but  services  of  worship  are  maintained  regu- 
larly, the  pulpit  being  supplied  from  Sunday  to  Sunday 
by  young  men  from  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School  in 
Cambridge.  Various  organizations  for  charitable  and 
social  purposes  are  connected  with  the  church,  and  a 
Sunday-school  is  maintained.  The  congregation  is 
considerably  enlarged  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months  by  transient  residents  in  the  town,  many  of 
whom  are  of  that  faith. 

The  Ro.man  Catholic  Church. — The  preaching 
of  this  faith  appears  to  have  been  established  in  Lex- 
ington nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  or  about  1865. 
At  first,  services  were  held  in  private  houses,  by 
Father  John  Qualey,  now  of  Woburn.  The  move- 
ment was  organized  as  a  mission  annexed  to  the 
church  in  Arlington,  and  ministered  to  by  the  priest 
of  that  parish.  When  the  Universalist  meeting-house 
in  East  Lexington  was  sold,  it  was  purchased  for  the 
use  of  the  mission  and  worship  was  held  there  until 
the  erection  of  a  church  building  at  the  central  vil 
lage  in  1876.  The  mission  steadily  grew  in  numbers 
and  activity  under  successive  priests,  among  whom 
was  Fr.  Harkins,  now  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
was  greatly  respected  and  beloved  by  the  people, — 
and  Fr.  Sheehan,  his  siu-ceasor.  In  1S8G  the  mission 
was  detached  from  the  Arlington  Parish  and  organ- 
ized as  a  church  under  Fr.  P.  Kavanaugh,  who  was 
ordained  and  placed  in  charge  that  year,  and  who 
still  ministers  to  this  people.  At  the  same  time  a 
mission  in  Bedford  was  organized  and  attached  to  the 
Lexington  Parish,  to  which  Fr.  Kavanaugh,  also  min- 
isters, holding  services  in  both  places  each  Sunday. 
The  church  edifice  in  Lexington  is  a  large  wooden 
structure,  of  Gothic  architecture,  substantially  built, 
in  the  basement  of  which  the  services  have  been  held 
The  audience-room  above  i»  now  being  finished  and 
will  be  spacious  and  handsome,  with  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  700.  The  church  building  occupies  a  plea."anL 
and  prominent  site  on  Monument  Street,  a  little  west  ol 
the  Common,  and  has  large  grounds  around  it.  Near 
it  is  a  parsonage  erected  in  1885,  and  occupied  by  Fr. 
Kavanaugh.  The  church  numbers  about  IGO  families, 
and  the  congregation  is  undoubtedly  the  largest 
and  the  most  regular  in  attendance  of  any  in  town. 
A  temperance  society  is  connected 'with  it  which 
holds  its  meetings  on  the  first  Sunday  evening  of 
each  month.  The  church  has  been  very  active  in 
various  enterprises  to  raise  money  for  the  completion 
of  its  meeting-house,  and  its  people  have  been  most 
generous  and  successful  in  their  eUbrts.     They  cherish 


the  expectation  of  being  soon  rewarded  with  an  at- 
tractive and  commodious  place  of  worship. 
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MIS(  KLI.AMCors. 

IsDU-iTiilKS. — Lexington  has  always  been  chieHy 
engaged  in  agriculture.  -\.t  the  beginning  it  was 
known  a.sThe  Farms,  and  it  has  remained  almost  ex- 
clusively a  community  nf  farmers  until  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  during  which  time  a  considerable 
.iddition  has  been  made  ti  the  population  of  people 
engaged  in  business  in  Boston  and  other  cities,  who 
now  make  it  their  home.  The  products  of  the  farms 
are  chiefly  hay,  vegetables,  fruit  and  milk.  In  the 
production  of  milk  it  stands  among  the  higbest,  if 
not  the  highest  in  the  United  .'States,  as  shown  by  the 
census  of  1880,  when  it  reached  a  total  of  721.000 
gallons.  A  large  ipiantity  is  sent  from  the  railroad 
station  in  the  central  village  to  Boston.  .Some  of 
this,  however,  is  gathered  in  from  the  adjoining 
towns.  But  the  number  of  men  and  teams  engaged 
in  collecting  milk  from  the  farms  and  retailing  it  to 
customers  in  Boston,  Cambridge, Somerville,  Woliurii, 
Newton  and -Waltham,  is  very  large.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  the  most  prominent  industry  of  Llie 
town.  On  .some  of  the  farms  there  are  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  cows,  kept  for  making  milk.  The  exten- 
sive production  of  milk,  of  course,  causes  a  large 
consumption  of  hay  and  grain,  and  much  of  this  is 
brought  into  the  town  from  other  States.  It  is  a 
branch  of  farming  which  continually  eiiricJies  ami 
improves  the  land,  pre])aring  it  to  yield  more  abund- 
ant crops  of  hay  and  vegetables.  Considerable 
quantities  of  fertilizer  are  used,  and  the  manure 
wagons  are  running  half  the  year  bringing  the  pro- 
duct of  the  city  stables  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the 
fields.  Lexington  farms,  on  the  whole,  are  well 
tilled,  and  rank  among  the  most  productive  in  .Mid- 
dlesex County.  What  profit  is  received  from  this 
industry  in  our  town  it  is  impos.sible  to  say.  Few 
farmers  keep  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
in  a  manner  which  makes  it  easy  to  form  any  esti- 
mate of  the  balance.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  the  profit  is  small  and  uncertain.  The  higher 
wages  paid  farm  laborers,  the  large  increase  of  taxes, 
the  severe  competition  with  the  farms  of  the  West 
and  the  vegetable  gardens  of  the  .South,  bear  hard 
on  the  farmers  of  New  England  and  reduce  their 
profits  to  the  minimum.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  the 
farmers  are  living  in  better  style  than  ever  before  ; 
their  dwellings  are  more  comfortable,  their  stock  is 
better  housed  and  cared  for,  their  tools  and  vehicles 
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are  more  costly  and  convenient,  their  fields  more 
productive  and  their  life  more  enjoyable  than  that 
of  the  farmers  of  a  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  and 
large  towns.  They  may  not  be  growing  rich  as  rap- 
idly as  some  others,  but  their  condition  is  certainly 
improving,  and  their  life  probably  has  in  it  as  much 
freedom  and  happiness  as  that  of  any  class  in  the 
country. 

There  has  never  been  much  manufacturing  in 
Lexington.  No  doubt  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  very  little  water-power;  none,  indeed,  that  is 
permanent  and  reliable.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
town  we  find  that  saw-mills  and  grist-mills  were 
built  on  Vine  Brook  and  Munroe  Brook,  and  for  a 
long  time  were  maintained  there.  A  saw-mill  was 
erected  near  East  Lexington  as  early  as  lG/)0,  proba- 
bly by  Edward  Winship,  who  owned  large  tracts  of 
land  in  that  vicinity,  a  portion  of  which  is  still 
owned  and  occupied  by  his  descendants.  It  must 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  saw-mills  erected  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  privilege  was  occu- 
pied by  a  mill  or  a  shop  of  some  kind  until  quite  re- 
cently, when  the  construction  of  the  Arlington  water- 
works rendered  it  no  longer  available.  Other  mills 
for  simple  mechanical  work  have  been  built  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  town.  Near  the  Burlington  line, 
on  Vine  Brook,  is  a  privilege  used  for  a  long  period 
to  run  a  grist  and  saw-mill  ;  but  all  these  have  been 
abandoned,  and  now  there  is  no  mill  in  Lexington  of 
any  kind  run  by  water-power.  In  the  ea.-ft  village 
formerly  an  extensive  business  was  carried  on  in  the 
dressing  of  furs.  Mr.  Ambrose  Morrill  was  engaged 
in  it  for  about  forty  years,  employing  many  people, 
and  Mr.  Eli  Robbins  carried  on  the  same  business  for 
a  time.  The  tanning  of  leather  on  a  small  scale  was 
likewise  established  in  tiiat  village,  hut  was  long 
since  given  up.  None  of  these  industriea  now  remain 
in  the  town. 

The  principal  manufacturing  establishment  in 
Lexington  now  is  that  of  Mr.  Matthew  H.  Merriam 
for  making  strip  or  ribbon  trimmings.  His  manu- 
factory is  on  Oakland  Street,  a  one-story  building, 
200  feet  in  length,  erected  in  1882.  The  business 
was  originally  established  in  Charlestnwn  in  1857, 
where  it  was  conducted  for  more  than  twenty  five 
years  under  the  firm  style  of  Merriam  &  Norton. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Norton,  in  1880,  Mr.  Merriam 
purchased  his  interest,  and,  erecting  a  convenient 
building  for  the  purpose,  removed  the  business  to 
Lexington,  which  had  previously  been  his  home  for 
some  twelve  years  or  more.  The  articles  made  at  this 
establishment  embrace  a  great  variety  of  goods 
adapted  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
and  articles  of  clothing,  and  are  auxiliary  to  many 
other  industries.  They  are  made  from  fancy  leather, 
morocco  and  textile  fabrics  of  various  kinds.  The 
establishment  is  taid  to  be  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  of  its  kind  in  the  country.     Its  goods  find  a 


ready  market  not  only  throughout  the  United  States, 
but  also  in  foreign  countries.  The  warehouse  for  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  these  goods  is  located  on 
High  Street,  Boston.  From  thirty  to  thirty-five 
hands  are  employed  in  this  establishment  at  the 
present  time.  About  half  a  million  square  feet  of 
fine  leather  and  morocco,  and  two  hundred  thousand 
yards  of  cotton  cloth,  including  enameled  cloth,  sile- 
sia  and  fine  cambric,  are  used  in  this  manufactory  an- 
nually, producing  about  eighteen  million  yards  of 
goods.  Mr.  Merriam  has  associated  with  him  in  the 
management  of  the  business  his  two  sons,  N.  H.  and 
E.  P.  Merriam.  The  work  in  the  factory  is  light  and 
pleasant,  and  many  women  and  girls  are  employed 
who  make  excellent  wages  after  learning  to  do  it. 

The  Lexingtoa  Gear  Works,  belonging  to  Mr. 
George  B.  Grant,  have  been  recently  established  in  a 
building  on  Fletcher  Street,  erected  for  the  purpose. 
This  establishment  manufactures  all  kinds  of  iron 
and  brass  gearing,  from  that  having  a  diameter  of  an 
inch  to  that  of  six  feet.  The  business  requires  a 
large  amount  of  costly  machinery  and  the  best  skilled 
labor.  Mr.  Grant  is  an  educated  and  practical  me- 
chanic, and  has  built  up  an  extensive  business  in 
Boston,  where  his  works  were  originally  established, 
and  where  the  larger  portion  of  them  still  remain. 
The  plant  in  Lexington  is  now  doing  well,  and  he  is 
receiving  constant  orders  from  many  other  depart- 
ments of  machinery  business.  He  makes  it  a  spe- 
cialty, and  the  manufacture  of  gears  is  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection.  It  is  designed  to  gradually 
enlarge  the  business  by  adding  a  foundry  for  the  cast- 
ings and  other  branches  to  make  it  more  complete. 
It  bids  fair  to  bring  considerable  business  to  the  town 
and  add  many  skillful  mechanics  to  the  population. 

The  Lexington  Grain-Mill  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Whitcher  is 
located  near  the  central  railroad  station,  and  does  a 
large  business  in  preparing  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
feed  for  market.  This  business  has  been  established 
for  several  years,  and  has  been  steadily  enlarged  un- 
til an  extensive  trade  has  been  built  up  in  supplying 
the  surrounding  country.  A  steam  mill  was  erected 
a  few  years  since,  and  large  quantities  of  grain  are 
ground  and  retailed  to  the  farmers  of  this  and  the  ad- 
joining towns. 

Near  the  grain-mill  is  the  lumber-yard  of  Mr. 
<jeorge  E.  Muzzy,  where  all  kinds  of  lumber  and 
building  material  are  kept  on  sale.  This  business  has 
been  steadily  growing,  until  it  has  become  quite  ex- 
tensive and  prosperous.  It  has  stimulated  building 
enterprises  in  the  town,  bringing  the  frames  of  houses 
and  barns  directly  from  the  mills  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  rendering  their  erection  more  expe- 
ditious and  economical.  A  large  amount  of  building 
has  been  done  in  Lexington  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  Mr.  Muzzy  has  been  prompt  and  earnest  in  meet- 
ing the  wants  of  builders.  The  outlook  for  continued 
and  enlarging  prosperity  in  his  business  appears  most 
encouraging.   He  has  recently  associated  with  him  as 
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a  special  partner  Mr.  J.  W.  Skillings,  of  Winchester, 
a  man  long  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  and  bring- 
ing to  the  business  valuable  experience. 

In  the  central  village  of  Lexington  there  are  three 
retail  grocery-stores,  two  dry -goods  and  notion-stores, 
two  tin  and  sheet-iron  shops  united  with  a  general 
plumbing  business,  one  dealing  in  furnaces  and 
stoves,  two  meat-shops,  also  running  peddling  carts, 
one  harness  and  hardware-store,  one  boot  and  shoe 
store,  with  a  newsdealer's  department,  and  one  drug- 
store, two  wheelwright-shops  and  two  blacksmitli- 
shops.  These  comprise  the  chief  business  establish- 
ments of  the  place.  In  East  Lexington  there  are  two 
retail  stores,  two  blacksmith-shops,  a  meat  market 
and  a  post-ofBce.  In  the  east  village  there  is  a  pop- 
ulation of  several  hundred.  Tliey  are  engaged  in 
gathering  up  and  retailing  milk,  in  raising  vegetables 
and  fruits  for  the  city  markets,  in  the  cultivation  of 
plants  and  Howers,  and'  in  such  indu.itries  as  have 
been  already  mentioned.  Several  of  the  neighboring 
farms  and  residences  are  the  country-seats  of  men  do- 
ing business  in  Boston.  The  diversified  and  |(ic- 
turesijue  scenery  of  this  section  of  the  town  makes  it 
desirable  for  summer  homes  or  for  permanent  resi- 
dences. 

The  Hotels  of  Lexinoton. — Three-fourths  of  a 
century  ago,  when  the  travel  was  by  stiige-coaches  and 
all  transportation  of  freight  by  teams,  the  taverns  of 
this  town  were  numerous  and  well  patronized.  The 
principal  thoroughfares  were  liberally  planted  with 
them,  and  elderly  people  call  to  mind  no  less  than 
twelve,  where  good  cheer  wa.s  provided  for  man  .and 
beiist.  In  all  these,  of  course,  spirituous  liquors  were 
sold,  and  also  at  the  grocery-stores,  numbering  five  or 
six.  But  the  old  taverns  were  obliged  to  pull  down 
their  signs  and  close  their  iloore  soon  after  the  whistle 
of  the  locomotive  was  heard  in  our  land. 

Lexington  now  has  but  four  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment, viz. :  the  Willard  House,  in  East  Lexing- 
ton, and  the  Russell  House,  the  Massachusetts  House 
and  the  Monument  House  in  the  centre  village. 
Three  of  these, — the  Willard,  the  Russell  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts House — are  chiefly  patronized  by  summer 
visitors,  of  whom  there  are  considerable  numbers  dur- 
ing the  seaaon.  They  are  well  kept,  and  families  from 
the  city  often  come  here  lor  a  (|uiet  country  home 
many  years  in  succession.  People  in  feeble  health, 
or  exhausted  by  over-work,  find  the  atmosphere  pure 
and  bracing,  and  a  residence  of  a  few  weeks  often 
prove.s  wonderfully  invigorating.  To  sickly  children 
especially  the  Lexington  air  and  life  is  stimulating 
and  healthful.  Thus  the  hotels  .are  generally  well 
patronized,  and  are  sometimes  filled  to  overflowing 
with  guests.  The  Massachusetts  House  receives  that 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  identical  building 
erected  by  the  State  at  Philadelphia  for  the  accom- 
modation of  its  oflicials  and  people  at  the  Centennial. 
It  was  purchased  of  the  State  by  Mr.  Muzzy,  taken 
down  and   brought  to  this  place,  where   it  was  re- 


erected  and  fitted  up  as  a  hotel.  It  remains,  huwever, 
very  much  aa  it  was  originally,  both  without  and 
within,  and  with  an  adjoining  house  affords  pleiLsant 
rooms  for  many  gne.sts.  If  the  old  tiiverna  have  dis- 
appeared, so  also  have  many  of  the  old  customs  asso- 
ciated with  them.  Spirituous  liquors  are  no  longer 
sold  under  the  protection  of  law  in  Lexington.  .V 
strong  public  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  no  license,  and 
at  the  last  municipal  election  it  gave  'he  emphatic 
majority  of  200  votes. 

LEXiXfiTON  SAVlN(is  Baxk. — This  institution  was 
incorporated  in  1S71.  It  began  in  a  small  w.ay  and 
has  been  steadily  gaining  in  favor  among  all  classes 
of  people.  The  management  from  the  start  has  been 
of  the  most  economical  and  conservative  character. 
Its  oflicers  have  served  the  depositors  for  the  most 
part  without  compensation.  Mr.  (ieorge  W.  Robinson, 
the  president  from  the  beginning,  has  devoted  nnnh 
time  to  it.s  aflairs  and  always  deilined  ti>  accept  any 
compensation.  The  treasurer  has  been  paid  a  small 
salary,  but  the  whole  cost  of  management  fur  l.s>'.' 
barely  reached  ^i-'JOO,  with  7S-')  opt  n  accnimt-s  and  de- 
posits, including  the  guaranlee  fiiinl  ol'sjdii.oiMl.  '1  lie 
institution  has  paid  two  and  oiie-lialf  per  cent,  semi- 
annual dividends  for  many  years,  besides  steailily 
adding  to  the  guarantee  fund.  The  investments  are 
chiefly  in  mortgages  on  real  estate  in  this  and  neigh- 
boring towns.  Many  of  tlie  depositors  are  laboring 
meu  and  girls  at  service  in  families.  .\s  a  means  of 
encouraging  habits  of  industry  and  forethought,  the 
savings  bank  has  had  a  most  .salutary  in(h;erice.  In 
this  way  it  has  done  much  in  helping  ialiorers  to  buy 
land  and  make  ple:isant  homes  for  tbems.dves.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  workingmen  of  the  town  pos- 
sess such  homes,  and  are  sol>er,  pr(H|)eroiis,  respect- 
able people.  The  savings  bank  occupies  a  room  in 
the  town  building  and  is  open  on  the  afternoon.s  ol 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  in  each  week. 

Water- WiiKKs. — Town  water  is  supp.lied  by  the 
Lexingt<m  Water  Company,  a  |)rivale  enter)>rise,  in- 
corporated in  1881.  About  live  miles  of  mains  have 
been  laid  in  the  streets  running  through  Main  Street 
nearly  to  the  Arlington  line.  The  water  is  taken 
from  wells  in  a.  meadow  at  the  foot  of  Concord  Hill, 
half  a  mile  southwest  of  the  central  village.  In  addi- 
tion to  two  large  wells  dug  for  the  purpose,  an  arte- 
sian well  has  recently  been  drilled  to  the  depth  of  18.3 
feet,  of  which  175  feet  is  in  solid  rock.  This  ha-s  a 
diameter  of  six  inches  and  has  been  tested  by  forty- 
eight  hours'  consecutive  pumping,  which  drew  a  large 
number  of  gallons  per  minute  without  exhausting  the 
supply.  From  these  wells  the  water  is  pumped  into 
a  stand-pipe  having  a  cap.acity  of  upwards  of  1)0,000 
gallons,  and  standing  at  an  elevation  of  141)  feet  above 
the  pumping  station,  and  giving  a  pressure  of  sixty 
cubic  feet  per  square  inch  at  the  town  hall,  half  a  mile 
distant.  The  town  is  supplied  with  fifty-one  hydrauts 
for  fire  purposes  under  contract  with  the  company,  at 
an  annual  cost  of  about  $1-100.     The  water  is  taken 
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by  about  250  consumers  and  75,000  gallons  are  sup- 
plied daily.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  stands 
near  the  top  of  their  list  for  purity.  The  supply  has 
been  largely  increased  by  the  artesian  well,  and  is  now 
considered  ample  for  the  wants  of  the  town  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Closely  related  to  a  supply  of  pure  water  is  a  sys- 
tem of  drainage.  At  present  the  drainage  of  the  cen- 
tre village  is  into  Vine  and  North  Brooks  ;  but  this 
i.s  not  sufficient  or  satisfactory.  A  competent  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  by  the  town  to  consider 
the  subject  carefully  and  report  a  system  of  drainage 
for  consideration.  This  committee  have  had  a 
thorough  survey  made  and  have  examined  different 
methods  of  disposing  of  sewage.  The  plans  which 
seem  most  feasible  are  two :  first,  a  system  of  dispos- 
ing of  it  at  some  central  point  by  means  of  purifica- 
tion through  chemical  agency  ;  the  other  to  make 
oounection  with  the  Mystic  Valley  sewerage  system 
through  Arlington.  The  first  coat  of  the  latter  plan 
will  be  heavy,  but  in  the  end  it  may  be  thecheaper,  for, 
when  once  completed,  the  annual  expense  of  mainte- 
nance will  be  light ;  whereas  the  former  method, 
though  not  very  expensive  at  first,  will  require  a  con- 
siderable annual  expenditure.  The  committee  will 
be  able  soon  to  report  the  method,  in  their  judgment, 
best  fitted  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  the 
town  will  be  called  upon  to  take  final  action  upon 
this  important  matter.  There  is  no  doubt  but  an  effi- 
cient system  will  be  adopted  and  put  in  operation  as 
speedily  as  possible.  The  subject  is  one  of  vital  in- 
terest to  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitant.''. 

The  Ga.s  C'o.mpany. — This  company  w:w  incorpor- 
ated in  1874  with  a  capital  of  $-.'",0(10,  taken  largely 
by  citizens  of  the  town.  The  gas  is  made  from  crude 
petroleum  by  the  J-lenlow  process,  it  gives  a  gas  of 
great  brilliancy  and  of  about  thirty  candle-power 
against  eighteen  candie-power  tor  coal  gas.  The 
consumption  is  small  and  only  about  one  and  a  ([uar- 
ter  million  feet  are  manufactured  annually.  The 
company  has  laid  four  miles  of  mains  on  the  princi- 
pal streets  and  supplies  the  Town-Hall,  the  churches, 
the  stores,  the  hotels,  the  railroad  station  and  about 
100  families,  besides  eighty-five  street  lamps.  It  haj 
not  been  a  financial  success  thus  far,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  works  were  once  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  mains  at  first  laid  were  of  wood,  coated  with  ;is- 
phaltuni,  which  proved  a  failure  and  had  to  be  re- 
placed with  iron  pipe,  causing  a  considerable  addi- 
tional expense.  Experiments  are  now  being  made  to 
manufacture  a  gas  of  less  candle-power,  which  can  be 
furnished  at  less  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  cost  at 
present  appears  to  be  high,  but  owing  to  its  greater 
illuminating  power  it  is  doubtful  if  the  actual  cost  is 
more  than  coal-gas  affording  the  same  amount  of 
light. 

The  Post-Office. — At  first  the  centre  post-office 
was  kept  in  the  Merriam   house,  on  the  eaat  side  of 


the  Common,  or  rather  in  a  small  room  attached  to 
the  house  and  still  standing.  It  remained  there  and 
in  the  store  of  the  Merriams  for  a  long  period.  The 
house  being  used  as  a  tavern,  and  near  to' the  meeting- 
house, made  the  place  convenient  for  the  people  of 
the  town.  The  post-office  was  open  for  an  hour  at 
noon  on  Sunday  to  accommodate  people  living  away 
from  the  village.  Afterwards  Mr.  John  Davis  was 
appointed  postmaster,  and  he  removed  the  office  to 
his  hou.se  on  Main  Street,  opposite  the  railroad  sta- 
tion. Here  it  remained  for  nearly  twenty-five  years, 
during  which  time  Mr.  Davis  continued  in  charge. 
After  his  removal  Mr.  L.  G.  Babcock  was  appointed 
postmaster  and  has  held  the  office  up  to  the  present 
time,  now  more  than  twenty-three  years.  Mr.  Bab- 
cock was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  and 
saw  hard  service  in  the  Western  Army.  He  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson  and 
remained  all  night  on  the  field,  his  garments  frozen 
to  the  ground  in  his  own  blood.  His  administration 
of  the  office  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  people,  and 
in  the  political  changes  of  these  twenty  years  there 
has  been  no  disposition  to  seek  his  removal.  The 
office  is  now  a  third-class  money-order  office,  and  the 
business  is  steadily  increasing.  The  number  of  pieces 
of  mail  matter  received  per  month  averages  15,000^ 
through  the  year,  and  the  number  sent  out  amounts 
to  12,000  pieces. 

The  Lexington  Historical  Society. — This  so- 
ciety was  organized  in  March,  188(1,  for  the  purpose 
of  awakening  an  interest  in  local  history  and  pre- 
serving important  matter  relating  thereto  in  danger 
of  being  lost  and  forgotten.  It  has  a  membership  of 
men  and  women  amounting  now  to  more  than  200. 
Regular  meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  ot 
the  months  of  October,  December,  .January,  March 
and  .Vpril,  and  special  meetings  as  business  may  re- 
i|uire,  when  papers  are  read  by  the  members  on  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  town,  and  to 
families  belonging  to  the  town,  with  occasional  papers 
of  a  broader  scope.  The  admission  fee  is  one  dollar 
and  the  annual  due  fifty  cents.  The  society  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  its  proceedings  and  of  papers  read 
by  some  of  its  members,  making  a  book  of  250  pages, 
with  pictures  of  the  first  school-house  of  the  town,  of 
the  second  and  third  meeting-houses,  of  the  old  Mun- 
roe  tavern,  and  of  the  old  academy  building.  The 
papers  contain  much  valuable  information  concern- 
ing some  of  the  most  prominent  events  and  indi- 
viduals connected  with  Lexington  history.  The 
large  and  striking  picture  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
in  the  Town-Hall  by  Henry  Sandham,  costing  $4000, 
was  purchased  and  hung  there  by  the  society,  the 
money  being  raised  by  subscription  through  the  so- 
licitation of  the  members.  Some  valuable  relics  illus- 
trating the  life  of  our  ancestors  and  the  events  of  our 
history  have  been  given  to  the  society  and  are  care- 
fully preserved;  books  also  and  pamphlets  that  relate 
to  important  matters.    The  society  has  held  memorial 
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services  annually  on  the  aaniveraarj'  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  at  which  the  children  of  the  public 
schools  were  present  and  lessons  of  patriotism  incul- 
cated. On  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Washing- 
ton's visit  to  Lexington,  November  5,  1889,  the  occa- 
sion was  observed  by  a  banquet  at  the  Russell  House 
with  appropriate  songs  and  speeches.  It  was  an 
evening  of  great  interest  and  was  heartily  enjoyed  by 
a  large  company.  Thus  the  society  has  done  and  is 
doing  an  important  work  in  stimulating  the  study  of 
local  history  and  preserving  valuable  knowledge  and 
memorials  of  the  past  that  were  likely  to  be  left 
behind  and  forgotten. 

The  Field  and  Garden  Club. — This  organiza- 
tion was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  town  by  cultivating  a  taste  for  well- 
kept  side-walks,  borders,  yards  and  lawns  ;  planting 
trees  along  the  highways,  and  taking  care  of  public 
grounds.  It  has  a  membership  of  fifty  men  and  wo- 
men, who  pay  an  annual  due  for  the  objects  of  the 
society — one  dollar  for  gentlemen  and  fifty  cents  for 
ladies.  The  members  have  accomplished  a  good  deal 
in  various  directions  for  village  improvement,  secur- 
ing appropriations  from  the  town  for  concrete  walks 
and  street-crossings  ;  caring  tor  shade-trees  along  the 
roads,  and  inducing  people  to  keep  their  grounds  in 
order.  The  care  of  the  Common  has  been  given  up 
to  the  club  by  the  town  and  appropriations  made  an- 
nually to  be  expended  by  them  in  keeping  it  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  There  has  been  a  great 
change  for  the  better  in  the  appearance  of  the  town 
in  the  last  ten  years,  owing,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  the 
attention  which  has  been  called  to  these  matters  by 
the  Field  and  Garden  (JIub.  The  road-aides  have 
been  improved  and  much  has  been  done  in  making 
concrete  walks.  A  public  taste  has  been  fostered  for 
adorning  yards  and  grounds  with  flowering  plants 
and  shrubs,  and  this  taste  is  constantly  increasing, 
making  the  town  more  beautiful  and  attractive.  The 
Field  and  Garden  Club  has  also  done  a  good  work  by 
contracting  with  nurseries  for  ornamental  trees  at 
wholesale  rates  and  disposing  of  them  to  the  people 
of  the  town  at  cost,  thus  encouraging  the  planting  of 
trees  by  everybody.  It  has  also  secured  favorable  ac- 
tion from  the  town  in  regard  to  the  location  of  side- 
walks, so  as  to  leave  a  border  for  grass  and  trees  be- 
tween the  walk  and  the  road-bed,  adding  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  roads.  In  these  and  other  ways  this 
organization  has  proved  a  public  benefit. 

There  are  several  social  and  secret  societies  in  the 
town  which  appear  to  be  in  a  fairly  prosperous  con- 
dition. 

Tbe  Hiram  Lodge  of  Masons  was  formed  more 
than  a  century  ago  and  contained  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  town.  A  hall  was  obtained  and  fitted  up 
for  their  use  in  the  old  Munroe  tavern,  where  their 
meetings  were  held.  Owing  to  the  death  or  removal 
of  many  of  the  members,  the  lodge  became  much 
weakened  and  was  finally  transferred  to  West  Cam- 


bridge, (now  Arlington),  where  it  is  active  and  flour- 
ishing. Subsequently  the  Simon  W.  Robin.^on 
Lodge  of  Masons  was  organized  here  and  now  num- 
bers about  sixty  members.  It  appears  to  be  well  sus- 
tained and  is  the  means  of  much  usefulness  in  the 
community. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  In- 
dependence Lodge,  No.  -tT),  was  chartered  in  Septem- 
ber, 1882.  This  organization  hai  a  hall  where  the 
meetings  are  held,  in  Norris  Block,  and  numbers 
forty-one  members. 

The  Lexington  Yoi-no  Men'.s  Cathomc  Ly- 
ceum has  been  recently  formed  for  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement.  They  have  a  hall  in  a  new 
building  lately  erected  on  Main  Street,  and  a  mem- 
bership of  thirty.  It  promises  to  be  an  organization 
of  great  helpfulness  to  the  members,  and  has  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  Father  Kavanau<;h,of  the  Cath- 
olic Church. 

Besides  these  societies,  there  are  two  or  three  finan- 
cial clubs  among  the  young  men,  whose  objeut  is  the 
saving  and  safe  investment  of  their  earnings.  These 
organizations  are  carefully  managed  and  have  been 
eminently  successful  in  their  plans. 

There  are  two  book  clubs,  whose  object  is  the  tak- 
ing of  papers  and  magazines  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers. A  large  number  of  the  leading  periodicals  of 
this  country  and  of  England  are  subscribed  for  and 
passed  from  house  to  house  each  week,  thus  bringing 
within  the  reach  of  many  families  the  best  reading 
of  the  time.  Women's  clubs  for  mutual  ira|>r(ivement, 
where  books  are  read  and  discussed  by  the  members, 
and  lectures  upon  subjects  of  literary  interest  are 
given,  form  a  striking  feature  of  Le.xingtou  society. 
There  are  several  of  these  organizations,  and  an  ele- 
vating and  refining  influence  goes  out  from  them  into 
many  homes. 

A  male  chorus,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent 
leader,  has  been  maintained  for  several  years,  and 
many  fine  concerts  have  been  given.  The  town  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  musical  talent,  both  instru- 
mental and  vocal,  and  the  male  chorus  has  done  much 
to  develop  it  and  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  good 
music  in  the  community. 

Municipal  Statistics. — The  assessor's  valuation 
of  Lexington  for  1889  was  1^3,19.3,000,  and  the  amount 
of  tax  was  $42,000,  making  a  rate  of  §12.70  on  a  thou- 
sand. Total  number  of  tax-payers  was  1233,  of 
whom  498  paid  a  poll-tax  only.  The  number  of 
dwelling-houses  was  590.  Number  of  horses,  549. 
Number  of  cows,  1248.  Marriages  registered  during 
the  year,  16 ;  whole  number  of  births,  50 ;  whole 
number  of  deaths,  60. 

The  town  holds  some  important  trust  funds  for 
charitable  objects.  Besides  that  of  Cary  Library, 
already  noticed,  it  has  a  cemetery  fund  amounting  to 
nearly  $3000,  for  the  perpetual  care  of  burial  lots  in 
the  town  burying-grounds ;  the  Bridge  fund,  founded 
by  Samuel  Bridge,  amounting  to  $4000,  for  the  assist- 
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ance  of  deserving  persons  not  in  the  almshouse. 
Nearly  one-half  of  this  fund,  however,  came  from  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerry,  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  Whitcomb,  of  this  town  ;  there  being  no  rela'.ives 
near  enough  to  claim  it,  the  State  bec.ime  the  legal 
heir,  but,  on  the  [letition  of  people  of  the  town,  it 
was  turned  over  to  Lexington,  and  given  to  the 
Bridge  fund.  The  Gammell  fund  of  *500,  bequeathed 
by  the  late  Jonas  Gammell,  the  income  to  be  u.sed  for 
supplying  additional  comforts  for  the  sick  and  aged 
at  the  alms-house.  These  funds  are  in  charge  of 
committees  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  in- 
come ia  used  in  accordauce  with  the  directions  of  the 
donors. 

The  Old  Families  of  Le.mxuton-.— The  Bridge 
family,  long  numerous,  ami  very  prominent,  both  in 
municipal  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  is  no  longer  rep- 
resented by  any  male  descendant  of  that  name.  The 
Bowman  family,  which,  for  several  generations,  occu- 
pied a  leading  position  in  society,  and  some  of  whose 
members  long  held  the  highest  offices  of  the  town, 
has  become  extinct,  and  the  old  homestead  has  long 
been  in  the  possession  of  strangers.  The  Marrett 
family,  descendants  of  President  Dunster,  of  Har- 
vard University,  from  which  have  sprung  noted  min- 
isters, lawyers  and  statesmen,  have  no  representative 
in  Lexington  to-day,  and  nothing  but  a  cellar-hole 
now  marks  the  place  where  they  lived.  The  Hastings 
family  has  no  one  representing  that  name,  long 
honored  with  the  confiilence  of  the  people,  thougli 
the  old  homestead  is  owned  and  occupied  by  Miss 
Alice  B.  (?ary,  (laughter  of  Maria  Hastings  C'ary,  who 
did  «)  much  for  the  improvement  of  r,fxiiii;ton.  The 
Tidd  family  was  among  the  earliest  settlors,  and,  for 
a  long  (period,  riiaintaiiied  an  honorable  position  in 
the  town,  and  rendered  good  service  to  the  schools 
and  churches,  lii:t  it  has  wholly  disappeared,  and  the 
house  which  they  occupied  for  •JrtO  years  has  fallen  to 
decay.  The  t 'handlers  were  formerly  numerous  and 
inHuential,  both  in  political  and  military  affairs,  but 
only  a  very  few  persons  bearing  the  name  now  re- 
main among  us.  Thus,  two  and  a  half  centuries  have 
witnessed  great  changes ;  many  families  becoming 
extinct,  and  the  descendants  of  others  removing  to 
the  new  States  and  cities  of  the  West,  spreading  far 
and  wide  throughout  the  country. 

Other   families  o(  the  early   inhabitants   are  still 
strongly  rooted  in  the  soil,  thiiu«li  sending  out  shoots 
that  have  become  vigorous  and  fruitful    in    distant  i 
places.     Among  these  are  the  -Munroes,  the  Cutlers,  ; 
the  Browns,  the  Reeds,  the  Harringtons,  the  Lockes, 
the  Wellingtons,  the  Mu/.zys,  the  Parkers,  the  Fiskes.  I 
the  Smiths  and  others  who,  in  the  two  centuries  and  j 
more  of  our  liistory,  have  maintained  their  position 
in  the  town,  and  are  still  strong  in  numbers  and  vig-  [ 
orous  in  activity.  I 

Many  new  familes   have  come  in   during  the  last  j 
twenty-tive  years  to  make  good  the  places  of  those 
who  have  disappeared,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral 


character  of  the  people  has  suffered  no  deterioration 
by  the  infusion  of  new  blood  into  Lexington  society  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  enterprise  of  its  people,  their 
interest  in  learning,  their  concern  for  the  good  name 
of  the  town,  their  devotion  to  its  historic  associations, 
their  readiness  to  reach  out  the  helping  hand  to  those 
in  distress,  and  their  fidelity  in  the  support  of  civil 
and  religious  institutions,  were  never  more  earnest 
and  hearty  than  they  are  to-day.  And  we  may  confi- 
dently look  forward  to  a  future  of  permanent  growth 
and  substantial  prosperity.  The  coming  generations 
are  sure  to  be  imbued  still  more  with  the  spirit  of  the 
fathers,  and  do  no  discredit  to  the  old  historic  town. 


BIO(.iRAPHICAL. 


rOLONEL    WILLIAM    MUNROE. 

Colonel  William  Munroe  was  a  direct  descendant 
in  the  fourth  generation  from  the  emigrant,  William 
.Munroe,  who  settled  in   Lexington  (then   Cambridge 
Farm:*)  about  1()60,  and   who  came  to  this   country 
from  England   in  16.52.    The  family  was  of  Scotch 
origin,  and,  taking  up  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in 
the  eastern   portion  of  the  town,  where  for  genera- 
tions they  resided,  the  district  came  to  be  known  as 
Scotland,  a  name  which  it  retains  to  this  day.    Col- 
onel William  was  born   in   1742,  and  received  the 
name  of  his  father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather, 
a  name  which  has  been   perpetuated  in  the  Lexing- 
ton family  down  to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty   years,  by   men  living  within   a 
mile  of  the  original  settler's   home.      Much  of  the 
land  taken  up   by  the  first  William  still  remains  in 
the  po.ssession  of  his  descendants,  showing  how  firmly 
rooted  the     Munroes  have   been    in    Lexington  soil. 
Colonel    William    was   orderly  sergeant    of   Captain 
Parki-r's  company  of  minute-men.     On    the  evening 
of  the  18th  of  April,    177.'>,  he   was  placed    in  com- 
mand of  a  guard  of  eight  men  at  the  house  of  Parson 
Clarke  to  protect    Hancock    and    Adams  who    were 
spentliiig  the  night   there.     After  the  alarm  of  Paul 
Pievere  he  conducted  them  to  a  place  of  safety  about 
two  miles  distant  and  returned  in  season  to  form  the 
line  of  minute-men  on  the  Common  before  the  British 
attack.     He  was  actively  engaged  in   the  subsequent 
events  of  the  war,  at  Cambridge  on  the  17th  of  June, 
in    the   siege  of  Boston  and    in    the   northern  army 
which   captured    Burgoyne,    where    he  was    lieuten- 
ant in  a  Lexington  company.     After  the  conclusion 
of  peace  he  became  prominent  in  town  affairs,  occu- 
pying the  position  of  selectman  for  nine  years  and 
representing  Lexington    in   the  Legislature  for  two 
years.     He  was  appointed  colonel   in  the  Middlesex 
Militia,  and  marched   his  regiment  in  pursuit  of  the 
rebels  during  Shays'   Insurrection.     In   1822  Colonel 
Munroe  personated  Captain  Parker  in  reacting,  the 
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battle  of  Lexington,  forming  the  line  of  minute-men 
where  he  formed  it  on  that  eventful  evening  forty- 
seven  years  before,  and  using  the  words  of  Captain 
Parker  to  the  men,  which  are  now  inscribed  on  the 
boulder  placed  on  the  spot  where  he  stood. 

Colonel  Munroe  kept  the  old  Munroe  tavern,  long 
known  and  popular  as  a  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment. Here  General  Washington  and  his  attendants 
were  received  in  November,  1789,  while  the  President 
was  on  his  northern  tour;  and  provided  with  a  sump- 
tuous dinner.  The  venerable  house  still  remains  in 
posession  of  his  descendant,  William  A.  Munroe,  a 
grandson,  and  is  little  changed  from  its  appearance  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  It  was  used  as  a  hospital 
by  the  retreating  British  army  on  the  19th  of  April, 
after  coming  within  the  lines  of  Percy's  reinforce- 
ments, and  before  leaving  it  they  piled  up  the  furni- 
ture in  the  bar-room  and  set  it  on  fire.  Happily  our 
men  were  able  to  extinguish  the  fire  before  much 
damage  was  done. 

Colonel  Munroe  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
five  years,  dying  October  30,  1827,  and  leaving  an 
honorable  record  of  service  to  his  native  town  and 
country. 

HON.   FRANCIS  B.  HAYE.S. 

Mr.  Hayes  was  a  native  of  South  Berwick,  Maine, 
where  he  was  born  in  1819,  when  the  State  was  still 
a  district  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  the  son  of  Judge 
Hayes,  of  the  York  County  Probate  Court,  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College  and  a  lawyer  of  extensive  prac- 
tice in  that  portion  of  the  State.  The  family  of  Judge 
Hayes  consisted  of  twelve  children,  six  sons  and  six 
daughters,  all  of  whom  lived  to  adult  age.  The 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Lord,  a  fam- 
ily some  of  whose  members  were  long  connected  with 
Dartmouth  College.  Thus  Francis  was  born  .ind 
grew  up  under  conditions  favorable  to  literary  tastes 
'and  social  refinement.  He  attended  the  academy  in 
his  native  town,-  and  completed  his  preparatory  stud- 
ies at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  entering  Harvard  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen  and  graduating  at  twenty. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  his  father's  ofiice, 
and  after  completing  the  usual  course  was  admitted 
to  the  Suffolk  County  bar  of  Boston.  Here  he  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  industry  and  ability  in  his 
profession  and  secured  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
practice  before  reaching  his  thirtieth  year.  Being 
employed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  an  embarrassed 
railroad,  he  was  so  successful  in  unraveling  its  difficul- 
ties and  placing  it  in  a  sound  and  prosperous  condi- 
tion that  his  reputation  as  a  sagacious  business  man 
was  established  and  he  was  much  sought  after  in  sim- 
ilar cases.  Great  confidence  was  placed  in  his  judg- 
ment in  railroad  building  and  management.  Large 
enterprises,  involving  the  expenditure  of  many  mil- 
lions, were  placed  in  his  hands.  He  was  wonderfully 
successful  in  the  construction  of  new  roads  in  the 
West,  and  in  reorganizing  those  which  had  become 


embarrassed  and  unremunerative  through  unwise 
management.  Mr.  Hayes  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  colonization  of  Kansas  with  Free  State  men 
when  that  territory  was  organized  and  opened  to  set- 
tlement. He  was  an  active  worker  in  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  which  ac- 
complished much  in  saving  that  State  from  the  con- 
trol of  slaveholders,  and  consecrating  it  to  freedom. 
In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  LowerHouseof  the  Leg- 
islature from  Boston,  and  in  the  following  year  to  the 
Upper  House.  He  was  instrumental  in  carrying  through 
a  bill  for  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  factories 
and  shops  for  women  and  children  to  ten  hours  per 
day,  and  other  legislation  to  protect  them  in  manu- 
facturing establishments  from  overwork  and  abu.se. 
Mr.  Haye.s  was  identified  with  the  Republican  party 
from  its  organization,  and  received  the  nomination 
for  Congress  in  the  caucus  of  the  party  for  the  Fifth 
District  in  the  election  of  1884.  He  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  elected  had  not  death  snatched  him 
away  from  the  honors  that  seemed  so  near. 

In  his  Lexington  home  Mr.  Hayes  t/)ok  great  de- 
light and  pride.  He  bought  originally  a  few  acres  of 
the  old  Hancock-Clarke  farm  and  gradually  added  to 
it  by  additional  purchases  until  it  became  a  magnifi- 
cent estate  of  more  than  400  acres.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  buying  piece  after  piece  of  adjoining 
land,  laying  out  fields  and  pastures,  planting  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  bringing  together  there  every 
species  of  plant,  shrub  and  tree  fitted  for  the  soil  and 
climate.  He  showed  fine  taste,  and  he  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  adorning  the  grounds  with  whatever  is  rare 
and  beautiful  in  nature  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
Under  his  care  and  skill  the  place  became  a  paradise 
of  gardens,  lawns  and  groves. 

For  several  years  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
Mr.  Hayes  was  president  of  the  M:i.ssachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  at  its  exhibitions  his  roses, 
rhododendrons  and  azaleas  won  many  prizes  and 
much  well-deserved  admiration. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  engaged 
in  erecting  a  noble  mansion  built  out  of  the  field 
stone  on  his  estate  for  his  permanent  residence  in 
Lexington.  This  was  nearly  completed  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
tasteful  and  sumptuous  dwellings  in  Massachu- 
setts. His  death  occurred  after  a  brief  illness  on  the 
21st  of  September,  1884,  at  theage  of  sixty-four  years. 
In  many  ways  he  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  town, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  in  opening  his  extensive 
and  beautiful  grounds  to  the  people,  thus  providing  a 
public  park  for  their  instruction  and  enjoyment. 


DAVID     HARRINGTON. 

The  ancestor  of  the  Harrington  family  in  this  coun- 
try appears  to  have  been  Robert  Harrington,  who 
settled  in  Watertown  about  1642.  From  his  thir- 
teen  children    have    descended  branches    that  are 
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now  scattered  throughout  New  England  and  in- 
deed throughout  the  United  States.  When  his 
grandchildren  or  great-grandchildren,  Robert  and 
John,  came  to  Lexington  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
termine;  but  tlieir  names  are  found  upon  the  town 
records  as  early  as  1713.  They  were  cousins,  and 
from  them  have  descended  a  large  number  of  families 
in  this  and  the  adjoining  towns.  Indeed,  the  name 
on  the  town  and  church  records  of  Lexington  is  one 
of  the  most  numerous  of  all.  Nor  is  it  a  name  un- 
known to  honorable  events  and  notable  characters  in 
the  history  of  the  town.  Eleven  Harringtons  were 
on  the  roll  of  (i'aptain  Parker's  company  of  minute- 
men,  and  two  of  them,  Jonathan  and  Caleb,  were 
killed  in  the  memorable  encounter  on  the  Common, 
.Vpril  19,  1775. 

David,  the  subject  of  this  notice  and  the  son  of 
Solomou,  was  l)orn  in  this  town  January  2,  1790.  He 
married,  December  10,  1810,  Elizabeth  Francis,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Sylvester  and  Charles,  and 
one  daughter,  Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of  Charles 
J.  .Vdams,  for  a  long  time  keeper  of  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  East  Cambridge. 

"  Uncle  David,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  learn- 
ed the  business  of  dressing  furs  under  the  direction 
and  in  the  employ  of  Ambrose  Morrill,  who  had  an 
extensive  establishment  at  East  Lexington.  He  be- 
came an  expert  in  the  preparation  of  furs  for  market, 
and  his  services  were  highly  prized  by  his  employer. 
Here  about  thirty  years  of  his  life  were  passed,  and 
when  Mr.  Morrill  retired  from  business,  "  Uncle  Dav- 
id "  began  the  manufacture  of  peat  in  the  fireat 
Meadows,  near  the  village.  In  the  belief  that  wood 
in  New  England  was  being  rapidly  exhausted,  and 
that  a  .substitute  for  it  must  be  found,  peat  was  re- 
garded as  an  important  article  for  fuel.  Accordingly 
great  preparations  were  made  for  digging  and  prepar- 
ing it  for  market,  and  much  swamp  land  was  bought 
up  for  this  object.  Happily  people's  fears  proved 
groundless,  and  coal  ultimately  took  the  place,  to  a 
large  extent,  of  both  peat  and  wood.  The  manufacture 
of  peat  was  a  losing  business,  and  the  Great  Meadows 
at  East  Lexington  were  finally  abandoned  to  the  town 
of  .Arlington,  for  their  water- works  supply.  "  Uncle 
Daviil "  and  the  other  proprietors  were  thus  driven 
out  of  the  old  swamp,  where  for  a  long  period  they 
had  been  producing  this  kind  of  fuel. 

David  Harrington  was  well  known  in  Lexington, 
all  through  his  life,  as  a  man  of  sterling  honesty,  and 
was  much  respected  by  his  friends  and  fellow-towns- 
men. He  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  a  ripe  old 
age,  and  is  still  pleasantly  remembered  in  the  places 
that  once  knew  him,  but  will  soou  know  him  no  more 
forever. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 
STOW. 

BY  REV.  C.F.ORf.E  F.  CLARK. 

The  town  of  Stow  is  situated  in  the  west  part  of 
Middlesex,  and  adjoins  Worcester  County.  It  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  a  little  north  of  west  from  Boston, 
and  nearly  eight  south  of  west  from  Concord.  It  was 
originally  noted  for  two  quite  conspicuous  hills, 
known  as  Pompasittacult  and  Shabbukin,  which  are 
now  respectively  within  the  bounds  of  Maynard  and 
Harvard.  There  are,  however,  within  its  borders,  at 
the  present  time,  four  hills  from  which  most  charm- 
ing views  can  be  obtained,  viz.:  Spindle,  Marble, 
Birch  and  Pilot  Grove,  all  within  about  a  mile  of  the 
centre;  and  the  last,  formerly  called  "  Strong  Water  " 
Hill,  lies  northerly,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
centre  meeting-house,  and  is  crowned  with  a  cluster 
of  beautiful  pines.  There  is  a  lesser  hill  at  the  south- 
easterly part  of  the  town  known  as  "  Boone's  "  Hill, 
taking  its  name  from  the  first  settler  who  located 
near  it.  The  principal  stream  of  water  is  the  .Assabet 
River,  rising  in  or  near  Westboro'  and  flows 
through  the  southerly  part  of  the  town,  and  joins  the 
Sudbury  River  at  Concord.  Assabet  Brook,  some- 
times on  the  old  records  called  "  Elzabeth,"  rises  in 
the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  near  the  corners  of 
Harvard  and  Boxboro',  and  Hows  southerly  around 
the  southern  slope  of  Spindle  Hill,  thence  northerly 
and  easterly,  and  empties  into  the  .Vssabet  River, 
near  the  line  of  Maynard.  Heath  Hen  Meadow 
Brook  rises  in  the  south  part  of  Boxboro',  Hows 
southerly  near  to  the  northern  slope  of  Pilot  Grove 
Hill,  thence  northeasterly  into  .Acton,  forming  a  sort 
of  ox-bow.  What  was  formerly  known  as  "  Strong 
Water  "  Brook  Howed  from  the  northerly  side  of  the 
little  pond  at  the  centre  of  the  town  towards  South 
Acton.  But  many  years  ago  Rev.  Mr.  Newell  dug  a 
trench  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  pond  and  drained 
its  waters  into  Assabet  Brook.  The  only  other  nat- 
ural pond  is  Boone's,  near  which  the  first  settlement 
was  made. 

There  are  three  villages  in  the  town,  viz. :  The 
Centre;  another  about  a  mile  easterly,  called  the 
Lower  Village,  where  the  first  meeting-house  was 
built;  and  Rock  Bottom,  at  the  southerly  part  of  the 
town,  near  the  border  of  Hudson,  which  is  the  largest 
of  the  three. 

By  the  incorporation  of  Concoid,  Sudbury,  Marl- 
borough, Lancaster  and  Groton,  there  was  left,  in  1660, 
surrounded  by  these  towns  and  the  Indian  plantation 
of  Nashoba,  (now  Littleton),  quitealai^e  tract  of  land 
called  Pompasittacutt  by  the  Indians.  It  extended 
from  Sudbury  on  the  east  to  what  is  now  Lunenburg 
on  the  west,  and  from  Groton  on  the  north  to  Marl- 
borough on  the  south. 

It  is  now  bounded  corth  by  Boxboro'  and  Acton, 
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east  by  Maynnrd  and  Sudl)ury,  suulli  by  Hudson, 
and  west  by  Bolton  and  Harvard.  Its  area  is  ll,i'21 
acres  ;  valuation  in  1885,  4^ii.5."),721.  The  population  in 
1880  was  1045.  A  few  yars  ago  it  was  reported  to 
be  the  third  town  in  the  8tate  relative  to  healthiness. 
The  Marlborough  Branch  of  the  Fitchburg.  and  the 
Central  Massachusetts  Railroad  pass  through  its 
southern  border. 

The  earliest  known  seitler  upon  the  original  terri- 
tory was  Matthew  Boone,  about  KiiiO,  near  to  Sudbury 
and  Marlborough.  He  is  said  to  have  come  from 
CharlestowD.  About  the  middle  of  February,  lii'tl, 
he  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  as  appears  from  an  in- 
ventory of  his  property  taken  April  3,  Ki'ti.  His 
wife's  name  was  Ann.  We  have  learned  nothing  more 
aboui  him.  About  three  years  later  .lohn  Kettoll  is 
supposed  to  have  settled  in  the  west  part  of  the  town, 
near  Lancaster  line,  or  "  Nashaway,"  ;is  it  was  origi- 
oally  called.  He  is  believed  to  have  previously  re- 
sided at  Gloucester.  There  is,  however,  some  doubt 
as  to  his  identity.  There  were  two  men  of  the  same 
name  who  were  contemporaneous,  boih  of  whom 
were  "coopers,"'  and  by  ditferent  writers  both  have 
been  declared  to  be  the  .settler  at  Ponipasittacutt. 
The  second  of  the  name  wa.s  from  Cliarlestown.  The 
evidence,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  favor  the  man  from 
Gloucester  as  being  .the  settler.  The  traditional 
story  of  his  being  killed  by  the  Indians  February  in. 
1G76,  appears  to  have  no  foundation  in  point  of  fact. 
His  wife  and  two  daughters  were  taken  prisone.-s 
with  Mrs.  Rowlandson  at  that  time.  While  they 
were  captives  an  Indian  sent  a  letter  to  John  Kcttell 
saying,  "Your  wife  and  al!  your  child  is  all  well,  and 
all  them  prisoners  taken  at  Na.shaway  is  all  well." 
This  shows  that  Kettell  was  living  .some  time  after  he 
is  said  to  have  been  slain.  Furthermore,  he  died  at 
Salem  October  V2, 1685,  and  the  inventory  of  his  prop- 
erty was  taken  November  10,  IGS."),  wherein  his  farm 
"near  Nashaway  of  .'JOO  acres"  is  mentioned.  His 
wife  was  Elizabeth  Allen,  of  Salem,  who  married  her 
second  husband,  Samuel  Corning,  in  1G88. 

There  were"layed  out  unto  the  worshipful  Maj' 
Eleazer  Lusher,"  in  1665,  500  acres  of  land  at  Poni- 
pasittacutt, west  of  Sudbury,  and  bounded  northerly 
by  what  is  now  Acton.  The  same  year  500  acres 
more  were  assigned  to  Capt.  Daniel  Gookin,  bounded 
northerly  by  Nashoba,  and  southeasterly  by  what  is 
now  Acton.  Some  three  years  later,  150  acres  were  set 
apart  to  Richard  Heldridge  (Hildreth  ?),  bounded 
northerly  by  Gookin's  laud,  southeasterly  by  Acton. 
Probably  about  the  same  time  some  200  acres  were 
apportioned  to  John  Alcocke,  on  or  near  Assabet 
River,  doubtless  just  above  Rock  Bottom,  which,  June 
6,  1671,  was  confirmed  by  the  General  Court  to  his 
orphan  children.  It  is  presumed  that  none  of  these 
persons  ever  settled  upon  their  farms.  There  were 
doubtless  others  who  had  taken  up  land  in  this  un- 
incorporated territory  previous  to  1670. 

Incobpoeation. — The  first  direct  action  looking 


to  the  incorporation  of  Pompasittacutt  as  a  town  is 
enibiulied  in  the  tbilowing  petition  to  the  General 
Court,  of  John  Hayward,  tteorge  Hayward,  .lohn 
Hayward,  Sr.,  Richard  Heldredge,  .los.  Lampson, 
John  Law  and  others,  of  Concord.  They  say,  "  hav- 
ing observed  a  certaine  tr.ict  of  land  environed  with 
the  bounds  of  Concord,  .Sudbury,  Maribury,  Lancas- 
ter, Groatiin  and  Nashoby,  within  whitch  is  certaine 
farmes  .  .  .  whitch  we  judge  may  be  convenient  to 
make  a  plantation,  wee  therefore  yo'  petition"  re- 
quest the  favour  of  this  honoured  Court  to  appoint 
some  |>ersons  to  set  the  bounds  of  townes  and  farmes, 
that  thereby  yo'  |>etition''  may  see  what  incourage"" 
they  may  have  to  make  farther  addresses  unto  this 
honoured  Court  for  accommodations  for  themselve.». 
famlyes  being  at  the  ])rescnl  much  wanting  therein.'" 
Thij  petition  had  no  date.  But  the  General* 'ourt, 
on  the  Ilith  of  October,  lii61<,  appointed  "Left. 
Wheeler,  of  ("uncord.  Deacon  John  Haynes,  of  ."Sud- 
bury, .lames  Parker,  of  (iroaton,  John  Moore,  of 
Lancaster,  it  Wm.  Kerby,  of  Marlborou,"'  or  any 
three  of  them,  to  view  the  premises  ment'oned,  and 
'•make  report  to  this  Court  of  the  qualitye  and  ([uan- 
ty  thereof,  .  .  .  whether  it  be  capable  (if  the  farmes 
belonged  to  it)  to  make  a  village."  On  the  12th 
of  May,  1670,  (ieorge  Hayward,  Joseph  Wheeler, 
Thomas  Wheeler,  .lohn.  Hayward,  William  Butter- 
ick,  .Sydrack  Habgood,  Stejihea  Hull,  Joseph  New- 
ton, Edmund  Wigley  and  Richard  Heldredge,  inhab- 
itants of  Concord,  Chelmsford  and  Sudbury,  sent  ii 
petition  to  the  (ieneral  Court  relative  to  this  territory. 
But  it  is  so  mutilated  and  defaced  on  the  record-book 
that  its  full  import  cannot  be  stated.  It  seems  to  be 
desired  that  the  land  may  be  g.'-anted  to  them  and 
assistance  rendered,  i)robably  for  the  support  of  a 
minister,  "that  the  neglect  of  God's  laws  may  be  pre- 
vented, &  the  tlospel  of  Jesus  Christ  be  preached 
aud  encimraged.''  The  committee  appointed  by  the 
Court  reported  May  31,  1670,  saying  they  had  viewed 
the  land  petitioned  for,  "and  find  it,  by  estimation, 
as  followeth,  viz. :  ten  thousand  acres  of  country's 
land,  whereof  five  hundred  ixcres  of  it  is  meadow,  the 
greatest  parte  of  it  is  very  meane  hind,  but  wee  judge 
tht're  will  be  planting  land  enough  to  accommodate 
twenty  famelyes ;  also  there  is  about  four  thousand 
acres  more  of  lands  that  is  taken  up  in  farmes  whereof 
about  five  hundred  acres  of  it  is  meadow.  There  is  also 
the  Indian  plantation  of  Nashoby,  that  doeth  border 
on  one  side  of  this  tract  of  land,  that  is  exceeding 
well  meadowed,  and  they  doe  make  but  litle  or  no 
use  of  it."  The  Court  then  granted  "y'  tract  of  land 
.  .  unto  George  &  John  Hayward,  Joseph 
Wheeler,  .Sydrack  Habgood  &  the  rest  of  the  peti- 
tione.-s,  w''"  others  that  shall  joyne  to  it  w'"  them  to 
make  a  village,  provided  that  the  place  be  settled  w"" 
not  lesse  than  tenn  famelyes  w"  in  three  years,  &  that 
a  pious,  orthodox  and  able  minister  be  mainteyned 
there."  Capt.  Daniel  Gookin,  Mr.  Thomas  Danforth 
aud  Mr.  Joseph  Cooke,  or  any  two  of  them,  were 
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appointed  a  committee  to  order  and  regulate  the  set-  i 
tiliig  of  the   village,  in  all   respects,  until   further  or-  ' 
ders.     Xo  immediate  steps  towards  a  settlement  seem  j 
to  have  been  taken;  but  as  the  Court  required  that 
ten  families  should  be  settled  thereupon  within  three 
years,  the  committee   in   charge  chose,  December  4, 
1672,  another  committee  "to  lay  out  in  the  most  con- 
venient places  Twelve  Lotts,  containing  fifty  acres  of 
Land  as  neare  together  as  may  be."     The  petitioners 
and  their  a-ssociates  were  to  cast  lots  for  these  home- 
steads, provided   they  should  "be  men  of  good  and 
honest  conversations  and  orlhodox  in  religion    .    .    .  | 
and  Engage  according  to  their  ability  to  contribute  j 
towards  the  maintenance  of  a  godly  minister  amongst 
them,  and  alsoe    doe  Setle  upon,  Build  &  Improve  1 
said   Lotts  within   two  years   from  the  beginning  of  ' 
May  next,"  or  their  lands  would  be  forfeited  and  as-  j 
signed  to  others.    These  homestead  lots  were  proba-  j 
bly  soon   drawn.     But  .some  of  those  securing  lots  | 
forfeited  them  by  not  complying  with  the  conditions. 
The    proprietors    therefore   make   complaint   to   the 
committee  in  charge,  who,  April  3t;,  1675,  order  that 
all    persons  claiming   any  rights   in    the   Plantation 
should   meet  at  Cambridge,  at  the  ordinary,  on  the 
I7th  day  of  May,  at  eight  o'clock,  to  make  answer  for 
their  neglect;  and  if  they  did  not  appear  at  the  time 
and  place  they  were  to  be  considered  as  utterly  re- 
limiui.shing   their  claims.     What  was  done  in  May 
we  do   not    know.     But  June  1,  lt)75,  the  committee 
issue  further  directions  relative  to  the  occupancy  of 
these  lots.    The  alarm  caused  by  the  breaking  out 
of    King   Philip's    War  stayed   further   proceedings 
until  the  return  of  peace.     How  soon  the  inhabitants 
returned  does  not  appear.    We  find  no  definite  record 
of  action  until  October  4,  1680,  when   Stephen  Hall, 
Boaz  Browne,  Samuel   Bulterick,  Ephraim  Heldreth, 
.folni  Butterick  aad.fonathan  Prescott  n^.ake  an  agree- 
ment with  John  Hay  ward,  of  Boston,  who  was  equally 
interested  with  them  in  the  plantation,  that  he  should 
have  a  lot  of  land  '.aid  out  and  secured  to  him,  where 
de  should  choose,  with  a  full  share  of  the  first  divi- 
sion of  upland  and  meadow,  he  paying  his  full  share 
of  the  ministerial  charges,  etc.     From  a  document 
dated  1681  we  learn  that  the  following  persons  were 
owners  of  the  twelve  original  lots  drawn  by  the  pro- 
prietors :     No.    1    was    for    the     minister ;  2,    Boaz 
Browne;   3,  (.tershom  Heale;   4,  John  Butterick;   5, 
Ephraim   Heldreth ;  6,  Thomas  Stevens;  7, Stephen 
Hall ;  3,  Samuel  Butterick  ;  '.),  Joseph  Freeman  ;  10, 
Joseph  Dawby  ;  11,  Thomas  Gates ;  12,  Sydrack  Hap- 
good.      All   the.se  except  Thomas  Stevens,  Joseph 
Freeman,  Thomas  Gates  and  Sydrack  Hapgood  are 
believed  to  have  come  from  Concord.     Hapgood  was 
killed  by  the   Iiidiaas  near   Brookfield,   August  2, 
167.5,  in  Philip's  War. 

These  homestead  lots  were  on  the  northerly  and 
southerly  sides  of  the  old  road  laid  out  in  1646,  be- 
tween Lancaster  and  Sudbury,  passing  by  where 
Francis  W.  Warren  now  lives,  and  over    the    river 


beyond  the  almshouse.  The  most  westerly  of  these 
farms  was  that  of  Thomas  Gates,  where  Charles  A. 
Whitney  now  resides,  and  two  of  them,  belonging  to 
Joseph  Dawby  and  Sydrack  Hapgood,  were  over  the 
river  near  Sudbury.  Besides  those  having  the  foun- 
dation lots,  just  named,  the  following  persins  had  lots 
granted  them  at  the  dates  given.  Those  in  italics 
were  from  Concord :  John  Wetherby,  December  18, 
177'.»;  Richard  Whitney,  Sr.,  June  3,  1680;  Jamet 
Wheeler,  April  8,  1681 ;  Moses  Whitney,  April  8,  1681 ; 
Henry  Rand,  January  13,  1682  ;  baac  Heald,  January 
13,  1682;  Israel  Utald,  March  13,  1682;  Benjamin 
Bosworth,  August  7,  1682;  Benjamin  Crane,  Decem- 
ber 23,  1682  ;  Joseph  Wheeler,  April  19,  1683 ;  Jabez 
Brown,  June  15,  1683;  Richard  Whitney,  Jr.,  June 
15,  1683;  Jabez  Utter,  June  15,  1683;  Thomas  Stev- 
ens, Jr.,  June  17,  1684  ;  Boaz  Brown,  Jr.,  June  17, 
1684  ;  Samuel  Hall,  June  17,  1684  ;  Thomas  Daby, 
June  17,  1684;  Mark  Perkins,  January  1,  1685; 
Richard  Burke,  Sr.,  March  1,  1685  ;  Roger  Willis, 
March  1,  1685;  Thomas  Williams,  March  1,  1685; 
Stephen  Randell,  March  10,  1686. 

As  the  plantation  increased  in  numbers,  the  inhab- 
itants soon  felt  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs;  and 
I  the  court's  committee  might  have  desired  to  be  relieved, 
]  in  some  measure,  from   their  supervisory  duties,  and 
j  hence,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1681,  at  the  request  of 
several  of  the  proprietors  and  inhabitants,  the  com- 
mittee   appointed    Thomas    Stevens,  Boaz   Browne, 
Thomas  Gates  and  Stephen  Hall  as  overseers  of  the 
\  place,  with  the  powers  of  selectmen,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  instructions  from  the  court's  committee.   The 
following  year  the  population  had  so  increased  that 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  a  record  of  the  pro- 
;  ceedings  kept.    And  on  the  24ih  of  April,  1682,  the 
committee    appointed    John     Hay  ward,   of    Boston, 
'  scrivener,   town  clerk,   to   record   all   orders  of  the 
(ieneral  Court  and  committee  referring  to  the  plan- 
i  tation  ;  and  all   persons  concerned  were  to  bring  to 
i  Mr.  Hayward  all  orders  and  grants  to  be  recorded. 
''  The  committee  also  ordered,  with  the  general  consent 
i  of  the  inhabitants,  that  each  one  should  contribute 
I  towards  all  public  charges  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  acres  allotted  them,  and  that  no  second  divi- 
sion of  lands  should  be  made  until  forty  lots  had  been 
settled  upon,  and  no  person  was  to  have  more  than 
fifty  acres  of  upland  and  fifteen  of  meadow.     It  was 
also  ordered  that  as  Mr.  John  Hayward  had  been  at 
considerable  expense  in  obtaining  the  grant  of  land, 
he  should  be  abated  the  charges  that  would  arise  for 
the  coming  seven  years,  excepting  those  for  the  min- 
ister and  the  meeting-house,   on  condition  that  he 
keep  the  register  of  the  town  until  further  orders. 

Prosperity  seems  to  have  attended  the  planta- 
tion, and  the  people  became  anxious  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  and  take  their  place  among  the  towns  of 
the  Colony,  and  that  the  clerk  of  the  proprietors 
should  be  a  resident  of  the  plantation.  Therefore 
they  bring  the  matter  before  the  court's  committee, 
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who,  on  tlie  0th  of  April,  1()83,  those  Mr.  Thomas 
Stevens  clerk,  and  Mr.  Haywani's  record-book  «a.s 
to  be  delivered  to  him.  The  inhabitants  were  also 
directed  to  meet  and  choose  five  selectmen  and  a  con- 
stable to  order  and  manage  their  town  affairs  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  people  were  ready  and  abundantly  willing  to 
obey  the  order  of  the  committee,  and  on  the  19th  of 
April  they  met  and  chose  Sergeant  Benjamin  Bos- 
worth,  Thomas  Stevens,  Stephen  Hall,  Bo.'iz  Browne 
and  Joseph  Freeman,  selectmen,  and  Thomas  (iates, 
constable.  As  Thomas  Stevens  had  been  previously 
appointed  town  clerk,  iti  was  deemed  unnecessary  to 
choose  another.  Subseijuently  the  selectmen  ap- 
pointed John  Wetherby  and  (tersliom  Heald.  tithiiig- 
men.  The  preliminary  ste|>8  towards  the  organi/.a- 
tion  of  the  town  having  been  taken,  and  as  the  <  ten- 
eral  Court  was  soon  to  iissenible,  it  was  decided  to 
make  immediate  application  to  them,  through  the 
committee,  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  Early  in 
May  a  consultation  was  held  and  a  petition  was  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  to  the  jirudential  committee, 
and  Benjamin  Bosworth  and  Stephen  Hall  were  iin- 
powered  to  present  it.  The  document  is  quite  long 
and  refers  to  many  matters.  .Vmong  other  tiling."! 
they  say,  "  We  are  sensable  enough  of  o'  want  of  yo' 
wisdom  to  help  advise  us,  &  are  sory  y'  aneythiog  of 
o'  weeknesse  should  seem  to  discoridg  you,  and  look- 
ing upon  ©'selves  something  to  yong  to  be  cast  of 
.  .  .  wee  doe  in  all  humility  returne  yo'  Hono'" 
all  possible  thankfulness  wee  are  able  for  all  yc'  care 
&  time  &  paines  bestowed  upon  us,  .  .  .  \- 
whereas  many  things  lye  upon  us  &  presseth  us  hard, 
by  sundry  Knotts  y'  remaine  yett  to  bee  untied,  v^i; 
many  great  Disburst"",  .  .  .  about  settling  an 
able  &  pious  minister  &  other  Church  work  relating 
thereto,  making  bridges  &  other  unavoidable  heavye 
secular  matters  y'  will  sorely  pinch  a  poore  people  in 
soe  yong  a  plantation  where  they  can  not  yet  raise 
competent,  ordenary  food  &  Rayrn"',  our  prayer  is 
that  wee,  yo'  poore  petitioners,  might  have  accesse 
unto  you  for  advise  in  some  emergencies  &  y'  yo' 
Hono"  will  please  still  to  patronize  us  so  ffarr  a.s  to 
bee  a  means  by  y"  Hon'^  Gen"  Court  at  their  next 
sessions  to  free  us  from  Country  publick  Charges  i^ 
Rates  a  while  Longer  till  wee  becom  more  Tollerably 
able  to  doe  o'  duty  therein,  in  o'  measure  as  all  other 
Towns  in  this  jurisdiction  are,  &  y'  you  will  not  please 
wholly  to  cast  na  of  till  you  have  alsoe  procured  for 
this  plantation  some  suitable,  comly  English  name." 
The  General  Court,  satisfied  that  the  people  could 
act  for  themselves,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session. 
May  16,  1683,  old  style,  or  May  26th,  new  .style,  de- 
creed that  the  place  should  become  a  town,  and  al- 
lowed the  choice  already  made  of  selectmen  and 
constable,  etc.,  and  gave  the  name  of  Slow  to  the  new 
town,  and  freed  the  inhabitants  from  the  country 
rates  for  the  next  three  years.  We  have  no  record  i 
of  any  public  celebration  of  the  event  by  the  people. 


thyngli  they  doubtless  rejoiced  that  they  were  of  age 
to  act  for  themselves. 

Ixi)[.\.\.s. — There  is  no  doubt  that  Indians  fre- 
quented the  territory  of  Pompasittacutt,  and  that 
some  of  them  laid  claim  to  lands  within  its  bounds. 
Indian  arrow-heads  and  hatchets  have  been  found  in 
dirterent  localities.  .-^oon  after  the  incorj.oration  of 
the  town  it  was  decided  to  extinguish,  if  possible, 
all  the  Indian  claims  to  land.  Hence,  December  .6, 
10S3,  the  town  "  ordered  yt  Stephen  Hall  i^  Boaz 
Brown,  who  have  Treated  with  Benn  Bowhugh  or 
I'iphuh,  Indian,  in  del'erance  to  ye  purchasing  of  all 
his  Rights  in  lands,  nieadowes,  swomps  lying  within 
this  plantation,  and  have  agreed  with  him,  arc  or- 
dered and  Impowered  by  ye  Town  to  Ishue  yt  matter 
in  ye  T;)wn's  behalf.  The  purchase  and  other 
charges  to  bee  defraye<I  by  ye  proprietors."'  It  was 
lurther  ordered  "  yt  ye  above"'  Stephen  Hall  and 
Boa/.  Brown  shall  Indeverlofind  out  all  those  In- 
dians yt  firctend  to  any  right  of  land  in  this  [ilan- 
tation,  iVo  to  treat  with  them  "  relative  to  the  pur- 
chase of  their  rights.  A  rate  of  tour  pounds  wa> 
made  to  pay  Benn  Bowhugh  for  his  lands.  In  the 
following  Kel)ruary  a  live-pound  rale  was  maile  "to 
pay  for  y  Land.s  purchased  of  .lames  Speene.  Ben 
Piphue  and  y'-  rest  y'  dame  a  right  to  lands  in  Pom- 
pasittacutt, .  .  .  till-  whole  (lurchase  being  Tenri 
[lounds."'  IMnrch  6,  l7":',-04,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed "to  Defend  onr  land  ['Uichased  of  Benn  Bo- 
how,  Lying  on  y'  south  side  of  y'  River  .  .  .  against 
any  jiersons  that  may  ])retend  to  have  rights  in  y' 
lands."  It  does  not  appear  what  was  the  result,  nor 
do  we  know  what  was  the  fate  of  "James  Speene  and 
Benn  Bohngh."  But,  February  8,  171">-l(;,  ii  was 
voteil  to  sell  "  the  Indian  planting  land  '  upon  the 
river  below  Zebediah  Wheeler's. 

During  King  Philip's  War  the  hills  and  swamfis  ol 
Pompasittacutt  were  doubtless  the  rendezvous  of  his 
warriors  when  about  to  make  a  raid  upon  Sudbury  or 
other  neighboring  places.  Tradition — a  very  unreli- 
able authority — says  that  the  Indians  held  aconsulta- 
tion  upon  Pompasittacutt  Hill,  overlooking  Concord 
and  Sudbury,  as  to  which  of  the  towns  they  should 
attack.  One  of  the  chiefs  said:  "We  no  prosper  if 
we  go  to  (.Concord.  The  Great  Spirit  love  that  people. 
He  tells  us  not  to  go.  They  have  a  great  man  there. 
He  great  pray."  This  was  an  allusion  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Bulkley,  the  minister  of  the  town,  who  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Indians  as  a  distinguished  man, 
and  they  feared  his  influence  with  the  "  Great  Spirit." 
Hence  Concord  was  spared  and  Sudbury  suffered. 

EwLESiASTlCAF^. — The  first  settlers  of  the  town, 
like  most  of  those  who  peopled  the  State,  were  pious 
men  and  women  who  believed  in  the  abiding  presence 
of  an  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  universe,  to  whom  they 
were  even  more  accountable  than  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate. Hence  they  deemed  it  all  important  to  pro- 
vide for  the  stated  worship  of  God,  that  their  children 
might  "  enjoy  the  means  of  grace."     We  have  seen 
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tliat  it  waa  required  of  tiiose  to  whom  laud  was  al- 
lotted, that  they  should  be  of  "good  aud  honest  con- 
versations and  orthodox  in  religion."  Every  pre- 
caution possible  was  taken  to  exclude  from  the  settle- 
ment all  who  were  heedless  violators  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.  Being  thus  of  good  repute,  the  inhab- 
itants, as  soon  as  the  macagement  of  all  matters  came 
into  their  hands  in  a  corporate  capacity,  began  to 
look  around  for  an  able  and  pious  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  Doubtless  there  had  been  occasioual  preach- 
ing, perhaps  by  the  Concord  minister,  before  the  town 
was  incorporated.  Be  this  as  it  may,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  about  six  weeks  after  they  were  made  a  town, 
a  five-pounds  tax  waa  voted  to  defray  the  minister's 
charges  for  what  had  been  already  expended,  and 
also  for  Mr.  Green,  who  had  "  given  some  encourage- 
ment to  be  helpful  to  us  on  ye  Lord's  days  as  his  oca- 
tions  may  pr  mitt."  The  rate  waa  to  be  paid  a  quar- 
ter part  in  money,  and  three-quarters  in  such  corn  or 
other  grain  or  provisions  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
Goodman  Hall  for  what  was  past  and  for  the  future. 

This  "  Mr.  Green ''  waa  undoubtedly  Percival  Green 
(H.  C.  1680),  son  of  John  and  Ruth  (Mitclielson) 
Green,  of  Cambridge.  He  preached  for  a  time  in 
Wells,  Me.,  in  1683,  but  died  July  10,  1684,  aged 
twenty-five  years.  He  was  never  ordained,  and  could 
have  preached  in  town  only  a  short  time.  Nearly  two 
years  elapse  before  any  reference  is  made  to  another 
minister.  A  rate  was  made  "  June  5,  1685,  to  pay 
what  ye  town  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Parris  for  his  pains 
amongst  us."  He  was  not,  probably,  invited  to  set- 
tle, for  on  the  21st  of  August,  following,  it  waa  voted 
that  Mr.  Parris  should  have  fifteen  shillings  for  every 
Lord's  day  he  had  preached,  except  the  first  three 
days,  and  a  tax  waa  made  and  ordered  to  be  collected 
and  forthwith  paid  to  Mr.  Parris,  who  probably  soon 
after  left  town.  This  was  Rev.  Samuel  Parri?,  who 
afterwards  took  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  Salem 
witchcraft  delusion.  In  the  latter  part  of  16S5  ilr. 
James  Minot  (H.  C.  1675)  commenced  preaching. 
He  seems  to  have  supplied  for  about  one  year.  At 
first  he  was  paid  123.  and  Gif.  per  Sunday  in  money, 
and  a  contribution  was  to  be  taken  up  every  Lord's 
day.  It  waa  voted  in  July,  1686,  to  pay  him  ten 
pounds  per  quarter,  half  money  and  half  corn  and 
other  provisions,  or  all  in  money,  if  he  would  accept 
the  same  salary  as  he  had  been  previously  paid.  Mr. 
Minot  belonged  to  Concord.  There  were,  at  this 
time,  only  thirty-seven  ratable  polls  or  estates  in 
town. 

John  Dutterick  and  Gershom  Heald  were  directed, 
November  7,  1686,  to  go  to  Lancaster  "to  discorse 
with  Mr.  William  Woodrop,  to  give  him  a  solemn  in- 
vitation to  come  and  dwell  aud  settle  with  them,  and 
to  ascertain  his  terms,"  etc.  Mr.  Woodrop  forthwith 
came  and  preached  one  Sunday.  Negotiations 
were  then  opened  with  him,  and  he  came  into  the 
meeting  and  proiuised  "  to  dwell  and  settle  in  town, 
.  .  .  judging  ye  call  and  unanemouse  concurrance  of 
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ye  people  to  be  a  call  from  God."  The  town  then 
voted  to  pay  hira  forty  pounds,  half  money  and  half 
corn  and  grain.  A  committee  waa  chosen  December 
13,  1686,  to  report  in  writing  what  it  was  expedient 
to  be  done  relative  to  the  full  settlement  of  Mr. 
Woodrop.  The  next  day  they  report  in  favor  of 
building  with  all  speed  a  frame  dwelling-house. 
They  desired  it  to  be  of  such  a  character  that  he 
could  invite  his  wife  to  come  from  her  English  home 
and  abide  with  him.'  A  few  days  later  the  selectmen 
were  directed  to  make  a  written  contract  with  Mr. 
Woodrop,  to  be  signed  by  each  party  to  prevent  fu- 
ture mistakes — a  very  wise  measure.  But  a  sad  dis- 
appointment awaited  the  people.  About  the  middle 
of  March  following,  Mr.  Woodrop  informed  the  town 
that  his  wife  would  not  come  to  him,  aud  hence  he 
"concluded  his  call  was  to  go  to  her !  "  Strong  etTorts 
were  made  to  induce  him  to  remain,  but  without  suc- 
cess. He  preached  only  a  few  weeks  longer,  and, 
about  the  12th  of  July,  he  sailed  for  England,  having 
relinquished  all  claims  to  the  ministerial  land. 

Though  disappointed  at  the  turn  of  affairs,  the  in- 
habitants were  not  discouraged.  On  the  30th  of 
May,  1687,  a  committee  waa  chosen  to  go  to  Concord 
to  induce,  if  possible,  Mr.  Minot,  a  former  preacher,  to 
accept  a  call.  If  he  would  not  come,  then  they  were 
to  speak  with  Mr.  Mitchel,  at  Cambridge,  and  if  he 
refused  they  were  to  apply  to  young  Mr.  Whiting,  of 
Billerica.  But  all  these  men  declined.  Soon,  how- 
ever, another  candidate  was  found,  and,  August  8th, 
a  rate  waa  ordered  to  pay  "  Mr.  Overton,  minister," 
for  three  months.  With  the  hope  of  securing  him  as 
a  pastor,  another  attempt  was  soon  made  to  build  a 
parsonage,  and  have  it  completed  in  about  three 
weeks.  But  as  this  was  not  done,  Mr.  Overton  called 
the  attention  of  the  town  to  this  fact.  Hence,  Octo- 
ber 24,  1687,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  oversee  the 
matter.  Directions  were  given  about  the  dimensions 
of  the  house,  which  waa  to  be  finished  by  the  1st  of 
April,  1688.  Two  of  the  committee,  from  some  causp, 
withdrew,  and  the  other  member  was  empowered  to 
go  on  with  the  work.  The  house  waa  erected,  but 
either  before  or  soon  after  Mr.  Overton  concluded  to 
remove  from  town.  Whence  he  came  or  whither  he 
went  is  unknown.  Yet  these  men  of  "  good  and  hon- 
est conversations  "  still  persisted  in  their  search  for 
a  minister.  In  the  process  of  a  year  or  more  a  new 
candidate  appears.  His  name  was  John  Winborne. 
He  was  given  a  unanimous  call,  and  had  accepted  t 
previous  to  August  19,  1689,  for  on  that  day  a  long 
agreement  with  him  was  concluded.  The  substanie 
of  it  was  that  his  aalary  should  be  forty  pounds  yearly, 
"ten  pounds  in  money,  ten  pounds  aa  money,  and 


1  The  hoiue  waa  to  b«  "  28  or  27  feete  long  (8  or  9  foote  thereof  to  bM 
for  ve  chimnies),  ye  roome  left  to  bee  18  foote  square  at  least,  two  fire- 
places to  be  below  in  ye  chimney  an.l  one  hearth  in  ye  Chamber,  a  lean- 
to  to  bee  yc  breadth  of  ye  frame  uffore"'  at  ye  Chimney  end  of  ye  houM, 
to  bo  carried  ont  at  ye  cillB  10  or  11  foot  from  ye  chimney,  with  a  Seller 
under  yusuid  hoiuje." 
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twenty  pounJs  in  pay."  He  was  to  have  al!  the  lands 
allotted  to  Ihe  njiuistry,  and  the  dwelling-house 
erected  thereon,  and  other  lands  specified,  while  he 
should  remain  the  minister  "  and  live  and  Dye 
amongst  them  in  ye  work  of  ye  ministry,  except  upon 
some  special  and  unexpected  and  unavoidable  provi- 
dence of  God."  But  after  the  expiraiion  of  five  years, 
if  he  still  remained,  the  lands  and  dwelling-house 
were  to  be  confirmed  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever.  If, 
however,  he  did  not  remain  five  years,  the  whole  min- 
istry lot,  etc.,  was  to  revert  to  the  town.  If  his  wife 
should  become  a  widow  within  five  years  she  was  to 
have  the  use  of  one  end  of  the  house  for  two  years. 
Thus  all  things  were  arranged  for  his  permanent  res- 
idence in  town.  In  about  six  years,  however,  some 
ditficulties  arose,  say  the  records,  "  from  himself  and 
family  which  have  been  matter  of  great  offence  at 
home,  besides  ye  noises  and  scandall  abroad."  A 
meeting  was  held  Juue  24,  1G95,  and  M.-.  Winborne 
was  summoned  to  attend,  but  he  relused  to  do  so,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  soon  left  town.  What  was  the 
trouble  does  not  clearly  appear.  Though  preaching 
for  about  six  years,  Mr.  Winborne  seems  never  to 
have  been  formally  settled,  nor  wa.s  any  church  or- 
ganized during  his  ministry.  As  he  had  remained 
more  than  five  years  after  the  terms  of  his  settlement 
were  concluded,  he  claimed  the  parsonage  and  minis- 
try lot  as  his  property.  The  town  thought  differently. 
Accordingly,  December  14,  16915,  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  demand  a  peaceable  possession  of  the  prem- 
ises, and  if  this' was  denied  they  were  to  appeal  to  the 
courts.  But  holding  the  fort,  Mr.  Winborne  refused 
to  surrender.  A  lawsuit  ibllowed,  and  it  is  believed 
Mr.  Winborne  won  the  case,  as  the  town  seems  after- 
wards to  have  purchiised  the  property. 

Once  more  the  pulpit  is  vacant,  and  no  active 
measures  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  i)rocure  a 
preacher  until  late  in  the  autumn  after  Mr.  Winborne 
left.  Towards  the  end  of  December,  after  one  or  two 
ineffectual  attempts  to  supply  the  pulpit,  application 
was  again  made  to  Mr.  Minot,  of  Concord,  to  be 
helpful  to  them  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  he  declined. 
Mr.  John  AVoodward  (H.  C.  1693;,  of  Dedham,  was 
soon  engaged.  Having  preached  one  Sunday,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  town,  Jan.  27,  1695-96,  made  overtures 
to  him  to  occupy  the  pulpit  for  some  months,  and 
were  willing  to  give  him  at  the  rate  of  £35  per  year, 
although  they  were  in  very  straitened  circumstances. 
It  is  supposed  that  Mr.  Woodward  supplied  the  pulpit 
during  the  winter.  He  was  not  anxious  to  remain 
long,  but  the  people  were  unwilling  to  give  him  up. 
Therefore  on  the  13tli  of  April,  1096,  messengers  were 
sent  to  Dedham  to  urge  him  to  return.  But  in  case 
he  refused  they  were  to  ask  Mr.  Mors,  of  Dedham,  to 
occupy  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Woodward  declined  to  come 
back.  July  11,  1696,  Mr.  Joseph  Mors  (H.  C.  1695) 
waa  called  to  be  their  minister.  He  came  and 
preached  for  some  time,  but  gave  no  answer  to  the 
call.    After  waiting  six  mouths  he  was  again  invited 


to  settle,  in  consequence  of  the  satisfaction  he  had 
generally  given.  This  unanimous  call  did  not  meet 
with  a  favorable  response. 

Failing  tr>  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Mors,  it  was 
.ascertained  that  a  former  preacher.  Rev.  Samuel 
Parris,  was  disengaged  and  might  perhaps  be  glad  to 
return  to  town.  Accordingly,  Nov.  29,  1097,  he  was 
unanimously  requested  to  become  heli)liil  to  them  in 
preaching  the  word  of  God.  It  waa  decided  to  pay 
him  £40  a  year,  if  he  would  not  take  less.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  wanted  more.  The  people  plead 
poverty,  but  are  anxious  to  have  him  come,  and  there- 
fore ask  the  General  Court  for  help.  In  answer  to 
this  request  the  Court  gave  them  £10  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury  towards  the  support  of  the  ministry. 
This  grant  of  money  induced  Mr.  Parris  to  be  "  help- 
ful," and  his  salary  was  fixed  at  £40  per  year.  But 
at  the  close  of  the  year  he  desired  an  increase  of  pay. 
The  town,  however,  did  not  agree  to  all  his  terms,  and 
he  doubtless  left  in  the  winter  of  166S-69. 

Another  effort  was  then  made  to  secure  a  resident 
minister.  And  for  the  third  time  they  invite,  M.irch 
27,  1699,  Mr.  Joseph  Mors  "  to  y'  worke  of  y-  min- 
istry," but  being  elsewhere  engaged  he  could  not 
come. 

It  is  a  little  uncertain  at  what  time  the  next  can- 
didate for  the  vacant  pulpit  made  his  appearance. 
Most  likely  soon  after  the  declination  of  Mr.  Mors. 
At  any  rate  under  the  date  of  July  24,  1089,  it  was 
"  Voted  and  unanimously  Concluded  to  give  Mr.  John 
Eveleth  an  invitation  &  Call  to  y"  work  of  the  minis- 
try in  this  Towne."  It  was  also  decided  that  he 
should  have  the  use  of  the  parsonage  and  niioisterial 
lands,  if  he  should  "settle  in  Towne  &  Cary  on  y° 
work  of  y°  ministry  &  Live  &  Dye  with  ym,  then  he 
should  have  and  enjoy  a  fifty-acre  Lott ;  which  shall 
be  his  &  his  heires  forever."  His  salary  waa  to  be 
forty  pounds  per  annum,  twenty  pounds  every  s-ix 
months,  half  money  and  half  corn  and  other  provi- 
sions, and  five  )>ouuds  more  in  firewood.  It  is  uncer- 
tain when  Mr.  Eveleth  accepted  the  call.  Probably 
not  for  a  year  or  more,  and  yet  he  continued  to  sup- 
ply the  pulpit,  and  some  meetings  were  held  relative 
to  his  settlement.  A  committee  was  chosen  May  13, 
1700,  to  draw  up  a  covenant  or  agreement  between 
the  town  and  Mr.  Eveleth,  which  was  subsequently 
signed  by  him  and  the  following  citizens : 

"TbuDius  StL-venB,  Abruhuiu  IlulnuiD,  Richard  Whitney,  Seu'.,  Ttiu. 
KuBt«r,  Jrio.  Wetlierhy,  Sea'.,  Juo.  Wetherby,  jun^,  I*uic  (jutes, 
Stephen  Kandull,  Nathaniel  Gateu,  Junathao  Farr,  Thoiniuf  Diiby,  lioaz 
Bruwne,  Uichani  Hurke,  lleury  Kunil,  Jabez  Bruwn,  3LHrk  Teikina, 
Simon  (.jates,  Julin  lluhnc?,  Thomas  Whitney,  Nathaniel  Uup^ouU,  Jon- 
athan Kiteter,  Richard  Whitney,  jnu'.,  Jacob  Stevens,  Jolin  Stevens 
Salnnel  Hall,  Kd'.  Browne,  Isaac  Jleuld,  John  Whiticur,  Mo:>es  Whit- 
ney, Stephen  Kurr,  John  (iates.  Kbenezer  Whitney. 

"  In  testimony  uf  my  t'oiuplynnco  with  yo  ofTeres  ^>r  yo  inhabitants 
of  St<;w,  in  yo  above  written  Covenant,  ,t  of  my  obligations  to  berve 
theiu  as  God  shall  enable  me,  1  have  here  set  my  hand. 

*'  JenN  EVELETU." 

By  this  agreement,  Mr.  Eveleth  waa  to  have  £40  a 
year  in  money  and  thirty  cords  of  wood,  and  some 
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iissistance  in  the  way  of  work  upon  his  buildings  and 
land.  Months  go  and  come  and  no  formal  settlement 
of  the  minister  takes  place,  though  he  still  resides  in 
town  and  occupies  the  pulpit.  But  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1702,  it  was  voted  to  keep  a  general  fast 
(Mr.  Eyeleth  was  to  appoint  the  day  with  two  of  the 
neighboring  elders),  which  was  in  reference  to  the  in- 
stallation of  the  minister.  Joseph  Daby,  Thomas 
Daby,  Boaz  Browne,  Edw.  Browne  and  Israel  Heald 
were  appointed  to  provide  for  the  installation  in  all 
respects.  About  this  time  it  occurred  to  the  people 
that  if  they  had  an  additional  tract  of  land  they 
would  be  better  able  to  meet  public  charges,  and  espe- 
cially would  be  incouraged  about  settling  a  minister. 
Therefore  they  ask  the  General  Court,  Oct.  12,  1702, 
to  grant  them  the  Indian  plantation  of  Nashoba(now 
Littleton),  as  they  already  had  "  but  a  pent-up  small 
Tract  of  Land  and  vary  Little  meadow."  The  repre- 
sentatives said  yes  to  the  petition,  but  the  Council 
voted  no  ;  so  the  project  failed  and  the  town  wisely 
concluded  to  go  forward  vvithout  the  help  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  In  1753  the  town  had  a  lawsuit  with 
Littleton,  relative  to  the  bounds  in  which  they  appear 
to  have  been  beaten,  at  a  cost  of  over  £55.  In  refer- 
'  ence  to  the  "  ordination,"  as  it  was  called,  the  town 
voted,  Nov.  9,  1702,  to  provide  for  it  "  by  a  free  con- 
tribution and  voluntary  subscriptions,"  which  was 
done.  But  at  what  time  the  pastor  was  inducted  into 
otfice,  or  who  took  part  in  the  intereatipg  services,  is 
unknown.  The  installation,  however,  is  believed  to 
have  occurred  about  the  lit  of  December,  1702.  Thus, 
after  years  of  patient  effort,  a  permanent  preacher 
was  secured.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  church  was 
organized  at  the  time  of  the  installation.  Mr. 
Eveleth  either  kept  no  records,  or  they  are  lost.  Rev. 
Mr.  Gardner,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Eveleth,  writing  in 
17G7,  said  the  gathering  of  the  church  was  three  or 
four  years  alter  the  call  of  Mr.  Eveleth,  and  that  the 
number  of  members  was  about  eleven. 

The  pastor  being  settled  and  the  church  organized, 
there  is  not  much  to  record  for  some  time.  About 
fifteen  years  after  his  settlement  it  wjis  whimpered 
around  that  the  minister's  conduct  was  not  altogether 
becoming  his  position  as  a  moral  and  religious  teach- 
er. Finally  the  advice  of  a  council  of  ministers  was 
sought.  They  gave  some  directions  in  the  matter,  but 
we  know  not  their  import.  The  trouble,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  been  allayed,  and  a  meeting  was 
held  November  14,  1717,  "to  consider  what  step.s  to 
take  in  reference  to  Mr.  Eveleth's  miscarriage  of  late 
amongst  us."  It  was  then  voted  "  to  stand  to  the 
5tli  article  in  the  minister's  or  counsel's  result."  A 
committee  was  chosen  "  to  treat  with  Mr.  Eveleth 
concerning  the  premises."  Subsequently  this  com- 
mittee were  ordered  to  apply  to  some  neighboring 
minister  for  advice  "at  this  difficult  time."  Some- 
what later  a  second  council  of  ministers  was  called  in 
reference  to  the  pastor's  "  miscarriage."  This  council 
met  previous  to  January  6,  1717-lS,.i'ud  advised  the 


dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relations.  Tradition  says 
the  "  miscarriage"  of  the  minister  was  intemperance. 
He,  however,  whatever  was  the  nature  of  his  offence, 
reformed  and  became  a  useful  man.  The  records  of 
July  28,  1719,  say:  "Mr.  John  Eveleth,  upon  mani- 
festation of  repentance,  was  restored  to  church  fel- 
lowship and  communion."  In  1719  he  taught  school 
in  town.  There  was  some  trouble  with  him  about 
the  parsonage,  etc.,  and  he  was  notified  not  to  make 
any  improvement  upon  the  land  and  to  surrender  up 
the  house  and  barn.  But  he  did  not  vacate  the  prem- 
ises, as  was  desired,  though  he  was  offered  sixty 
pounds  if  he  would  do  so.  The  matter,  however, 
seems  finally  to  have  been  amicably  settled.  Mr. 
Eveleth  was  born  February  18,  1669-70,  and  was  the 
son  of  Joseph  Eveleth,  of  Gloucester.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1689,  and  was  ordained  at 
Manchester,  October  1,  1693,  and  was  dismissed  from 
the  society  there  in  1695.  He  was  subsequently,  for 
a  time  before  coming  to  Stow,  a  preacher  at  Enfield, 
Conn.  He  married,  December  2,  1692,  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  Bowman,  of  Cambridge.  Alter  leav- 
ing Stow  he  preached  &t  Arundel,  and  other  places 
in  Maine.  He  was  at  Arundel  about  nine  years. 
The  people  were  unwilling  to  have  him  leave,  "as  he 
wiia  not  only  their  minister  and  school-master,  but  a 
good  blacksmith  and  farmer,  and  the  best  fisher- 
man in  town."  He  died  Augu.st  1,  1734,  aged  nearly 
sixty-five  years,  and  was  buried  in  Kittery,  Me.  His 
wife  died  at  Stow,  December  2,  1747,  aged  seventy- 
five.  She  probably  did  not  live  with  him  after  he 
left  town.  After  leaving  Arundel  he  is  said  to  have 
become  an  Episcopal  minister  at  Kittery. 

The  town,  being  without  a  minister,  chose  a  com- 
mittee January  6,  1717-18,  to  procure  a  candidate. 
On  the  17th  of  June  following,  Mr.  John  Gardner 
was  called  "to  carry  on  the  worke  of  the  ministry." 
He  was  to  have  one  hundred  pounds  in  land  as  a  set- 
tlement, and  a  yearly  salary  of  seventy  pounds  for 
five  years,  and  then  seventy-five  pounds,  and  then  to 
add  twenty  shillings  a  year  until  it  reached  eighty 
pounds,  which,  thereafter,  was  to  be  his  stated  salary, 
to  be  paid  in  semi-annual  installments.  Mr.  Gard- 
ner bought  the  ministerial  lot  for  150  pounds.  All 
the  preliminaries  being  arranged,  preparations  were 
made  for  the  ordination,  and  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1718,  the  pastor-elect  was  inducted  into  office, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  the  services.  The  church  at 
that  time  "consisted  of  fifteen  males  and  about  the 
came  number  of  females."  Mr.  Gardner  says  the  or- 
daining council  "  advised  us  to  covenant  anew,  the 
foundation  covenant  being  lost."  But  this  new  cove- 
nant is  lost  to  us,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  has  become 
of  it.  Most  of  the  early  covenants  were  not  so  much 
a  statement  of  belief  as  a  sort  of  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  members 

Mr.  Gardner's  ministry,  on  the  whole,  seems  to 
have  been  peaceful  and  prosperous.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  pa:ilorate  he  was  much  enfeebled  by 
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age  and  disease,  so  that  he  could  not  preach  regu- 
larly. He  was  willing  to  have  a  colleague,  and  sev- 
eral candidates  were  heard,  but  for  two  or  three  years 
there  was  no  unanimity  of  feeling  or  agreement  upon 
a  successor.  At  length,  however,  a  candidate  was 
chosen,  and  Mr.  Gardner  was  able  to  take  part  in  his 
ordination,  but  he  died  almost  exactly  three  months 
from  the  day  his  colleague  was  settled,  viz.,  January 
10,  1775,  in  his  eightieth  year,  and  in  the  fifty-eighth 
of  his  pastorate.  [U>/a/ 

E3V.  John  Gardner,  son  of  Jolm  and  Elizabeth 
Gardner,  of  Charlestown,  was  born  July  22,  1696,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1715.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Whitfieldian  movement  about. 
1740.  He  is  represented  as  being  very  stern  in  his 
demeanor,  so  that  the  children  greatly  feared  him  ; 
yet  he  was  "a  gentleman  of  good  intellectual  abilities, 
.  .  .  sound  in  his  principles  of  religion  .  .  .  and 
very  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  office." 
He  married,  April  14,  1720,  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Rev.  Joseph  Baxter,  of  Medfield,  when  she  was 
only  nineteen  years  old.  She  died  December  30, 
1784,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  her  age.  During 
Mr.  Gardner's  ministry  209  persons  joined  the  church, 
and  1346  were  baptized. 

The  seating  of  the  meeting-house  seems  at  times  to 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  town,  and  Decem- 
ber 5,  1722,  it  was  "  voted  that  in  seating  the  meet- 
ing-house there  should  be  respect  to  age  and  to  what 
persons  paid  towards  building  the  house,  and  to  the 
minister  for  the  present  year."  Other  similar  votes 
were  taken  in  the  course  of  yeais.  Even  as  late  as 
•May  14,  1790,  a  committee  report  where  certain  per- 
sons not  owning  pews  should  be  seated  as  follows  : 

The  /lire  teat  le/oic— Mr.  Jolili  ItaDdnll,  Willinm  Wliitcomb,  Janii'8 
DtividBoi],  Bezuleel  llule,  Ueiijuiiiiii  Wliitcoiiili.  Williojii  Withington, 
Steplieu  How,  .\8a  Warreo,  Zuclmiiah  WhitDian,  Oliver  Giitcs,  Franciu 
Kvelvtb,  Elisba  Guleti,  JuliD  EvaletU,  TlioluuB  WctlierUee,  Sihis  lUliJaU. 
Ufnjamiu  guiitli,  Elizubuih  Ualey,  Mary  Gates,  Miiry  Uule,  Llizabtftb 
llnll,   Ueburuli  Gates,  burah  Cuualit,  Martba  Skinner,  Sibbel  \Vbitney, 

Second  aettt  below. — Jmbcz  Urowu,  David  Jewell,  Elind  WhitDey, 
Samuel  Goodoow,  Frederick  Wuicntt,  Jobu  Daviddou,  Duuiel  CoDAUt, 
Abel  Taylur,  UeujaiiuD  Mouroii,  Jo&bua  Dl'uwii,  Jutiepb  Wetberbbe, 
Abuer  Bay,  Josiiib  Witt. 

Fore  «€<(£  frvut. — Abraijnm  RaDdall,  JoBiali  Brown,  Abijali  AVarren, 
Nalimn  Putnatu,  Tliouias  Wbitiuan,  Judab  Wetberbee,  JuBiab  Ruudu'l, 
Williatu  Walcutt,  Cburlee  liiile,  Suniuel  Uupgot>d,  Jubu  Putcb,  Epb. 
raiin  Wetberbee,  Uezeleel  llule. 

Fore  teat  tide. — Jacob  Wliituey,  Juuae  Uate,  Ilezekiali  Uapgood, 
James  Ostwm,  Oliver  Gates,  Jr.,  Juuutliau  Gatep,  Augustus  Cuuledge, 
George  Duvidsun,  Jubu  Cunaut,  Peter  Cuiiant,  Asu  I'utuiiiu,  Ictiubud 
Stow,  Simeon  Wbitconib,  Abrabam  AVliitcumb,  iJauicI  Hooker,  Oliver 
Marble,  llezekiah  Wbitcoiub,  Daniel  Eveletb,  Samuel  Jewell,  Israel 
Gates,  Benjaiuin  Drowu,  Iisuac  Wbitcomb,  Thomas  Gates,  Silas  Cool- 
edge,  John  Gates,  Jr.,  Ilezekiab  Wbitltey,  David  Hand. 

The  third  neat  below. — Samnel  Osborn,  William  Maxwell,  Isaac  Brown, 
Ephraim  Wbeeler,  Sinou  i'ulTer,  Timutby  Taylor,  Saiuuel  Witbiuctou, 
CImrlea  Uroun,  Israel  Uobbius,  Tbineaa  Taylor,  Ueury  (jooledgo, 
Ueurj  Smith,  Uenjamiu  Clark. 

The  second  seat  froiU. — John  Witt,  Isaac  C'unant,AVillinui  Monie,  Israel 
Uale,  Ephraim  Hale,  Benjamin  Withington,  Ezekiel  Gates,  Jo^iali 
Conaut,  JubD  Hay  ward,  Jr.,  Lemuel  Whituey,  Silas  Witt,  Eliab  Good- 

DOW. 

The  eeoond  seat  tide. — Abraham  ICay,  Samuel  Sargent,  Jr.,  Isaac  Tay- 
lor, Jacob  Soper,  Joeiah  Brown,  Jr.,  Luke  Brown,  Augustus  Tower, 
Juoaa  UustiugB,   Silas   Brooks,    Amos   Brooks,   David   Obboru,   L'uniel 


Brown,  Caleb  Gules,  Thomas  Burgess,  William  Drown,  Tlmddeua  Good- 
now,  Gustin  Tuylor,  Jonas  Taylor,  Silas  Whilconib,  Darius  Wliilcomb, 
Jonathan  Walcutt,  Jacob  Gates,  Levi  Stearns,  Epliniini  Taylor,  Israel 
Taylor,  Simeon  llayward,  Abrain  Conaut,  Abel  Brown,  Charles  Gates. 

In  May,  1773,  it  was  voted  that  the  women'sseats  in 
the  body  seats  be  cleared  of  the  singers,  but  no 
"  further  provision  of  seats  for  the  singers "  was 
made. 

Mr.  Gardner  having  signified  his  willingness  to  re- 
ceive a  colleague,  measures  were  taken  to  secure  one. 

But  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  decide  upon  can- 
didates. The  town  held  two  meetings  within  one 
week  in  October,  1773,  relative  to  the  matter,  yet  such 
was  the  excitement  that  nothing  was  done.  Mr.  John 
Marrett  (Harvard  College,  1703)  was  a  favorite  can- 
didate with  many ;  and  November  29, 1773,  the  church, 
wiih  only  one  dissenting  voice,  voted  to  give  him  a 
call.  The  town,  however,  December  20th,  did  not  con- 
cur with  the  church,  and  voted  not  to  hire  preaching. 
But  as  the  minister  could  not  be  settled  without  the  votes 
of  both  parties,  Mr.  Marrett  left  and  was  subsequently 
settled  at  what  is  now  Burlington.  When  Hancock 
and  Adams  left  Lexington,  on  the  morning  of  April 
19,  1775,  they  were  conducted  to  Mr.  Marrett's  board- 
ing-house, and  by  him  were  guided  to  a  place  of 
safety  near  the  Billerica  line. 

At  their  meeting  March  4, 1774,  the  town  concluded 
to  have  preaching  again  and  chose  a  committee  to  at- 
tend to  that  matter.  March  13tb,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Newell  preached  his  first  sermon,  as  a  candidate. 
Having  preached  six  or  eight  Sundays,  the  church, 
on  the  13lh  of  June,  invited  him  to  settle,  and  on  the 
20th  the  town,  by  a  very  great  majority,  voted  to  concur 
with  the  church  in  the  invitation  to  Mr.  Newell  to  be 
the  joint  pastor  with  Mr.  Gardner.  He  was  to  have 
160  pounds  as  an  encouragement  to  settle,  and  his 
yearly  salary  was  to  be  fifty-three  pounds,  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence  during  the  life-time  of  Mr.  Gardner. 
It  was  then  to  be  increased  to  eighty  pounds,  to  be 
paid  to  him  annually  while  he  should  continue  ic  the 
work  of  the  ministry  ;  but  when  he  should  be,  by 
sickness  or  age,  or  otherwise,  unable  to  supply  the 
pulpit,  then  his  salary  should  be  only  forty  pounds 
anuually  so  long  as  he  should  live  in  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Newell's  acceptance  of  the  call  was  read  to  the 
church  September  11,  1774.  On  the  26th  of  the 
month  the  town  voted  to  have  "  the  proposed  ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  Newell  observed  as  private  as  possible, 
agreeable  to  the  vote  of  the  church."  Henry  Gaidner, 
Jonathan  Wood  and  Deacon  Samuel  Gates  were 
chosen  to  carry  forward  the  ordination  when  they 
think  proper,  and  to  consult  with  Mr.  Newell  about 
the  same.  Colonel  Jonathan  Wood  was  requested  to 
entertain  the  ordination  council,  and  he  was  to  be 
paid  six  pounds  for  so  doing.  The  ordiuation  took 
place  on  Tuesday  October  11,  1774.  Rev.  Samuel 
Johnson,  of  Harvard,  began  with  prayer;  Rev.  Samuel 
West,  of  Needham,  preached  the  sermon.  Rev.  Mr. 
Gardner,  of  Stow,  gave  the  charge  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Swift, 
of  Acton,  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
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Duringthe  long  ministry  of  Mr.  Newell  harmony  and 
good  will  generally  prevailed.  On  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  he 
preached  an  occasional  and  interesting  sermon,  which 
was  printed  ;  yet  it  does  not  contain  so  much  historical 
matter  as  we  of  this  day  should  have  desired.  Fifty 
years  from  the  date  of  his  settlement  he  preached  a 
sermon  commemorative  of  that  event,  which  was  also 
printed.  During  his  ministry  at  one  time  the  dogs 
became  somewhat  troublesome  at  church,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  chosen,  April  4,  1796,  to  take  care  of  the 
dogs  that  come  to  meeting  on  Sunday,  and  also  to  kill 
all  "  that  come  into  the  meeting-house  on  the  Sab- 
bath Day,  if  they  can't  keep  them  off  without." 

As  the  infirmities  of  age  grew  on  apace,  Mr.  New- 
ell, in  June,  1828,  proposed  to  relinquish  one-half  of 
his  salary  if  the  town  would  secure  an  assistant.  This 
proposition  was  accepted  on  the  1st  of  September  fol- 
lowing. But  three  months  later  Mr.  Newell,  "on  ac- 
count of  his  declining  health  and  increasing  infirmi- 
ties," asked  the  town  "  to  immediately  provide  a 
preacher,  agreeing  to  relinquish  all  further  support  as 
a  minister."  On  the  22d  of  December,  1828,  the 
town  acceded  to  his  request,  and  "  voted  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  and  parish  will  hold  in  lasting 
remembrance  and  veneration  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newell, 
their  pastor,  for  the  deep  interest  which,  during  his 
long  ministry  among  them,  he  has  ever  manifested  in 
their  behalf,  collectively  and  individually  ;  that  in  his 
late  voluntary  relinquishment  of  salary  they  recog- 
nize a  fatherly  and  anxious  concern  that  a  colleague 
and  successor  may  be  selected  and  settled  while  he 
yet  lives  and  can. aid  them  by  advice  and  example." 
A  colleague  was  soon  settled.  After  relinquishing 
the  charge  of  the  pulpit  Mr.  Newell  lived  nearly  two 
years,  dying  on  the  morning  of  October  4,  1830,  lack- 
ing but  one  week  of  fifty-six  years  from  his  ordina- 
tion, at  the  age  of  almost  eighty-one  years. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Newell  was  born  at  Needhara,  De- 
cember 13,  1749,  old  style,  or  December  24th,  new 
style.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Hatfield,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  in  1770.  He  studied  the- 
ology with  his  pastor.  Dr.  West,  of  Needhara,  and 
commenced  preaching  in  the  autumn  of  1773.  We 
are  told  that  he"  was  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  of  sound 
judgment,  exceedingly  well  acquainted  with  human 
nature,  benevolent  and  generous  to  the  poor,  almost 
to  profuseuess.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  shrewdness 
and  of  wit. .  .  His  passions  were  naturally  very  strong, 
but  he  kept  them  under  control.  .  .  His  whole  ministry 
was  marked  with  consummate  prudence."  "  His  con- 
duct waa  that  of  a  gentleman  to  everybody.  He  was 
a  very  social  companion  and  was  universally  beloved. 
He  was  remarkably  fond  of  mechanical  studies."  He 
invented  a  machine  for  cutting  nails,  which  proved  a 
great  success.  "  He  was  a  large  and  well-propor- 
tioned man,  and  when  fifty  years  old  is  said  to  have 
carried  ninety-four  bricks  in  a  hod,  at  one  time,  to 
the  top  of  his  two-story  house."     At  his  request  no 


funeral  sermon  was  preached,  and  none  but  the  rela- 
tives followed  the  body  to  the  grave.  He  married, 
November  24,  1774,  Miss  Sarah  Fisk,  of  Watertown, 
and  there  was  great  rejoicing  when  he  and  his  bride 
arrived  in  town ;  but  in  less  than  two  years  their  joy 
was  turned  to  mourning,  for  she  "  passed  on  "  from 
earth  September  14,  1776,  aged  about  twenty-five 
years.  The  town  greatly  sorrowed  at  her  departure. 
"  Her  singular  good  temper  and  courteous  conduct 
endeared  her  to  all."  Mr.  Newell  remained  a  wid- 
ower a  little  more  than  five  years.  Exactly  seven 
years  from  the  day  of  his  ordination,  or  October  11, 
1781,  he  married  Miss  Lucy  Rogers,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Daniel  Rogers,  of  Littleton.  She  survived  him  more 
than  fifteen  years,  and  died  May  26, 1846,  aged  ninety 
years.  During  Mr.  Newell's  ministry  140  persons 
were  admitted  to  the  church,  about  1100  were  bap- 
tized, and  337  couples  were  mairied  by  him. 

Rev.  John  Langdon  Sibley,  having  preached  a  few 
Sundays,  was,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1829,  invited 
to  become  the  minister  of  the  town.  He  was  offered 
$500  as  a  settlement  and  a  yearly  salary  of  1600,  with 
twelve  cords  of  oak  or  walnut  wood  yearly.  The  call 
waa  accepted  April  1,  1829,  and  he  was  ordained  on 
the  14th  of  May  following.  The  introductory  prayer 
and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  were  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Robinson  ;  sermon,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell,  of  Boston ; 
ordaining  prayer,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley;  charge,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Newell ;  right  hand,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  ; 
address  to  society,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Harris;  concluding 
prayer,  by  Rev.  Mr.  White.  Dr.  Lowell's  sermon  waa 
printed.  At  the  close  of  the  services  the  council 
dined  at  the  house  of  Francis  Conant. 

Mr.  Sibley's  ministry  waa  of  short  duration.  Soon 
after  his  ordination  a  Universalist  Society  was  formed, 
and  some  persons  holding  Trinitarian  views  withdrew 
from  his  support.  Religious  convictions  were  form- 
ing anew.  Seeing  the  drift  of  affairs,  the  pastor,  on 
the  3l3t  of  March,  1831,  sent  in  his  resignation,  but  it 
was  not  accepted.  The  people  still  being  divided  in 
sentiment,  he  renewed  his  resignntion  in  February, 
1833,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  town  March  18th,  to 
take  effect  on  the  lat  of  April.  Rev.  Mr.  Sibley  was 
born  December  29,  1804,  at  Union,  Me.  He  fitted  for 
college  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H., 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1825.  After 
leaving  Stow  he  preached  but  little.  He  subse- 
quently became  assistant  librarian  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  afterwards  librarian.  He  was  the  editor  of 
the  Triennial  Catalogue  for  several  years,  and  pub- 
lished three  volumes  of  biographical  sketches  of  the 
early  graduates  of  his  alma  mater,  and  was  a  large 
benefactor  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  He  married, 
May  20,  1866,  Charlotte  Augusta  Langdon  Cook,  and 
died  at  Cambridge  December  9,  1885. 

He  was  the  last  minister  settled  and  supported  by 
the  town.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  First 
Parish  waa  organized,  embracing  all  who  had  not 
withdrawn  from  the  old  church,  who  were  known  aa 
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Unitarians.  But  things  were  still  in  a  somewhat  un- 
sullied condition,  yet  preaching  was  maintained  for  a 
coDbiderable  part  of  the  lime.  Different  ministers 
supplied  the  pulpit  for  some  years,  among  whom  was 
]lev.  Seth  Alden,  Rev.  Jonathan  Farr,  Rev.  JIatthew 
Harding,  an  Englishman,  and  probably  some  others 
whose  names  are  unknown. 

Rev.  William  Homans  Kicgsley  was  installed  as 
pastor  December  25,  1S39.  He  continued  in  oflSce 
until  the  last  Sunday  of  March,  1S4G.  He  was  born 
at  East  Btidgewater  May  3, 1S09.  He  had  previously 
preached  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  at  Hubbardston. 
He  substquently  preached  at  Mansfield  and  Meudon, 
and  died  at  the  latter  place,  September  7,  1S51. 

Rev.  Reuben  Bates  (H.  C,  1S29)  was  installed 
Juue  18,  1S46,  and,  on  account  of  ill  health,  closed 
his  ministry  October  3,  1859.  He  was  bom  at  Con- 
cord March  28,  li;09,  and  had  previously  beeu  settled 
at  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  and  Ashby,  Mass.  He  died  De- 
cember 1,  1862.  After  his  retirement  various  candi- 
dates supplied  the  pulpit  uiuil  January  20, 18G2,  when 
Rev.  George  F.  Clark  was  invited  to  become  the  pas- 
tor. The  parochial  year  commenced  March  1st.  He 
was  installed  April  23d  of  that  year,  and  closed  his 
ministry  on  the  10th  of  March,  1867. 

The  subsequent  pastors  of  the  First  Parish  have 
been  Revs.  Frederick  W.  Webber,  John  F.  Locke,  Da- 
vid P.  Muzzy,  Thomas  Weston  and  J.  Sidney  MouLou. 
The  first  Sunday-school  of  the  parish  was  organ- 
ized during  Mr.  Sibley's  ministry,  Juue  6,  1830,  and 
Jacob  Caldwell,  the  preceptor  of  the  academy,  was 
chosen  sunerinteudeut.  About  125  children  were 
connected  with  the  school  during  the  first  year  of  its 
existence. 

U/iiversalists. — About  1830  a  UniversallstSociety  was 
formed  and  lived  some  twenty  years,  but  never  had  a 
settled  minister,  and  had  preaching  only  a  part  of  the 
time.  They  were  granted  the  use  of  the  meeting- 
house a  poitiou  of  each  year,  according  to  the  amount 
of  money  they  paid. 

Orthodox. — The  Evangelical  Church  was  organized 
May  11,  1839.  It  was  composed  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers— six  males  and  fifteen  females.  It  was,  indeed, 
an  offshoot  of  the  "  Hillside  Church,"  formed  at  Bol- 
ton in  1829.  Rev.  E.  Porter  Dyer  was  ordained  pas- 
tor September  25,  1839.  A  chapel,  for  the  use  of  the 
society,  was  built  in  1840,  and  dedicated  July  8ih  of 
that  year.  Rev.  Mr.  Dyer  was  dismissed  January  29, 
184C,  and  Rev.  Theodore  Cooke  was  ordained  Jane  9, 
1847.  On  the  Ist  of  April,  1851,  the  place  of  worship 
■was  transferred  from  the  centre  of  the  town  to  Union 
Hall,  in  Rock  Bottom  Village.  Several  prominent 
members,  however,  withdrew  in  1852,  to  help  form  a 
church  at  Assabet  Village  (now  Maynard).  This  and 
other  causes  so  weakened  the  society  that  it  ceased 
to  exist  ill  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  The  pastoral 
relations  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke  were  dissolved  May  2 
1853.  The  chapel  was  sold  some  fifteen  years  later 
and  removed  from  town.  ' 


McthodUs. — The  Method-st  Church  of  Rock  Bot- 
tom is  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old  Methodist 
Church  of  that  part  of  Marlborough  now  Hudson, 
which  was  constituted  in  1S08  by  Rev.  Benjamin  R. 
Hciyt,  at  the  house  of  Phinea.s  Sawyer,  ;he  pioneer 
Methodist  of  that  village.  It  was  composed  of  mem- 
bers from  several  towns.  They  built  a  meeting-house 
in  1827,  which  was  subsequently  known  as  the  "Old 
Brick  Church,"  where  they  worshiped  until  Decem- 
ber 28,  1852,  when  the  edifice  was  burned.  A  hall 
was  then  secured  at  Rock  Bottom  Village,  where 
meetings  were  held.  Thirteen  of  the  ilarlborough 
members  soon  after  withdrew  to  form  a  new  society. 
Those  who  remained  decided  to  build  a  house  of 
!  worship  at  Rock  Bottom,  and  the  corner-stone  was 
laid  July  4,  1S53,  and  the  house  was  dedicated  No- 
vember 30th  of  the  shnie  year,  Rev.  L.  D.  Barrows 
preaching  the  sermon.  Rev.  T.  B.  Treadwell  was  the 
first  preacher  in  charge  of  the  society  during  1853 
and  1854,  Rev.  G.  F.  Pool  in  1855,  Rev.  William 
Peutecost  in  1856-57,  Rev.  W.  I.  Ljcouut  in  1858, 
1859-60,  Rev.  J.  W.  Lewis  in  1861-62,  Rev.  Albert 
Gould  in  1S63-64,  Rev.  J.  W.  Hunibleton  in  1865, 
1806  and  1867,  Rev.  AugUatine  Caldwell  in  1868-69, 
Rev.  Buriia  Judd  in  1870-71,  Rev.  N.  A.  Soule  in 
1872,  Rev.  J.  L.  Locke  in  1873-74.  Rev.  N.  Beniis  in 
1875-76,  Rev.  G.  R.  Bent  in  1877-78,  Rev.  William 
Full  in  1879-80,  Rev.  W.  E.  Dwight  in  1881-82,  Rev. 
G.  E.  Sanderson  in  1883,  1884-85,  Rev.  S.  L.  Rodgers 
in  1886-87,  Rev.  J.  A.  Day  in  1888-89.  In  1855  a 
parsonage-house  was  bought  for  ^600.  In  1884  a  new 
parsonage  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $2200. 

Meetixg-Holses — The  first  settlers  were  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  having  a  place  of  worship 
as  an  inducement  for  a  minister  to  cast  his  lot  among 
them.  Hence  they  early  took  meatures  to  erect  a 
meeting-house  where  they  and  their  children  could 
regularly  repair  for  public  worship.  Probably  the  first 
religious  services  were  held  in  dwelling-houses,  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  summer  season,  in  the  open  air,  for 
"  the  groves  were  God's  first  temples."  It  is  pretty 
evident,  however,  that  the  first  meeting-house  was 
built,  though  uot  finished,  iu  1685,  two  years  after  the 
incorporation  of  the  town.  It  stood  at  the  eiist  tnd 
of  the  Common  at  the  lower  village.  The  following 
votes  are  the  first  records  extant  relative  to  the  build- 
inj'.  It  was  voted  March  1,  1685-86,  "  yt  Thomas 
Ward  shall  bee  freed  from  any  larther  Charges  in  ref- 
erence to  ye  finishing  ye  meeting-house  erected  in 
this  town."  A  few  days  later,  March  10th,  it  was 
voted  "that  ye  selectmen  doe,  and  are  hereby  impow- 
ered  in  ye  behalfe  of  ye  town,  to  agree  &  bargain 
with  Samuel  Huutyt  he  finish  ye  meetinghouse  of 
this  town  to  ye  tmniug  of  ye  key,  or  at  least  to  agree 
with  him  to  doe  soe  much  of  ye  a''  work  yt  may  bee 
of  present  necessity."  Here  is  the  agreement  in  ref- 
erence to  finishing  the  house,  between  the  selectmen 
and  Mr.  Hunt,  dated  March  22,  1685-80 ;  "  Samuel 
Hunt  is  to  lay  ye  Hoors  double  in  ye  meeting-house, 
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make  and  hana;  two  double  doors,  four  windows  each 
with  three  lights  framed  two  feete  and  half  in  If  ngth 
with  hansom  raunions  to  be  despatched  forthwith  sub- 
stantially and  completely."  He  was  to  be  paid  for 
the  work  "ten  bushels  of  Indian  come,  good  and 
merchantable,  and  to  provide  boards  and  nails."  How 
" substantially  and  completely"  the  work  was  done 
we  do  not  know,  but  evidently  something  more  was 
needed.  And  as  the  following  winter  approached  the 
people  were  reminded  that  the  house  was  not  suffi- 
ciently protected  against  the  cold  blasts  of  this  rigorous 
climate.  Therefore,  "  Att  a  meeting  of  ye  inhabit"" 
&  Proprietors  of  this  Town  ye  5th  of  Octob'  1686,  It 
was  voted  that  ye  publick  meeting-house  newly 
erected  in  this  Towne  shall  bee  forth'""  filled  betweene 
ye  wall  timb"  and  studs  from  ye  cills  to  ye  Jowle 
peices  with  clay  and  wood  and  lathes,  to  hold  the 
crosse  peic<es,  and  to  hold  up  ye  clay  &  yt  ye  same  be 
plastered  even  with  the  studs  &  yt  ye  whole  house 
shall  be  well  &  sufficiently  every  way  round  about 
und'  pinned,  and  it  is  agreed  w""  Jno  Butterick  and 
Ephraim  Heldreth  yt  they  doe  arrange  all  ye  said 
work  to  be  done  effectually,  they  providing  materi- 
alls."  They  were  to  receive  three  pounds,  five  shil- 
lings, or  in  corn  "at  common  price  as  it  commonly 
goes  from  man  to  man."  The  house  must  have  been 
of  very  rude  construction  and  of  small  dimensions, 
having  only  "  four  windows  each  with  three  lights." 
But  it  was  probably  the  best  the  inhabitants  could  do 
in  their  poverty,  and  they  were  content  for  the  time 
being,  at  least.  At  any  rate  it  served  their  purpose 
for  a  few  years.  But  as  the  town  grew  in  numbers 
and  wealth,  a  larger  and  more  comfortable  place  of 
worship  was  desired.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1709-10,  the  town  met  "  to  conclude  some- 
thing about  building  a  meeting-house,"  but  there  is 
no  record  of  anything  done.  June  12,  1711,  it  was  voted 
"that  the  meeting-house  shall  be  built  and  set  upon 
the  little  plaine  on  the  norwest  side  of  Strong  Water 
Pond,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  country  road  between 
Closes  Whitney's  and  Capt.  Stevens'  house."  This 
was  where  Mr.  F.  W.  Warren's  house  now  stands. 
There  was,  however,  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  lo- 
cation, and  March  29,  1712,  Samuel  Hall,  Zebediah 
Wheeler,  Deliverance  Wheeler,  John  Wetherby  and 
Thomas  Brown  were  chosen  a  committee  to  decide 
upon  some  place  to  set  the  house.  The  house  was  to 
be  "  38  foot  in  length  and  32  foot  broad."  We  find 
no  further  action  until  January  12,  1712-13,  when  it 
was  voted  "  to  set  the  meeting-house  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  country  road  on  the  little  knowl  between  Capt. 
[.Stevens']  barn  and  the  dame  at  Strong  Water  Brook." 
This  was  about  seventy-five  rods  easterly  of  the  first 
location  in  1711. 

The  house  was  to  be  "  40  foot  long,  32  wide  and 
20  foot  between  joynts."  April  7,  1713,  Joseph 
Daby,  Thomas  Whitney,  Sr.,  and  Thomas  Brown 
were  chosen  a  committee  to  let  out  the  building  of  the 
house,  and  were  fully  empowered  to  decide  how  ic 


should  be  finished  inside  and  out,  how  the  seatf^, 
doors,  windows  and  stairs  should  be  made,  and  other 
things  "  to  set  out  the  beutey  of  the  house."  February 
1,  1713-14,  it  was  ordered  that  pews  be  built  in  the 
new  house  "all  round  the  body  if  persona  desire  lib- 
erty." The  house  wa.<<  probably  accepted  and  occu- 
pied about  the  1st  of  May,  1714.  It  probably  had  a 
gallery.  The  old  meeting-house  was  sold  before 
March,  1719,  and  the  money  was  used  to  purchase  a 
"  burying  cloth.'"  The  old  Common  at  the  lower  vil- 
lage, whereon  the  first  meetinf^-house  stood,  was  sold 
in  1809  to  Rufus  Hosmer  and  Jacob  Soper,  for  $100, 
on  condition  that  it  always  remain  a  Common,  never 
to  be  fenced  or  built  upon.  The  new  house  cost  about 
£250,  besides  some  voluntary  work  upon  it. 

The  second  house,  like  the  first,  was  not  probably  a 
very  imposing  edifice.  Repairs  were  frequently  made 
upon  it;  and  in  the  course  of  years  it  was,  by  some, 
deemed  unsuitable  for  religious  purposes.  Having 
been  used  about  forty-six  years,  a  movement  was 
started  for  a  new  house,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  But 
April  6, 1752,  it  was  voted  "  that  the  town  will  build  a 
new  meeting-house."  A  few  weeks  later  it  was  voted  "  to 
sett  the  new  meeting-houseover  the  old  celler-place  near 
Strong  Water  Brook,  called  Capt.  Stevens'  old  cellar- 
place."  The  house  was  to  be  fifty  feet  long,  forty 
feet  wide  and  twenty-three  feet  between  joints.  The 
location  of  the  house  was  subsequently  reconsidered 
once  and  again,  and  finally,  February  12, 1753,  it  was 
voted  "  to  set  the  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  coun- 
ty road  where  Shabbukin  Road  leads  into  said  road." 
This  was  where  the  brick  school-house  now  stands. 
The  house  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised  on  the 
27th  of  August,  1753.  As  the  house  approached  com- 
pletion the  town  decided,  June  3,  1754,  that  "  there 
.shall  be  nineteen  pews  round  the  meeting-house,  as 
they  are  in  the  old  meeting-house,  one  of  the  nine- 
teen exempted  for  the  minister's  pew."  On  the  same 
day  Mr.  Samuel  Gat«s,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Wood,  Mr;  John 
Marble,  Junr.,  were  empowered  to  sell  the  pew  ground 
and  give  title  to  the  same.  The  committee  were  to 
"  dignifye  "  the  pews  and  sell  the  highest  pews  to  the 
highest  payers  ;  but  if  the  highest  payer  did  not  take 
the  pew,  then  it  was  to  be  ofliered  to  the  next  highest 
payer,  &c.  If  the  pew  ground  was  not  sold  by  the 
27th  of  the  next  January,  the  committee  were  direct- 
ed to  build  the  pews  at  the  town's  expense.  On  Jan. 
17,  1755,  all  former  votes  relative  to  selling  the  pew 
ground  were  reconsidered,  and  the  pews  were  to  be 
sold  for  £100,  lawful  money,  and  whoever  bought 
should  take  the  spot  for  his  seat.  January  27,  1755, 
the  pew  ground  was  sold  to  the  following  persons : 

Eiut  of  Fore  Door, — 1,  Capt.  He7.ekiah  Hapgood ;  2,  Lieut.  Joeepli 
Daby;  J,  Jeremuih  nolmoD,  Wettof  Fore  Door. — I,  DaDiel  Hapgoud; 
•Z,  Joshua  Wbitnpy ;  3,  Suniuel  Gitefl.  Eaal  of  PaJtpU.~\,  Abrutiam 
Whitney;  2,  Amos  Gates;  3,  John  Marble,  Junr.  Wi^st  Door  awl  ifen' m 
Staim. — JuliD  Whitman.  Esq.  Eatt  Door  and  Women's  Stain. — Amoa 
Brown.  Sorth  of  WcH  Door.— 1,  Capt.  Phineaa  Gates  ;  2,  Eli^ha  Gates. 
Sortii  of  EiiAt  ijoor.— Samuel  Sargent ;  2,  Widow  Surah  Stevens,  ybrUi- 
i'«M(  Corner. — Capt.  Timothy  Gibson.  NorthweMl  Corner. — Jonathan 
SVwoJ.     -Vex(  to  the  ilimsicr't  Ptw,  Weit  of  Ihe  PuljiU.—Stciibeu  GIbaoD. 
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The  wliole  sold  for  £91  14s.  lOd.  These  pews  were 
around  the  house,  next  to  the  walls.  The  space  within 
was  at  first  occupied  by  long  benches,  one  side  of  tlie 
broad  aisle  being  for  the  men.  and  the  other  for  the 
women.  Some  of  these  benches  were  subsequently 
taken  up,  and  pews  built  instead.  The  house  had 
probably  a  double  front-door,  and  also  a  door  at  each 
end,  with  a  gallery  on  three  sides  of  the  building. 
'The  cost  of  the  edifice  was  about  £2(36.  The  old 
house  was  sold  for  £122,  and  the  proceeds  were  ap- 
propriated for  the  support  of  the  poor.  The  house 
was  first  used  for  religious  worship  in  February,  1755, 
and  the  first  communion  service  iu  it  was  on  the  23d 
of  March  following. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  there  appears  to  have 
been  some  irregularity  iu  entering,  or  at  least  iu 
leaving  their  seats  after  publick  worship.  Hence  the 
town  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  March  4,  1771, 
they  "  recommended  that  the  fore  seats  below  move 
out  first  after  publick  service  is  over,  and  so  successive- 
ly till  they  are  empty.  That  the  people  in  the  gal- 
leries, in  leaving  their  seats,  the  fore  seats  clear  first, 
and  so  in  succession  till  the  galleries  are  empty." 
This  probably  led  to  an  orderly  and  decorous  depart- 
ure from  the  precincts. 

As  time  wears  on,  buildings  once  new  wear  out,  no 
matter  to  how  good  uses  they  are  devoted.  So,  in  1S22, 
a  movement  was  made  for  a  fourth  meeting-house,  but 
failed.  In  1824  a  committee  report  against  repairing 
the  old  house  and  recommend  that  a  new  house  be 
placed  a  little  west  of  the  old  one.  Another  com- 
mittee report  in  favor  of  a  spot  a  little  west  of  the 
Academy.  This  was  not  satisfactory  to  all,  and,  in 
January,  1825,  the  town  voted  to  purchase  land  of 
Levi  Warren,  near  Noah  Gates'  house.  This  vote 
was  re-considered  and  another  site  was  selected.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months  various  other  votes  rela- 
tive to  the  location,  size  and  cost  of  the  house  were 
passed  and  re-considered.  Finally  the  Gordian  knot 
was  cut  December  9,  1826,  by  the  town  voting  "to 
convey  the  old  meeting-house  and  land  connected, 
belonging  to  the  town,  to  Moses  Whitney,  Esqr.,  and 
Augustus  Tower,  Esqr.,  and  others,  to  their  use,  in 
consideration  of  their  building  a  new  house  for  pub- 
lic worship  for  the  tow^n,  the  surplus  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  pews  to  be  paid  into  the  town 
treasury."  The  house  was  to  be  completed  within  a 
year  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1827.  The  house 
was  erected  during  the  year  1827,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  meeting-house.  It  was  dedicated  on  Monday, 
October  1,  1827.  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer,  of  Lancaster^ 
preached  the  sermon  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley,  of  Concord, 
offered  the  dedicatory  prayer;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  of 
Bolton,  closed  with  prayer.  October  22d  the  select- 
men were  authorized  to  employ  some  one  to  take 
charge  of  the  meeting-house  and  to  ring  the  bell  on 
Sundays,  at  funerals,  town-meetings,  etc.  The  bell 
was  presented  to  the  town  by  Mrs.  Abigail  Eveleth, 
an  aged  lady,  and  it  was  tolled  for  the  first  time  at 


her  funeral.  Tlii.s  fourth  house,  built  in  1827,  was 
burued  November  9,  1847.  The  books,  clock,  pulpit 
aiid  communion  service  were  saved.  The  First  Piir- 
ish  erected  the  present  house  in  1848,  on  the  site  of 
the  one  burned,  and  it  was  dedicated  August  30th  of 
that  year.  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  of  Custon,  preach- 
ing the  sermon. 

riD-iomifje.— On  the  30th  of  Dec,  1870,  Col.  Elijah 
Hale  purchased  a  house  and  two  or  three  acres  of 
knd,  costingabout  5^2000,  and  presented  them  to  the 
First  Parish,  to  be  used  as  a  parsonage. 

Bell. — About  the  1st  of  January,  1722,  a  small 
bell  was  presented  to  the  town  by  a  Mr.  Jeskell,  an 
Englishman,  who  resided  at  the  lower  village,  and 
that  year  a  turret  was  built  to  the  meeting-house,  to 
hang  it  in.  No  belfry  or  steeple  was  built  on  the 
house  erected  in  1754.  The  bell  appears  finally  to 
have  been  sold  in  1823. 

Educatiox.vi.. — The  first  reference  to  schools,  on 
the  town-books,  was  made  December  13,  1714,  when 
Thomas  Brown  was  chosen  sL-hoolmaster.  We  think, 
however,  there  must  h.ave  been  schools  of  some  char- 
acter at  an  earlier  period  than  that,  though  perhaiis 
not  supported  at  public  expense.  Some  of  the  set- 
tlers were  probably  men  capable  of  giving  instruction 
to  the  young  and  would  doubtless  do  so  gratuitously. 
It  is  not  our  province,  however,  to  speculate  upon 
this  matter,  but  to  record  known  facts.  Thomas 
Brown  probably  taught  one  or  two  quarters.  January 
11,  1715-10,  John  Whitman  was  chosen  schoolmaster 
for  one  quarter.  The  following  May  Thomas  Brown 
was  .again  chosen  for  six  months,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  Benjamin  Drowet  was  chosen  for 
one  quarter,  to  teach  youth  to  read  and  write,  and  he 
was  to  be  paid  five  pounds,  and  to  begin  on  the  ?9ih 
of  October.  In  May,  1717,  John  Gardner  was  paid 
£7  13^.  -id.  for  keeping  school  the  previous  winter. 
On  January  17, 1718,  Rev.  John  Eveleth  was  engaged 
to  keep  school  for  one  quarter  at  £1  10s.  per  month. 
In  March,  1720,  Mr.  Eveleth  was  paid  £G  10s.  for 
keeping  school  the  previous  year.  October  24,  1721, 
it  was  voted  that  the  school  shall  be  kept  "at  ye 
Capt'  house  "  for  the  rest  of  the  half-year.  This  was 
probably  Captain  Stevens'  house. 

February  8,  1721-22,  a  rate  of  twenty  pounds  was 
made  to  pay  the  schoolmaster.  December  5,  1722, 
it  was  voted  to  keep  a  writing-school  for  three  months, 
and  that  the  school  should  be  kept  one  month  each 
at  Amos  Brown's,  John  Taylor's  and  Jacob  Brown's. 
December  2,  1723,  it  was  ordered  that  the  school  be 
kept  one  month  each  at  John  Taylor's,  Daniel  Gates' 
and  Zebediah  Wheeler's.  The  next  year  it  was  to  be 
kept  at  Phineas  Rice's,  Daniel  Gates'  and  John  Tay- 
lor's. The  first  vote  to  build  a  school-house  was  in 
January,  1731-32,  and  the  following  year  three  school- 
houses  were  voted  up.  September  24,  1733,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  town  be  divided  into  three  school 
quarters,  and  three  men  in  each  quarter  were  chosen 
to  locate  the  houses.     It  was  subsequently  decided 
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that  the  houses  should  be  twenty  feet  long,  sixteen 
wide  and  seven  feet  from  the  top  of  sill  to  the  top  of 
the  plate.  A  streak  of  poverty  came  over  the  town, 
so  that  on  August  22,  1734,  they  petitioned  the  Gen- 
eral Court  for  a  grant  of  land  to  support  the  schools. 
They  seem  to  have  been  indicted  for  not  having  a 
school.  December  18, 1734,  voted  to  so  far  accept  the 
school-house  lately  built  nearest  the  meeting-house, 
as  to  order  the  school  to  be  kept  in  it  for  four  months. 
The  following  February  voted  that  every  part  of  the 
town  should  have  their  part  of  schooling  according  to 
their  pay,  and  should  choose  their  own  schoolmaster; 
that  every  school  should  be  free,  and  that  every  quar- 
ter should  build  their  own  school-house  by  subscrip- 
tion, etc.  October  9,  1749,  a  committee  was  chosen 
to  answer  for  the  town  at  the  nest  Inferior  Court. 
This  had  reference  to  a  grammar-school,  as  one  had 
not  been  kept  according  to  law.  A  great  innovation 
upon  the  established  order  of  things  occurred  in 
March,  1750,  when  it  was  voted  to  provide  a  "School 
Dame,"  and  that  the  school  should  be  kept  six 
months  in  the  summer  season,  and  forty  pound.-i,  old 
tenor,  was  granted  for  that  purpose.  In  October  of 
that  year  it  was  decided  that  the  school  should  begin 
at  "  Shabican,"  and  then  at  the  east  end,  etc.  It  was 
voted  not  to  keep  a  grammar-school  in  1752,  and  in 
1758  the  town  was  indicted  for  not  having  one.  The 
same  year  it  was  voted  to  build  a  school-house  at  the 
meeting-house — all  within  two  miles  were  to  help 
build  the  house,  all  outside  of  two  miles  were  to  have 
aa  much  schooling  as  they  were  taxed  for.  The 
house  was  not  probably  built,  for  in  March,  1763,  a 
similar  vote  was  passed,  the  limit  being  a  mile  and  a 
half.  The  house  was  to  be  eighteen  feet  square  ex- 
clusive of  the  chimney-place,  seven  feet  stud  ;  the  in- 
side to  be  well  ceiled,  the  chimney  of  brick,  the  house 
underpinned  and  well  glazed.  March  3,  1766,  forty 
pounds,  lawful  money,  were  raised  to  build  three 
school-houses  in  the  out  divisions  of  the  town,  but 
they  were  not  speedily  built.  In  1771  a  committee 
was  chosen  to  provide  schools ;  this  had  previously 
been  done,  but  sometimes  the  matter  was  intrusted  to 
the  selectmen.  Six  months  of  a  man's  and  six 
months  of  a  woman's  school  was  provided  for.  April 
19,  1779,  a  committee  reported  that  the  middle  of  the 
town  should  have  twelve  weeks  and  two  days  of 
schooling,  east  end  thirteen  weeks  and  one  day,  west 
end  sixteen  weeks,  north  end  ten  weeks  and  four 
days. 

Forty-seven  pounds,  ten  shillings,  silver  money,  were 
appropriated  to  build  a  school-house  near  Silas  Ran- 
dall's. It  was  arranged  iu  1788  that  every  quarter 
should  draw  their  own  pay  and  keep  their  own  schools 
for  the  future.  The  Legislature  of  1789  ordered  that 
the  towns  should  be  divided  into  school  districts. 
The  town  had  already  five  school-houses,  and  it 
was  therefore  divided  into  five  districts.  Liberty 
was  given  May  12,  1794,  to  the  "Squadron"  in  the 
middle  of  the  town  to  hang  the  town's  bell  on  their 


school-house,  and  to  set  a  school-house  at  the  east 
end  of  the  meeting-house  on  the  town's  land,  but  not 
nearer  than  the  white  oak  trees.  The  same  year 
£300  were  appropriated  to  build  and  repair  school- 
houses.  Rev.  Mr.  Newell,  in  March,  1795,  gave 
the  proprietors  of  the  centre  school-house  the  privi- 
lege of  erecting  a  house  on  his  land,  southerly  of 
the  Great  Road,  so  long  as  it  was  used  for  school 
purposes.  In  1803  a  committee  was  chosen  to  re- 
district  the  town,  and  in  1811  there  appear  to  have 
been  eleven  districts.  For  some  years  previous  to 
this  a  School  Committee  had  been  chosen  in  each  dis- 
trict to  look  after  the  schools.  This  year  Rev.  Mr. 
Newell  and  seven  others  were  chosen  to  visit  the 
schools  at  the  opening  and  close  of  the  same.  A 
similar  committee  was  chosen  for  two  or  three  years 
following.  In  1814  the  south  and  southwest  districts 
were  united.  In  1826  a  law  was  enacted  requiring 
all  towns  to  choose  a  superintending  school  commit- 
tee, and  since  then,  with  two  exceptions,  such  a  com- 
mittee has  been  yearly  chosen,  the  number  varying 
from  three  to  nine.  In  1829  the  town  was  divided 
into  five  districts.  The  prudential  school  committee, 
for  many  years,  was  chosen  by  the  town,  but  in  1812 
the  several  districts  were  allowed  to  choose  their 
own  committee.  In  1869  the  district  system  was 
abolished  and  the  whole  supervision  of  the  schools 
devolved  upon  the  superintending  committee.  Many 
of  the  towns,  however,  clung  with  great  tenacity  to 
the  management  of  their  own  district  affairs.  Much 
of  the  time  since  the  town  assumed  control  of  the 
schools  a  superintendent  of  schools  has  been  chosea 
by  the  committee  who  has  looked  after  their  interests. 
Among  the  famous  teachers  of  the  past  may  be  men- 
tioned Mr.  Francis  Eveleth,  son  of  Rev.  John  Eve- 
lelh,  who  for  many  years  was  a  prominent  instructor 
of  the  young,  and  died  November  23,  1776,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four  years.  Of  late  years  probably  no  one 
has  taken  a  higher  rank  as  a  teacher  and  disciplina- 
rian than  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Lawrence,  who  for  twenty- 
five  years  has  been  almost  constantly  employed  in 
that  capacity  and  is  still  employed. 

Academy.— Oa  the  13th  of  October,  1823,  twenty- 
seven  of  the  prominent  inhabitants  of  the  town  met 
to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational advantages  of  the  town,  especially  as  related 
to  greater  privileges  for  their  children  than  were  then 
furnished  by  the  public  schools.  The  result  of  the 
conference  was  the  formation  of  an  association  for 
the  establishment  of  an  academy,  where  the  languages 
and  the  higher  branches  of  English  studies  should  be 
taught.  Under  the  existing  state  of  things  it  was  a 
wise  movement,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  its 
projectors.  A  building  spot  was  soon  purchased  and 
a  contract  for  the  erection  thereon  of  a  suitable  edi- 
fice was  made.  The  grounds  were  graded  by  volun- 
tary labor,  and  the  house  was  ready  for  occupancy 
the  following  spring.  The  services  of  dedication 
took  place  on   the  31st    of   May,   1824.    Rev.  Mr. 
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Newell,  the  minister  of  the  town,  delivered  a  very 
appropriate  address.  The  school  was  immediately 
opened  under  the  direction  of  John  M.  Cheney 
(Harvard  College,  1821)  as  preceptor.  lu  order  to 
give  some  degree  of  permanency  to  the  institution,  at 
the  outset  the  proprietors  gave  their  notes,  with  sure- 
ties, to  the  board  of  trustees  chosen  for  that  purpose, 
to  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  precep- 
tor for  five  years.  But  these  notes  were  never  paid, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  school  at  once  be- 
came self-supporting,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years.  In  fact,  the  school  was  a 
decided  success.  So  popular  was  it  that  pupils  came 
from  many  neighboring  towns,  as  well  as  from  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  Louisiana  and 
the  Province  of  Canada.  At  one  time,  indeed,  the 
school  was  so  thronged  that  the  proprietors  kept  their 
own  children  at  home  to  accommodate  students  from 
abroad.  In  the  process  of  years,  however,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  school  began  to  wane.  The  necessity  of 
a  fretjuent  change  of  teachers  had  a  deleterious  influ- 
ence, and  the  increase  of  similar  institutions  in  the 
neighborhood  led  to  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  pupils.  Perhaps  the  improved  condition 
of  the  common  schools  had  its  influence  in  rendering 
the  school  less  popular  than  at  first.  So  after  a  life 
of  about  twenty  years  it  ceased  to  be. 

High  School. — Some  years  after  the  academy  became 
defunct,  the  need  of  .something  to  take  ita  place  was 
felt,  and  in  1851  the  project  of  a  high  school  was  de- 
bated in  town-meeting,  but  an  adverse  vote  was 
given.  But  the  town,  April  \\f,  1852,  appropriated 
over  §320  for  the  support  of  such  a  school,  and  for  a 
few  years  it  was  sustained,  perhaps  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly by  many  of  the  voters.  In  this  state  of  affairs 
a  public-spirited  and  wealthy  citizen  of  the  town. 
Col.  Elijah  Hale,  came  forward  in  1871,  and  proposed 
to  give  the  town  $5000  as  a  fund  towards  the  support 
of  a  high  school,  on  condition  that  the  town  also  ap- 
propriate an  equal  sum  for  the  same  object,  and 
should  never  abandon  the  school,  but  if  they  did  so, 
the  money  was  to  revert  to  the  donor  or  his 
heirs.  Hon.  John  W.  Brooks  offered  $1000  and  his 
father,  Henry  Brooks,  $100  in  addition,  and  on  the 
same  terms.  The  town  met  on  the  24th  of  May  in 
that  year  to  consider  the  propositions.  They  then 
voted  with  great  unanimity  "  that  the  offer  of  Col. 
Elijah  Hale,  Henry  Brooks,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  Joha  W. 
Brooks,  of  means  for  ihe  creation  and  support  of  a 
High  School  be  accepted  on  the  partof  of  the  Town." 
It  was  then  "  voted,  That  the  Town  Treasurer  give 
the  Town's  note  for  five  thousand  dollars  with  inter- 
est, payable  semi-annually  to  the  Trustees,  and  pay 
the  interest  to  them  as  it  shall  become  due."  The 
trustees  were  to  "  give  a  bond  in  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  kept  by  the  Town  Treasurer,  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  trust,  who  shall  keep 
the  fund  well  invested,  .  .  .  and  make  annual  re- 
port of  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  fund  to  the 


Town.''  '■  Voted,  That  the  old  Academy  building  and 
grounds  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  said  School, 
and  that  it  be  under  the  care  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee, and  be  put  in  order  by  them."  Seven  trustees 
were  then  elected  by  ballot,  namely,  Edwin  Whitney, 
Theodore  Cooke,  A.  C.  Livermore,  Charles  \V.  Glea- 
son,  Francis  W.  Warren,  Henry  Gates  and  Micah 
Smith.  Finally  "  Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  town 
be  presented  to  Col.  Elijah  Hale,  Henry  Brooks,  Esq., 
and  to  Hon.  John  W.  Brooks,  for  their  generous  do- 
nations for  the  creation  and  support  of  a  High  School 
for  the  Town  of  Stow."  The  school  was  opened 
about  the  1st  of  the  following  September,  and  is 
still  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Rock  Bottom  Library  As- 
sociation was  formed  July  15,  1880,  and  has  about 
1000  volumes  of  books. 

The  publication  of  77ie  Stoiv  Stnfinel,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  was  commenced  May  19, 1S83,  and  the 
first  number  contained  a  full  report  of  the  procted- 
ings  at  the  Bi-Centennial  Celebration  on  the  IGth  of 
the  same  month. 

Grauuates  from  College. — We  here  give  the 
list  of  graduates,  so  far  as  we  have  learned.  Very 
likely  some  may  have  escaped  our  notice.  In  regard 
to  the  name  of  Silas  Randall,  we  are  not  quite  sure 
he  was  a  native,  yet  we  have  but  little  doubt.  H.  C. 
meiins  Harvard  College:  D.  C,  Dartmouth  College  ; 
T.  C.  Tufts  College,  and  B.  U.,  Browu  University. 
The  first  three  names  are  the  sons  of  Rev.  John  Gard- 
ner, the  second  minister  of  the  town. 

Samuel  Gardner,  H.  C,  174G ;  Henry  Gardner,  H. 
C,  1750 ;  Francis  Gardner,  H.  C,  1755  ;  Jeremiah  Bar- 
nard, H.  C,  1773;  Phineas  Randall,  H.  C,  1792; 
Abraham  Randall,  H.  C,  1798;  John  Randall,  H.  C, 
1802;  Silas  Randall,  B.  U.,  1804;  Jonathan  Newell, 
H.  C,  1805  ;  Augustus  Cooledge,  D.  C,  1813  ;  George 
Newell,  H.  C,  1823;  Charles  Newell  Warren,  H.  C, 
1834;  Eben  Smith  Brooks,  H.  C,  1835;  Jonathan 
Newell,  H.  C,  1838;  Silas  Webster  Hale,  H.  C, 
1867;  Francis  Eugene  Whitney,  H.  C,  1872;  Ed- 
ward Prescott  Reed,  H.  C,  1878;  Charles  Henry 
Murdock,  T.  C,  1888 ;  George  Frederick  Murdock, 
T.  C,  1888;  Eugene  Burtt  Lawrence,  T.  C,  1889. 
In  addition  to  these  we  give  the  name  of  Galen 
Alonzo  Clark,  H.  C,  1871,  who  was  a  resident  of  the 
town  when  he  entered  and  while  in  college.  Abra- 
ham Garland  Randall  Hale  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  Law  School  in  1871. 

Military  and  War  Operations. — Under  the 
circumstances  wherein  they  were  placed,  the  early 
settlers  of  the  town  felt  compelled  to  arm  them- 
selves, and  thus  be  prepared  to  repel  any  attack  that 
the  Indians  should  make  upon  them,  and  also  to 
provide  some  fortified  place  or  places  to  which  they 
could  flee  in  case  of  any  hostile  invasion.  Hence, 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1698,  it  was  "voted  y'  y" 
selectmen  are  hereby  empowered  to  make  a  rate 
for   ye  repairing  ye    Garrison    about    ye    ministry 
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house  for  ye  securing  ye  same,  every  inhabitant 
having  Liberty  to  worke  out  their  rate,  and  if  any 
shall  neglect  or  refews  to  worke  out  their  proportion 
they  are  to  pay  it  unto  ye  selectmen  theire  due  pro- 
portion, and  in  order  to  ye  Carring  out  ye  s''  work  ye 
foote  Company  are  apoynted  to  meet  or  appeare  next 
Munday."  The  ministry  house,  being  doubtless  the 
most  ceu'ral,  was  selected  for  the  garrison.  We  are 
also  iuformed  that  there  was  a  fortified  house 
towards  the  southerly  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
river,  above  Rock  Bottom  Village.  And  there  might 
have  been  another  towards  the  western  end  of  the 
town.  Doubtless,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  settle- 
ments were  made  one  regular  military  company  was 
organized,  and  then  another,  who  met  occasionally 
fur  drill,  etc.  We  find  allusions  to  these  "  military 
exercises "  as  early  as  1706.  Thomas  Stevens  was 
])robably  the  first,  or  at  least  one  of  the  first,  com- 
manders of  the  militia,  for  he  is  sometimes  alluded 
to  as  if  he  were  "Captain"  par  excellence.  There 
are  few  records,  however,  relative  to  early  military 
matters.  For  many  years  after  1693  the  towns  were 
required  by  law  to  keep  a  supply  of  powder,  ammu- 
nition and  other  military  stores,  to  be  drawn  upon  in 
ca.se  of  an  emergency.  These  materials  of  war  were 
sometimes  kept  in  ihe  loft  of  the  meeting-house,  and 
later  a  special  building  or  "powder-house"  of  brick 
was  erected  for  their  safe  keeping.  As  late  as  1814 
such  a  house  was  built,  and  we  infer  that  it  stood  io 
the  cemetery  near  the  brick  school-house,  for  the 
town,  Oct.  22, 1849,  authorized  the  selectmen  to  sell 
the  "powder-house,"  and  have  it  removed  from  the 
burying-ground. 

As  the  population  increased,  two  infantry  com- 
panies were  formed,  one  at  the  north,  the  other  at  the 
south  part  of  the  town.  There  was  also  a  cavalry 
company,  composed  in  part,  we  presume,  of  men 
froin  other  towus,  as  was  often  the  case.  We  find 
i|uite  early  an  allusion  to  "Cornet"  Joseph  Daby, 
which  designates  him  as  a  cavalry  officer.  These 
military  companies  continued  down  to  quite  a 
recent  period,  and,  wiih  other  towns  forming  a 
regiment,  were  required  to  meet  for  an  annual 
"  muster,"  as  it  was  called,  when  they  were  reviewed 
by  the  "statf  officers,"  on  which  occasions  the  town 
was  accustomed  to  bear  some  portion  of  the  necessary 
expenses.  So  on  the  ISth  of  August,  1800,  the  town 
voted  to  find  the  soldiers  at  the  Concord  muster  (27th 
and  28th  of  August),  "four  rations  a  man  and  2 
barrels  of  cyder."  Forty  dollars  were  appropriated 
to  provide  "  for  56  men  of  the  Troop  and  North  Com- 
pany, and  a  like  proportion  for  the  Sjuth  Company, 
being  60  men."  The  days  of  total  abstinence  had 
not  then  arrived. 

Frexch  and  Indian  War. — During  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  from  1755  to  1763,  the  town 
furnished  soldiera  for  the  army  at  Fort  William 
Henry,  Crown  Point,  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia. 
Sometimes,  when  the  scldiers  were  on  the  point  of 


leaving  for  the  seat  of  war,  religious  services  were 
held  by  the  resident  minister.  Thus,  on  the  23d  of 
June,  1755,  Rev.  Mr.  Gardner  preached  "  at  the 
desire  of  Capt.  William  Pierce,  being  the  day  he 
began  his  march  with  his  company  for  Albany,  in 
the  expedition  against  Crown  Point."  Samuel 
Preston  was  a  captain  in  the  army  in  1756.  In 
Capt.  Pierce's  company,  Michael  Law  was  sergeant, 
John  Law  was  corporal.  Jonathan  Farr  was  drum- 
mer, and  Nathan  Whitney,  Solomon  Taylor,  Josiah 
Wetherbee  and  Jonathan  Pierce,  of  Stow,  were 
privates.  Ephraim  Powers  was  sergeant  in  Capt. 
Preston's  company,  and  Ezekiel  Davis  was  in 
another  company.  May  22,  1758,  Ensign  Jabez 
Brown  and  others  of  Stow,  whose  names  are  un- 
known, started  to  join  the  army  destined  for  Canada. 
And  in  April,  1760,  others  started  for  Crown  Point. 
The  following  Stow  soldiers  went  to  Canada  in  1760 : 
Joshua  Brown,  Jonathan  Farr,  Phineaa  Fuller, 
Amos  Gates,  Simon  Gates,  Abraham  Gates,  Paul 
Graves,  Solomon  Savcas,  (?),  a  servant  of  Mary  Hap- 
good.  None  of  the  Stow  men  were  killed  in  the 
army  during  this  war,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  but  the 
following  are  known  to  have  died  while  in  service 
or  from  diseases  contracted  in  the  camp,  viz. :  Capt. 
Ephraim  Brown  died  Jan.  4,  1756,  a  few  days  after 
his  return  from  the  army;  July  23,  1758,  Ebenezer 
Gates  died  at  Lake  George;  May  24,  1760,  Abel 
Ray  died  at  Shrewsbury,  on  his  march  to  the  army  ; 
Nov.,  1760,  Isaac  Taylor  died  at  Crown  Point,  and 
Nov.  23, 1761,  Stephen  Houghton  died  while  returning 
from  Crown  Point.  It  is  proper  that  these  men 
should  be  remembered,  as  well  as  those  of  a  later 
day  who  gave  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country. 
Ante-Revolution. — The  Stamp  Act  and  other 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  government  of  England 
alarmed  the  people,  and  they  came  together  October 
21,  1765,  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  choose 
a  committee  Io  give  instructions  to  their  representa- 
tive, Henry  Gardner,  Esq.,  relative  to  the  imposition 
of  duties  or  taxes  upon  (he  Colonies  by  Parliament. 
The  committee  presented  their  instructions  giving 
reas'ins  why  the  taxes  should  not  be  imposed  upon 
the  Colonies,  and  recommended  that  their  represen- 
tative "  should  use  the  strictest  care  and  the  utmost 
firmness  to  prevent  ail  unconstitutional  draughts 
upon  the  public  treasury."  March  7, 1768,  voted  that 
the  town  will  use  their  utmost  endeavors  lo  encourage 
economy,  industry  and  manufactures  within  this 
Province,  both  by  example  and  every  other  legal 
method  ;"  also  that  "  the  town  will  by  every  legal  way 
and  manner  discourage  the  importation  into  this 
Province  of  any  foreign  superfluities,  or  any  arti- 
cles that  at  present  may  be  avoided ; "  abo  to  "  Ui*e 
their  utmost  endeavor  to  encourage  the  manufacture 
of  paper  in  this  Province,  and  to  this  end  the  sd  town 
will  do  everything  proper  towards  supplying  the 
paper  mills  at  Milton  with  materials  for  carrying  on 
said  manufactures." 
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Henry  Gardner,  Esq.,  was  chosen,  September  22, 
1768,  to  meet  with  others  at  Boston,  and  another  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  take  the  state  of  public  af- 
fairs into  consideration.  As  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  England  increased,  the  spirit  of  resistance  seemed 
also  to  increase,  and,  January  25,  1773,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  town  of  Boston  on  the  20th  of  November, 
relative  to  the  situation  of  affairs,  was  approved,  and 
Dr.  Charles  Whitman,  Henry  Gardner,  E-q.,  Solomon 
Taylor,  Captain  Phineaa  Taylor,  Captain  Jonathan 
Hapgood,  Samuel  Gates  and  John  Marble  were  di- 
rected to  report  at  a  future  meeting  "  wliat  may 
further  be  necessary  to  be  done  thereon."  The  com- 
mittee, February  8,  1773,  report  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  at  Boston,  wherein  they  ex- 
press their  satisfaction  "  of  the  care  and  vigilance  of 
the  town  of  Boston  to  preserve  our  happy  constitu- 
tion from  infringement  and  violation ;"  and  they 
further  say,  "  as  we  are  solicitous  of  handing  down  to 
Posterity  the  Privileges,  both  civil  and  religious,  ob- 
tained by  our  Ancestors  at  the  E.^pense  of  their  Lives 
and  Fortunes,  we  shall  at  all  times  and  on  all  proper 
Occasions  endeavor  to  preserve  the  Constitution  from 
Infringement,  and  obtain  a  Redress  of  Grievances 
where  the  same  is  violated  in  a  loyal,  manly  and  dis- 
creet way  and  manner."  These  were  brave  and  noble 
words.  They  show  the  spirit  that  actuated  the  patri- 
otic citizens  of  the  town  at  a  time  "that  tried  men's 
souls."  Such  men  seldom  fail  in  their  opposition 
to  despotism.  On  the  same  day  these  men  express 
their  great  concern  that  Parliament  had  assumed  the 
power  of  legislation  for  the  Colonies,  and  were  col- 
lecting a  revenue;  also  with  uneasiness  they  notice 
the  unreasonable  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Courts 
of  Vice-Admiralty,  together  with  many  other  griev- 
ances. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Henry  Gardner,  Solo- 
mon Taylor,  Samuel  Gates,  John  Marble  and  Cap- 
tain Taylor,  was  chosen  "  to  correspond  with  the 
several  towns  within  the  Province  respecting  our 
rights  and  privileges  as  British  subjects,  men  and 
Christians."  Henry  Gardner,  the  representative,  was 
directed,  September  26,  1774,  to  oppose  the  late 
acts  of  Parliament.  January  16,  1775,  it  was  "  voted, 
that  Henry  Gardner,  Esq.,  Lieut.  David  Jewell  and 
Capt.  Phineaa  Taylor  be  a  committee  to  take  effec- 
tual care  that  the  association  of  tKe  Continental 
Congress  setting  at  Philadelphia  in  September 
last,  and  the  agreements  of  the  provincial  Con- 
gress referring  thereto,  be  carried  into  execution, 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof. 
Voted  that  this  town  will,  on  all  occasions,  use  their 
influence,  both  publickly  and  privately,  so  far  as  they 
can  consistent  with  the  principles  of  our  Constitution, 
to  carry  into  execution  the  said  association  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  the  resolves  of  the  provin- 
cial Congress  referring  thereto,  and  will  aid  the  com- 
mittee aforesaid  in  all  their  endeavors  therefor." 
Thua  again  they  show  their  "  manly  and  discreet " 


determination  to  uphold  their  liberties.  They  also 
requested  the  assessors  and  the  constables  to  pay  the 
public  moneys  to  Henry  Gardner,  Esq.,  who  had  been 
chosen  treasurer  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  not 
to  Harrison  Gray,  the  royal  treasurer,  and  that  these 
ofiicera  should  be  held  harmless  at  tlie  town's  expense, 
for  so  doing.  This  was  an  open  act  of  defiance  to  the 
constituted  authorities.  But  the  time  had  come  for 
such  action. 

Revohjtiok. — The  raid  upon  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord aroused  the  patriotism  of  the  people  to  the  highest 
pitch.  "Starting  from  their  beds  at  midnight,  from 
their  firesides  and  from  their  fields,  they  took  their 
own  cause  into  their  own  hands."  Without  discipline 
and  almost  without  orders,  they  rushed  forth  to  meet 
the  foe. 

Anticipating  the  attempt  to  seize  the  military 
stores  at  Concord,  a  large  quantity  of  them,  with 
some  cannon,  were  sent  to  Stow,  and  concealed  in 
the  woods  northerly  of  the  lower  village,  and  not  far 
from  the  residence  of  Henry  Gardner.  Some  of  the 
citizens  were  in  the  fight  at  Concord,  and  Daniel 
Conant  was  wounded.  We  are  told  that  "  the  two 
military  companies,  under  Captains  Hapgood  and 
Whitcomb,  marched  for  Concord  at  noon,  passed 
the  North  Bridge,"  where  Davis  and  Hosmer  had 
fallen  earlier  in  the  day,  "  and  arrived  at  Cambridge 
at  sunset."  Nearly  forty  of  Stow  men  were  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  where  they  did  valiant  service. 
And  all  through  the  war,  at  various  places,  the  town 
was  represented  by  its  soldiers. 

May  29,  1775,  it  was  voted  not  to  take  any  notice  of 
Governor  Gage's  orders  for  representatives,  but,  in- 
stead, chose  Henry  Gardner  to  represent  them  in  the 
Congress  at  Watertown.  And  not  for  a  moment 
during  the  entire  war  did  their  patriotism  flag.  In 
every  possible  way  they  aided  the  patriot  army. 

It  was  voted,  January  15, 1776,  to  give  the  men  that 
delivered  two  tons  of  hay  at  Cambrdge,  for  the  army, 
£2  13a.  id.  July  1,  1776,  while  the  question  of  inde- 
pendence was  debated  in  Congres.",  the  town  voted,  as 
their  opinion,"  that  agovernment  independent  of  Great 
Britain  might  be  formed,  if  the  Government  of  this  Col- 
ony and  the  Continental  Congress  shall  think  such  a 
measure  expedient."  And  five  days  later  it  was  voted 
to  raise  £6  6s.  8d.  for  each  soldier  that  should  go  to 
Canada  in  the  Continental  service,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-four. 

In  May,  1777,  it  was  decided  to  provide  "  ten  good 
firearms  to  those  persona  who  cannot  get  them  for 
themselves."  In  November  of  the  same  year  voted  to 
hire  one  man  more  for  three  jears'  service  or  during 
the  war.  January  19,  1778,  voted  to  pay  "  £550,  be- 
ing a  part  of  the  State's  money  which  is  their  due  to 
pay."  Also,  at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  of  the 
ammunition  that  was  drawn  out  of  the  town  stock  at 
the  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill  fights,  and  last  sum- 
mer, when  men  were  drafted  to  go  to  Rhode  Island 
be  returned  in  agais.     January  23,  1778,  a  commit- 
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tee  of  eleven  waa  chosen  to  consider  the  matter  of  a 
confederation  and  practical  union  between  the 
States.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  confed- 
eration and  union  ''  take  place  as  soon  as  conveni- 
ent." They  also  urffe  the  representatives  to  see  that 
the  army  was  provided  with  clothing,  and  faithful 
men  see  to  it,  that  "  they  may  not  be  so  shamefully 
neglected,"  but  what  they  may  be  willing  to  defend 
us  from  our  cruel  enemies,  and  that  "  this  should  be 
seen  to  before  any  other  business  is  done."  This 
.shows  how  solicitous  they  were  for  the  men  in  the 
army.  March  26,  1778,  they  show  their  interest  in 
the  soldiers  by  voting  to  find  clothing  for  them,  and 
that  the  selectmen  shall  do  something  tor  the  soldiers' 
families  when  needy.  In  May,  1778,  £180  were 
raised  to  pay  six  men  for  the  array.  A  few  days  later 
£100  were  offered  per  man,  for  six,  to  go  to  Fishkill ; 
three  days  later  £60  bounty  each  to  five  men  to  go 
to  the  North  River  for  eight  months.  August  2, 
1779,  chose  two  men  to  sit  iu  convention  at  Con- 
cord on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October;  also  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  was  chosen  to  see  that  all  the  resolves 
of  the  said  convention  are  strictly  observed  and  put 
in  execution.  August  30th  voted  to  apply  to  the 
Honorable  Council  to  know  what  should  be  done 
with  the  prisoners  that  were  in  town.  In  September 
it  was  decided  that  some  of  the  prisoners  should  be 
sworn,  viz.,  "the  Dutchmen  aud  the  Brittons  and  the 
Scotchmen."  Where  these  prisoners  came  from  is  not 
stated.  June  15,  1780,  chose  a  committee  to  hire 
the  eleven  men  called  for,  and  soon  after  to  hire 
thirteen  men  for  three  mouths'  service.  September, 
1781,  raised  £40  to  clothe  the  army  and  £100  for 
beef. 

In  1782  £300  were  raised  to  pay  the  three 
years'  men  in  1781.  Thus  all  through  the  war  the 
town  failed  not  to  do  its  duty  to  those  who  went  forth 
in  defence  of  human  rights.  Up  to  1779  there  had 
been  iu  the  army  at  ditferent  times  305  men,  whose 
term  of  service  was  from  three  weeks  to  three  years, 
at  an  expense  of  £3833  9«.  8(;.  Some  of  the  men  are 
counted  two  or  three  times,  having  enlisted  for  short 
terms  of  service.  The  exact  number  of  different  men 
is  not  known.  After  March,  1779,  probably  some  fifty 
men  or  more  were  in  the  army  at  a  cost  of  £500. 
This  is  a  very  liberal  supply  of  men  and  money  for  a 
town  of  about  1000  inhabitants. 

While  it  is  believed  that  none  of  the  Stow  soldiers 
were  killed  on  the  battle-field  during  the  Revolution, 
the  following  are  known  to  have  died  in  the  country's 
service,  viz.:  John  Gordon,  of  Captain  Joshua  Paik- 
ers  company,  died  in  camp  at  Cambridge  June  19, 
1775;  Daniel  Gates,  of  Captain  Joshua  Brown's  com- 
pany, died  January  20,  1778  ;  Ephraim  Gates,  of 
Captain  Whipple's  company,  died  March  19,1778; 
Stephen  Hale,  of  Captain  Joshua  Brown's  company, 
died  July  2,  1778 ;  Benjamin  Gates,  of  Captain 
Joshua  Brown's  company,  died  July  9, 1778.  Others, 
we  presume,  were  enfeebled  for  life  by  the  exposures 


to  which  they  were  subject,  and  subsequently  were 
pensioned. 

The  question  of  adopting  a  State  Constitution  came 
up  two  or  three  times  during  the  war,  and  the  town. 
May  25, 1778,  voted  against  the  Constitution  and  form 
of  government.  May  20,  1779,  voted,  forty-three  to 
seventeen,  not  to  do  anything  about  the  Constitution 
or  form  of  civil  government.  May  29,  1780,  some 
slight  alterations  in  several  of  the  articles  of  the 
Constitution  were  suggested,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  by  a  vote  varying  from  thirty-nine  to 
fifty-five  yeas,  the  nays  not  being  given. 

The  first  votes  for  Governor  under  the  Constitution 
were  given  September  4,  1780,  as  follows:  John  Han- 
cock, fifty-nine  votes ;  James  Bowdoin,  five  votes. 
Henry  Gardner  had  twenty  votes  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. 

It  waa  voted  May  15,  1786,  that  the  guns  given  out 
in  the  war  to  those  who  had  none  should  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  These,  perhaps,  were  wanted  for  service 
in  the  "Shays'  Rebellion."  We  do  not  learn  that 
any  of  the  Stowites  joined  Shays  in  hia  rash  move- 
ment; yet  we  presume  they  felt  dissatisfied  with  the 
state  of  affairs,  for  a  committee  was  chosen,  Aug.  21, 
1786,  to  attend  the  convention  at  Concord  on  the 
2.3d  inst.,  to  consult  about  grievances  and  find  means 
of  redress;  and  in  May,  1787,  Charles  Whitman,  the 
Representative,  was  instructed  to  exert  himself  to 
remove  the  party  spirit  and  disunion  that  prevailed 
in  the  State,  to  remove  the  General  Court  from  Bos- 
ton, to  lighten  the  taxes  upon  land,  to  raise  money  by 
duties  aud  excise  upon  all  imported  articles,  especially 
upon  wines  and  distilled  liquors,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, and  the  luxuries  of  dress,  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  foreign  debts ;  that  the  State  Con- 
stitution be  maintained  inviolate  ;  that  the  salaries  of 
the  civil  list  be  lowered;  that  a  paper  medium  be 
opposed,  as  injurious  to  widows  and  orphans,  and  that 
distilled  liquors  pay  the  duty  of  distilling.  Whether 
the  Representative  succeeded  in  accomplishing  all 
this  the  deponent  saith  not. 

War  of  1812-14. — We  will  pass  now  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  War  of  1812-14.  We  find  but  little 
action  of  the  town  relative  to  the  matter.  The  war 
W.1S  generally  unpopular  in  the  State,  aud  no  great 
zeal  was  manifested  in  most  of  the  towns  to  furnish 
the  men  and  the  means  of  carrying  it  on.  On  the 
22d  of  May,  1812,  it  waa  voted  to  pay  each  volunteer 
soldier  two  dollars  down  and  three  dollars  when 
called  into  active  service,  and  make  up  ten  dollars  per 
month  with  what  the  government  pay  them.  In  the 
foUowingSeptembera  Committeeof  Safety  was  chosen. 
September  12,  1814,  voted  to  make  up  the  three  sol- 
diers that  were  detached  twenty  dollars  per  month 
with  what  the  government  paya  them.  March  6, 
1815,  the  soldiera  were  to  have  sixteen  dollars  per 
month  with  what  the  United  States  pay.  None  of 
the  Stow  soldiers  were  killed  in  this  war,  and  we 
kLow  of  none  wha  died  in  service. 
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Reuelliox  War.— Immediately  after  the  nssault 
of  tlie  rebels  upon  Fort  Sumter  and  the  call  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  for  volunteers  to  defend  the  attack  upon 
the  nation's  life,  some  of  the  Stow  boys,  member.-!  of 
the 'Davis  Guards,"  of  Acton,  promptly  responded 
to  the  President's  proclamation,  as  did  others  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  and  were  in  the  famous 
Sixth  Regiment  when  it  passed  through  Baltimore 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  just  eighty-Mx  years  after 
the  Concord  fight.  At  once  a  call  was  issued  by  the 
selectmen  for  a  legal  town-meeting,  which  was  held 
on  the  27th  of  April,  to  take  action  in  the  great  crisis 
that  had  arisen.  It  was  then  voted  to  appropriate 
SIOOO  to  uniform  and  equip  those  who  would  volun- 
teer into  the  service  of  the  country,  and  also  to  assist 
their  families  while  absent.  This  action  induced 
twenty-eight  men  to  enroll  themselves  for  duty. 
Early  in  the  fall  of  1861  an  appeal,  endorsed  by  the 
President,  was  made  to  the  women  of  the  loyal  States 
to  furnish  hospital  stores  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers.  In  response,  a  public  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens was  held,  October  22d,  and  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  R.  W.  Derby,  A.  W.  Nelson  and  Augustus 
Rice,  was  chosen  to  obtain  and  forward  contributions. 
Previous  to  this  a  sufficient  amount  of  cloth  had  been 
purchased  to  make  nearly  one  hundred  garments, 
which  the  ladies  had  prepared  for  an  emergency. 
Following  the  appeal  for  sanitary  stores,  the  ladies 
in  each  school  district  collected  a  large  amount  of 
articles  that  were  forwarded  to  the  proper  autliori- 
ties.  In  July,  18C2,  the  town  voted  a  bounty  of  $12o 
to  the  three  years'  men,  and  in  August,  $100  to  the 
nine  months'  men.  There  were  frequent  meetings 
during  the  war  to  encourage  enlistments,  and  to  uphold 
the  nation's  arm.  Tbe  Stow  men  entered  twenty-five 
ditferent  regiments,  which  made  it  difficult  to  look 
after  and  assist  those  who  were  in  need. 

April  4,  1864,  it  was  voted  to  pay  re-enlisted  men  a 
bounty  of  $100.  During  that  year  eleven  persons 
were  bought  to  fill  the  town's  quota,  who  were  paid 
from  $325  to  $525.  Quite  large  sums  were  subscribed 
by  individuals  for  recruiting  purposes,  which  were 
subsequently  refunded  by  the  towu.  There  were  174 
men  in  the  army  accredited  to  the  town,  who  served 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  including  the  nine 
months'  and  one  hundred  days'  men.  The  record  of 
these  men  was  not  so  accurately  kept  as  it  should 
have  been.  Twenty-two  more  recruits  were  furnished 
by  the  town  than  were  called  for  by  the  Govern  meut. 
Only  once,  we  think,  was  it  necessary  to  resort  to  a 
draft  for  a  few  men. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  e.Tpended  by  the  town 
on  account  of  the  war  was  $15,1)91.70,  exclusive  of 
State  aid  to  soldiers'  families,  amounting  to  $8000, 
ibat  was  reimbursed  by  the  State.  A  large  amount 
of  sanitary  articles  were  furnished  by  the  Soldiers' 
Aid  Society,  to  tbe  value  of  nearly  $1500.  The  read- 
inebs  with  which  the  people  responded  to  these  calls 
ia  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  the  1-ith  and  15th  of 


December,  18(14,  a  fiiir  was  held  to  r.aise  funds  for  the 
needy  soldiers.  The  net  receipts  of  the  fair  were 
$617.58.  The  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  ladies  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  two  young  misses  called  at  the 
grist-mill  about  a  mile  southerly  of  the  village,  and 
solicited  a  bag  of  meal.  The  young  Mr.  S  ,  who  was 
in  charge  at  the  time,  said  he  would  give  it  if  they 
would  drag  it  up  to  the  Town-Hall.  They  .Tssented 
to  the  proposition,  and,  loading  it  into  a  little  hand- 
wagon,  they  soon  accomplished  the  task.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  add  that  Mr.  S.,  not  long  afterwards, 
married  one  of  the  young  Ladies.  A  wheelwright 
gave  a  wheelbarrow,  which  was  sold  on  shares  fur  $17. 
It  wss  then  given  back,  and  sold  two  or  three  times 
at  auction,  and  netted  over  $46.  The  contributions 
to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  directly  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  town,  amounted  to  more  than  $2000, 
which  was  quite  a  generous  sum  for  so  small  a  town. 
On  the  3d  of  April,  1865,  the  joyous  intelligence 
reached  the  town,  late  in  the  afternoon,  that  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  the  rebel  capital,  was  captured,  and  that 
the  members  of  ihe  Confederate  Government  were 
fleeing  for  their  lives.  Great  enthusiasm  was  mani- 
fested. The  bell  of  the  village  church  was  rung, 
flags  were  displayed,  and  in  the  evening  the  house  of 
the  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  was  illuminated.  Just 
one  week  later  the  most  welcome  news  of  the  surren- 
der of  General  Lee  and  his  army  was  received  with 
every  possible  demonstration  of  delight.  The  church 
bell  rung  for  an  hour,  and  almost  all  business  was 
su.spended.  In  order  to  accommodate  all  parties,  a 
general  illumination  of  the  houses  was  deferred  until 
the  next  evening,  when  a  most  brilliant  exhibition 
was  witnessed  by  crowds  of  people.  An  extemporized 
band  of  musiciaus  paraded  the  stree's,  and  finally  all 
came  together  in  the  Town-Hall  and  listened  to  some 
patriotic  songs.  Yet  many  hearts  were  sad  at  the 
recollection  of  dear  friends  whose  lives  had  been  sac- 
rificed during  the  "  cruel  war."  The  following  per- 
sons were  either  killed,  died  of  wounds  or  disease,  or 
in  rebel  prisons,  viz. :  Lieutenant  Winfield  H.  Den- 
ham  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  18,  1863;  John 
Brown  at  Point  Lookout,  Va.,  September  5,1864; 
Sergeant  John  Alpheus  Brown  at  Winchester,  Va., 
December  8,  1864 ;  Thomas  Cunningham  at  Salis- 
bury Prison,  N.  C,  October  30,  1864;  Edward  An- 
drew Davidson  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  November  .  9, 
1864;  William  Henry  Dun'ap  at  New  York  January 
13,  1863;  Samuel  Hampton  in  rebel  prison  after  June 
5,  1864 ;  Albert  Mardough  Kingsbury  at  Gaines' 
Mills,  Va.,  August  31,  1862;  Daniel  Artemas  Lover- 
ing,  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  June  3,  1864;  Francis 
William  Moore  at  New  Orleans,  April  19,  1863; 
AlbionNuttingatWashington,D.C.,  October  14, 1864; 
George  Whilemarsh  Parks  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July 
2.1863;  Charles  F.  Perry  March  18,  1863;  James 
Rye  at  Vienna,  Va.,  March  4, 1864;  Abraham  Foster 
Rogers  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  August  5, 1862 ;  Corporal 
Matthew  Smith  at  Duuville,  Va.,  December  2,  1864; 
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Joseph  Albert  Swift  at  Winchester,  Vu.,  October  12, 
lSt)4;  Albert  Walcott,  April  15,1864;  George  Frank- 
lin Whitcomb  at  Salisbury  Prison,  N.  C,  January  2, 
1S65;  Thomas  Whitman  at  Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  June  19, 
1S62;  Sergeant  Henry  Windsor  Wilder  at  Winches- 
ter, Va.,  September  1,  18G4;  George  Willis  ai.  Chan- 
tilly,  Va.,  September  1,  1862.  Of  these,  Cunningham, 
Nutting  and  Rye  were  non-residents,  but  were  credited 
to  Stow. 

New  Towns.— About  1729  the  question  of  form- 
ing a  new  town  from  parts  of  Stow,  Lancaster  and 
Groton  was  agitated,  but  the  town  voted,  March  2, 
1729-30,  not  to  set  off  the  lands  beyond  Beaver  Brook, 
with  the  inhabitants  thereon.  This  brook  is  in  the 
westerly  part  of  Boxboro'.  On  the  20th  of  August, 
1730,  the  town,  through  their  committee,  John  Whit- 
man, John  Foster  and  Phineas  Rice,  gave  the  following 
reasons  why  the  petition  of  Simon  Stone,  Jonathan 
Whitney,  Thomas  Wheeler  and  others  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  township  should  not  be  granted:  A  great 
part  of  the  land  was  barren  and  incapable  of  improve- 
ment ;  the  new  town  would  take  away  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  inhabitants ;  that  the  town  was  poor 
and  could  hardly  support  their  minister,  por  could 
they  bear  the  country  charges  without  help  from  the 
others.  But  these  pleas  availed  not  with  the  General 
Court,  and  on  the  29th  of  June,  1732,  the  town  of 
Harvard  was  incorporated.  This  left  a  small  strip  of 
territory  west  of  the  Nashua  River,  about  two  hun- 
dred rods  wide,  belonging  to  the  old  town,  but  com- 
pletely separated  from  it ;  and  for  many  years  it  was 
known  as  •'  Siow  Leg."  But  in  March,  1764,  the  town 
voted  that  this  tract  of  land,  between  Lancaster  and 
Shirley,  might  be  annexed  to  the  latter  place,  on  con- 
dition that  all  taxes  due  from  the  inhabitants  be  paid 
to  Stow.  Soon  alter,  it  became  the  southern  part  of 
Shirley,  extending  from  Nashua  River  to  Lunenburg. 
Boxborovrjh. — About  forty  years  after  the  incorpor- 
ation of  Harvard  another  portion  ot  the  old  town 
was  wanted  to  help  make  a  new  municipality,  but  it 
met  with  no  favor  from  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
For,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1773,  it  was  voted  not  to 
grant  the  request  of  Daniel  Wetherby  and  others,  to  be 
set  off  from  Stow,  to  form  a  new  town,  with  portions 
of  Littleton  and  Harvard.  This  vote  was  repeated 
in  1775.  The  chief  rea.son  given  for  a  new  towu  was 
the  distance  they  were  from  the  meetiug-house  and 
the  difficulty  of  a  regular  attendance  upon  public  wor- 
ship. But  to  obviate  this  ditiiculty,  while  the  towu 
vote  "  no  "  relative  to  separation,  Dec.  19,  1777,  they 
agree  to  give  the  northerly  part  of  the  town  £6  Vis. 
Ad.,  lawful  money,  to  hire  preaching  with.  This  did 
not,  however,  satisfy  the  uorth-enders.  They  still  ask 
for  a  separation.  Twice  in  1779  the  towu  refused  to 
be  dismembered,  whereupon  Edward  Brown  and 
fifty-one  others  apply  to  the  General  Court,  ask- 
ing to  be  erected  into  a  town,  for  the  reason  that 
"  many  of  us  are  four  or  five  miles  distant  from  the 
meetiug-houjes  cf  their  respective  towua,  whereby  it 


is  impossible  for  them,  with  their  families,  to  attend 
the  worship  of  God,  at  those  places,  in  the  winter 
season,  as  they  desire  to  do  ; "  and  also  that,  atgreat ex- 
pense, they  had  built  theratelves  a  meeting-house,  etc. 
Thfcif  prayer  was  not  granted.  June  15,  1780,  it  was 
voted  not  to  provide  any  money  for  preaching  in  the 
northerly  part  of  the  town.  And  on  Oct.  16th  of  the 
same  year  it  was  agreed  to  grant  the  p/'ayer  of  the 
petitioners  on  these  conditions,  viz.,  that  the  propos- 
ed bounds  should  be  somewhat  changed,  that  those 
set  off  should  take  all  the  poor  of  that  section  and 
also  the  poor  of  the  former  inhabitants  that  should 
come  back  for  support,  and  that  Stow  should  be 
at  no  cost  for  roads  nor  any  other  thing.  But  for 
some  reason  there  was  a  delay  in  the  matter.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  March,  1782,  Silas  Taylor  and  sixty- 
eight  others  again  apply  to  the  General  Court  to  be 
made  a  town,  district  or  pariah.  In  about  a  year, 
after  some  opposition  from  Littleton,  they  were  made 
a  district,  taking  154  inhabitants  from  Stow,  and 
three-tenths  of  the  valuation.  It  was  more  than 
three-fourths  of  a  century  before  any  more  of  the  old 
territory  was  wanted  for  a  part  of  another  town.  But 
when  the  time  came,  in  1866,  for  the  incorporation  of 
Hudson,  no  particular  opposition  was  made  to  giving 
a  few  acres  to  the  new  town,  as  no  inhabitants  were 
included. 

Maynard. — When  it  was  proposed,  in  1871,  to  take 
the  easterly  part  of  Stow  and  the  westerly  part  of 
Sudbury  to  form  the  town  of  Maynard,  seeing  it  was 
a  forgone  conclusion,  very  little  opposition  was  made 
to  the  project,  and  about  2300  acres  and  800  inhabit- 
ants passed  into  the  new  municipality.  This  leaves 
the  old  towu  in  a  much  better  form  than  when  orig- 
inally constituted,  though  with  less  than  one-half  its 
area. 

Cemeteries. — The  cemetery  at  the  lower  village, 
near  where  the  first  meeting-house  stood,  was  doubt- 
less the  tirst  spot  devoted  to  burial  purposes.  The 
earliest  allusion  to  it  we  have  found  was  August  21, 
1738,  when  a  committee  was  chosen  "to  lay  out  ye 
Burying-place  in  order  for  to  fence  it."  But  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  haste  about  the  work,  for  on 
the  3l8t  of  March,  1740,  forty  pounds  were  voted  to 
fence  the  ground.  Yet  we  presume  the  fence  was  not 
immediately  built.  In  his  will,  dated  May  13,  1751, 
Thomas  Burt  bequeathed  to  the  town  £6  \2s.  8d.,  for 
the  purpose  of  fencing  the  burying-ground,  but  pro- 
vided that  if  it  should  be  well  tenced  previous  to  the 
payment  of  the  money,  it  was  to  be  used  to  purchase 
"  necessary  or  decent  utensils  for  the  communion 
table  "  of  the  church.  The  money  did  not  become 
available  until  after  the  death  of  his  widow,  in 
1762,  when  a  committee  was  chosen  to  receive  the  be- 
quest ;  and  from  a  vote  taken  in  1763,  it  appears  that 
after  fencing  the  ground  there  was  some  money  left, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  a  committee  of 
the  church.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  this  was 
the  only  cemetery  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
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A  new  burial-place  becoming  necessary,  the  town 
voted,  September  21,  1812,  to  take  a  part  of  the  town's 
land  near  the  meeting-house  for  a  burying-ground. 
Thus  the  ccmeiery,  situated  on  the  southerly  side  of 
Pilot  Grove  Hill,  near  the  brick  school-house,  came 
into  existence.  This  was,  however,  too  small  a  lot  to 
last  for  many  years.  Accordingly,  as  additional  space 
was  needed  for  sepulture,  the  town,  in  the  spring  of 
1864,  purchased  ''  Brookside  Cemetery,"  on  the  Rock 
Bottom  Road,  and  northerly  of  Assabet  Brook  ;  atid 
it  wa»,  on  the  Ist  day  of  the  following  October,  pub- 
licly consecrated,  with  appropriate  religious  exercises, 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  set  apart.  The  ad- 
dress was  given  by  Rev.  George  F.  Clark,  the  pastor 
of  the  First  Parish. 

Pound. — March  5,  1705,  a  three-pound  rate  was 
voted  to  build  a  pound.  As  early  as  1G08  the  Gen- 
eral Court  decreed  "that  there  shall  be  a  sufficient 
Pound  or  Pounds  made  and  maintained,  from  Time 
to  Time,  in  every  Town  and  Precinct  within  this 
Province  ...  for  the  impounding  or  restraining 
of  any  Swine,  Neat  Cattle,  Horses  or  Sheep,  aa  shall 
be  found  damage-feasant,  in  any  cornfield  or  other  in- 
closures,  or  going  upon  the  Common  "  without  author- 
ity. So  the  town  felt  obliged  to  comply  with  the  law. 
The  pound  was  to  be  set  "on  a  small  Knowel,  Be- 
twixt the  meeting-house  &  Thomas  Whitney's  house." 
It  was  to  be  "  thirty  foot  square,  seven  foot  high,  with 
good  white  oak  posts,  the  railes  to  Be  Eyther  sawed 
or  hewed  timber."  In  the  progress  of  years  a  new 
pound  was  deemed  necessary.  Hence,  October  21 
1721,  it  was  voted  to  "  erect  a  good  and  substantial, 
pound,  which  shall  be  according  to  Law  ...  on 
the  edge  of  the  highway  between  the  Capt°'  house 
and  the  meeting-house."  It  was  doubtless  maintained 
there  for  many  years,  perhaps  until  the  one  near  the 
brick  school-house  was  erecleH. 

Poor  and  Work-house. — The  first  reference  to  a 
pauper  was  March  17,  1724-25,  when  widow  Mary 
Hewes  was  voted  to  be  one  of  the  poor,  and  provi- 
sions were  made  for  her  support.  A  mulatto  child  was 
thrown  upon  the  town,  June  28,  1748,  by  Deliverance 
Wheeler,  and  thus  we  suppose  he  was  delivered  of 
a  burden.  It  was  voted,  December  20, 1784,  to  build 
a  work-house  to  put  the  poor  in.  It  was  to  be  thirty 
feet  square  and  seven  feet  stud.  The  house  was  not 
probably  built,  for  in  1787  another  vote  w.as  taken  to 
build  a  house  for  the  poor.  April  14,  1788,  money 
was  granted  to  build  a  poor-house  to  be  set  on  ihe 
side-hill  near  the  burying-place.  Oliver  Blood  was 
chosen  overseer  of  the  work-house  in  May,  1790.  lu 
April,  17%,  it  was  decided  that  the  children  in  the 
work-house  should  go  to  school  near  Esquire  Wood's, 
and  twelve  shillings  were  to  be  paid  to  that  quarter. 
A  committee  was  chosen  December  1,  1828,  to  pur- 
chase a  farm  for  the  poor.  The  farm,  we  presume, 
was  soon  bought,  and  in  March,  1829,  it  was  voted 
that  the  poor-house  should  be  a  house  of  correction. 
The  poor  of  the  town  are  still  provided  for  on  this  farm. 


Slavery. — It  is  well  known  that  several  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  many  years  ago,  were  own- 
ers, or  perhaps  we  rshould  say  holders  of  slave.s. 
Morally  speaking,  no  man  can  be  the  owner  of  an- 
other man.  Of  course  it  is  impossible,  at  this  late 
day,  to  learn  the  names  of  all  the  slaveholders  in 
town.  Some  of  them  are  known  to  have  been  lead- 
ing citizens.  But  the  name  of  one  man,  whose  moral 
eyes  were  so  opened  that  he  could  see  the  injustice  of 
human  slavery,  ought  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  that 
of  a  philanthropist  in  advance  of  his  times.  We 
allude  to  Joseph  Stone,  who,  in  the  early  months  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  recognized  the  inconsistency 
of  fighting  for  freedom,  while  holding  a  fellow-being 
in  bondage.  On  the  town  records  the  following  act 
of  manumission  may  be  found,  which  we  gladly 
transcribe  : 

"  Whereas,  I,  Joseph  Stone,  did,  on  the  14tli  day  of 
Febru.nry,  a.d.  177(3,  buy  of  one  Nathaniel  Sher- 
man, of  Boston,  gentleman,  a  negro  man  named 
Youliel,  to  serve  me  and  my  heirs  forever,  as  a  ser- 
vant;  therefore,  in  consideration  of  his  fidelity  and 
other  motives  moving  me,  I  have,  and  do  liertby  dis- 
charge and  set  at  liberty  from  slavery  said  ^^lave 
known  as  Youbel  Stone."  Perhaps  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  his  emancipation  that  this  Youbel  Stone 
served  forty-six  months  and  eleven  days  as  a  soldier  in 
ihe  Continental  Army.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  by  a  decision  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
slavery  ceased  to  exist  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Towx-HousE. — For  a  lung  period  the  town-meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  meeting-house,  as  there  was  no 
other  buitable  place.  On  the  erection  of  the  fourth 
meeting-house  it  was  thought  best  not  to  use  the 
.Tuditoriuin  of  the  building  for  the  tran.'action  of 
town  business;  and  therefore,  October  22,  1S27,  it 
was  decided  to  finish  a  town-hall  under  the  meeting- 
house, and  meetings  were  held  there  until  Ihe  house 
was  burned.  Then,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1847, 
it  was  voted  to  build  a  town-house;  and  soon  after 
land  was  purchased  of  Francis  Conant  for  $125, 
whereon  to  erect  the  building,  which  was  to  be  fin- 
ished within  a  year,  and  is  the  one  now  used  for  lowu 
purposes. 

Temperance. — For  many  years  there  was  a  great 
amount  of  travel  to  and  from  Btston,  througii  the 
town,  !'nd  there  were  two  or'three  taverns  within  its 
limits  for  the  "entertainment  of  man  and  beast." 
Iuto>:icating  liquors  were  kept  in  these  houses  and 
freely  sold  to  all  calling  for  them.  It  was  customary 
for  some  of  the  townspeople,  especially  in  the  even- 
ing, to  resort  to  these  places  for  a  social  time  with 
the  guests ;  and  much  drinking  was  often  the  result. 
The  excessive  use  of  liquor  in  those  days  was  no  un- 
coracoon  thing,  and  quarrels  were  sometimes  the  re- 
sult. Hence  the  town,  March  4,  1771,  oidered  that 
the  law  respecting  idle  and  disorderly  persons  be 
observed  and  carried  into  execution. 

Again,  in  May,  179G,  it  wa.s  voted  to  put  the  law  in 
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force  to  stop  those  persons  who  are  spendiug  their 
time  and  estate  at  public-houses,  which  indicates  the 
town's  desire  to  maintain  good  order  and  good  morals. 
In  accordance  with  a  later  law  the  town,  in  1819, 
declared  that  they  would  support  the  selectmen  in 
doing  their  duty  in  respect  to  those  frequenting  "  the 
taverns  and  grog-shops,  to  the  damage  of  themselves 
and  families,"  by  posting  up  their  names  in  public 
places.  And,  in  1823,  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
"  enforce  the  law  against  bowling  alleys  and  other 
complements  of  gaming.''  No  decided  temperance 
movement  was  inaugurated  here  until  about  1829, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  late  Deacon  Calvin  Hale 
was  one  of  the  first  to  "'  sign  away  his  liberty,''  as  it 
was  called,  by  atiixing  h's  name  to  a  pledge  against 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  or  distilled  liquors.  It  was 
not  until  about  1838  that  the  pledge  against  the  use 
of  all  alcoholic  liquors  was  adopted.  The  Washing- 
tonian  crusade  followed  in  184U,  and  aroused  a  new 
interest  in  the  reform.  On  :he  23d  and  24th  of 
August,  1841,  Dr.  Charles  Jewett  gave  temperance 
lectures,  which  awakened  so  much  interest  that  a 
meeting,  of  which  Jonas  Warren  was  chairman,  was 
held  on  the  25th  to  consider  the  matter  of  forming 
a  temperance  society.  It  was  decided  to  organize  an 
association,  and  two  pledges  were  adopted,  one 
against  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  but  the 
other  allowed  the  use  of  cider.  The  following  pledge, 
however,  was  soon  made  the  basis  of  the  society,  viz.: 
"  We,  the  undersigned,  mutually  pledge  ourselves  that 
we  will  not  use  as  a  beverage  any  intoxicating  liq- 
uor." The  Stow  Total  Abstinence  Society  was  formed 
September  1,  1841,  with  Rev.  William  H.  Kinsley  as 
president,  and  H.  W.  Robinson  secretary.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks  nearly  all  the  otBceri", 
for  some  reason,  resigned  their  positions,  and  others 
were  chosen.  There  was  a  grand  temperance  cele- 
bration on  the  25th  of  August,  1842,  when  a  Cold 
Water  Army  of  200  members  was  enrolled.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  year  262  names  were  attached  to  the 
pledge — HI  males  and  151  females.  After  a  year  or 
two  meetings  were  held  very  irregularly,  sometimes 
almost  a  year  intervening  between  them.  Lectures 
were  given  occasionally,  and  committees  chosen  to 
induce  the  rum-sellers  to  quit  their  business.  The 
last  record  of  a  meeting  w;is  October  16,  1852.  Up 
to  that  time  266  men  and  299  women  had  signed  the 
pledge.  The  interest  waned  after  the  passage  of  the 
prohibitory  law,  in  Ma.y,  1S52,  and  little  was  done  in 
the  cause  until  February  16,  1863,  when  Protector 
Lodge  of  Good  Templars  was  organized,  compo.sed  of 
some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens.  For  about  ten 
years  it  exerted  a  very  beneficent  influence,  when  it 
ceased  to  exist.  Gleason  Dale  Lodge,  at  Rock  Bot- 
tom, was  instituted  June  3,  1867,  and  lived  about 
seven  years.  Eben  Dale  Lodge  was  formed  Decem- 
ber 20,  1886,  at  Rock  Bottom,  and  is  the  only  temper- 
ance organization  in  town. 

Lafayette. — One  of  the  red-letter  days  of  the 
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town  was  September  2,  1824,  when  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  passed  through  from  Concord  to  Bolton. 
It  was  nearly  sunset  when  he  left  Concord,  and  -quite 
dark  when  he  arrived  at  the  lower  village,  where  he 
was  met  by  a  military  company,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Pliny  Wetherbee,  and  by  a  large  concourse  of 
citizens.  Rufus  Hosmer,  Esq.,  was  chief  marshal 
of  the  occasion.  For  an  hour  or  so  there  was  a 
general  reception  at  the  hotel.  Bonfires  were 
kindled,  flags  were  unfurled  and  the  booming  of 
cannon  resounded  among  the  hills  as  the  distinguished 
friend  of  America  and  the  intimate  confidant  of 
Washington  was  escorted  on  his  journey  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  town. 

Homicide.— In  the  year  1844  a  trouble  arose 
between  William  Goldsmith  and  George  Hildreth, 
about  gra's  which  both  claimed.  Early  in  Septem- 
ber Hildreth  passed  Goldsmith's  house,  while  the 
latter  was  using  an  axe  near  his  residence.  The  old 
quarrel  was  renewed,  and  it  is  supposed,  in  self- 
defence.  Goldsmith  struck  his  opponent  with  the  axe, 
which  proved  a  death-blow.  Without  knowing  the 
result,  Goldsmith  entered  the  house  and  called  for 
his  best  hat  and  coat,  saying  he  "  must  be  off  from 
the  place  immediately,"  and  left.  The  selectmen 
offered  a  reward  of  $100  for  his  arrest.  Having 
become  weak  and  exhausted  from  travel  and  hunger 
in  a  day  or  two,  he  started  to  return,  when  he  was 
met  in  Wilton,  N.  H.,  and  recognized  by  a  man  who 
had  learned  of  the  reward  offered,  and  he  was  taken 
into  custody  without  resistance,  and  brought  back. 
He  was  tried  and  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and 
sentenced  to  the  State's  prison  for  seven  years.  But 
before  the  expiration  of  his  sectence  he  was  pardoned, 
and  remained  a  very  quiet  and  inoffensive  citizen  until 
his  death. 

Bcsi^fESS  Matters. — The  principal  employment 
of  the  citizens  has,  from  the  first,  been  agricultuie. 
At  one  time  considerable  attention  was  given  to  the 
raising  of  hops,  but  nothing  in  that  line  has  been  done 
for  many  years.  Besides  other  farm  products,  about 
194,000  gallons  of  milk,  worth  $18,250,  some  $2000 
worth  of  butter,  and  nearly  §8000  worth  of  apples 
have  been  sold  some  years.  The  aggregate  value  of 
all  the  agricultural  products  in  1885  was  §144,332. 

A  tannery  was  started  a  hundred  years  ago,  or 
more,  near  where  Mr.  F.  W.  Warren  now  lives,  and 
was  subsequently  operated  by  his  father,  Mr.  Jonas 
Warren.  Having  had  their  tannery  destroyed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  reservoir,  at  Ashburnham,  in  May, 
1850,  Mr.  Peter  Fletcher  and  Nehemiah  A.  Newhall 
removed  to  town  and  established  the  tannery  business, 
which  they  maintained  for  about  twenty  years,  at  the 
site  of  the  old  grist-mill,  just  below  Brookside 
Cemetery.  Sometime  previous  to  1853  Rufus  Temple, 
Cyrns  Brigham  and  Theodore  Pomeroy  carried  on 
the  shoe  business  at  Rock  Bottom.  In  1853  H. 
Brigham  asi^umed  the  owner-hip.  Mr.  Brigham 
and  A.  Rice  were  in  partnership  from  1^02  to  1864. 
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Mr.  S.  A.  Gleasou,  with  Mr.  Briglmm  as  a  silent 
partner,  managed  the  business  from  18G5  to  1807. 
The  large  shoe-shop  built  in  18G2  was  burned  iu 
1875,  which  put  au  end  to  this  industry  in  that 
village.  The  first  allu«ion  we  have  found  to  a  mill 
was  about  the  year  1700,  when  a  road  was  laid  out 
through  Israel  Heald's  house-lot  to  the  corn-mill. 
This  mill  was  probably  on  the  Assabet  River,  just 
above  the  present  village  of  Maynard,  and  the  road 
must  have  started  from  near  the  old  cemetery  at  the 
lower  village.  Andrew  J.  Smith  built  a  baw  and 
grist-mill  on  Assabet  Brook,  not  far  from  his  house, 
in  185G.  He  sold  them  to  Micah  Smith  in  18G4. 
They  were  .^iubsequently  owned  by  A.  Priest  and  B.  F. 
Folsom,  and  are  now  operated  by  E.  F.  Wheeler. 
Other  small  mills  are  alluded  to  later,  but  their 
exact  locality  we  have  not  learned. 

Rock  Bottom  Mills  and  Factory. — From  some  refer- 
ence to  him,  on  the  town-books,  we  presume  that 
Ebenezer  Graves  had  a  saw  and  perhaps  a  grist-mill, 
on  the  Assabet  River,  at  Rock  Bottom,  as  early  as 
1735.  On  the  19ih  of  February,  1770,  his  heirs  sold 
these  mills  to  Timothy  Gibson,  who  six  years  later 
deeded  them  to  Abraham  Randall.  They  were  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  about  live  rods  below  the  pres- 
ent factiory  dam.  Mr.  Randall  died  in  1815,  and  iu  a 
few  years  his  sons  sold  the  premises  to  Joel  Cranston, 
Silas  Felton  and  Elijah  Hale.  A  factory  for  the  mak- 
ing of  cotton  yarn  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  in  1813,  by  Silas  Jewell  and  Joel  Cranston, 
drawing  the  water  from  the  Randall  mill-pond.  Some 
two  years  later  Jewell  sold  his  half  of  the  factory  to 
Messrs.  Felton  and  Hale,  and  the  firm  then  assumed 
the  name  of  the  "  Rock  Bottom  Cotton  and  Woolen 
Company."  The  origin  of  the  name  Rock  Bottom  is 
a  little  uncertain.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  it. 
Mr.  Felton  disposed  of  his  interest  to  Messrs.  Cranston 
and  Hale  in  1823,  and  then  the  firm  was  known  as 
the  "  Rock  Bottom  Manufacturing  Company."  In  the 
financial  crash  of  1829  the  firm  became  insolvent. 
•  Mr.  Benjamin  Poor  soon  became  the  owner,  who 
built  a  new  dam  above  the  old  one,  and  erected  a  new 
brick  mill  and  introduced  improved  machinery.  The 
"  Rock  Bottom  Company"  was  incorporated  in  183li, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Poor,  Charles  Bradley,  John  A.  A. 
Laforest  and  associates,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
The  company  was  not  successful  and  became  sub- 
stantially bankrupt  in  1849.  The  mortgage  on  the 
property  was  then  assigned  to  Benjamin  W.  Gleason 
of  North  Andover,  and  Samuel  J.  Dale,  of  Ware,  and 
they  took  possession  February  14,  1849,  Mr.  Gleasou 
becoming  the  managing  partner  of  the  firm  of 
"Gleason  &  Dale."  Prosperiiy  attended  them,  and 
in  1S50  an  addition  to  the  factory  and  other  improve- 
ments were  made.  But  on  ihe  9ih  of  May,  1862,  the 
mill  was  burned.  A  new  brick  mill,  125  leet  lone, 
fifty  feet  wide  and  four  stories  high,  was  completed  in 
1854.  Jlr.  Dale  died  March  1,  1853,  from  the  eflfects 
of  a  severe  cold  taken  at  the  time  of  the  fire.     His 


brother,  Ebenezer  Dale,  then  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  "  B.  W.  Gleason  &  Co."  His  connection, 
however,  was  little  more  than  that  of  a  silent  partner, 
and  .agent  for  the  sale  of  goods.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Dale,  December  3,  1871,  Mr.  Gleason  became 
the  sole  owner  of  the  property,  and  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1872,  received  into  partnership  his  three  sons, 
and  the  firm  took  the  name  of  "  B.  W.  Gleason  & 
Sons,"  and  so  remained  after  the  death  of  the  senior 
member,  and  until  November,  1887,  when  Stillman  A 
Gleason  retired  from  the  firm,  and  it  is  now  entitled 
""  C.  W.  &  A.  D.  Gleason,"  who  continue  the  manufac- 
ture of  all-wool  flannels,  turning  out  over  a  million 
yards  per  year,  and  giving  constant  employment  to 
eighty  persons.  "The  systematic  organization  of  the 
business,  the  well  established  reputation  of  the  firm, 
and  the  experietice  of  several  years  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  their  father,  have  enabled  the  sons  to  maintain 
both  the  prestige  and  substantial  prosperity  of  the 
concern." 

Personal  Notices. — Hon.  Benjamin  Whitney 
Gleason  was  born  at  Petersham,  Mass.,  October  12, 
1806.  He  was  descended,  iu  the  seventh  generation, 
from  Thomas  Gleason,  who  was  an  early  settler  of 
Watertown,  Mass.,  having  located  there  previous  lo 
1G40,  when  his  second  child  and  oldest  son,  Thomas, 
was  born.  The  latter  removed  to  Sudbury  in  1005 
and  thence  to  Framingham,  Masc,  in  1078,  where  he 
died,  July  25,  1705.  The  fourth  child  and  second 
son  of  this  Thomas  was  Isaac,  who,  on  arriving  at 
manhood,  removed  to  Sherborn,  Mass.,  where  he  mar- 
ried Deborah  Leland,  the  great-granddaughter  of 
Uopestill  Leland,  who  settled  at  Weymouth  in  1024, 
and  removed  to  Sherborn  in  1653.  The  oldest  son  of 
Isaac  and  Deborah  Gleason  was  also  named  Isaac. 
In  early  manhood  he  removed  to  Framingham,  .ind 
thence,  in  1757,  to  Petersham.  His  eighth  child 
and  fourth  son  was  Joseph,  who  always,  after  the  re- 
moval of  his  father  thither,  resided  at  Petersham, 
where  he  died  in  1814,  at  the  age  of  seventy-oi.e 
years.  He  married,  August  14,  1766,  Sarah  Curtis. 
His  second  son  and  eighth  child,  also  named  Joseph, 
was  born  in  Peleri'ham,  April  7,  1781,  and  married, 
October  24,  1802,  Su!>an  Whitney,  daughter  of  Benja- 
min Whitney,  a  descendant,  of  the  sixth  generation, 
from  John  Whitney,  who  settled  at  Watertown  in 
June,  1635,  and  became  one  of  the  most  influential 
citizens,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  numerous  family  of  that 
name  in  the  country.  The  Joseph  Gleason  last 
named,  the  father  of  Hon.  Benjamin  W.  Gleason, 
was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  died  when  the  sub- 
ject of  this  cketch  was  but  two  years  old.  Conse- 
quently the  young  lad  was  deprived  of  paternal  care 
and  influence  during  his  childhood  and  youth,  and  be 
had  only  the  meagre  opportunity  for  an  education 
then  aftbrded  by  the  common  schools  of  a  small  hill- 
town  of  Worcester  County.  Mr.  Gleason  was  there- 
fore dependent  fur  his  honorable  career  upon  his  na- 
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live  talent  and  great  strength  of  character,  together 
with  such  self-discipline  and  culture  as  he  was  able  to 
secure  in  a  life  characterized,  especially  in  its  first 
forty  years,  by  repeated  changes  of  business  and  loca- 
tii>n.  He  was  emphatically  a  self-made  man.  When 
about  fourteen  years  old  he  entered  an  establishment, 
in  his  native  town,  to  learn  the  trade  of  cabinet-mak- 
ing, and  served  through  the  whole  term  of  his 
apprenticeship  with  great  fidelity,  gaining  an  expert- 
neis  in  the  use  of  tools  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  mechanical  operations,  which  were  of  great 
value  to  him  in  his  subsequent  life. 

Soon  after  reaching  his  majority  he  went  to  Graf- 
ton, Mass.,  and  obtained  employment  in  a  cotton 
factory,  at  New  England  Village.  He  remained 
there  about  five  years,  working  in  the  wood  depart- 
ment of  the  machine-shop,  which,  as  was  usually  the 
case  at  that  time  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  was 
connected  with  the  factory.  Sume  portion  of  his 
work  was  the  making  of  shuttles. 

From  Grafton  he  removed,  in  18S3,  to  Worcester, 
where  he  obtained  employment,  as  a  journeyman,  in 
a  machine-shop  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  woolen  machinery,  and  remained  there  four 
years.  Leaving  Worcester,  he  went  to  North 
Andover,  Mass.,  and  entered  the  employment  of 
George  H.  Gilbert  and  Parker  Richardson,  manufac- 
turers of  cotton  and  woolen  machinery,  under  the 
style  of  "Gilbert  &  Richardson."  This  firm  was 
dissolved  in  1842,  Mr.  Gilbert  removing  to  Ware, 
Mass.,  and  eugagiag  in  the  manufacture  of  flannels. 

Mr.  Gleason,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1842,  formed  a 
copartnership  with  George  L.  Davis,  who  had  been  a 
fellow-workman  with  him  in  the  employ  of  Mesir.-". 
Gilbert  &  Richardson.  The  name  of  the  firm  who 
then  assumed  the  business  was  "  Gleason  &  Davis." 
The  partners  were  both  in  the  prime  of  life,  ambitious 
and  enterprising,  and  well  adapted  to  work  together. 
The  previous  experience  of  Mr.  Gleason  had  thor- 
oughly fiited  him  to  superintend  the  construction  of 
the  machinery  composed  of  wood,  while  Mr.  Davis 
had  had  a  similar  experience  in  the  working  of  iron. 
Their  bu.iiness  gradually  increased  until  1848,  when 
Charles  Furber,  who  for  several  years  had  been  in 
their  employ,  was  admitted  as  a  partner,  the  firm  as- 
suming the  name  of"  Gleason,  Davis  &  Co." 

Soon  after  this  change  in  the  firm  Mr.  Gleason's 
health  began  to  fail,  and  the  indications  of  pulmo- 
nary disease  became  so  apparent  that  he  was  ad- 
vised by  his  physiciuu,  as  the  only  hope  of  recovery 
and  of  prolongeil  life,  to  spend  the  winter  in  a  milder 
climate  than  that  of  New  England.  He  accordingly 
made  preparations  to  forthwith  leave  for  Florida. 

At  this  juncture  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  his 
friend,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Dale,  of  the  firm  of  Johnson, 
Sewall  &  Co.,  commission  merchants  of  Boston,  who, 
with  others,  were  large  creditors  in  the  insolvent 
Rock  Bottom  Company,  of  which  we  have  previously 
spoken,  that  he  should  undertake  to  place  the  busi- 


ness of  that  concern  on  a  new  and  firm  basis.  The 
only  apparent  serious  obstacle  to  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success  was  the  precarious  condition  of  bis 
health.  He,  however,  decided  to  take  the  risk,  and, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  entered  into  partnerKhip 
with  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Dale,  a  brother  of  Ebenezer, 
above  mentioned.  The  success  attending  the  change 
of  business,  and  the  removal  of  Mr.  Gleason  to  Rock 
Bottom,  we  have  recorded  in  our  sketch  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  water-power  at  that  village. 

In  the  autumn  of  1875  Mr.  Gleason  suffered  a 
slight  stroke  of  paralysis,  partially  disabling  him  as 
to  physical  effort.  Yet  he  continued  in  some  meas- 
ure to  superintend  his  business  until  18S0,  when  his 
failing  health  compelled  him  at  least  to  lay  aside  all 
business  cares  and  responsibilities,  but  he  continued 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  occurrences  of  the  day 
nearly  up  to  the  date  of  his  death,  January  19,  1884. 

While  he  was  residing  at  Grafton  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Miss  Louisa  Fessenden,  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  boarded  in  the  same  family  with  him,  whom  he 
married,  August  31,  1831.  She  died  May  8,  1858. 
By  her  he  had  four  sons  and  a  daughter,  one  of  the 
sons  dying  when  about  ten  years' old. 

One  of  the  marked  features  of  Mr.  Gleason's  char- 
acter, which  contributed  very  largely  to  his  prosper- 
ous career,  was  his  strong  self-reliance.  With  nothing 
of  that  vanity  or  arrogance  usually  resulting  from  an 
overweening  self-esteem,  he  had  that  confidence  in  his 
own  powers.^ and  in  the  results  of  his  own  observation 
and  experience,  that  induced  him  to  undertake  a  busi- 
ness wherein  there  had  been  repeated  failures  on  the 
part  of  others,  and  then  to  pursue  his  own  course, 
giving  his  personal  attention  to  what  many  would 
consider  unimportant  details,  which  could  have  been 
attended  to  by  others,  as  well  as  to  matters  of  great 
weight  and  importance.  This  he  was  able  to  do  by 
his  tireless  industry,  systematic  methods  and  remark- 
able executive  ability. 

Again,  he  had  great  will-power,  which  enabled  him 
in  middle  life,  when  his  physician  and  others  feared  a 
fatal  result,  to  resist  and  throw  off  disease,  and  so  to 
renew  his  vitality  that  he  nearly  reached  the  allotted 
three-score  and  ten  years  of  human  life  before  he  was 
compelled  to  abate  his  active  labors.  This  enabled 
biin,  before  he  had  placed  bis  business  upon  the  sub- 
stantial basis  of  assured  success,  to  overcome  difficul- 
ties which,  to  a  less  determined  spirit,  would  have 
seemed  to  be,  and  indeed  would  have  been,  insur- 
mountable. 

Again,  he  was  remarkably  shrewd  and  sagacious, 
and  had  a  very  clear  and  quick  perception  of  those 
facts  and  principles  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  cor- 
rectly decide  questions  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
mercantile  success,  and  to  the  favorable  manage- 
ment of  a  large  manufacturing  establishment.  Hence 
he  could  not  be  duped  by  others,  while  he  accorded  to 
them  all  they  could  rightfully  claim  for  themselves. 

Once  more,  he  was  economical.    Some  one  has  said 
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that  this  is  "the  guardian  of  property,  the  good 
genius  whose  presence  guides  the  footsteps  of  every 
prosperous  and  successlul  man."  This  most  excellent 
trait  of  character,  while  in  him  it  did  not  degenerate 
into  parsimony,  was  nevertheless  manifest  in  his 
preference,  everywhere,  in  his  mills,  on  his  farm, 
about  his  home  and  in  his  numerous  tenements,  for 
the  substantial  and  useful,  rather  than  for  the  showy 
and  merely  ornamental.  This  characteristic,  as  with 
many  other  men  who,  beginning  life  without  money, 
and  dependent  wholly  upon  their  own  exertions,  have 
become  wealthy,  contributed  largely  to  his  success, 
for  his  early  savings  became  the  foundation  of  a 
future  large  accumulation. 

To  these  innate  faculties,  which  contributed  so 
largely  to  his  prosperous  career  in  life,  he  added  those 
genial  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  made  him  a 
most  agreeable  companion  and  won  for  him  the  uni- 
versal respect  and  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
more  or  less  intimately  connected. 

He  always  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  educa- 
tional affairs  of  the  town,  and  especially  of  the  village 
where  he  resided,  which  owes  its  development,  during 
the  last  forty  years,  to  the  growing  industry  under  his 
charge,  and  also  in  the  social,  domestic  and  personal 
welfare  of  his  employes.  He  was  also  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  the  support  of  the  religious  society  in  the 
village.  Though  it  was  of  a  somewhat  different  faith 
from  that  with  which  he  had  previously  been  con- 
nected, he  did  not  deem  it  necessary,  as  too  many 
sometimes  do,  to  go  out  of  town  for  religious  instruc- 
tion, but  sought  to  build  up  a  prosperous  society  at 
home.  And  to  the  several  pastors  of  the  village 
church  he  was  ever  a  judicious  counselor,  an  efficient 
supporter  and  a  personal  friend.  He  was  prompt  to 
extend  sympathy,  encouragement  and  needed  pecun- 
iary aid  to  his  employes  and  others  of  the  village, 
when  in  trouble,  sickness,  bereavement  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, even  if  they  were  sometimes  in  the  fault. 
He  was  a  genuine  lover  of  law  and  order,  a  friend  of 
the  down-trodden  and  oppressed,  and  during  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  he  was  a  firm  and  faithful  supporter 
of  the  government,  using  his  great  influence  in  the 
town  to  secure  the  men  and  the  means  needed  to 
preserve  the  nation's  life.  « 

Having  a  natural  love  for  rural  pursuit',  he  found 
his  recreation  in  the  superintendence  of  a  large,  well- 
managed  farm,  and  in  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals 
of  the  first  quality. 

Though  deeply  interested  in  public  affairs  at  home 
and  abroad,  his  engrossing  personal  business  left  him 
little  time  for  such"  official  service  to  the  town  or 
State  as  his  townsmen  sought  to  secure  from  him,  and 
for  which  no  one  of  the  citizens  was  more  eminently 
qualified.  He,  however,  in  1859,  and  again  in  1872, 
represented  the  town  in  the  lower  branch  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate  in  1860  and  1861. 
Before  coming  to  Uock  Bottom  he  had  become  in- 


terested in  other  manufacturing  enterprises.  From 
1S47  until  his  failing  health,  in  1880,  admonished  him 
to  relinquish  some  of  his  cares,  he  was  a  director  in 
the  Norway  Plains  Company,  at  Rochester,  N.  H.  He 
then  declined  a  re-election.  In  July  of  that  year  the 
company  unanimously  passed  this  resolution  :  "  Thiit 
the  stockholders  of  the  company  have  learned  with 
regret  that  the  failing  health  of  Benjamin  W.  Gleason 
has  made  necessary  his  withdrawal  as  a  candidate  for 
re-election  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  they  wish 
hereby  to  express  and  to  place  on  record  their  hearty 
thanks  for  his  faithful  service  to  the  interests  of  the 
company,  continued  for  so  long  a  time,  Mr.  Gleason 
having  served  as  a  Director  for  thirty-three  years." 
He  was  also,  for  several  years,  a  director,  and  one  year 
the  president,  of  the  Cabot  Manufacturing  Company, 
at  Brunswick,  Me.  At  the  meeting  of  that  c()ini)any, 
October  20,  1880,  it  was  voted  that  "the  stockholders 
desire  to  place  on  record  their  sense  of  the  long  and  val- 
uable service  which  he  has  rendered  to  that  Company, 
and  his  constant  devotion  to  their  interests."  These 
resolutions  clearly  indicate  how  highly  he  was  appre- 
ciated by  the  business  men  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated.  From  1871  to  1880  he  was  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Worcester  Manufacturers'  Mutual  In- 
surance Company.  Thus  by  his  efficient  management 
of  a  large  and  growing  industry,  and  his  remarkable 
success  in  that  department,  together  with  his  un- 
wavering fidelity  in  all  the  positions  he  occu]>ied, 
Hon.  Benjamin  W.  Gleason  most  completely  estab- 
lished his  claim  to  an  honorable  place  among  the 
representative  textile  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States. 

John  Green. — One  of  the  most  notable  residents  of 
the  town,  in  its  early  history,  was  John  Green,  who, 
after  some  years'  residence  in  Charlestown,  returned 
to  England,  and,  beitig  a  man  of  much  ability,  was  in 
high  favor  with  the  famous  Oliver  Cromwell,  by 
whom  he  was  made  captain  of  the  guard  at  the  deck- 
yard  at  Deptford,  and  clerk  of  the  Exchequer.  Upon 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  returned  to  New 
England,  and  finally  came  to  Stow  with  bis  sister 
Mary  and  her  husband,  Thomas  Stevens,  to  whom 
was  assigned  one  of  the  original  twelve  foundation 
lots.  Mr.  Green  remained  here  until  his  death,  and 
was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  at  the  lower  village. 
His  will  was  dated  September  4,  1688,  and  he  prob- 
ably died  soon  afterwards,  as  his  will  was  probated 
February  21.  1688-89.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of 
wealth,  owning  much  real  estate  in  Sudbury.  His 
library  alone  was  valued  at  twenty  pounds,  and  was 
an  unusually  large  collection  of  books  for  those 
limes. 

Hon.  Henry  Gardner. — Probably  the  most  distin- 
guished native  of  the  town  was  Hon.  Henry  Gardner 
(H.  C.  1750).  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Gardner, 
and  was  born  November  14,  1731.  He  represented 
the  town  in  the  General  Court  most  of  the  time  from 
1707  to  1775.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
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Cdiigress  that  met  at  Salem,  October  7,  1774,  and  was 
chosea  treasurer  of  the  Province  by  that  body  Octo- 
ber 28,  1774,  which  office  he  held  until  the  adoption 
of  the  State  Constitution  in  1780,  when  he  was 
chosen  the  first  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
continued  in  that  office  until  his  death,  October  7, 
1782,  aged  nearly  fifty-one  years.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  that  assembled  at 
Cambridge,  February  1,  1775,  and  also  at  Watertowu, 
May  31st  of  the  same  year.  He  was  chosen  coun- 
cilor May  30,  1776,  and  was  re-elected  until  the 
Constitution  rendered  him  ineligible.  He  was  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  throughout  the  State,  and  for  some 
years  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleaa 
Court  for  Middlesex  County,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  On  announcing  his  death,  the  papers 
of  that  day  spoke  of  him  as  "  a  courageous,  uniform, 
industrious  patriot,  and  a  discreet,  humane  and  up- 
right judge."  He  removed  from  Stow  about  the 
year  1778.  He  married,  September  21,  1778,  Han- 
nah Clapp,  of  Dorchester,  and  was  the  grandfather 
of  e.x-Governor  Henry  J.  Gardner. 

Hon.  Edwin  Whitneij,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
w.na  born  at  Harvard,  Mas?.,  Oct.  2,  1812.  He  was 
the  son  of  Cyrus  and  Mary  (Whitney)  Whitney,  grand- 
son of  Isaiah  and  Peri'is  (Randall)  Whitney,  great- 
grandson  of  Isaiah  and  Elizabeth  (Whitney)  Whit- 
ney, and  undoubtedly  descended  from  John  and 
Elinor  Whitney,  who  settled  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  in 
1035,  though,  on  account  of  the  loss,  or  perhaps  more 
properly  the  neglect  of  records,  that  fact  cannot  now 
be  clearly  established.  He  was  born  on  the  old  home- 
stead occupied  by  his  ancestor,  one  of  the  first  settleis 
of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Harvard,  and  which  has 
remained  in  possession  of  the  family  down  almost  to 
the  present  day.  Having  grown  up  on  a  farm,  he  was 
early  inured  to  manual  labor.  While  residing  at  the 
family  estate  he  attended  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  town  until  he  was  prepared  to  enter  those  of  a 
higher  grade,  when  he  went  to  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  and 
became  a  student  of  the  academy  of  that  place. 
Here  he  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  in 
preparation  for  the  study  of  his  chosen  prolession  of 
law.  About  the  year  1834  he  commenced  the  reading 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Cheever,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  two  or  more  years.  From 
thence  he  went  to  New  York  City  and  completed  his 
course  of  professional  studies  with  Judge  Morrell,  of 
that  city.  Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  at 
once  became  associated  with  Judge  Monell  in  profes- 
sional business.  For  some  years  he  was  constantly 
em[>loyed  as  a  public  administrator  of  the  city,  in 
which  position  he  wa-s  quite  successful.  But,  at  the 
solicitation,  as  we  are  informed,  of  Col.  Elijah  Hale, 
he  left  Xew  York  in  1844  and  removed  to  Stow,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
respected  citizens  of  the  town,  always  desirous  and 


ready  to  do  what  he  considered  for  the  best  iuteresta 
of  the  community.  Though  a  man  of  unassuming 
manners,  he  was  nevertheless  possessed  of  those  ster- 
ling qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  prepared  him  to 
take  a  leading  position  in  the  community  where  he 
resided.  He  was  gifted  with  a  good  degree  of  public 
spirit,  80  that  for  nearly  forty  years  he  was  a  constant 
and  efficient  promoter  of  those  measures  calculated 
to  advance  the  prosperity  and  development  of  all  those 
interests  conducive  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  town 
and  the  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants.  For  a  series 
of  years  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, and  a  portion  of  the  time  was  also  the  effi- 
cient superintendent  of  the  schools,  in  which  he  was 
deeply  interested ;  and  in  various  other  positions  he 
proved  himself  a  faithful  servant  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived.  Not  only  in  secular  matters, 
but  also  in  religious,  his  interest  was  strong  and  un- 
wearied. He  was  an  active  and  most  devoted  member 
of  the  First  Parish  Religious  Society,  which  for  a 
long  period  he  served  as  one  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee and  a  prominent  supporter.  To  whatever  was 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  church  of  which  he 
was  a  communicant,  or  of  the  cau.se  of  temperance, 
which  found  in  him  an  unfaltering  friend,  as  well  as 
in  everything  calculated  to  promote  sound  morals  and 
good  citizenship,  he  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  and  bid  it  a  hearty  God-speed.  Not  only  was  he 
desirous  of  furthering  every  project  designed  to  ad- 
vance the  progress  of  universal  education,  general 
morality  and  practical  religion,  but  he  also  could  in- 
spire others  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  those  noble 
objects.  He  was  largely  instrumental  not  only  in  in- 
ducing his  friend.  Col.  Elijah  Hale,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  yet  childless,  to  present  to  the  First  Parish  the  par- 
sonage-house and  grounds  now  owned  by  them,  but 
also  to  give  the  generous  fund  of  .55000  to  establish  and 
help  support  the  HighSchool,  which  bears  the  honored 
name  of  the  donor.  All  this  most  unmistakably 
shows  how  thoroughly  he  had  the  best  interests  of  the 
town  at  heart.  Few  towns  have  found  a  truer  or 
more  loyal  adopted  son  than  he. 

For  some  years  previous  to  May  IG,  1883,  when 
occurred  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  incor- 
poration of  the  town,  he  w;is  active  in  collecting 
material  which  would  serve  to  illustrate  the  progress 
of  the  town  during  the  two  centuries  of  its  existence. 
In  previous  years  he  had  served  as  chairman  of  many 
important  committees,  and  he  was  made  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  fifteen,  chosen  by  the  town,  April  3, 
1882,  to  arrange  for  the  approaching  bi-centennial 
celebration,  and  was  also  selected  as  the  president  of 
the  day,  and  for  nearly  a  year  was  untiring  in  his 
elforts  to  make  the  occasion  one  of  credit  to  the  town. 
Though  overruled  by  a  majority  of  the  committee  in 
^ome  of  his  plans,  he  still  labored  with  unflagging  zeal 
to  make  the  celebration  a  success.  But  he  was  not 
destined  to  see  the  loiig-looked-for  day ;  for  on  the 
7lh  of  March,  1883,  a  little  more  than  two  months 
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before  the  celebration  was  to  take  place,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  a  few  days  of  pneumonia,  he  passed  from  the 
mortal  to  the  immortal  sphere. 

The  committee  in  rendering  their  report  of  the 
celebration  to  the  town,  in  1884,  speak  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ney in  these  words:  "His  long  and  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  the  town,  together  with  the 
large  amount  of  statistical,  biographical  and  other 
valuable  information  which  he  had  gathered,  made 
his  death  a  great  loss  to  the  committee  and  the 
town." 

While  he  practiced  law  to  a  considerable  extent 
after  his  removal  from  New  York,  the  duties  of  his 
profession  were  somewhat  subordinated  to  the  man- 
agement of  a  large  farm  that  devolved  upon  him,  and 
to  the  care  of  other  extensive  real  estate  of  which  he 
was  the  owner. 

Though  originally  identified  with  the  Democratic 
party,  he  earnestly  espoused  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment that  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Republi- 
can party.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  was 
among  the  foremost  of  his  townsmen  in  the  support 
of  those  measures  that  led  to  the  triumph  of  the  great 
principles  of  freedom  and  equality  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  made  by  our  Revolu- 
tionary fathers. 

He  represented  the  town  in  the  lower  branch  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1846  and  1847  ;  and 
again,  the  district  of  which  Stow  was  a  part,  in  1879. 
He  was  a  member  also  of  the  State  Senate  for  the 
year  1850. 

He  married,  October  26,1841,  Miss  Lucia  Mead 
Whitney,  daughter  of  Mo8»8  and  Lucy  (Gates)  Whit- 
ney, of  Stow,  who  still  survives.  Sbe  is  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Thomas  Gates,  one  of  the  original  twelve 
settlers  of  the  town,  and  was  born  on  the  farm  that 
he  occupied.    They  had  no  children. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  who  have 
held  important  positions  in  public  affairs,  either  na- 
tives or  residents  of  the  town,  may  be  added  the 
name  of  Hon.  Rufus  Hosmer,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Governor's  Council  in  1839,  and  died  at  Boston^ 
April  19tb  of  that  year  while  in  ofiSce. 

John  Witt  Randall,  son  of  Dr.  John  (Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1802)  and  Elizabeth  (Wells)  Randall,  grand- 
daughter of  Samuel  Adams,  the  great  patriot  of  the 
Revolution,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  No- 
vember 6, 1813.  He  received  hispreparatory  education 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  in  company  with  many 
who  were  afterwards  his  classmates  in  college,  by 
whom  his  peculiar  and  marked  originality  of  charac- 
ter is  well  remembered.  Though  among  them,  he 
was  not  wholly  of  them,  but  seemed  to  have  thoughts, 
pursuits  and  aspirations  to  which  they  were  strangers. 
This  was  also  the  case  after  he  entered  college,  where 
hia  tastes  developed  in  a  scientific  direction,  ento- 
mology being  the  branch  to  which  he  especially  de- 
voted himself,  though  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
nature  in  her  various  aspects.    The  college  did  little 


at  that  time  to  encourage  or  aid  such  pursuits ;  but 
Mr.  Randall  pursued  the  quiet  tenor  of  hia  way  till  he 
had  a  very  fine  collection  of  insects  and  extensive 
and  thorough  knowledge  on  that  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, while  his  taste  for  poetry  and  the  belles-lettres 
was  also  highly  cultivated.  He  studied  medicine 
after  graduation,  but  bis  acquisitions  as  a  naturalist 
were  so  well  known  and  recognized  that  he  received 
the  honorable  appointmentof  Professor  of  Zoology  in 
the  department  of  invercebra  animals  in  the  South 
Sea  Exploring  Expedition  (called-Wilkes),  which  the 
United  States  were  fitting  out  about  this  time. 

In  consequence  of  the  wearisome  delays  and  jeal- 
ousies which  occurred  before  the  sailing  of  the  expe- 
dition, Mr.  Randall  was  led  to  throw  up  his  ap- 
pointment. Since  that  time  he  has  led  a  quiet  and 
retired  life,  devoting  himself  to  his  favorite  pursuits, 
adding  to  these  also  the  collection  of  engravings. 
His  collection  is  one  of  the  most  rare  and  original  in 
this  country.  He  has  also  devoted  much  time  to  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  an  ancestral  country- 
seat  at  Stow,  Massachusetts,  for  the  ancient  trees  of 
which  he  has  an  almost  individual  friendship.  An 
account  of  his  life  and  experiences  from  Mr.  Randall's 
own  pen  would  have  been  very  interesting  as  well  as 
amusing  and  witty;  for  in  these  qualities  he  excels. 
In  excusing  himself  from  giving  this  he  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  "  As  for  myself,  my  life,  having  been  wholly, 
private,  presents  little  that  I  care  to  communicate  to 
others  or  that  others  would  care  to  know.  I  cannot 
even  say  for  myself  as  much  as  was  contained  in 
Professor  Teufelsdrock's  epitaph  on  a  famous  hunts- 
man, viz.,  that  in  a  long  life  he  killed  no  less  than 
ten  thousand  foxes.  It  might  have  been  interesting 
in  former  days  to  have  related  adventures  of  my  loot 
journeys  as  a  naturalist  amid  scenes  and  objects  then 
little  known  or  wholly  unknown,  where  the  solitary 
backwoodsman  and  his  family,  sole  occupants  of  a 
tract  of  boundless  forests,  were  often  so  hospitable  as 
to  surrender  their  only  bed  to  the  stranger  and  huddle 
themselves  together  on  the  floor.  But  since  Audubon 
published  his  travels,  and  railroads  have  penetrated 
everywhere,  such  accounts  cease  to  be  original,  and  in- 
deed the  people  themselves  have  become  almost  every- 
where homogeneous.  Itineraries  fill  all  the  magazines, 
and  natural  curiosities  little  known  forty  years  ago 
have  become  loag  since  familiar  to  the  public.  As 
for  my  present  self,  I  will  say  no  more  than  that  for 
health's  sake,  to  be  much  out  of  doors,  I  have  been  for 
a  long  time  engaged  in  hydraulic  planting,  building 
and  other  improvements  on  my  grounds,  which  create, 
it  is  true,  pleasant  occupation,  but  which,  when  com- 
pared with  wild  nature  so  varied  about  me,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  how  inferior  are  our 
artificial  pleasures  to  those  simple  enjoyments  of 
wood,  water,  air  and  sunshine,  which  we  uncon- 
sciously and  inexpensively  share  with  the  innumera- 
ble creatures  equally  capable  of  enjoying  them.  As 
to  my  literary  works, — if  I  except  scientific  papers  on 
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subjects  long  ago  abandoned,  as  one  on  '  Crustacea,' 
in  ihe  'Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia;'  two  on  'Insects,'  in  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;'  one  manuscript  volume  on  the 'Animals  and 
Plants  of  Maine,'  furnished  to  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jack- 
son to  accompany  his  geological  survey  of  that  State 
and  lost  by  him  ;  '  Critical  Notes  on  Etchers  and  En- 
gravers,' one  volume ;  '  Classifications  of  Ditto,'  one 
volume,  both  in  manuscript,  incomplete  and  not 
likely  to  be  completed,  together  with  essays  and  re- 
views in  manuscript  not  likely  to  be  published, — my 
doings  reduce  themselves  to  six  volumes  of  poetic 
works,  the  first  of  which  was  issued  in  1856  and  re- 
viewed shortly  after  in  the  North  American,  while 
the  others,  nearly  or  partially  completed  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  still  lie  unfinished  among  the 
many  wrecks  of  time  painful  to  most  of  us  to  look 
back  upon,  or  reflect  themselves  on  a  future  whose 
skies  are  as  yet  obscure."  Dr.  Randall  was  never 
married  and  resides  with  his  sister,  Miss  Belinda  Lull 
Randall,  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 
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BY  MRS.    MARTHA    E.  (SEWALL)    CURTIS,    ASSISTED    DY  W.  R. 
CUITER. 

INTRODUCTION. 

BuRLiNaxoN  was  originally  a  part  of  Woburn,  and 
much  of  its  history  has  been  already  included  under 
the  history  of  that  town  elsewhere.  Previously  to 
1800  the  section  was  an  important  portion  of  the 
older  town,  when  the  older  community  was  merely  an 
agricultural  one,  and  farms  were  the  principal  prop- 
erty of  the  inhabitants.  From  17.30  to  1799  the  town 
of  Woburn  contained  two  parishes.  The  First,  or 
Old  Parish  included  the  portion  now  covered  by  the 
present  towns  of  Woburn  and  Winchester,  in  general 
terms ;  and  the  Second  Parish — otherwi.«e  known  at 
that  day  .is  the  West  Parish,  or  Woburn  Precinct — 
comprised  the  part  known  as  the  present  town  of  Bur- 
lington, and  a  small  section  of  Burlington  afterwards 
set  off  to  Lexington.  Burlington  was  incorporated 
as  a  separate  town  in  1799.  The  Second  Parish  or 
Precinct  of  Woburn  was  incorporated  September  16, 
1730,  and  the  meeiing-house,  yet  standing,  though 
considerably  altered,  was  built  in  1732.  One  of  the 
most  important  events  connected  with  the  history  of 
this  house  was  the  loss,  in  1777,  of  near  half  of  the 
roof  by  a  hurricane.  Cotemporary  chroniclers  state 
that  "  near  half  of  the  roof  was  taken  off  through  near 
the  middle,  and  the  gable  end  of  the  west  aide  was 


taken  off." '    Esquire  Thompson,  of  the  First  Parish, 
states : 

"  Past  the  middle  of  August,  1777,  a  hurricane  oc- 
curred that  tore  off  about  half  the  roof  of  the  Second 
Parish  meeting-house,  and  part  of  sundry  other 
buildings  were  destroyed — Mr.  Joshua  Jones'  barns 
and  some  others.  The  wind  tore  up  a  great  many 
apple  trees,  and  blew  down  and  turned  up  by  the 
roots  many  large  and  strong  trees,  blowing  almost  all 
the  limbs  off  some  ;  their  naked  trunks  still  standing, 
five  or  seven,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  more  or  less. 
The  hurricane  reached  two  or  three  miles  in  length, 
but  not  a  quarter  of  that  in  width." ' 

There  is  extant  an  old  list  containing  the  names  of 
the  preachers  and  texts  in  this  parish  meeting-house, 
from  the  day  of  the  ordination  of  Rev.  John  Mar- 
rett  as  minister,  December  21,  1774,  to  July  16,  1775, 
and  with  this  list  are  preserved  other  papers  of  inter- 
est, from  which  it  is  learned  that  the  people  of  the 
parish  donated  £2  11«.  2d.  for  the  Revolutionary  suf- 
ferers of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  1782,  and  the 
sum  of  £1  15«.  10(f.  tc  assist  in  rebuilding  a  meet- 
ing-house in  Charleatown,  in  1783 — burned  by  the 
British,  June  17,  1775. 

Another  interesting  local  occurrence  was  the  dark 
day  of  1780,  the  following  description  of  which  is 
taken  from  an  interleaved  almanac  of  1780,  kept  by 
Rev.  John  Marrett,  then  minister  of  the  parish: 

"  1780,  May  19.  Main  [In  the  morniDg],  tbaoder  and  mla,  an 
uncommon  Darkneaa  from  }^  10  elk.  A.  M.  \o  %  pa«t  1  P.  M.,  go 
Dark  yt  I  conld  not  Bee  to  read  "immon  print  at  ye  window,  nor  see 
ye  hour  of  ye  clock,  unlen  cloee  to  it,  <&  scarcely  see  to  read  a  Bible  of 
large  print ;  abroad,  pie.  [people]  left  off  work  both  in  ye  houae  and 
abroad  ;  ye  fowls,  eome  of  ym  [them]  went  to  rouet ;  it  was  cloudy,  wd 
[wind]  S.  W.  ;  ye  beavena  looked  yellowish  and  gloomy  ;  wht  [what]  ye 
occasion  of  It  la,  anknown ;  ye  moon  fulled  yeeterday  mum'g;  many 
persous  much  terri&ed  ;  never  known  so  dark  a  Day  ;  pie.  lit  up  candles 
to  see  to  dine  \  Qlay  20.  Some  cloudy  and  some  fair,  wd.  W. ;  last 
night,  extraordinary  Dark,  notwithataudlng  a  moon;  it  was  cloudy,  but 
no  rain  !  Could  not  aee  where  ye  windows  of  ye  house  were,  not  till  ye 
muon  was  alwve  an  hour  high  ;  nor  see  ya  hand,  tbo'  clooe  to  ye  note, 
any  more  yan  [than]  if  ye  Eyes  were  Shut  I  " 

The  old  parish  burial-ground  in  Burlington  ia  in- 
teresting for  certain  monuments  to  be  found  there, 
such  as  the  atones  of  the  three  ministers  of  the  parish 
before  1800.  Here  is  the  memorial  erected  to  the  Rev. 
Supply  Clap,  1747, — the  first  pastor  of  the  "  Second 
Church  of  Christ  in  Woburn,"  who  died  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his 
miuistry.  Beside  it  is  the  stone — one  of  the  moat 
prominent  in  the  yard — of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones, 
1774,  "  late  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  of  Christ  in 
Woburn,"  who  died  suddenly  in  the  fifty-second  year 
of  his  age  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  ministry.  And 
here,  too,  is  the  stone  of  the  Rev.  John  Marrett,  the 
"third  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  place," 
who  died  in  the  year  1813,  the  last  of  the  ministers  of 
the  former  century.  These  three  inscriptions  on  these 
memorials  of  the  early  ministers  of  Burlington  Church 

>  3Iarr«lt  a  Diary  (copied),  p.  3. 
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are  lengthy  and  eulogistic  specimens  of  mortuary  liter- 
ature; yet,  no  doubt,  they  satiefied  the  wants  and 
feelings  of  the  people  of  that  generation,  who  desired 
thus  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  good  deeds  of  the 
worthy  ministers  who  had  spent  their  lives  among 
them. 

Beside  the  stone  of  the  Rev.  Supply  Clap  stands 
another  to  Mrs.,  otherwise  Madam,  Abigail  Jones, 
who  was,  according  to  her  epitaph,  the  "relict  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Jones,  formerly  pastor  of  the  church  in  this 
place,  and  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Wiswall,  of 
Dorchester."  Her  death  occurred  May  22,  1814, 
when  she  was  aged  ninety-two  years.  Beside  her  stone 
is  a  small  gravestone  of  a  child  named  Charles  Pratt 
Marston,  the  infant  son  of  John  Marston,  Esq.,  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Marston,  of  Boston,— probably  con- 
nections of  Mrs.  Jones,  they  having  sought  refuge  in 
the  Burlington  Precinct,  while  Boston  was  enduring 
a  siege.  The  child  died  October  20,  1775,  aged  two 
months,  "  while  British  forces  held  his  native  town," 
aays  the  epitaph.' 

Near  the  western  wall  of  this  yard  is  a  respectable 
slate  stone,  erected  in  memory  of  Cuff,  "  a  faithful 
black  domestic  of  Madam  Abigail  Jones,"  who  died 
in  April,  1813,  aged  about  sixty-seven  years.  He 
was  borne  to  his  grave  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town, 
personally,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  him  and  the  fami- 
lies he  had  served  so  long. 

In  this  yard  also  is  a  stone  erected  in  memory  of 
Madam  Hannah  Peters,  the  relict  of  the  "  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Andrew  Peters,  late  pastor  of  the  church  in  Mid- 
dleton."  Her  death  occurred,  says  the  epitaph,  "at 
Woburn,  May  XV,  MDCCLXXXII,  in  the  LXXVIII 
year  of  her  age  "  [1782,  in  her  seventy-eighth  year]. 
The  Rev.  Andrew  Peters  was  the  first  minister  of  the 
town  of  Middleton,  ordained  1729.  He  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  College,  and  originated  in  Andover. 
He  remained  in  the  ministry  at  Middleton  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  died  there  on  October  6,  1756,  aged 
lifty-five  yeari  The  historian  of  Middleton '  says 
very  little  is  recorded  there  of  his  wife  Hannah  ;  "  her 
name  is  not  found  on  the  church  records."  But  she 
was  buried  in  Woburn  Second  Precinct,  as  her  grave- 
stone intimates,  and  had  been  a  resident  here.^ 

1  Fromentriea  recorded  io  Rev.  Joha  Marrelt'a  diary,  it  would  appear 
that  Mr.  Mareton  and  wife  and  cbildreo  moved  from  Bonton  to  Burttng- 
ton,  or  the  Woburn  Precinct,  on  June  lu,  1775.  Later,  uu  June  IGtb, 
he  ia  Hpolcen  of  as  arriving  from  Bouton  uguin,  having  edca|>ed  in  a 
flabing-boat.  On  September  i*,  1775,  BIr.  Marrett  rode  to  Lexington 
with  CapUIn  Marston.  Ou  October  22,  1775  (Sunday),  .Mr.  Marrett  at- 
tended the  fuueral  of  Ciiptuiu  Marstou'8  child — the  one  mentioned  in  the 
epitaph — and  on  Jan.  3,  I77f>,  the  luiniater  viaited,  with  Captain  Mars- 
ton, at  Deacon  Reed's.  Captain  Marston  is  agaiu  referred  to,  under 
date  of  March  8,  177G,  as  visiting  the  minister,  in  the  eveuiug.  On 
April  26,  1776,  Mrs  Marston  visited  him. 

'  Lewis  Sc  Co.'s  HitL  of  Eu>rz  Co.,  vol.  I.  p.  934. 

^  A  memorandum  among  the  papers  of  Uev.  Samuel  Sewall  says,  that 
Not.  12,  1781,  Timothy  Winn  gave  notice  to  the  selectmen  of  Woburn 
that  he  had  taken  in  Mrs.  Hannah  Peters,  from  Middletown,  aftod  dU 
years.  She  waa  helplesi,  but  he  supposed  had  a  sufBciency  for  her  sup- 
port. He  offered  tu  give  bonds  at  the  cud  of  the  year  if  required  by  the 
town. 


There  is  also  in  this  yard  a  large  marble  stone  to 
the  memory  of  General  John  Walker,  1814,  father  of 
Rev.  James  Walker,  D.D.,  a  president  of  Harvard 
University.  On  this  stone  is  a  long  and  ably-written 
inscription. 

It  would  be  easy  to  allude  to  the  stones  of  others 
less  distinguished,  but  one  inscription  among  the 
others  thould  not  be  missed.  It  is  as  follows,  and 
explains  itself: 

"  Ruth  Wilaon,  died  Dec.  3,  1871,  aged  89  years.  This  aged  lady  spent 
most  of  ber  long  life  in  this,  her  native  town,  respected  and  esteemed  by 
her  relatives  aud  friends ;  and  from  the  proceeds  of  money  earned  by  her 
in  youth,  pave  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  in  this  place,  a  fund  of  six 
tbuusaud  dollars,  aud  to  the  towu,  aix  buudred  dollars,  to  keep  in  rejHiir 
this  ancient  burial-ground," 

One  hundred  dollars  for  the  improvement  of  the 
old  cemetery  was  used  immediately  in  erecting  a  new 
wall  on  the  front  side  of  the  old  burying-ground,  and 
five  hundred  dollars  was  invested  as  a  fund  to  keep 
the  yard  in  reptrir. 

Names  of  occupants  or  possessors  of  dwelling- 
houses  above  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  in 
that  part  of  the  town  of  Woburn  now  known  as  the 
town  of  Burlington,  owned,  possessed  or  occupied  on 
the  1st  day  of  October,  1798. 

[From  an  original  document  in  the  possession  of 
the  Woburn  Public  Library.] 

Giles  .Alexander,  William  Abbott,  Isaac  Baldwin,  Thomas  Wright, 
William  Newell,  John  Rjidford,  Joaiah  lilauchard,  Natliaii  Harrington, 
Beniauiin  Blanchard,  David  Blancbard,  James  li;irry,  EbenezerCnm- 
miugs,  David  Cunmiings,  Samuel  Carter,  John  Caldwell,  Samuel  Cutler, 
Samuel  Fowie,  Nathaniel  Cnller,  Jr.,  Jonas  Carter,  Ji>shun  Carter,  Wil- 
liam Carter,  James  Carter,  Josliua  J.  Cablwell,  Wid.  Sarah  Caldwell, 
Jesse  Dean,  Siunuel  Dean,  Kemer  Blackman,  Josiah  Flagg,  AaroQ 
Joneti,  Robert  Homer,  Rebecca  Johnson,  Calvin  Simonds,  Reulwu  Joliii- 
son,  William  Johnson,  Jotham  Johnson,  Wid.  Abigail  Jones,  Josiali 
Johnson,  David  Johnson.  Reuben  Kimball,  Philip  Peters,  Abiathar 
Johnson,  Josiah  Locke,  Thomas  Locke,  Isbmael  Monroe,  Isaac  Slnrion, 
Joseph  Slclntire,  Rev.  John  Marrett,  Samuel  Nevers,  Josiah  Parker, 
Benjamin  Parker,  Jonathan  Reed,  Jacob  Reed,  Jacob  Richard*in,  Pru- 
dence Reed,  Jesse  Ruswll,  Jonas  Reed,  George  Reed,  James  Reed,  Sam- 
uel Reed,  James  Reed,  Jr.,  Nathan  Simonda,  Thomas  Skilton,  Daze 
Skilton,  Benjamin  Smith,  David  Lovering,  Caleb  Simonds,  Calvin  dini- 
onds,  Samuel  Shedd,  Solomon  Trull,  John  Wood,  Abel  Wyman,  Ezra 
Wyman.  Josiah  Walker,  Thomas  Gleason,  Joseph  Wiun,  James  Walker, 
Samuel  Walker,  Benjamin  Gleaaon,  Philemon  Wright,  Edward  Walker, 
Rebecca  Wilson,  Timothy  Wilson,  David  Winn,  Timothy  Winn,  John 
Bruce,  Edward  Brown,  John  Wood,  Jr.,  John  Walker,  Josiah  Walker's 
heira,  James  Wright. 

Among  the  owners  whose  houses  were  held  by  "  oc- 
cupants" only  were:  Joseph  Brown,  James  Bennett, 
Benjamin  Blanchard,  Thomas  Bartlett,  Jesse  Blan- 
chard, the  heirs  of  Micah  Cutler,  the  heirs  of  Jonas 
Evans,  Ebenezer  Foster,  the  heirs  of  Joseph  Johnson, 
Reuben  Kimball,  ClementSharp,  Josiah  Walker, Sam- 
uel Walker,  Timothy  Winn  and  Catherine  Wheeler. 
The  situation  of  the  houses  in  relation  to  the  town, 
country  or  county  roads  is  stated.  Some  are  given  as  in 
the  centre  of  the  farms,  and  the  words  "  public  road  " 
are  once  used.  The  area  or  square  feet  they  cover,  the 
number  of  stories  high,  the  number  of  windows, 
square  feet  of  glass,  the  materials  of  which  built  are 
stated.  The  materials,  without  exception,  were  of 
wood.    An  exemption  from  taxation  was  claimed  fur 
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one  only,  viz., — the  one  occupied  and  improved  by 
the  settled  minister.  Rev.  John  Marrett.  The  valua- 
tion of  each  dwelling-house,  with  the  lot  and  out- 
houses appurtenant  thereto,  ia  given  in  dollars  and 
cents.  The  total  number  of  houses,  including  the 
minister's,  was  eighty-three ;  valuation  of  the  houses, 
out-houses,  etc.,  by  the  assessors,  $30,061. 

Catalogue  of  papers  in  the  Woburn  Public 
Library  relating  to  the  separation  of  Burlington  and 
Woburn.  The  dates  covered  by  these  papers  are 
June  10, 1799,  to  March  1, 1801. 

1.  Agreement  of  the  CommilteeB  of  Woburn  and  Burlington. 

2.  Naniei  of  Piiupers  8U|iported  by  Woburn  and  Burlington. 

3.  An  account  of  the  Town  Stock,  Weights,  Uea^urea,  etc.,  between 
Wuburn  and  Burlington. 

4.  An  account  of  Arliclea  eold  at  Vendue  belonging  to  same. 

5.  Paupers  supported  by  Woburn  and  Burlington  Divided. 

C.  Agreement  between  Woburn  and  Burliagtoa  reapecting  Widow 
Wright, 

7.  Do.  respecting  the  Pound. 

8.  List  of  Paupers. 

9.  Cost  of  the  School-houses  in  the  town  of  Woburn. 

10.  List  of  Paupers  and  their  ages. 

11.  Non-Besidents  in  Woburn  and  Burlington  and  how  they  Stand  in 
the  Single  Tu. 

12.  Accounts  allowed  by  the  Committee  of  Wobnm  and  Burlington. 

13.  Meetings  of  the  Committee  to  Settle  with  Burlington. 

14.  Division  of  the  West  Road  in  Burlington. 

15.  Agreement  respecting  School-Houses  Divided. 

16.  Do.         respectiug  James  Thompson,  Jr. 

17.  Meetings  of  the  Committee  on  the  West  Bood  in  B. 

18.  Settlement  of  accounlii  between  the  towns  of  Woburn  and  Bur- 
lington. 

19.  Agreement  respecting  old  Orders  and  Notes. 

20.  Loat  division  of  the  West  Road. 

21.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Woburn  and  Burlington. 

22.  Outstanding  orders  against  the  town  of  Woburn. 

Note. — The  Woburn  Public  Library  has  also  many  other  papers  re- 
lating to  that  section  of  Woburn  afterwards  set  off  aa  the  town  of  Bur- 
lington, among  them  the  alarm  Ibt  of  the  military  company  there,  1775  ; 
returns  of  the  training  soldiers  of  that  precinct,  1770,  including  those 
that  were  in  the  ContiuentuI  service  in  the  year  1775;  a  list  of  the  draft 
of  soldiers  destined  for  Canada,  etc.,  and  the  equipage  of  tho  alarm  list 
of  the  same  company.  Also,  tliero  are  similar  rolls  of  the  same  com- 
p:iny  for  1777,  HSU,  1781  and  178i,  auU  records  of  company  meetiugs 
1777-80. 

PopuLATiox  OF  Burlington  in  1800. — From  a 
copy  of  the  census  preserved  in  the  Woburn  Public 
Library,  taken  in  that  year.  The  original  contains  a 
list  of  the  heads  of  families,  and  the  statistics  per- 
taining to  each.  A  summary  of  these  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

Free  whito  males,  to  10,  63 

to  lb,  33 

toM,  48 

to  45,  47 

to  45,  etc.,  44 

Males 241 

Froo  white  females,  to  10,  71 

to  IG,  43 

to  'iU,  41 

lo45,  65 

to  45,  etc., 59 

Females 26D 

Total  Mules  and  Females 510 

Nugrues 2 

Total  in  the  town  of  Uuilili:^loii 512 


Adding  Samuel    Fowle's  and  Bobert  Mullet's  families  and 
Sai'ah  Johnson,  making 13 

Gave  an  additional  total  to  Burlington  of 525 

inhabitants  at  the  opening  of  the  century. 

The  houses  in  Burlington,  according  to  this 
enumeration,  were  74.  Of  the  negroes,  one  African, 
male,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Abigail  Jones,  and 
one  African,  female,  to  the  family  of  James  Reed. 


CHAPTER  LL 

B  VRLING  TOy—{  Continued). 
CIVIL    HISTORY. 

In  the  interleaved  almanac  or  diary  of  Rev.  John 
Marrett,  for  1799,  we  find  the  following  notes  regard- 
ing the  incorporation  of  Burlington : 

"February  28,  fair  and  moderate,  Dmi  [Domi], 
this  Day  an  act  for  corporating  this  Parish  into  a 
Township  was  completed  by  y°  General  Court. 

"  March  11,  fair  &  cold.  Ihni,  p.  m.,  attended  first 
towi)-meet'g  in  Burlington  to  chuse  town  officers. 

"  March  18,  very  cold,  w'd  N.  &  Snowy,  went  to 
an  Entertainment  at  Capt.  Wood's,  be'g  a  general 
meet'g  of  men  &  y''  wives,  &  rejoicing  on  acc't  of  this 
Parish  being  Incorporated  into  a  Town." 

Among  the  papers  left  by  Mr.  Marrett,  there  ia 
still  in  existence  a  yellow  and  time-worn  but  well 
preserved  copy  of  the  proceedings  at  this  celebra- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  compare  it  with  accounts  of 
similar  occasions  of  to-day  : — 

"The  Principle  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Burlington  had  a  genenil 
i  Social  Interview  at  CapL  John  Wood,  Jun's.,  Socioi  Hall,  and,  ufter 
partaking  of  a  Sumtuoui  Dinner,  the  fulluwiug  Toasts  were  given : 

"I.  The  United  States  of  America — may  furrieng  Influence  and  Do- 
mestic faction  be  discountenanced  by  every  Citizen. 

"  2.  The  President  of  y«  United  States— may  the  wise.  Arm,  paciflc  A 
energetic  Measured  which  have  marked  his  Administration  insure  to  him 
the  Love,  Esteem,  Confldence  4  Support  of  every  American. 

"3.  George  Washington,  Lieut.  Genl.  of  the  Armies  of  the  united 
States— If  that  Illustrioiu  Character  shall  again  have  occasion  to  draw 
his  Sword  in  the  defense  of  bis  injured  and  insulted  Country,  may  it 
never  be  returned  until  Complete  Satisfaction  be  made. 

"4.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts— the  first  to  assert  it! 
Rights  ;  the  last  to  Surrender  tliem. 

"  5.  His  Excellency,  Increase  Sumner,  our  worthy  and  Meritorious 
Governor. 

"B.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts— the  protecUon  of  the  weak, 
the  Relief  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  watchful  Guardiau  of  uU  our 
Bights. 

"7.  The  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  Navy  and  of  War 
— nise  as  a  Serpent,  harmless  as  a  Dove,  Swift  as  an  Eagle,  and  terrible 
OS  an  Army  with  Banners. 

"8.  Our  Infant  Navy — may  it  Increase  in  proportion  as  y«  Exegencies 
of  our  Country  A  Commerce  may  require. 

"0.  'i  he  Army  of  y"  United  States— may  it  Combat  with  none  but  our 
Enemies,  and  then  may  it  prove  invincible. 

"  10.  Our  Ambassadors  to  all  foreign  Courts — may  they  maintain  y» 
Dignity  of  their  Station  4  be  faithful  to  our  Country's  cause. 

"11.  The  townof  Wbn.  [Woburn]— Altho'  a  part  has  been  takon  olT, 
yet  may  y*  remainder  increase  in  number,  wealth  &  Be&ntj. 

"  12.  'i'lio  luhubitauls  of  Burliugton— may  they  uuile  like  a  Band  of 
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Brottaen,  4  iiicrp»»e  in  wisdom,  strength  i  virtue,  and  may  no  private 
animoBity  or  lo<^l  prejudice  ever  annoy  their  falure  prosperity. 

"13.  The  American  fair — may  they  be  faithful  and  cover  this  good 
Land  with  Iheir  own  Sons,  and  let  the  flnit  Lesaon  which  they  teach 
them  be  love  to  God  &  their  Country. 

"14  Agriculture  4  y"  Mechanic  Arts — may  we  enjoy  y«  sweets  of  our 
own  Labour,  uninterrupted  by  forrienRncra. 

"15.  Batlonal  Liberty  Jt  happiness  to  y«  whole  family  of  Adam. 

"16.  A  speedy,  hooourablo  &  pennineut  Peace  to  all  y»  Nations  of  the 
Earth. 

"  The  company  all  rose  4  heartily  Joined  bands." 

The  author  of  these  sentiments  is  unknown,  but  it 
is  safe  to  conclude  that  they  were  composed  by  Rev. 
John  Marrett,  since  very  few  persons,  in  tho.se  days, 
except  ministers  or  college  graduates,  held  the  pen  of 
the  ready  writer.  The  patriotism  shown  in  many  of 
them  was  characteristic  of  the  brave  clergyman, 
whose  name  headed  the  "  Alarm  List "  of  Woburn 
Precinct  in  Revolutionary  times. 

The  house  in  which  the  celebration  was  held  is  still 
standing  in  the  centre  of  Burlington.  It  is  now 
owned  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Charles  Caldwell,  and 
its  original  form  is  mainly  preserved,  although,  in 
the  change  from  a  tavern  to  a  dwelling-house,  the 
"  Social  Hall  "  has  been  divided  into  chambers. 

The  first  book  of  the  records  of  the  town  is  a  well- 
preserved,  leather-covered  volume,  inscribed  on  its 
title  page,  in  a  legible  hand,  "  The  Commencement  of 
the  Records  of  the  Town  of  Burlington." 

To  this  book  we  are  indebted  for  many  facts  re- 
garding the  early  town  history. 

The  first  town-meeting  was  called  by  John  Cald- 
well, one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Burlington,  in  obedience  to  a  writ  served  by  John 
Walker,  justice  of  the  peace.  It  was  held  March 
11,  1799.  The  town  oflncers  chosen  were  a  town 
clerk,  five  selectmen  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  three 
assessors,  a  town  treasurer,  a  constable,  three  survey- 
'  ors  of  highways,  two  fence-viewers,  two  surveyors  of 
lumber,  a  sealer  of  leather,  two  measurers  of  wood,  a 
clerk  of  the  market,  a  sealer  of  weights  and  measures, 
two  "hog  reefes"  and  three  field-drivers.  A  motion 
to  dissolve  the  meeting  was  then  passed  "in  the  af- 
firmity." ' 

At  the  next  meeting,  held  April  1,  1799,  the  vote 
for  State  officers  was  taken,  and  certain  articles  relat- 
ing to  the  appropriation  of  money  and  other  town  af- 
fairs were  considered.  True  to  the  spirit  of  the 
fathers,  the  first  vote  of  appropriation  was  "  to  raise 
two  hundred  fourty-eight  dollars  and  ninety  cents  for 
the  Rev'd  John  Marrett's  sallery,  y'  present  year." ' 

The  next  vote  was  "  to  raise  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  shooling."' 

In  Rev.  Mr.  Marrett's  diary  of  1800  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  service  held  in  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Washington  : 

•'  Feb.  22.  The  Day  appointed  by  Congre-'s  to 
be  observed  in  respect  to  the  Memory  of  Gen'l  Wash- 

t  Town  Becorda,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 
*  Town  Records,  vol.  I.  p.  G. 
'Town  Bocorda,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 


ington,  deceased.     We  had  an  Exercise  at  y°  meet'g- 
house  and  procession  to  the  meet'g-house." 

In  1810  the  population  of  Burlington  by  the  United 
States  census  was  471,  a  decrease  from  the  number  in 
1800;  but  in  1820  it  was  508,  and  in  1850  it  had 
increased  to  545. 

Those  who  are  now  familiar  with  the  town  must 
not  think  that  the  marked  difference  we  see  to-day 
between  rural  Burlington  and  the  city  of  Woburn 
existed  between  the  old  and  new  towns  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  Then  the  inhabitants  of  both 
places  were  largely  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits- 
Many  farmers  of  substantial  means  lived  in  Burling- 
ton, and  it  was  no  small  loss  to  the  mother  town  to  be 
deprived  of  their  tax-  money.  Burlington  wai  on  the 
stage-route  from  Boston  to  Concord,  N.  H.  The 
coming  and  departure  of  the  stage-coaches  brought  a 
certain  stir  of  life  into  the  village  several  times  each 
day  and  furnished  the  most  convenient  means  of 
communication  with  the  outside  world  known  at  that 
time. 

During  later  years  the  Marion  Tavern,  still  stand- 
ing, in  the  centre  of  the  town,  became  noted  .as  the 
■'  Half-way  House "  between  Boston  and  Lowell. 
Here  the  horses  were  changed  and  the  passengers 
sometimes  took  dinner. 

When  the  Lowell  Railroad  was  built,  in  1835,  its 
course  was  turned  aside  from  the  direct  route  to  the 
north,  and  Burlington  was  stranded  by  the  tide  of 
progress.  The  stages  ceased  to  run  ;  even  the  mail 
was  at  last  carried  on  the  cars  ;  and  a  quiet — unbroken 
by  the  merry  horn  or  the  cracking  of  the  whip — 
settled  over  the  little  village.  The  opening  of  the 
railroad  marked  the  close  of  one  important  era  of  the 
history  of  Burlington. 

In  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War,  1861-65,  the  citi- 
zens of  Burlington  gave  abundant  evidence  of  their 
patriotism.  Meetings  were  held  from  time  to  time, 
money  was  appropriated,  a  recruiting  committee  was 
employed  to  canvass  the  town,  and  the  recruits  were 
drilled  under  competent  instructors.  The  town  fur- 
nished eighty-two  men  for  the  war — a  number  ex- 
ceeding, by  four,  all  demands  of  the  Grovemment. 
The  amount  of  money  appropriated  and  expended 
by  the  town  for  the  war,  not  including  State  aid,  was 
$10,651.  This  was  a  large  sum  for  a  town,  whose 
valuation,  in  1860,  was  only  $328,461,  with  a  popula- 
lation  of  606.  The  wom.en  of  Burlington  also  did  a 
large  amount  of  work  for  the  soldiers,  kn.tting,  sew- 
ing, preparing  lint  and  bandages  for  the  wounded, 
and  in  other  ways  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  de- 
fenders of  their  country. 

The  name  of  Ward  Brooks  Frothingham,  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Nathaniel  L.  Frothingham,  and  a  nephew  of 
Hon.  Edward  Everett,  heads  the  list  of  soldiers  from 
Burlington.  In  a  personal  communication,  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  experience  in  the  army,  which  we 
record  here : 

"  I  Orst  enlisted,  September  G,  1861,  as  a  corporal  in  Company  D, 
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'  Everett  Giiard,'  22d  Miiseachusetts  Infantry  Voliinteera.  I  wm 
wounded  through  the  left  shoulder  by  a  iiiinle-b«ll,  at  the  battle  of 
Guinen'  Mills,  June  27,  1862,  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  Libby 
Pi  i3on.  I  was  paroled  and  diecharged  July  30,  1862.  I  re-enlisted  aa 
a  second  lieutenant,  in  the  59th  Maaaachusetts  Infantry  Volunteers 
(Fourth  Veterans),  April  23,  1864.  I  waa  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  May  6,  IS&t.  .\t  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court-HouBe, 
May  12. 1864,  I  wa«  shot  through  the  hat,  and,  on  June  nth  of  the 
same  year,  in  an  assnult  on  the  enemy's  works,  my  canteen  was  shot 
away.  I  was  wonnded  in  the  right  leg  at  the  battle  of  Pegram's  Farm, 
September .  30,  1364.  In  the  attack  on  Fort  Steadnian,  March 
25,  1865,  I  was  captured,  and,  after  giving  up  my  sword, 
marched  to  Richmond  and  LIbby  Prison.  I  was  paroled  for  eichange 
April  2, 1865,  and,  returning  home,  was  'mustered  out  '  May  16,  18G5, 
my  services  being  no  longer  required. 

"I  served  In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  all  the  engagements  in 
which  I  participated  were  in  Virginia.  Nine  years  after  the  war  I  was 
most  agreeably  surprised  by  having  my  swird  and  belt  returned  to  rae, 
by  the  rebel  captain  to  whom  I  surrendered.  He  says  in  a  letter  tome, 
which  I  still  have  with  me,  '  I  trust  the  sword  will  never  be  diBWO 
again  except  in  defence  of  our  common  country.'  "  * 

When  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Lexington  was  celebrated  by  that  town,  April  19, 
1875,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  the  citizens  of  Burling- 
ton to  join  in  the  exercises  of  the  day.  At  a  town- 
meeting,  held  March  25, 1875,  it  was  voted  to  accept 
this  invitation  and  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  day.  It  was  also  voted  to  form  a 
company  of  cavalry  to  join  in  the  procession.  This 
company  consisted  of  forty -six  citizens  of  the  town 
and  four  honorary  membprs.  The  officers  of  the 
company  were  Captain,  William  E.  Carter;  first  lieu- 
tenant, George  L.  Tebbetts;  second  lieutenant,  James 
Graham  ;  quartermaster,  George  W.  Austin  ;  orderly 
sergeant,  Nathan  H.  Marion.  They  were  dressed 
in  neat  uniforms,  and  presented  a  fine  appearance. 
They  carried  a  handsome  flag  and  a  banner  bear- 
ing two  views  of  the  "Retreat  of  Hancock  and 
Adams,  April  19,  1775,"  now  the  residence  of 
Samuel  Sewall,  Esq.,  of  Burlington.  The  cavalry  es- 
corted two  carriages  occupied  by  the  honorary  mem- 
bers and  four  aged  citizens  of  the  town.  On  their 
way  to  Lexington  the  company  stopped  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  "  Retreat  of  Hancock  and  Adams," 
which  was  appropriately  decorated  for  the  occasion, 
and  also  to  give  a  salutation  to  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Paul  Revere,  who  was,  at  that  time,  an  inmate 
of  the  dwelling.  The  19th  of  April,  1875,  was  a  day 
lone  to  be  remembered  in  Burlington. 

The  citizens  of  Burlington  have  always  been  pub- 
lic-spirited and  liberal,  according  to  their  means. 
This  is  shown  by  the  neat  appearance  of  their  public 
buildings.  The  Town  Hall,  built  in  1844,  was  en- 
larged and  greatly  improved  in  1879.  Beside  a  com- 
modious hall  for  town-meetings,  lectures  and  social 
entertainments,  the  building  now  contains  a  conven- 
ient room  for  the  selectmen,  and  a  room  for  the  post- 
office  and  town  library  on  the  lower  floor,  and  above 
a  well-fitted  dining-hall. 

There  are  five  school-houses  in  town,  all  in  good 
condiuon.     Four    schools  are  kept  throughout  the 

1  Cunminnication  of  Mr.  Ward  Urook^  Frothinghaui. 


year,  and  one  additional  during  the  winter  months. 
This  year,  1890,  the  town,  for  the  first  time,  employs 
a  superintendent  of  schools,  in  conjunction  with  sev- 
eral adjoining  towns. 

The  public  library  of  Burlington  was  established 
in  1858.  It  now  contains  2058  volumes.  The  circu- 
lation, 1889-90,  was  1000  volumes.  The  library  is 
free  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  town  over  twelve  years 
of  age. 

The  late  David  Simonds,  a  wealthy  resident  of 
Boston,  who  wa-s  born  in  Burlington,  recently  left  by 
will  a  fund  of  $1000  for  the  town  library.  The  library- 
room  is  adorned  by  a  portrait  of  the  late  Col.  Leon- 
ard Thompson,  of  Woburn,  presented  by  his  son, 
Leonard  Thompson,  Esq.  Colonel  Thompson  was 
born  in  this  town.  He  was  a  wise  and  public-spirited 
man,  who  achieved  a  high  reputation  for  benevolence 
and  justice  to  his  fellow-men.  In  his  will  he  left  a 
generous  gift  to  the  Sunday-school  library  of  Burling- 
ton. Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  town 
library  in  Burlington  a  social  library  was  formed. 
The  proprietors  met  Aug.  30,  1816.  The  number  of 
proprietors  was  twenty-two.  Shares  were  sold  for 
two  dollars  each,  the  holders  being  subject  to  an 
annual  assessment  of  twenty-five  cents,  with  fines 
for  neglect  in  returning  books.  The  records  of  this 
library  are  very  interesting.  The  library  was  com- 
menced with  less  than  ninety  volumes,  but  in- 
creased to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  These  books  were 
well  selected  and  the  list  of  them,  still  extant,  shows 
that  the  popular  taste  of  those  days  was  certainly  not 
inferior  to  that  of  our  own  times.  This  library,  for 
lack  of  interest,  and  perhaps  other  causes,  was  given 
up,  in  1842,  and  the  books  divided  among  the  share- 
holders.   Rev.  Samuel  Sewall  was  the  librarian. 

In  1880  a  new  almshouse  was  built,  on  the  town 
farm  in  Burlington  to  replace  the  old  hoiise,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  fall  of  1879.  There  have 
been  few  inmates  in  the  almshouse  during  late  years, 
but  these  seem  contented  and  happy.  Kind  and 
Christian  treatment  has  been  the  rule  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

In  the  Introduction  a  description  of  the  ancient 
burial-ground  of  Burlington  was  given.  In  1861  land 
was  purchased  and  a  new  cemetery  laid  out,  on  the 
Bedford  road.  This  cemetery  was  dedicated  with  ap- 
propriate exercises  and  an  address  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Sewall,  June  25,  1851.  Of  late  years  considerable 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  care  and  adornment  of 
the  cemetery.  Every  year  a  committee  is  elected  by 
the  town  to  keep  the  ground  in  order,  and  a  sum  of 
money  appropriated  for  their  use.  Many  proprietors 
of  lots  also  take  great  pains  in  their  improvement 
and  adornment. 

The  town  of  Burlington  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of 
its  natural  scenery. 

The  surface  is  uneven  and  diversified  by  conspicu- 
ous hills,  which  command  fine  views  of  the  surround- 
ing country.    From  Bennett  Hill,  in  the  centre  of 
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the  town,  can  be  seen,  on  a  clear  day,  Mt.  Wachusett, 
Mt.  Monadnock  and  other  mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  view  of  the  village  from  this  hill  at  sunset 
in  summer — the  church  tower  rising  above  the  slate 
atones  of  the  bnrying-ground,  the  houses  nestling 
among  the  trees,  and  the  green  fields  and  orchards — 
is  one  hardly  to  be  surpassed  among  our  New  Eng- 
land villages. 

A  clear  and  beautiful  stream  of  water,  a  branch 
of  the  Sbawshine  Eiver,  called  Vice  Brook,  waters 
the  meadows  in  the  south  part  of  the  town. 

Sources  of  the  Ipswich  River  have  been  traced  to 
the  east  part  of  Burlington.  Situated  on  elevated 
land,  the  town  is  noted  for  the  healthfulness  of  its  lo- 
cation. Very  few  epidemics  have  prevailed  here,  al- 
though a  letter  of  Rev.  John  Marrett  to  his  kinsman. 
Rev.  Isaiah  Dunster,  of  Harwich,  dated  May  25, 
1790,  seems  to  hint  that  our  modern  influenza  was 
known  in  that  early  time.    In  this  letter,  he  says  : 

"  We  have  not  had  y°  Measles  tho  y'  hve  been  all 
round  us.  It  has  been  sickly  &  a  time  of  mortality 
in  many  places  this  spring,  with  us  in  general 
healthy.  The  Distemper  called  y'  Influenza  has  pre- 
vailed.— I  have  been  confined  with  it  about  10  days. 
But  now  well,  as  we  all  are.'" 

His  diary  for  that  season  recorded  his  own  illness 
and  shows  an  unusual  number  of  visits  to  the  sick. 

A  newspaper  clipping  from  the  Middlesex  Observer, 
March  8,  1823,  carefully  preserved  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Sewall,  gives  some  interesting  facts  regarding  the 
heali.hfulness  of  Burlington  at  that  time.  This  clip- 
ping gives  an  abstract  of  the  deaths  that  occurred  in 
twenty  towns  in  the  county  during  the  year  1822, 
with  the  population  of  each  town,  according  to  the 
census  of  1820. 

In  point  of  healthfulness  Burlington  ranked  sec- 
ond, there  being  one  death  to  every  127  inhabitants. 
In  Hopkinton,  which  ranked  first,  there  was  one 
death  to  every  184  inhabitants.  The  population  of 
Burlington  at  that  time  was  508;  the  number  of 
deaths  for  the  year  only  four.    A  note  says  : 

"This  is  an  unusually  small  number.  In  1821  the 
deaths  were  fourteen.  The  average  number  for  the 
past  nine  years  ha«  been  eight.  The  whole  number 
since  April  13,  1814,  to  December  31, 1822,  is  seventy- 
one.  Nineteen  of  them  were  over  seventy,  nine  over 
<5'Klity,  and  two  over  ninety  years  of  age." 

Burlington  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  town. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and,  under  skillful  culti- 
vation, produces  good  crops  of  grain,  vegetables  and 
fruit.  There  are  many  successful  farmers  in  town 
who  are  daily  demonstrating  that  farming  may  be  a 
profitable  employment.  Some  of  them  raise  vegeta- 
bles of  all  kinds,  early  and  late,  which  are  sent  to  the 
Boston  market,  and  others  are  engaged  in  raising 
milk,  principally  for  use  in  Woburn.  Mr.  John  Winn, 


'  Ueoiy  Dunater  uid  his  Dcaceiidaots,"  by  Samuel  OunUer,  p.  'Jl. 


in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  keeps  a  herd  of  fifty  or 
sixty  cows,  and  supplies  many  people  in  Woburn 
with  milk. 

Mr.  Samuel  Walker  has  become  quite  celebrated 
in  this  vicinity  as  a  raider  of  small  fruits.  He  has  a 
number  of  acres  planted  with  raspberry  and  black- 
berry vines  and  sends  large  quantities  of  the  berries 
to  the  Boston  market  every  year. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Coffin  is  engaged  extensively  in  the 
poultry  business  and  is  the  inventor  of  a  successful 
incubator.  There  is  one  saw  and  grist-mill  in  town, 
owned  by  Mr.  Edward  Eeed,  and  situated  on  Vine 
Brook.  On  the  same  stream  there  is  also  an  establish- 
ment for  block-printing. 

There  are  two  shoe  stock  manufactories  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  One  of  these,  owned  by  Mr. 
George  L.  Tebbetts,  has  a  steam  boiler  of  twenty-two 
horse-power,  and  employs,  on  an  average,  seventeen 
people.    A  goodly  amount  of  business  is  done  there. 

The  other,  owned  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Carter,  has  a 
boiler  of  eighteen  horse-power  and  employs  about 
the  same  number  of  hands. 

There  are  two  grocery-stores  in  Burlington — one  in 
the  centre,  owned  by  Tebbetts  &  Getchell,  and  the 
other  in  the  west  village,  owned  by  J.  C.  Haven. 
The  people  do  much  of  their  trading  in  Woburn  and 
Boston. 

The  most  extensive  business  in  town  is  undoubtedly 
the  ham  business,  owned  and  managed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  I.  Reed,  who  cures  the  celebrated  "  Reed 
hams,"  at  his  establishment  in  Burlington,  and  sells 
them  in  Boston  and  in  many  towns  in  the  county. 
This  business  was  begun,  in  a  small  way,  fifty  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  Reed's  father,  the  late  Isaiah  Reed,  Jr., 
who  commenced  by  buying  a  few  hogs  and  selling 
pork  and  sausages.  Some  people  in  Woburn,  who 
knew  that  Mr.  Reed  had  an  excellent  recipe  for 
curing  hams,  employed  him  to  cure  theirs  and 
gradually  the  business  grew,  until,  in  1872,  he  was 
curing  four  or  five  thousand  in  the  season.  In  18G8 
he  began  to  buy  hams  for  sale,  and,  that  year,  sold 
one  hundred.  In  1872  Mr.  T.  I.  Reed,  who  had  then 
begun  to  work  with  his  father,  bought  and  sold  four 
hundred  and  fifty  hams.  This,  he  thought,  wan  a  very 
good  year's  work.  In  1874  Mr.  T.  I.  Reed  took  the 
business;  after  the  death  of  his  father.  The  business 
since  then  has  constantly  increased  and  the  territory 
has  grown  more  extended.  In  the  season  of  1889- 
90,  from  October  1st,  to  the  middle  of  June,  about 
eight  thousand  hams  were  cured  for  others,  and  forty 
thousand  were  bought  and  sold  by  Mr.  Reed  himself. 
In  this  business  he  employed  a  large  number  of  men 
and  horses.  He  has  two  ham  buildings,  one  story 
and  a  half  high,  with  cellars,  one  measuring  twenty 
by  fifty-five  feet,  and  the  other  seventeen  by  fifty-one 
feet,  and  two  smoke-houses,  each  measuring  twelve 
by  twenty-four  feet.  Mr.  Reed  has  also  a  large  farm, 
which  he  cultivates  profitably. 

The  finest  residence  in  Burlington  is  now  owned, 
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with  the  large  f:irm  adjoiDing,  by  Mr.  Samuel  W. 
Rodman.  The  mansion-house  was  built  by  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel L.  Frothingham,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  First 
Church  in  Boston,  and  a  noted  poet  and  translator. 
Dr.  Frothingham  had  his  summer  home  in  this  town 
for  several  year.^,  and  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  a  rela- 
tive of  Mrs.  Frothingham,  spent  at  least  one  season 
here.  During  his  residence  in  Burlington,  Dr.  Froth- 
ingham selected  a  family  burial-place  in  the  new 
cemetery,  and  there  he  was  buried. 

The  Burlington  Agricultural  Society  was  organized 
in  the  fall  of  1889,  and  held  their  first  annual  field- 
day  and  fair  October  3,  1889.  Large  numbers  of 
people  attended,  many  coming  from  adjoining  towns. 
There  was  a  fine  collection  of  needlework,  vegetables 
and  historical  articles  to  be  seen  in  the  Town-Hall, 
and  also  a  good  exhibition  of  stock  and  poultry  on 
the  grounds.  This  society  is  prospering,  and  making 
active  preparations  for  its  fair  to  be  held  next 
autumn. 

Like  other  country  towns  where  few  changes  oc- 
cur, Burlington  is  rich  in  landmarks  of  the  past. 
Probably  the  oldest  house  in  town  is  the  one  owned 
by  Mr.  Joshua  Reed,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town. 
Its  exact  age  is  not  known,  but  it  is  said  to  be  cer- 
tainly two  hundred  years  old.  It  was  once  used  as 
a  garrison  house. 

In  the  history  of  Woburn  an  account  is  given  of 
events  connected  with  the  historic  house  which  was 
the  refuge  of  Hancock  and  Adams  and  the  fair 
Dorothy  Quincy  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  This 
story  is  one  of  the  best  of  authenticated  traditions. 
It  was  related  to  Rev.  Samuel  Sewull,  who  records 
it  iu  his  "History  of  Woburn,"  by  two  of  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  occasion — by  Madam  Jones,  who  was 
living  when  he  came  to  preach  in  Burlington,  and 
by  the  veritable  Dorothy  Quincy,  afterward  Madam 
Hancock,  and,  by  a  second  marriage,  Madam  Scott, 
who  was  a  relative  of  the  Sewalls,  and  is  still  re- 
membered by  Samuel  Bewail,  Esq.,  of  Burlington. 

A  very  large  chestnut  tree  near  this  house  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  which  remained  from  the  original 
forest,  since  no  record  exists  of  its  planting,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  other  trees  around  the  house;  it 
measures  four  feet  in  diameter. 

The  house  of  Captain  James  Reed,  where4he  first 
Revolutionary  prisoneis  were  confined,  is  still  owned 
by  his  descendants.  The  house  owned  by  Deacon 
Samuel  Reed,  where  the  library  and  public  records 
of  Harvard  College  were  kept  in  those  perilous 
times,  is  still  standing,  although  not  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  family. 

The  Middlesex  Turnpike,  once  a  famous  highway, 
p.is-ied  through  a  part  of  Burlington.  There  were  no 
gates  in  this  town.  The  "Turnpike"  is  now  one  of 
the  public  roads. 

The  territory  embraced  by  the  town  of  Burlington 
was  once  the  home  of  many  Indians.  Numerous 
relics,  as  stone  tomahawks  and  arrow-heads,  are  still 


found  by  the  farmers  as  they  overturn  the  fields  with 
their  plows. 

Probably  the  most  distinguished  individual  born  in 
Burlington,  or  in  Woburn  Precinct,  was  the  late  Rev. 
James  Walker,  D.D.,  president  of  Harvard  University 
for  several  years.  He  was  the  son  of  General  John 
and  Lucy  (Johnson)  Walker,  and  born  August  16, 
1794.  His  father  was  a  famous  and  influential  mau 
of  his  times.  His  mother  was  descended  from  Cap- 
tain Edward  Johnson,  one  of  the  noted  founders  of 
Woburn. 

There  has  been  one  native  of  Burlington  whose  life 
was  extended  to  the  long  duration  of  one  hundred 
years.  Mrs.  Betsey  Taylor,  who  died  March  25, 1865, 
aged  one  hundred  years  and  five  months,  was  born  in 
this  town  and  spent  her  life  here.  She  remembered 
the  19lh  of  April,  1775,  and  once  told  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Sewall  that,  while  it  was  yet  dark  on  that  eventful 
morning,  a  messenger  was  sent  from  Captain  Joshua 
Walker,  commander  of  the  military  men  of  the  pre- 
cinct, to  her  father,  Jonathan  Proctor,  drummer  of 
the  company,  to  beat  an  alarm  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  the  "  red-coats "  were  on  the  march  towards  Lex- 
ington. As  she  advanced  in  years  she  asked  Rev. 
Mr.  Sewall  to  promise  that  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  her  birth  should  be  publicly  celebrated,  as 
she  felt  that  she  should  live  to  that  "  great  age,"  aa 
she  called  it.  This  he  readily  promised,  and  the  cele- 
bration was  held  at  her  home,  as  she  was  then  unable 
to  leave  the  house — October  31,  1864.  Mr.  Sewall 
made  an  address  and  conducted  appropriate  religious 
exercises. 

In  concluding  the  civil  history  of  the  town,  we  are 
led  to  inquire  what  manner  of  men  were  these  who 
laid  its  foundations  and  ''builded  better  than  they 
knew?" 

We  have  already  spoken  of  their  true  Puritan  prin- 
ciples and  zeal  for  the  worship  of  God,  which  led 
them  to  surmount  all  difficulties  and  endure  "all 
manner  of  contradiction"  that  they  might  be  incor- 
porated as  a  parish,  and  have  a  place  for  public  wor- 
ship convenient  to  their  homes.  The  cost  of  the 
meeting-house — $943.17 — was  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  those  days,  and  the  addition  to  the  taxes 
of  individuals,  each  one  being  taxed  according  to  his 
estate,  was  not  a  small  burden.  Certain  votes  and 
proceedings  at  the  early  meetings  of  the  town  show 
us  that  mon«y  was  not  plentiful,  even  as  late  as  ISOO. 
Propositions  which  incurred  expense  were  often 
promptly  voted  down. 

In  reading  these  records,  we  must  remember  that 
our  forefathers  acted  not  from  parsimony  only,  but 
from  what  appeared  to  them,  in  the  light  of  their 
times,  to  be  true  economy  and  thrift. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  on  the  reforms  of  the  day 
is  important.  Very  few  slaves  were  owned  in  Woburn 
Precinct.  The  most  noted  of  these  was  Cuff,  the 
servant  of  Madam  Jones,  mentioned  in  the  Introduc- 
tion.   The  class  distinctions  of  his  day  were  such, 
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however,  that  he  waa  obliged  to  sit  in  the  gallery  of 
the  meeting-house,  but,  as  he  had  the  care  of  his 
young  mistress,  the  granddaughter  of  Madam  Jones, 
he  took  her  to  git  with  him. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  although  liquors  were 
extensively  used  in  olden  times,  at  all  occasions,  joy- 
ful and  sorrowful,  even  at  ordinations  and  church- 
raisings,  there  is  no  record  that  any  money  was  ex- 
pended for  them  by  this  parish  or  church. 

The  ordination  of  one  of  the  ministers,  at  least, 
was  celebrated  by  a  ball,  and  it  is  related  that  the 
people  once  partly  paid  for  the  painting  of  the  meet- 
ing-house in  a  similar  way.  The  people  gave  strict 
attention  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
began  at  sunset  Saturday  night,  and  continued 
twenty-four  hours.  Travelers  were  not  allowed  to  tra- 
■vel  through  the  parish.  A  story  is  told  of  those  days 
which  shows  that  "  one  touch  of  nature  makes  us  all 
akin."  It  is  said  that  a  certain  drover  came  from  the 
north  and  stopped  over  Saturday  night  at  a  tavern  in 
this  place.  Thetithingmen  went  to  forbid  his  moving 
the  herd  on  the  Sabbath,  but  being  received  with  great 
aflubility,  they  were  entrapped  into  examining  the 
herd,  and  the  sight  of  one  particularly  fine  animal 
tempted  one  of  the  tithingmen  to  ask  its  price,  where- 
upon thedrover  called  out  to  h's  men,  "  Let  down 
the  bars.  If  it's  right  to  buy  cattle  on  the  Lord's 
day,  it's  right  to  drive  them." 

Whether  this  story  is  true  or  not,  (hese  traditions 
teach  us  that  our  forefathers  were  not  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  people  of  to-day.  They  had  their  joys 
and  sorrows,  their  virtues  and  frailtief>,  their  human 
affections  and  passions.  Let  us  preserve  ail  the 
records  that  remain  of  their  family  and  social  life,  as 
well  as  the  more  public  memorials  of  the  transactions 
of  the  church  and  town. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORY. 

OuB  fathers,  where  are  they  ?    The  worthy  of  old, 
Whuee  praiee  and  wlioee  honor  with  joy  we  havo  told? 
•   Wfth  Btreiipth  And  with  patience  they  labored  and  pi^ycd. 
They  ti^sted  God's  mercy,  though  often  delayed. 
And  still  on  the  Mighty  their  courage  was  stayed. 

The  walls  that  they  huilded  are  flrni  as  the  hill, 
Wo  meet  where  they  met,  but  their  voices  are  stilt. 
From  altara  of  earth,  they  ascended  on  high. 
To  wnrsbip  our  God  in  the  courts  of  the  sky  ; 
Their  fame  and  their  latwr  the  agee  defy. 

We  stand  in  their  places,  oar  footatepe  may  tread 
The  path  that  they  followed,  by  righteousness  led. 
We  pray  for  their  spirit,  our  work  to  perform. 
While,  faithful  to  duty,  in  shining  and  storm, 
We  gHther  the  harvest  of  holy  reform. 
— Hgmn  for  the  X5Cth  Smicrtary  of  the  Clivrch  in  Bnrlington  hij  it.  E.  S.  C. 

The  history  of  Burlington,  especially  in  early  times, 
13  vitally  connected  with  that  of  the  church.     The 


distance  from  the  meeting-house  in  Woburn  and  the 
strong  determiaation  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Shawshin,  or  "  Sbusban,"  as  this  part  of  Woburn  was 
then  called,  to  attend  public  worship,  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Second  Pari.ih  in  1730,  and  shortly 
afterward,  to  the  building  of  the  meeting-house  and 
organization  of  the  church.  There  has  been  but  one 
church  in  Burlington,  and  never  any  strenuous 
attempt  to  form  another,  although  a  few  families  have 
always  attended  the  churches  of  their  choice  in 
adjoining  towns.  This  church  is  Congregational 
Trinitarian.  It  has  always  been  liberal  in  spirit  and 
doctrine,  and  very  few  theological  controversies  stain 
its  records. 

This  church  was  organized  October  29,  1735,  Old 
Style,  or  November  8,  1735,  according  to  our  present 
mode  of  reckoning.  Ten  male  members,  including 
the  pastor,  subscribed  to  the  church  covenant.  The 
following  list  of  these  members  is  given  for  conven- 
ience in  reference  :' 

Simon  Thompson,  John  Spear,  James  Thompson, 
Joseph  Pierce,  Edward  Johnson,  William  Bruce, 
Supply  Clap  (the  first  minister),  George  Reed,  Eben- 
ezer  Johnson,  Samuel  Walker. 

The  history  of  this  church  and  parish  from  1730  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  town  in  1799,  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Woburn." 

A  note  in  the  first  book  of  church  records,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Rev.  Ji.hn  Marrett,  states  that  from 
November  23,  1735,  to  December  28,  1800,  943  people 
were  baptized.-'  In  the  same  book.  Rev.  Samuel 
Sewall,  his  successor,  records  that  the  whole  number 
baptized  by  Mr.  Marrett,  from  December  25,  1774,  to 
his  death,  in  1813,  was  358.^ 

Later  church  records  help  to  furnish  the  following 
statistics:  Whole  number  admitted  into  the  church, 
466;  present  number  of  members,  58;  whole  number 
of  baptisms,  1177. 

In  the  description  of  the  ancient  burial-place  in  the 
Introduction,  the  fund  left  to  the  church  by  Miss 
Ruth  Wilson  was  mentioned.  The  interest  of  this 
sum  for  years  paid  one-half  of  the  church  expenses. 
Of  her  it  may  be  truly  said,  "  She  being  dead, 
yet  ^peaketh." 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  history  reference  was 
made  to  the  old  meeting-house,  built  in  1732,  two 
years  after  the  Old  South  in  Boston.  In  f799  this 
ancient  house  of  worship  was  still  preserved  in  its 
original  form.  After  forty  years'  exposure  to  the 
wind  and  storms  it  was  painted,  and  the  diamond 
panes  in  the  windows  were  exchanged  for  the  square 
form  of  glass  ;  but  it  had  neither  steeple  nor  bell. 
When  the  meeting-house  was  built  there  were  no 
pews,  but  the  floor  waa  occupied  with  long  seats. 
The  men  sat  on  one  side  of  the  broad  aisle  and  the 
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wotnea  on  the  other.  In  those  days  it  was  necessary, 
according  to  the  old  custonj,  to  "  seat  the  meeting- 
house." In  1735,  by  a  vote  of  the  parish,  the  first 
pew  lots  were  sold  and  pews  built  upon  them,  and 
these  continued,  from  time  to  lime,  to  replace  the 
ancient  seats,  until,  in  1814,  the  last  seats  were 
exchanged  for  pews.  In  1824  the  meeting-houae 
suffered  from  the  injuries  done  by  a  severe  storm. 
The  front  door  was  blown  down,  and  the  inside  of 
the  house  was  considerably  damaged.  These  injuries 
were  repaired  and  by  the  pious  care  of  the  people  ;  the 
meeting-houte  was  kept  in  good  condition  and  in  its 
original  form  until  1846.  At  this  time  it  was 
thoroughly  repaired  and  remodeled. 

Ten  feet  were  added  to  its  length,  the  porch  was 
built  and  also  the  steeple  with  its  bell.  The  inside 
was  entirely  changed  and  greatly  improved.  On  the 
last  Sunday  in  which  the  people  worshiped  in  the 
parish  meeting-house,  before  leaving  it  to  the  hands 
of  the  repairing  workmen.  Rev.  Samuel  Sewall 
preached  a  sermon  from  the  text,  "Remember  the 
days  of  old,  consider  the  years  of  many  generations ; 
ask  thy  father  and  he  will  shew  thee;  thy  elders  and 
they  will  tell  thee."  Deut.  32 :  7.  This  sermon  is 
still  remembered  aa  "The  Farewell  to  the  old  Meet- 
ing-House." 

Its  closing  sentences  are  given  here,  as  affording  a 
picture  of  the  ancient  house  of  God  and  showing  also 
the  simple  and  genuine  eloquence  of  the  preacher: 

"  For  myself  then  and  for  you,  in  your  name,  I  will 
now  bid  Farewell  to  this  House  of  Prayer. 

"  Farewell,  ye  pews,  in  which  we  and  our  fathers 
and  our  fathers'  fathers  have  sought  our  God  and 
listened  to  the  instructions  of  his  Word. 

"  Farewell,  ye  galleries,  and  especially  thou,  in 
which  the  sweet  singers  of  our  Israel,  the  skillful  in 
holy  song,  in  our  days  and  in  those  which  have  gone 
by,  have  declared  the  high  praises  of  our  God,  have 
sung  the  songs  of  Zion. 

"Farewell,  thou  Deacons'  Peat,  in  which  the 
former  deacons  of  this  Church  of  God,  now  deceased, 
a  Reed  and  a  Walker,  a  Johnson  and  a  Reed,  a  Winn 
and  a  Blanchard,  a  Simonds  and  a  Cutler,  were  ac- 
customed successively  to  sit;  where  its  former  pas- 
tors have  stood,  one  after  another,  and  blessed  the 
memorials  of  the  Saviour's  death,  and  dedicated  to 
his  service  with  baptismal  water  the  infant  offspring 
of  their  people. 

"Farewell,  thou  Sounding-Board ;  under  whose 
shade  many  a  venerable  minister  of  religion  in  former 
days  has  stood,  dispensing  the  Word  of  Life,  think- 
ing he  was  much  indebted  to  ihee  for  his  power  to  be 
heard,  but  whose  services  the  notions  of  modern 
times  have  led  men  to  dispense  with. 

"  Farewell,  thou  Pulpit,  in  which  my  predecessors 
and  I  once  used  to  stand  in  performing  the  holy 
offices  to  which  we  were  called.  Thanks  for  all  the 
enjoyment  and  comfort  I  have  taken  and  for  any 
good  I  may  have  done  in  thee:  and  if  I  or  any  other 


preacher  that  has  occupied  thee  has  ever  abused  or 
slighted  thy  accommodation,  may  God  forgive  1 

"Farewell,  thou  House  of  God,  in  thy  present 
form  ;  a  long,  a  final  farewell.  But,  blessed  be  God  ! 
we  hope  to  meet  in  thee  again,  with  thy  walls  re- 
built and  with  new  and  better  acrommodatiocs  for 
the  sacred  services  for  which  thou  art  designed  than 
thou  hast  ever  afforded.  The  prospect  of  that  day 
we  will  cherish  with  thankfulness  ;  we  will  hail  its 
arrival  wittf  pious  joy.    Amen."' 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  meeting-house  was 
dedicated  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  but,  in  1846, 
when  it  was  re-opened  to  the  public,  after  the  re- 
pairs, it  was  consecrated,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, to  the  worship  of  God. 

In  the  loft  of  this  remodeled  meeting-house  could 
still  be  seen  the  timbers  of  the  originHl  frame,  un- 
touched with  decay,  and,  as  the  old  sexton  of  the 
parish  used  to  remark,  "  so  hard  that  no  worm  could 
eat  them." 

These  remain  to  this  day  in  the  heart  of  the  build- 
ing, and  stoutly  resisted  the  carpenter's  chisel  in 
1888. 

The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  church  and  settlement  of  the 
first  minister  was  celebrated  on  Sunday,  Nov.  8, 
1 885.  The  church  was  decorated  with  rare  plants, 
flowers  and  evergreens.  Noticeable  among  the  deco- 
rations was  a  board  taken  from  the  meeting-house  in 
1846,  bearing  in  ancient  lettering  this  inscription : 

Built— 1732. 
Bspaired— 1793. 

This  was  sold  with  other  lumber  to  Mr.  William 
Locke,  of  Lexington,  who  had  the  charge  of  re- 
modeling the  meeting-house  in  1846.  By  his  gener- 
osity it  was  restored  to  its  original  place.  A  large 
audience  attended  and  the  old  meeting-house  was 
ouce  ra(  re  filled  with  worshipers  aa  in  the  olden 
days,  when  tradition  says  that  all  the  seats  were 
occupied,  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  the  teller  of 
the  tale,  then  a  boy  in  the  parish,  was  obliged  to  sit 
on  the  gallery-stairs. 

The  exercises  opened  with  the  singing  of  "  0;d 
Hundred  "  by  the  congregation.  Prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  Leauder  Thompson,  of  North  Woburn.^  A 
hymn  written  for  the  occasion  by  Rev.  Charles  C. 
Sewall,  of  Medfield,  was  sung  by  the  congregation,  to 
York  Tune  as  sung  by  our  forefathers. 

An  excellent  historical  sermon  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  Charles  Anderson,  the  pastor  of  the  church. 

His  text  wa-H  from  Joshua  13  :  1  : — "  Thou  art  old 
and  stricken  in  years  and  theie  remalneth  yet  very 
much  land  to  be  possessed."  This  sermon  gave  an 
interesting  review  of  the  past  and  pointed  lessons  of 
inspiration  and  admonition  for  the  future. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  the  hymn  at  the 
heading  of  this  chapter  was  sung.    The  sacrament  of 


1  Moniuctipt  seraioc  uf  Bev.  Sauuel  Sewall. 
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the  Lord's  Supper  was  then  administered  by  the  pas- 
tor, assisted  by  Rev.  Leander  Thompson. 

The  ancient  silver  cups  xued  in  this  service  were 
presented  to  the  church  as  follows :  two  by  Dea. 
George  Reed,  in  1718  and  1731;  one  by  Roland  Cot- 
ton, 1741;  one  by  Roland  Cotton  and  Nathaniel 
Saltonstall,  no  date ;  one  by  Silvanus  Wood,  1808 ; 
one  by  Rev.  John  Marrett,  1813 ;  one  by  Timothy 
Winn,  1814. 

On  Monday  evening  the  citizens  of  the  town  held 
a  banquet  and  reception  in  the  Town  Hall.  Promi- 
nent among  the  decorations  was  the  sword  of  Rev. 
John  Marrett.  At  the  po&t-prandial  exercises,  ad- 
dresses were  given  by  Rev.  Charles  Anderson,  Rev. 
Daniel  March,  D.D.,  Samuel  Sewall,  Esq.,  Rev.  E. 
G.  Porter  and  William  Winn,  Esq. 

At  this  time  considerable  enthusiasm  was  aroused, 
among  the  people  of  the  town  and  those  from  abroad 
who  were  interested  in  the  place  as  their  former 
home,  or  the  home  of  their  forefathers,  in  re_>;ard  to 
repairing  the  meeting-house,  which  had  begun  to 
plainly  show  the  marks  of  time  and  age. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Charles  Anderson 
the  funds  for  this  purpose  were  raised,  generous  help 
being  given  by  friends  from  abroad.  The  work  of  re- 
pairing and  remodeling  was  begun  and  completed 
in  1888.  The  steeple  was  removed  and  a  new  tower 
and  porch  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  meeting- 
house. The  interior  was  entirely  changed  and,  in- 
stead of  the  one  room  with  hall  and  gallery,  now  con- 
tains an  auditorium  for  public  worship,  a  vestry  for 
the  Sunday-school  and  above  the  vestry  a  parlor  and 
kitchen,  all  handsomely  decorated  and  furnished. 
The  windows  in  the  auditorium  were  given  by  Mrs. 
S.  D.  Warren,  of  Boston,  as  a  memorial  to  her  father, 
Eev.  Dorus  Clark,  D.D.,  once  acting  pastor  of  this 
church,  and  to  bis  wife,  "  who  loved  and  served  this 
people." 

Before  the  remodeling  of  the  meeting-house  was 
completed  Rev.  Charles  Anderson  had  resigned  his 
pastoral  charge  and  Rev.  Charles  H.  Washburn  was 
acting  as  pastor  of  the  church.  Interesting  services 
of  re-dedication  were  held  at  the  meeting-house  De- 
cember 20,  1888.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
Daniel  March,  D.D.,  of  Woburn.  The  Sunday- 
school  has  been  for  many  years  an  important  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  church. 

Rev.  John  MaiTett  faithfully  performed  the  duty  of 
catechising  the  children,  as  recorded  in  his  diary. 
This  was  continued  by  hia  successor.  Rev.  Samuel 
Sewall,  for  a  time.  Mr.  Sewall  then  formed  Bible 
classes  for  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  parish, 
who  met  at  the  house  of  the  minister,  to  be  instructed 
in  the  Scripture.  The  Sunday-school  was  organized 
May  4,  1827.  At  their  first  meeting  Dr.  Ezra  Rip- 
ley, of  Concord,  addressed  the  school.  A  library  was 
given  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  and  Nathan  Blanchard. 

The  present  superintendent  of  the  school  is  Mr. 
Thomas  I.  Reed,  chosen   in   1871.      It  has  been   a 


peaceful  and  prosperous  school,  productive  of  great 
good  to  the  young  people  of  the  town. 

The  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  connected  with 
the  church,  has  always  acted  a  prominent  and  uselul 
part  in  charitable  work  amofg  the  poor  and  in  con- 
tributing to  the  funds  of  the  church.  This  society 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  organization 
by  a  reception  and  reunion  of  members.  May  22, 
1890.  The  president,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Reed,  has  held 
her  office  for  thirty-six  years. 

The  ministers  of  the  church  in  Woburn  Precinct 
previous  to  1799  were  Rev.  Supply  Clap,  ordained 
November  8,  1735,  died  January  8,  1748,  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Jones,  ordained  January  2,  1751,  died  March 
13,  1774. 

An  account  of  these  ministers  will  be  found  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Woburn. 

The  pastor  of  the  church  in  1799  was  Rev.  John 
Marrett,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  filth  generation 
from  Henry  Dunster,  fir.-it  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. He  was  born  in  Cambridge  September  21, 
1747,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1763. 
He  married,  December  16,  1779,  Martha  Jones, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Jones. 

He  was  ordained  December  21,  1774,  and  continued 
his  ministry  in  Burlington  until  his  death,  February 
18,  1813.  The  time  between  these  dates  includes  a 
period  of  loving,  faithful  and  earnest  service  as  pas- 
tor, neighbor  and  friend,  which  left  a  mark  on  his 
contemporaries  and  influenced  generations  then  un- 
born. Mr.  Marrett  was  a  fine  representative  of  the 
old-fashioned  clergyman — a  clijss  which  has  ceased 
to  exist,  even  in  our  rural  villages. 

Among  his  manuscripts  are  copiesof  short  addresses 
to  hispe<ip]e  which  show  that  his  ideas  were  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  In  regard  to 
admitting  persons  into  the  ordinances  of  the  church, 
he  says : 

"  I  would  n't  [not]  have  y°  Door  so  large  or  widens 
to  admit  unsuitable  persons  nor  so  streight  or  narrow 
as  to  exclude  y°  well  disposed."  In  the  same  address 
be  recommends  that  when  persons  have  any  confes- 
sion to  make  to  the  church  it  shall  be  before  the 
church  alone  and  not  before  the  congregation. 

In  his  time  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  was  not 
usually  a  part  of  public  worship,  but  when  a  large 
Bible  was  presented  to  the  church  he  signified  his  in- 
tention of  reading  in  it,  "while  y"  season  was  mode- 
rate." The  last  words  bring  manifold  suggestions  of 
the  days  when  our  fathers  worshiped  in  unwarmed, 
comfortless,  meeting-houses,  without  the  modern  con- 
veniences we  now  think  necessary  to  our  spiritual 
well-being.' 

Like  nearly  all  country  clergymen  of  a  century  ago, 
Mr.  Marrett  was  also  a  proprietor  of  land  and  a  prac- 
tical farmer.  Tradition  hatb  it  that  he  often  worked 
in  his  own  fields. 

I  "  Sla'ch  5,  I7W.     Begun  to  read  3«  S.  S.  in  rublick."—£ii.iri(.    "S. 
S."  meuning  tlio  '*  Sacred  Scriptiiroa." 


BURLINGTON. 
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Mr.  Marrett  kept  a  diary,  atill  in  the  possession  of 
his  descendants,  to  which  frequent  reference  has  been 
made  in  this  history.  Besides  notes  of  the  weather, 
descriptions  of  journeys,  memoranda  of  parish  work 
and  farming,  it  contains  accounts  of  noted  public 
events,  such  as  the  Boston  massacre,  the  Boston  tea 
party  and  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill. 
Several  times,  he  writes,  that  he  went  to  meeting  "  on 
rackets,"  or  snow-shoes.  Mr.  Marretfs  successor  as 
minister  of  Burlington  was  Rev.  Samuel  Sewall,  still 
remembered  and  revered  as  "  Father  Sewall."  He 
was  descended  from  Henry  Sewall,  of  Newbury,  the 
first  of  the  name  in  this  country,  and  son  of  Henry 
Sewall,  the  mayor  of  Coventry,  England.  Among  his 
ancestors  were  Samuel  Sewall,  chief  justice  of  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  from  1718  to  1728, 
celebrated  aa  one  of  the  presiding  judges  at  the  witch- 
craft trials  in  Salem,  1692,  and  his  son,  Rev.  Joseph 
Sewall,  a  noted  minister  of  the  Old  South  Church  in 
Boston.  Samuel  Sewall  was  the  son  of  Chief  Justice 
Samuel  Sewall  and  Abigail  (Devereux)  Sewall,  and 
was  born  at  Marblehead  June  1,  1785.  There  is  a 
family  tradition  that  he  was  consecrated  in  infancy  by 
his  mother  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Certainly,  his 
parents  seem  to  have  directed  his  education  with  that 
end  in  view.  Wise  and  thoughtful  beyond  his  years, 
as  his  early  writings  show,  he  readily  took  a  hold  up- 
on "things  unseen,"  and  began  in  youth  to  Ijjy  the 
foundations  of  that  character  whose  symmetrical 
completion  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him 
in  his  ripe  old  age.  Having  fitted  for  college  in  the 
academy  at  Marblehead,  he  entered  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  1800,  when  only  fifteen  years  old,  and  gradu- 
ated with  honor  in  1804.  Having  already  decided 
upon  bis  profession,  he  at  once  began  the  study  of 
tbeology  at  Cambridge,  filling,  at  the  same  time,  a 
minor  position  in  the  college  government. 

After  the  completion  of  his  professional  studies  he 
took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  his 
parents  were  members ;  but,  after  officiating  in  this 
church  for  a  short  time,  in  Cambridge  and  elsewhere, 
he  became  dissatisfied  with  some  articles  of  its  creed 
and  decided  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  He  was  ordained  at  Burlington  April  13, 
1814,  where  he  preached  as  a  candidate,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Marrett.  He  married,  January  1,  1818, 
Martha  Marrett,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Marrett,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  house  formerly  owned  and 
occupied  by  his  predecessors,  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr. 
Marrett,  the  grandfather  and  father  of  his  wife.  This 
dwelling  was  especially  dear  to  him  on  account  of  its 
associations  with  the  past. 

As  a  pastor,  Mr.  Sewall  was  greatly  beloved  by  his 
people.  His  name  is  still  spoken  with  loving  mem- 
ory at  the  firesides  of  the  parish.  His  sermons,  still 
in  existence,  are  marked  by  their  earnest  purpose 
and  vigor  of  thought.  Alter  twenty-eight  years  of 
faithful  ministry,  Mr.  Sewall  gave  up  his  pastoral 
charge,  but  did  not  relinquish  his  interest  in  the  wel- 
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fare  of  his  townspeople  or  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his 
Master.  He  continued  to  preach,  from  time  to  time, 
as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was  the  first  minister  of  the 
church  in  North  Woburu,  where  he  preached  for 
iome  time,  and  during  his  ministry  the  first  meet- 
ing-house in  that  place  was  built.  A  memorial  win- 
dow in  the  new  meeting-house,  given  by  the  church 
in  Burlington,  commemorates  his  faithful  labors  in 
that  parish. 

Mr.  Sewall  was  a  man  of  public  spirit,  and  ever 
active  in  all  movements  for  the  good  of  the  town. 
He  filled  the  offices  of  town  clerk  and  School  Commit- 
tee with  acceptance  for  a  term  of  years.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  men  of  strong  intellect  usually  cher- 
ish a  favorite  avocation  or  study  apart  from  their 
business  or  professional  cares,  which  they  pursue 
with  avidity  in  leisure  hours.  This  chosen  study 
with  Mr.  Sewall  was  historical  and  genealogical  re- 
search. Certain  circumstances  of  his  life  favored 
this  choice.  Descended  from  a  family  rich  in  tra- 
ditions and  memorials  of  the  past,  he  was  connected 
by  marriage  with  another  family  also  famous  for  the 
preservation  of  these  valuable  heirlooms. 

As  an  antiquarian  Mr.  Sewall  became  widely  dis- 
tinguished. His  contributions  to  historical  litera- 
ture have  always  been  highly  valued,  and  those  who 
knew  him  best  can  testify  to  the  care  and  faithfulness 
of  his  researches.  His  last  and  greatest  work  was  the 
"  History  of  Woburn."  This  was  printed  while  its 
author  lay  on  his  death-bed.  For  himself,  he  said  he 
wished  to  live  only  a  few  hours  longer,  that  he  might 
see  the  completion  of  this  work,  the  result  of  years 
of  study  and  toil ;  but  this  could  not  be.  Mr.  Sew- 
all's  last  sermon  was  preached  at  Carlisle,  Mass.,  Au- 
gust 11,  1867.  The  last  public  service  in  which  he 
participated  was  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Alfred  S. 
Hudson,  at  Burlington,  December  19,  1867,  where  he 
made  the  ordaining  prayer.  Rev.  Samuel  Sewall 
died  February  18,  1868.  His  funeral,  attended  by 
hundreds  of  his  friends  and  former  parishioners,  was 
held  at  the  Burlington  meeting-house,  February  21, 
1868,  and  his  remains  were  laid  at  rest  be.side  his 
wife — who  died  several  years  before — in  the  new 
cemetery  at  Burlington. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  in  the  limits  of  this  sketch 
to  do  justice  to  the  historian,  the  author  and  the 
preacher,  Samuel  Sewall.  Worldly  distinction  he 
never  sought,  and  fame  he  never  courted.  He  was 
indeed  one  of  those  whom  the  poet  Lowell  de- 
scribes : 

"Tbe  brevel  J  dumb  that  did  their  deed 
And  acorned  to  blot  it  with  a  o&me, 
Meu  of  the  plain,  heroic  breed 
That  loved  Hearen's  sileoce  more  than  fame." 

After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sewall  the  church 
remained  without  a  settled  minister  until  1849, 
when  Rev.  Harrison  G.  Park  was  called  by  a  unan- 
imous vote  to  the  office  of  pastor.  He  was  in- 
stalled November  15,  1849,  and  continued  in  his 
office  until  May  10,  1852,  when  he  was  dismissed  at 
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his  own  request.  Mr.  Park  died  several  years  ago. 
The  next  settled  minister  was  Rev.  Alfred  S.  Hudson, 
who  was  ordained  December  19,  1867,  and  resigned 
his  office  June  9,  1873. 

He  is  now  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Ayer,  Mass.,  and  has  achieved  a  worthy  reputa- 
tion as  the  author  of  the  "History  of  Sudbury," 
his  native  town. 

In  1873  the  churches  in  North  Woburn  and  Bur- 
lington agreed  to  unite  in  the  choice  of  a  minister, 
and,  September  2,  1874,  Rev.  Charles  Anderson  was 
ordained  and  settled  over  the  two  parishes. 

Mr.  Anderson's  ministry  extended  over  a  period 
of  fourteen  years.  Possessing  remarkable  power  as  a 
preacher,  he  might  easily  have  filled  a  more  note- 
worthy position,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  among 
the  people  of  his  first  choice.  His  self-denying  de- 
votion was  richly  rewarded,  and  his  ministry  was 
marked  with  signal  success. 

In  1887  he  received  a  call  to  a  professorship  in 
Robert  College,  Constantinople,  Turkey.  As  he  had 
been  a  teacher  in  that  institution  in  his  youth,  and 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  work,  he  felt 
that  this  was  a  summons  of  duty,  and,  greatly  to 
the  regret  of  his  people,  he  accepted.  He  was  dis- 
missed July  2,  1888,  and  in  September  sailed  with 
bis  family  for  Constantinople. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Washburn  is  the  present  acting 
pastor  of  the  church. 

Among  the  ministers  who  have,  at  different  times, 
preached  in  Burlington,  although  not  settled,  were 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Richardson,  Rev.  Dorus  Clarke,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  Eli  Moody. 

Extracts   from   Ret.  John    Makrett's  Inter- 
leaved Almanacs  for  1775,  and  1776,  not 
elsewhere  noticed. 

January  1,  1775.  Preached  at  Woburn  ;  went  from 
Deacon  Reed's  to  meeting  on  snow-shoes. 

3.  Rode  to  Cambridge  ;  lodged  at  College. 

4.  Rode  to  Boston  and  returned  to  Cambridge ; 
lodged  at  College.  Patty  B-r-d-n  married  to  Mr. 
Osgood,  of  Andover. 

5.  Returned  to  Lexington.     6.  At  Lexington. 

7.  Rode  to  Woburn  ;  lodged  at  Deacon  Reed's. 

8.  Preached  at  Woburn.     9.  At  Woburn. 

10.  At  Woburn.  Spent  evening  at  Deacon  Reed's. 
Sons  much  company. 

11.  P.M.  Rode  to  Lexington. 

12.  At  Lexington.    Sent  my  goods  to  Woburn. 

13.  Moved  to  Woburn.  Board  at  Madam  Jones's, 
for  40«.  per  week,  and  keep  my  horse  myself. 

[15.]  Sunday.  Preached  at  home.    A  full  meeting. 

18.  Spent  the  evening  at  Reuben  Kimball's.  Much 
company. 

21.  P.M.  Rode  to  Billerica.  Sunday.  Preached  at 
Billerica  on  exchange. 

23.  Rode  to  Woburn.  Lodged  at  Lieut.  Johnson's. 
Visited  a  number  of  familiea  in  West  Quarter. 


24.  Dined  at  Deacon  Reed's.     Rode  home. 

25.  Dined  at  Deacon  Johnson's  with  much  com- 
pany. 

27.  At  home.     Mr.  Thaxter  dined  here. 

28.  Last  night,  between  9  and  10  o'clock,  had  to 
visit  a  sick  woman,  Mrs.  Twiss.  Sunday.  Preached 
at  home. 

30.  P.M.  Visited  a  number  of  families  on  Billerica 
Road.     Evening.  Mr.  Coggin  .spent  with  me. 

31.  Hay  brought  me  by  Messrs.  Trask  and  Dodge. 
Evening.  Deacon  Reed's  sons  and  wife  visited  [me]. 

February  1,  1775.  Attend  Mr.  Sherman's  Lecture 
and  preached. 

2.  Preached  a  lecture  for  Mr.  Cumings. 

5.  Sunday.  Preached  at  home.    A  full  meeting. 

7.  Deacon  Reed  and  Sergt.  Joseph  Johnson  visited 
me. 

8.  Rode  to  Lexington.  9.  Lodged  at  my  brother's 
last  night.  Attend  lecture  at  Lexington ;  a  lecture 
on  the  times.  I  began  with  prayer.  Mr.  Cushing 
preached  from  Psalm  22 :  "  He  is  governor  among 
the  nations."     Mr.  Clark  concluded  with  prayer. 

10.  Spent  la*t  evening  at  John  Wood's.  Much 
company.     Lodged  at  Deacon  Reed's. 

12.  Sunday.  P.M.  Very  snowy.     Thin  meeting. 

13.  Rode  to  Wilmington  and  return. 

15.  Chilly,  uncomfortable.  Rode  to  Boston  and 
re*urq^  to  Cambridge.  Lodged  with  Mr.  Gannett  at 
Cjllege.     16.  Returned  home. 

19.  Sunday.  Preached  at  Wilmington  on  exchange. 
21.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Lexington,  visited  here. 

27.  Visited  several  families  towards  Lexington 
side — seven  houses. 

28.  Married  a  couple.     Visited  three  houses. 
March  6,  1775.  Prayed  at  March  meeting.     Rode 

to  Lexington.  7.  Lodged  last  night  at  Brother's. 
Spent  day  at  Lexington.  Attend  training  there.  At 
night  rode  home. 

12.  Sunday.  Preached  at  Lexington  in  exchange. 

13.  Parish  meeting.  A  committee  came  to  know 
if  I  would  accept  some  certain  sum  of  money  in  lieu 
of  my  wood,  and  after  some  discourse  I  told  them 
that  I  would  accept  of  £8  annually  in  lieu  thereof, 
which  they  cheerfully  and  thankfully  received. 

14.  Attend  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Johnson,  wid- 
ow of  the  late  Deacon  Johnson. 

16.  Annual  fast.  Preached  at  home,  P.M.  A 
very  full  meeting. 

20.  Rode  to  Cambridge.  Dined  at  College.  Re- 
turned home. 

21.  Training.     Viewed  arms. 

25.  Towards  night  rode  to  Woburn  Old  Parish. 

[26.]  Sunday.  Lodged  last  night  at  Mri.  Burbeen's, 
and  preached  at  Woburn  Old  Parish  on  exchange. 
Jlr.  Prentiss  preached  forme,  and  Mr.  Sherman  for  Mr. 
Prentiss,  and  I  for  Mr.  Sherman.     Returned  home. 

27.  At  home.  Bottled  cider ;  11  dozen  and  1  bot- 
tle, and  visited  Messrs.  Trask,  Abijah  Smith  and  An- 
drews. 
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29.  My  Lecture.  Mr.  Cumings  preached  from 
John  20  :  29.  X  good  sermon.  Mr.  Edward  Brooks 
and  wife,  of  Medford,  here. 

30.  Preached  lecture  at  Billerica  and  returned. 
April  2,  1775.     Sunday.  The  first  sacrament  I  have 

had  since  ordination.     Lengthened  the  intermission 
during  summer  season  two  hours. 

3.  Visited  Henry  Reed,  James  Twist,  Steams, 
Gleason  and  Mclntire. 

4.  Rode  to  Wilmington  and  Reading.  P.M., 
Heard  5tr.  .Stone  [of  Reading]  preach  a  sermon  to 
the  minute-men.  Returned  to  Wilmington  ;  lodged 
at  Mr.  Morrill's. 

5.  Returned  home  before  dinner. 

6.  Rode  to  Leiington  ;  attend  lecture.  Mr.  Cooke, 
of  Menotomy,  preached.  Mr.  Gushing  and  Mr.  Wood- 
ward there. 

8.  People  moving  out  of  Boston  on  account  of  the 
troops. 

9.  Sunday.  Mr.  Marston  came  up  from  Boston  to 
get  a  place  here  for  his  wife  and  children. 

10.  Rode  to  Stow.  Dined  at  Concord.  Lodged  at 
Madam  Gardner's.  11.  Rode  from  Stow  to  North- 
boro'.  12.  At  Northboro' ;  at  Mrs.  Martin's.  13.  Re- 
turn from  Xorthboro'  to  Lexington.  17.  Visited 
Thomas  Locke,  Newman  and  Welsh. 

18.  Attend  funeral  of  child  at  .\bel  Wyman's. 

20.  P..U.  Attend  funeral  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  Wo- 
burn  town,  who  died  of  a  fever ;  and  afterwards  rode 
to  Lexington  and  saw  the  mischief  the  Regulars  did, 
and  returned  home. 

21.  Rode  to  Concord.  The  country  coming  in  fast 
to  our  help.     Returned  home. 

22.  .\.t  home.  .Vll  quiet  here.  Our  forces  gathered 
at  Cambridge  and  towns  about  Boston.  The  Regu- 
lars removed  from  Charlestown  to  Boston  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday. ' 

[23.]  Sunilay.  Preached  at  home.  Soldiers  travel- 
ing down  and  returning;  brought  their  arms  with 
them  to  meeting,  with  warlike  accoutrements.  .-V 
dark  day.  In  the  forenoon  service,  just  as  service 
was  eniled,  Doctor  Blodget  came  in  for  the  people  to 
go  with  their  teams  to  bring  provisions  from  Marble- 
head  out  of  the  way  of  the  men  of  war.  Consider- 
able number  at  meeting. 

24.  At  home.  A  dull  time.  Packing  up  my  most 
valuable  etlects  to  be  ready  to  move  on  any  sudden 
occa'-ion. 

2-^.  Rode  to  Cambridge.  (3ur  forces  very  numer- 
ous there.     Lodged  at  Richard  Clark's,  Watertown. 

2ri.  Returned  home,  ria  Lexington.  Many  houses 
on  the  road  pillaged  by  the  Regulars  between  Lexing- 
ton and  Charlestown. 

27.  .Tosiah  Quincy  arrived  this  week  from  England 
and  died  at  Cape  Ann. 

20.  Rode  to  Bedford.  Sunday.  Preached  at  Bed- 
ford on  exchange. 

1  For  PDtry  regarding  tlio  events  of  the  lOIh  of  April,  »«  ^wall's  Wo- 


May  2,  1775.  Rode  to  ministers'  meeting  at  Mr. 
Stone's.  Lodged  at  Mr.  Smith's.  3.  Rode  to  Tops- 
field  and  to  Boxford.    Lodged  at  Mr.  Holyoke's. 

7.  P.M.  Preached  at  Old  Parish  in  exchange  with 
Mr.  Coggin. 

8.  Rode  to  Billerica  and  returned.  9.  To  Lexing- 
ton. 

11.  Fast  Day.  Preached  at  Reading  in  exchange 
for  Mr.  Haven.     Rode  to  Medford. 

12.  Lodged  last  night  at  Capt.  Brooks,  Medford. 
Rode  through  Cambridge  to  Dorchester.  Surveyed 
the  situation  of  our  forces. 

13.  Lodged  last  night  at  Mr.  Wiswell's,  at  Dor- 
chester, and  returned  home  through  Cambridge. 

17.  Saw  about  9  o'clock  P.M.,  a  great  fire  towards 
Boston.  Went  up  a  hill  and  saw  the  blaze.  Just 
before  the  firs  heard  a  great  noise. 

18.  The  fire  last  night  was  in  Boston.  Burnt  a 
number  of  stores.    It  began  in  one  of  the  barracks. 

21.  Sunday.  Married  Josiah  Wilkins,  of  Marl- 
boro', to  Judith  Fox,  of  Wobum  Old  Parish.  They 
came  to  my  lodgings. 

23.  Last  Sabbath  our  people  destroyed .  a  quantity 
of  hay  at  Weymouth,  which  the  Regulars  attempted 
to  get  to  Boston.  Some  firing  on  both  sides,  but  have 
not  heard  that  any  were  killed. 

26.  Mr.  Prentiss,  of  Reading,  dined  with  me. 

[27.]  Sunday.  Last  night  exceeding  warm.  Lay 
most  naked.  All  day  and  in  the  night  heard  the 
cannon  at  Boston.  A  skirmish,  I  suppose,  between 
the  troops  under  General  Gage  and  our  forces. 
Heard  the  cannon  in  time  of  service,  A.M.,  and  hear 
our  forces  have  burnt  a  tender  to  a  man-of-war,  this 
morning,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mistick  River,  and  that 
they  from  yesterday,  P.J/.,  to  to-day,  were  firing  at 
each  other. 

29.  Catechising  the  children, — thirty  in  number. 

30.  Rode  to  Cambridge.   Lodged  at  Dr.  Appleton's. 

31.  Rode  to  Watertown.  Dr.  Langdon  preached  to 
the  Congress  from  Is.  i :  28.     Lodged  at  Walthara. 

June  1,  1775.  Rode  to  Watertown.  Heard  Mr. 
Stevens  preach  Convention  sermon.  Rode  to  Cam- 
bridge and  home. 

4.  Sunday.  Mr.  Wyeth  came  up  between  meetings 
and  preached  P.M. 

6.  P.M.    Married  Joshua  Reed. 

9.  Went  fishing  at  Billerica  with  Messrs.  Blanchard 
and  Andrews. 

10.  Mr.  Marston  and  wife  and  children  moved  from 
Boston  here. 

16.  Mr.  Marston,  of  Boston,  arrived  here.  He 
escaped  in  a  fishing  boat.' 

19.  Rode  to  Menotomy  and  lodged  at  Mr.  Welling- 
ton's. 

20.  Rode  to  Watertown  and  Cambridge,  and  viewed 
the  intrenchments  of  our  army  between  Cambridge 
and  Charlestown  and  returned  home. 

1  For  entry  regarding  the  erenta  of  tbe  Hth  of  Jnne,  aee  Wobmm 
JavjuU,  Ma7  22, 1875. 
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21.  Mr.  Wigglesworth  came  here  and  lodged.' 

24.  Began  to  rain  about  noon.  We  have  had  an 
early  and  long  and  severe  drought.  P.M.  Ju»t 
heard  that  our  army  had  entrenched  last  night  near- 
er the  enemy  on  Bunker's  Hill,  and  that  the  enemy 
this  morning  appeared  with  their  horse  in  battle 
array  and  in  readiness  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hill  by 
Charlestown  Neck  to  drive  our  forces  away  ;  but  after 
a  while  they  withdrew.  The  heavy  cannon  are  now 
playing,  the  firing  is  smart  and  very  plainly  heard. 

29.  In  evening,  married  Ruth  Wyman  to  Josiafa 
Kendall. 

July  1,  1775.  Heard  the  firing  of  some  cannon 
which  were  at  Rosbury  Neck. 

[2]  Sunday.  A  great  deal  of  firing  below.  It  began 
about  daybreak  and  continued  till  7  o'clock.  Heard 
it  was  at  Roxbury  Neck.  Mr.  Prentiss,  of  Charles- 
town,  preached  forme,  A.M.  P.M.  Preached  myself 
and  attended  a  funeral  of  Jesse  Russell's  [wife]  in 
the  other  parish. 

3.  Rode  to  Lexington  and  returned,  and  attended 
a  funeral  in  the  other  Parish  of  a  young  man,  who 
received  his  death  wound  by  a  horse's  throwing  him. 

4.  Attended  Ministers'  meeting  at  Billerica.  I  was 
admitted  into  the  association. 

9.  Sunday.  Mr.  Prentiss,  of  Charlestown,  preached 
for  me,  P.M. 

10.  Thermometer  92°  in  a  shade  abroad. 

11.  Thermometer  95°  in  the  shade  abroad. 

12.  Rode  to  Lexington.  P.M.  Great  shower  of 
rain,  which  extended  far  and  wide.  Rained  about 
an  hour  as  fast  aa  ever  I  saw.  I  believed  the  water 
ran  in  brooks  and  stood  in  ponds.  After  shower  rode 
to  Watertown. 

13.  Last  night  lodged  at  Watertown,  aud  rode  to 
Roxbury,  Cambridge,  and  to  Prospect  and  Winter 
Hills,  and  viewed  the  forts  and  entrenchments,  well 
executed  and  strong.  Prayed  in  evening  with  Col- 
onel Gerrish's  regimentand  returned  home.  16i^Suu- 
day.  Mr.  Prentiss,  of  Charlestown,  preached  for  me. 
17.  Great  shower  of  hail,  etc. 

20.  A  General  fast  appointed  throughout  British 
America  by  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadel- 
phia.   Preached  at  home. 

21.  Rode  to  Cambridge.    Lodged  at  Mr.  Watson's. 

22.  At  Cambridge.  At  evening  prayed  in  the 
army.  [23.]  Sunday.  Last  night  lodged  at  Mr.  Tap- 
pan's.  A.M.  Preached  in  the  army.  P.M.  Some  rain 
which  prevented  preaching.    24.  At  Cambridge. 

25.  Return  home. 

26.  Very  unwell.  27.  Extreme  sultry  :  hot.  Rain, 
P.M.,  etc.  It  has  been  a  very  dry  time,  the  hay  cut 
greatly  short — English  hay  here  22».  per  hundred. 
Indian  corn  looks  promising.  The  rye  very  short 
and  flax.     28.  Dine  at  Mr.  Reuben  Kimball's. 

30.  Sunday.  Attend  the  funeral  of  old  Mr.  Si- 
monda ;  a  very  large  funeral. 

1  For  eDtr;  on  tb»  22d,  tee  Sewall's  Tfoliuni,  578  ;  the  26tb,  see  Sew- 
all,  673. 


August  2,  177-5.  My  lecture ;  Mr.  Jlorrill  preached 
from  Psalm  .56:  3.  After  lecture  had  church  meet- 
ing. Chose  Mr.  David  Blanchard  and  Mr.  .Joseph 
.Tuhnson  (3d),  deacons.  There  were  17  members 
present.  Mr.  B.  had  10  votes ;  the  rest  scattering 
votes.    Mr.  Joseph  .Johnson,  the  Third,  had  11  votes- 

3.  Evening.     Married  a  couple. 

6.  Sunday.  Mr.  Prentiss,  of  Charlestown,  preached 
all  day.     Sacrament. 

8.  Visited  a  sick  person  in  the  Old  Pari.«h  at  Capt. 
Brooks's.     P.M.  Visited  James  Johnson'.*  son. 

10.  Visited  Capt.  Walker's  son.  sick. 

11.  Rode  to  Bedford  and  returned.  On  return 
called  and  prayed  with  Bacon's  family,  very  .sick, 
and  also  visited  and  prayed  with  Capt.  AValker'.s  son. 

13.  Sunday.  Preached  at  Bed.''ord  ou  exchange. 
Returned  very  unwell.     14.  Very  unwell.     15.  Dfi. 

It).  Better,  but  very  feeble  ;  a  cold  in  the  limbs,  .nt- 
tended  with  some  fever;  little  or  nu  appetite.  17,  18, 
19,  Sunday.  Unwell,  at  home.  Mr.  Wyeth  preached 
all  day  for  me.  I  am  very  unwell — not  able  to 
preach  — the  rheumatic  disorder. 

21.  Visited  Jonas  Walker,  very  sick. 

23.  Rode  to  Deacon  Reed's  and  returned  at  night. 
Unwell.  24.  Not  well.  25,  26.  Ditto.  27.  Sunday. 
No  preaching  nor  meeting.     Not  well. 

28.  Master  Hutchinson,  of  Boston.  lodged  here. 
To-day  I  rode  to  Lexington,  dined  at  Brother's  and 
returned. 

29.  Rainy  day,  at  home.  Took  a  vomit.  30.  At 
home,  unwell.     31.  Better  of  my  sickness. 

September  1,  1775.  Confined  to  hou.se.  2.  Rode,  but 
in  the  P.M.,  unwell.  [3.]  Sunday.  Exceeding  rainy, 
a  northeast  storm  ;  abundance  of  rain.  Mr.  Brooks,  of 
Medford,  preached  for  me.  .\t  home;  did  sot  attend 
meeting;  very  unwell.  4.  At  home,  confined  to  house. 
5.  Rode  out  in  Parish.  6.  Rode  to  Wilmington. 
Feel  better  in  health.  7.  P.M.  Rode  to  Billerica 
and  back.  8.  Rode  out  in  the  afternoon.  9.  Rode 
to  Lexington  with  Capt.  Marston.  .A.  short  shower  at 
Lexington  and  some  rain  at  Woburn.  Very  warm 
after  the  rain. 

11.  Visited  three  sick  persons,  viz. :  Old  Mrs. 
Proctor,  John  Gleason's  wife  and  Stratton's  wife. 

12.  Rode  to  Cambridge,  and  viewed  the  camps  and 
forts,  and  returned  at  night.  Boston  is  hedged  in  on 
every  side  but  the  water. 

13.  P.M.  Attend  a  funeral  of  Mr.  Switcher's 
[Sweetser]  child,  of  Charlestown,  now  living  in  the 
other  Parish,  and  prayed  with  a  sick  woman  at  Dr. 
Hay's. 

14.  Attend  a  funeral  of  Bartholomew  Richardson's 
child  in  Old  Parish. 

16.  Visited  Mrs.  Kendall,  a  dying  person,  and  who 
died  while  I  was  there. 

17.  Sunday.  After  meeting  P.J/.,  attend  a  funeral  of 
a  child  of  Jonathan  Carter's,  Old  Parish. 

18.  Visited  four  sick  persons  and  attended  the 
funeral  of  Mrs.  Kendall.    A  sickly  time. 
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19.  Visited  three  sick  persons. 

20.  P.M.  Attended  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Isaur '  Snow, 
Old  Parish,  and  ou  return  prayed  with  the  aick  at 
Capt.  Walker's. 

21.  Attended  and  preached  Mr.  Clark's  Lecture. 
My  birthday. 

22.  Visited  Elizabeth  Reed's  daughter,  sick. 

23.  Attended  the  funeral  of  Capt.   Walker's  child. 

24.  Sunday.     Put  on  coarse,  linen  shirt. 

25.  Visited  six  houses  where  there  were  sick,  and 
prayed,  and  two  houses  of  well. 

27.  Lecture.  Mr.  Cumings  preached.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, of  Attleboro',  here  with  Mr.  Cumings. 

29.  Visited  sick  at  John  Caldwell's  and  Center's, 
Old  Parish. 

30.  Attended  the  funeral  of  Abraham  Alexander's 
child. 

October  2,  1775.  Visited  the  sick  and  catechised  the 
children  present,  24. 

3.  Prayed  with  Center's  Son  and  Mrs.  Kendall, 
Old  Parish.  Rode  to  Reading,  attend  Ministers' 
meeting  at  Mr.  Prentiss's,  and  P.J/.,  returned  and  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  John  Caldwell's  child. 

5.  P.M.  Attended  two  funerals  in  Old  Parish  and 
prayed  with  a  sick  person.  Evening,  married  Jonas 
Evans,  of  Reading,  to  Rachel  Eames,  of  Woburn. 

6.  Deacon  Johnson  moving  my  goods,  I  purposing 
to  board  at  his  house. 

9.  Moved  myself  from  Mrs.  Jones's  to  Deacon 
Johnson's  to  live. 

10.  Visited  George  Reed's  and  Elizabeth  Reed's 
families,  very  sick. 

11.  Attend  the  funeral  of  Center's  son,  aged  8  years 
and  7  months.  Evening,  came  on  thunder  and  light- 
ning and  rain.  Rained  most  of  the  night.  The 
lightning  exceeding  sharp  and  very  frequent, — more 
lightning  than  at  any  one  time  this  year.  A  building 
on  lire  at  the  westward,  not  far  distant.  Set  on  fire, 
I  imagine,  by  the  lightning.  Isaac  Stearns's  barn,  of 
Billerica,  was  consumed,  being  struck  with  lightning. 
Barn  w;ia  85  fee^  long. 

13.  Rode  to  Lexington.  Attended  the  funeral  of 
one  of  Brother's  children,  viz.,  Ruth,  aged  seven  years, 
and  returned. 

18.  Messrs.  Wigglesworth  and  Gannett  dined  here. 

22.  Sunday.  Attend  the  funeral  of  Capt.  Marston's 
child. 

23.  Rode  to  Watertown,  via  Lexington.  Very 
sickly  at  my  brother's.     Lodged  at  Watertown. 

24.  Rode  from  Watertown  to  Cambridge,  viewed 
the  camps  and  returned  home. 

25.  Mr.  Burbeen  dined  with  me.  P.M.,  visited 
old  Mrs.  Reed,  being  sick. 

30.  Visited  Mr.  Welch's  daughter,  she  being  sick. 

Xocember  1,  1775.  Rode  to  Concord.  Attended  the 
Dudleiaa  Lecture.  Dr.  Langdon  preached  from  Micah 
4 :  5.     Subject  :     Natural  religion.     Returned  home. 

^  Shoald  l>ti  Timuthy,  not  Isaac  Sdow. — Eo. 


2.  Deacon  Marrett,  of  Cape  Ann,  here.  3.  He 
lodged  here,  weather  bound.  P.M.  Attended  funeral 
of  the  Widow  Mary  Reed.  4.  Deacon  Marrett  went, 
morning.     6.  Visited  at  Mr.  Symmes's. 

7.  Rode  to  Wilmington  to  Ministers'  meeting  and 
returned. 

9.  Cannon  fired  much  from  12  to  3  o'clock  ;  about 
400  or  500  Regulars  landed  on  Lechmere's  Point  and 
carried  off  1  cow.  They  were  soon  drove  off  by  a 
party  of  our  soldiers.  We  lost  1  man  killed,  and  1 
mortally  wounded.     What  they  lost,  cannot  tell. 

13.  P.M.  Attended  funeral  of  one  Mrs.  Perry  in 
the  Old  Parish,  and  visited  Solomon  Wood's  wife, 
being  sick. 

21.  President  Langdon  came  here. 

22.  Visited  Mrs.  Temple's  daughter,  dangerously  ill  _ 

23.  Thanksgiving  Day. 

25.  P.M.  Attended  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Temple's 
daughter. 

28.  Visited  Mr.  Peters's  child  at  Jonathan  John- 
son's. 

30.  Attended  three  funerals  in  my  Parish,  viz.. 
Widow  Speer  ;  a  child  of  Abraham  Alexander's  ;  and 
a  child  of  Mr.  Peters's,  of  Wilmington,  which  died 
here  ;  and  married  a  couple. 

December  2,  1775.  P.M.  Attended  the  funeral  of 
Samuel  Converse,  of  Old  Parish,  aged  40  years. 

5.  Rode  to  Cambridge  and  back.  Hear  Quebec  is 
taken  by  the  Provincials. 

9.  Attended  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Sweetcher's  wife, 

17.  Sunday.  Heard  several  cannon  fired.  Our 
people  are  raising  a  covert  way  from  Prospect  to  Cob- 
ble Hill,  and  the  enemy  endeavoring  to  prevent 
them. 

18.  The  firing  yesterday  was  at  Lechmere's  Point, 
our  people  intrenching  there.  A  ship  that  had  lain 
up  the  River  all  summer  moved  off  this  morning. 

20.  Fair,  and  the  coldest  day  this  season.  At  home. 
Heard  several  cannon  fired. 

23.  P.M.  Attended  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Gardner, 
leather  dresser,  formerly  of  Charlestown  ;  he  died  in 
the  other  parish. 

25.  Christmas. 

27.  Attended  the  funeral  of  Madam  Temple,  late 
of  Charlestown,  who  died  at  Captain  Johnson's;  and 
married  Josiah  Locke  to  Elizabeth  Richardson,  both 
of  Woburn  Old  Parish. 

29.  Rode  to  Cambridge  and  returned,  and  lodged 
at  Jonathan  Carter's.  Last  night  our  forces  arranged 
to  attack  Bunker  Hill  over  the  ice  on  the  mill  pond, 
but  the  ice  was  not  strong  enough,  and  therefore  they 
desisted. 

30.  P.M.  Many  cannon  fired.  Returned  home, 
A.M. 

January  1,  1776.  Dined  at  Mrs.  Temple's,  and 
visited  John  Dix's  sick  child. 

2.  Spent  evening  at  Shubael  Johnson's. 

3.  Visited  with  Captain  Marston  at  Deacon  Reed's 
and  in  evening  married  a  couple. 
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10.  Called  up  about  break   of  day  to   visit   Capt. 
Wood's  wife,  being  sick. 
15.  Ditto. 

18.  Cannon  fired  much.  Heard  our  army  is  de- 
feated at  Quebec. 

21.  Sunday.  Preached  at  Old  Parish  on  exchange 
with  Mr.  Burbeen. 

22.  Evening,  singing  meeting  here. 

23.  Rode  to  Cambridge  and  viewed  the  lines,  and 
returned  home  ;  Deacon  Johnson  and  wife  went  with 
me. 

24.  Got  my  hay  home  from  Caldwell's. 

31.  Eight  men  enlisted  out  of  this  parish  for  two 
months. 

February  2,  177G.     Heard  several  cannon. 

4.  Sunday.  Fair  and  exceeding  cold.  Last  night, 
between  11  o'clock  and  12  o'clock,  there  was  either  a 
small  shock  of  an  earthquake  or  else  the  ground 
cracked,  it  being  frozen  very  hard.  It  gave  the  house 
a  sudden  and  smart  shock  and  was  felt  in  like  manner 
at  Wilmington  at  the  same  time.  It  proceeded  from 
north  to  south. 

12.  Heard  many  cannon,  supposed  to  be  below 
Boston,  at  sea. 

14.  Last  night  the  enemy  burned  some  houses  and 
barns  on  Dorchester  Neck. 

19.  Rode,  P.Af.,  to  Esquire  Reed's,  of  Lexington, 
and  back  again.  Mr.  Traak,  of  my  parish,  dined  with 
me. 

20.  Brother  Marrett  and  wife  visited  here.  Vespere, 
at  Deacon  Reed's. 

22.  Visited  old  Mrs.  Wyman,  being  sick. 

23.  Visited,  atThos.  Skilton's,  the  widow  Simonds. 
28.  Mr.  Stone,  of  Reading,  and  Mr.  Jacob-  Gould, 

of  Weymouth,  dined  with  me.  Sent  my  watch  by 
Mr.  Gould  to  Braintree,  to  Mr.  Cranch'a,  to  be 
mended. 

March  3,  1776.  Sunday.  P.M.  Master  Coggin 
preached  from  2  Cor.  5  :  10.  People  in  great  anxiety 
about  some  important  transactions  speedily  to  take 
place  between  our  army  and  the  enemy's  forces.  4. 
Last  night,  from  eight  in  the  evening  till  the 
morning,  the  cannon  and  mortars  between  our  army 
and  the  enemy  fired  more  or  less ;  and  to-day  were 
firing  more  or  less,  till  between  12  o'clock  and  one, 
a  general  battle  or  a  very  smart  skirmish,  ensued,  as 
I  judge,  from  the  report  of  small  arms  and  cannon. 
The  regulars  had  a  mock  fight  in  Boston.  Visited 
Lieut.  Tidd's  sick  child.  My  people  collecting  rags, 
etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

5.  Last  night,  the  mortars  and  cannon  played  very 
fast  most  all  night  from  both  sides,  and  our  army  en- 
trenched on  Dorchester  Hill  without  any  molestation. 
Bode  to  Cambridge. 

6.  Lodged  at  Cambridge.     Returned  home. 

7.  Fast  day.  Preached  at  home,  P.M.  Mr.  Coggin 
made  the  first  prayer. 

8.  Evening.  Captain  Marston  visited  here.  Visited 
Lieut.  Tidd's  children,  being  sick. 


10.  Sunday.  Last  night  our  forces  entrenched  on 
another  hill  on  Dorchester  Point,  nearer  to  Boston.  A 
smart  firing  ensued  on  both  .sides.  We  lost  about  12 
men.  [At  first  we  were  drove  off,  but  by  a  reinforce- 
ment carried  on  and  completed  the  work.     JVol  true.^ 

11.  Visited  Mr.  Spear,  being  sick,  and  prayed  at 
parish  meeting.     Hear  the  small-pox  is  at  AVelch'.s. 

12.  Attend  a  funeral  of  Lieut.  Tidd's  grandchild. 

13.  Attend  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Robert  Spear. 

18.  Yesterday  morning,  about  break  of  day,  the 
British  troops  evacuated  Bunker  Hill  and  Bo.ston,  and 
all  the  shipping  moved  off  and  lay  wind  bound  below 
the  castle, — whither  bound,  know  not, — but  it  is  con- 
jectured to  Halifax  to  wait  on  orders  from  Cireat  Brit- 
ain. Our  forces  have  taken  posseHsion  of  all  the 
places  they  have  left.  The  Lord  be  praised!  Last 
night  we  intrenched  on  Dorchester  Point. 

19.  Dined  at  Timothy  Winu's.  P.M.  Rode  to  Old 
Parish  and  attended  Mr.  Pool's  funeral.  Mr.  Morrill 
and  I  prayed  with  the  sick  woman,  Mrs.  Pool.  Hear 
that  below  the  Castle  the  ships  are  arrived  to  the  fleet 
of  the  enemy,  which  lies  below. 

20.  Rode  to  Charlestown  Ferry  and  viewed  Bunker 
Hill,  the  works  of  the  enemy,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
town.  The  fleet  lays  below  the  Castle.  Returned 
home  via  Cambridge.  21.  .\  great  fire  last  evening 
at  the  Castle,  the  enemy  demolishing  it.  Rode  to 
Old  Parish  to  see  Mrs.  Pool,  sick. 

22.  Attend  a  funeral  of  Abijah  Thompson's  child. 
Old  Parish. 

23.  Visit  James  Twist's  wife,  being  sick. 

25.  P.M.  Visit  James  Twist's  wife  and  Dodge's 
child,  being  sick.  28.  Attend  the  funeral  of  James 
Twist's  wife. 

April  2, 1776.  Attend  funeral  of  Nathaniel  Wyman. 

5.  Attend  the  funeral  of  Daniel  Simonds  and  his 
wife,  two  aged  persons  in  Lexington. 

8.  P.M.  Visit  old  Mrs.  Ditson,  being  sick. 

14.  Sunday.  After  meeting,  P.M.,  attend  the  fun- 
eral of  an  infant  of  Mr.  Ranger,  and  visited  Mrs.  Dit- 
son, being  sick. 

19.  Rode  to  Lexington  ;  dined  at  Brother's.  P.M. 
Attended  a  lecture  in  commemoration  of  Lexington 
Battle.  Mr.  Clark  performed  the  whole  exercise ; 
preached  from  Joel,  3d  chapter,  the  last  verses ;  a  very 
crowded  audience ;  the  militia  companies  in  Lex- 
ington mustered.    Returned  home. 

23.  Rode  to  Boston  and  returned  home.  First  time 
I  have  been  to  Boston  since  the  enemy  evacuated  it. 

24.  P.M.  Spent  at  Reuben  Kimball's.  26.  Mrs. 
Marston  visited  here. 

28.  Sunday.  Mr.  Gannett  preached  for  me  all  day, 
from  Psalm  110:1,  2. 

May  3,  1776.  Mr.  Thurston,  a  preacher  in  the  other 
Parish,  visited  me.  5  (Sunday).  Rode  to  Concord 
and  preached  on  an  exchange  with  Mr.  Emerson.  6. 
Lodged  last  night  at  Doctor  Minot's.  Returned 
home.  7.  P.M.  Attend  Ministers'  meeting  at  Mr. 
Stone's  ;  admitted  Mr.  French.    Returned. 
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16.  Attended  the  funeral  of  George  Reed's  negro 
woman. 

17.  A  Continental  Fast ;  preached  at  home,  a  full 
meeting. 

18.  Visited  Amos  Wyman  and  wife,  heing  sick. 

19.  tiunday.  Exchanged  with  Mr.  Haven,  of  Read- 
ing, and  returned. 

20.  Hear  a  large  brig  loaded  with  warlike  stores 
was  taken  by  us  from  the  enemy,  as  she  was  coming 
into  Boston  Harbor. 

23.  Dined  at  Joshua  Jones's. 
27.  Catechise  the  children. 

29.  Rode  to  Watertown  ;  attend  Election ;  Mr. 
Weit,  of  Dartmouth,  preached.  30.  Lodged  last 
night  at  Mr.  Meriam's,  of  Newton.  Attend  Conven- 
tion ;  Mr.  Cooke  preached  from  1  Thess.  2 :  4.  Re- 
turned home  in  the  afternoon. 

June  1,  1776.  Hear  our  forces  at  Quebec  have  been 
driven  from  their  entrenchments,  and  renewed  the 
attack  afterwards,  being  reinforced,  and  recovered 
their  lost  ground. 

3.  Went  to  the  Castle  with  Woburn  militia  to  in- 
trench. 

4.  Lodged  last  night  at  Roxbury.  This  morning 
sailed  from  Boston  to  the  Castle;  intrenched  all  day. 
P.  M.  Returned  home  with  the  militia. 

5.  Visited  Jotham  Johnson's  child,  sick. 

6.  Dined  at  Mrs.  Wood's. 

8.  Rode  to  Needhara.  9.  (Sunday.)  Preached  on 
exchange  with  Mr.  Coggin,  at  New  Parish,  in  Need- 
ham. 

13.  Rode  to  Reading ;  Attend  Mr.  Haven's  wife's 
funeral  ;  Mr.  Morrill  prayed.     Returned. 

14.  Capt.  Marrett  dined  here. 

15.  Night  before  last,  50uo  of  our  people  went 
down  and  intrenched  on  an  island  and  another  place 
in  Boston  Harbor,  and  yesterday  morning  drove  all 
the  enemy's  ships  down  below  the  lighthouse.  A  50- 
gun  ship  was  obliged  to  cut  her  cable  and  be  towed 
down  by  boats,  etc.     At  home.  Mr.  Clark  was  here. 

16.  Sunday.  Preached  at  Lexington  and  returned. 

17.  Visit  Amos  Wyman,  being  sick. 

18.  Attend  Training. 

19.  P.M.   Set  out  for  Boston.      Lodged  at  Carter's. 

20.  Rode  to  Boston  and  returned  home. 

24.  Visited  James  Thompson's  wife  and  Reuben 
Kimball's  wife,  being  sick. 

25.  Exceeding  hot ;  the  hottest — very  dry  and  mel- 
ancholy time.    At  home. 

27.  Wind  northeast,  cooler  than  for  many  days. 

29.  Exceeding  hot  and  scorching,  and  burning 
sun.    The  land  mourning  by  reason  of  the  dearth. 

30.  Sunday.  P.M.,  6  o'clock,  came  up  a  cloud  at- 
tended with  some  thunder  and  sharp  lightning,  and 
rained  for  above  an  hour  ; — great  pait  of  the  time 
exceeding  fast ; — abundance  of  rain  for  the  time.  The 
water  stood  in  ponds  and  ran  like  brooks :  and  after- 
wards [it  was]  misty  and  moist.  Not  so  much  rain 
have  we  had  for  a  month  past.    The  Lord  ia  gracious 


and  full  of  compassion,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
mercy  I 

July  2, 1776.  Independency.  3.  Lecture  on  account 
of  the  drought  and  war ;  Mr.  Penniman  preached  from 
Psalm  39 : 9.  4.  Attend  lecture  at  Bedford ;  Mr. 
Emerson  prayed  and  preached ;  I  made  last  prayer. 
Returned  home. 

6.  Small-pox  in  Boston,  inoculating  there.  Ten 
men,  of  the  fifteen,  enlisted  out  of  this  parish  for 
the  expedition  to  Canada — 5000  to  be  raised  from  this 
province  for  New  York  and  Canada. 

14.  Sunday.  Preached  at  Bedford.  Mr.  Spragne 
preached  for  me,  and  Mr.  Penniman  for  him,  at  Car- 
lisle (Concord).  Five  o'clock  P.M.  Preached  at 
lecture,  at  home,  to  a  party  of  soldiers  going  on  the 
Canada  expedition. 

15.  Visited  Amos  Wyman,  sick  in  a  deep  consump- 
tion.   [The  diarist  had  visited  him  times  before.] 

18.  P.M.  Rode  to  Lexington  and  back;  my  broth- 
er and  two  of  his  sons  and  eighteen  others  inoculated 
last  week  in  his  own  hiouse  for  the  small-pox. 

23.  Mr.  Wyeth  cams  here  and  tarried  all  night. 

24.  Hear  the  enemy's  ships  are  destroyed  by  a 
tempest  at  South  Carolina ;  two  40-gun  ships,  one 
50-gun  ship  and  a  tender  and  a  transport  lost,  and  all 
the  men  perished. 

25.  Woburn  Company  of  soldiers  for  the  Canada 
expedition  marched  for  Crown  Point.  Prayed  with 
them  at  Deacon  Blanchard's. 

29.  Visit  young  Mr.  Nevers  and  Mr.  Amos  Wyman, 
being  sick. 

30.  The  moon  eclipsed. 

August  1,  1776.  Provincial  Fast.  Exchanged  with 
Mr.  Morrill. 

2.  Evening,  saw  either  uncommon  frequent  flashes 
of  lightning  in  the  northeast  towards  Cape  Ann,  or 
else  flashes  of  cannon. 

9.  Prayed  with  Deacon  Blanchard,  being  sick. 

12.  Visit  Mrs.  Nevers,  sick.     Extreme  hot. 

14.  Attend  the  funeral  of  Zebadiah  Wyman's  wife, 
2  o'clock  P.M. 

17.  Visit  Mrs.  Nevers,  a  dying. 

18.  (Sunday.)  Attend  funeral  of  Samuel  Nevers's 
wife. 

23.  The  enemy  landed  on  Long  Island,  New  York. 
24  and  25.  Fight  at  New  York,  Long  Island. 

26.  Vibit  Ditson's  child,  sick. 

September  1,  1776.  Sunday.  Attend  iiineiU  of  Sam- 
uel Ditson's  child. 

7.  Hear  our  forces  are  beat  off  from  Long  Island, 
at  New  York,  and  that  four  boats  full  of  men  in  coming 
away  were  taken  prisoners. 

12.  Visited  Elijah  Wyman,  sick. 

15.  (Sunday.)  Read  the  Declaration  for  Independ- 
ency. 

20.  Visit  Joshua  Jones's  wife,  sick. 

25.  Attend  Dudleian  Lecture  at  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Morrill,  of  Wilmington,  preached.  Subject :  Revealed 
religion  from  1  Peter  3  :  15. 
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26.  Attend  the  funeral  of  Luther  Simouds'a  child. 

October  2,  1776.  Mr.  Jones,  candidate  preaching  in 
other  parish,  preached  from  1  Peter  1:  12: — "  Which 
things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into." 

4.  Attend  funeral  of  Mrs.  Nevers'a  youngest  child. 

6.  Sunday.  Uncle  Dunster  and  his  wife  kept  Sab- 
bath here. 

9.  Rode  to  Mistick  and  back. 

10.  Visit  Mrs.  Burton  on  account  of  her  child's 
death. 

13.  Sunday.  Preached  at  Old  Parish  on  exchange 
with  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Emerson,  of  Concord,  died  at 
Otter  Creek. 

17.  Attended  Lecture  in  Lexington  ;  Mr.  Cooke 
preached. 

26.  Rode  to  Stow. 

[27.J  Sunday.    Preached  at  Stow  on  an  exchange. 

28.  Rode  to  Lancaster  and  returned  to  Stow  ;  lodged 
at  Deacon  Gates's. 

29.  Returned  home.  Heard  [that|  Mr.  Emerson, 
of  Concord,  died  at  Otter  Creek,  (thej  13th  inst. 

November  7,  1776.  Jacob  Bacon,  who  was  put  into 
Concord  Jail,  for  abusing  his  wife,  this  day  made  way 
with  himself  by  cutting  his  throat,  in  jail. 

15.  Visit  Sylvanus  Woods,  being  sick. 

16.  Fort  Washington  taken. 

19.  Rode  to  Newton. 

20.  Lodged  last  night  at  Mr.  Pigeon's.  Visit  some 
in  Newton  and  rode  to  Cambridge. 

21.  Lodged  last  night  at  College.  Rode  to  Boston 
and  returned  home. 

24.  Sunday.  Rode  to  Medford  and  preached  on  ex- 
change. 

25.  Lodged  last  night  at  Edward  Brooks's,  dined  at 
Menotomy,  and  returned  home. 

December  9,  1776.  Visited  Elizabeth  Reed,  sick. 
Hear  a  fleet  of  the  enemy's  ships  are  seen  oif  Rhode 
Island. 

12.  Thanksgiving.     First  snow,  2  inches. 

13.  Dined  at  Samuel  Reed's,  Jr.'s ;  General  Lee 
taken  prisoner  by  treachery. 

14.  Attend  funeral  of  Thomas  Skilton's  child. 

16.  Visit  James  Thompson's  wife  and  John  Gleason, 
being  sick.    Spent  evening  at  Mr.  Grimes's. 

18.  General  Howe  marching  towards  Philadel- 
phia, General  Washington  before,  and  General  Lee 
behind. 

22.  Snow  on  level  about  6  inches. 

23.  Visited  Elizabeth  Reed  and  Thomas  Skilton, 
being  sick,  and  dined  at  Deacon  Reed's. 

24.'  In  evening,  married  Widow  Wyman  to  Mr. 
Richardson,  of  Billerica. 

31.  Visited  Jonathan  Tidd,  Jr.,  and  old  Mrs. 
Thompson,  being  sick. 

1  26.  Generml  WaahiogtoD  with  3000  in  the  Jereeya  rooted  a  Iwdy  of 
1600  of  the  eoemj,  who  were  stAtioned  at  TreotoD.  Toole  pnsonera  919, 
besidee  wtiat  were  killed  and  wouoded,  mostly  Heaeiau  troops  ;  6  bmaa 
piece*  of  ordnance,  1200  Bmall  arms,  4  atanda  of  colon,  a  band  of  music, 
ato. 


CHAPTER  LIIL 
SHERBORy. 

BY   ALBERT    H.     BLANCHAKD,    M.I>. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  territory 
which  now  constitutes  the  pleasant  town  of  Sherborn 
was  one  vast  wilderness.  No  white  face  had  ever 
been  seen  within  its  borders;  only  the  Indian  and 
his  dusky  mate  trod  its  forest  paths  and  plied  the  ca- 
noe on  its  fair  streams.  In  peace  and  plenty  they 
lived  their  rude  life,  contented  with  the  products  of 
the  chase  and  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  the  Charles  on 
the  east  and  the  Sudbury  on  the  west.  The  Nipmuck 
tribe,  less  warlike  than  some  of  their  neighbors,  oc- 
cupied this  region  and  that  to  Ihe  westward  of  it. 
They  had  just  heard,  in  lti2l,  of  the  arrival  on  the 
shores  of  Plymouth  of  a  band  of  men  with  pale  faces, 
and  in  some  manner  communicated  with  them.  This 
was  the  first  inland  tribe  with  which  the  English 
formed  an  acquaintance.  It  was  independent  of 
other  tribes  and  powerful  in  numbers.  N.iturally 
peaceful,  they  prospered  so  long  as  they  held  together, 
and  resisted  the  influences  of  the  other  tribes.  When 
first  known  to  the  w  hite  settlers  ihey  were  governed 
by  a  squaw -sachem,  who  resided  near  Wachuselt 
Mountain,  and  they  possessed  most  of  the  present 
counties  of  Middlesex  and  Worcester,  and  still  more 
land  to  the  north  and  west.  But  in  the  year  1647 
they  were  unable  to  agree  concerning  a  chief,  and  di- 
vided into  as  many  as  five  bands,  each  having  a  dif- 
ferent chief.  Traditions  appear  to  show  that  one  of 
these  bands  settled  in  the  locality  which  is  now  the 
southwest  part  of  Sherborn,  and  erected  their  "sfan- 
nocks  "  or  wigwams  there  ;  hence  the  name  by  which 
that  district  was  formerly  known,  and  by  which  it  is 
still  called  by  some  of  the  older  inhabitants. 

After  this  disunion  of  the  great  Nipmuck  nation 
it  lost  its  former  power  and  prestige,  and  the  divisions 
became  subject  to  more  powerfu  1  tribes.  The  band 
which  settled  in  this  locality  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Massflsoit,  the  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  and 
were  induced  by  his  son  and  successor.  King  Philip, 
to  unite  with  him  in  his  disastrous  war  against  the 
English.  They  ultimately  gained  nothing  by  this 
step,  their  numbers  being  reduced  in  the  warfare, 
and-after  the  death  of  Philip  but  few  were  left. 

While  the  Nipmucks  dwelt  in  the  southerly  por- 
tion of  this  territory,  another  tribe  of  Indians  had 
settled  about  five  miles  to  the  northeast  of  them,  at 
the  present  site  of  South  Natick.  They  were  called 
the  Natick  Indiana,  and  were  brought  thither  from 
Nonantum  by  the  Apostle  John  Eliot,  who  desired  a 
more  secluded  place.  Although  the  dale  of  their  re- 
moval is  not  accurately  known,  it  was  probably  not 
far  from  the  year  1650.  By  the  time  the  town  of 
Sherborn  was  formed,  they  had  already  a  town  or- 
ganization  and    many  of   them   were  converted  to 
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Christiaaity.  It  was  a  colony  of  IndiaDs,  founded 
and  encouraged  by  Eliot ;  and  Waban  was  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  man  among  them,  and  bis 
name  often  appears  in  the  business  transactions  of 
that  day. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  land  so  well  situated 
and  so  well  watered  could  long  remain  unattractive 
to  the  English  settlers.  Medfield  had  been  previously 
colonized,  and  individuals  from  that  town  had  doubt- 
less explored  the  neighboring  Bogistow  and  per- 
haps had  visited  the  then  friendly  Indians  in  that 
locality  and  had  noticed  its  capabilities  for  improve- 
ment. Grants  of  land  by  the  General  Court  were 
commenced  as  early  as  the  year  1643,  and  were  con- 
tinued at  intervals  for  thirty  years,  but  always  subject 
to  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  who  received  payment 
and  gave  deeds  for  all  the  land  afterwards  included 
in  the  township.  Grants  are  found  recorded  to  Rev. 
John  Allen,  Captain  Robert  Kayne,  Richard  Brown, 
Richard  Parker,  Simon  Bradstreet,  Captain  Eleazur 
Lusher,  Dean  Winthrop,  Tho.  Holbrook,  William 
Colburne,  Colonel  William  Brown,  Lieutenant  Joshua 
Fisher,  Edward  Tynge,  John  Parker.  These  persons 
were  non-residents,  and  at  later  dates  conveyed  their 
grants  to  actual  settlers. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  period  when  an  entire 
change  is  to  commence  in  the  territory  which  we  have 
been  considering,  and  in  the  condition  of  its  Indian 
inhabitants.  The  white  man  is  to  appear  upon  the 
scene — the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  his  cool  head,  his  cal- 
culating brain,  and  an  intellect  cultivated  through 
generations  of  ancestors.  Although  entering  upon 
the  land  with  the  fairest  and  kindest  feelings  towards 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  still  it  is  impossible  that 
the  latter,  with  their  free  and  untrammeled  life,  their 
uncultured  instincts  and  habits,  which  brooked  no 
control  and  which  answered  a  slight  or  an  insult  with 
the  spear  or  the  tomahawk,  cou'd  long  live  in  peace 
and  harmony  with  a  race  diametrically  opposite  in 
character  and  modes  of  life.  It  has  always  proved 
true  that  the  race  that  dominates  intellectually,  holds 
the  land  and  the  situation,  while  the  inferior  race, 
after  iaefiectual  attempts  at  resistance,  gradually  suc- 
cumbs and  melts  away.  It  was  so  in  this  instance. 
Had  the  Nipmucks  held  together  and  retained  their 
former  peaceable  habits,  the  evil  day  might  have 
been  long  delayed.  When  they  lost  union  they  lost 
strength.  Dissensions  and  division  into  bands, weak- 
ened their  force  and  led  to  further  diesensiop,  by 
which  they  became  a  prey  to  the  seductive  voice  of 
the  able  and  wily  Philip  and  were  drawn  into  his 
scheme  to  exterminate  the  new  race  of  colonists,  who 
had  come  to  these  shores  to  take  away  the  fair  hunt- 
ing-grounds of  the  red  men,  as  they  believed,  and  to 
despoil  them  of  their  birthright.  An  eloquent  writer 
has  described  their  feelings  and  caused  them  to  say 
"Stranger,  there  is  eternal  war  between  me  and  thee." 
Some  of  the  shrewd  sachems,  and  notably  Philip,  of 
Meant  Hope,  had  the  foresight  to  perceive  that  these 


two  races  could  not  exist  together;  and,  with  charac- 
teristic cunning  and  violence  which  had  never  failed 
him  before  and  which  he  believed  would  not  fail  him 
now,  determined  on  a  war  which  should  continue 
until  the  hated  pale-face  should  be  destroyed  or  driven 
from  the  face  of  the  land. 

Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this  feeling  among  a  people 
who  had  for  centuries  occupied  the  country  and  had 
the  belief  that  it  was  their  own,  and  that  no  foreign 
race  had  a  right  to  claim  what  had  been  bequeathed 
by  their  ancestors.  They  knew  nothing  about  con- 
ciliation. It  had  always  been  their  habit  to  conquer 
by  force  and  violence  whatever  was  opposed  to  their 
wishes,  and  they  could  act  in  no  other  manner  now. 
Although  received  peaceably  at  first,  the  arguments 
of  the  chiefs  excited  the  Indians  gradually  against 
the  English  settlers,  until  the  horror  and  desolation 
of  a  savage  war  was  upon  them. 

Leaving  now  the  native  inhabitants,  we  come  to  the 
commencement  of  actual  settlement  by  the  English 
colonists. 

The  first  transfer  to  actual  settlers,  of  the  land  of 
either  of  the  grantees,  was  made  May  8,  1652,  0.  S., 
by  Richard  Parker  to  Nicholas  Wood,  Thomas  Hol- 
brook and  Andrew  Pitcher,  all  of  Dorcheater.  The 
deed  described  535  acres  of  meadow  and  upland 
"  lying  in  the  woods  on  the  West  side  of  Charles 
river,  3  ms.  from  Natick,  lying  between  the  land  of 
Capt.  Robert  Kayne  on  the  S.  side,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Browne,  of  Watertown,  in  some  part  on  the  S.  side 
also  ;  by  Charles  river  on  the  E.  (and  a  rocky  point 
now  called  the  Neck,  running  into  the  river) ;  and 
by  common  woods  on  the  W." 

Nicholas  Wood  and  Thomas  Holbrook  immediate- 
ly took  possession  and  commenced  labors  upon  the 
land.  But  it  is  probable  that  Wood  had. resided 
here  before  this  date,  as  he  had  a  child  recorded  at 
Medfield  as  early  as  January,  1651.  He  may  have 
settled  upon  the  grant  with  the  consent  of  the 
grantee,  before  any  negotiations  were  completed  for 
the  purchase  of  the  land.  It  is  ge::erally  conceded 
that  he  was  the  first  settler.  He  was  a  hardy,  enter- 
prising man  and  became  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
new  colony.  He  signed  the  first  petition  for  the  in- 
corporation of  the  town,  was  a  member  of  the  church, 
and  was  possessed  of  a  large  property  for  those 
times,  his  inventory  after  death  amounting,  after  the 
payment  of  debts  and  expenses,  to  £978  18».,  or 
about  $5000.  He  erected  his  house  very  near  the 
present  site  of  the  cider  manufactory  of  Jona.  Hol- 
brook &  Sons,  und  founded  it  on  a  rock,  as  though  he 
intended  to  commence  strongly  and  surely.  Although 
he  had  no  male  issue  which  perpetuated  his  name 
yet  some  prominent  and  highly  distinguished  men 
were  descended  from  him,  among  whom  were  Henry 
Ware,  Sr.,  D.D.,  and  Asher  Ware,  LL.D. 

Thomas  Holbrook  built  his  first  house  on  his  share 
of  the  grant  near  Dearth's  bridge  and  near  the 
present  residence  of  Charles  Howe.     He  planted  an 
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extensive  orchard  there,  and  was  so  liberal  in  the 
distribution  of  its  fruit  that  his  buildings  were 
secured  from  the  torch  of  the  Indian  enemy  while 
others  near  him  were  laid  in  ashes.  In  1657  he 
petitioned  for  the  high,  rocky  point  east  of  Parker's 
grant,  comprising  the  Neck  before  mentioned,  and 
the  General  Court  granted  him  50  acres.  He  then 
purchased  43  acres  more  of  the  government  and  thus 
became  possessor  of  the  entire  tract  between  the  first 
purchase  and  the  river.  In  1666  he  erected  a  new 
dwelling  on  the  spot  where  the  late  Dexter  Amsden 
lived,  and  in  that  year  deeded  80  acres  of  his  first 
purchase  of  Parker  to  his  brother-in-law,  Henry  Lay- 
land  or  Leland,  who  iad  already  occupied  it  for 
twelve  years,  having  removed  from  Dorchester  in 
1654.  He  was  a  son  of  Hopestill  Leland,  the  com- 
mon ancestor  of  all  the  New  England  Lelands,  who 
came  from  Yorkshire,  England,  about  1624,  settled  at 
Weymouth,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Dorchester. 
He  passed  his  last  days  with  his  children  at  Bogistow 
and  died  there  in  1655,  at  th'fe  age  of  seventy -five.  He 
was  one  of  the  oldest  men  that  had  then  settled  in 
New  England,  having  been  born  in  1580. 

Henry  Leland  became  a  man  of  mark  in  the  new 
colony,  and  tradition  gives  him  a  high  character  for 
piety  and  kindness  to  the  Indians.  He  signed  both 
petitions  for  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  He  was 
chosen  on  a  committee  to  provide  a  minister  for 
Sherborne,  and  wa.s  associated  with  the  selectmen 
"  to  grant  town  lots  to  those  that  were  known  among 
the  inhabitants." 

In  1847  a  large  meeting  of  his  descendants  was 
held  in  a  mammoth  tent  on  "  The  Plain,"  and  the 
occasion  was  one  of  great  interest.  Mrs.  Millard 
Filmore,  whose  husband  was  President  of  the  United 
States  two  years  later,  was  present  at  the  celebration  as 
one  of  Henry  Layland's  posterity.  A  granite  monu- 
ment to  their  common  ancestor,  suitably  inscribed, 
was  dedicated  to  his  memory  on  the  same  day  by  hit- 
grateful  descendants,  as  a  part  of  the  exercises  which 
had  been  arranged.  It  stands  at  the  north  side  of 
the  Common. 

Andrew  Pitcher,  the  third  purchaser  of  the  grant 
of  Richard  Parker,  does  not  appear  to  have  settled 
here,  but  sold  his  land  in  lots  or  parcels  to  other 
persons. 

In  1657  or  1658,  Benjamin  Bullard,  George  Fair- 
bank,  John  Hill  and  Thomas  Breck,  having  purchased 
of  the  executors  of  Capt.  Robert  Eayne,  of  Boston,  a 
part  of  his  grant  at  Pawsett  Hill,  removed  here  and 
settled  near  Bogistow  Pond,  south  of  the  land  pur- 
chased by  Thomas  Holbrook  and  divided  their  land 
into  suitable  lots,  built  houses  and  also  erected  a  sub- 
stantial fort,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  at  a  later 
date. 

Benjamin  Bullard  became  one  of  the  foremost  men 
in  the  colony.  He  signed  both  petitions  for  the  in- 
corporation of  the  town,  was  one  of  six  brethren  to 
constitate  the  church  at  its   formation,    served    as 


tithingman  and  as  selectman,  and  was  chosen  to  the 
very  delicate  office  of  seating  the  meeting-house 
when  the  edifice  was  completed.  At  this  day  we  have 
but  little  idea  of  the  responsibility  attached  to  the 
duty  of  assigning  seats  to  the  different  members,  in 
due  order  of  precedence  and  dignity,  so  as  to  give  to 
each  one  their  just  claims,  as  they  were  then  con- 
sidered. He  was  also  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to 
the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  claims,  a  work 
which  had  not  been  completed  by  the  grantees,  but 
was  left  for  the  settlers. 

George  Fairbank  also  took  a  considerable  part  in 
the  business  of  the  new  town  and  seems  to  have  been 
an  orderly  and  esteemed  citizen.  One  of  his  sons, 
Jonathan,  was  the  first  physician  of  Sherborn,  and 
an  important  man  in  his  day.  He  was  selectman 
seven  years  and  town  clerk  three  years.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  old  stone  house  north  of 
Bogistow  Pond,  and  was  drowned  by  falling  through 
the  ice,  in  crossing  from  Jledfield  in  the  night. 

John  Hill  signed  the  petitions  for  incorporation, 
drew  many  lots  of  public  lands,  and  was  assessed  the 
highest  among  the  proprietors  of  Sherborn  to  extin- 
guish Indian  claims  in  1686.  He  was  therefore  a 
man  of  good  property. 

Thomas  Breck  married  a  sister  of  John  Hill,  with 
whom  he  bought  a  portion  of  Robert  Kayne's  grant, 
which  they  then  divided  as  was  the  custom,  so  that 
each  should  have  suitable  portions  of  meadow  and 
upland,  arable  land  and  cedar  swamp.  In  such  divi- 
sions it  was  a  matter  of  prime  importance  that  each 
colonist  should  have  a  portion  of  cedar  woods  from 
which  to  cut  posts  and  rails,  for  they  had  not  then 
learned  that  such  could  be  made  from  other  kinds  of 
wood.  Breck  signed  both  of  the  petitions  for  incor- 
poration, and  his  descendants  remained  living  in  the 
same  locality  until  a  few  years  since. 

Daniel  Morse  purchased  of  Simon  Bradstreet,  the 
grantee,  800  acres  in  the  eastern  part  of  Sherborn, 
and  immediately  settled  upon  it  in  1658,  building  bis 
house  at  or  near  the  present  site  of  the  residence  of 
the  late  Leonard  T.  Morse.  The  whole  tract  was 
called  Morse's  Farm,  and  afterwards  "  The  Farm,"  a 
designation  which  it  retains  to  this  day.  Morse  was 
evidently  a  man  of  rank,  and  acted  as  a  leader  in  the 
new  colony.  In  all  public  meetings  and  elections, 
precedence  was  uniformly  yielded  to  him  as  long  as 
he  lived.  His  son  Obadiah  was  the  first  town  clerk 
and  Representative,  and  also  acted  as  a  schoolmaster 
in  the  town. 

These  were  the  principal  and  permanent  early  set- 
tlers of  the  colony.  Some  others  came,  but  removed 
prior  to  1674.  They  were  men  in  the  prime  of  life, 
of  strong,  determined  character  and  not  easily  dis- 
couraged, and  most  of  them  were  men  of  substance. 
Many  of  their  names  still  live  in  the  persons  of  their 
descendants,  who  are  found  among  the  prominent 
citizens  of  Sherborn  at  this  day.  And  they  required 
all  the  energy  and  endurance  of  which  man  is  capa- 
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ble,  to  subdue  the  wild  lands  "in  the  wilderness  be- 
yond Meadfield,"  and  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  lurking  Indian.  Their  t'arms,  as  has  been  seen, 
were  mostly  in  the  present  southern  part  of  Sher- 
born,  and  included  a  portion  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
Medway,  and  the  colony  was  known  by  the  Indian 
name  of  Bogistow.  It  is  perpetuated  in  the  name 
of  a  meadow,  pond  and  brook,  which  are  so  called  to 
this  day.  In  various  petitions  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Colony  aud  to  the  General  Court,  the  settlers  term 
themselves  "  inhabitants  of  Bogistow,"  aud  "  inhabit- 
ants &  proprietors  of  lands  at  or  near  Boggeatow." 

As  the  colonists  received,  from  time  to  time,  acces- 
sions to  their  numbers,  with  the  prospect  of  further 
additions,  Ihey  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  being 
formed  into  a  town.  .Although  living  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  Medfield,  and  not  included  within 
its  boundd,  they  took  up  privileges  there  aud  became 
enrolled  and  taxed  as  her  citizens,  and  the  births  and 
deaths  in  their  families  were  there  recorded  for 
twenty-five  years. 

But  in  ten  years  after  the  first  settlement  an  effort 
was  made  by  the  colonists  to  gain  recognition  as  a 
town,  and  there  was  prepared  "  The  humble  petition 
of  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bogistow,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  much  honored  General  Court,  7  of  3  mo. 
(May),  1662,"  signed  by  fourteen  heads  of  families. 
The  General  Court  appointed  "  Ephraim  Littlefield 
and  Edward  Jackson  a  Committee  to  view  the  place 
and  return  their  apprehensions."  The  result  seems 
to  have  been  unfavorable,  as  nothing  more  is  seen  in 
the  records  concerning  the  petition.  Of  its  fourteen 
subscribers,  six  removed  and  died  before  1674.  The 
settlement  continued,  however,  and  others  were  added 
to  its  numbers,  both  by  new  arrivals  and  by  the  mar- 
riage and  establishment  of  sous  of  the  first  planters. 
These  were  men  not  easily  daunted  nor  turned  from 
their  purpose  when  they  had  once  determined  to 
settle  themselves  in  the  wilderness  and  form  new 
homes,  and,  eventually,  a  new  town. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1674,  twenty-two  years  after 
the  arrival  of  the  first  pioneers,  the  number  of  fami- 
lies amounted  to  twenty,  and  the  population  to  about 
108.  Capt.  Joseph  Morse,  a  young  man  of  great 
ability,  had  lately  removed  into  the  colony,  and  had 
married  Mehetabel,  a  daughter  of  Nicolas  Wood,  who 
was  the  first  Anglo-American  child  born  here,  the 
date  of  her  birth  being  July  22,  1655.  They  settled 
upon  a  part  of  her  father's  farm  and  built  their  house 
where  Joseph  W.  Barber  now  resides.  Capt.  Morse 
was  a  son  of  Joseph  Morse,  of  Medfield,  and  a 
nephew  of  Colonel  Morse,  of  Cromwell's  army.  He 
inherited  in  his  father's  right,  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  land  on  which  West  Medway  Village  stands. 

In  1674  a  second  petition,  of  which  Capt.  Morse 
was  the  first  signer,  and  probably  the  framer,  was 
presented  to  the  General  Court  October  7th,  and  on 
October  21st  the  Court  granted  the  petition ;  "  and 
the  name  of  the  town  to  be  called  Sherborne." 


As  the  petitioners  were  not  prepared  to  propose 
any  name  for  their  town,  the  General  Court  probably 
assigned,  as  in  similar  instances,  the  name  of  the 
native  place  of  somesettleror  proprietor.  .Sherborne 
(not  Sherboru),  after  which  it  is  named,  is  an  ancient 
town  in  the  northern  part  of  Dorsetshire,  England, 
about  118  miles  west  by  south  from  London.* 

This  name,  by  usage,  wag  gradually  changed  to 
Sherburne,  by  which  the  town  was  known  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  no  more  beautiful  name  could 
have  been  adopted.  But  in  the  year  1852  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  General  Court  to  alter  that  name 
to  "  Sherborn,"  from  a  mistaken  idea  that  such  was 
the  name  of  the  original  town  in  England.  A  most 
thorough  search  has  convinced  the  present  writer 
that  the  name  of  the  Dorsetshire  town  was  "Sher- 
borne ;"  and  the  General  Court  in  session  in  1674 
doubtless  contained  men  who  had  lately  come  from 
the  mother-country  and  were  well-informed  of  the 
correctness  of  that  name,  which  they  then  bestowed 
upon  this  township.  Moreover,  in  the  "  confirma- 
tion "  of  this  grant  by  the  General  Court,  iu  1684, 
"  it  is  ordered  that  the  name  of  the  toune  be  Sher- 
borne" and  that  it  belongs  to  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
town  was  held  January  4, 1674-75,  0.  S.,  and  was  at- 
tended by  Daniel  Morse,  George  Fairbank,  Robert 
Badcock,  Henry  Adams,  Thomas  Holbrook,  Benjamin 
Bullard,  John  Hill,  Henry  Laland,  Joseph  Morse, 
Obadiah  Morse,  Daniel  Morse,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Morse, 
John  Perry  and  Jonathan  Wood.  "  Thomas  Eames 
is  accepted  as  an  inhabitant  of  Shearbom."  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  take  a  view  of  the  land 
granted  by  the  General  Court ;  to  make  an  agree- 
ment with  Thomas  Thurston,  surveyor ,  and  to  treat 
with  Captain  Gookin  and  others  concerning  an  ex- 
change of  land  with  Natick. 

Another  meeting  was  held  March  8,  1675,  and  it 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  ex- 
change of  land  with  Natick  in  order  to  make  their 
township  more  compact  and  more  easily  accessible. 
They  had  fairly  compensated  the  Indians  for  the  land 
already  possessed,  and  had  received  from  them  a  deed 
of  the  territory.  In  the  language  of  that  day  they 
"  had  extinguished  the  Indian  title."  But  this  terri- 
tory was  very  irregular  in  form,  extending  in  one  di- 
rection from  the  Charles  to  the  Sudbury  River,  and 
in  the  other  from  the  Natick  line  to  Hopkinton  and 
Bellingham.  And  as  portions  of  some  previons  grants 
were  taken  out,  the  land  assigned  to  Sherborn  has 
been  compared  in  shape  to  a  huge  windmill  whose 
north  and  west  arms  were  joined  together.  Owing  to 
interraptions  which  will  soon  appear  it  was  more  than 
two  years  before  the  exchange  with  Natick  of  4000 
acres  of  land  for  the  same  number  of  acres  near  Hop- 
kinton was  considered,  and  it  was  finally  four  years 
before  that  exchange  was  completed.  These  negotia- 
tions and  all  other  business,  excepting  that  which  was 
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imperatively  required,  were  soon  suspended  by  an 
event  of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception, 
and  which  required  the  undivided  energies  of  the 
colonists  and  prevented  all  action  for  the  benefit  of 
the  town  for  nearly  two  years.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  the  horror  of  an  Indian  war.  The  able  and 
wily  Phyip,  chief  of  the  Warn  panoags  or  Pokanokets, 
(not  of  the  Narragansetts,  as  has  been  sometimes 
thought,  although  the  latter  tribe  was  drawn  into  the 
struggle  by  Philip,  as  were  many  other  tribes  hitherto 
friendly),  had  taken  the  war-path  and  was  determined 
to  effect  the  complete  extinction  of  the  new  race.  He 
little  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  as  the  sequel 
will  show.  Let  us  imagine,  if  possible,  the  condition 
of  our  new  inhabitants,  who  were  just  becoming  well 
established  and  had  subdued  to  some  extent  the  rough 
forest  land.  They  had  accomplished  their  long-cher- 
ished desire  of  receiving  incorporation  as  a  town  and 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  privileges  which  it 
would  confer  and  the  inconveniences  which  it  would 
abate.  They  could  now  have  a  church  of  their  own 
within  a  reasonable  distance,  and  they  could  direct 
their  own  town  business  and  make  their  own  rules 
and  regulations  therefor.  But  now  the  dreaded  In- 
dian, who,  when  e.Tcited,knew  neither  fear  nor  mercy, 
had  declared  war  against  them,  and  not  merely  a 
common  war,  but  a  war  of  extermination.  Philip 
publicly  declared  on  a  paper  which  he  posted  on  the 
bridge  between  Medfield  and  Bogistow  that  the  In- 
dians "  will  war  this  21  years  if  you  will,"  indicating 
his  determination  to  continue  fighting  long  enough  to 
cut  off  all  the  English  people  and  exciting  a  corre- 
sponding consternation  in  their  minds.  As  if  further 
to  harrow  their  feelings,  he  stated  in  the  same  notice 
that  "  the  Indians  loose  nothing  but  their  lives.  You 
must  loose  your  fair  houses  and  cattle."  There  was 
much  truth  in  these  words  and  the  settlers  keenly  felt 
the  force  of  them  and  the  misery  of  their  situation 
was  increased  thereby. 

As  soon  as  they  heard  that  the  Indians  under  Philip 
were  moving  in  this  direction,  they  repaired  to  their 
garrisoned  houses,  two  of  which  were  erected  at  that 
time.  The  larger  and  better  of  these  was  situated  on 
the  farm  of  Benjamin  Bullard,  near  the  buildings  of 
the  late  Daniel  W.  Bullard,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
town.  The  other  was  at  the  homestead  of  Daniel 
Morse,  Sr.  Three  other  garrisons  were  afterwards 
built,  which  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  in  this  con- 
nection. One  was  near  the  homestead  of  the  late 
Captain  John  Leland,  and  not  far  from  the  ancient 
house  now  occupied  by  Charles  Leland ;  one  near 
Holbrook's  mills ;  and  another  at  the  north  of  Ed- 
ward's plain  (probably  so  called  from  Edward  West, 
who  then  owned  that  whole  tract  of  land),  near  the 
house  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Dowse. 

The  garrison-house  on  the  land  of  Benjamin  Bull- 
ard was  carefully  and  systematically  constructed  by 
himself  and  eight  neighbors  who  knew  something  of 
the  traits  of  the  Indiana  and  knew  that  no  depend- 


ence could  be  placed  upon  their  continued  friendship, 
notwithstanding  that  they  had  been  treated  fairly 
and  equitably  by  themselves.  They  felt  that  they 
must  be  prepared  for  depredations  and  assaults.  And 
accordingly  these  garrisons  were  built  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  according  as  new  settlements  were 
made;  and  in  case  of  any  suspicion  or  alarm  of  an 
invasion  by  the  red  men,  whether  by  day  or  night,  all 
the  families  in  the  neighborhoods  repaired  to  the 
nearest  garrison  and  lived  there,  sometimes  for  con- 
siderable spaces  of  time.  These  were  their  places  of 
refuge  for  as  many  as  two  generations,  and  here  many 
of  their  children  were  born  The  garrison  we  are  now 
considering  was  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Boeis- 
tow  Pond,  on  a  bank  having  the  exten.sive  "  Broad 
Meadows  "  to  the  east  and  northwest.  The  intervening 
strip  of  land  was  burned  over  so  as  to  afford  an  unin- 
terrupted view  of  the  country  and  to  cut  off  all  shel- 
ter for  the  lurking  foe.  The  house  itself  was  built  in  a 
superior  manner,  and  was  a  spacious  and  regular  fort- 
ress nearly  seventy  feet  long  and  two  stories  high,  all  of 
faced  stone  brought  from  a  quarry  about  a  mile 
distant,  and  laid  in  clay  mortar.  It  had  a  double 
row  of  port-holes  on  all  sides,  lined  with  white  oak 
plank,  and  flaring  inward  so  as  require  no  one  to  ex- 
pose hiKself  before  them,  while,  by  taking  cross-aims 
they  could  direct  their  fire  to  any  point  of  the  com- 
pass, or  to  several  points  at  once  if  needed.  It  was 
lighted  and  entered  at  the  south  end,  overlooking  the 
pond,  where  the  bank  was  so  low  that  enemies  in  lev- 
eling at  the  high  windows  would  only  lodge  bullets  in 
the  plank  chamber  floor  or  in  the  roof  of  the  fortress. 
The  second  story  was  set  apart  for  the  women  and 
children,  and  a  separate  room  was  provided  for  the 
sick.  Here,  theu,  our  southern  colonists  assembled, 
with  suitable  preparations  for  subsistence,  when  the 
news  had  reached  them  that  Philip  was  on  the  war- 
path. 

Of  the  other  garrison-house  at  the  residence  of  the 
venerable  Daniel  Morse,  we  have  not  as  particular 
information.  But  it  was  doubtless  solidly  constructed 
and  had  adequate  means  of  defence,  as  we  do  not 
hear  that  any  persons  were  killed  thereby  the  enemy. 
It  is  believed  that  the  only  persons  who  sought  refuge 
there  belonged  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Morse,  including 
his  sons  and  daughters  and  their  families  ;  not  a 
small  number,  however,  as  he  had  nine  children,  and 
some  grandchildren  were  born  before  the  time  of 
Philip's  war.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
strongholds  were  not  used  until  the  invasion  by  Phil- 
ip ;  for  the  inhabitants  had  been  accustomed  to  flee 
to  their  protecting  walls  from  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  on  any  alarm  or  report  of  hostile  Indians. 
This  they  were  obliged  to  do  for  many  years  before 
and  after  the  war,  for  we  learn  that  Capt.  John 
Golden,  who  did  not  settle  in  Sherborn  (now  in  the 
bounds  of  HoUiston)  before  1705  was,  with  his  family, 
repeatedly  driven,  by  alarms  of  Indians,  to  the  gar- 
rison that  stood  near  the  house  of  the  late  John  Le- 
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land,  Esq.  In  fact,  the  settlers  were  obliged  to  be 
constantly  on  their  guard  against  Indian  depredations 
for  a  great  length  of  time. 

A  communication  from  Daniel  Morse,  probably  di- 
rected to  Crovernor  Leverett,  is  of  interest  at  this 
point  of  the  history.  It  reads,  "  May  it  please  your 
Worship,  prostrating  my  humble  service  to  your 
Worship,  I  made  bold  lately  to  request  your  help  o( 
four  men  to  be  the  garrison  at  my  house,  which  is  for 
my  family  and  my  son  with  me,  most  being  married 
men  .  I  humbly  prosecute  my  request  that  so  it  might 
be  that  I  might  have  four  men  out  of  Medfield,  and 
that  Edward  West  and  Benjamin  Fisk  (sona-in-law) 
might  be  two  of  them,  they  living  in  the  remote  part 
of  Medfield  next  my  farm  and  they  being  willing  to 
come  if  liberty  by  authority  were  given  that  they 
might  be  imprest  by  authority  to  be  ready  when  I 
shall  call  for  them.  Thus  I  make  bold,  humbly  beg- 
ging the  everlasting  blessing  and  constant  presence  o) 
the  Almighty  to  be  with  your  Worship."  This  letter 
was  dated  "Sherborne,  26,  11, 1675-76,"  or  February 
26,  1675-76,  and  is  endorsed,  "  Granted  for  the  pres- 
ent." It  is  obviously  true  that  Mr.  Morse  had  pre- 
viously made  a  similar  request,  and  that  as  soon  as 
the  Indians  had  attacked  Medfield,  he. renewed  or 
"  prosecuted  ''  that  request,  not  knowing  how  soon  in 
turn  he  might  be  assaulted. 

The  bold  attack  upon  Medfield  was  made  on  the 
2l8t  day  of  February,  1675-76,  with  300  warriors. 
They  had  been  in  astate  of  continual  warfare  since  the 
previous  June,  assaulting  tarst  the  settlements  in 
the  Plymouth  Colony  and  in  Rhode  Island,  and  then 
appearing  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  various  parts 
of  Massachusetts  and  Southern  New  Hampshire. 
The  town  of  Lancaster,  in  this  State,  was  attacked  and 
nearly  destroyed,  but  eleven  days  before  the  raid 
upon  Jledfield.  This  latter  was  a  daring  deed,  because 
the  town  was  so  near  Boston,  was  well  supplied  with 
garrison-houses  and  200  soldiers  were  quartered  there. 
Sentinels  kept  a  careful  watch,  and  on  Sunday,  aa  the 
people  were  returning  from  public  worship,  one  or  two 
Indians  were  seen  on  the  neighboring  hills,  which 
excited  some  suspicion. 

At  dawn  of  day  a  force  of  300  Indians,  led  by  King 
Philip  himself,  suddenly  awakened  the  inhabitants 
by  the  unearthly  war-whoop.  The  torch  and  the 
tomahawk  were  applied  without  mercy,  and  at  least 
fifty  persons  were  murdered  and  a  large  part  of  the 
buildings  reduced  to  ashes. 

Among  the  people  massacred  at  Medfield  was  the 
respected  Lieutenant  Henry  .Vdams,  one  of  the  chief 
settlers  of  the  town  and  a  considerable  owner  of  land 
in  Sherborn.  We  have  thus  mentioned  the  surprise 
and  conflagration  :it  Medfield,  because  its  inhabitants 
were  closely  associated  with  our  settlers  at  Bogiatow, 
and  because  it  is  probable  that  the  first  attack  on 
Bullard'.s  garrison  at  the  latter  place  was  made  after 
the  retreat  of  the  savages  from  Medfield.  Ou  the 
same  day  Jonathan  Wood,  a  son  of  Nicholas  Wood, 


the  first  settler,  was  killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  probably  during  their  retreat ;  and  his 
brother  Eleazer  fell  at  his  side  beneath  the  toma- 
hawk, and  was  scalped  and  left  for  dead.  He  recov- 
ered, however,  but  was  ever  afterwards  depressed  in 
mind,  and  peculiar.  The  widow  of  Jonathan  died 
the  next  day  in  Bullard's  fortress,  after  giving  birth 
to  their  only  child.  Silence.  The  latter  afterwards 
married  John  Holbrook,  and  settled  where  Jonathan 
Holbrook,  one  of  her  descendants,  formerly  resided 
near  his  mills,  on  land  inherited  from  her  father. 
John  Holbrook  was  a  son  of  the  original  settler, 
Thomas  Holbrook. 

The  garrison  or  block -house  of  Benjamin  BuUard 
was  constructed  with  great  care  and  solidity,  as  has 
been  seen.  It  is  probable  that  all  of  the  women  and 
children  and  many  and  perhaps  all  of  the  men  liv- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  settlement  repaired  to  this 
refuge  as  soon  hs  they  were  informed  that  Indians 
were  in  the  neighborhood.  And  it  may  be  true  that 
the  brothers  Wood,  who  were  so  violently  assaulted, 
bad  gone  out  from  the  fortress  for  a  reconnoissance, 
and  had  met  the  enemy  sooner  than  they  expected. 
Either  on  the  same  day  on  which  Medfield  was  de- 
stroyed, or  soon  after  that  time,  this  fort  was  besieg- 
ed by  a  body  of  Philip's  warriors.  But  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  colonists  for  just  such  an  event  had  been 
carefully  made.  There  was  no  shelter  for  the  foe. 
They  must  approach  the  garrison  over  open  fields, 
and  the  unerring  aim  of  its  inmates,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  could  be  taken  at  various  angles,  proved 
so  destructive  to  the  red  men  that  they  nearly  gave 
up  the  assault  in  despair. 

What  should  they  do  to  reach  the  hated  foe  ? 
What  rould  they  do?  The  solid  white  oak  timbers  of 
the  fortress  forbade  successful  attempts  to  storm  the 
stronghold  from  an  open  approach  where  multitudes 
would  be  picked  off  by  the  muskets  of  the  English. 
The  cunning  of  the  wily  Indian  was  apparently  foiled, 
when  one,  wiser  than  the  rest,  thought  of  the  torch. 
Wood  would  burn,  be  it  ever  so  hard  and  solid,  and 
ihey  had  a  device  before  employed,  for  conveying  fire 
to  a  building  without  the  direct  agency  of  human 
hands,  and  without  exposing  themselves  in  person  to 
the  fatal  gun-barrel  projected  through  the  loop-holes 
before  them.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  garri- 
son-house was  placed  on  the  side  of  a  hill  descending 
to  the  meadows  which  border  Charles  River.  The 
plan  of  the  Indians,  which  they  soon  proceeded  to 
execute,  was  to  fill  a  cart  with  flax,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
from  the  top  of  the  declivity  above  the  fortress  push 
it  down  against  the  doomed  building,  which  must  in- 
evitably take  fire  from  the  burning  mass.  Then  the 
colonists  would  either  be  destroyed  by  the  conflagra- 
tion, or  be  driven  outside,  when  they  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  savages.  But  "  man  proposes  and  God 
disposes."  Although  a  clear  and  open  course  was 
doubtless  selected  for  the  descent  oi  the  cart,  it  devi- 
ated a  little  from  the  straight  track  and  utruck  a  rock 
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which  arrested  its  progress  and  there  burned  itself  to 
ashes  without  damage  to  anybody.  With  howls  of 
rage  and  disappointment  the  baffled  savages  retreated 
and  gave  up  the  siege,  and  our  settlers  were  saved. 

Then  was  great  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  to  God, 
who  had  mercifully  interposed  to  shield  them  from  a 
horrible  form  of  death.  Some  two  months  later  the 
Indians  again  attacked  the  fort,  but  on  this  occasion 
our  ancestors  sallied  forth  and  punished  them  so  se- 
verely that  "  they  never  dared  to  show  their  faces 
there  afterwards."  The  walls  of  this  fortress  stood 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  this  time,  and 
with  care  might  have  been  preserved  to  this  day,  had 
the  owner  of  the  land  realized  their  interest  and  val- 
ue to  posterity.  The  rock  which  stopped  the  cart 
may  still  be  seen. 

For  several  months  after  the  attack  on  Medfield, 
Philip  and  his  band  continued  their  devastating  ex- 
cursions in  various  parts  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Plym- 
outh Colony  and  Connecticut.  He  excited  conster- 
nation and  terror  wherever  he  appeared,  and  caused 
the  destruction  of  many  lives  and  much  property. 
But  our  colonists  by  no  means  abandoned  the  defence, 
and  in  many  cases  they  were  victorious  in  the  en- 
counters. They  were  gradually  becoming  more  fa- 
miliar with  Indian  warfare,  and  had  some  noble 
leaders  amongst  their  number.  Col.  Benjamin 
Church  being  one  of  the  most  bold  and  efficient. 
They  had  come  to  this  country  to  stay,  and  although 
their  numbers  were  decimated  by  this  unhappy  strug- 
gle, they  had  no  thought  of  abandoning  their  settle- 
ments, but  only  of  fighting  to  the  bitter  end.  As  the 
months  passed  on,  their  condition  relative  to  the 
aborigines  slowly  improved. 

They  gained  more  victories,  they  gained  some  ac- 
ceaeions  from  the  ranks  of  the  Indians,  who  were  not 
only  indined  for  their  individual  safety  to  turn  lo  the 
winning  side,  but  in  many  cases  made  the  change 
because  they  became  disaffected  with  Philip.  Some 
of  the  Indians  began  to  complain  that  Philip  had 
drawn  them  into  a  war  from  which  they  were  not 
reaping  the  benefits  promised  by  him,  and  which  they 
expected.  Although  tliey  knew  that  they  had  in- 
flicted great  damage  upon  the  colonies,  still  their 
own  condition  was  not  improved.  They  were  unable 
to  plant  their  usual  crops,  and  were  oflen  reduced  to 
great  straits  for  sufficient  food.  They  were  constantly 
watched  and  followed  by  the  English  soldiers,  now 
well  organized,  and  were  obliged  to  retire  to  swamps 
and  other  inaccessible  places,  from  which  they  would 
suddenly  rush  forth  to  their  work  of  massacre  and 
ruin,  and  again  disappear  as  suddenly.  In  short, 
many  of  the  Indians  and  even  some  tribes  were  be- 
coming tired  of  the  contest  from  which  they  reaped 
so  little  ultimate  advantage. 

Philip  was  forced  by  his  impatient  warriors  to  com- 
mence the  war  before  he  was  prepared  to  do  so,  and 
before  his  plans  were  fully  matured  ;  and  he  suffered 
corresponding  disadvantages  in  pursuing  the  conflict. 


He  had  also  some  good  traits  of  character,  as  he  did 
not  forget  those  who  had  befriended  him  previously, 
and  in  many  instances  used  his  authority  and  influ- 
ence to  protect  them.  A  family  by  the  name  of 
Leonard,  of  Taunton,  was  a  notable  instance  of  this 
protecting  care,  and  ns  long  as  he  lived  Philip  gave 
strict  orders  that  Taunton  should  be  the  last  town  to 
be  attacked.  It  is  believed,  also,  that  he  did  not 
countenance  the  torture  and  cruelty  that  were  often 
practiced  by  his  subordinates,  and  prevented  them 
when  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  did 
not  always  temper  victory  with  mercy.  They  some- 
times beheaded  and  otherwise  mutilated  the  bodies 
of  Indians  and  squaws  whom  they  had  killed,  in  a 
manner  that  was  neither  humane  nor  politic.  It  was 
not  politic  because  it  aroused  anew  the  vindictive 
pa-ssions  of  the  red  men,  and  led  them  to  commit 
fresh  atrocities.  The  settlers  had  naturally  become 
exasperated  with  the  murderous  acts  of  their  foes,  and 
regarded  them  merely  as  savages  and  heathen  for 
whom  no  treatment  was  too  severe.  In  many  cases 
they  sent  to  the  West  Indies  those  whom  they  cap- 
tured alive,  men,  women  and  children,  and  un- 
justifiably sold  them  into  slavery,  and  thus  provoked 
the  Indians  to  fresh  outrages. 

The  summer  of  lti76  had  now  arrived,  and  Philip 
was  drawing  toward  the  end  of  his  career.  His  wife 
and  children  bad  been  taken  and  killed  or  told,  his 
Indian  allies  were  forsaking  him,  and  his  own  band 
was  greatly  reduced  in  numbers.  He  had  become 
disheartened.  He  secluded  himself  in  forests  and 
swamps,  and  his  enemies  were  diligently  seeking  his 
life.  At  length  an  Indian  whom  he  had  offended 
came  to  Captain  Church  and  offered  to  show  him  the 
place  of  Philip's  concealment,  in  a  swamp  near 
Mount  Hope.  Captain  Church  disposed  of  his  force 
with  great  skill,  surrounding  the  swamp  and  also 
posted  men  in  ambush  in  various  places.  In  at- 
tempting to  flee,  Philip  ran  into  an  ambush  where 
were  hidden  a  white  man  and  the  Indian  who  had 
brought  the  information,  named  Alderman.  The 
white  soldier  first  aimed  at  the  chieftain,  but  his  gun 
missed  fire.  He  then  directed  the  Indian  to  fire. 
Says  Abbott,  "  X  sharp  report  rang  through  the 
forest,  and  two  bullets,  for  the  gun  was  double 
charged,  passed  almost  directly  through  the  heart  of 
the  heroic  warrior.  For  an  instant  the  majestic 
frame  of  the  chieftain,  as  he  stood  erect,  quivered 
from  the  shock,  and  then  he  fell  heavy  and  stone  dead 
in  the  mud  and  water  of  the  swamp." 

Thus  the  directing  brain  and  the  skillful  hand  were 
removed,  and  the  power  of  the  Indians  and  their 
ability  to  harm  the  colonists  began  to  wane  from  that 
day. 

Philip,  or  Pometacom,  the  great  sachem  of  the 
Wampanoags,  was  dead.  His  followers  had  received 
a  severe  lesson,  and  had  learned  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  the  English  inhabitants.  They  did  not, 
therefore,  take  any  further  concerted  action  against 
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the  people  of  Massachusstts ;  bat  they  kept  the  latter 
in  suspense  and  in  constant  preparation  for  surprise 
by  isolated  forays  in  small  bands.  The  great  body  of 
the  Indians  transferred  the  seat  of  operations  to  the 
district  of  Maine  and  the  province  of  New  Hampshire, 
where  they  hoped  to  find  the  inhabitants  less  familiar 
with  the  character  of  savage  warfare,  and  where  they 
inflicted  an  immense  amount  of  misery.  So  greatly 
were  the  people  depopulated,  and  so  greatly  were  the 
survivors  alarmed,  that  there  wps  no  settlement  re- 
maining east  of  Portland  excepting  one  garrison. 
This  dreadful  warfare  continued  for  eighteen  montht- 
after  the  death  of  Philip.  Finally  the  Indians  them- 
selves, who  had  suffered  greatly  also  by  death  and 
starvation,  sued  for  peace  in  February,  1678,  and 
terras  were  settled  between  the  sachems  and  the  com- 
missioners from  Massachusetts,  not  wholly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  English,  but  considered  preferable 
by  them  to  a  continuance  of  hostilities.  It  was  still 
many^ears,  however,  before  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England  could  pursue  their  daily  avocations  in  peace 
and  security. 

Besides  the  losses  already  mentioned  in  Sherborn, 
the  house  of  Thomas  Eames,  at  the  north  part  of  the 
town,  now  in  Framingham,  was  burned  by  the  In- 
dians during  his  absence  from  home,  in  February, 
1676-77,  his  wife  and  some  children  murdered  and 
others  taken  into  captivity. 

As  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  in  this  State  as 
the  people  could  resume  their  occupations,  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  exchange  of  lands  with  Natick 
was  again  considered.  The  report  of  the  committee 
chosen  by  the  General  Court  was  favorable  to  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  Court  approved 
the  return  provided  that  the  tract  of  land  (now  in 
Framingham)  belonging  to  Thomas  Danforth,  E^q., 
Deputy-Governor,  be  excepted.  Finally,  after  much 
consideration  and  discussion,  articles  of  agreement 
for  the  exchange  of  the  lands  were  drawn  up  and 
signed  "  upon  this  sixteenth  day  of  April,  1679,"  by 
Daniel  Morse,  Sr.,  Thomas  Eames,  Henry  Lealand 
and  Obediah  Morse,  in  behalf  of  the  town  of  Sher- 
born on  the  one  part,  and  by  Wabon,  Pimbow, 
Thomas  Tray,  John  Awonsamage,  Sr.,  Peter  Ephraim 
and  Daniel  Takawombpait,  on  behalf  of  the  town  of 
Natick  on  the  other  part.  The  4000  acres  of  land 
thus  acquired  by  Sherborn  was  bounded  northeast 
by  Natick,  southeast,  southwest  and  we?t  by  Sher- 
borne, and  west  and  northwest  by  Mr.  Danforth's 
farm.  And  Sherborn  agreed  to  give  in  compensa- 
tion 4000  acres  of  laud  lying  towards  Hopkinton, 
and  "the  full  and  just  quantity  of  200  bushels  of  In- 
dian grain,  to  be  paid  one-half  in  hand,  or  at  de- 
mand, and  the  other  half  the  last  of  March  next 
ensuing,"  which  would  be  about  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  agreement.  Peter  Ephraim,  above-men- 
tioned, owned  land  near  Peter's  Hill,  which  was  so 
named  on  that  account,  and  between  that  hill  and 
Brush  Hill ;  and  one  article  of  the  agreement  allowed 


him  to  "  enjoy  the  land  Le  hath  broken  up  within 
that  tract,"  and  "  to  add  thereunto  so  much  more  as 
may  make  the  lot  twelve  acres,  with  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  meadow ;  but  to  be  under  the  government  of 
the  township  of  Sherborne,  as  the  English  are."  It 
is  gratifying  to  observe,  in  the  fourth  article,  that  a 
lot  of  fifty  acres  was  set  out  and  appropriated  forever 
"  to  the  use  of  a  free  school  for  teaching  the  English 
and  Indian  children  there  the  English  tongue  and 
other  sciences."  Thus  at  this  early  day  the  care  for 
the  education  of  her  children  which  has  ever  distin- 
guished Massachusetts  was  notably  shown,  and  thus 
was  planted  the  seed  which  has  grown  and  blossomed 
forth  into  our  magnificent  system  of  common  schooli. 
This  exchange  of  lands,  now  happily  completed,  was 
a  measure  of  great  importance  to  the  new  town.  It 
rendered  their  territory  more  compact  in  form,  more 
easily  governed  and  mnch  more  convenient  for  the 
inhabitants  in  their  attendance  on  meetings  and  in 
the  transaction  of  public  business. 

During  the  same  year,  1679,  the  famous  "  social 
compact "  was  adopted.  It  was  a  very  usefnl  instru- 
ment, and  showed  great  wisdom  and  forethought. 
After  a  suitable  preamble,  it  says  :  "  We,  the  per- 
sons whose  names  are  next  under-written,  for  the 
prevention  of  questions  and  mistakes,  do  order  and 
determine,  and  reeolve  as  followeth."  Article  first 
provides  that  all  persons  whatsoever  receiving  grants 
of  land  from  the  town  shall  become  subject  to  all  the 
orders  of  the  town,  provided  that  they  be  not  repug- 
nant to  any  orders  of  the  General  Conrt,  and  that  all 
such  grantees  "shall,  for  the  firm  engagement  of  him- 
self and  bis  successors,  thereunto  subscribe  his  name 
to  our  town-book,  or  otherwise  his  grant  shall  be  of 
none  effect."  In  article  second  it  is  agreed  that 
"questions,  differences  or  contentious  "  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration,  and  shall  be  settled  in  that  way 
whenever  possible ;  sind  in  the  third  article  it  is  also 
agreed  that  they  would  "  faithfully  endeavor  "  that 
onl^  such  persons  should  be  received  into  the  town- 
ship as  they  believed  to  be  "  honest,  peaceable  and 
free  from  scandal  and  erroneous  opinions."  In  arti- 
ticle  fourth  it  is  stipulated  that  none  of  the  inhabit- 
ants shall,  for  seven  years,  "  upon  any  pretence  what- 
soever, without  the  consent  oT  the  Selectmen,"  sell 
or  in  any  other  manner  convey  to  others  any  part  of 
the  land  which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  the 
town,  "  except  to  some  formerly  accepted  by  our  so- 
ciety ;  always  provided  that  this  shall  in  no  sort  preju- 
dice or  hinder  any  heirs  at  common  law."  This 
provision  was  obviously  intended  to  exclude  persons 
of  disreputable  character,  and  such  as  might  create 
dissensions  in  the  community. 

The  compact  is  signed  by  thirty-two  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, and  probably  included  all  the  land-owners  in 
the  township,  and  it  was  ratified  and  allowed  by  a 
vote  of  the  General  Court. 

The  article  requiring  grantees  to  hold  their  lands 
for  at  least  seven  years,  was  also  designed  to  secure 
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permanency  of  occupation.  The  settlers  had  en- 
deavored, by  liberal  offers  of  land  at  low  prices,  and, 
in  some  cases,  even  without  compensation,  to  induce 
persons  to  take  farms  and  become  inhabitants  of  the 
new  town  ;  and  it  was  now  desirable  to  retain  all  who 
had  arrived,  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  form  homes  and  become  attached  to  the 
land,  with  the  hope  that  they  would  thus  become 
permanent  residents,  and  assist  by  their  contributions 
and  labors  for  the  public  good  in  building  up  the  new 
community.  They  believed  that  a  man  should  be- 
come a  part  of  the  body  politic  not  merely  for  his 
own  advantage,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  acting  his 
part  in  the  councils  of  the  town,  and  of  promoting 
tbe  general  welfare. 

The  inhabitants,  having  settled  the  great  question 
of  the  exchange  of  lands  with  Natick,  now  thought 
it  time  to  give  attention  to  the  proper  business  of  a 
town,  the  administr.ition  of  its  internal  affairs  having 
been  postponed  on  account  of  more  urgent  matters. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  February,  1679  (1678-11  mo. 
-1  day),  it  was  voted  that  five  men  be  chosen  as  select- 
men,— Daniel  Morse,  Sr.,  George  Fairbanks,  Ed- 
ward West,  Thomas  Eames,  Obadiah  Morse.  This 
was  the  first  Board  of  Selectmen  chosen,  and  they 
served  for  ten  years.  Obadiah  Morse,  who  had  been 
chosen  early  in  1676  to  keep  the  records  of  Sherborn, 
was  now  formally  elected  town  clerk.  He  also  kept 
such  records  pertaining  to  the  church  as  were  not  re- 
corded on  the  books  of  the  town.  But  as  there  was 
but  one  church  in  the  town  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  its  early  records  were  entered  with  the  records 
of  the  secular  business. 

The  people  also  felt  the  need  of  establishing  a 
church  and  engaging  a  pastor,  as  these  were  among 
the  prime  objects  of  their  desire  to' form  themselves 
into  a  new  and  separate  community.  Moreover,  the 
General  Court,  in  the  previous  year,  1678,  had 
granted  them  freedom  from  one  siugle  rate  in  a  year 
for  the  three  following  years,  provided  "  they  be  sup- 
plied with  an  able  minister;  "  and  they  felt  that  in 
order  to  avail  themselves  of  this  offer  they  must  soon 
secure  a  spiritual  adviser.  In  1677  they  had  voted  to 
raise  thirty  pounds  per  year  for  that  purpose,  but 
they  had  accomplished  no  more.  In  1679  they  voted 
to  pay  for  the  "  maintenance  of  the  minister  £40  per 
year  by  the  inhabitants— £20  in  money  and  £20  in 
good  country  pay  as  is  most  suitable  to  the  minister — 
and  to  build  a  suitable  house."  They  also  chose  a 
committee  "  for  the  settling  the  minister  amongst  us, 
Mr.  Gooking  or  some  other  minister  as  God  shall  di- 
rect." 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  their  ar- 
rangements for  the  establishing  of  public  worship 
was  an  obstinate  disagreement  concerning  the  loca- 
tion of  the  meeting-house.  All  of  the  earlier  settlers 
excepting  Daniel  Morse  resided  in  the  southern 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  as  they  had  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  colony  practically  transacted  the  public 


business  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  judg- 
ment, they  thought  they  had  a  right  to  decide  so 
important  a  matter  as  the  location  of  the  meeting- 
house. They  naturally  desired  that  it  should  be 
placed  at  a  point  not  far  from  their  own  houses,  and 
had  staked  out  a  lot  on  a  hill  which  is  believed  to  be 
near  the  present  South  Cemetery.  The  dwellers  on 
Edward's  Plain  and  those  in  the  more  northerly  por- 
tions of  the  town  were  dissatisfied  with  this  allot- 
ment, and  wished  for  a  spot  more  nearly  equi-distant 
from  the  extremities  of  the  township.  But  the  south- 
ern inhabitants  insisted  upon  their  choice,  and  had 
laid  out  roads  diverging  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
town.  The  other  party  was  equally  obstinate,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  contention  nothing  was  accom- 
plished. 

A  committee  was  chosen  to  build  a  suitable 
house  for  a  minister.  But  the  former  committee, 
lelected  to  engage  a  suitable  minister,  reported  in 
1680  that  "  except  the  inhabitants  do  agree  to  what 
was  done  by  that  committee  in  '79,  7  mo.,  they  see  no 
likelihood  of  obtaining  Jlr.  Daniel  Gookin  to  settle 
among  us."  Affairs  were  complicated,  and  it  seemed 
impossible  for  the  people  to  untangle  the  net  which 
they  had  wound  about  themselves.  Discouraged  at 
last,  the  venerable  Daniel  Morse,  Sr.,  Dea.  Benoni 
Larned  and  others,  in  1680,  petitioned  the  General 
Court  imploring  "  aid  that  they  may  be  relieved  of 
their  difficulties,  professing  a  desire  to  settle  a  pious 
and  able  minister,  without  which  their  hopeful  plan- 
tation would  be  ruined  and  they  and  their  wives  and 
children  be  forced  either  to  live  like  heathen,  without 
God's  Sabbath  and  ordinances,  or  remove." 

In  answer  to  this  petition  the  Court  appointed  an 
advisory  committee  to  repair  to  Sherborn  and  en- 
deavor to  settle  the  differences  among  its  inhabitants. 
.Although  the  committee  was  invested  with  power  to 
decide  the  questions  submitted  to  them,  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  secured  a  complete  reconciliation,  and 
their  return  to  the  Court  was  placed  on  file,  "  not  per- 
fected." Then  the  Great  and  General  Court  seem  to 
have  thought  it  time  to  settle  the  disputes  of  the  con- 
tumacious inhabitants  by  using  the  strong  arm  of 
authority  ;  and  they  appointed  and  empowered"  Wm. 
Stoughton,  Tho.  Savage  and  John  Richards,  Esqs.,  a 
committee  to  order  and  governe  tbe  prudentialls  of 
the  said  town  for  three  years  next  commencing,  as  to 
laying  out  lotts,  and  raysing  of  taxes."  The  town 
could  do  nothing  but  submit,  for  the  authority  of  the 
Court  was  paramount  and  at  that  time  supreme ;  and, 
to  their  credit  be  it  said,  Ihey  submitted  gracefully 
and  dutifully. 

The  new  committee  soon  decided  the  question  of 
the  location  of  the  meeting-house  and  placed  it  in  the 
more  central  position,  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  the 
First  Pari.sh  of  our  day.  It  was  finished  in  1684-85. 
.\nd  this  has  always  remained  the  situation  of  a 
church  edifice,  a  second  one  being  completed  in  1726 
and  enlarged  in  1770  by  inserting  twenty  feet  in  the 
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middle  of  the  building;  and  a  third,  the  present 
meeting-house,  being  built  iu  1830. 

Before  the  town  had  obtained  a  minister,  divine 
service  was  held  for  some  years  in  the  house  of  C.ipt. 
Joseph  Morse,  and  Edward  West  acted  as  a  lay-reader. 
A  grant  was  made  by  the  town  to  Capt.  Morse  for  the 
accommodation  thus  received,  and  concessions  were 
also  made  to  Mr.  West.  In  1679  a  grant  of  land  was 
voted  to  the  latter  "  in  case  he  should  stay  in  Sherburn 
one  year  from  the  date  hereof,  if  the  town  have  not  a 
minister  settled.  If  there  be  a  minister  settled,  then 
to  be  ia  the  same  condition  with  other  inhabitants." 

The  year  1G81  had  now  arrived,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants were  ready  at  last  to  proceed  to  the  actual  busi- 
ness of  obtaining  and  settling  a  minister.  Early  in 
the  year  a  committee,  consisting  of  Daniel  Morse,  Sr., 
Joseph  Morse  and  Edward  West,  three  of  the  best 
men,  was  chosen  to  treat  with  a  minister  with  a  view 
to  his  settlement.  After  inquiry  concerning  "  Mr. 
Gushing,"  they  again  applied  to  Mr.  Gookiu  with 
better  success.  In  the  same  year,  doubtless,  Mr. 
Gookiu  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  r,  wUose  name  id  hereby  subscribcil,  do  freely  and  fully  engage  to 
remuiu  iu  tlie  work  of  tlio  uiiiiidtry  ut  dberborne  so  lou^us  I  ciiu  live  iu 
sail!  pUce,  60  IU  to  uttecd  to  my  work  without  disti-uetiun. 

"  Daniel  Gooki>',  Jn." 

The  salary  which  the  town  agreed  to  pay  Mr. 
Gookin  was  "  twenty  pounds  in  money,  and  twenty 
pouuds  in  country  pay,  such  as  we  raise  ourselves;" 
and  when  the  minister  should  have  a  family  and  the 
inhabitants  iucieased  in  number,  they  agreed,  "  then 
to  augment  his  allowance."  This  stipend  seems 
small  to  us,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  was  much  greater  than 
at  the  present  time.  He  also  had  the  use  of  a  house 
iu  addition.  Iu  this  connection  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  transcribe  an  order  of  the  selectmen  made  May  2'J, 
1707.  "At  a  meeting  of  the  selectmen,  it  was 
ordered  that  each  person  in  town,  for  the  Pool  or 
Pools  he  or  she  is  rated  for,  shall  cut  and  carry  to  the 
house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gookiu  one-half  cord  of  wood 
per  poll  ;  aud  each  and  every  person  who  neglect  to 
perform  as  aforesaid  shall  pay  a  flue  of  2  shillings 
per  poll  to  the  use  of  said  minister." 

Mr.  Gookin  wiia  a  man  of  uncommon  ability  and 
attainments.  He  was  born  in  1750  or  1751,  was  a 
son  of  Major-General  Daniel  Gookin,  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  commonwealth  aud  superintendent 
of  the  ludiaiia.  He  was  a  friend  aud  assiatant  to  the 
apostle  Eliot  iu  his  missionary  labors  at  Natick,  and 
this  fact  doubtless  made  him  aciiuainted  with  tLe 
people  of  Sherborn  and  their  spiritual  requirements; 
aud  the  contiguity  of  the  latter  town  to  Natick 
probably  made  him  more  willing  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  the  small  church  in  this  town,  as  he  could 
be  near  his  friend  Eliot  and  still  assist  him.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1669,  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.  in  1673  and  was  chosen  a  Fellow 
of  the  college  in  the  same  year.  Although  he  was 
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not  ordained  at  S'aerborn  until  .March  2G,  1685,  it  is 
probable  that  he  conducted  divine  service  there  for 
some  time  prior  to  that  date.  Rev.  John  Eliot  says 
of  hinn,  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  dated  .\pril 
22,  1684,  "Major  Gookin  has  dedicated  hiseldestson  ^ 
Daniel  Gookin,  into  the  service  of  Christ;  he  is  a 
pious  and  learned  young  man,  about  thirty-three 
years  old,  hath  been  eight  years  a  fellow  of  the 
college ;  he  hath  taught  and  trained  up  two  classes  of 
young  scholars  unto  their  commencement;  he  is  a 
man  whose  abilities  are  above  exception,  though  not 
above  envy.  His  father  with  his  inclination,  advised 
him  to  Sherburne,  a  small  village  near  Nitick,  whose 
meeting-house  is  about  three  miles,  more  or  les?,  from 
Natick  meeting-house.  He  holdeth  a  Lecture  in 
Natick  meeting-house  once  a  month ;  which  many 
English,  especially  of  Sherburne,  do  frequent.  Ho 
first  preaches  in  English  to  the  English  audience, 
and  then  the  same  matter  is  delivered  to  the  Indians 
by  an  interpreter,  whom,  with  much  pains,  Mr. 
Gooking  had  fore-prepared.  We  apprehend  that  this 
will  (by  God's  blefsing)  be  a  means  tj  enable  the 
Indians  to  understand  religion  preached  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  will  much  further  ilr.  Gookin  in 
learning  the  Indian  tongue." 

The  only  church  records  known  prior  to  1731  are 
contained  in  one  small  volume,  and  consist  wholly  of 
accounts  of  contributions  raised  for  various  pu'poses, 
commencing  in  the  year  1685.  The  records  of  the 
church  and  town  were  kept  together  in  the  books  of 
the  town  until  October  27,  1734,  when  the  proper 
records  of  the  church  commence.  But  we  do  not  find 
any  account  of  the  formation  of  the  church  in  any 
of  these  records.  A  manuscript  journal  of  Judge 
Sewell  (who,  it  may  be  remembered,  married  a 
daughter  of  Capt.  John  Hull,  of  Sherborn),  shows 
that  the  church  was  gathered  March  26,  1C85,  the 
same  day  that  Mr.  Gookin  was  ordained.  It  read?, 
"Thursday,  March  26,  1865.  Went  to  ye  Gathering 
of  ye  Chh  at  Sherborn,  aud  ordaining  Mr.  Daniel 
Gookin  their  Pastor.  But  6  bretherea  and  3  of  the 
names  Mors.  Mr.  Wilson  [of  Boston],  Mr.  Adams 
[of  Dedham],  and  Mr.  Nathl.  Gookin  of  Cambridge 
managed  the  work  ;  Mr.  Nathl.  Gookin  the  youngtr 
introduced  the  Elder  ;  a  hajjpy  type  of  the  calling  of 
ye  Jews."  Twelve  other  clergymen  v/ere  present 
"  and  fellows  of  the  Colledge.  Only  Maj.  Genii,  and 
self  of  Magi.strates.  No  revelations  were  made;  but 
I  hope  God  was  with  them." 

Mr.  Grookin  was  a  faithful  pastor,  dil.'gent  and  able 
in  his  w(>rk.  He  continued  his  labors  with  the  Indi- 
ans', also,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  as  time 
and  opportunity  permitted,  and  he  died  lamented, 
January  8, 1717-18,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
In  an  obituary  notice,  written  probabl?  by  his  col- 
league and  successor.  Rev.  Daniel  Baker,  dated  Jan. 
9,  1717-18,  and  found  in  the  Boston  News  Letter  it  ia 
stated  that  "  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Honorable 
Daniel  Gooking,  Esq.,  a  good  scholar  and  solid  Divine; 
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was  many  years  a  fellow  of  Harvard  College,  and  a 
tutor.  From  his  ordination  he  continued  our  min- 
ister about  thirty-four  years,  being  diligent  in  his 
study,  tender  of  his  flock,  and  exemplary  in  his  life." 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  for  about  seven 
years,  "  by  great  pain  and  indisposition  of  body,  he 
was  taken  off  from  his  work,"  so  that  Oct.  23,  1707, 
the  town  "Voted  to  hire  a  minister  while  [until] 
March  next  and  that  Mr.  Baker  be  the  man  to  supply 
Mr.  Gooking's  Pulpit,  now  in  the  time  of  his  restraint, 
if  he  may  be  obtained."  December  11,  1710,  Mr. 
Baker  was  formally  engaged  aa  an  assistant  to  Mr. 
Gookin,  and  in  April,  1711,  the  latter  repeated  an 
offer  he  had  previously  made  to  the  town,  freely  to 
remit  ten  pounds  of  the  country  part  of  his  salary  in 
consequence  of  his  infirmities  and  the  necessity  of 
hiring  a  colleague.  This  was  publicly  read  and 
gratefully  accepted  by  the  town. 

The  old  Central  Cemetery  in  Sherborn,  "in  which 
y'  first  grain  was  sown,  June  y°  17,  1G8G,"  received 
the  remains  of  Mr.  Gookin,  and  the  spot  was  marked 
by  a  plain  stone  bearing  the  inscription,  "Here  lyes 
y'  body  of  y"  Reverend  Daniel  Gookin,  Pastor  of  y° 
church  of  Christ  at  Sherborne,  dec'd  Jan'ry  y'  8th, 
1717-18,  in  y'  68th  year  of  his  age." 

Aa  it  is  more  convenient  to  proceed  with  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  town  before  returning  to  ita 
civil  history,  that  course  will  now  be  pursued. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  held  December 
11,  1710,  Capt.  Joseph  Morse  and  Deacon  Benoni 
Learned,  moderators,  "Then  it  was  put  to  the  inhabit- 
ants by  the  said  Moderators,  that  inasmuch  aa  the 
work  of  the  Ministry  is  apparently  too  hard  for  our 
Rev.  and  worthey  Pastor,  Mr.  Daniel  Gooking," 
whether  they  were  willing  to  give  Rev.  Mr.  Baker  a 
call  or  invitation  to  settle  in  the  town  as  an  assistant 
to  their  pastor.  It  was  voted  "verry  fully  on  the 
affirmative "  to  give  Mr.  Baker  a  call,  and  was  also 
voted  "  To  give  the  said  Mr.  Baker  a  yearly  salary  of 
60  pounds  money  during  the  life  of  our  Rev.  Pastor, 
and  after  his  decease  to  augment  Mr.  Baker's  salary 
if  need  be.    Voted  in  the  affirmative." 

After  due  consideration,  Rev.  Daniel  Baker  accepted 
the  invitation  in  a  letter  dated  Dedham,  December 
29, 1711,  addressed  to  the  committees  of  thia  church 
and  town. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  soon  after,  January  14, 
1711-12,  "  voted  that  Rev.  Daniel  Baker's  answer  be 
very  gratefully  accepted,  and  the  town  renders  thanks 
to  him  for  his  good  intentions  towards  them,  and  do 
freely  concur  and  take  up  with  his  said  answer." 
And  at  the  same  meeting  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
take  charge  of  the  subscriptions  for  his  dwelling- 
house. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Gookin  it  was  agreed  that 
the  salary  of  Mr.  Baker  should  be  advanced  to  sev- 
enty pounds  per  annum.  He  also  had  the  use  of  a 
house  and  land. 

Mr.  Baker  was  born  in  Dedham  about  1G86,  grad- 


uated at  Harvard  College  in  1706,  and  died  May  14, 
1731,  at  Sherborn,  in  the  forty-filth  year  of  his  age. 
He  married  Mary  Quincy,  daughter  of  Hon.  Edmund 
Quincy,  and  second  Rebecca  Smith.  He  had  but 
two  children,  daughters,  one  by  each  wife,  who  lived 
to  adult  age.  Several  other  children  died  young. 
He  is  described  as  "  a  gentleman  of  bright  and  nat- 
ural parti",  much  improved  by  acquired  knowledge, 
very  pathetical  in  prayer,  orthodox  and  powerful  in 
preaching,  tender  of  his  flock  and  congregation, 
having  always  the  cause  of  God  and  religion  much  at 
heart.  His  church  increased  greatly  under  his  min- 
istry." During  his  latter  years  his  health  was  poor 
and  his  condition  feeble,  so  that  he  was  sometimes 
wholly  incapacitated  for  his  work. 

The  only  known  publication  of  Mr.  Baker  is  an 
18mo.  volume  of  164  pages,  containing  two  Fast-day 
sermons,  one  delivered  at  Dedham,  October  5,  1726, 
and  the  other  at  "  Sherbourn,  May  10,  1727."  They 
were  printed  at  Boston  for  D.  Henchman,  1728,  and 
the  expense  of  the  work  was  defrayed  by  his  parish. 

The  remains  of  Mr.  Baker  were  interred  also  in 
the  Central  Cemetery. 

Soon  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Baker  there  was 
chosen  "  1731,  June  16th,  a  committee  of  three,  viz. : 
Deacon  Greenwood,  William  Lealand  and  John  Hol- 
brook  to  take  Care  for  the  Supply  of  the  Pulpit  unlill 
ye  Town  Com  into  Sora  other  methord."  Then  was 
granted  the  sum  of  fiffty  pounds  for  the  "  Supply  of 
ye  Pulpit."  Other  sums  were  granted  during  the 
next  three  years  for  the  same  purpose,  and  various 
candidates  were  received,  and  votes  were  paased  ac- 
cepting no  less  than  five  ministers  successively,  but 
none  of  them  appears  to  have  been  settled.  But  at 
last,  on  April  25,  1734,  "The  church  and  Town  by  a 
Unanimous  Vote  made  choice  of  Mr.  Samuel  Porter 
to  be  their  Gospel  Minister,  and  voted  three  hundred 
pounds  in  Bills  of  Publick  credit  towards  his  Settle- 
ment. Also  voted  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
per  annum  for  his  Salary  in  Bills  of  Credit  on  thia 
province,  according  to  their  present  value  ;  and  to 
rise  and  fall  aa  Silver  money  doth  With  the  Mar- 
chacts  of  this  province — Provided  he  Settle  with  us, 
in  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  so  long  as  he  Continues 
in  the  Same." 

Rev.  Samuel  Porter  was  now  formally  chosen  the 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  Sherborn.  He  was 
the  third  of  the  sterling  ministers  of  the  town.  All 
of  them  were  distinguished  for  learning,  piety  and 
sound  judgment,  and  they  were  men  worthy  to  bo 
held  in  lasting  remembrance.  In  those  days  the 
clergymen  were  the  leaders  of  the  people,  not  only  in 
moral  and  spiritual  affairs,  but  also  in  those  of  a  secu- 
lar nature.  Their  counsel  was  often  sought  by  the 
people  and  had  much  weight  with  them,  and  as  they 
were  usually  settled  for  life  their  interests  were  iden- 
tified with  those  of  their  flock,  and  they  had  a  tender 
care  for  their  welfare.  Mr.  Porter  was  a  man  of  this 
character.    He  was  born  in  Brookfield,  Mass.,  in  1709, 
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and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  ia  1730,  his  grand- 
father having  left  £100  to  enable  him  to  complete  his 
course  of  study  there.  He  came  to  this  town  from 
Hadley,  and  was  ordained  on  the  fourth  Wednesday 
(23d)  of  October,  1734,  according  to  a  vote  of  the 
church  and  town,  which  also  "granted  25  poundR  to 
be  Levied  on  Poils  and  Estate  by  Way  of  vote,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  Law  for  the 
Support  of  the  Ministers  and  Messingers  at  the  ordi- 
nation." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  account  of 
the  exercises  at  this  ordination,  but  it  is  evident 
froa  the  above  vote  that  they  were  conducted  with 
all  due  ceremony  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Porter  was  twice  married,  first  to  Mary  Cooledge, 
of  Cambridge,  October  20,  1735,  who  died  August  10. 
1752.  They  had  five  children,  all  of  whom  died 
ycung  excepting  Mary,  who  afterward  married  Rev. 
Samuel  Locke,  her  father's  successor  in  the  ministry. 
His  second  wife  was  also  named  Mary,  but  her  sur- 
name before  marriage  is  not  known.  The  second 
Mary  died  August  8,  1758,  and  the  respected  pastor 
did  not  long  survive  her;  he  died  on  the  16th  of 
September  following,  at  the  .age  of  forty-nine  years, 
and  his  loss  was  universally  lamented. 

Of  the  published  sermons  of  Mr.  Porter,  we  know 
of  two  only.  One  of  these  was  given  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Rev.  William  Phipps  at  Douglas,  December 
16,  1747.  Mr.  Phipps  was  a  son  of  John  Phipps,  of 
Sherborn,  who  was  a  grand-nephew  of  Sir  William 
Phipps,  once  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  literary  attainments  and  had 
a  peculiar  facility  for  the  acquisition  of  language?,  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  mastered  no  less  than  twelve. 
Douglas,  Massachusetts,  had  previously  been  called 
New  Sherborn  on  account  of  the  grant  to  Sherborn 
of  4000  acres  of  land  in  that  settlement,  confirmed 
by  the  General  Court  in  1715,  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  seventeen  families  set  off  to  Fraraingham  at  its 
incorporation  in  1700.  Douglas  was  incorporated  as 
a  district  in  1746,  and  as  a  town  in  1786,  and  Mr. 
William  Phipps  was  chosen  its  first  minister.  It  was 
so  named  for  Dr.  William  Douglas,  author  of  a  his- 
tory of  New  England  and  a  proprietor  and  benefactor 
of  the  town.  Frequent  references  to  this  town  are 
found  in  the  records  of  Sherborn,  whose  inhabitants 
took  up  grants  of  land  in  Dougla.s.  The  sermon  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Porter  speaks  of  the  new  pastor  in  warm 
and  affectionate  terms  as  a  child  of  Sherborn,  with 
the  hope  and  belief  that  he  "will  be  a  rich  blessing 
to  you  and  to  the  world  in  his  day." 

The  other  sermon  mentioned  was  delivered  at  the 
ordination  of  Joseph  Perry  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
church  in  Wind.sor  (Connecticut  probably),  June  11, 
1755.  Of  this  sermon  we  have  but  little  information  ; 
but  its  subject  was  doubtless  an  able  man,  as  be  w.os 
a  son  of  Captain  Joseph  Perry,  Esq  ,  a  prominent 
man  in  Sherborn  150  years  ago,  selectman  for  six- 
teen years,  and  in  1741  u  representative  to  General 


Court.    It  is  believed  that  Rev.  Joseph  Perry  did  not 
long  survive  to  fill  his  pastoral  office. 

Mr.  Porter  resided  in  the  house  directly  opposite 
the  church,  owned  at  a  later  day  by  Hon.  Calvin  San- 
ger and  his  heirs,  and  at  present  by  Abijah  R.  Leland, 
Esq.  Here  originated  the  famous  Porter  apple,  first 
raised  by  the  venerable  minister  and  named  for  him. 
It  was  considered  a  great  acquisition  to  the  list  of 
fruits,  and  adds  to  the  reputation  which  our  town  pos- 
sesses in  the  cultivation  of  apples  of  a  good  quality. 
The  stump  of  the  original  tree  was  standing  on  these 
grounds  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation. 
The  remains  of  Mr.  Porter  were  deposited  in  the 
Central  Burying-Ground  by  the  side  of  his  two  prede- 
cessors in  the  ministry  ;  and  two  stones  adjacent  com- 
memorated the  qualities  of  his  two  wives.  In  the 
year  1857  the  sacred  relics  of  these  three  early  min- 
isters were  collected  and  conveyed  to  the  new  Pine 
Hill  Cemetery,  and  a  marble  monument  was  erected 
above  them  by  Calvin  P.  Sanger,  Esq. 

Having  described  at  some  length  the  first  three 
ministers  of  the  town  who  acted  parts  so  important  in 
its  early  history,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  notice  more 
briefly  the  remaining  pastors. 

Rev.  Samuel  Locke  was  born  November  23,  1732, 
and  ordained  November  7,  1759,  and  served  until 
1770,  when  he  was  inaugurated  president  of  Harvard 
College.  He  occupied  this  distinguished  post  but 
three  years,  when  he  returned  to  Sherborn  and 
opened  a  private  classical  school,  which  was  very  suc- 
cessful. He  died  in  1777,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  and 
his  remains  were  laid  in  the  Central  Cemetery.  But 
soon  after  the  erection  of  the  memorial  monument  in 
Pine  Hill  Cemetery,  a  granite  monument  was  erected 
there  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Dr.  Locke,  by  Harvard 
University. 

Rev.  Elijah  Brown  was  the  fifth,  pastor  of  the 
church.  He  was  born  at  Waltham,  May  31,  1744 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1764,  and  ordained 
November  28,  1770.  He  served  for  forty-six  years  and 
died  October  24,  1816.  His  pastorate  was  longer  than 
that  of  any  minister  in  the  town  excepting  one  of  the 
present  incumbents.  Rev.  Dr.  Dowse.  Although  pecu- 
liar in  some  of  his  ways,  Mr.  Brown  wasamanof  much 
ability.  Judge  Sprague,  formerly  of  Lancaster,  Mas?., 
was  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Brown  in  college ;  and  he  once 
observed  that,  in  his  opinion,  "there  were  about  a 
dozen  real  geniuses  in  the  class  and  that  Brown  was 
one  of  them."  He  was  an  excellent  and  sympathetic 
pastor,  and  his  visits  to  the  sick  and  sorrowful  were 
acceptable  and  consoling.  He  possessed  a  natural 
vein  of  wit  and  humor,  which  he  could  not  always 
retain  within  the  bounds  proper  to  a  man  of  his  pro- 
fession. But  on  the  whole  he  was  useful  and  success- 
ful in  the  discharge  of  his  responsible  duties.  Some 
of  his  sermons  were  published,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant being  that  given  at  the  ordination  of  Rev. 
Zedekiah  Sanger  (a  native  of  Sherborn)  as  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Duxbury,  July  3,  1776. 
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Within  a  few  weeks  after  tlie  decease  of  Eev.  Mr. 
Brown  the  church  iDvited  Shearjashub  Beurne 
TowDsend  to  become  their  pastor,  and  in  December, 
1816,  the  town,  by  vote,  concurred  in  the  invitation, 
and  granted  money  for  his  salary.  Mr.  Townsend  had 
been  a  tutor  in  Brown  University,  his  alma  maler, 
and  was  well  fitted,  intellectually,  for  the  position. 
By  joint  action  of  the  church  and  town  an  "ecclesi- 
astical council  convened  at  Sherburne,"  and  he  was 
ordained  a  pastor  on  the  2d  day  of  July,  1817. 
He  was  an  able  and  cultivated  man  and  an  excellent 
pastor,  greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  lie  was  born 
in  Barrington,  R.  I.,  April  14,  1796,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1814.  lie  had  a  fine  presence  and  .stature, 
being  six  feet  in  height.  He  delivered  an  oration 
September  3,  1822,  before  the  Sjciety  of  United 
Brothers  of  Brown  University  ;  and  also  an  oration  at 
Sherborn,  July  4,  1821,  on  the  meaus  of  preserving 
our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  a  thoughtful  and  valu- 
able production.  Bjthof  thesj  pipers  were  pub- 
lished. 

But  with  all  his  accomplishments,  Mr.  Town-send 
did  not  possess  firm  health,  aud  after  a  service  of 
eleven  years  his  strength  began  to  fail,  and  assistance 
ia  the  performance  of  his  duties  was  required.  He 
had  invited  Rev.  Amos  Clarke,  a  native  of  Sher- 
born, to  supply  the  |)ulpit  until  further  action  could 
be  taken.  In  the  autumn  of  1829  Mr.  Townsend  was 
obliged  to  proceed  to  the  Southern  States  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  health.  According  to  his  expressed  desire, 
he  retained,  nominally,  the  position  of  pastor  to  the 
church,  generously  granting  to  his  colleague  the  whole 
of  the  salary.  He  never  returned,  but  died  at  Mil- 
ledgeville,  Ga.,  July  20,  1832,  deeply  lamented  by  his 
parishioners  and  friends. 

Rev.  Amos  Clarke  was  chosen  colleague  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  society.  The  minority  desired  to  hear 
other  candidates,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  relig- 
ious views  held  by  Mr.  Clarke.  This  difference  led  to 
a  separation  and  to  the  formation  of  a  new  society, 
which  will  be  described  below.  Mr.  Clarke  was  an 
excellent  pastor,  a  successful  teacher  and  a  wise  and 
useful  man  in  the  community.  He  was  born  in  this 
town  April  23,  1779,  was  prepared  for  college  under 
the  instruction  of  Rev.  Elijah  Brown,  of  Sherborn, 
graduated  with  honor  at  Harvard  College  in  1804, 
and  studied  theology  with  Rev.  President  Bates,  then 
pastor  at  Dedbam,  with  whom  he  subsequently  be- 
came connected  by  marriage.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach,  but  his  health  being  slender,  he  engaged  in 
the  calling  of  a  classical  instructor,  in  which  he  was 
very  successful,  training  the  minds  and  manners  of 
his  pupils  as  well  as  their  intellects. 

Mr.  Clarke,  who  had  supplied  the  pulpit  since 
1828,  was  invited,  March  22,  1830,  to  become  the  as- 
sociate pastor,  and  after  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Town- 
send  he  was  the  sole  pastor  of  this  ch.urch.  At  this 
post  he  continued  until  May  20,  1841,  when  he  was 
obliged  by  feeble  health  to  relinquish  it,  to  the  great 


regret  of  the  members  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Clarke  oc- 
casionally appeared  afterwards  in  the  pulpit,  was  a 
member  of  the  School  Committee,  represented  the 
town  in  the  Leffislature  of  1845,  and  rendered  service 
in  various  ways  to  the  inhabitants,  by  whom  he  was 
highly  respected. 

During  the  year  of  Mr.  Clarke's  appointment  (1830) 
the  First  Parish  caused  a  new  meeting-house  to  be 
erected,  very  near  the  site  of  the  old  one,  which  h.id 
been  in  use  for  more  than  a  century.  The  last  ser- 
vice was  held  in  the  old  church  cii  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 26th,  and  an  interesting  and  instructive  sermon 
was  given  by  llev.  Mr.  Clarke.  On  the  following 
Wednesday,  December  29th,  the  new  house  was  ap- 
propriately dedicated,  Mr.  Clarke  delivering  the  ser- 
mon on  this  occasion  also.  It  still  stands  in  good 
condition,  after  nearly  sixty  years  of  service,  and  is 
the  third  edifice  on  this  site. 

The  next  minister  of  this  church  was  Rev.  Richard 
Cecil  Stone,  who  was  installed  September  28,  1842. 
He  wai  born  in  Scituate,  R.  I.,  July  IS,  1798,  and 
served  in  other  towns  as  a  clergyman  before  coming 
to  Sherborn.  He  was  a  mac  of  strong,  cultivated  in- 
tellect and  dominating  character.  Although  highly 
respected  by  some  of  his  parishioners,  he  gradually 
became  distastetul  to  others  among  them,  and  4.his 
feeling  led,  after  an  active  service  of  six  years,  to  a 
separation  in  October,  1848.  A  portion  of  the  church 
and  congregation  went  with  the  pastor,  and  formed  a 
new  society,  which  they  called  the  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist Society.  They  worshiped  iu  a  new  chapel 
erected  by  them  north  of  the  Commou,  and  contin- 
ued their  services  for  about  six  years,  wheu  Mr.  Stone 
removed  from  the  town  and  the  society  wa-i  dissolved. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  charge  of  the  First  Parish 
by  Rev.  John  Fleming,  a  native  of  England,  where 
he  was  born  January  20,  1820.  He  labored  diligently 
in  his  profession,  and  earnestly  strove  to  fulfill  bis  du- 
ties to  the  parish  and  to  render  himself  acceptable  to 
the  people.  He  performed  good  service  also  as  a 
memOer  of  the  School  Committee  for  some  years. 
After  three  years  he  resigned  the  office  of  pastor  iu 
1803,  and  retired  from  the  ministry.  He  has  contin- 
ued, however,  to  reside  in  the  towu  us  a  respected 
citizen. 

Rev.  Theodore  H.  Dorr  was  the  next  minister. 
He  was  born  iu  Boston  August  13,  ISIO,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1835,  and  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Sherborn  December  3,  1804.  He  con- 
tinued its  efficient  head  for  more  than  eight  years, 
when  his  waning  health  aduionished  him  to  retire 
from  active  labor.  He  resigned  the  charge  of  the 
parish  March  1,  1803.  He  was  a  man  of  thorough 
education,  courteous  manners  and  considerable  force 
of  character.  He  was  persevering  in  his  efforts  to 
support  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  church,  was 
interested  in  the  work  of  education  and  in  the  general 
improvement  of  the  town.  He  was  for  some  years 
an  active  member  of  the  School  Committee,  and  was 
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zealous  in  forwarding  preparations  for  raising  sol- 
diers and  supplies  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  chosen  at  a  town- 
meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
whole  subject,  to  prepare  resolutions  expressive  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Dorr  returned  to  Boston  after  his  resignation, 
and  resided  there  for  several  years. 

Rev.  William  Brown  was  born  in  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  September  10,  1838,  graduated  at  Am- 
herst College  in  1860,  and  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity 
School  in  1863.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  iu  Sherborn  November  5,  1863,  and  held  the 
office  for  nearly  nine  years.  On  the  1st  day  of 
March,  1872,  he  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  po- 
sition, to  take  effect  August  31st,  following.  For 
several  years  after  that  date  he  was  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Walpole,  N.  H.,  but  has  lately  removed  to 
West  Bridgewater,  Mas'.,  as  minister  of  the  church 
there,  and  teacher  of  certain  branches  of  study  in  the 
Academy. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  genial  nature  and  culti- 
vated intellect,  a  firm  friend,  and  a  good  townsman, 
interested  in  education  and  in  all  that  pertained  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  town  sustained  a 
loss  in  hia  departure.  This  was  his  first  parish,  and 
he  studied  and  labored  diligently  for  its  improve- 
ment. He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee,  and  his  efficient  services  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  by  his  colleagues  of  that  period. 
He  was  one  of  the  steady,  valuable  workers  for  the 
public  good,  and  was  equal  to  any  with  which  the 
town  has  been  favored  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

After  the  resignation  and  removal  of  Rev.  William 
Brown,  in  September,  1872,  there  was  an  interregnum 
of  nearly  twenty  months,  during  which  time  the  pul- 
pit was  temporarily  supplied.  Several  gentlemen 
officiated  as  candidates,  but  it  was  not  until  May  13, 
1874,  that  Rev.  Alfred  Edgar  Mullett,  the  eleventh 
minister,  was  ordained.  Mr.  Mullett  had  graduated 
at  Cambridge  Divinity  School  the  previous  year, 
after  a  collegiate  course  at  Tufts  College.  This  was 
therefore,  his  first  parish.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
good  education  and  attainments.  Although  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  fulfill  his  duties,  he  soon  found  that 
he  was  not  adapted  to  the  work  in  this  parish,  and 
tendered  his  resignation  April  1,  1875,  to  take  effect 
in  three  months  afterwards.  He  has  siuce  that  time 
served  in  other  towns,  and,  we  believe,  is  now  settled 
in  a  Massachusetts  parish.  Mr.  Mullett  was  born  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  November  13, 1847. 

In  September,  1876,  Rev.  Eugene  De  Normandie,  a 
native  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  previously  served 
acceptably  in  this  Slate,  was  invited  to  supply  the 
pulpit  of  the  First  Parish.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  continued  to  officiate  as  its  minister  through 
the  autumn  months.  On  the  Ist  day  of  December 
he  was  engaged  to  serve  for  one  year,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  the  engagement  was  renewed, 


and  was  continued  to  the  Fall  of  1890.  He  has  been 
the  respected  pastor  of  this  church,  whose  interests 
he  labored  diligently  to  support.  He  belongi  to  a 
family  of  clergymen.  One  brother,  Rev.  James  De 
Normandie,  was  for  many  years  the  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  Society  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  is  no^ 
serving  as  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  the  Roxbury 
District,  Boston,  which  was  for  so  long  a  time  in 
charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  George  Putnam.  Another 
brother.  Rev.  C.  T.  De  Normandie,  has  b<!en  settled 
since  1872  in  the  ancient  town  of  Kingston,  origi- 
nally a  part  of  Plymouth,  and  once  called  North 
Plymouth. 

Mr.  De  Normandie  has  identified  his  interests  with 
those  of  oar  town,  and  endeavored  to  render  himself 
useful  to  its  inhabitants.  He  brought  with  him  a 
considerable  experience  in  school-work,  and  has  been 
an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the  Board  of  School 
Committee  during  several  of  the  years  of  his  resi- 
dence. He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  January  3, 
1832.  In  1890  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
society  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  and  removed  there  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  (he  formation  of  a  Sec- 
ond Parish  in  the  year  1830.  A  majority  of  the 
church  did  not  coincide  in  the  appointment  of  Rev. 
Amos  Clarke  as  the  minibter  to  succeed  Rev.  S.  B. 
Townsend,  although  Mr.  Clarke  was  chosen  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  society.  Those  members  of  the  church, 
claiming  to  represent  the  doctrines  of  the  original 
church,  therefore  formed  *a  new  society,  which  was 
known  for  many  years  as  the  Second  Parish  in  Sher- 
born, but  since  1875  as  the  Pilgrim  Society,  by  act 
of  the  Legislature.  They  worshiped  in  a  hall  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  until  the  completion  of  their  new 
meeting-house,  in  November,  1830.  This  edifice  was 
dedicated  November  4th,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
first  pastor,  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  was  ordained.  He  was 
a  native  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  and  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1827,  and  subsequently  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  attached  to  that  college.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  education,  and  more  than  average 
ability.  He  was  eminently  social  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  people,  and  was  highly  regarded  by  them  as 
a  pastor.  Some  of  his  eermona  were  published.  At 
his  own  request  he  was  dismissed  April  27, 1836.  He 
afterward  settled  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  second  minister  was  Rev.  Daniel  Talcott 
Smith,  born  in  Newburyport  in  1813,  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  in  1831,  and  at  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  where  he  was  afterwards  an  assistant 
professor.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Waterville  College  in  1853,  and  from  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1858.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  and  ex- 
celled in  a  knowledge  of  languages  and  classical 
literature.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  this  church 
and  society  December  7,  1836,  and  was  an  earnest  and 
successful  pastor,  so  far  as  hia  health  would  allow. 
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But  the  duties  of  the  position  proved  too  great  a 
draft  upon  his  strength,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
in  1838.  He  was  dismissed  on  the  same  day  of  the 
ordination  of  his  successor,  October  10,  1838.  He 
was  afterwards  a  professor  for  many  years  in  the 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  held  a  high 
rank.  Some  years  since  his  name  was  changed  to 
that  of  Daniel  Smith  Talcott. 

On  the  10th  day  of  October,  1838,  Rev.  Edmund 
Dowse,  a  native  of  Sherborn,  whither  his  ancestors 
removed  from  Charlestown,  Ma.«B.,  in  1775,  was  or- 
dained the  third  pastor  of  the  Second  Pariah,  and  of 
the  church  of  which  ho  had  been  a  member  for  some 
years.  From  that  day  to  the  present  time,  more  than 
fifty-two  years,  Mr.  Dowse  has  remained  as  the  re- 
spected and  beloved  pastor  of  this  religious  society. 
Few  ministers  have  so  long  a  pastorate,  especially  in 
the  place  of  their  birth  and  life-long  residence,  and 
but  few  have  retained  so  continuously  the  confidence 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  that  of  the  people  of 
his  charge.  The  twenty-fifth,  the  fortieth  and  fifti- 
eth anniversaries  of  his  ordination  were  celebrated 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  latter  with  great  en- 
thusiasm in  1888.  During  the  same  year  Mr.  Dowse 
received  from  Amherst  college,  his  alma  mater,  the 
degree  of  D.D. 

Dr.  Dowse  represented  this  district  in  the  State 
Senate  in  the  years  1869  and  1870,  and  has  served  as 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate  from  1880  to  1890,  inclusive. 

He  has  also  been  active  in  the  cause  of  education 
and  a  member  of  the  Schdol  Committee  for  fifiy-two 
years. 

In  the  year  1859  the  church  building  was  much  en- 
larged and  remodeled,  and  is  now  a  prominent  and 
attractive  feature  of  the  town.  In  1890  a  substantial 
addition  to  its  funds  waa  received  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  Aaron  Greenwood. 

We  have  now  completed  the  account  of  the  reli- 
gious societies  and  their  ministers,  so  far  as  the  mate- 
rials for  their  history  have  been  found  after  diligent  re- 
search. The  foundation  and  progress  of  the  Puritan 
church  in  one  of  the  old  New  England  towns  carries 
with  it  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  that 
town,  and  it  waa  originally  considered  a  part  of  the 
town  business,  and  was  regulated  in  town-meeting 
with  fnlly  as  much  interest  as  any  other  part  of  the 
town  affairs.  And  it  is  right,  and  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  town  that  its  religious 
interests  should  be  among  the  first  to  be  supported 
and  cherished,  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  a  free  com- 
munity, and  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  the  prosper- 
ity of  a  free  State. 

We  naturally  pass  from  Ihe  church  to  the  school. 
Our  fathers  gave  early  attention  to  the  subject  of  ed- 
ucation, the  importance  of  which  they  fully  realized. 
Section  four  of  the  articles  of  agreement  between  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  town  and  certain  Indians 
of  Natick  says :  "  Also,  we  agree  and  consent  that  on 
the  lands  we  are  to  have  of  Natick  there  be  a  lot  of  fifty 


acres  set  out  where  the  Commissioners  of  the  Colonies, 
Major  Gookin  and  Mr.  Eliolt,  and  Indian  ruler.<,  shall 
choose  within  that  tract  of  land,  to  be  appropriated 
forever  to  the  use  of  a  free  school  for  teaching  the 
English  and  Indian  children  there  the  English  tongue 
and  other  sciences."  This  resolve  was  made  April 
16,  1679,  when  the  town  had  just  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  Philip's  war,  and  had  become  settled  to  the 
regular  order  of  business.  The  work  of  teaching  was 
at  first  performed  in  the  several  families,  or  in  some 
private  houses  where  the  childreij  could  assemble  for 
that  purpose.  Obadiah  Morse,  the  first  town  clerk, 
was  the  first  teacher  in  this  primitive  fashion,  and  in 
1694  Edward  West,  who  was  then  town  clerk,  was 
chosen  schoolmaster  for  the  town.  In  the  year  1718 
twelve  pounds,  and  in  1719  eighteen  pounds,  were 
granted  for  the  support  of  a  school  for  the  teaching 
of  children  and  youths  to  read,  write  and  cipher.  It 
is  presumed  that  this  education  was  conducted  in 
dwelling-houses  until  1720,  as  the  first  appropriation 
for  building  a  school-house  was  made  in  December, 
1727,  "  to  build  a  school-house  eighteen  feet  wide  and 
twenty  feet  long,  and  to  set  it  on  Meeting-house  Com- 
mon, on  the  southeasterly  side  of  the  meeting-house." 
It  was  completed  early  in  1729.  The  spot  then  chos- 
en by  the  town  remained  the  site  of  a  building  used 
either  wholly  or  in  part  for  school  purposes  for  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

As  the  population  increased  other  school-houses 
were  erected  in  different  quarters  of  the  town,  until, 
at  the  present  day,  there  are  eight  buildings  in  which 
instruction  is  given  in  the  rudiments  of  learning. 

In  addition  to  these  common  schools  there  has  been 
since  1774  a  school  of  advanced  grade  for  instruction 
in  the  higher  branchesof  learning.  But,  until  about  the 
year  1869,  these  were  all  private  schools,  conducted 
by  many  different  teachers.  Although  excellent  of 
their  kind,  many  of  the  inhabitants  felt  the  need  of 
a  permanent  school  of  this  character.  They  therefore 
cordially  received,  in  the  year  1858,  the  proposition 
of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Thomas  Dowse,  a 
former  resident  of  the  town,  to  render  assistance  in 
the  establi^hment  of  a  High  School.  With  the  aid 
of  this  gift,  the  "  Dowse  High  School  "  was  founded, 
and  its  doors  were  first  opened  in  1859.  This  bequest 
was  a  great  acquisition  to  the  means  of  education,  and 
for  fifteen  years  it  continued  its  good  work  during  a 
portion  of  each  year. 

Thomas  Dowse  was  the  son  of  Eleazer  and  Mehit- 
able  Dowse,  and  was  born  at  Charlestown,  Massa- 
chusetts, December  28,  1772.  On  the  ever-memor- 
able 17th  of  June,  1775,  when  but  two  and  a  half 
years  of  age,  his  parents  Hed  from  the  flames  of  their 
home  in  that  town.  After  sojourning  for  a  short  time 
in  Holliston,  they  settled  in  Sherborn,  where  their 
descendants  remain  to  this  day.  Eleazer  Dowse  was 
the  first  of  his  name  who  settled  and  remained  in  tiiis 
town.  Lodowick  Dowse  was  here  as  early  as  1683, 
and  had  a  lot  of  thirty  acres  assigned  him  May  27, 
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1684.  But  he  did  not  long  remain  here.  No  connec- 
tion has  yet  been  traced  between  his  family  and  that 
of  Eleazer  Dowse,  but  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a 
distant  relationship. 

Thomas  remained  in  the  town,  and  in  due  time 
worked  with  his  father  at  hia  trade  of  a  leather- 
dresser,  until  he  reached  his  majority.  He  then 
sought  and  obtained  employment  in  the  same  occu- 
pational Roxbury,  where  he  resided  for  several  years. 
It  was  in  the  year  18U3  that,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  employer,  he  commenced  business  for  himself  at 
Cambridgeport,  as  a  wool-puller  and  leather-dresser. 
And  here  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  a 
long  life,  distinguished  for  the  thoroughness  and  ex- 
cellence of  his  work,  and  gradually  accumulated  a 
considerable  fortune.  A  carved  lamb  stood  upon  a 
pillar  before  his  door,  as  a  sign  and  symbol  of  his 
trade,  during  many  long  years.  He  possessed  a  real 
love  for  books  and  their  contents,  and  also  for  art. 
And  thus,  instead  of  expending  his  money  for  out- 
side show,  he  used  a  liberal  share  of  it  every  year  in 
the  purchase  of  books  of  real  value,  and  in  volumes 
of  engravings.  In  this  manner  he  gradually  became 
possessed  of  a  very  valuable  library  of  5000  volumes, 
nearly  all  in  the  English  language,  and  handsomely 
bound.  But  his  books  were  not  kept  for  show.  They 
were  regularly  and  diligently  used,  and  he  had  not 
only  much  pleasure,  but  a  just  pride  in  their  posses- 
sion. He  was  strongly  attached  to  his  library,  and 
when  advanced  in  years  he  was  naturally  solicitous 
for  its  future,  and  was  thus  led  to  reflect  upon  his 
disposition  of  it.  He  decided  to  convey  it  during 
his  lifetime  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
with  the  sole  condition  that  the  books  should  always 
be  kept  in  a  room  by  themselves,  .and  only  to  be  used 
in  said  room.  This  society  gratefully  accepted  the 
gift,  but  appropriately  allowed  it  to  remain  with  the 
venerable  donor  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

After  devising  a  handsome  sum  of  money  to  his 
relatives,  and  making  some  special  bequests,  he  con- 
fided the  residue,  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars, 
to  his  executors,  to  be  by  them  appropriated  to  chari- 
table, literary  or  scieutiOc  uses.  This  important 
trust  was  fulfilled  by  them  with  signal  good  judgment 
and  discretion.  A  beautiful  collection  of  water-col- 
ors which  accidentally  came  into  his  possession,  was 
added  to  the  gallery  of  the  Boston  Atheua;um.  A 
con^ervatory  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cumbridge,  was 
built  in  pait  at  their  expense;  a  liberal  contribution 
was  made  toward  the  purchase  of  a  chime  of  bells  in 
the  same  city  ;  and  a  public  clock  was  procured  for 
the  street  in  which  he  lived.  Contributions  were 
made  to  the  funds  of  two  of  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  Boston,  and  the  Dowse  Institute  was 
founded  in  the  city  where  he  had  so  long  resided,  and 
an  annual  course  of  lectures  on  literary  and  scientific 
subjects  is  thus  furnished  to  its  inhabitants.  Lastly, 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  was  conveyed  to  the 
town  of  Shcrborn,  for  the  foundation  and  support  of 


the  "  Dowee  High  School,"  which  thus  became  a  last- 
ing monument  to  his  memory.  The  executors,  who 
appear  to  have  left  no  place  or  circumstance  uncon- 
sidered with  which  Thomas  Dowse  had  any  impor- 
tant connection  during  hia  life,  remembered  this  town 
on  account  of  his  long  residence  here  in  early  life, 
and  the  continued  and  present  settlement  in  Sherborn 
of  many  relatives  bearing  the  family  name.  They 
also  carefully  inquired  into  the  needs  of  the  town  be- 
fore deciding  upon  the  particular  object  to  which  the 
money  should  be  devoted  and  for  which  it  should  be 
given,  desiring  that  the  means  of  usefulness  and  im- 
provement contemplated  by  the  donor  should  be 
made  as  efiective  as  possible. 

The  town  gratefully  accepted  the  gift,  and  thua  a 
way  was  opened  for  a  commencement  of  that  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  branches  of  learning  which  had 
long  been  desired  by  many  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
An  education  which  would  answer  for  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  practical  business  of  life  could  now  be  ob- 
tained within  our  own  limits,  and  many  pupils  here 
received  their  entire  instruction  in  advanced  studies. 
For  some  years  but  two  terms  of  school  were  held 
duriug  each  year,  one  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the 
autumn  season.  In  the  year  1862  this  plan  was 
changed  for  the  convenience  of  the  people,  the  school 
commencing  in  December  instead  of  September,  and 
continuing  for  four  months,  as  required  by  the  terms 
of  the  bequest,  being  divided,  however,  into  two  con- 
secutive terms.  But  this  arrangement  did  not  succeed 
in  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was 
soon  abandoned,  and  the  two  terms  were  henceforth 
held  in  the  fall  and  winter  months  as  long  as  the 
school  continued  as  an  independent  organization. 
Many  of  our  present  citizens  can  look  back  to  the 
old  Dowse  High  School  with  feelings  of  gratitude  for 
the  privileges  enjoyed,  and  of  pleasure  for  the  friend- 
ships formed,  which  in  many  cases  will  last  as  long 
as  life  itself.  They  also  remember  with  peculiar  in- 
terest many  of  their  teachers  to  whom  they  became 
attached,  such  as  Baker,  and  Stone,  and  Park,  and 
Hoitt,  and  many  others.  Mr.  Fisher  A.  Baker  was 
the  first  of  the  long  line  of  teachers,  and  was  a  man 
peculiarly  fitted  for  his  work.  He  is  clearly  remem- 
bered by  the  older  class  of  pupiU,  and  is  an  object  of 
additional  interest  on  account  of  being  the  pioneer  in 
this  work  of  advanced  education  in  Sherborn.  He 
had  previously  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching 
in  the  South  School  for  four  successive  winters,  and 
by  his  able  and  dignified  course  had  gained  the  ap- 
probation of  the  committee,  the  respect  of  the  scholars 
and  the  universal  esteem  of  the  parents.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  felt  that  he  would  be  the  right  man 
to  inaugurate  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  new 
High  School,  and  their  decision  was  heartily  approved 
by  all  persons  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  town.  They 
were  justified  in  the  choice,  as  the  success  and  general 
good  management  of  the  school  abundantly  proved. 
Many  other  able  teachers  followed  Mr.  Baker,  but  a 
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peculiar  interest  attached  to  hira  as  the  man  who 
commenced  the  work  of  the  Dowse  High  School. 
The  school  continued  as  a  separate  institution  for 
fifteen  years,  the  last  term  being  held  iu  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1S73. 

But  Sherborn  had  still  greater  favors  in  store,  all 
unknown  to  its  people  until  the  year  1S70.  Then  the 
executors  of  the  will  of  Martha  Sawin,  of  Natick, 
gave  notice  to  the  town  that  Miss  Siiwin  had  be- 
queathed a  large  sum  of  money  fjr  the  purpose  of 
founding  and  supporting  an  academy,  to  be  called 
the  Sawin  Academy,  for  the  free  instruction  of  its 
youth  in  the  higher  branches  of  science  and  litera- 
ture, and  also  in  the  classical  languages,  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  college  course  when  desired.  This  was 
truly  a  munificent  gift,  which  promised  to  estabiiih  a 
permanent  yearly  school  and  thus  supplement  and 
complete  the  educational  privileges  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

Although  living  for  many  years  past  in  the  town  of 
Natick,  the  Sawins  were  old  residents  of  Sherborn. 
Thomas  Sawin,  born  September  27,  1057,  the  son  of 
John  Sawin,  of  Watertown,  removed  to  this  town  and 
had  a  home  lot  of  twenty-four  acres  assigned  to  him 
May  13,  1679.  He  was  a  millwright,  and  settled  at 
Chestnut  Brook,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
town,  near  the  present  residence  of  Albert  B.  Fay, 
and  there  built  the  first  mill  in  Sherborn.  He  was 
admitted  to  be  an  inhabitant  November  29,  1G79. 
After  the  removal  of  the  family  to  South  Natick  they 
continued  iu  the  business  of  milling  for  several  gen- 
erations, and  many  persons  now  living  have  a  distinct 
memory' of  Sawin's  mills,  which  are  now  owned  and 
managed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Morse.  Living  near  the 
boundary  line,  the  family  continued  its  connection 
with  the  people  of  Sherborn,  with  whom  they  were 
well  acquainted,  and  for  a  long  time  attended  church 
and  school  here.  Their  interests  were,  therefore,  in 
a  great  measure  identified  with  those  of  Sherborn, 
and  as  the  town  of  Natick  was  already  supplied  with 
a  well-ordered  High  School,  the  reason  of  the  deci- 
sion of  Miss  Sawin  to  leave  her  property  to  this  town 
and  found  an  institution  bearing  her  name,  is  easily 
seen. 

Martha  Sawin,  familiarly  called  Patty  Sawin,  was 
the  d<tughter  of  Thomas  and  Abigail  (Bacon)  Sawin, 
and  was  born  in  Natick  August  10.  1794.  Sne  lived 
with  her  brothers,  Baxter  aud  Thomas,  and  kept 
house  for  them  in  the  homestead  at  South  Natick,  all 
being  unmarried.  They  carried  on  the  mills  and  the 
farm  until  well  advanced  in  age.  They  were  shrewd, 
practical  persons,  methodical  in  their  habits,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  money.  When  Miss 
Sawin  had  determined  upon  the  manner  in  which  she 
would  dispose  of  her  estate,  she  called  for  the  assist- 
ance of  George  White,  Esq.,  judge  of  Probate  for 
Norfolk  County,  and  after  advising  with  him  in  re- 
gard to  particulars,  desired  him  to  make  out  the  ne- 
CiSKOry  documents  expre...sing  her  wishes.    She  died 


June  22,  1869,  at  the  age  of  about  seventy-five  years. 
In  addition  to  the  sums  conveyed  to  her  relatives, 
she  devised  five  hundred  dollars  to  each  of  the  relig- 
ious societies  in  Sherborn,  in  memory,  doubtless,  of 
the  privileges  she  had  enjoyed  there. 

In  response  to  the  notice  of  the  executors,  a  special 
town-meeting  was  called  for  December  19,  1S70,  when 
the  bequest  was  formally  accepted,  and  a  committee 
was  chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  estate  and  transact 
the  necessary-  business.  The  fund  was  largely  in- 
vested in  land  and  in  securities  which  were  not  imme- 
diately available.  It  was  some  time,  therefore,  before 
the  committee  was  able  to  commence  the  immediate 
work  of  placing  the  academy  in  operation.  An  act 
of  incorporation  was  obtained  of  the  Legislature 
April  12,  1871,  in  which  the  direction  of  the  academy 
and  (he  care  of  its  funds  was  vested  in  five  trustees,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  town  from  its  inhabitants,  one  of 
whom  should  retire  each  year,  his  successor  to  be 
chosen  for  five  years.  These  trustees  were  also  to  be 
trustees,  fiom  that  date,  of  the  Dowse  school  fund, 
the  Dowse  High  School  being  united  with  the  acad- 
emy ;  but  the  two  funds  were  to  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct. 

By  the  terms  of  this  act  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
Sawin  fund  could  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing. Upon  this  much  thought  and  consultation  were 
expended  before  its  plan  was  selected.  The  trustees 
were  desirous  of  constructing  an  edifice  which  should 
be  at  onceeltgant  and  substantial,  and  adapted  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  was  no 
easy  ta^k.  It  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  was 
wiser  to  build  with  wood  or  with  some  more  solid 
material.  Both  had  their  advantages.  The  sum  of 
money  to  be  expended  on  the  building  was  also  a 
serious  question,  as  they  did  not  wish  to  encroach  too 
greatly  on  the  fund  in  its  reduced  condition,  the 
heirs  of  Miss  Sawin  having  contested  the  will,  thus 
rendering  a  compromise  necessary.  The  trustees 
exercised  their  best  judgment  at  the  time  in  deciding 
a  difficult  and  perplexing  question,  and  they  produced 
an  elegant  building,  which  is  an  ornament  to  the 
town.  It  was  placed  on  a  lot  bought  for  the  purpose 
which  faces  the  public  Common  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  where  most  of  the  public  buildings  are  situated. 
It  was  constructed  of  brick,  with  granite  trimmings, 
and  has  an  appropriate  iniscription  cut  in  a  tablet  of 
granite.  It  is  fifty-four  by  sixty  feet  in  size,  two 
stories  high,  with  a  Mansnrd  roof,  and  has  at  the 
eaitern  corner  an  octagon  tower  of  ninety  feet  eleva- 
tion. It  contains  several  commodious,  well-lighted 
school  and  recitation  rooms.  This  edifice  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  1873  and  completed  in  1874,  and 
on  the  10th  day  of  September,  1874,  the  exercises  of 
dedication  were  held  and  were  verylargely  attended  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  the  friends  of  the 
institution  from  other  places.  Among  those  present 
were  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  then  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  Judge  White,  who  made  the  principal 
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address,  and  Judge  Bacon,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
George  B.  Emer.ion,  LL.D.,  the  veteran  teacher 
and  friend  of  education,  and  all  took  part  in  the 
exercises,  as  did  also  the  Messrs.  Allen,  the  promi- 
nent teachers  in  West  Newton.  The  music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Sherborn  Musical  Association. 

The  academy  still  continues  a  beuefaclion  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  gives  to  their  children  a  more  tom- 
plete  education  than  many  of  them  could  otherwise 
have  obtaiued.  The  first  principal  was  Edward  A. 
H.  Allen,  C.  E.,  cf  Northborough,  a  teacher  of  ripe 
experience,  who  served  until  1882.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Horace  W.  Rice,  of  Hopkinton,  until  1888, 
and  by  Warren  F.  Gregory,  of  Winchendon,  from 
1S88  to  the  present  time. 

Sherborn  has  been  well  supplied  with  brooks  and 
early  measures  were  taken  by  the  town  to  encourage 
the  erection  of  grist-mills  and  saw-mills  upon  them. 
The  first  mill,  as  just  mentioned,  was  built  by  Thomas 
Sawin,  on  Chestnut  Brook,  in  1679,  and  others-  at 
later  dates.  These  mills  were  of  great  advantage  to 
the  settlers  iu  the  young  and  growing  community, 
and  subsidies  in  land  were  frequently  granted  to 
those  who  would  tstablish  them.  One  of  these  mills, 
on  Sewell'a  Brook,  has  been  continued  in  use  to  the 
present  day,  Jumeci  U.  Leland  being  the  prcseut  pro- 
prietor. 

October  27,  1681,  it  was  "  Voted  by  the  luhabitanU 
that  there  shall  be  a  division  of  so  much  of  our  com- 
mon land  as  is  judged  meet  for  a  dividend  ....  if 
our  honored  Committee  approve  of  it."  Only  a  por- 
tion of  the  laud  comprising  the  area  of  the  town  was 
at  first  assigned  to  the  inhabitants,  the  remainder  be- 
ing reserved  for  division  among  new  inhabitants  who 
were  expected  to  settle  here  ;  and  the  above  note  re- 
lated to  one  of  these  later  divisions.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  the  town  was  at  this  time  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  General  Court,  principally  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  arose  concerning  the  location  of  the 
meeting-house.  This  committee,  consisting  of 
Thomas  Savage,  John  Richards  and  William  Stough- 
ton,  had  the  charge  and  direction  of  all  the  aSair.s  of 
the  town,  civil  as  well  as  religious,  for  three  years. 
They  approved  and  confirmed  the  above  vote  and 
gave  some  directions  concerning  the  manner  of  divid- 
ing the  land  fairly  and  equitably  to  both  old  and  new 
inhabitants. 

Following  is  a  "  list  of  persons  admitted  to  be  In- 
habitants of  Sherborn  since  its  incorporation,  with 
the  dates  of  admission  ;  "  the  daces  in  parentheses  be- 
ing inserted  by  the  present  writer  as  the  probable 
dates,  none  appearing  iu  the  town  records  : 

"  Ensixn  Samuel  Bulleii,  EJuarJ  West,  (1077)  ;  Josepli  Horae.  (1071) ; 
Jcihu  Perry,  f  07!»)  ;  Wiltinui  Allen  ;  Thulinia  Kanies,  Jim,  i,  1671 ;  Juliu 
Death,  11  mo.  1,  1C77  ;  Thumas  Oleiiduii.  8  mo.  o,  1073;  Hupeiitill  Le- 
lami,  11—1,  IKTS;  Ebeiiezer  LeIaniJ,  11—1,  IGTS  ;  Jooepli  TwUchell, 
11—1,  1073:  Tliomaa  I'mtt,  seu.,  2  mo.,  1079;  William  SlieWeld,  3Iay, 
l<-7:» ;  Ziicry  ['aildlefonl,  2  mo.,  lr>7'J  ;  Joliu  Eumes,  2  mo.,  lo7U  ;  Ibiiiic 
Leuriied,  2  liio  ,  1070  ;  Tbulmui  Triitt,  .Ir.,  2  ttio. ,   107'J ;  Thom:ts  Sawin, 


0  mo.  29,  1C70;  Jonatlmii    Whitney,    1070;    Will   Goildaril,  0   mo.     29, 
1079  ;  Benoui   Learned,  9  mo.  29,  1079  ;  Will  Ilidcr,  9  mo.  29,  1079." 

This  list  has  proved  to  be  of  much  value  in  deter- 
mining doubtful  questions  concerning  the  dates  and 
even  the  fact  of  residence  of  some  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned therein. 

An  extract  from  the  records  of  the  General  Court, 
October  11,  1682,  states,  "  Whereas  there  is  about 
fifty  soldiers  at  Sherborne,  in  probability  they  will  in- 
crease to  a  greater  number  in  a  short  time,  and  they 
having  no  higher  officer  than  a  Sarjant,  it  is  ordered 
by  this  Court  and  the  authority  thereof  that  Sargeant 
Edward  West  be  Leiftenant  to  the  said  company  and 
Jonathan  Morse,  Ensign,  and  they  are  to  choose  two 
sarjants,  a  drummer  and  clerk  for  the  said  company 
according  as  the  law  directs  ;  and  that  the  said  com- 
pany do  belong  to  the  regiment  of  MaJ.  Gookin,  and 
ye  Secretary  is  ordered  to  issue  both  commissions  for 
them." 

February  3,  1695,  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  the  important  work  was  consummated  of 
voting  to  lay  out  and  complete  the  exchange  of  land 
with  Natick,  which  rendered  this  township  more  com- 
pact and  of  better  form.  This  was  done  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  agreement  made  in  1679,  by  which  4000 
acres  in  the  southwesterly  part  of  Natick  were  added 
to  Sherborn,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  land  "  adjoin- 
ing to  Mauguncoog  Indian  Hill,"  near  Hopkinton, 
and  also  200  bushels  of  ludian  corn,  were  conveyed 
to  Natick  in  exchange.  This  was  a  valuable  transac- 
tion for  this  town,  whose  territory  had  previously 
been  narrow  in  that  portion  which  contained  the  larg- 
est number  of  inhabitants. 

We  now  approach  the  yesr  1700,  when  an  event  oc- 
curred of  great  importance  to  the  town.  Iu  common 
with  all  the  earlier  towns  in  the  State,  Sherborn  con- 
tained a  very  large  extent  of  land,  and  this  extensive 
area  rendered  it  difficult  for  those  persons  near  its 
borders  to  attend  the  religious  and  civil  meetings  of 
the  town.  As  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  these  lo- 
calities increased  by  the  addition  of  new  settlers,  a 
spirit  of  uneasiness  began  to  appear  among  them,  and 
finally  a  desire  to  form  themselves  into  new  towns, 
wiih  privileges  of  their  own.  Objections  arose  on  the 
part  of  other  inhabitants  of  the  town,  as  to  the  mode 
or  place  of  division,  or  to  any  division  whatever. 
The  older  townsmen  naturally  desired  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish  their  population,  and  also  to 
retain  all  the  tax-payers  possible.  We  shall  en- 
deavor to  describe  the  result  of  this  diversity  of  wishes 
and  opinions. 

Previous  to  the  year  1700  seventeen  families  re- 
siding on  "  Sherburne  Row  "  in  the  north  part  of  this 
town,  a  portion  of  them  adjoining  "  Mr.  Danforth's 
farms,"  and  others  holding  leases  from  Mr.  Danforth, 
made  propositions  for  separation  in  order  that  they 
might  join  the  inhabitants  of  "  Framingham  planta- 
tions "  in  the  formation  of  a  new  town.  There  was 
great  opposition   to  the  project  on   the  part  of  the 
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people  of  Sherborn,  whose  population  was  still  small. 
It  was  decreed  by  the  General  Court  some  years  pre- 
viously that  "all  other  farms  that  are  nighest  Sher- 
born Meeting-house  shall  be  likewise  in  the  bounds 
of  Sherborn,  and  do  duty  and  receive  privileges 
therein,"  the  tract  of  land  belonging  to  Thomas  Dan- 
forth,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor,  being  however  ex- 
cepted. This  act  gave  to  Sherborn  a  valid  claim 
upon  these  families,  and  the  town  was  naturally  re- 
luctant to  give  them  up.  An  effort  was  made  by  the 
town  in  1695  for  an  enlargementof  their  town  bounds 
by  the  addition  of  "  land  joining  to  the  farm  of  Henry 
Eice  to  make  one  township,"  embracing  such  farmers 
as  were  willing  to  join  the  township.  It  was  proposed 
"  to  run  a  straight  line  from  the  south  corner  of  Henry 
Rice's  farm  to  the  cartway  crossing  Cochituate  brook, 
near  where  Course  brook  meets  with  Cochituate 
brook."  This  was  evidently  a  plan  to  secure  these 
inhabitants  and  their  lands  as  permanent  inhabitants 
of  Sherborn  ;  but  as  we  find  no  further  record  con- 
cerning it,  no  successful  result  was  probably  attained. 

Rev.  Daniel  Gookin  sent  to  the  General  Court  a 
remonstrance  against  the  assignment  of  these  families 
to  the  projected  town  of  Framingham,  and  another 
remonstrance  was  presented  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Sherborn.  The  bounds  of  Sherborn  in  this  direction 
appear  never  to  have  been  well  defined  and  the 
rights  of  territory  thus  became  involved  and  uncer- 
tain, and  these  conditions  led  to  a  long  and  trouble- 
some dispute. 

The  town  of  Framingham  was  incorporated  in  the 
year  1700,  but  it  was  not  until  June  16, 1710,  that  the 
Court  passed  the  order  finally  including  the  seven- 
teen families  within  Framingham  line,  to  be  "  ac- 
counted part  of  that  town  forever,"  and  granting  to 
Sherborn  in  compensation,  4000  acres  of  land  west 
ofMendon.  And  so  the  great  contention  was  settled 
in  an  equitable  manner  by  the  strong  hand  of  the 
law. 

Should  the  town  of  Framingham  be  divided  and  a 
new  tow-Q  be  formed  at  South  Framingham,  it  is 
probable  that  Sherborn  would  be  called  upon  to  yield 
another  portion  of  her  territory  to  complete  that 
township. 

One  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  a  town,  as 
in  that  of  an  individual  person,  is  often  followed  by 
another  similar  event  within  a  short  time.  We 
therefore  soon  find  that  the  western  inhabitants  were 
increasing  in  numbers  and  were  thirsting  for  privi- 
leges of  their  own.  Their  first  concern  referred  to 
their  lack  of  religious  privileges.  Their  farms  were 
situated  at  a  long  diaLance  from  the  church,  and  they 
made  representations  in  the  town-meetings  of  the 
difficulty  ihey  often  experienced  in  attending  public 
worship.  The  town  met  their  wants  in  an  amicable 
spirit,  and  at  first  passed  a  vote  March  6,  1723,  nulli- 
fying a  vote  previously  passed  to  build  a  new  meet- 
ing-house on  the  old  spot,  and  deciding  to  erect  it  at  I 
a    point    which    would    better    accommodate  these 


inhabitants  "  Who  are  Dwellers  on  ye  West  side  of 
Dopping  brook."  But  in  the  following  November, 
the  town  "  voted  to  nullifie  and  make  void  this  vote 
of  March  6,  in  consideration  that  the  Form  and  Sit- 
uation of  the  Town  is  so  ill  Convenient,  that  one 
Meeting-house  cannot  be  so  placed  as  to  suit  the 
whole  town,  but  that  in  time  there  will  be  need  of 
two  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants."  They  also 
voted  to  build  on  the  old  spot  and  to  levy  £160  on 
the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose,  at  the  same  time 
agreeing  to  remit  to  these  western  inhabitants  their 
proportion  of  this  sum  "  whenever  they  are  sett  off." 

In  answer  to  petitions  from  these  latter  persons 
presented  in  June,  1724,  showing  the  great  inconve- 
nience they  are  under  by  reason  of  their  great  distance 
from  the  place  of  public  worship,  the  said  town  being 
near  twelve  miles  long  and  the  meeting-house  situ- 
uated  at  the  easterly  end,  and  praying  that  they  be 
made  a  distinct  and  separate  township,  the  General 
Court  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter. The  committee  reported  and  recommended  that 
the  "  western  part  be  erected  into  a  precinct,"  and 
also  offered  rules  and  restrictions  for  the  new  parish. 

The  report  was  accepted,  but  the  General  Court  voted 
that  this  western  part  shall  be  a  town  and  not  a  pre- 
cinct, and  that  it  be  called  Holliston  in  honor  of  the 
illustrious  Thomas  Hollis,  Esq.,  of  London.  John 
Goulding,  a  principal  inhabitant,  was  empowered 
and  directed  to  summon  the  qualified  voters  to  meet 
"  for  the  chusing  of  town  officers  to  stand  until  the 
next  annual  election  according  to  law."  This  bill 
was  pas-ed  to  be  enacted  by  both  Houses,  Dec.  3, 
1724.  And  thus  another  child  of  the  old  town  was 
started  into  the  world  to  transact  business  on  its  own 
account. 

From  this  date  there  were  but  few  events  worthy 
of  notice  in  the  civil  history  of  the  town  for  many 
years.  The  regular  business  of  the  town  was  carried 
on.  Meetings  were  held  for  business,  as  required  by 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth ;  new  schools  were 
established  and  old  schools  continued  ;  and  much 
thought  and  labor  were  expended  in  the  formation 
and  improvement  of  the  roads  in  the  township. 

The  population  had  increased  during  one  hundred 
years  from  the  first  settlement,  as  we  find  that  in  the 
year  1764  there  were  113  families  and  630  inhabit- 
ants. 

Among  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  Captain  and  Honorable 
Samuel  Bullard,  born  in  1667,  a  son  of  Benjamin  Bul- 
lard,  the  first  settler  of  that  name.  For  many  years 
he  acted  as  moderator  of  the  town-meetings  ;  served 
nineteen  years  as  selectman,  five  years  as  assessor  and 
five  years  as  representative  to  the  General  Court, 
where  he  aided  in  procuring  the  grant  to  the  town  of 
4000  acres  west  of  Mendon.  His  was  the  controlling 
mind  of  that  period  and  there  is  undoubted  evidence 
of  his  talent  and  integrity.    He  died  in  1727. 

He  was  succeeded  later  in  that  century  by  Joseph 
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Twitchell,  Esq.,  and  Honorable  Daniel  Whitney,  suc- 
cessively, both  men  of  ability  and  high  character. 
The  former  was  captain  in  the  militia,  cnramibsary  for 
the  army  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  town  clerk,  se- 
lectman, representative  and  magistrate.  He  was  born 
in  1719  and  died  in  1792.  The  latter  was  a  born 
leader  of  men  and  an  able,  patriotic  citizen.  Morse' 
says,  "  He  was  early  and  long  in  public  life,  and  during 
the  Revolutionary  struggle  an  efficient  instrument  in 
arousing  and  directing  the  energies  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
1775  ;  Represent.itive,  1776  ;  member  of  the  conven- 
tion to  form  the  State  Convention,  1780,  and  of  that 
which  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788  ;  and 
between  1781  and  1799  he  represented  Sherborn 
fourteen  years  in  the  House,  was  for  several  sessions 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  repeatedly  one  of  the 
Executive  Council.  As  a  magistrate  he  was  much 
valued,  and  he  passed  away  amidst  the  regrets  of  an 
extended  acquaintance."  He  was  born  in  1733  and 
died  in  1810. 

His  mantle  fell  upon  Honorable  Calvin  Sanger,  one 
of  the  most  able  and  distinguished  sons  of  Sherborn, 
whose  career  we  notice  in  connection  with  those  of 
his  predecessors,  although  it  was  comprised  within  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century.  He  was  a  son  of 
Captain  Samuel  Sanger,  a  dignified,  energetic  and 
worthy  inhabitant,  and  was  born  October  10,  1768. 
He  was  not  robust  in  health,  but  was  endowed  with 
natural  gifts,  sound  common  sense,  a  tenacious 
memory  and  excellent  judgment.  When,  therefore, 
in  the  year  1806,  a  new  leader  of  affairs  was  required, 
the  minds  of  the  townsmen  unanimously  turned  to- 
wards him.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  a  magis- 
trate and  also  a  representative  to  the  General  Court, 
and  for  nearly  thirty  years  he  continued  to  be  a 
member  either  of  the  House  or  the  Senate.  He  also 
filled  various  town  offices  with  full  satisfaction,  and 
was  town  clerk  lor  twenty-five  years.  "  In  his  care 
for  the  public  he  was  vigilant,  aelf-denying  and  per- 
severing, consulting  the  interests  of  the  future  as  well 
as  the  present." 

When  a  company  of  cavalry  was  raised  in  the  vicin- 
ity, he  was  chosen  captain  ;  and  he  subsequently  be- 
came colonel  of  cavalry.    He  died  in  1835. 

The  year  1754  is  to  be  noted  as  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  uncommon  disease  of  an  epidemic 
character,  called  in  Sherborn  "  the  Memorable  Mor- 
tality,"' and  in  HoUiston  "  the  Great  Sickness." 
Nearly  thirty  lives  were  lost  in  this  town  by  its  rav- 
ages and  fifty -three  in  the  town  of  HoUiston,  and 
alarm  and  denpair  were  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  appears  to  have  been  present  during 
the  whole  year,  but  no  deaths  are  recorded  during  the 
warmer  season.  The  fatal  months  were  January, 
February,  March,  April,  November  and  December. 

The  French  and  Indian  War,  from   1755  to   1763, 

1  "History  ufSliel'boru  uuil  I[ullidton,  Buatuii,"  li^r-G. 


did  not  seriously  affect  this  colony.  Some  of  its 
young  men  served  in  these  campaigns,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  learn  the  names  of  fourteen  who  lived  in 
Sherborn,  besides  two  who  were  born  here  and  settled 
in  Mendon  and  Douglas.  Among  these  were  Benja- 
min Bullard,  afterwards  captain  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  Ensign  Hezekiah  Coolidge,  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  College  in  1750,  who  died  at  Crown 
Point  in  December,  1761. 

In  thid,  as  in  many  other  towns  at  that  period,  a 
company  was  raised  which  consisted  of  two  bands,  a 
"  trained  band "  of  sixty-six  men  and  an  "  alarm 
band  "  of  forty-one.  The  latter  were  wholly  for  home 
service,  but  from  the  ranks  of  the  former  were  se- 
lected soldiers  for  active  service  as  needed.  And 
most  of  the  fourteen  men  above  mentioned  were  thus 
selected.  The  officers  of  the  company  were:  Captain, 
Joseph  Perry;  Lieutenant,  Amos  Coolidge;  and  En- 
sign, Thomas  Russell. 

The  time  of  greatest  trial  to  these  colonists  as  well 
as  those  of  the  whole  country,  came  with  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  Great  as  was  their  attachment  to 
the  mother  country,  and  reluctant  as  they  were  to 
sever  the  strong  bonds  which  held  them  to  allegiance, 
still  the  exactions  of  the  home  government  were  be- 
coming too  onerous  to  be  borne.  The  people  of  the 
colonies  began  seriously  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
throwing  off  the  yoke.  Sherborn  was  ready  now,  as 
ever,  to  do  its  part  in  contributing  men  and  means  to 
support  the  great  struggle  for  what  it  deemed  to  be 
just  and  right. 

As  early  as  1774  a  Committee  of  Correspondence 
was  chosen,  and  also  committees  to  attend  the  county 
conferences  at  Concord  and  Cambridge,  and  to  pro- 
cure a  field-piece.  Three  cannon  procured  by  the 
latter  committee,  instead  of  a  six-pounder,  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  town,  and  it  was  voted  "  that  the  com- 
mittee prove  them  at  the  town's  expense,  and  fire  the 
biggest  as  soon  as  may  be,  with  all  the  necessaries 
that  may  be  needed."  Many  other  votes  were  after- 
wards passed,  showing  that  the  people  were  animated 
to  a  high  degree  with  the  spirit  which  finally  achieved 
the  independence  of  the  Colonies.  In  1776  it  was 
voted  to  extend  relief  to  the  poor  of  Boston,  then  be- 
sieged by  the  enemy,  and  to  find  places  for  them  lo 
live  in.  A  company  of  minute-men  was  raised,  and 
£8  granted  to  provide  ammunition  for  the  cannon.  As 
soon  as  the  news  reached  this  town  of  the  conflict  at 
Lexington,  April  19,  1775,  the  minute-men  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  their  title  by  marching  imme- 
diately to  meet  the  assailants.  The  officers  of  this 
company  were:  Benjamin  Bullard,  captain;  Aaron 
Gardner,  lieutenant;  and  Joshua  Leland,  ensign. 
There  were  lour  sergeants,  four  corporals  and  forty 
privates.  The  names  of  all  are  recorded  in  the 
archives  of  the  State. 

This  company,  with  some  alterations  in  its  member- 
ship, served  lor  some  time  afterwards,  whenever 
needed,  at  the  siege  of  Boston,  at  Bunker  Hill  and 
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other  engagemeiita.  A  large  proportion  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  town  became  soldiers,  and  Sher- 
bom  names  are  found  in  the  lists  of  tho^e  engaged  at 
Ticonderoga,  White  Plains,  West  Point.  Brandywice, 
in  the  expeditions  to  Rhode  Island  in  1779-80.  and  in 
other  battles.  Seven  brothers",  the  sons  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Clark,  enlisted  as  soldiers  and  served,  on  an  average, 
over  three  years  per  man. 

In  May,  1776,  the  town  voted  that  if  Congress  de- 
cided to  declare  the  colonies  independent  of  Great 
Britain,  the  people  would, with  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
endeavor  to  support  them  in  that  measure.  And 
Daniel  Whitney,  their  representative,  was  instructed, 
to  act  accordingly. 

When  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  arose,  Sherborn  sent  Daniel  Whitney  to 
the  State  convention  held  in  Boston,  in  17S8,  with 
general  instructions,  which  conclude  as  follows  : 

"  But,  sir,  we  mean  not  to  give  you  positive  instruc- 
tions relative  to  your  voting  for  or  against  the  re- 
ported Constitution.  When  a8>embled,  you  will  have 
the  collected  wisdom  of  the  State  before  you  ;  will 
hear  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject,  and  conse- 
quently be  able  to  form  a  judicious  opinion.  And 
having  the  fullest  confidence  in  your  political  wis- 
dom, integrity  and  patriotism,  we  cheerfully,  on  our 
part,  submit  the  all  important  question  to  your  decis- 
ion. And  we  beseech  the  All-wise  Governor  of  the 
world  to  take  the  Convention  under  his  holy  influ- 
ence, that  ao  the  result  may  be  the  best  good  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America."  And  that 
honorable  member  was  one  of  the  majority  who  voted 
in  favor  of  this  great  charter  of  our  freedom. 

In  1781  an  entry  in  the  town  records  states  that 
the  salary  of  Eev.  Elijah  Brown  for  one  year,  ending 
March  1, 1781,  was  £73  6«.  8d.,  equal  to  £2,933  6a.  Sd., 
Continental  currency.  This  shows  the  depreciation 
which  the  latter  had  suffered,  and  that  it  took  more 
than  £40  of  that  currency  to  equal  £1  of  sound 
money.  Although  made  necessary  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  it  presents  a  powerful  argument 
against  the  establishment  of  an  irredeemable  cur- 
rency. 

In  the  year  1786  occurred  Shays'  Rebellion  in  Mass- 
achusetts, on  account  of  supposed  political  griev- 
ances. It  was  headed  and  commanded  by  Daniel 
Shays,  of  Hopkinton,  and  for  a  while  assumed  rather 
formidable  proportions.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  in  the  interests  of  liberty  and  order,  furnished 
their  quota  of  officers  and  privates  to  the  troops  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Lincoln. 

"  Mr.  John  Ware,  of  Sherborn,  acted  as  adjutant  in 
this  expedition.  Being  sent  with  orders  to  a  distance 
from  Lincoln's  army,  he  stopped  fur  refreshment  at  a 
tavern  iu  or  near  Brooktield  where  there  happened 
to  be  a  small  party  of  insurgents,  who  took  him 
prisoner  and  confined  him  in  an  upper  room  of  the 
house,  while  they  kept  guard  below.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  Ware  saw  from  his  prison  a  company  of 


cavalry  approaching,  which  he  soon  recognized  as 
being  on  the  side  of  the  Government.  He  hailed 
them  fri/m  a  window  of  his  apartment  and  made  them 
acquainted  with  his  situation.  The  house  was  im- 
mediately surrounded,  the  Shaysites  surrendered  at 
discretion,  and  W.  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  his  mission." 

When  President  Washington  mads  his  tour  through 
New  England  in  1789,  he  was  entertained  in  this  town 
by  Capt.  Samuel  Sanger,  a  prominent  and  patriotic 
citizen  and  father  of  Hon.  Calvin  Sanger;  and  the 
(lid  house  and  the  room  occupied  by  thedistiuguished 
guest  were  standing  a  few  years  since  and  excited 
much  interest  in  the  minds  of  visitors. 

In  the  year  1807  and  1808,  when  one  hundred 
thousand  militia  were  called  by  the  President,  to  be 
in  readiness  in  case  of  invasion,  the  town  voted  to 
add  to  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  of  their  quota  a  sum 
sutficient  to  make  their  whole  pay,  when  in  actual 
service,  twelve  dollars  per  month.  And  in  1814,  when 
hostilities  were  in  progress  with  England,  this  sum 
was  increased  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month.  The  chief 
duty  performed  by  our  soldiers  was  in  garrison  in  the 
forts  of  Boston  Harbor. 

As  there  was  no  event  in  the  annals  of  the  town 
for  several  years  which  it  is  important  to  record,  we 
will  now  give  an  account  of  the  physicians  of  Sher- 
born, commencing  with  a  list  of  their  names. 

Jonathan  Fairbank,  1685-1719  ;  Eleazer  Hill,  from 
about  1712;  Jonathan  Tay,  1772-1827;  Samuel 
Locke,  from  about  1783-88;  Tapley  Wyeth,  1784- 
1813;  William  Sweetser,  from  about  1818;  Oliver 
Everett,  1825-52;  Albert  H.  Blanchard,  1852  to 
the  present  time. 

Dr.  George  W.  Dennett  has  also  resided  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town  since  1863,  and  Dr.  Wm.  P. 
Sylvester  in  the  sc.uthern  portion  since  1877. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  several  other  physicians 
have  resided  here ;  but  little  information  can  be  gained 
concerning  them  or  the  dates  of  their  sojourn. 
Notices  occur  of  the  names  of  Drs.  Wilson,  Lincoln, 
Sheppard,  Levet,  Blodget,  Flagg,  Wise  and  Wight. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Fairbank  was  an  important  man  in 
his  day.  Besides  his  practice  as  physician,  he  was 
selectman  seven  years  and  town  clerk  three  years.  It 
is  supposed  that  he  lived  in  the  old  stone  house  north 
of  Bogistow  Pond ;  and  he  was  drowned  by  falling 
through  the  ice  while  crossing  the  river  from  Medfield 
in  the  night. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Tay  came  from  Salem,  settled  iu  the 
west  part  of.  the  town  and  had  an  extensive  practice. 
He  served  as  selectman  twelve  years  and  resided  here 
fifty-five  years. 

Dr.  Samuel  Locke  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Locke, 
the  fourth  pastor  of  the  church  in  Sherborn.  He 
lived  but  a  few  years  after  he  became  a  physician. 

Dr.  Wyeth  was  an  eminent  physician  and  a  valu- 
able citizen.    He  was  especially  interested   in   the 
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cause  of  education.  He  served  six  yearx  as  selectman, 
and  as  representative  in  llie  year  1813. 

Dr.  Sweetaer  was  a  thoroughly  educated  man  and 
possessed  literary  tastes.  He  lemained  here  "for  a 
considerable  time,"  probably  six  or  seven  years,  and 
left  to  accept  a  professorship  in  the  Vermont  Univer- 
sity at  Burlington. 

Dr.  Everett  was  born  in  Dedhara  November  11, 
1798;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1821.  and 
received  his  degree  of  M.D.  from  Dartmouth  College. 
He  settled  in  Sherborn  in  1825,  by  invitation  of  the 
town,  and  for  many  years  had  an  extensive  practice 
in  this  and  adjoining  towns.  In  fact,  his  practice  was 
too  large  for  his  own  welfare,  and  his  life  was  prob- 
ably shortened  by  the  great  amount  of  work  he  per- 
formed. He  waa  a  man  universally  respected  and  was 
very  popular  as  a  physician.  Morse,  in  his  "  History  of 
Sherborn  "  and  Holliston,  says  :  "  His  worth  became 
iiieffdceably  stamped  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  entire  community,  and  no  man  of  his  generation 
ever  fell  in  Sherborn  whose  death  was  so  universally 
and  deeply  lamented."  He  died  December  12,  1851. 
He  was  appointed  surgeon  M.  V.  M.  April  25,  1825. 

The  present  writer,  also  after  invitation  by  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens,  came  to  this  town  from  Boston,  his 
native  place,  December  19,  1851,  and  has  remained 
here  in  practice  to  this  day  with  the  exception  of  two 
years  during  the  Civil  War,  for  the  greater  part  of 
which  time  he  served  as  surgeon  of  the  Third  Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry. 

In  the  year  1847  occurred  the  reunion  of  a  very 
large  number  of  the  descendants  of  Henry  Leland, 
previously  noticed  when  describing  their  ancestor. 

In  1852  "  Pine  Hill  Cemetery  "  was  dedicated. 

Sherborn  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  set  apart  lots 
of  land  for  use  aa  cemeteries.  The  old  burial-iilaces 
were  seven  in  number,  namely :  the  ancient  South 
Cemetery,  which  received  the  body  of  the  venerable 
Hopestill  Layland  (born  in  1580),  in  1655  ;  the  Cen- 
tral Cemetery,  1686 ;  the  Farm,  which  waa  first  used 
after  the  death  of  Daniel  Morse,  Sr.,  in  1688 ;  the 
Brush  Hill,  1785;  the  New  South,  1790;  the  Plain, 
1792  ;  and  the  West  Sherborn,  about  1825. 

In  general,  these  lots  were  bare  and  uninviting 
spots,  devoid  of  beauty  or  attraction,  aa  was  often  the 
case  in  New  England  towns.  Before  the  middle  of 
the  present  century  the  subject  of  a  more  modern, 
rural  cemetery  was  seriously  considered  and  finally 
urged  by  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Prominent  among 
these  was  the  lamented  Dr.  Everett,  by  whom  a  loca- 
tion was  most  judiciously  chosen  on  Pine  Hill,  con- 
venient to  the  centre  of  the  town  and  yet  sufficiently 
secluded  from  public  view.  The  gravelly  and  mine- 
ral character  of  the  soil,  combined  with  a  natural 
drainage,  render  it  peculiarly  suitable  aa  a  place  of 
interment.  An  association  was  formed,  about  ten 
acres  of  land  were  purchased  and  the  grounds  were 
tastefully  laid  out  by  Captain  Jacob  Pratt,  the  super- 
intendent, who  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  work,  anil 


had  also  selected  the  same  spot  for  the  cemetery  inde- 
pendently of  Dr.  Everett. 

On  the  19th  day  of  May,  1852,  the  "Pine 
Hill  Cemetery"  waa  consecrated  with  suitable  exer- 
cises, an  address  being  given  by  Rev.  Edmund  Dowse 
to  a  multitude  of  interested  citizens.  Among  the  re- 
mains first  deposited  there  were  those  of  Dr.  Everett 
himself,  who,  when  selecting  this  locality,  may  pos- 
sibly have  had  a  premonition  that  his  life  might  not 
long  continue. 

This  cemetery  has  always  been  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  the  people,  and  continues  to  be  a 
chosen  place  for  interment. 

The  commendable  desire  to  preserve  memorials  of 
the  aucient  worthies  of  the  town  had  inspired  various 
persons,  and  notably  Rev.  Abner  Morse,  author  of  the 
"  History  of  Sherborn  and  Holliston,"  to  urge  upon 
their  descendants  the  sacred  duty  of  preserving  the 
tombstones  of  the  founders  and  prominent  men  of 
Sherborn,  or  when  this  could  cot  be  done,  to  erect 
new  monuments  to  their  memory  either  on  the  origi- 
nal spot  or  in  some  other  appropriate  place.  With 
this  purpose  in  view,  Calvin  P.  Sanger,  Esq.,  a  lats 
inhabitant,  who  did  much  for  the  welfare  of  the  town, 
caused  the  remains  of  the  first  three  ministers  to  bo 
taken  up  from  the  old  Central  Burying-Ground,  long 
disused  and  neglected,  and  interred  in  the  new  Pine 
Hill  Cemetery  beneath  a  marble  monument  bearing 
these  inscriptions: 

"  Erected  to  the  mamory  of  the  first  three  ministers 
of  the  church  in  Sherborn,  Whose  remains  together 
with  those  of  their  families  were  removed  from  the 
Central  burying-ground  to  this  Cemetery,  Sept.  10, 
1857."  On  the  second  face,  "  Rev.  Daniel  Gookin, 
first  minister  of  the  Church  in  Sherborn,  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1069,  was  a  Fellow  for  eight 
years,  and  was  ordained  March  26,  1685.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  tenderness  and  fidelity  to  h'u 
people,  and  for  an  eminent  Christian  example.  He 
died  Jan.  8,  1718,  aged  67  years."  On  the  thiid  face, 
"  Rev.  Daniel  Baker,  second  minister  of  the  Church 
in  Sherborn,  g:aduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1706, 
and  was  ordained  in  1712.  He  was  fervent  in  prayer, 
powerful  as  a  preacher,  deeply  interested  in  his  la- 
bors, affable,  and  resigned  under  trial.  He  died  May 
14,  1731,  aged  45  years."  And  on  the  fourth  face, 
"  Rev.  Samuel  Porter,  third  minister  of  the  Church 
in  Sherborn,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1730, 
and  was  ordained  Oct.  23,  1734.  He  was  a  man  of 
rare  mental  endowments,  an  earnest  preacher,  an 
atfectionate  and  devoted  paator,  and  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  the  Christian  life.  He  died  Sept.  16,  1758, 
aged  49  years." 

As  before  mentioned,  soon  after  the  erection  of  the 
above  monument,  upon  a  representation  made  by  the 
Cemetery  Association,  the  authorities  of  Harvard 
College  placed  there  a  solid  block  of  granite  over  the 
remains  of  Rev.  Dr.  Locke,  which  were  removed  from 
their  original  resting  place,  and  the  marble  headstone 
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in  the  old  Central  Cemetery  was  at  the  same  time  re- 
moved and  maybe  found  near  the  granite  monument. 
Upon  the  latter  is  inacribed  "Samuel  Locke,  S.T.D. 
Died  Jan.  15,  1777.     Pres.  of  Har.  Coll.,  1770-3." 

Upon  application  of  the  proprietors  this  cemetery 
and  also  the  other  cemeteries  in  town  belonging  to 
associations  were  accepted  by  the  town  ;  and  it  was 
voted,  April  9,  1888,  to  assume  control  of  them  if  de- 
sired by  said  associations. 

In  ancient  times,  and  even  to  a  comparatively  re- 
cent date,  the  stated  meetings  of  the  inhabitants  for 
the  transaction  of  the  businetts  of  the  town  were  held 
in  the  public  meeting-house,  which  belonged  to  the 
town.  The  town  and  parish  business  was  conducted 
in  the  same  meeting,  and  the  town  records  contained 
also  the  records  of  the  parish  until  August,  1809.  In 
the  year  1836  the  town  purchased  of  the  proprietors 
the  first  academy  building,  which  had  been  erected 
by  subscription  for  the  accommodation  of  a  private 
high  school,  and  the  public  town-meetings  were  held 
in  it  for  several  years.  But  finally  the  building  had 
become  old  and  worn,  and  also  of  insufiicient  size  for 
the  increasing  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  was 
evident  that  better  accommodations  must  be  pro- 
vided. The  subject  was  discussed,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  town-house  must  be  repaired  and 
enlarged,  or  that  a  new  building  must  be  erected. 

But  before  any  definite  action  was  taken  the  propo- 
sition of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Thomas  Dowse 
was  received  and  accepted,  and  their  consent  ob- 
tained to  invest  the  amount  in  a  new  town-house 
which  should  contain  a  suitable  room  for  the  use 
of  the  proposed  high  school.  The  town  agreed 
to  pay,  as  interest,  a  sum  sufficient  to  support  the 
school  for  four  months  in  each  year.  Thus  was  the 
town  provideutially  aided  in  a  highly  important 
work,  only  a  small  additional  outlay  being  required 
to  complete  the  building.  It  stands  on  the  old  site 
of  the  school-house  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Common.  It  is  a  neat  structure  of  sufficient  size  for 
the  wants  of  the  town  for  many  years,  and  contains  a 
large  hall  for  meetings  and  lectures,  a  good  school- 
room, ante-rooms  and  a  room  for  a  public  library. 
It  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  Dec. 
23,  1858.  Having  been  injured  by  fire,  it  was  re- 
dedicated  June  17,  1876,  and  the  day  was  also  cele- 
brated with  addresses  and  music  in  recognition  of 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill. 

In  the  year  1850  "  The  Sherborn  Widows'  and  Or- 
phans' Benevolent  Society"  was  founded,  chiefly  by 
means  of  a  handsome  donation  made  by  Calvin  P. 
Sanger,  Esq.  "  Its  object  shall  be  to  aid  such  indi- 
gent widows  and  orphans,"  says  its  constitution,  "as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  residents  of  Sherborn;  and 
such  other  persons,  whether  males  or  females,  who, 
though  reduced  to  necessitous  circumstance?,  would 
shrink  from  a  resort  to  the  town  for  support;  but  it 
is  not  intended  that  this  charity  shall  in  any  way  or 


manner  relieve  the  town  of  its  duty  to  its  poor." 
The  society  whs  organized  October  19,  1859,  under  a 
general  law  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  great  benefit  to  the  class  of  persons  referred 
to,  the  annual  interest  of  the  fund  being  appropri- 
.ited,  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Managers  at  each 
regular  meeting  held  for  that  purpose.  The  society 
is  still  in  existence,  and  still  continues  its  benevolent 
work.  In  the  year  1890  it  received  a  handsome 
bequest  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Aaron  Green- 
wood. 

For  many  years  there  had  been  a  library  in  the 
town,  owned  by  an  association  of  individuals,  called 
the  Social   Library,  and  afterwards  the   Proprietors' 
Library.   It  was  first  established  in  the  year  1808,  and 
was  useful  in  its  day,  furnishing  to  many  the  means 
of  literary  culture  and  eujoyment.    At  a  later  date  an 
association   of  farmers  and  others,  interested  in  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  collected  a  library  of  books 
devoted  to  those  subjects.    Soon  after  the  passage  of 
an  act  by  the  Legislature,  allowing  towns  to  establish 
public  libraries,  the  members  of  these  associations  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  present  their  collections  to 
the  town  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  nucleus  of  a 
town  library.    The   proposition  being  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  people,  the  associations  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  the  town  at  a  regular  meeting,  held  March  5, 
1860,  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  library,  ac- 
companied with  the  ofier  of  the  gift  of  both  libraries 
(comprising  573  volumes),  provided  it  would  comply 
with  the  request  and  conform  to  the  full  provisions 
of  the  State  law  on  the  subject.    The  town  cheerfully 
granted  the  petition,  and  made  an  appropriation  for 
the  foundation  of  the  library.    At  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing,  held    April    2d,   articles   of   organization    were 
adopted,  and  also  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  library.    It  was  decieed  that  the  man- 
agement should  be  vested  in  seven  trustees,  to  be  an- 
nually elected  by  the  town,  who  should  have  power  to 
fill  vacancies  in  their  own  board,  and  who  should 
hold  office  until  their  successors  were  chosen.    The 
library  was  opened  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  following  month   of  June.      Annual  grants  of 
money  by  the  town  have  secured  the  addition  of  new 
books,  and  great  satisfaction  has  been  derived  by  the 
citizens  from  this  popular  insti'ution.    The  whole 
number  of  volumes  March  1,  1890,  was  4000,  inclu- 
ding many  works  of  reference.    This  small  town  de- 
serves credit  for  its  early  adoption  of  the  State  law, 
and  it  takes  pride  and  pleasure  in  this  material  aid  to 
education.     In  the  year  1890  the  library  received  a 
liberal    contribution  bequeathed  by  the  late  Aaron 
Greenwood,  a  life-long  inhabitant  of  the  town. 

The  year  1861  is  an  era  long  to  be  remembered. 
The  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  Southern  States, 
which  had  long  been  existing,  came  to  a  climax, 
and  precipitated  upon  the  cation  the  tremendous  bur- 
den of  a  civil  war.  The  crisis  must  be  met,  and  it 
devolved  upon  the  Northern  and  Western  States  to 
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preserve  the  iutfgrity  of  the  Union.  The  President 
issued  his  proclamation  for  troops,  and  each  State  and 
town  must  furnish  its  quota  of  men.  Sherborn  had 
always  performed  her  duty  in  great  emergencies ;  she 
did  it  now,  and  we  can  turn  with  just  pride  to  her 
honorable  record  of  ihose  days. 

As  early  as  May  1,  1861,  at  a  town-meeting  called 
for  the  purpose,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

"  Whereat^  the  stability  of  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
placed  ill  gn-at  iliinger  by  an  aruieU  rot)elliuD  tu  several  of  tlie  Suiithern 
ittiitea,  llircutirDiliK  llie  destrucliuu  uf  our  liatiuDut  capital  and  uatiouul 
prosperity,  and  a  resort  to  aimed  resiolaiice  bus  becooie  iieeeasury  for 
tile  pleservution  of  our  lives  and  liberty  ;  and  whereas,  by  proclalimlion 
from  tlie  riet.ideiit  of  the  United  Stales,  the  Coniiuonuealtli  of  Alassa- 
chupetls  is  culled  upon  for  her  Hhure  in  the  coojiiiun  defence,  therefore, 

"  lieiolvetl,  that  the  l>eople  of  this  town  pluco  the  moat  pelfeot  re- 
liuiico  ami  trust  iu  the  present  form  of  our  Governmcut,  thut  we  believe 
it  to  liave  been  fouuded  iu  wisdom  and  patriotism,  and  that  we  will 
throw  aside  all  party  feeling,  and,  with  a  tlrtn  reliance  on  the  blessing 
of  GotI,  plcilge  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor  to  uphold 
and  perpetuate  the  Government  and  institutions  of  the  United  States. 

"  liesotred,  thut  the  town  of  Sherborn  appropriate  two  thousand  dol- 
lars to  fit  out  and  furnish  all  necesaary  clothing  for  all  those  penwns  who 
have  or  may  hereafter  volunteer  U4  soldiers  iu  said  town,  or  who  may  Le 
drafted  into  service  from  said  town,  and  to  provide  for  their  families  iu 
their  absence." 

At  the  same  time  a  vote  waa  passed  intrusting  the 
expenditure  of  this  sum  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  selectmen  and  seven  other  citizens.  It  was  also 
voted  to  guarantee  to  all  volunteers  and  drafted  men 
such  a  payment  as  with  the  Government  pay  should 
amount  to  $17  per  month. 

A  military  school  was  formed  for  drill  under  the 
direction  of  an  instructor,  and  aid  iu  meeting  the  ex- 
pense was  granted  by  the  town.  In  Xovember,  1861, 
live  hundred  dollars  was  granted  towards  the  support 
of  families  of  volunteers.  In  1862  a  bounty  of  $175 
was  offered  to  each  volunteer  from  the  town.  Fre- 
quent meetings  were  held  during  the  same  year,  at 
which  addresses  were  given  by  public  speakers  on  the 
subject  of  the  war.  In  1863  $.3000  were  granted  for 
aid  to  volunteers,  and  in  186-t  $2000  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Private  subscriptions  and  contributions  also  were 
forthcoming,  and  they  supplemented  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  town. 

All  these  records  show  that  Sherborn  was  animated 
with  patriotic  feelings  and  was  ready  to  assume  her 
full  share  of  the  burdeu  which  the  war  laid  upon 
thousands  of  loyal  towns  in  the  Union  States. 
Eighty-two  of  her  citizens  were  enrolled  in  the  army, 
and  of  this  number  nineteen  laid  down  their  lives  in 
the  battle-field,  the  hospital  and  the  prison.  Of  those 
who  lived  to  return  to  their  homes,  many  came  with 
shattered  health,  and  there  are  but  very  few  who  do 
not  bear  the  marks  of  wounds  or  the  effects  of  disease 
contracted  by  the  hardships  and  exposures  of  a  sol- 
dier's life. 

The  memory  of  those  trying  times  can  never  be  ob- 
literated from  the  minds  of  those  who  took  part  in 


the  great  conflict;  but  the  establishment  and  yearly 
observance  of  Memorial  Day  have  served  to  keep 
frenh  in  the  hearts  of  all  people  the  hallowed  events 
of  those  days.  That  anniversary  h»8  always  been 
sacredly  kept  by  the  veterans  of  Sherborn,  and  since 
1885  has,  by  vote  of  the  town,  been  observed  as  a 
public  commemoration  ;  the  old  soldiers,  assisted  by 
a  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  from  one 
of  the  neighboring  towns,  taking  the  leading  part  in 
the  exercises  of  the  day,  and  in  decoraiing  the  graves 
of  those  who  have  passed  away  from  the  field  of  life. 

In  the  year  1868  a  lodge  (No.  297)  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Good  Templars,  a  temperance  organiza- 
tion, was  formed  in  ihe  town  and  continued  its  useful 
work  for  about  twenty  years,  when,  on  account  of  the 
removal  of  members  to  other  places  and  of  other 
cause:*,  it  was  dissolved.  The  plan  for  celebrating  the 
second  centennial  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  in  1874,  was  inaugurated,  by  this  brother- 
hood, and  its  successful  execution  was  largely  due  to 
their  efforts.  The  lodge  was  named  "The  Oliver 
Everett  Lodge,"  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
physician  of  the  town. 

In  1869  the  Sherborn  Musical  Association  was 
formed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  iu  the 
World's  Peace  Jubilee  in  Boston.  It  also  assisted  in 
the  second  jubilee  in  1872,  and  its  members  have  been 
called  together  on  several  similar  occasions  of  lesser 
magnitude  since  that  date.  It  has  also  furnished 
vocal  music  frequently  on  public  occasions  within  the 
town,  to  the  benefit  of  the  community  and  the  im- 
provement of  its  members.  The  cultivation  of  the 
art  of  music  has  always  received  much  attention 
among  the  people  of  the  town. 

The  Sherborn  Review  Club  was  formed  September 
11,  1874,  by  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
met  to  consider  a  plan  for  the  circulation  of  maga- 
zines and  reviews  among  the  members.  Simple  by- 
laws were  adopted  at  the  second  meeting  and  officers 
chosen  for  the  management  of  the  business.  It  has 
been  a  very  popular  and  useful  association  and  has 
continued  to  the  present  day,  furnishing  to  its  mem- 
bers a  great  variety  of  the  best  periodical  literature. 
The  number  of  members  has  varied  from  sixteen  to 
twenty.  When  several  other  persons  applied  for 
membership  they  were  advised  to  form  a  new  club 
rather  than  add  to  the  numbers  of  the  old  one,  and 
thus  inconveniently  increase  the  length  of  time  for 
the  circulation  of  the  magazines.  They  accepted  the 
suggestion,  and  the  Sherborn  Literary  Club  was  or- 
ganized in  November,  1882.       * 

During  the  years  following  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  the  number  of  convicts  in  Massachusetts  was 
steadily  increasing.  The  prisons  were  overcrowded 
and  there  was  no  opportunity  for  the  reformation  of 
any  of  the  inmates.  The  attention  of  a  number  of 
influential  ladies  who  had  been  interested  in  the  con- 
dition of  prisoners  waa  directed  to  this  fact  and  they 
resolutely  commenced  action  to  bring  about  a  differ- 
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ent  state  of  affairs.  Prominent  anions  these  ladies 
was  Mrs.  E.  C.  Johnson,  the  present  superintendent 
of  the  Reformatory  Institution  for  Women.  They 
petitioned  the  Legislature  in  1870  for  a  separate  place 
of  confinement  for  women,  with  a  view  to  their  refor- 
mation, lu  the  same  year  Kev.  Edmund  Dowse,  of 
Sherborn,  then  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Prisons,  presented  a  bill  "  to 
provide  separate  pri.sons  for  women  and  for  the  cla'-si- 
fic&tion  and  better  di.icipline  of  prisoners."  The  bill 
became  a  law  June  15,  1870.  The  experiment  was 
first  tried  in  the  county  jail  at  Greenfield,  a  separate 
portion  of  which  was  assigned  to  female  prisoners. 
But  after  an  experience  of  two  years  the  aulhorities 
were  satisfied  that  the  plan  could  be  succefslully  exe- 
cuted only  in  an  instiiutiou  devoted  wholly  to  this 
purpose.  Therefore,  in  1874,  another  bill  was  enacted 
authorizing  the  prison  commissioners  to  select  a  site  on 
which  to  erect  a  suitable  reformatory  for  three  hundred 
prisoners.  This  was  no  easy  task,  but  finally  a  spot 
was  chosen  in  this  town,  near  its  northern  boundary 
and  near  the  village  of  South  Framingham,  a  great 
railroad  centre.  Sufficient  quiet  and  seclusion  was 
thus  secured,  and  at  the  same  time  easy  access  to  a 
railroad  station  from  which  diverge  lines  to  all  those 
portions  of  the  State  which  furnish  the  largest  number 
of  prisoners  to  such  an  institution.  Work  was  com- 
menced on  the  land  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  and  the 
buildings  were  erected  and  ready  for  occupancy  in 
1877.  They  are  each  three  stories  in  height  and  are 
three  in  number,  being  330  feet,  460  feet  and  240  feet 
in  length,  respectively.  Besides  these  buildings  for 
the  inmates  there  are  several  houses  for  the  use  of  the 
officers  and  employees. 

The  prisoners  are  all  clasiified  and  an  admirable 
system  of  grading  stimulates  their  ambition.  They 
are  oflfered  incentives  to  well-doing  and  improvement, 
by  the  bestowal  of  privileges  and  favors,  and  are  thus 
led  and  encouraged  to  a  desire  for  a  better  life.  The 
superintendent,  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson,  possesses 
much  executive  ability,  and  it  is  all  needed  in  tlie 
management  of  this  extensive  institution.  She  is  in- 
terested in  the  work,  personally  supervises  the  various 
branches  of  labor  and  of  discipline,  and  is  doing  ex- 
cellent service  to  the  large  number  of  inmates  as  well 
as  to  the  State.  She  has  occupied  her  position  since 
188.^,  the  former  superintendents  being  Mrs.  E.  A.  At- 
kinson, Dr.  Eliza  M.  Mosher  and  Miss  Clara  Barton. 

At  the  corner  of  the  road  leading  from  Framing- 
ham,  adjacent  to  the  prison  grounds,  stands  the  W 
stone  on  the  boundary  line  between  Sherborn  and 
Framingham.  It  is  a  well-known  landmark  in  this 
region  and  is  worthy  of  notice.  As  early  aa  January, 
1683,  mention  is  made  in  the  records  of  Sherborn  of 
the  W  tree.  This  tree  was  a  large  black  oak  and  was 
so  called  because  that  letter  was  carved  upon  it,  the 
wheel-tracks  of  the  two  diverging  roads  forming  the 
letter.  It  served  to  mark  the  bounds  at  that  spot  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  but  finally  became  decayed, 


and  its  remains  were  removed  in  1822,  and  the  present 
stone  was  erected  in  its  place  by  Galini  Bullard,  an 
ancient  inhabitant  of  that  portion  of  the  town,  who 
was  born  in  1705  and  lived  until  1853. 

In  the  same  quarter  of  the  towu,  in  the  year  18S2, 
there  wa^  an  event  of  great  importance,  which 
changed  the  whole  aspect  and  condition  of  that  small 
outlying  district.  Previous  to  that  date  the  land  be- 
tween the  county  road  leading  to  Framingham  and 
the  northern  point  of  Sherborn,  which  projects  in  a 
triangular  form  between  Framingham  and  Natick, 
had  but  five  or  six  houses  upon  it.  This  triangle 
comprises  more  than  one  hundred  acres,  a  portion  of 
which  was  arable  land,  and  the  remainder  low, 
swampy  land,  through  which  flows  Beaver-dam  Brook. 
It  was  one  of  the  spots  the  most  unlikely  to  be  se- 
lected as  a  site  for  a  village.  But  circumstances 
favored  the  selection,  as  will  shortly  be  seen. 

The  Para  Ilubber  Company,  of  Bo^ton,  had  erected 
a  large  manufactory  in  South  Framingham,  not  far 
distant  from  the  Sherborn  line.  A  large  number  of 
operatives  was  to  be  employed  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  not  previously  residents  of  this  locality 
and  must  be  provided  with  places  of  residence.  The 
owner  of  a  lot  of  land  within  the  Sherborn  triangle, 
before  mentioned,  made  arrangements  with  the  Para 
Company  to  erect  several  blocks  of  tenements  on  his 
land  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  persons  and 
families  who  worked  in  the  manufactory,  the  com- 
pany guaranteeing  the  payment  of  the  rent.  This 
was  the  beginning.  Before  long  some  other  proprie- 
tors of  land  erected  cottages  to  be  rented,  and  also 
sold  land  to  others  who  built  more  houses,  either  for 
themselves  or  other  persons,  until  iu  the  couise  of 
two  yeais  a  large  number  of  buildings  stood  on  the 
land  which  had  never  before  been  occupied  for  any 
purpose  except  that  of  agriculture.  The  number  of 
persons  thus  added  to  the  town  is  estimated  at  30O, 
and  the  staid  old  town  was  not  a  little  disturbed  at 
this  influx  of  unsought  residents.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  build  new  roads  and  to  build  a  new  school- 
house  for  the  younger  children,  the  older  ones  being 
sent  to  tbe  old  school-house,  which  had  never  before 
been  Ulled.  The  towu  had  also  to  assist  and  care  fur 
many  poor  people,  who,  from  sickness  or  lack  of 
work  were  unable  to  support  themselves.  At  the  same 
time  these  people,  although  living  in  Sherborn  are 
not  a  part  of  it,  as  their  interests  all  centre  in  Fram- 
ingham. An  effort  is  now  being  made,  by  petition  to 
the  Legislature  of  1890,  to  take  from  Sherborn  this 
territory  and  another  larger  strip  of  land,  amounting 
in  all  to  575  acres,  and  add  it  to  the  towu  of  Fram- 
ingham. It  is  doubtful  if  this  transfer  is  accom- 
plished on  account  of  the  large  area  of  land  men- 
tioned in  the  petition  ;  while  if  the  triangle  alone  had 
been  asked  for,  it  might  have  been  granted.  A  great 
amount  of  interest  is  felt  in  the  subject  and  it  is  a 
topic  of  frequent  discussiou  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town. 
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In  the  year  1883,  Grange  No.  110  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  was  established  in  this  town.  This  order 
is  intended  to  advance  the  interests  of  farmers,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  this  community,  where  agriculture 
is  the  chief  pursuit.  It  is  emphatically  a  fraternal 
order,  and  both  sexes  are  represented  in  its  member- 
ship, which  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  its  meetings. 
These  meetings  are  held  twice  a  month  and  are  de- 
voted to  discussions  and  readings  on  agricultural  and 
literary  subjects,  interspersed  with  music  and  singing. 
The  object  in  view  is  the  improvement  of  its  mem- 
bers in  mental  discipline  and  in  social  intercourse, 
and  also  the  advancement  of  their  business  by  the 
benefits  of  co  operation.  This  Grange  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  the  number  of  its  members  having 
constantly  increased  from  the  beginning,  until  in 
February,  1890,  it  amounts  to  128  persons.  The  first 
Master  was  Norman  B.  Douglas,  a  native  of  Vermont 
and  a  resident  of  this  town  since  1878,  who  has  al- 
ways taken  a  lively  interest  in  its  welfare.  He  was 
one  of  its  original  members  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  plan  to  introduce  the  order  here. 
He  has  also  been  actively  interested  in  the  order 
throughout  the  State,  and  has  been  chosen  Master  of 
the  State  Grange  for  the  year  1890,  a  position  of 
honor  and  responsibility.  After  a  service  of  three 
years  at  the  head  of  Sherborn  (irange,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Master  by  George  L.  Whitney,  a  native  of 
the  town  and  a  prominent  and  interested  member, 
who  was  also  chosen  for  three  successive  years  to  the 
post.  In  the  year  1889  this  chair  was  filled  by 
Jonathan  Eames,  a  life-long  resident  of  Sherborn, 
and  one  of  the  original  and  active  members,  through 
whom  the  advantages  and  principles  of  the  Grange 
were  first  introduced  to  our  citizens.  He  was  re- 
elected for  1800,  and  therefore  remains  at  the  head 
of  the  order  in  this  town.  The  ladies  of  the  Grange 
have  an  auxiliary  association,  devoted  to  a  promotion 
of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  order,  and  they  have 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  that  object. 

Sherborn  is  a  border  town  in  the  county,  and  this 
Grange  belongs  to  a  district  association  called  the 
Middlesex  and  Norfolk  Union  Grange,  which  em- 
bracf^  several  towns  in  this  vicinity.  Monthly 
meetings  are  held  and  a  special  feeling  of  fellowship 
exists  among  its  members,  who  frequently  visit  the 
meetings  of  other  Granges  than  their  own  within 
the  Union.  • 

Sherborn  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  and  about  twenty-one  miles  southwest  of 
Boston.  It  borders  on  Charles  River,  which  separates 
it  from  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Until  the  year  1870 
it  had  no  railroad  connection  with  other  towns,  the 
nearest  station  being  at  Natick,  on  the  .Vlbany  Rail- 
road, three  miles  distant,  with  which  communication 
was  had  by  stage.  In  that  year  the  Mansfield  and 
Framingham  Railroad  was  completed  and  was  opened 
for  travel  in  February,  to  the  great  convenience  of 
the  citizens,  who  thus  had  easy  connections  with 
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other  roads  running  in  all  directions.  After  a  con- 
siderable time,  in  the  year  1883,  this  road,  together 
with  the  railroad  from  Mansfield  to  New  Bedford, 
and  that  from  South  Framingham  to  Fitchburg,  were 
purchased  by  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company  and 
became  its  Northern  Division,  thus  constituting  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  road  from  New  Bedford  to  Fitchburg, 
under  one  management.  A  new  road  is  in  contempla- 
tion by  theOld  Colony  Company,  which  will  probably 
connect  Sherborn  with  some  point  on  the  Dedham 
Branch  of  ita  Providence  Divisioa  and  thus  give  an 
additional  means  of  uommuncation  with  Boston.  A 
second  track  is  about  to  be  constructed  on  the  old 
road,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  business  of  this 
line.  At  New  Bedford  connection  is  made  with 
steamboats  for  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket 
and  at  Fall  River  with  boats  for  New  York  City. 

Sherborn  is  well  supplied  with  weekly  local  news- 
papers, the  Sherborn  Tribune  and  Sherborn  Mirror 
having  a  large  circulation  among  its  inhabitants  for 
some  years  past.  And  before  the  establishment  of 
these  journals,  newspapers  from  Natick  and  Fram- 
ingham were  sent  to  this  town.  The  Framingham 
Gazette  still  has  subscribers  here. 

In  1882  the  proprietors  of  the  Natick  Bulletin,  J.  B. 
Fairbanks  &  Son,  commenced  the  publication  of  an 
edition  of  tbeir  newspaper  devoted  in  part  to  the  in- 
terests of  Sherborn  and  called  the  Sherborn  Mirror. 
It  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day  and  has  a 
large  circulation  in  this  town.  For  a  few  years  past 
it  has  been  under  the  sole  management  of  Mr.  George 
C.  Fairbanks. 

In  the  year  1883  the  Sherborn  Tribune  was  estab- 
lished by  Charles  J.  McPherson,  of  the  Framingham 
Tribune,  the  first  copy  being  issued  on  the  27th  of 
October  of  that  year.  The  present  editor  and  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams,  of  Sherborn,  became 
connected  with  it  as  a  correspondent  in  1884,  became 
associate  editor  in  1885,  and  finally  purchased  it  in 
December,  1885.  In  1887  the  newspaper  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Natick  Citizen,  under  which  manage- 
ment it  was  issued  until  1889,  when  Mr.  Adams  again 
became  its  proprietor.  It  has  a  large  list  of  subscrib- 
ers in  the  town. 

The  10th  day  of  October,  1888,  witnessed  a  highly 
interesting  and  noteworthy  celebration.  It  was  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ordination  of  Dr.  Edmund 
Dowse  as  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Church,  and  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  day  were  most  successfully 
carried  out.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  interested  in  the  event  and  all  circumstances 
conspired  to  render  the  celebration  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  enjoyable  that  have  ever  occurcd  here.  It 
was  indeed  a  jubilee.  The  day  was  ushered  in  by  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  the  booming  of  cannon.  Before 
ten  o'clock,  the  hour  for  the  opening  exercises,  people 
were  arriving  from  all  quarters,  both  by  railroad  train 
and  by  private  carriage.  Not  only  the  residents  of 
the  town  came,  but  former  parishioners,  friends  and 
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brother  clergymen  from  surrounding  towns  as  well  as 
some  from  distant  towns ;  members  of  the  Senate  of 
Massachusetts,  to  which  Dr.  Dowse  formerly  be- 
longed and  of  which  he  is  still  chaplain ;  and  also 
the  chaplain  and  some  members  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives.  Rev.  Daniel  S.  Talcott,  professor 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Bangor,  Maine,  the 
predecessor  of  Dr.  Dowse  in  this  pastorate,  was  here, 
and  gave  an  address  which  carried  his  hearers  back 
more  than  fifty  years.  He  was  present  at  the  ordi- 
nation half  a  century  since  and  some  laymen  were 
also  present  on  this  day  who  attended  the  original 
ceremonies. 

Skilled  performers  furnished  the  music,  and  after 
the  opening  exercises  a  cordial  address  of  welcome 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  Amos  H.  Cooiidge,  of  Leicester, 
Mass.,  a  native  of  this  town  who  grew  up  under  the 
teachings  of  Dr.  Dowse.  An  address  by  the  pastor 
appropriately  followed,  and  then  the  chief  address  of 
the  day,  by  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Adams,  of  HoUiston,  repre- 
senting the  association  of  clergymen  of  this  district. 
Original  hymns,  which  were  sung  by  the  congre- 
gation, were  written  for  the  occasion  by  Rev.  George 
G.  Phipps,of  Wellesly,  and  Rev.  William  M.  Thayer, 
of  Franklin. 

The  afternoon  sesfion  was  devoted  chiefly  to  short 
addresses  after  the  delivery  of  a  regular  address  by 
Dr.  E.  B.  Webb,  of  Boston.  Many  genial  remarks 
were  made  by  clergymen,  Senators  and  old  friends, 
and  great  enthusiasm  and  good  feeling  prevailed.  A 
pastorate  of  fifty  years  is  so  rarely  known,  in  this 
century  at  least,  that  the  occasion  was  one  of  great 
rejoicing  among  the  numerous  friends  of  Dr.  Dowse. 
There  is  but  one  other  clergyman  in  this  Common- 
wealth whose  service  approaches  that  period  of 
time. 

A  reception  after  the  close  of  the  services  and  a 
social  reunion  in  the  town-hall  in  the  evening, 
pleasantly  crowned  and  completed  the  exercises  of 
the  day — a  day  which  will  fill  a  prominent  place  in 
the  annals  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Dowse  is  still  in  active  service  in  his  fifty- 
third  year  as  pastor  and  in  his  eleventh  consecutive 
year  as  chaplain  of  the  Senate. 

Farm  Lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with 
clean,  gravelly  shores,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 
From  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  a  favorite  resort 
for  amateur  fishermen  of  this  and  neighboring  towns. 
An  ancient  inhabitant  of  that  portion  of  the  town 
about  the  year  1700  was  so  much  devoted  to  fishing 
that  the  town  jestingly  voted  to  grant  him  the  privi- 
lege of  fishing  there  constantly.  Within  a  few  years 
this  lake  has  been  stocked  with  black  baas.  Its  area 
is  aboat  200  acres.  From  the  time  when  the  custom 
of  holding  picnic-parties  was  first  introduced,  this 
has  been  a  chosen  resort  for  people  of  this  town  and 
of  many  other  towns  in  this  vicinity.  Pleasure  boats 
have  been  placed  upon  the  lake,  and  thus  the  pleasures 
of  sailing  and  rowing  are   added   to    those  of  the 


groves  and  fields  which  exist  upon  its  shores.  Steam 
launches  have  also  been  added  to  the  fleet  within  a 
few  years.  It  has  become  an  ideal  place  for  a  picnic, 
and  the  number  of  such  parties  has  greatly  increased 
since  the  year  1880.  There  are  now  three  groves  on 
its  banks  which  are  open  to  the  public  during  the 
warm  season  of  the  year.  The  lake  is  fed  entirely  by 
springs,  and  has  an  outlet  which  preserves  its  waters 
pure  in  the  hottest  weather.  An  excellent  quality  of 
ice  is  obtained  here  in  winter. 

Little  Pond,  covering  about  forty  acres,  is  situated 
about  one  mile  north  of  Farm  Lake.  It  is  used  only 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing. 

C.\PT.  .\mariah  Leland  was  born  in  Eden, 
Maine,  followed  the  seas,  and  was  master  of  a  ship 
for  many  years  and  continued  in  that  business  after 
his  removal  to  Sherborn.  He  finally  retired  from 
that  service  and  settled  here,  where  his  ancestors  re- 
sided until  1710.  He  bought  a  farm  which  borders 
on  Farm  Lake,  and  his  grove  has  become  a  great  resort 
for  picnic  parties. 

He  has  been  a  selectman  of  the  town  since  1886. 

Sherborn  is  one  of  the  towns  which  reach  the 
southern  border  of  the  county,  and  is  separated  by 
the  Charles  River  from  Medfield  and  Dover  in  Nor- 
folk County.  Its  population  in  1890  is  about  1400. 
In  addition  to  agriculture  and  fruit  culture,  the  chief 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  of  willow 
goods,  and  of  cider  and  vinegar.  One  of  the  latter 
manufactories  is  not  surpassed  in  size  and  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  business  by  any  similar  establish- 
ment in  the  country.  A  considerable  business  is 
done  in  procuring  ice  from  Farm  Lake  and  from  some 
of  the  ponds  in  the  township.  A  saw-mill  in  the 
southwestern  section  of  the  town  annually  converts  a 
large  number  of  logs  into  lumber. 

A  pamphlet  "History  of  Sherborn,"  pp.  SO,  was  writ- 
ten by  William  Biglow,  of  Natick,  and  published  at 
Milford  in  1830.  In  18.56  a  "  History  of  Sherborn  and 
Holliston,"  with  genealogies,  was  issued  by  Rev.  Abner 
Morse  and  printed  in  Boston.  In  1875  there  was 
printed  at  Natick,  in  one  pamphlet,  the  address  of 
Hon.  George  B.  Loring  given  at  the  bi-centennial 
celebration,  and  also  an  historical  sermon  delivered 
by  Dr.  Edmund  Dowse  about  the  same  time. 
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ALBERT    H.    BLANCHABD,    M.D. 

Albert  H.  Blunchard,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Boston 
June  25,  1828,  the  son  of  John  W.  and  Sarah  A. 
Blanchard.  He  was  educated  in  Boston  schools,  re- 
ceived a  Franklin  medal  at  the  Hawes  School,  in 
South  Boston,  in  1841,  and  entered  the  English  High 
School  the  same  year.  From  1845  to  1848  he  resided 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  while  there  be  learned  the 
art  of  pharmacy,  pursued  his  academical  studies  and 
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commenced  those  relating  to  medicine.  Returning 
to  Boston  in  1848,  he  continued  his  studies  in  the 
Boylston  Medical  School,  and  attended  lectures  at 
Harvard  Medical  College  for  two  years.  Although 
ready  to  graduate  in  1850,  he  postponed  that  cere- 
mony on  account  of  his  election  as  one  of  the  house 
physicians  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
where  graduates  were  not  then  received.  After  a 
profitable  and  interesting  sojourn  of  a  year  at  that  in- 
stitution, he  received  his  diploma  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1851,  having  thus  been  engaged  for  six  years 
in  the  preparatory  studies  of  a  physician. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Oliver  Everett, 
in  1851,  he  was  invited  to  settle  in  Sherborn  as  the 
physician  of  the  town,  and  has  remained  to  the  present 
time,  excepting  two  years  during  the  Civil  War.  In 
1854  and  1855  he  transcribed  the  ancient  records  of 
the  town,  an  act  which  had  been  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  not  long  before,  and  he  found  the  earliest 
book,  a  mere  pamphlet,  greatly  worn  and  difficult  to 
decipher.  A  hiimilar  work  is  greatly  needed  in  many 
other  old  towns  of  our  Commonwealth. 

In  August,  18(51,  Dr.  Blanchard  was  appointed  sur- 
geon of  the  Forty-first  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infan- 
try, after  an  examination  by  the  State  Board  of  Sur- 
geons, and  wa-s  mustered  into  the  United  States  service 
September  4th.  The  regiment  formed  a  part  of  the 
"  Banks  expedition  "  to  Louisiana,  where  they  arrived 
early  in  December,  1SG2.  June  17,  1863,  the  regi- 
ment was  converted  into  cavalry,  and  is  more  gener- 
ally known  luj  the  Third  Massachusetts  Cavalry. 

The  duty  wa-s  onerous  and  severe  and  the  climate 
malarious,  so  that  Dr.  Blanchard  became  weakened 
by  sickness  and  was  finally  obliged  to  resign  his 
commission.  He  was  honorably  discharged  from  the 
service  February  liO,  18tj4. 

After  a  long  sickness  in  the  spring  of  1864,  he  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  perform  some  temporary  ser- 
vice in  the  army  in  Virginia,  and  in  August,  1864, 
returned  to  Sberborn  and  resumed  practice.  For 
thirty  years  he  has  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee  and  much  of  that  time  as  secre- 
tary of  the  board.  He  has  been  interested  in  the 
history  of  this  ancient  town  and  has  given  much  time 
to  the  study  of  its  settlement,  its  progress,  and  its 
people.  He  has  also  written  a  number  of  historical 
articles  concerning  the  town. 

He  was  married  at  Dorchester,  May  18,  1852,  to 
Eunice  Alden  Hooper,  of  that  town. 


FRANK  r,IN  GROUT. 

Franklin  Grout  is  a  native  of  Sherborn  and  has 
always  resided  there.  He  was  born  in  1839,  a  son  of 
Nathan  and  Laura  Ann  (Fay)  Grout,  a  grandson  of 
>fathan  and  great-grandson  of  John  Grout.  The 
latter  removed  from  Sudbury  to  Sherborn  in  1760  and 
settled  here.  The  grandfather,  Nathan,  and  his 
brothers,  Ellas  and  Silas,  were  all  soldiers  in  the  War 


of  the  Revolution,  serving  from  three  to  five  years 
each. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  our 
common  schools  and  afterwards  attended  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  well-known  English  and  Classical 
School  of  Messrs.  Allen,  in  West  Newton.  A  good 
training  and  a  solid  groundwork  of  education  were 
thus  secured. 

Mr.  Grout  inherited  a  large  farm,  which  he  has 
conducted  with  skill  and  success.  He  has  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  town  affairs  for  many  years,  having 
served  continuously  as  a  trustee  of  the  Town  Library 
and  of  the  Sawin  Academy  and  Dowse  High  School, 
and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Assessors  for 
several  terms,  most  of  the  time  as  chairman.  In  the 
year  1884  he  was  chairman  of  the  selectmen  and 
would  have  been  re-elected  a  member  of  that  board 
had  he  not  been  chosen  town  clerk  and  treasurer  in 
1885.  He  also  received  a  commission  as  justice  of 
the  peace  during  the  same  year.  He  haa  continued 
to  fill  the  latter  offices  to  the  present  time,  in  1890, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  correct  and  careful  guar- 
dian of  these  important  interests  of  the  town. 

He  was  married,  in  1864,  to  Elizabeth  Leland,  of 
Sherborn. 


CHARLES  A.  CLARK. 

Charles  A.  Clark  belongs  to  an  old  Sherborn  fam- 
ily. The  first  ancestor  of  which  we  have  knowledge 
was  Jonas  Clark,  who  settled  early  in  Cambridge.  His 
son  Samuel  removed  to  Concord  in  1686  and  died 
there  in  1730.  Arthur,  the  fourth  son  of  Samuel, 
came  from  Concord  to  Sherborn  between  the  years 
1715  and  1718,  married  here,  settled  near  Charles 
River  and  founded  the  Clark  family  of  this  town. 
His  oldest  son,  Samuel,  wa^  the  great-grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  article.  Three  sons  of  Samuel 
took  part  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  one  of  whom, 
William,  is  thus  described  by  Morse  in  his  genealogy 
of  Sherborn  :  "  William,  long  a  leading  and  hon- 
ored citizen  of  Sherborn,  early  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
'76 ;  entered  the  army  in  the  commencement  of  the 
conflict,  served  five  years  as  a  soldier,  waa  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill  and  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne; 
became  a  member  of  the  church,  served  her  as  deacon 
and  the  town  aa  selectman  ;  kept  a  store  and  tavern, 
was  much  employed  in  settling  estates,  and  sustained 
through  a  long  life  a  high  character  for  responsibility, 
soundness  of  judgment  and  integrity.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Whitney  June  24,  1784,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Daniel  Whitney,"  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  time 
in  this  State.  In  1788  he  purchased  the  estate  of 
Captain  Amos  Coolidge  on  "  The  Plain,"  where  the 
store  above  mentioned  was  commenced  in  the  year  1800, 
and  has  been  kept  continuously  on  or  near  the  same 
site  by  Alpheus,  the  son  of  WUliam,  and  by  Charles 
A.,  his  grandson.  Alpheus  Clark,  Esq.,  was  also 
prominent  in  the  service  of  the  town,  having  been 
town  clerk  and    treasurer    for   seventeen   years,  se- 
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lectman  for  six  years  and  Representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  for  four  yeai-s.     He  was  also  a  captain  in  j 
the  State  Militia.    He   married   Xancy   Leland,  of ' 
Sherborn,  in  1810. 

Charles  X.  Clark   was  born   in  the  old  homestead  i 
July  4,  1829,  and  has  continued  to  reside  on  the  same  ; 
spot,  although  the  original  house,  which  had  become  ; 
very  old,  was  replaced   by  a  new  and  larger  one  in 
1876.  A  lar}<e  farm  is  attached  and  has  been  increased 
by  several  additions  to  the  original  purchase  of  Dea- 
con William  Clark.     It  has  been  cultivated  and  im- 
proved by  the  three  generations  in  addition  to  their 
business  of  store-keeping. 

In  the  year  1888  Mr.  Clark  purchased  of  Hawes 
Brothers  the  stock  and  trade  of  the  general  store  in 
ihe  Central  village,  which  had  been  carried  on  for 
many  years  by  his  brother,  George  Clark.  Since  that 
time  he  has  conducted  business  at  both  places.  Like 
his  ancestors,  he  has  performed  duty  as  an  officer  of 
the  town,  having  served  as  selectman  six  years  and 
assessor  five  years. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1852,  he  was  married 
to  Martha  A.  Paul,  of  Sherborn. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 
QA  RLISLE. 

BY  SIDNEY  A.  BI:LL. 

Carlisle  has  had  an  existence  peculiarly  its  own 
in  certain  respects,  inasmuch  as  it  existed  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Carlisle  for  a  little  less  than  two  and  a  half 
years,  then  ceased  to  exist  for  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty-four  years,  when,  by  an  act  of  the  General 
Court,  it  was  allowed  to  exist  again  as  a  district,  which 
state  of  things  continued  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty- 
five  years,  when  it  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the 
Legi8latnre,with  the  full  powers,  authority  and  respon- 
sibilities of  a  town,  which  prerogative  it  has  been  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  to  the  present  date,  and  doubtless  will 
go  down  the  ages  with  at  least  all  the  prestige  with 
which  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  past  have 
endowed  it. 

The  original  corporation,  known  as  the  District  of 
Carlisle,  was  taken  wholly  from  the  territory  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Concord,  and  includ- 
ed in  part  a  considerable  portion  of  settled  territory 
known  as  the  Bloods"  Farms,  which  tract  of  land 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  brothers  John  and 
Robert  Blood,  partly  by  purchase  as  early  as  1650, 
and  partly  probably  by  descent  from  their  father. 

Robert  also  possessed  other  extensive  contiguous 
territory  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Major  Simon  Willard,  to  whom  the  General  Court 
of  the  Colony  had  granted  lands  as  a  reward  for  his 
eminent  public  services. 


-Vfter  the  incorporation  of  Billerica,  in  1655,  the 
Bloods,  whose  farms  adjoined  the  new  plantation, 
though  not  within  its  limits,  appear  to  have  been 
considered  as  belonging  to  that  township. 

During  King  Philip's  War  the  Bloods  sought 
refuge  in  Concord,  and  were  there  taxed  as  inhabit- 
ants;  but  on  their  petition. the  General  Court,  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1678,  ordered  these  taxes  to  be  repaid 
them  without  charge  to  the  petitioners. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
troversy between  them  and  the  town  of  Concord, 
which  resulted,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1685,  in  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  by  which  the  "  Farms," 
which  had  heretofore  existed  as  a  "  peculiar,"  were 
annexed  to  Concord,  upon  conditions  by  which  Rob- 
ert Blood,  Sr.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  were  exempted 
from  obligation  to  serve  in  any  town  office,  and  from 
all  rates  excepting  such  as  should  be  laid  for  repair- 
ing or  building  the  meeting-house. 

By  this  agreement  also  the  "  waste  lands  "  of  the 
Blood.s  were  to  be  exempted  from  taxation,  highways 
were  to  be  laid  out  to  and  from  the  town  for  their 
accommodation,  and  they  were  to  have  "meet  plates 
assigned  to  them  in  the  meeting-house  "  in  Concord. 

No  express  reasons  for  granting  the  exemptions 
claimed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  above 
named  have  been  found  in  the  State  archives,  but 
the  settlers  there  occupied  an  outpost  on  the  front- 
iers, and  were  remote  from  the  meeting-house  in  Con- 
cord Village,  from  which  they  were  separated  by  the 
Concord  River,  and  to  which  they  had  access  only 
over  roads  often  submerged,  or  otherwise  impassable. 
The  conjecture  is  not  unfounded  that  these  circum- 
stances furnished  sufficient  inducement  for  consent- 
ing to  their  enjoyment  of  these  special  privileges. 

As  early  as  December  18,  1732,  Jonathau  Blood, 
John  Parlin  and  twenty-six  others,  inhabitants  of  the 
northerly  part  of  Concord,  subscribed  to  an  agreement 
to  support  meetings  for  public  worship  at  the  house 
of  Joseph  Adams  ;  the  whole  amount  thus  subscribed 
was  £18  4«. 

The  subacribei-s  appear  also  to  have  organized  as  a 
society,  to  have  chosen  a  clerk,  and  to  have  held 
meetings  for  prudential  affairs,  sometimes  at  the 
bouse  of  David  Parlin. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Concord  held 
May  21,  173.3,  a  vote  was  passed  pursuant  to  an  arti. 
cle  in  the  warrant  upon  the  questions,  "  whether  the 
town  would  make  allowance  to  sundry  inhabitants  of 
the  north  part  of  Concord  to  support  preaching 
amongst  them  in  the  winter  season,  or  would  sett  off 
the  said  inhabitants  to  be  a  separate  precinct,"  both 
of  which  were  decided  in  the  negative. 

The  preceding  petitions  presented  to  the  town  were 
doubtless  the  result  of  the  meetings  for  public  wor- 
ship held  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Adams,  and  also  of 
the  advisory  meetings  held  at  the  house  of  David 
Parlin  and  elsewhere. 

Although  their  requests  bad  not  been  granted,  an 
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agitation  had  been  started  which  gained  in  favor  and 
strength,  as  year  by  year  it  was  considered,  and  peri- 
odically brought  before  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Another  way,  however,  was  open  by  means  of  which 
the  petitioners  might  obtain  relief. 

The  following  year,  during  the  fourth  session  of  the 
Assembly,  a  petition  of  Benjamin  Stone  and  twenty- 
five  others  of  Concord,  duubtless  representing  the 
same  body  which  had  organized  for  public  worship 
in  the  winter  of  1732,  and  had  unsuccessfiilly  peti- 
tioned the  town  for  aid  in  the  spring  of  1733,  set- 
ting forth  the  distance  they  are  at  from  the  place  of 
public  worship  in  said  town,  and  praying  that  they 
may  be  erected  into  a  separate  precinct  by  the  bounds 
stated  in  the  petition,  was  read,  and  notice  thereof 
was  ordered  to  be  served  on  the  town  of  Concord,  re- 
turnable on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  next  May  ses- 
sion. 

,  This  petition  came  up  for  consideration  June  4, 
1734,  together  with  a  certificate  of  twenty-eight  other 
inhabitants  of  the  proposed  precinct,  showing  their  un- 
willingness to  be  a  part  of  the  precinct.  Also  in  the 
mean  time  the  town  of  Concord  had  chosen  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  be  present  at  the  hearing  and  give 
reasons  to  the  General  Court  why  the.  prayer  of  the 
petitioners  should  not  be  granted.  After  considera- 
tion the  preponderance  of  opposition  prevailed,  and 
the  petition  was  ordered  to  be  dismissed. 

The  petitioners  had  now  been  twice  refused  their 
request,  each  time  by  a  different  tribunal ;  but  at  a 
town-meeting  held  by  adjournment  March  7,  1737-38, 
and  called,  among  other  things,  "  to  see  if  the  town 
will  dismiss  Zechariah  Blood  and  others,  petitioners 
with  him,  from  Concord,  in  order  to  join  with  part  of 
Chelmsford  and  part  of  Biilerica  to  make  a  separate 
township,"  and  to  hear  the  petition  of  Eleazer  Brown 
and  others  on  the  northwardly  side  of  Concord  River, 
"  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  on  the  north 
and  northerly  side  of  the  North  River,  so  called,  may 
be  set  off  a  separate  township." 

The  inhabitants  refused  to  grant  the  latter  petition 
by  a  vote  of  seventy-six  to  twenty-six,  and  on  the 
former  petition,  "  the  town  saw  cause  not  to  act  at 
that  time,  for  that  a  greater  number  thar.  lived  within 
the  bounds  asked  for  appeared  against  the  wanting 
the  said  petition  than  appeared  for  it." 

Two  years  later,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1739-40,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Concord,  for  which  the 
twelfth  article  in  the  warrant  was  "  to  hear  the  request 
of  Jonathan  Blood  and  others,  of  the  northwardly  part 
of  the  town  who  desire  to  be  set  off  to  be  a  separate 
precinct,  according  to  bounds  set  forth  in  their  peti- 
tion," the  town  refused  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  pe- 
titioners. 

The  next  attempt  that  has  been  discovered  to  have 
any  portion  of  the  territory  north  of  the  Concord 
River  set  off  as  a  separate  town  or  precinct,  was  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1746,  when  the  war.-ant  for  the  next 
town-meeting  contained  an  article  for  hearing  and 


considering  the  petition  of  John  Hartwell  and  others, 
then  to  be  laid  before  the  town  for  that  purpose. 

The  meeting  at  which  this  petition  was  considered 
was  held  May  20th  by  adjournment  from  the  12th, 
and  at  the  adjournment  the  petition  was  referred  to 
the  next  town-meeting. 

The  grounds  for  separation,  alleged  by  these  peti- 
tioners, were  "  in  order  to  their  more  convenient 
coming  to  ye  publik  worship  of  God,  from  which 
they  are  many  times  many  of  them  hindered  by  ye 
Difficulty  of  passing  ye  river  in  times  of  flud  and  by 
ye  great  Distance  of  their  abood  from  ye  place  where 
ye  publike  worship  of  God  is  now  upheld." 

On  the  3d  of  November  of  the  same  year  the  war- 
rant for  the  town-meeting  to  be  held  on  the  17th 
contained  an  article  for  considering  the  petition  of 
John  Hartwell  and  others,  which  it  is  probable  was 
the  original  petition,  and  it  was  again  referred  to  the 
next  town-meeting. 

The  record  of  the  next  town-meeting,  held  by  ad- 
journment on  the  3d  of  March,  1747,  contains  no 
reference  to  this  petition. 

This  and  other  similar  applications  were  ineffec- 
tual until  tlie  year  1753,  when,  having  failed  to  get  a 
vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  Concord  consenting  to  their 
separation,  James  Chandler  and  forty-six  other  inhab- 
itants of  this  territory  (not,  however,  including 
Blood's  Farms)  appealed  to  the  General  Court  in  the 
following  petition,  which  was  read  in  the  House 
September  13,  1753,  and  notice  thereon  ordered  to  be 
served  on  the  town  of  Concord,  returnable  "  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  the  next  sitting  of  the  Court :  " 

"  To  Hid  ExcelleDcy  William  Shirley,  Esqr,  Ciip*.^jeneral  and  Governor- 
in.€bier  in  and  over  his  Mtgeaties  Province  of  the  Monachusettfl  Bay 
in  New  England,  and  to  the  Hon>*  Hia  Majesties  Council  and  Huuae 
of  Representatives  in  General  Court  Assembled.  The  Petition  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Northerly  Part  uf  the  Town  of  Concord  Humbly 
Sheneth, 

"That  whereas  year  Fetitionflre  have  for  many  years  Past  attended  with 
our  Families  on  y*  Publick  worship  of  God  at  the  old  Parish  in  said  Con- 
cord with  many  and  great  Inconveniencies  by  Living  (many  of  us)  so 
Bemote  therefrom,  there  is  a  great  Numt>er  of  aged,  and  youngerly  Per^ 
eons  are  very  Frequently  yecessarliy  Detain>i  from  the  Pnblick  worship. 
They  not  twing  able  to  Travel  so  far  in  the  beat  of  Summer  withont  Ex- 
posing their  health,  and  in  y"  winter  season  the  Days  Being  w  Short  they 
Cannot  without  a  great  Deal  of  Pains  and  Trouble  get  to  y*  Place  of  Pnb- 
lick worship  in  season  and  in  Case  they  tarry  till  the  times  of  Exercise 
is  over  they  Cannot  Return  to  their  Places  of  abode  tilt  Sometime  in  the 
Evening,  which  greatly  Endangers  them  to  SulTering  with  the  Cold,  and 
Perticularly  in  times  of  floods  ther«  is  great  Nnmbers  (of  all  Sex)  are 
obliged  to  Tarey  at  home  on  y*  Sabbath,  altho  there  is  good  bridges  over 
the  Rivers  but  Cannot  Come  at  them,  all  which  Bendxrs  your  Petition- 
ers' Case  very  DilficulL 

"Tour  Petitioners  thei«fore  Humbly  Pray  yonr  Excellency  and  Hon- 
ours would  take  our  Case  into  your  wise  ConsiderTition  and  Grant  unto 
us  a  Destrict  under  such  Restrictions  and  Regulations  as  your  Excel- 
lency A  Honours,  in  yonr  gt«at  wisdom.  Shall  Think  Fit. 

"Inclnding  all  within  the  Bounds  hereafter  mentioned  in  y«  North- 
erly Part  of  8^  Concord. 

*'  Beginning  at  y»  Corner  of  the  Town,  Near  Joseph  Parlin's,  then 
with  Acton  Line  to  where  it  Crosses  Neshoby  Brook  (so-Called),  then 
Down  Said  Brook  to  the  River,  then  with  Said  River  till  it  Comtt  to 
Blood's  Farm  (so-Called),  Then  Bounding  on  9^  Blood's  Farm  till  it 
Comes  to  Billiraca  Line,  then  with  Billtraca  Line  to  the  Comer  first 
mentioned — and  your  Petitionen  Farther  bege  Leave  to  Inform  your 
Excellency  and  Hon"  that  we  Halve  Petitioned  the  Town  of  Conconl  to 
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vote  n»  offaa  a  Destrict ;  and  they  hai»8  had  a  Town-meeting  for  that 
Piirpoxe,  but  Refused  so  to  Do  ;  and  we,  as  lu  Duty  Bound,  Shall  Ever 
Pray,  &c." 

Before  action  was  taken  on  the  above  petition  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Concord  passed  a  vote 
agreeing  "  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northerly  part 
of  the  Town  Shall  and  May  have  all  the  Liberty  that 
the  Town  can  Grant  them,  to  Go  off  as  a  Separate 
District  at  any  time  when  they  shall  Agree  or  Choose 
so  to  do  by  the  following  bounds  : 

"  Vizt — to  begin  at  Concord  River  and  Run  streight 
to  Acton  Line  so  as  to  Run  across  the  Road  Leading 
to  Blood's  farm  and  across  Groton  Road  (so-called)  at 
Each  of  them  one  Mile  and  three  Quarters  from  the 
Meeting-House  upon  a  streight  line  and  then  to  be 
Bounded  on  Acton  and  Billerica  and  on  Concord 
River  to  where  it  began." 

Early  in  the  next  session  Jonathan  Blood  and 
twenty-seven  others  who  were  desirous  of  being  in- 
cluded in  the  territory  to  be  set  off,  and  who  thought, 
with  many  others  who  lived  in  the  northerly  part  of 
said  town,  that  the  part  voted  to  be  set  off  was  too 
small,  sent  in  a  petition  to  the  General  Court,  asking 
that  the  grant  of  the  town  may  be  confirmed  with  a 
small  addition,  according  to  bounds  given,  which  are 
nearly  identical  with  the  bounds  included  in  the  act 
which  was  finally  pasf^ed,  making  a  district  of  the 
northerly  part  of  Concord  by  the  name  of  Carlisle,  and 
which  will  appear  later  on,  and  which  would  include 
Blood's  Farm  (so  called). 

In  the  mean  time  Jonathan  Brooks  and  twenty 
others,  who  lived  within  the  territory  described  in 
Chandler's  petition,  filed  their  objection  to  being 
"  layed  off,"  in  any  shape,  according  to  that  request. 

A  committee  chosen  by  the  town  of  Concord  for  the 
purpose  also  appeared  and  presented  their  objections 
to  the  Chandler  petition,  some  of  which  were  as 
follows : 

"That  while  the  petitioners  Pray  for  a  part  of  said  Town  to  be  sett  uft 
OS  a  District  Containing  in  all  Six  thousand  Nine  Hundred  aud  Thirty 
acres,  on  wliich  are  upwards  uf  Eighty  Kamilies  and  is  in  the  most  va.u- 
able  iiart  of  the  town,  being  the  most  fertile  and  Profitable  land,  uod 
C-ontaina  all,  or  almost  all  the  Lands  within  the  firvt  parish  in  Said  Town, 
Capable  of  Making  any  New  or  additional  Settlements.  Whereas  much 
of  the  Remaining  part  ia  Barren  and  unprofitable  pine  Laud,  which 
never  can  bt  improved  to  any  advantage.  That  if  their  petition  should 
t>e  Granted,  the  Bounds  mentioned  in  tlieir  petition  which  Comes  within 
one  nandred  and  ninety-four  Rods  of  the  meeting-House,  it  will  leave 
the  first  Parish  in  bad  situation  .£  Circnnistances,  and  will  make  the 
Burden  very  heary  on  a  few  Persons,  we  would  also  Observe  that  the 
Difilculty  in  Paasing  the  River  mentioned  in  tlieir  Petition  is  without 
Foundation,  the  Town  Having  Lately  been  at  a  Great  Expeiice  in  Rais- 
ing the  Causey  and  Building  a  wide  wall  fur  people  to  travel  over  on 
foot  when  a  flood  Covers  the  Causey.  And  said  Petitioners  in  their  Peti- 
tion hare  Left  out  and  made  no  mention  of  Blood's  Farm  (so  called), 
which  adjoyns  to  the  northerly  Part  of  Concord  and  Contains  about  Cue 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  fifty  acres,  with  atwut  fifteen  families 
thereon,  and  which  Is  Accounted  a  part  of  Concortl  and  live  the  most 
Remote  from  the  Publick  worship  of  any  belonging  to  the  town  and  are 
obliged  to  travcll  through  that  Part  Petitioned  for  to  be  Sett  off  in  Order 
to  Get  to  the  Place  of  Publick  worship." 

For  these  and  various  other  reasons  which  seem  to 
be  plausible  and  just,  the  said  town  of  Concord  pro- 
tested against  the  latter-named  petition  and  urged  the 


consistency  of  the  bounds  as  previously  noted,  which 
was  the  vote  of  the  town,  and  wliich  included  in  the 
aggregate  about  si.x  thousand  and  si.x  hundred  acres 
of  land,  and  on  which  there  were  living  at  ihe  time 
about  sixty  families,  "and  Room  Cniiveiiient  for  a 
Considerable  many  additional  settlement:*.  This  was 
thought  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  at  their  said 
meeting  to  be  as  much  as  they  Could  Spare  without 
manifest  Injustice  to  the  Remaining  Part,  and  to  be 
as  Large  as  the  Petitioners  and  Others  CVincerned 
Could  Reasonably  desire  and  what  was  thought  to  be 
Sufficient  to  aatisfie  them  altliougli  S(imething  less 
than  they  asked  for,"  but  in  referring  to  thclonathan 
Blood  petition,  which  it  is  claimed  would  take  in 
about  five  families  more  than  the  town  voted  to  them, 
no  objection  would  be  made. 

On  the  loth  of  December,  17.">;5,  the  above  answer, 
together  with  the  petition  to  which  it  relates,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  same  committee  to  which  had  lieen  re- 
ferred the  above  petition  of  Blood  and  others. 

Another  petition,  si^^ned  by  .fohn  Hartwell  and 
forty-two  others  (all  hut  twelve  of  whom  were  signers 
to  the  above  petition  of  James  Chandler  and  others), 
which  had  been  read  in  the  House  <«n  the  7th  of  L>(- 
cember,  was  referred  to  the  same  committee. 

The  petition  of  .John  Hartwdl  and  others  wa.s  an- 
tagonistic to  the  petition  of  Jonathan  Blood  and 
others,  which  they  pray  the  (General  (.'onrt  not  to 
grant,  for  the  reasons, as  they  allege,  "your  Petitioner. 
humbly  Conceive  is  for  No  other  end  But  to  Defeat 
your  Petitioners  in  their  Procetntings  in  that  affairs 
and  Likewise  we  think  that  what  they  Petition  for— 
is  no  ways  sufficient  to  Carry  on  Such  a  work." 

On  the  14th  of  December  the  joint  committee  sub- 
mitted a  written  report,  dated  the  I3th,  in  which  they 
stated  that  they  found  "such  an  uneasiness  and  dis- 
agreement amongst  the  parties,  that  they  reported  it 
as  their  opinion  that  the  petitions  and  answers  be  re- 
ferred to  the  next  sitting  of  this  Court,  for  further 
consideration  unless  the  parties  slioulil  before  that 
time  accommodate  their  difficulties  among  them- 
selves.'' This  report  was  accepted,  and  the  petitions, 
etc.,  were  referred  accordingly. 

During  the  following  winter  and  spring,  until  late 
in  March,  the  joint  committee  appear  to  have  had 
this  businessstill  in  charge,  endeavoring  to  bring  about 
an  agreement  between  the  petitioners  and  remon- 
strants, and  in  the  State  archives  there  are  preserved 
six  different  petitions  and  reports  addressed  to  this 
committee  during  this  period.. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  fourth  session  (March  28, 
1754)  the  foregoing  papers  were  read  again  in  Council 
and  referred  to  the  same  committee,  on  which  were 
substituted  two  new  names,  because  of  the  absence  of 
two  of  the  original  committee,  with  orders  to  "hear 
the  parties  and  report  what  they  judge  proper  for  this 
Court  to  do  thereon  as  soon  as  may  be." 

The  committee  as  thus  changed  completed  their 
report  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  were  of  the  "  Opinion 
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that  the  Prayer  of  the  s"  Petition  of  Jon'  Blood  & 
others  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Northly  part  of  Concord 
be  so  far  granted  as  that  they  be  sett  off  and  made  a 
separate  District,"  by  certain  bounds  named  in  their 
report,  which  are  nearly  identical  with  those  named 
in  the  petition  of  said  Jonathan  Blood,  and  included 
Blood's  Farm,  so  called. 

On  the  11th  this  report  was  accepted  and  an  order 
was  passed  by  both  branches  in  concurrence,  "  that 
the  petitioners  have  liberty  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  ac- 
cordingly. On  the  12th  the  following  bill,  which 
made  the  First  District  of  Carlisle,  was  read  twice 
and  passed  to  be  engrossed  in  Council,  and  sent  down 
to  the  House  for  concurrence,  where  it  had  its  first, 
and  second  reading  the  same  day,  and  on  the  13th 
was  passed  in  concurrence,  to  be  engrossed  wiih  two 
amendments  which  were  concurred  in  by  the  Council- 

On  the  16th  it  was  passed  to  be  enacted,  and  wa.-* 
consented  to  by  William  Shirley,  (Jovernor,  April  19, 
1754. 

The  following  is  the  act  as  finally  passed  : 

"Ad  act  for  dividing  the  town  of  Concord  and  making  a  district  of 
the  northerly  part  thereof  by  the  Dame  of  Carlisle. 

"  Wh^esj,  the  tnbabitanta  of  the  northerly  part  of  the  town  of  Con- 
cord, by  reason  of  their  being  remote  from  the  place  of  the  publick 
worship  of  God,  have  petitioned  this  court  to  be  set  off  a  separate  district. 

*'  Be  It  enacted  by  the  Govemour,  Council  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives [Sect.  1]  that  the  northerly  part  of  the  town  of  Concord  within  the 
following  bounds,  viz.,  beginning  at  Concord  River,  at  the  mouth  of 
Ralph's  Brook,  so  called,  and  nmning  westerly  to  a  white-oak  tree,  on 
or  by  the  highway  on  the  easterly  side  of  Hunt's  Hilt,  otherwise  calle4l 
Gravel  Uill  ;  thence  still  westerly  to  a  heap  of  stones  by  the  wait  in  the 
highway,  about  four  rods  northerly  of  Daniel  Cote's  barn,  and  so  e.t- 
tending  on  a  streigbt  line  to  a  way  a  little  westerly  of  Richard  Tem- 
ple's house,  and  then  niniijng  northerly,  by  said  way  which  leails 
toward  .^cton  Line,  till  it  comes  to  Benjamin  Temple's  land ;  thence 
nincing  to  .\ctoo  tine,  so  as  to  tuke  into  the  new  district  the  said  llenja 
min  Temple's  land,  and  from  thence,  boiindetl  on  Actou  aud  Bitlerico, 
untill  it  comes  to  Concord  River,  taking  in  Blood's  Farm,  so  called  ;  ami 
then  on  Concord  River  to  where  the  line  first  began,  be  and  hereby  is 
set  off  from  the  said  town  of  Concord,  and  erected  into  a  separate  dig. 
trict  by  the  name  of  Carlisle  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  do  the 
duties  that  are  required,  and  be  vested  with  all  the  powers,  priviledges 
and  immunities  which  the  inhabitantaof  any  town  within  this  province 
do,  or  by  law  ought  to,  enjoy,  excepting  only  the  privilege  of  chnsing  a 
representative  to  represent  them  in  the  great  and  general  coort.chusing 
of  whom  the  inhabitants  of  said  district  shall  join  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Concord,  as  they  have  heretofore  done,  and  also  in  paying 
said  representative  ;  and  that  the  town  of  Concord,  as  often  as  they  shall 
call  a  meeting  fur  tho  choice  of  a  representative,  shall  give  seasonable 
notice  to  the  clerk  of  said  district  for  the  time  being  of  the  time  and 
place  of  said  meeting,  to  the  end  that  the  said  district  may  joyn  them 
therein  ;  and  the  clerk  of  said  district  shall  set  up,  in  some  publick  place 
in  said  district,  a  notification  thereof  accordingly,  pr<ttided^  lucerthetett 
the  said  district  shall  pay  their  proportionable  part  of  all  such  town, 
county,  parish  and  province  charges  as  are  already  Blessed,  in  like 
manner  as  though  this  act  bad  never  been  made. 

".Xnd  be  it  further  enacted, 

"  [Sect  -2]  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  district  shall,  from  time  to 
tlme.forever  hereafter,  pay  their  proportionable  part  of  the  charge  of  keep- 
ing in  good  repair  the  great  North  Bridge,  so  called,  over  Concord  River  ; 
and  that  James  Minot,  Esq.,  is  hereby  impowered  to  issue  his  warrant, 
directed  to  some  principal  inhabitant  in  said  district,  requiring  him  to 
warn  the  inhabitants  of  said  district,  qualified  by  law  to  vote  in  town  af- 
fairs, to  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  therein  set  forth,  to 
chusa  all  such  offlceiv  BS  shall  be  necessary  to  manage  the  aSaii?  of  said 
disiricL  " 

Now  the  petitioners  have  succeeded  in  getting 
their  request  granted,  and  a  vexatious  problem  of 


over  twenty  years'  standing  has  been  finally,  and  we 
may  suppose  amicably,  settled.  The  district  of  Car- 
lisle is  established,  as  far  as  action  by  the  General 
Court  is  concerned,  and  a  glance  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  past  would  justify  the  assertion  in  con- 
sideration of  the  number  of  petitions  and  remon- 
strances presented  to  this  body,  the  multiplicity  of 
which  tended  to  show  the  great  diversity  of  opinion 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  living  within  the  bounds 
of  the  district,  that  the  question  was  one  requiring 
discretion  and  wisdom,  aa  well  aa  patience,  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  its  adjustment. 

The  warrant  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  act  was 
granted  and  read  as  follows: 

"  These  are,  therefore,  in  hi?  majestyee  Name  to  Require  mr.  John 
Green,  au  inhabitant  in  s^^  District,  to  warn  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said 
District,  qualified  by  Law  to  vote  in  Town  affairs,  to  meet  at  the  Dwelling 
House  of  mr.  Joseph  Adams  in  s^  District,  on  Friday,  the  third  Day  of 
may  next,  at  one  of  the  Clock  in  the  after  noon,  in  order  to  transact  the 
affaiin  above  mentioned,  &c. 

"Here  of  Frfil  not.  Given  under  my  hand'andSeal,  at  concord,  April 
y"  26,  and  in  Twenty-Seventh  year  of  his  m^estys  Raign,  .Anno  Domini 
1754. 

"  James  Minott,  Jus*,  of  Pacts." 

The  warrant  as  returned  at  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting  bears  the  following  endorsement : 

"  Middilsex  S3.,  May  3">,  1754.  In  observance  of  this  warrant  I  have 
warned  and  Giveen  Notice  to  all  the  ratable  inhabitance  Liveing  in  Car- 
lisle to  meett  at  the  tim  and  Place  within  mentioned. 

"John  Gbeen." 

The  house  of  Joseph  Adams,  where  this  first  town- 
meeting  was  held,  it  will  be  noted,  was  the  same 
place  at  which  Jonathan  Blood,  John  Parlin  and 
twenty-six  others,  inhabitants  of  the  northerly  part 
of  Concord,  had  subscribed  to  an  agreement  to  sup- 
port meetings  for  public  worship,  as  early  aa  1732, 
and'is  still  in  existence,  although  having  been  some- 
what remodeled  within  a  few  years,  being  the  same 
premises  lately  owned  by  the  Amos  Melvin  heirs, 
and  more  recently  conveyed  to  Mr.  Willard  White, 
and  is  located  in  Concord,  a  few  rods  beyond  the 
present  limits  of  Carlisle,  on  the  main  road  from  Car- 
lisle to  Concord. 

The  meeting  organized  by  the  choice  of  Jonathan 
Puffer  for  moderator,  and  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. :  District  Clerk,  John 
Hartwell ;  Selectmen,  John  Hartwell,  John  Green, 
Joseph  Adams,  Jonathan  Pufferand  William  Fletcher; 
Constables,  Ephraim  Farrar  and  John  Blood,  Jr. ; 
Treasurer,  Deacon  Ephraim  Brown ;  Tithingman, 
Daniel  Raymond ;  Surveyors  of  Highways,  Thomas 
Hodgman  and  Ephraim  Melvin  ;  Fence-viewers,  Jo- 
siah  Hodgman,  and  David  Melvin  ;  Hog-reeves,  John 
Hodgman,  Samuel  Laughton,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Ball  and 
Jonathan  Palmer. ;  Deer  Officers,  Jonathan  Farrar 
and  Robert  Melvin;  Sealer  of  Leather,  Thomas  Davis. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  twenty  district 
meetings  which  occurred  consecutively  in  a  little  less 
than  two  and  a-half  years,  all  of  which  were  warned 
by  the  constable  serving  notice  personally,  and  were 
held  at  private  residences  in  various  parts  of  the  dis- 
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trict,  wherever  convenience  and  justice  to  the  voters, 
as  regards  distance  to  be  traveled,  should  from  time 
to  time  indicate. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
John  Green,  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  district,  Tues- 
day, May  21st,  eighteen  days  after  the  former  meeting, 
and  the  first  article  in  the  warrant  was  as  follows : 

"  To  see  what  method  they  will  comin  to  to  Perfix 
a  Place  to  set  a  meetting  House  for  the  Publick  wor- 
ship of  God  a  monngs  us,  etc."  The  above  article 
may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  what  appeared  in 
most  of  the  succeeding  warrants  ;  for  of  the  twenty 
meetings  referred  to  above,  the  warrants  for  seventeen 
of  the  number  called  for  action  in  some  shape  relative 
to  locating  a  place  for  building  a  house  for  public 
worship. 

The  prominent  idea  appeared  to  be  to  locate  the  spot 
as  near  the  centreof  the  district  as  possible,  and  several 
surveys  of  the  district  were  made  to  determine  this 
location. 

Various  places  were  selected  by  as  many  different 
parties  as  being  proper  places  for  erecting  the  build- 
ing, and  district  meetings  were  called  for  the  consid- 
eration of  each  one  of  these  locations,  the  more  prom- 
inent of  which  were  as  follows  :  "  The  Easterly  cor- 
ner of  Dea.  Ephraim  Brown's  land,  near  Capt.  Abi- 
jah  Brown's  paster,  Lieut.  Jonathan  Buttrick's  plain 
and  Poplar  Hill."  On  the  two  latter-named  locations 
the  district  voted  to  build,  and  went  go  far  us  to  pre- 
pare a  part  of  the  timber  and  have  it  teamed  to  the 
location  on  Poplar  Hill,  which  location  is  situated  on 
an  elevation  at  the  right  of  what  is  known  at  the 
present  day  as  the  old  Concord  road,  and  near  what 
was  formerly  known  as  the  Estabrook  place,  but 
which,  at  the  present  time,  is  used  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pasturing  cattle,  and  is  only  distinguished  by 
the  ruins  of  what  was  formerly  the  cellar,  no  building 
having  covered  the  same  for  many  years  past.  This 
timber  was  never  used,  but,  tradition  informs  us,  wmm 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  spot  until  it  decayed. 

Since  the  district  had  thus  far  been  unsuccessful 
within  themselves  in  deciding  upon  a  satisfactory  lo- 
cation for  building  the  meeting-house,  it  was  voted  at 
a  districfmeeting  held  Wednesday,  October  30,  1754, 
at  the  house  of  William  Fletcher,  "that  they  will 
cbuse  a  commeette  out  of  Town  to  view  the  District 
and  perfix  a  Place  for  us  to  build  a  meeting-House 
for  the  Publick  worship  of  God  amonngs  us."  This 
committee  consisted  of  three  members,  as  follows  : 
Lieutenant  John  Varnum,  of  Dracut ;  Lieutenant 
Jonas  Prescott,  of  Westford,  and  Lieutenant  Samuel 
Dakin,  of  Sudbury;  said  committee  came  on  to  the 
ground  and  performed  their  duty,  for  which  they  were 
paid  the  aggregate  amount  of  two  pounds  and  eigh- 
teen shillings. 

At  the  very  next  district  meeting,  held  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  James  Russell  on  Wednesday,  January  1, 
1755,  the  warrant  contained  but  one  article,  which 
was  as  follows  : 


"To  see  whether  the  District  will,  by  ther  vote, 
Exsept  of  the  Place  to  build  a  meetiug-House  for  the 
Publick  worship  of  God  amongs  us,  which  the  com- 
mittee chosen  by  u.s  bus  Perfixt  fur  that  end,"  etc., 
which,  when  put  to  vote,  was  passed  in  the  uegiuive. 

Next  occurred  the  second  annual  district  meeting, 
held  March  .3,  1755,  at  which  the  following-  otticers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  ye:ir  :  District  Clerk, 
John  Hartwell;  Selectmen,  John  Hartweil,  Jonathan 
Puffer  and  John  (ireen;  Constables,  Timothy  Wil- 
kins  and  Daniel  Raymond;  Treiisurer,  Deacon  Eph- 
raim Brown;  Surveyors  of  Highways,  ."^imnn  Blood 
and  Simon  Hartwell ;  Fence-viewers,  .fohn  Barrett 
and  Jacob  Farrar;  Tithinguian,  Joseph  Adams;  Hog- 
reeves,  Abraham  Temple,  .Tuhn  I'arlin,  .Ir.,  Benjamin 
Hodgman  and  Ezra  Blood;  Sealer  of  Leather,  Thomas 
Davis. 

After  holding  several  more  district  meetings  and 
trying  in  vain  to  settle  the  disputed  question  among 
themselves  of  locating  a  place  for  a  meeliuL'^-house,  a 
meeting  was  finally  called  at  the  house  of  .Fohn  Hart- 
well for  Tuesday,  July  :il>,  17-"m,  and  in  the  warrant 
for  said  meeting  the  thinl  article  to  be  .acted  upon 
was  as  follows : 

"To  See  if  the  District  will  chouse  a  commeette  to 
Petition  the  great  and  General  Court  to  send  ii]>  a 
commeettee  to  Perfix  a  Place  for  us  to  build  a  meet- 
ting  House  on,  etc." 

Action  on  the  above  article  resulted  in  choosing  a 
committee  of  five  residents  of  the  district  and  instruct- 
ing them  to  petition  the  General  Court  .xs  above.  If 
this  petition  was  ever  presented,  the  town  records  do 
not  show  that  the  General  Court  ever  sent  the  com- 
mittee petitioned  for,  and  the  records  of  the  next  dis- 
trict meeting — held  Tuesday,  .Tanuary  27, 175(),  nearly 
six  months  later — would  indicate  that  nothing  had 
been  done  in  the  mean  time,  for  on  this  date  the  dis- 
trict voted  that  "they  will  build  a  meeting-House  for 
the  Publick  worship  amongs  us,  and  that  the  district 
will  Perfix  a  Place  for  to  build  a  meetting- House  on," 
which  latter  duty  was  referred  to  the  next  meeting, 
which  was  held  February  3,  175H,  at  the  "  house  of 
Jonathan  Hodgman,  which  was  Capt.  Eleazer  Mel- 
vin's."  Here  it  was  voted  that  "  the  District  will 
Build  a  meetting-House  on  Capt.  Jonathan  Buttrick's 
Plain,  about  ten  Rods  southerly  from  a  stake  set  up 
By  Simon  Davis  and  others."  A  committee  of  five 
were  chosen  to  attend  to  the  building,  and  were  "  Di- 
rected to  Provid  timber  for  a  House  about  as  Large  as 
Stow  meeting-House  is." 

The  next  district  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Ephraim  Melvin,  Monday,  March  1,1756;  the  first 
article  in  the  warrant  to  be  acted  on  was :  "  To  Chuse 
Necessary  District  officers  For  the  year  ensuing."  Jon- 
athan Puffer,  whom  it  will  be  remembered  was  moder- 
atoratthe  first  district  meeting,  was  elected  to  the  same 
office  at  this  their  third  and  last  annual  meeting  for 
choice  of  officers.  The  following  is  the  list  of  officers 
elected  :  District  Clerk,  Benjamin  Brown  ;  Selectmen, 
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Benjamin  Brown,  William  Fletcher  and  John  Green  ; 
Constables,  John  Melvin  and  John  Green  ;  District 
Treasurer,  Deacon  Ephraim  Brown  ;  Surveyors  of 
Highways,  Jacob  Farrar  and  Thomas  Brown,  Jr. ; 
Fence-viewers,  Oliver  Farrar  and  Jonathan  Harris ; 
Tithingmen,  Samuel  Heald  and  John  Barrett;  Hog- 
reeves,  John  Parlin,  John  Laughton,  Ephraim  Smith 
and  Jonathan  Buttrick ;  Sealer  of  Leather,  Thomas 
Davis  ;  Deer-reef,  Jonathan  Farrar. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of 
fifty  pounds,  lawful  money,  toward  defraying  the  cost 
of  building  a  house  fur  public  worship;  also  a  com- 
mittee of  three  were  chosen  to  purchase  two  acres  of 
land  of  Captain  Jonathan  Buttrick  to  build  a  meeting- 
house on.  Whether  this  land  was  purchased  or  not 
does  not  appear,  but  another  district  meeting  was  held 
at  the  house  of  Thomas  Davis,  inn-holder,  Tuesday, 
April  6th,  following,  at  which  the  following  vote  was 
passed,  viz. : 

"  Voted  on  the  Third  Article  and  chose  Major 
John  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Hopkinton,  Colonel  William 
Lawrence,  Esq.,  of  Groton,  and  Major  Ephraim 
Curtis,  Esq.,  of  Sudbury,  a  Committee  to  view  All 
Circumstances  of  the  District  and  Prefix  a  place  for 
Seting  up  a  house  for  the  Publick  worship."  Abo  a 
committee  of  four  residents  of  the  district  were 
chosen  to  entertain,  instruct  and  assist  the  latter- 
named  committee. 

The  committee,  having  completed  theirundertaking. 
made  a  report  to  the  district,  which  was  accepted  at  a 
meeting  held  at  the  bouse  of  Thomas  Davis,  inn- 
holder,  Thursday,  June  24,  17')6.  The  report  was  as 
follows: 

*'  r.\RLl8LE,  Juna  'A  1756. 
"  Piiraiiant  to  a  vote  uf  the  Dititrict  uf  rarliale  or  the  'iSth  of  April 
latjt,  aotl  at  the  Rei)uest  uf  a  < 'oiiitiilttee  <hily  appoiuteJ  by  the  ift  District 
ol  CarUele,  we.  the  ctuliecntiers,  liave  met  at  a'^  THatrict  aaii  viewed  the 
whole  of  8^  District  in  ortier  to  (inil  out  the  most  Convenient  Place  to 
Put  a  Hoiue  for  the  Puhlick  wontliip  of  (lotl,  And  to  consiiler  all  the 
circuinstancea  of  mud  District,  wiiicb  we  liave  Done  and  heanl  all  Parties 
concerned  and  Duly  Consideretl  their  Pleas  and  allegatiooa  with  the  cir- 
ciinistancea,  .Vnd  are  of  oppioion  that  the  most  convenient  Place  to  Seta 
House  for  the  Publick  worship  of  liod  iu  Said  District  is  South  41  Degrees 
West  twenty  six  poles  to  a  Black  oak  tree  from  a  heep  of  stones  on  a  Hill 
Called  Poplar  Hill  and  From  the  i.'entre  of  Angles  which  is  our  Judge* 
ment, — AH  which  we  Humbly  Submitt." 

**  John  Jones,  -j 

William  Laurenci:,  y  CoittmitUf." 

Efhbaiu  Curtis,       ) 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  "voted  and  agreed  to 
Purchase  two  acres  of  Land  (in  a  convenient  form) 
at  the  Place  Prefixed  for  Setting  up  a  House  for  the 
Public  Worship."  And  a  committee  of  three  were 
chosen  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  said  vote. 

While  a  sufficient  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  favored  the  plan  as  set  forth  above,  to 
vote  its  acceptance,  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and 
discouragement  seems  to  have  pervaded  others,  for  a 
petition  bearing  date  the  same  as  that  of  the  meeting 
last  called  was  presented  to  the  selectmen,  and  by 
them  disregarded,  which  resulted  in  its  being  finally 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who 


caused  action  by  the  district  to  be  taken  upon  it.  The 
petition  was  as  follows  : 

"  To  the  Selectmen  of  Ote  Ditirict  of  CotUmU,  GetUn  : 

"  We  the  Subscribera  beingSencible  of  the  Great  Difllcnlties  we  Labour 
under  and  the  Great  Hardships  we  are  unavoidably  Exposed  to  if  we  are 
obllg'd  under  Such  Cltcumstancea  as  we  are  la  at  Present  to  Build  a 
meeting-Honse  i  Settle  a  minister  i  Pay  for  highways  that  will  be 
Neseeaary  to  accommodate  the  Inbabitanta  if  wti  Proceed  according  to  the 
Design  of  being  Set  off,  the  Situation  of  the  District  being  Such  that  but 
a  Small  Part  of  the  Inhabitants  Can  be  much  better  accommodated  to 
the  Publick  worship  in  any  Place  that  has  been  Propoeed  than  they  are 
to  the  Town  of  Concord. 

"  Therefore  Gent"  We  Desire  that  you  would  Call  a  meeting  of  the  Dis- 
trict ajB  soon  as  Can  or  may  be  to  See  If  the  District  will  agree  by  their 
vote  to  Petition  the  General  Court  that  S<  District  may  be  Set  back  to  the 
Town  of  Concord  with  all  our  Former  PriTiledges,  and  Cbuae  a  Commit- 
tee for  that  Purpose. 

Carlisle,  June  2i,  1756. 
"  Ephbam  MiLTnc,  Jonathan  Habus, 

David  Whittabkb,  John  Lauohton, 

Pbineas  Blood,  Ephraoi  Stow, 

Abraham  Tem?le,  SAxnEi.  LAcaHTOir, 

Ephbaik  Whittameb,  Jomatham  PtrrnB, 

Sahuel  BirrTBicK,  Jb.** 

In  response  to  the  above  petition,  the  following  pro- 
ceedings explain  themselves : 

"  Middleeex,  ss.  To  Mr.  Ephraim  Farrar,  one  of  the  Conslablea  for  the 
District  of  Carlisle  In  Said  County  greeting: 

"  Whereas  CompUint  hath  been  made  to  me,  Tho>  WbitinK  Esq',  one  of 
his  Miuesties  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Said  County  by  Ephraim  Melvin 
and  others,  rnhabitanU  of  Said  District  of  Carlisle,  that  a  meeting  of  Said 
District  is  Necessary  and  that  their  Bequest  thereof  hath  been  Laid  be- 
fore the  Selectmen  for  said  District :  Who  unreasonably  Befuse  to  Call  a 
meet.ng  of  Said  Inhabitants  of  Carlisle  afore^,  which  Befusal  having 
been  made  appear  to  me. 

, — ' — .  ••  You  are  therefore  hereby  Required  In  his  HajestiesName 
I  SEAL.   \  to  give  Notice  to  all  the  ratable  Inhabitants  of  Said  Carlisle 

"^^^  to  meet  at  the  Dwelling  House  of  Mr.  David  Whlttaker  in 
Said  Carlisle  on  Wednesday,  the  Fourteenth  Day  of  July  Currant,  at  Four 
of  the  clock  in  the  after  Noon  to  Consider  and  act  on  the  Following  ar- 
ticles viz* 

"  1  To  Chuse  a  moderator  For  Said  Meeting. 

"2i>ii>r  To  See  if  the  District  will  agree  by  their  vote  to  Petition  the 
great  and  (ieneral  Court  to  be  Laid  beck  to  the  Town  of  Concord  with 
all  their  Former  Preveledgea,  A  Cbuae  a  Committee  For  that  Purpose. 

"  And  make  Return  of  this  warrant  to  the  Clerk  of  Said  District  or 
Some  one  of  the  Selectmen  for  Said  District  uo  or  before  the  afore  SaJd 
Fourteenth  Day  of  July  with  your  Doings  therein  ;  here  of  Fail  not  as 
you  will  answer  3'our  Neglect  at  the  Perel  of  the  Law  in  that  Case  Pro- 
vided. Given  under  my  liand  and  Seal  at  Concord  the  Seventh  Day  of 
July  in  y*  3Uth  year  of  his  majfutiea  Beign  Annqne  Domini— 17S6. 

"  TbC  Whitiko,  J»  :  of  P"." 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  time  and  place 
named  in  the  foregoing  warrant.  Jonathan  Puffer 
was  chosen  moderator,  and  the  action  taken  upon 
the  second  article,  is  recorded  as  follows : 

"Voted,  That  They  will  Petition  the  great  and  Gen- 
eral Court  that  the  whole  of  the  District  of  Carlisle  be 
Returned  Back  to  the  Town  of  Concord  with  all  their 
Former  Privileges.  And,  also,  that  None  of  the  In- 
habifants  be  Set  off  again  into  a  Separate  Town, 
District  or  Precinct,  Excepting  Such  as  Shall  here- 
afler  Sign  a  Petition  to  the  great  and  General  Court 
to  be  set  off. 

"  Mr.  William  Fletcher  enter^  his  Decent  against 
th  abov  8'*  vote. 

"Voted  that  Mess".  John  Barrett,  Jonathan  Puffer 
and  Dan"  Raymond  be  a  Committee  to  Petition  the 
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great  and  general  Court  For  the  Purposes  above  men- 
tioned." 

Two  district  meetings  were  successively  called  upon 
a  special  petition  of  John  Hartwell  and  others,  the 
first  for  Monday,  July  26th,  and  the  second  for  Mon- 
day, August  9,  1756,  in  the  warrant  for  each  of  which 
the  following  article  appeared,  which  seems  at  least 
to  have  been  one  of  absorbing  interest  to  a  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  viz.,  "  To  See  if  tiie  Di.strict  will  agree  to 
Diamisa  the  Committee  that  was  Chosen  at  a  meeting 
at  M'.  David  Whittaker's,  for  to  Petition  the  great 
and  General  Court  to  be  Laid  back  to  the  Town  of 
Concord."  On  each  occasion  the  consideration  of  the 
article  resulted  in  the  district  passing  a  vote  in  the 
negative,  and  the  committee  chosen  for  the  purpose 
presented  their  petition  to  the  General  Court,  where 
it  was  first  read  and  considered  August  12,  1756,  and 
notice  thereof  was  ordered  to  be  served  on  the  town  of 
Concord,  returnable  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  next 
October  session. 

Accordingly  on  the  return  day  the  inhabitants  of 
Concord,  having  voted  in  the  mean  time  (September 
28th,  at  a  general  town-meeting,  duly  warned  for  the 
purpose),  "  first  not  to  choose  a  committee  to  oppose 
this  petition,  and  second  that  they  would  receive  the 
district  back  agreeable  to  their  petition,"  the  follow- 
ing order  was  passed  : — 

"  In  Conncll,  <I>ctober  6,  1756,  Read  again,  and  it  appearing  that  the 
Pet"  had  served  the  Town  of  Concord  with  a  Copy  of  Ihe  Pet"  who 
have  madu  no  answer  to  the  same,  Therefore  OrdereU,  that  the  Prayer 
of  the  Petition  be  granted  and  that  the  luhahit'"'  of  the  District  of  Car- 
lisle, together  with  their  Estates,  be  annexed  to  the  Town  of  Concord, 
agreeable  to  their  Pel",  there  to  do  duty  and  eujoy  Priviledge  accord- 
ingly. 

"Sent  down  for  Concurrance.  Thos.  Clarke,  Dpiy,  Stcry. 

■'  Id  the  House  of  Rep'"",  Oct'  6,  I'jti.     Read  and  Concur'd.     -Vll". 
'*  ROLA-ND  COTTO.N,  Cler  Pfo  Tempe. 

"Consented  to.  S.  Phips." 

A  difficulty  was  now  encountered  in  the  extinct 
district,  which  called  again  for  the  interposition  of  the 
Legislature.  While  the  district  no  longer  had  an  ex- 
istence as  a  responsible  corporation,  there  were  a 
number  of  individual  claims  against  it  which  de- 
manded settlement,  and  in  order  that  this  might  be 
accomplished,  application  was  made  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, which' resulted  in  an  order  being  passed  January 
11,1757,  granting  the  assessors,  constables  and  district 
treasurer,  chosen  at  the  last  annual  meeting  for  choice 
of  district  officers,  to  make  all  the  necessary  assess- 
ment collections  and  payments  within  the  limits  of 
the  late  district  as  would  be  required  to  make  full 
settlement  of  all  just  claims  against  the  same. 

Thus  the  afiairs  were  finally  settled,  and  the  moth- 
er town  of  Concord,  like  the  parent  of  the  "prodigal 
son,"  gladly  received  back  to  herself  her  penitent 
offspring. 

The  prime  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  district, 
which,  having  existed  as  such  for  less  than  two  and  a 
half  years,  was  what  proved  to  be  the  perplexing  duty 
of  "Prefixing"  a  place  on  which  to  build  a  house  for 
pablic  worship.     Meeting  after  meeting  of  the  inhab- 


itants of  the  district  had  been  called,  and  plans  of 
various  kinds  had  been  re.sorted  to  with  the  hoi)e 
that  unity  of  desire  and  action  might  be  the  result ; 
but  such  was  not  the  case,  .ind  a  spirit  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  discouragement  pervaded  the  district  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  longed  for  the  peace  and  freedom 
of  circumstances  that  they  enjoyed  previous  to  being 
set  off"  as  a  distinct  corporation. 

During  the  existence  of  the  district  three  sets  of 
officers,  as  already  noted,  had  been  chosen,  and  sums 
of  money  raised  for  various  purposes  beside  actual 
necessities— for  in.stance,  some  for  keeping  school  for 
"reading  and  writing,"  some  to  support  preaching, 
which,  although  they  had  no  building  especially  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  God,  yet  they  made  provi- 
sion and  had  public  worship  at  the  private  residences 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  as  circumstances 
and  ability  allowed.  During  the  existence  of  the  ex- 
tinct district  the  inhabitants  appeared  several  times 
before  the  General  Court  with  petitions,  which  were 
unsuccessful,  and  therefore  have  not  been  mentioned 
in  their  proper  place.  But  after  their  being  finally 
set  back  to  the  town  of  Concord,  no  attempt  to  dis- 
turb the  settlement  thereby  eft'ected  occurred  for  a 
period  of  sixteen  years  ;  but  application  was  made  to 
the  General  Court  at  the  first  session  in  1772-73,  by 
certain  inhabitants  of  Concord.  Billerica,  Chelmsford 
and  .\cton  living  near  together,  and  far  distant  from 
the  place  of  public  worship  in  their  respective  towns, 
who  prayed  that  they  might  be  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate town  or  district  according  to  certain  bounds  con- 
tained in  the  petition,  and  which  would  include  in 
all  about  seventy-six  families,  and  that  a  committee 
of  the  Legislature  might  be  apiiointed  at  the  expense 
of  the  petitioners  to  view  their  siti'ation  and  circum- 
stances, and  render  their  decision  in  regard  to  the 
expediency  of  the  plan.  The  petitioners  alleged,  as 
reasons  for  their  prayer,  the  distance  that  many  of 
them  lived  from  the  regular  places  of  worship  in  their 
respective  towna,  some  of  whom  were  as  far  as  seven 
miles  away,  and  those  who  lived  nearest  were  about 
three  miles  distant,  which  prevented  many  from  at- 
tending except  when  the  weather  and  traveling  were 
the  most  favorable,  and  also  stated  that  out  of  a  just 
regard  to  the  religious  education  of  their  children, 
they  had,  at  their  own  expense,  erected  a  place  of 
public  worship  among  themselves,  not  more  than  two 
and  a  half  miles  distant  from  any  of  their  homes, 
which,  and  the  "  hiring  preaching  "  from  time  to  time, 
added  to  the  province  taxes,  and  their  full  propor- 
tion of  the  minister  rates  in  the  towns  they  now  be- 
long to,  proved  a  burden  extremely  heavy. 

This  petition,  after  due  consideration,  was,  how- 
ever, finally  dismissed. 

After  a  lapse  of  a  little  more  than  six  years  a  sim- 
ilar petition  of  John  Green  and  others,  praying  that 
a  part  of  said  towna  of  Concord,  Acton,  Chelmsford 
and  Billerica  may  be  set  off  and  made  into  a  sepa- 
rate town,  district  or  pariah,  occupied  the  attention  of 
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the  Legislature,  which  sent  a  committee  to  the  sev- 
eral towns  to  view  the  situation  and  hear  the  parties 
interested.  A  surveyor  was  employed  and  a  plan  of 
the  territory  to  be  incorporated  was  prepared  at  the 
expense  of  the  petitioners,  which  plan  the  legislative 
committee  submitted  with  their  report,  which  was 
favorable  for  the  petitioners,  and  recommended  that 
they  be  allowed  to  bring  a  bill  embodying  the  request 
of  their  petition,  which  they  did,  and  which,  after 
certain  amendments,  was  finally  parsed  April  28. 1780, 
establishing  the  second  District  of  Carlisle. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  district  was  to 
join  with  the  town  of  Acton  in  the  choice  of  a  repre- 
sentative ;  pay  one-sixth  part  of  the  charges  for  main- 
taining the  North  Bridge  in  Concord,  until  the  inhab- 
itants of  said  district  shall  build  a  bridge  from  said 
district  over  said  river,  and  support  a  pauper  named 
Sarah  Fletcher  ;  also  the  inhabitants  of  said  district 
were  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  from  the  several 
towns  to  which  they  formerly  belonged  their  just  pro- 
portion of  arms  and  ammunition  to  which  they  were 
entitled. 

On  -•Vpril  29th,  the  day  following  the  passage  of  the 
foregoing  bill,  William  Stickney,  Esq.,  issued  his 
warrant,  directed  to  .\sa  Green  .is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  within  said  district,  requiring  him  to 
warn  the  inhabitants  of  said  district,  qualified  by  law 
to  vote  in  town  affairs,  to  assemble  at  the  meeting- 
house on  Monday,  the  8th  day  of  May,  1780,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  choose  such  oflScers  as 
are  necessary  to  manage  the  affairs  of  said  district  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Phinea.s  Blood  wa.s  chosen  moder- 
ator, and  the  following  is  a  full  list  of  all  the  officers 
chosen  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  newly  incorpor- 
ated district,  for  the  first  year  of  its  e.\i.«tence  : 

District  Clurk ;  /f  buluni  S[>aiilJiug. 

Selectmen  :  Zebiiluni  S|mul<ling,  Phineaa  Bluod,  Lieut.  Joho  Heald. 

<'ominittee  of  Safety  :  ('apt.  John  t;re<'n.  Thuniiu  Spanlding,  Capt- 
Israel  UeitlJ,  Thuinad  HudKniaii,  Nathiiu  Muiiroe. 

Constables:  Timothy  Wilkius,  .Sergt.  Simon  Barrett. 

Surveyoraof  Highways:  .lonui  Robbiiia,  John  Robbins,  Jr.,  EdwarcJ 
Brown,  Isaac  Wilkius,  Simon  Blood.  Jr.,  Ebeue/.er  Hardy, 

District  Treasurer  ;  ('apt.  Samuel  Heald. 

Tylhlogmen:  Nathan  Mnuroe,  LieuL  Isautaar  Andrews. 

fence-Vieivere:  Lieut.  Nalhun  Parker,  Sergt.  John  Rubbios. 

Hog-reeves:  Amos  Flint,  Josiah  Heald,  .lobn  Nickless,  Edmond  .\n- 
drews. 

Sealer  or  Leather;  Henry  Fletcher. 

Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meaiiures  -  Lieut.  Aim  Green. 

Field-Drivers:  (Thrlstopber  Barritt,  Samuel  Davis,  Jonathan  Robbins, 
Phineas  Blood. 

Deer-Reef:  Jonas  Robbins. 

Surveyor  of  Boards  and  Timber:  Thomas  Spaulding. 

Sealer  uf  Hoops  and  Staves  :  Samuel  Green. 

By  an  act  of  the  General  Court,  passed  in  the  year 
1775-76,  all  existing  districts  in  the  Colony  were  con- 
verted into  towns.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
CarlisU  was  the  first  district  incorporated  afler  the 
passage  of  the  above  act,  and  also  that  it  was  the 
only  district  in  Massachusetts  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  second  district-meeting  was  called  for  Thurs- 


day, June  1st,  to  beheld  in  the  meeting-house  also.  At 
this  meeting  a  committee  of  three  persons  were  chos- 
en to  see  that  the  district  be  supplied  with  preaching 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  it  was  also  voted  to  raise 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  for  the  support  of 
the  Grospel  during  said  time,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year  it  was  voted  to  raise  another  sum  of  equal 
amount,  in  addition,  for  the  same  purpose;  it  was  also 
further  voted  to  build  the  body-seats  and  ceil  up 
the  meeting-house  as  high  as  the  bottom  of  the 
windows,  and  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  was 
raised  to  be  applied  towards  completing  the  work, 
and  a  committee  of  five  were  chosen  to  superintend 
same. 

Sums  varying  in  value  were  raised  for  various  pur- 
poses— for  instance,  two  thousand  pounds  was  raised  to 
support  the  poor  and  defray  the  necessary  charges 
that  may  arise  in  the  -district  during  the  year;  also 
two  thousand  pounds  was  raised  to  be  laid  out  for 
schooling,  two  thousand  pounds  to  amend  and  repair 
the  highways  and  district  roads ;  also  under  the  head 
of  this  article  it  was  voted  that  the  sum  of  thirty 
dollars  a  day  be  allowed  each  man  who  shall  work  on 
the  highways  and  perform  his  duty  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  surveyors,  and  that  a  man  with  team  (which 
probably  implied  an  ox-team)  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  dollars  per  day. 

The  various  sums  mentioned  above  doubtless  appear 
to  the  casual  observer  to  be  extravagant  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  if  they  really  meant  what  they  purport  to 
mean,  such  would  be  the  case  ;  but.it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  claims  were  paid  in  Continental  bills, 
which  had  been  gradually  depreciating  in  value  since 
the  year  1777,  when,  in  the  month  of  January,  one 
hundred  dollars  in  gold  or  silver  would  purchase  one 
hundred  and  five  dollars  in  bills  of  credit  of  the  United 
States,  until  the  month  of  April,  1780,  when  one  hun- 
dred dollars  in  gold  or  silver  was  equal  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  in  bills. 

So  it  will  appear  that  the  man  who  worked  on  the 
highways  with  his  ox-team  during  the  year  last 
named,  and  received  for  the  same  the  sum  of  sixty 
dollars  in  bills  per  day,  really  got  but  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  in  solid  cash. 

The  district  was  incorporated  just  in  time  to  vote 
for  the  first  Governor  under  the  State  Constitution, 
and  the  record  of  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose 
and  held  Sept.  4,  1780,  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Voted  and  Chose  for  Governor  the  Hon"""  John 
Hancock,  Esqr.,  of  Boston,  by  28  votes. 

"  Voted  and  Chose  for  Lieutenant,  James  Bowdoin 
Esqr.,  of  Boston,  by  28  votes." 

Considerable  attention  was  given  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  existence  of  the  district  to  the  laying 
out  of  new  roads,  and  repairing  and  straightening 
some  that  had  previously  existed. 

As  early  as  Dec.  21,  1780,  it  was  voted  by  the  in- 
habitants that  the  "  district  be  divided  by  the  Select- 
men into  six  squadrons  in  order  for  the  schools."    For 
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many  years  this  division  was  adhered  to,  and  the 
money  raised  by  the  district  was  equally  divided  be- 
tween them.  There  is  a  school  fund  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  5^500,  given  by  will  of  the  late  Simon  Blood, 
Jr.,  the  interest  of  which  can  only  be  used,  and  is 
annually  applied  toward  the  support  of  schools. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  first  order  found  in 
the  records  for  payiug  for  schooling,  viz.: 

"  Carlisle,  February  27,  1781. 
"  To  Capt.  Saniuel  Heald,  Treasurer  ; 

'*  Hie, — Pleade  to  pay  out  of  the  money  raised  to  aopport  Bcbooling,  to 
Samuel  Emery,  the  Suiu  of  one  Hundred  and  Bfty  Pounds  to  answer  his 
Demands  for  keeping  a  writing  school   in  *iid   Carlisle,  one  month  and 
boarding  himself,  £I5U.  u.  u. 
"  By  order  of  the  Selectmen. 

"Zebuluu  SpaI'LDINO,  Biainct  Clerk.'* 

The  first  money  that  was  paid  for  taking  care  of 
the  meeting-house,  of  which  any  record  was  made  in 
the  town-books,  was  the  sum  of  twelve  shillings 
and  two  pence,  which  was  paid  out  of  the  town  treas- 
ury to  Mr.  Timothy  Wilkins,  Jr.,  for  sweeping  and 
taking  care  of  the  meeting-house  for  one  year,  which 
ended  the  1st  of  March,  1784  ;  other  payments  of  sim- 
ilar amounts  were  made  to  various  persons  for  the 
same  service  in  subsequent  years. 

In  early  times  it  appears  to  have  been  the  duty  of 
the  selectmen  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  any 
person  coming  into  the  district  to  reside  who  womd 
be  likely  to  become  a  pauper,  and  instances  are  of  com- 
mon occurrence  where  persons  thus  suspected  were 
warned  by  the  constable  to  depart  out  of  the  district. 

One  order  drawn  on  the  district  treasurer,  and 
dated  March  2,  1786,  is  for  the  sum  of  seventeen 
shillings,  to  be  paid  to  Deacon  John  Robbins  for 
service  done  the  district  in  warning  out  seventeen 
persons. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  summons  taken  from 
the  town-records,  and  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  many 
others  that  are  to  be  found  there  : 

**  Middlesex  Sd.  To  Dea.  John  Robbins,  one  of  the  constables  of  the 
District  of  Carlisle,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  Greeting.  Whereas, 
Sarah  Crosby,  who  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Town  of  Billerica,  Came  last 
from  Westford  on  the  Eighth  of  November  instant  to  Reside  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Carlisle,  the  circumstances  of  the  above  Named  person  is  such  it 
is  Si'poeedShe  will  Soon  be  Chargeable  to  Some  place,  and  the  Selectmen 
of  Said  Carlisle  do  Befuso  to  admit  her,  the  above-named  person,  of  be- 
coming an  inhabitant,  or  any  way  Chargable  to  Said  Carlisle  or  any  of 
the  inhabitants  thereof. 

"  These  are  therefore  in  the  Name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  Require  you  immediately  to  warn  the  above-named  person 
forthwith  to  Depart  out  of  Said  District  and  Stay  no  longer  within  the 
Bounds  of  the  Same.     Hereof  fail  not,  etc. 

'*  Aba  Pahli.n,  ■»    ,  . 

„  V  .vtecdnCTt. 

Jonathan  Heald,     ) 

"Carlisle,  November  12,  1885." 

At  the  annual  April  meeting  in  the  year  1790  it  was 
voted  to  have  a  collector  for  the  whole  district  to  col- 
lect the  district  rates,  and  that  the  office  should  be 
given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  providing  he  shall  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  satisfactory  bondsmen. 

Previous  to  this  date  the  service  had  been  per- 
formed by  the  constables,  two  of  whom  were  an- 
nually appointed,  one  for  the  east  and  the  other  for 


the  west  side  of  the  district,  and  the  rates  for  that 
part  of  the  district  for  which  they  were  chosen  con- 
stable were  committed  to  them  to  collect. 

Mr.  Amos  Blond's  bid  for  collecting  on  the  above- 
mentioned  date  was  four-pence  half-penny  on  the 
pound,  and  as  he  was  the  lowest  bidder  was  chosen  as 
the  first  collector  under  the  provisions  of  the  preced- 
ing vote. 

The  custom  of  venduing  the  collection  of  taxes  pre- 
vailed for  years;  the  lowest  bidder,  providing  he  could 
furnish  sufficient  bonds,  held  the  office,  and  was  usu- 
ally chosen  constable. 

The  price  paid  by  the  town  for  this  service  was 
usually  four  or  fine  cents  on  a  pound,  but  two  in- 
stances appear  on  record  where  the  collector  paid  the 
town  for  the  privilege  of  the  office,  viz.,  in  years  1807 
and  1808,  on  the  former  of  which  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Hutchinson,  Jr.,  offered  to  give  one  farthing  on  the 
pound,  and  on  the  latter-named  year  it  was  struck  oti' 
to  the  same  person,  he  agreeing  to  give  the  town  four 
and  a  half  cents  on  the  pound  to  be  collector  and  con- 
stable. 

The  explanation  of  the  above  occurrence  may  be 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  the  custom  prevailed  of 
appointing  the  collector  constable  also,  which,  in 
those  times,  was  a  remunerative  office,  and  might 
have  been  sufficiently  so  to  justify  the  paying  of  a 
moderate  amount  in  order  to  secure  the  two  compan- 
ion offices. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  March  7,  1803,  it  was 
voted  that  the  selectmen  serve  gratis  the  ensuing 
year.  Since  it  was  customary,  on  various  occasions, 
connected  with  their  duties,  to  provide  drink,  there 
might  have  been  to  some  a  temptation  to  aspire  to 
the  office  even  under  these  conditions. 

Previous  to  the  year  1790  it  had  been  the  custom 
for  the  selectmen  to  commit  the  warrant  for  calling 
district-meetings  to  the  constable,  who  personally 
warned  the  inhabitants,  one  taking  the  east  side  and 
the  other  the  west  side  of  the  district,  the  dividing 
line  being  the  road  from  Chelmsford  to  Concord, 
which  at  that  time  went  past  the  meeting-house,  the 
southern  part  of  which  is  now  known  as  the  Old  Con- 
cord Road. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  4th  day  of  October,  1790, 
it  was  voted  that  the  annual  meetings  in  March  and 
April  be  warned  in  the  future  by  posting  up  a  copy 
of  the  warrant  at  the  uieeting-house  the  number  of 
days  required  by  law  previous  to  said  meeting. 

Thus  was  inaugurated  the  more  modern  method 
practiced  until  the  present  day. 

The  first  record  that  is  found  relating  to  guide- 
posts,  is  recorded  under  the  proceedings  for  the  year 
1796,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  The  Selectmen  of  Carlisle  have  agreed  that  it 
would  be  convenient  to  have  Guide  Posts  Set  up  at 
the  following  places  in  Said  Carlisle,  viz.  :  one  near 
Mr.  Timothy  Wilkins,  Jun'.  House,  to  Direct  to 
Chelmsford  &  Bedford ;  one  near  the  School  House 
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in  the  East  part  of  Carlisle,  to  Direct  to  Concord  and 
Bedford;  one  near  the  School  House  in  the  South- 
west part  of  Carlisle,  to  Direct  to  Concord,  Chelms- 
ford and  Carlisle." 

The  following  year  several  sums  were  paid  out  of 
the  treasury  for  guide-boards  and  expenses  in  procur- 
ing and  erecting  same,  and  it  would  seem  that  quite 
a  number  were  erected  in  the  district. 

In  the  year  1801  the  district  made  their  first  appro- 
priation for  music,  when  it  was  voted  to  raise  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  a 
singing-master.  In  subsequent  years  larger  amounts 
were  often  raised  and  appropriated  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  year  1802  the  district  voted  that  a  premium 
of  twenty-five  cents  a  head  on  crows  be  allowed  to 
any  inhabitant  of  the  district  who  should  kill  them 
within  the  limits  of  the  di.strict.  Lieutenant  Daniel 
Wheat  was  authorized  to  pay  for  same  on  presenta- 
tion, and,  as  subsequently  appears,  seventy-three 
crows  were  cartied  to  him  and  paid  for,  at  an  expense 
to  the  district  of  S18.25. 

Another  similar  offer  was  subsequently  made  by  the 
town  when,  in  the  year  1872,  it  voted  that  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  cents  be  paid  out  of  the  town  treasury  for 
each  wood-chuck  killed  within  its  limits.  A  commit- 
tee of  five  located  in  different  parts  of  the  town  were 
chosen  to  receive  them  and  keep  the  account.  The 
result  was  the  destruction  of  560  animals,  for  which 
the  town  paid  the  sum  of  $140. 

The  largest  number  credited  to  any  one  person  was 
forty-three,  for  which  Mr.  C.  H.  Hutchinson  was 
paid  the  sum  of  110.75.  Mr.  Amos  Baldwin  re- 
ported the  next  largest  number  and  received  the  sum 
of  $9  for  the  destruction  of  thirty -six  animals. 

By  the  act  which  incorporated  the  district  of  Car- 
lisle it  was  debarred  of  the  privilege  of  sending  a  rep- 
resentative annually  to  the  General  Court  from  among 
its  own  citizens,  and  while  enjoying  all  the  other 
privileges  usually  granted  to  towns,  it  was  compelled 
to  join  with  the  town  of  Acton  in  the  choice  of  a  rep- 
resentative. 

Several  times  during  the  past  twenty  years  the 
question  of  making  application  to  be  incorporated  as 
a  town  had  been  agitated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  but  it  was  not  until  June  11,  1804,  that  final 
action  was  taken. 

On  the  above-named  date  the  inhabitants  were  as- 
sembled agreeable  to  a  warrant  for  that  purpose,  the 
first  article  in  which  was  as  follows  : 

'•To  see  if  the  ilietrict  will  ngree  to  L'huose  .-igeats  to  petition  to 
the  tieneral  t,'oiirt  to  hare  fsaiil  •lirttrict  "f  Carlisle  eepArated  from 
the  town  of  Acton,  anil  that  they  ni.iy  have  appalation  of  town  instead 
,if  district,  .iKreeable  to  a  reque:4t  of  a  numlM^r  of  the  iahabttants  of  said 
district,  and  pass  any  v.ites  i-espectiiig  the  matter  which  they  may  think 
proper  when  met." 

The  action  taken  on  this  article  was  that  the  dis- 
trict make  choice  by  ballot  of  an  agent  to  petition  the 
General  Court  to  have  the  change  brought  about,  and 


to  have  the  district  incorporated  as  a  town.  Jonathan 
Heald,  Esq.,  received  the  appointment  as  agent,  and 
the  result  of  the  petition  was  the  following  act  of  the 
Legislature,  which  incorporated  the  district  as  a  town, 
after  having  existed  as  a  district  for  the  space  of 
nearly  twenty-five  years : 

'*  ComONWEALTR   OF    MASaACHUSETTfl. 

**  Id  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thonnod  eight  bandred  and  five. 
\n  Act  to  iDcorporate  the  District  of  Carlisle,  in  the  Coanty  of  ftliddleeex, 
into  a  Town  by  the  name  of  Carlisle. 

**Sec.  1.  B«  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentAtives  in 
General  Court  Assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the 
district  of  Carlisle,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  be,  and  hereby  is  incor- 
porated into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Carlisle:  And  the  said  town  is 
hereby  vested  with  all  the  powers,  privileges  and  immunities  to  which 
other  towns  are  entitlled  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 

"Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  said  town  of  Carlisle  shall  be 
liable  to  b«  assessed  for  the  pay  of  Repreeentatives  heretofore  chosen,  in 
the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  if  this  Act  had  Dot 
passed." 

The  foregoing  act  was  approved  and  signed  by  His 
Excellency  Caleb  Strong,  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, February  18,  1805. 

By  the  foregoing  act  the  boundaries  of  the  district 
of  Carlisle  as  incorporated  in  the  year  1780  remained 
unchanged.  Very  little  in  point  of  privilege  appears 
to  have  been  gained  thereby,  and  yet  it  gave  to  the 
inhabitants  a  degree  of  independence,  a  prerogative 
which  it  was  their  privilege  to  enjoy,  and  which  it  is 
much  to  their  credit  that  they  saw  fit  to  avail  them- 
selves of;  beside,  it  marks  an  eventfiil  era  in  the  history 
of  the  town,  the  time  when  it  outlived  its  minority, 
and  put  on  the  full  garb  of  manhood,  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  her  sister  towns,  in  point  of 
privilege  as  well  as  responsibility. 

It  appears  by  the  town  record  that  an  order  was 
drawn  on  the  town  treasurer  on  the  25th  of 
the  succeeding  March  in  favor  of  Jonathan  Heald 
for  the  amount  of  $47.00,  it  being  for  his  attending  the 
General  Court  twenty-one  and  a  half  days  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  act  of  incorporation  passed, 
and  for  cash  paid  the  clerk  of  the  Senate,  and  a  jour- 
ney to  Acton.  The  above  amount  probably  covered 
the  expense  for  the  act  of  incorporation. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  town  an  article  which 
annually  appeared  in  the  town  warrant  was  as  fol- 
lows, viz.:  "  To  see  if  the  town  will  agree  that  horses, 
neat  cattle,  and  swine  may  run  at  largein  the  district." 
It  was  usually  voted  that  this  privilege  be  granted  in 
the  case  of  swine,  but  a  vote  in  the  negative  was  usu- 
ally passed  in  relation  to  horses  and  neat-cattle,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  some  poor  persons  who  were  re- 
quired to  get  a  permit  from  the  selectmen  in  order  to 
continue  the  practice.  This  article,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  swine,  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  1831,  and  to 
horses  and  neat-cattle  in  the  year  1836.  Another 
custom  which  has  become  obsolete  at  the  present  day 
is  that  of  annually  choosing  fish  and  deer-reeves. 

The  practice  of  choosing  a  sexton  at  the  annual 
town-ineeting  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  year 
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1805.  Jaraes  Kemp  was  the  first  to  hold  this  position 
by  vote  of  the  town,  and  his  duties  consisted  in  tak- 
ing care  of  the  burying-place,  digging  the  graves  for 
all  persons  and  taking  charge  of  the  meeting-house. 

This  service  was,  after  a  few  years,  let  out  by  auc- 
tion to  the  lowest  bidder. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  pound  erected  by  the 
district  soon  after  its  incorporation,  and  by  vote  of  the 
town  its  walls  were  used  in  preparing  the  foundation 
for  the  new  meeting-house  erected  in  1811;  and  in 
the  year  1812,  at  a  town-meeting  held  on  the  4th  day 
of  May,  the  selectmen  were  chosen  a  committee  to 
procure  a  location  for  a  new  pound,  and  also  to  let 
out  the  contract  for  building  same  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der. Said  contract  was  given  to  Sir.  Nathaniel  Par- 
ker, for  which  he  was  paid  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars.  • 

This  was  probably  the  last  pound  erected  by  the 
town,  and  was  located  a  i'fK  rods  from  the  village,  on 
the  Westford  road,  and  was  recently  removed  by  con- 
sent of  the  town. 

A  little  inconvenience  appears  to  have  been  expe- 
rienced by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  from  the  fact 
that  thegrant  of  land  from  Mr.  Timothy  Wilkins,  men- 
tioned subsequently,  did  not  include  quite  all  of  what 
is  at  present  known  as  the  Common,  and  in  response  to 
an  article  in  the  warrant  for  the  annual  town-meet- 
ing, held  Monday,  March  1,  1813,  a  committee  of 
three  persons,  viz.,  Mr.  Frederick  Blood,  Mr.  Nathan 
Green,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Heald,  were  chosen  ''  to 
buy  the  land  around  the  meeticg-house  within  the 
roads,  if  they  can  agree  with  the  owners  thereof." 

The  above-mentioned  land  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Reuben  Duren,  from  whom  the  Com- 
mittee chosen  by  the  town  purchased  a  half-acre,  more 
or  less,  for  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  which,  according 
to  a  plan  of  the  purchase,  included  three  small  strips 
of  land  located  respectively  on  the  south,  west  and 
north  sides  of  the  said  Wilkins  grant,  and  took  in  all 
between  the  roads. 

Several  times  during  its  existence  the  town  has 
appropriated  money  to  be  expended  upon  the  Com- 
mon. The  largest  sum  appropriated  at  any  one  time 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  raised  in  the 
year  1828,  and  laid  out  in  labor  on  land  around  the 
meeting-house. 

In  later  years  a  modern  organization,  known  as 
the  Carlisle  Improvement  Association,  has  done  much 
to  improve  the  Common,  beside  building  sidewalks, 
erecting  street-lamps  and  otherwise  beautifying  the 
general  appearance  of  the  village.  This  society  was 
organized  April  8,  1878,  with  the  following  list  of 
oflBcers  :  President,  Prescott  Nickles  ;  vice-president, 
Thomas  A.  Green ;  secretary,  Albert  S.  Day ;  treas- 
urer, Marshall  Lee;  executive  committee,  Gilman 
Nickles,  I.  F.  Duren,  J.  F.  Carr,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Green 
and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Bobbins. 

Considerable  money  which  this  society  has  received 
from  various  entertainments  given  under  its  auspices. 


and  from  meml>ership  fees,  has  been  judiciously  ex- 
[)ended  for  improving  the  village. 

The  bounds  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  town, 
or  the  line  separating  that  portion  of  the  town  of 
Carlisle  from  the  town  of  Concord  are  very  irregular, 
because  of  the  unwillingness  of  certain  inhabitants 
of  that  locality  to  have  their  farms  set  ofl'  from  the 
town  of  Concord  when  the  new  district  of  Carlisle 
was  incorporated. 

An  effort  was  made  by  the  town  of  Carlisle,  in  the 
year  1826,  to  etlect  a  .straightening  of  the  lines,  or 
removal  of  the  boumls.  A  committee  of  three 
persons  were  appipjnted  to  confer  with  the  town  of 
Concord  in  relation  to  the  affair.  Thiseflort,  however, 
proved  inefi'ectual. 

.\gain  at  a  town-meeting  held  Nov.  lo,  18.')1,  .Messrs. 
.John  Jacobs,  Thomas  Green  and  .loel  Boynion  were 
L'hosen  a  committee  to  petition  the  Legislature  that 
the  above-mentioned  bounds  be  straightened,  and 
said  iiinimittee  were  authorizcil  and  instructed  by 
the  town  to  take  all  i;ecessary  measures  to  accomplish 
'he  purpose,  which  also  provnl  a  failure,  as  have 
several  other  less  i)reti'Mtious  atteui[>ts  in  the  same 
ilirection,  and  the  original  zig-/.ag  lines  continue  to 
divide  the  towns  until  the  |)resent  day. 

The  question  of  building  a  town-house  appears  to 
have  been  one  thotight  to  be  worthy  of  consideration 
by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  as  early  as 
the  year  ISo.;,  for  at  a  town-meeting  hehl  on  the  1st 
day  of  April  in  said  year,  the  first  article  in  tiie 
warrant  read  as  follows,  viz. : 

"To  see  if  said  town  will  agree  to  build  a  town- 
house,  etc."  The  action  of  the  town  was  to  dismiss 
the  article.  .Vgain,  at  a  town-meeting  held  Jan.  20, 
18.t1,  a  committee  previously  ap|)ointed  to  provide  a 
place  to  hold  future  town  meetings,  were  requested  to 
report  at  the  following  !March  meeting  what  would 
be  the  estimated  exi)ense  of  erecting  a  building 
suitable  and  convenient  lor  town  purposes.  The 
committee  reported  as  follows: 

"The  expense  of  erecting  a  wooden  building  having 
a  ground  area  of  I4i>8  feet,  divided  into  a  town  hall, 
an  entrance  and  two  small  ante-rooms,  furnished  in 
suitable  manner,  would  be,  according  to  the  best 
information  and  judgment  of  the  committee,  $li')48. 

"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  would  be  wise  and 
judicious  for  the  town  to  erect  a  building  so  small  as 
that  indicated  in  the  above  estimate.  It  might  serve 
their  present  wants,  but  would  hardly  be  suitable  to 
accommodate  a  greatly  increased  population,  etc." 

The  town  concluded  in  this  case  to  hire  what  was 
known  as  Parker's  Hall  for  the  sum  of  $25.00  per 
annum,  rather  than  be  at  the  expense  of  building. 

During  the  time  intervening  between  the  years 
1845  and  1854  what  was  known  as  Mrs.  Wheal's  Hall, 
Parker's  Hall  and  the  hall  under  the  First  Parish 
meeting-house  were,  as  occasion  required,  engaged  by 
the  town  for  town  purposes,  at  which  latter-named 
date  the  town  engaged  the  last-mentioned  hall  to  be 
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used  for  town  purposes,  for  the  consideration  of 
twelve  dollars  per  year,  which  sum  the  town  con- 
tinued to  pay  annually  until  the  year  1873,  when  the 
price  was  raised  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum, 
which  sum  the  town  has  continued  to  pay  to  the 
present  date  rather  than  build. 

In  the  year  1S32  a  fire-engine  was  secured  partly  by 
subscription,  the  balance  being  paid  from  the  town 
treasury.  The  first  officers  elected  were:  John  S. 
Barker,  Master;  Isaac  Duren,  Second  Master;  Ai 
Wheat,  Clerk. 

Twenty-one  engine  men  were  appointed  by  the 
selectmen  to  work  and  manage  the  engine,  which  was 
an  inferior  machine,  and  never  of  much  advantage  to 
the  town.  It  was  finally  sold  at  auction  by  the  town, 
in  the  year  ISHS,  for  the  sum  of  $6.50. 

There  is  but  one  post-office  within  the  limits  of  the 
town.  The  date  of  its  establishment  was  March  12, 
1S34,  and  Dr.  John  Nelson,  who  was  the  first  post- 
master, received  his  appointment  on  the  latter-named 
date. 

Succeeding  him  the  following-named  persons  have 
successively  held  the  office,  against  the  name  of  each 
appears  the  time  from  which  their  several  commis- 
sions date: 

Jk-fM^ph  V.  Henld ...  December  2.1,  183-5 

.(olmC.  N'icklea April  13,  1842 

Jaiiiiis  \y.  Wilkin^ Jsiiimr}'  31),  1S44 

Arteniaa  Porker July  8, 1846 

Lucius  Stilc!"  ....       >une.'<,  1849 

•  Jeorge  W.  Greeu         Decembers,  1852 

Jcbn  E.  Culter July  2il,  18.59 

ArT^-nnm  I'arker November  12,  18(il 

J"hn  It.  C'hiinipuey     .    .        Jtioe  18,  18*>T 

''tiarlesT.  Worlley March  2,  1868 

>i'luey  V.  Dull    ....  July  I,  ISTn 

Jwlin  S.  Geri'W jHDuary  U,  1887 

t<i<lney  A.  Bull Vpril  10,  1889 

In  the  year  1.S47  it  wa-;  voted  at  the  March  meeting 
that  the  receipts  and  e.Kpenses  of  the  town  for  the 
past  year  be  printed,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be 
furnished  to  each  voter  at  the  .subsequent  April 
meeting.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  annual  report 
uf  the  town  officers  that  the  town  ever  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

In  the  i^arly  history  of  the  town  the  custom  pre- 
vailed of  annually  veniluiiig  the  poor;  the  vendue 
for  a  number  of  years  took  place  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Timothy  Wilkins,  he  often  being  vendue  master,  and 
annually,  until  about  the  year  1830,  the  town  paid 
bills  for  liquor  used  nn  these  vendue  occasions.  The 
following  order,  copied  from  the  records,  is  a  sample 
of  others  found  there,  and  gives  a  glimpse  of  the 
times  as  they  were : 

"<:\RLiRLE,  Feb.  .3.  I80rt. 
"T"  Mr.  Natban  (ireeo,  Treasiiivr:— Please  pay   out  of  the   towD's 
mtmey  t"  Mr.  .Samuel  Brt»wTi  the  huui  nfuiie  dollar,  it  being  for  bis  tind* 
Ing  si.x  miigi*  uf  uAdy  last  .\[>ril  when  the  poor  were  vendued. 
"  By  order  of  the  Selectmen, 

"Jo.ViTHAS  He.\ld,  Town  Clerk." 

As  occasion  required,  previous  to  the  year  1830, 
coffins  were  furnished  for  the  burial  of  paupers,  which 


were  usually  made  by  some  resident  of  the  town, 
and  coat  from  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  each. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year  1850,  in  annual  town- 
meeting,  the  town  considered  the  advisability  of 
purchasing  a  town  farm,  but  finally  dismissed  the 
article. 

No  more  efforts  in  this  direction  on  the  part  of  the 
town  appear  to  have  been  put  forth  until  nearly  two 
years  later,  when,  at  the  annual  March  meeting  in  the 
year  1852,  a  committee  of  five  persons  were  chosen  to 
gather  information,  and  report  at  the  next  April 
meeting,  the  terms  at  which  farms  in  the  town  suit- 
able for  a  poor  farm  can  be  purchased.  Their  report 
is  quite  lengthy,  giving  the  particulars  concerning 
seven  farms  which  they  have  examined,  one  of  which 
was  a  farm  in  the  possession  of  John  W.  Holland,  of 
Lowell,  containing,  as  Is  stated,  162  acres  of  land,  the 
price  of  which  was  $2900,  which  price  a  part  of  the 
committee  considered  reasonable. 

This  farm,  the  committee  say  in  their  report,  is  the 
only  one  on  which  they  can  agree  (all  things  consid- 
ered) to  recommend  to  the  town  for  their  favorable 
consideration,  should  they  decide  to  purchase. 

In  concluding  their  report  the  committee  state  that 
the  annual  average  cost  of  supporting  the  poor  for  the 
past  twelve  years  has  been  >^24.87A.  The  foregoing 
report  which  was  given  at  the  April  town-meeting 
was  accepted,  and  a  committee  of  three,  viz.:  Thomas 
Green,  True  Wiggin  and  .lonas  Parker,  were  chosen 
to  purchase  for  the  town"  the  Holland  farm,  and  take 
a  deed  of  the  same. 

The  latter-named  committee  were  instructed  to 
make  a  report  of  their  proceedings  at  the  next  town- 
meeting,  which  they  did  on  the  8th  of  November  fol- 
lowing, stating  that  they  had  purchased  the  George 
Nickles  farm  (so  called)  for  the  sum  of  $2900,  and 
that  they  have  paid  down  the  sum  of  !'900,  and  given 
their  note  on  demand,  at  six  per  cent,  interest  for  the 
balance  of  $2000  to  .fohn  W.  Holland. 

The  town  voted  to  accept  the  report  and  doings  of 
the  committee  and  authorized  their  treasurer  to  give 
the  town's  security  for  the  notes  given  b}-  the  com- 
mittee. The  town  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  $1500,  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  farm  and 
supporting  the  poor. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  Novembers,  1868,  the  town 
voted  to  authorize  the  overseers  of  poor  to  procure 
materials  sufficient  to  repair  the  barn  at  the  town- 
farm  as  they  think  necestsity  requires.  Very  little  was 
done,  however,  until  the  year  1870,  when  it  was  re- 
paired, enlarged  and  made  nearly  new  at  an  expense 
to  the  town  of  $1124.24. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  November  2,  1880,  the 
town  voted  "  that  the  overseers  of  the  poor  be  author- 
ize<l  to  sell  the  wood  on  the  town-farm,  and  that  the 
amount  of  sales  be  appropriated  toward  the  town 
debt."  Before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  which 
ended  March  1,  1881,  the  overseers  had  sold  a  certain 
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lot  of  wood  from  the  farm  for  which  they  received  the 
sum  of  S2025,  which  money  was  appropriated  as  re- 
quired by  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  vote. 

Now  that  the  barn  on  the  town-farm  had  been  put 
in  good  repair,  and  the  condition  of  the  house  being 
bad,  and  scarcely  suitable  for  a  dwelling,  the  attention 
of  the  town  was  directed  toward  an  improvement  in 
this  particular,  and  at  a  town-meeting,  held  March 
21,  1881,  the  town  voted  to  build  a  new  house  on  the 
town-farm,  and  at  a  subsequent  town-meeting  held 
April  23d,  voted  to  raise  and  appropriate  the  sura  of 
Sl-500  for  said  purpose,  and  that  the  money  be  ex- 
pended under  the  supervision  of  the  selectmen. 

The  contract  for  putting  in  the  cellar  was  subse- 
quently given  (0  Mr.  Frank  S.  Bartlett  for  the  sum 
of  $225,  and  for  furnishing  stock  and  building  the 
house  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  was  paid  the  sum  of  $1975. 
Estra  work  and  other  incidentals  required  in  erect- 
ing the  building,  added  to  the  above  amount,  made 
the  entire  cost  of  the  building  i?2592.32  when  com- 
pleted. 

The  custom  of  annually  choosing  tithingmen  pre- 
vailed until  the  year  1850.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
those  chosen  at  the  annual  March  meeting  in  the  latter- 
named  year,  who  were  the  last  ever  elected  by  the 
town,  viz.:  James  W.  Wilkins,  Samuel  P.  Stevens, 
Oilman  Nickles,  .\mos  T.  Monroe,  Austin  Marsh  and 
Nathaniel  Hutchinson. 

In  the  year  1857  Captain  Thomas  Green,  Selar 
Simons  and  Isaac  Blaisdell  were  chosen  a  committee 
to  purchase  a  safe  for  the  town,  which  they  subse- 
quently did,  and  for  which  the  town  paid  the  sum  of 
forty-five  dollars.  This  is  the  only  safe  the  town  ever 
owned,  and  at  the  present  time  answers  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended  only  in  name,  being  far  too 
small  to  hold  the  town  records. 

Several  times  since  the  incorporation  of  the  town 
the  boundary  lines  have  been  changed  by  acts  of  the 
Legislature.  The  last  instance  was  the  result  of  an  act 
approved  Feb.  17,  1865,  whereby  a  part  of  the  town 
of  Chelmsford  was  set  off  and  annexed  to  the  town 
of  Carlisle.  The  territory  added  to  the  town  by  this 
act  appears  to  be  virtually  the  same  as  was  taken 
from  the  town  and  added  to  the  town  of  Chelmsford, 
by  an  act  passed  March  1,  1783,  entitled  "  An  Act 
for  setting  off  David  Parker  from  the  District  of  Car- 
lisle and  annexing  him  to  the  town  of  Chelmsford." 
A  custom  which  has  passed  into  disuse  is  that  of 
ringing  one  of  the  church  bells  at  the  noon-hour 
which  wa.s  discontinued  after  the  year  18fi0.  It  was 
in  the  warrant  for  the  annual  April  meeting  for  said 
year  that  the  usual  article  appeared,  viz. :  "  To  see  if 
the  town  will  vote  to  have  the  church-bell  rung  at  the 
noon-hour  during  the  ensuing  year."  It  is  recorded 
that  the  town  voted  in  reply  to  said  article  (in  a  jocu- 
lar sense,  without  doubt)  "  that  any  man  that  has  a 
bell  shall  ring  it  himself."  It  would  seem  that  this 
manner  of  settling  the  question  was  not  satisfactory 
to  some  of  the  inhabitants,  for  another  town-meeting 


was  called  fourteen  days  later,  the  warrant  for  which 
contained  but  two  articles,  the  first  of  which  was  in 
relation  to  having  the  church-bell  rung. 

The  town  voted  that  the  selectmen  be  authorized 
to  procure  the  use  of  one  of  the  church-bells  and  em- 
ploy a  suitable  person  to  ring  the  same  at  twelve 
o'clock  M.,  the  ensuing  year;  the  article  never  ap- 
peared in  the  warrant  again. 

Carlisle  has  been  unfortunate  as  regards  railroad 
accommodations,  and  yet  twice,  at  least,  has  been 
I'alled  upon  to  take  action  in  regard  to  a  proposed 
location  for  one  through  the  town,  the  first  of  which 
was  Jan.  15,  1870,  when  a  town-meeting  was  called, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the 
town  would  take  any  action  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
railroad  from  Framingham  to  Lowell,  which  would 
naturally  pass  through  the  town. 

The  town  voted  that  a  committee  of  three  persons 
be  appointed  by  the  se  ectmen,  and  that  they  have 
full  power  to  take  such  action  in  reference  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  proposed  railrond  from  Framingham  to 
Lowell  as  will  best  subserve  the  interest  and  conve- 
nience of  the  town,  and  especially  that  they  be 
authorized  to  pledge  the  town  to  subscribe  twenty 
thousand  dollars  to  the  capital  stock  of  said  road. 

The  committee  subsequently  appointed  by  the 
selectmen  were  Messrs.  Selar  Simons,  B.  F.  Heald 
and  William  W.  Morse.  Whatever  efforts  this  com- 
mittee may  have  put  forth,  the  result  was  of  but  little 
benefit  to  the  town,  as  the  final  location  of  the  road 
was  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  west  of  the  centre, 
barely  crossing  a  corner  of  Its  territory,  with  the 
depot  located  just  beyond  its  boundary  lines,  in  the 
town  of  We.stford. 

April  29,  1871,  the  town  voted  to  take  measure.s  to 
secure  a  favorable  location  through  its  territory  for 
the  Middlesex  Central  Railroad,  and  chose  by  ballot  a 
committee  of  five  persons,  viz. :  H.  Prescott,  William 
Green,  Geo.  H.  Robbins,  Benjamin  Barrett  and  W. 
W.  Morse  to  assist  in  making  a  survey  for  said  road. 
The  town  also  voted  to  be  assessed  five  per  cent,  on 
its  valuation  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  to  build  .said 
road  if  a  favorable  location  should  be  the  result;  this, 
however,  was  not  the  case,  and  the  town  to-day  is 
badly  in  need  of  improved  railroad  conveniences. 

Free  Public  Ljbrarv. — Previous  to  the  year 
1872  there  had  never  been  in  the  town  a  free  public 
library  owned  by  the  town.  ()ne  or  two  small  libra- 
ries have  existed  however,  but  were  the  projierty  of 
share  holders,  who,  of  course,  made  by-laws  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  property,  rather  than  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  generally. 

It  was  in  the  year  1870  that  the  Rev.  Moses  Patten 
moved  to  town,  having  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Lyd'a  S. 
Patten,  a  person  possessed  of  a  philanthropic  turn  of 
mind,  and  realizing  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
possession  of  a  fre^ public  library,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered second  only  to  the  public  schools  as  a  public 
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educator,  she  immediately  set  about  starting  one  by 
private  subscriptions  of  money  and  books. 

Before  very  long  she  had  succeeded  in  getting 
together  quite  a  formidable  collection  of  books,  and  by 
her  own  personal  efTorts,  in  serving  as  librarian  with- 
out compensation,  put  them  in  circulation.  Now  that 
the  library  was  in  running-order,  comfortably  housed 
and  centrally  located  in  a  room  rented  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  for  which  the  annual  rental  of  $20  was 
paid  (which  sum  was  raised  principally  by  entertain- 
ments, gotten  up  especially  for  the  purpose),  the 
proposition  was  made  to  present  it  to  the  town, 
which,  if  accepted,  would  place  it  in  a  position  to  be 
perpetually  cared  for,  added  to  and  otherwise  made 
useful. 

The  result  of  the  proposition  was  an  article  inserted 
in  the  warrant  for  the  annual  town- meeting  held 
JEarch  18,  1872,  which  read  as  follows,  viz.:  "To  see 
if  the  town  will  appropriate  money  to  aid  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  town  library." 

The  town  voted  to  raise  and  appropriate  the  sum 
of  $140  for  the  establishment  of  a  town  library,  and 
also  that  a  committee  of  five  persons,  consisting  of  three 
males  and  two  females,  be  chosen,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  have  the  general  supervision  of  said  library. 

Thus  March  18,  1872,  may  properly  be  considered 
as  the  date  when  the  Carlisle  Free  Public  Library 
was  established,  aud  the  committee  chosen  by  the 
town,  who  were  the  first  to  serve  in  this  capacity,  were 
as  follows,  viz.:  Mrs.  Lj-dia  S.  Patten  to  serve  five 
years,  Joseph  F.  Carr  for  four  years.  Miss  Hattie 
Hutchinson  three  years,  N.  A.  Taylor  two  years  and 
Dr.  Austin  Marsh  to  serve  one  year. 

In  the  year  1889  the  number  of  committee  or 
trustees  was  reducel  to  three,  the  otHce  of  one  of  said 
number  to  expire  annually,  whose  successor  is  also 
annually  chosen  at  the  March  meeting. 

It  is  possible  that  the  town  would,  ere  this  date, 
have  become  the  possessor  of  a  town  library,  had  it 
not  been  fur  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Patten,  who  worked 
earnestly  and  hard  for  its  establishment,  and  whom 
the  town  is  proud  to  name  as  its  founder;  one  thing 
certain:  she  doubtless  caused  its  establishment  to  ante- 
date many  years,  what  otherwise  would  have  been  the 
case.  She  removed  from  the  town  in  the  year  187(5, 
and  has  >ince  passed  to  her  final  rest.  Her  works  do 
follow  her,  and  are  a  constant  reminder  of  her  to  the 
people  of  the  town. 

It  would  seem  appropriate  and  fitting  that  a  life- 
size  portrait  of  her  should  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
library-room,  in  consideration  of  the  respect  due  to 
her  from  the  hands  of  the  town. 

The  library  hivs  been  yearly  increasing  in  size  since 
it'*  first  inception,  the  result  of  appropriations  by  the 
town  and  the  gifts  of  friends,  until  at  the  present 
time  it  numbers  in  all  one  thousand  or  more  volumes. 
By  vote  of  the  town  the  refunded  dog  tax  is  appro- 
priated as  a  permanent  fund  to  replenish  its  shelves, 
and  for  its  support. 
40 


It  has  no  permanent  abiding-place,  but  yearly  a 
room  is  hired  by  the  trustees  for  its  accommodation. 
An  opportunity  presents  itself  for  some  liberal- 
minded  person  to  act  the  part  of  the  philanthropist, 
and  present  the  town  with  a  library  building,  an  act 
which  would  be  appreciated  by  all  future  generations, 
as  well  as  be  a  constant  reminder  of  the  liberality  of 
the  donor. 

Flag-Staffs  and  Flag. — During  the  existence 
of  the  town  two  flag-staffs  have  been  erected,  both  in 
the  same  location — near  the  centre  of  the  Common — 
the  tree  for  the  main  staff  for  both  of  which  was  given 
by  the  late  William  Green. 

Money  for  defraying  the  expense  of  erecting  the 
first  staff  was  obtained  by  subscription,  solicited  by 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Hutchinson  in  the  year  18G1,  who  pro- 
cured in  all  the  sum  of  $137.50,  $100  of  which  was 
used  to  erect  the  staff,  and  the  remaining  $37.50  to 
purchase  a  flag,  which  latter  is  used  by  the  town  at 
the  present  day,  although  somewhat  worn,  yet  is  the 
only  flag  which  the  town  ever  owned.  At  the  raising 
of  thi-t  flag,  after  the  erection  of  the  firot  staff,  public 
exercises  were  held  on  the  Common,  A.  B.  Brown, 
Esq.,  of  Lowell,  being  the  principal  speaker. 

March  21,  1887,  the  town  voted  "  to  raise  and  ap- 
propriate the  sum  of  One  hundred  dollars  to  erect  ,a 
rtag-ttaffin  connection  svitli  the  offer  of  Mr.  William 
Green,  and  the  selectmen  were  chosen  as  a  commiiteo 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  vote. 

Of  the  above  appropriation,  the  sum  of  $96.85  was 
expended  during  said  year  for  labor,  top- mast  and 
other  incidentals.  The  cradle  on  said  staff  beats  the 
inscription  in  gilt  letters,  "  William  Green's  Gift, 
1887,"  in  honor  of  the  donor  of  the  main  part  of  the 
staff. 

Among  those  who  have  made  donations  to  the 
town,  and  should  be  kindly  remembered  by  her  citi- 
zens, is  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Scott,  who,  by  her 
last  will  and  testament,  bequeathed  to  the  town  the 
sum  of  $300,  with  the  request  that  it  should  be  appro- 
priated toward  paying  the  town  debt.  At  a  town- 
meeting  held  Marcfi  15,  1880,  the  town  voted  to  ac- 
cept the  bequest,  and  to  use  the  money  in  accordance 
with  the  request  in  the  will. 

School-Houses. — In  the  year  1818,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Centre  School  District,  held 
in  the  meeting-house  ou  the  23d  day  of  March,  it 
was  voted  to  erect  a  school-house  In  said  district, 
when  said  meeting  was  adjourned  to  April  13th,  at 
which  adjourned  meeting  it)  was  voted  to  build  the 
school-house  on  the  top  of  the  hill  south  of  the 
meeting-house;  also  voted  to  build  with  brick,  and 
that  the  building  should  be  twenty-one  feet  aquaje, 
with  a  porch,  after  which  it  was  voted  that  $75, 
which  would  be  the  district's  proportion  of  the  money 
raised  by  the  town  for  schooling,  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  building;  also,  it 
was  further  voted  that  the  district  be  taxed,  in  ad- 
dition to  said  sum,  for  the  amount  of  $230  for  the 
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above-mentioned  purpone.  Deacon  John  Green,  Na- 
than Green,  Jr.,  and  John  Jacobs  were  chosen  as  a 
building  committee. 

In  the  year  1828  the  inhabitants  of  the  North 
School  District  voted  that  the  district  be  assessed  for 
the  sum  of  $550  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
school-house  in  said  district.  The  contract  for  erect- 
ing the  building  was  awarded  to  Benjamin  Barrett, 
Jr.,  for  which  he  received  the  sum  nf  $553.62.  The 
same  building  still  remains  in  said  district,  and  is  tb^ 
only  school-house,  as  far  as  information  from  the  rec- 
ords can  be  obtained,  ever  erected  in  the  district.  It 
was  thoroughly  repaired  in  the  year  1SG9,  at  an  ex- 
ptuse  to  the  town  of  $582.52. 

In  the  year  1837  the  number  of  school  districts  was 
reduced  from  six,  which  had  existed  up  to  the  last- 
named  date,  to  five.  A  committee  appointed  by  the 
town  to  investigate  the  circumstances  and  report  on 
the  advisability  of  said  change,  reported  in  its  favor, 
and  included  in  their  report  the  bounds  of  division  of 
the  several  districts,  which  report  was  accepted  and 
adopted  by  the  town. 

Iq  the  year  1839  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  School 
District  voted  to  raise,  by  tax,  the  amount  of  $170, 
to  build  a  new  school-house  in  said  district.  This 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1869,  and  was  rebuilt  during  the  latter-named 
year  at  a  total  expense  to  the  town  of  $1574.10,  and 
is  the  same  building  which  serves  at  the  pre:ieDt 
time  in  said  district  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected. 

December  11,  1839,  the  inhabitants  of  what  was 
made  to  constitute  the  South  School  District  voted  to 
raise  the  sum  of  $70,  by  tax,  to  be  appropriated  to- 
ward defraying  the  expense  of  building  a  new  school- 
house  in  their  district. 

May  28,  1840,  by  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  School  District,  they  agreed  to  be  assessed  for  the 
sum  of  $175  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  school- 
house  in  their  district. 

Consequently  it  would  appear  that  within  the  space 
of  twenty-two  yeare,  or  between  1818  and  1840,  five 
new  school-houies  had  been  built  in  the  town,  or  one 
for  each  school  district. 

This  seems  to  have  sufficed  until  the  year  1848, 
when  District  No.  1,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  voted 
to  raise  $600,  by  tax,  to  build  a  new  school-house, 
which  is  the  one  used  at  the  present  day,  the  lot  of 
land  on  which  it  is  located  having  been  given  to  the 
town  for  the  purpose  by  the  late  William  Green. 

The  school-house  in  the  south  part  of  the  town 
having  been  entirely  consumed  by  fire  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  1886,  a  town-meeting  was  called 
for  January  12,  1887,  at  which  the  town  voted  "  to 
erect  a  school  house  in  said  district  to  replace  the 
one  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  at  an  expense  to  the 
town  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $800,  including  lurci- 
ture."  Messrs.  H.  Prescott,  Artemaa  Taylor  and  J.  P. 
Dav.B  were  chosen  a   building  committee,  who  pro- 


ceeded with  the  work  assigned  them  and  in  due  time 
presented  the  town  with  the  result  of  their  labors*, 
which  included  the  building  in  a  finished  state,  fur- 
nished and  ready  for  use  at  an  expense  to  the  town 
of  $805.08. 

Bridges. — The  act  incorporating  the  District  of 
Carlisle  made  it  incumbent  on  the  district  to  pay 
one-sixth  part  of  the  chargfs  that  may  arise  from  the 
maintaining  of  the  North  Bridge  over  the  Concord 
River,  in  Concord,  until  such  time  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  shall  build  a  bridge  over  said  river 
themselves. 

Several  sums  of  money  were  raised  by  the  district 
for  the  purpose  from  time  to  time,  and  paid  usually 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  for  doing  the  work 
required. 

An  extract  from  an  order  given  on  the  treasurer  by 
the  selectmen,  which  pertains  to  the  case  in  question 
reads  as  follows : 

"CjRLisLr,  J.in.  3,  1780. 
"To  Mr.  Joiintimn  Blood,  Trunsiircr,  Sir,  plcnst  to  i-oy  out  of  Ilie 
Pietrict  money  to  Mr.  bluiori  Dloo'l,  Jim',  the  follow  ing  Sinus,  viz.:  Olio 
pound,  thirteen  :Shilliiu;s  and  Si.x  |>ence,  it  bf  ing  for  fourteen  giillouH 
iind  three 'piai'tB  of  Knni  provided  for  those  tlmt  worked  nt  the  m-rtli 
Hridge  in  Concoi-d ;  al:>o  pay  to  him  the  :3uiii  of  thirtueu  tibtUiu^i,  it  be- 
ing for  five  Duy's  work  done  at  Suid  liridge,  \c." 

On  Thursday,  the  9th  day  of  December,  1700,  .it 
a  meeting  of  the  inhabitant'*  of  the  district,  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  second  article  which  appeared  in  the 
warrant,  viz, : 

"To  See  if  the  Diitrict  will  ngree  to  build  R  Bridge  oyer  Concord 
River  between  Ciirliale  ,t  Bedford,  or  any  p«rt  theret»f,  or  do  niiy  thing 
for  the  encouragement  of  a  public  Koad  through  CoriiBle  and  Bedford, 
or  act  on  the  article  as  they  luay  think  proper." 

In  response  to  the  above  article  a  committee  of  five 
inhabitants  of  the  district  were  chosen,  Ist,  to  deter- 
mine aa  to  the  necessity  of  building  said  bridge;  2d, 
should  they  deem  it  advisable  to  build,  to  determine 
the  most  proper  place;  3d,  to  confer  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Bedford  respecting  the  matter,  finally  to  see 
how  much  they  can  get  by  subscription  toward  build- 
ing said  bridge. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  question  which  agi- 
tated the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  for 
upward  of  four  years,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  public  road  from  Carlisle  to 
Bedford,  and  the  building  of  the  first  bridge  over  the 
river  between  the  two  towns,  which  was  probably 
completed  for  use  in  the  year  1795,  although  appro- 
priations for  the  purpote  of  repairing  the  causeway 
and  for  plank  for  the  bridge  are  subsequeutly  of  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

At  a  meeting  called  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  1791, 
it  was  voted  "  to  prepare  a  Road  from  the  Meeting- 
House  to  the  River,  and  build  an  abutment  on  this 
side  at  the  place  agreed  to  by  the  committee,  if  Bed- 
ford will  prepare  a  Road  to  the  River  and  build  an 
abutement  on  the  other  Side."  At  a  subsequent 
meeting,  held  October  3,  1791,  by  adjournment  Irom 
September  5th,  it  was  voted  to  dismiss  the  former  com- 
mittee,  and    that  the  district  take  the   subscription 
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and  build  a  bridge  over  the  river  if  the  town  of 
Bedford  would  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
vious vote. 

The  selectmen  were  chosen  a  committee  to  petition 
the  town  of  Bedford  to  lay  out  a  road  to  the  river,  and 
build  Che  abutment  on  their  side. 

Later  it  was  voted  to  "  petition  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  a  Committee  to  View 
the  necessity  of  a  road  from  Carlisle  to  Bedford  Meet- 
ing-House,"  and  the  selectmen  were  delegated  a  com- 
mittee to  accompany  them  and  also  to  build  the 
bridge. 

Several  sums  of  money  were  voted  for  the  purpose, 
the  largest  of  which  was  one  hundred  pounds,  voted 
March  3,  1794,  which  was  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  building  one-half  the  bridge  over  the 
river,  also  the  causeway  on  the  Carlisle  side,  and  to 
pay  land  damages  OQcasioned  by  the  road. 

The  money  thus  appropriated  was  paid  out  at 
various  timei",  and  in  varying  sums  as  occasion  re- 
quired. The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  order  drawn  on 
one  of  the  constables,  and  is  made  to  appear  here,  not 
because  it  is  a  sample  of  very  many  others,  al- 
though it  is  of  some,  but  principally  to  show  the  con- 
trast between  the  customs  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
aud  the  present  time  : 

Carlisle,  Feb.  tliu  18,  1795. 
"To  Mr.  .lolin  Jiicobs,  Constjible  of  the  Diotricc  of  Carliele  :  Sir.  pieuao 
to  pay  out  of  the  dldtrict'a  money  wlik-h  you  ure  ordered  to  collect  to 
Defriiy  the  expence  of  building  r  Bridge  over  the  River,  to  Mr.  Juliu 
Grcfii  tUe  Sum  of  Seven  pouoda,  two  Slillllnga  and  four  pence,  for  Rum 
mill  Sugnr  uiwd  at  tbe  Brid(^  wben  buildiug  tbe  Same,  and  tbis  Sball 
DiMcimrgo  you  fortliat  Sum.  £7.  2.  4. 
**  By  order  of  the  Selectmea, 

"Ad.\  P.VHLIN  DUtrici^  Cler.'* 

A  district  meeting  was  called  for  August  29,  1803, 
and  the  sixth  article  in  the  warrant  was  to  "See  if 
the  District  will  agree  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  to 
raise  the  Causeway  on  the  river  meadow  near  the 
Bridge,  &c."  On  consideration  of  the  article  it  was 
voted  to  "  raise  tbe  Sum  of  one  Hundred  Dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  tilling  up  the  Causeway  on  the  river 
meadow,  and  that  the  Causeway  be  vendued  the  5th 
Day  of  September,  at  4  o'clock,  and  that  the  select- 
men be  a  ccmmitiee  for  that  purpose  and  to  provide 
drink." 

At  a  town-meeting  held  Jan.  14, 1822,  twenty-seven 
years  after  the  building  of  the  tir.-it  iirid^e  over  the 
Concord  River  between  Carlisle  and  Bedford,  the  town 
voted  to  rebuild  their  part  of  the  river  bridge  the  ap- 
proaching summer,  and  chose  as  a  committee  for 
said  purpose,  Benjamin  Barrett,  Paul  Forbush  and 
Capt.  Stephen  Blood,  which  committee  were  subse- 
quently increa.sed  by  vote  of  the  town  May  tJth,  same 
year,  by  fnur  more  names,  viz.  :  Samuel  Adams, 
Thomas  Heald,  John  Heald  and  Isaiah  Green.  The 
town  clerk  was  instructed  to  notify  the  selectmen  of 
Be-lford  of  the  action  taken  by  the  town  in  relation 
to  their  half  of  tbe  bridge,  which  it  was  voted  to  con- 
struct twenty  feet  wide,  and  upon  mud-sills,  the  timber. 


with  the  exception  of  the  mud-sills  and  plank,  to  be 
white  oak. 

At  tbe  intervening  April  meeting  the  town  voted 
to  rai.xe  the  sum  of  5^00  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  expense  of  rebuilding.  As  in  the  former  case,  "  rum 
and  sugar  for  tbe  laborers  and  committee  "  consumed 
a  part  of  the  appropriation. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  April  4,  1870,  the  town 
voted  to  raise  the  sura  of  $600  to  be-  expended  by  the 
selectmen  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  river 
bridge  and  making  it  safe  for  travel,  and  also  voted 
that  the  repairs  be  made  at  the  earliest  practical 
moment.  Of  tbe  above  appropriation  $230.42  was 
expended,  but  it  would  seem,  however,  that  the  bridge 
was  not  yet  considered  safe,  for  at  a  town-meeting 
held  Nov.  7,  1871,  the  town  chose  a  committee  of 
three,  viz. :  H.  Prescott,  N.  A.  Taylor  and  Benjamin 
Barrett,  who  were  instructed  to  keep  the  river  bridge 
in  safe  condition  for  public  travel,  and  to  rebuild  it 
whenever  in  their  judgment  it  may  be  necessary  to  do 
so.  The  work  of  rebuilding  was  done  in  the  year 
1872,  and  tbe  expense  of  the  undertaking  was  met  by 
an  appropriation  by  the  town  of  $2500.  The  entire 
expense,  however,  of  one  half  of  the  bridge,  which 
the  town  was  required  to  build,  was  $2327.48. 

This  bridge  differed  from  those  previously  con- 
structed, being  built  upon  driven  spiles,  instead  of 
mud-xills. 

Very  little  has  been  expended  upon  the  bridge 
since  it  was  last  rebuilt. 

Burying-Grounds. — There  seems  to  have  been 
no  provision  made  for  a  public  burying-ground  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1784,  when,  at  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  held  April  5th,  it  was  voted 
that  "  there  be  one-half  acre  of  Land  Provided  for 
the  use  of  a  burying-place,  including  the  spot  of 
ground  that  hath  been  made  use  of  for  that  purpose 
already."  Also  at  said  meeting  a  committee  of  three 
persons  were  chosen  to  confer  and  settle  with  Mr. 
Wilkins  for  said  land. 

A  little  more  than  three  years  later  two  sums  of 
money  were  paid  out  of  the  treasury  for  land 
purchased  for  a  burying-place,  viz. :  to  Timothy 
Wilkins,  the  3d,  the  sum  of  ten  shillings, 
and  to  Timothy  Wilkins,  Jr.,  the  sum  of  sixteen  shil- 
lings, which  was  the  proportional  part  due  each  of 
the  above-named  parties,  whom,  it  would  appear, 
were  joint  owners  of  the  land,  which  was  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Central  Burying-Grnund,  the  same  that 
is  located  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  which,  at 
the  pre.-ent  date,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interment. 

The  stones  all  stand  facing  the  east,  and  indicate 
the  a(»e  of  slate,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
marble  slabs.  There  are  no  monuments  within  its 
enclosures. 

Here  rest  the  remains  of  the  first  minister  that  was 
settled  in  the  town,  the  Rev.  Paul  Litchfield:  also 
the  remains  of  many  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  place. 
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Many  of  the  inscriptions  on  llie  stones  which  coai- 
inemorate  their  names  have  attached  military  and 
cliurch  titles. 

That  interments  were  made  here  previous  to  its 
being  purchased  by  the  district  would  seem  evident 
from  the  inscriptions  found  upon  the  stones,  some  of 
which  date  back  as  far  ns  1778,  and,  doubtless,  some 
who  earliest  found  a  resting-place  here  have  nothing 
erected  to  their  memory. 

In  later  years  it  became  apparent  that  more 
room  would  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  a  burying- 
ground,  the  question  of  procuring  which  coutinued  to 
be  agitated  from  time  to  lime  in  town-meetings. 
St-veral  limes  the  propriety  of  purchasing  an  addi- 
tion to  what  was  known  as  Green's  burying-grouiid 
had  been  considered.  The  latter-named  place  w.ns  a 
tract  of  land  containing  about  half  an  acre,  located 
about  half  a  mile  southeast  of  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  which  was  set  apart  and  given  by  Mr.  John 
Green,  to  be  used  by  the  Greens  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  a  burial  spot. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  permis-sioa  was  given 
to  others  to  make  interments  there,  until  nearly  all 
the  available  space  was  taken  up. 

The  stones  here  also  indicate  the  era  of  slate, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  slate  slabs,  erected,  according 
to  the  ancient  custom,  facing  the  rising  gun. 

lu  the  fall  of  the  vear  1^31  a  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  Silas  Green,  Thomas  Heald  and  Dea. 
John  Green,  were  chosen  by  the  town  to  purchase  a 
])iece  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  Green's 
burial-ground. 

It  is  probable  that  they  attended  to  the  duties  to 
which  the  town  had  delegated  theui,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  April  meeting  in  the  year  1837  that  the 
town  voted  to  pay  Mr.  Leonard  Green  the  sura  jf 
$25  for  half  an  acre  of  land  to  enlarge  Green's 
burial-ground,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  enclosed  by 
a  fence. 

In  the  year  1841  the  town  voted  at  a  meeting  held 
in  May  to  lay  out  said  burial-ground  iu  lots,  and  chose 
for  a  committee  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  said 
vote  the  three  foIlowin;;-named  persons,  viz.:  Capt. 
Thomas  Green,  Dea.  John  Green  and  Capt.  Ezekiel 
Nickles. 

In  the  year  18G3  the  town  purchased  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Green  one  acre  of  land,  ai  an  addition  to 
Green's  burying-ground,  and  in  the  year  1866  pur- 
chased of  Mrs.  (Jliver  Forbush  one  acre  more,  which 
WHS  the  last  addition  made,  and  which  enlarged  it  to 
its  present  proportions. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  April  2,  1866,  the  town 
voted  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $loO  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  wall  iu  front  of  the  cemetery. 
Two  years  later  the  ctmmittee  report  having  ex- 
pended for  the  afore-named  purpose,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  stone  bounds,  the  sum  of  $116.73,  and  also  for 
gates  put  in  at  the  two  entrances,  the  sum  of  eleven 
dollars. 


In  the  year  1870  the  town  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$150  for  the  purpose  of  setting  out  trees  and 
shrubbery  in  and  around  Green  Cemetery,  and  at  the 
annual  April  towu-meeting  held  the  next  year  a  com- 
mittee of  three  persons  were  chosen  to  have  the  gen- 
eral charge  and  care  of  the  burial-grounds.  Thia 
committee  were  :  Benjamin  B.irrett,  chosen  lor  one, 
Prescott  Nickles  for  two,  and  Selar  Simons  for  three 
years,  respectively,  which  committee  attended  to 
setting  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  at  the  present  time 
ornament  Green  Cemetery.  Since  the  latter-named 
date  the  custom  of  annually  appointing  a  cemetery 
committee  has  prevailed  in  the  town. 

Near  the  centre  of  Green  Cemetery  is  located  a 
very  neat  and  pretty  octagon-shaped  summer-house, 
of  symmetrical  proportions,  and  about  ten  feet  high, 
the  roof  being  tin  covered, 

A  piazza  surrounds  the  building,  inside  of  which 
are  benches  suitable  for  seats.  In  the  centre  of  said 
building  stands  a  table  bearing  a  marble  tablet,  ou 
which  is  the  following  inscription  : 

T)]is  Liiildins  ererted  Julj-  8,  1874. 

Aud  pivsented  to  the  tuwn  of  Callbto 

By  Mine  U.  L.  C.  Gioon. 

So  live  with  men,  ;is  if  God's  ciirioitR  eyu 
l>id  evcryvvliero  into  thy  ULtiund  spy  : 
Slrjre  ro  live  will,  tread  In  the  ui,ri(;hl  wiiyK, 
Aud  rutliercuuut  thy  uctiuufi  thuu  thy  duys. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  April  5,  1875,  the  town 
formally  accepted  of  the  building,  and  passed  resolu- 
tions of  gratitude  to  be  extended  to  the  donor,  and 
also  agreed  to  keep  the  building  in  good  repair,  and 
to  have  it  appropriately  dedicated,  which  was  subse- 
quently done.  The  dedicatory  address  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  James  T.  Powers  during  the  summer  of  the 
latter-named  year,  from  the  pi.izza  of  the  building, 
before  an  assembly  of  people  who  had  gathered  there 
for  the  purpose. 

March  18,  1878,  the  town  voted  to  establish  a  pub- 
lic watering-place  at  the  cemetery  road  side,  for  which 
purpose  a  well  was  dug  about  midway  of  the  cemetery 
and  outside  the  enclosure.  Subsequently  a  pump  was 
furnished,  since  which  time  it  has  served  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

During  the  year  IS80  a  concrete  walk  was  laid  at 
the  west  entrance,  at  an  expense  to  the  town  of 
S52.25. 

In  the  northwest  corner,  or  old  part  of  Green  Cem- 
etery, ihe  earliest  interments  wtre  made,  some  of 
which  date  back  as  lar  as  the  year  1785 ;  a  stone 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Saiah,  wife  of  Ana  Parlin, 
who  was  at  that  date  cleikof  the  district,  and  also  one 
to  the  memory  of  Lieutenant  Asa  Green,  bear  date  as 
above. 

In  Lear  proximity  to  these  is  a  neglected-looking 
slate  slab,  three  and  a  half  feet  tall,  covered  with  moss 
and  leaning,  also  bearing  the  ancient  representation 
of  an  angel's  head  and  wings  at  top  and  pillars  ou  sides. 
The  following  is  the  inscription  : 
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lumoinrirv  of  Mr.  Simon   DIihmI,   Juu., 

wl.o  .lu'.l  .V.iv.  :,  lT'.i:i, 

ill  >■•  4Ttli  yf  of  )iis  ii;:e. 

His  gcncrone  Junotiuns  to  pul'lic  iisea  'lu  lionur  to  liia  lucmory,  unj  will 

pleaervo  liia  name  to  posterity. 

Nftkc'l  .19  fi-oni  tlie  earth  we  camo 

.\lnl  c?'opt  to  Ilfo  at  lir-sf, 
We  to  tlie  eaitii  rt-tiirn  iiaaia 

And  luinifle  witli  our  <lu3t. 

The  above  is  what  marks  the  resting-place  of  one 
who  served  the  district  in  its  infancy  in  the  various 
capacities  of  school-teacher,  town  treasurer  for  two 
years,  selectman  for  ten  years,  having  been  ;i  member 
of  the  second  board  chosen  by  the  district,  and  was 
als')  holding  the  office  at  the  d.ite  of  his  decease.  He 
was  one  of  the  first,  as  well  as  largest,  donors  to  the 
interests  of  the  town  ;  his  name  deserved  to  be  per- 
petuated, and  his  grave,  in  the  absence  of  relatives, 
to  be  kept  green  by  a  posterity  who  are  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  his  liberality. 

In  the  southwest  corner,  near  the  hearse-house, 
are  interred  the  remains  of  her  to  whom  the  town  is 
indebted  for  the  donatioc  which  called  into  esi-tence 
the  soldiers'  monument  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  lot  is  enclosed  with  a  granite  curbing,  and  a  gran- 
ite monument  marks  the  spot.  The  inscription  reads 
as  follows  :  "  Lydia  A.  G.,  wife  of  William  Farrar, 
died  September  27,  1S81,  aged  seventy  years,  nine 
months,  twelve  days."  Xear  the  centre  of  the  ceme- 
tery, and  back  of  the  summer-house,  located  on  main 
avenue,  is  a  double  marble  tabli  terectrd  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Abel  Taylor,  Jr.,  and  wife.  His  death  occur- 
red December  10,  ISS",  aged  eighty-two  years,  seven 
months,  thirteen  days;  his  wife  preceded  him  by  a 
few  years. 

His  munificence,  shown  by  the  legacy  left  to  the 
Union  Calvinistic  Society,  will  always  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  those  who  worship  with  this  soci- 
etv,  of  which  both  he  and  his  \yife  were  members  at 
the  time  of  their  decease.  The  tablet  bears  the  motto  : 
"  We  part  to  meet  again."  The  remains  of  but  two 
clergymen  rest  in  the  town,  viz. :  those  of  the  fir^t 
minisier.  Rev.  Paul  Litchfield,  interred  in  the  Central 
Diiryiiig-Grjund,  while  in  Greeu  Ciimetery  an  un- 
pretentious granite  tablet  marks  the  place  where  rests 
the  remains  of  oue  other  who  performed  the  duties  of 
a  clergyman  in  the  town  for  upward  of  eight  years. 
The  inscriptiou  on  the  tablet  readi  as  follows  :  "  lu 
memory  of  Rev.  James  T.  Powers,  1S2S-188S.  The 
joys  of  those  with  God  in  heaven  can  never  end." 

In  this  cemetery  are  also  buried  numerous  others 
who  have  in  times  past,  out  of  their  abundance,  cou- 
tributed  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  or  town.  Some 
of  their  names  may  be  recalled  aa  follows  :  Mr. 
Thomas  Green,  Mr.  William  Farrar,  Mrs.  Mary  G. 
Scott  and  Mr.  William  Green. 

Hearse.s  and  Hearse-House.s. — At  a  town-meet- 
ing held  April  4,  1S08,  it  was  voted  that  the  town 
raise  $100  to  procure  a  hearse,  and  Captain  Nchcmiah 


Andrews  was  chosen  to  expend  said  money,  and  pro-- 
vide  a  hearse  for  the  use  of  the  town. 

On  March  10th  of  the  following  year  the  town 
treasurer  paid  out  of  the  town's  money  to  Mr.  Isaac 
Blaisdell,  who  supported  a  wheelwright's  shop  in  the 
town  at  that  time,  the  sum  of  $29  75,  it  being  for  his 
building  a  hearse  for  the  use  of  the  town.  Another 
order  was  drawn  the  preceding  day  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Andrews,  the  above-named  committee,  for  the  sum  of 
J2G,  it  being  for  iron,  harness  and  boxes,  and  his  time 
spent  in  procuring  a  hearse  for  the  use  of  the  town. 
A  third  order  was  drawn  a  little  later  in  favor  of 
James  Kemp  for  the  sum  of  $8.50,  it  being  for  his 
doing  the  iron-work  on  the  hearse.  These  three 
sums,  the  total  of  which  is  $64.25,  are  all  that  appear 
to  have  been  paid  from  the  town  treasury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  for  the  first  hearse  which  the  town 
owned.  Rather  a  moderate  sum  it  would  be  consid- 
ered at  the  present  date  to  expend  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. 

Now  that  the  town  was  the  owner  of  a  hearse,  the 
next  consideration  was  to  provide  a  place  of  shelter 
for  the  same.  An  article  was  inserted  in  the  warrant 
for  the  annual  April  meeting  the  following  year, 
which  called  for  .ictiou  on  the  subject.  At  this  meet- 
ing it  was  voted  that  the  town  erect  a  hearse-house 
sixteen  feet  long,  nine  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  high. 
A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Captain  Nathan 
Haywood,  Paul  Forbuah  and  Captain  Stephen  Blood, 
were  chosen  to  prepare  a  plan  of  said  buihling,  with 
specifications  which  they  were  to  present  oi\  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  when  it  w.as  voted  that  tho 
erecting  of  the  building  be  vendued. 

The  ftdlowing  order,  subsequently  drawn  on  the 
treasurer,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  name  of  the 
contractor,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  building: 

"  To  Mr.  Xiitlmn  Green,  Jr.,  town  treasurer; 

"  Sin  ;— Pleswo  to  pay  out  of  the  town's  money  to  Capt.  Neheniiaii  An- 
drews Twenty  9i\'lollara  and  four  cent?,  it  being  for  Lid  builUiUf^alioUaO 
for  tbo  town  hearse.'* 

This  building  was  located  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  Central  Burying-Ground,  where  it  stood  until 
the  year  1867,  when  it  was  voted  that  the  selectmeu 
be  authorized  to  dispose  of  it  in  such  manner  as  they 
deem  best.  It  was  finally  sold  for  the  sum  of  $35, 
moved  away  and  transformed  into  a  dwelling.  Dur- 
ing its  existence  as  a  hearse-house  it  answered  the 
flouble  purpose  of  providing  a  shelter  for  the  hearse 
and  of  serving  as  a  sort  of  armory  or  receptacle  for 
the  town's  supply  of  powder,  fire-arms  and  equip- 
ments. 

In  the  year  1838  a  committee  of  three  were  ap- 
pointed in  town-meeting  to  have  the  old  hearse  re- 
paired, which  filially  seems  to  have  answered  its  pur- 
pose until  the  year  1865,  when,  at  a  town-meeting 
held  Nov.  7th,  a  committee  of  three  persons  were  chos- 
en to  procure  a  new  hearse  and  to  dispose  of  the  old 
one.  Messrs.  E.  S.  Hutchins,  George  F.  Duren  and 
Nathaniel  Hutchinson  were  chosen  and  accepted   fur 
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■  said  committee,  who  subsequently  procured  the  more 
modern  and  ornamental  carriage  for  the  dead,  owned 
and  used  by  the  town  at  the  present  day,  and  which 
was  purchased  of  A.  Tolman  &  Co.,  of  Worcester, 
for  the  sum  of  ?430.  The  old  hearse  was  sold  at 
auction  for  the  sum  of  $2,  and  after  certain  altera- 
tions subsequently  served  the  purpose  of  a  pleasure- 
wagon,  for  a  number  of  years,  for  the  purchaser,  who 
was  a  resident  townsman. 

By  vote  of  the  town,  March  19,  188S,  the  selectmen 
were  instructed  to  buy  a  pole  and  runners  for  the 
hearse,  which  they  procured  for  the  sum  of  §19.50, 
exclusive  of  the  bill  for  painting. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  May  25,  18G7,  the  last  ar- 
ticle in  the  warrant  was  to  "  see  if  the  town  will  pro- 
vide a  suitable  place  for  the  new  hearse  or  act  there- 
on," when  it  was  voted  "  that  the  selectmen  be  au- 
thorized to  build  a  suitable  hearse-house."  The  result 
of  this  vote  was  the  building  used  for  a  hearse-house 
at  the  present  time,  and  which  is  located  in  Green 
Cemetery,  erected  at  an  expense  to  the  town  of  nearly 
$250. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  physicians  who  have 
resided  and  practiced  in  the  town,  the  latter  of  whom 
has  been  the  resident  physician  for  the  pa^t  fifty 
years  :  John  Nelson,  1816-183G ;  Paul  C.  Kittredge, 
1837-1839 ;  Austin  Marsh,  1839. 

The  more  important  town  officers  have  been  as 
follows : 

Ycora. 

Zebulum  Spauldhig,  17i<0-81 5 

Asa  I'arllii,  1785-18il2,  'Ui-t'i lit 

John  Jucobs,  181)3,  '09-12,  '2(i,  '4T-jJ l.i 

Jooalhan  UeulJ,  18U4-05, '18-20 J 

Jonalhau  Healil,  Jr.,  IsW-H 2 

Jubn  Healil,  Jr.,  1815-17,  "21-25,  '27-23 11 

C'jnia  Ueaia.  18:lO-Jo.  '4.V-16 8 

Calvin  Uoald.  183G-iO,  •43-44 7 

Epbmiiu  Bobtins,  18<l-42 2 

George  F.  Uurao,  I8o3-0U 17 

Selai  Simons,  l87(>-7;2 3 

AuBtin  Marsh,  1871-80 8 

John  E.  BuU,  1881     

ToiCH  TrcMitren. 

Captain  Samuel  Healil,  1760-86 6 

Simon  BlooO,  Jr.,  178i;-87 2 

Joualfaan  Blood,  1788 1 

Samuel  OrMD,  1789-l»a2 14 

NathanGrven,  Jr.,  1803-18 IC 

John  Green,  181t>-2S,  '30-38 I'J 

John  NelBon,  18:;9 1 

Thomas  Green,  18;i!M;2 24 

William  Green,  18G3-80 18 

Tbonia«.\.  Green,  1831-82 2 

Humphrey  Preetott,  1883 1 

Sidney  A.  Bull,  1884 

Selectmen. 

Zebulum  Spauldlug,  1780,  '83-84 3 

Ciiptaiu  Phineaa  Blood,  1780-81 2 

Lieutenant  John  Heald,  1780-81 2 

Samuel  Green,  1781,  179»-1800 3 

Lieutenant  laiachar  Andreu-s,  1781-84 4 

Simon  Blood,  Jr.,  1781, '85-93 10 

Asa  Purlin,  1782,  '85-1802,  '00-08 22 

Xacheua  Green,  1782 1 

NuUiauiel  Uutvblusun,  17S3 I 


Years. 

Nathan  Pnrlin,  1T.«4 1 

Jouatlinn  neald,  i:8.i-sfi,  'S8-lSi|.'W-il.'i.  '18-20 21 

Deacon  Epbniiui  Robbiiis,  1787,  '91-95,  18ii|-<i2,  'uO-08.   .   .  8 

Leonunl  Green.  179097 2 

John  Jiicol.»,  179S,  18(8,  '09-12,  '20 7 

Xiitlmu  Green,  Jr.,  18ii2 1 

John  Green,  1SIJ3,  '29 '2 

Thoni.os  .S|inuWing,  1S03 1 

Frederick  Blood,  l!'<i4-5 2 

Ezekiel    Sickles,  1804-.-),  ':i3 3 

Nebeuiiiih  .\n<lrew8,  180G-7 2 

Captnin  Timothy  Ueald,   IS06-12 J 

Kliakim  Hutchins,  18O0,  '15       2 

Thomnfl  Hcald,  1810-12,  '21-23,  "29 7 

Jonathan  Ueald,  Jr.,  1813-14 2 

Benjamin  Hol.bius,  1813-14 2 

iMuior  Jonas  I'lirker,  1813-17,  '3(1-32 8 

Cnplaiu  John  lleiild,  Jr,  1815-17,    '21-25, '27-29 11 

Aaron   Bobbins,  lMC-17,  '20-21 4 

Anron  Fletcher,  1618-19 'ij 

Paul  Forbush,  1818-19 2 

Isaiah  Green,  1820-23 4 

Cyrus  Heald,  1824-28,  '30-35,  '43-40 13 

James  Green,  le'i4-25 2 

Cyi-U8  Green,  1826-28,  '33 4 

Thomas  Heald,  Jr.,  lS.10-32 ?. 

William  Green,  2'"',  1834-30,  '40 4 

Thomas  Page,  1834-40 7 

CalTln  Heald,  1830^0,  '43-44 7 

Al  Wheat,  1337 1 

William  Duranl,  1838 1 

Benj.  P.  Hutchins,  1838 1 

Benjamin  Barrett,   1839,  '42 2 

Ephraim  RobbiMS,  1841-42 2 

Benjamin  F.  Heald,  1841,  '44-45,  '70-72,  '75 7 

Joseph  V.  Heald,  1841-12 2 

John  D.  Robbins,  184.3 1 

George  F.Duren,  1843-44, '52-02,  ■frl-G!', '73-74, '70  .   ...  21 

John  Jacobs,  1845-52,  '04 9 

Thomas  Green,  IS40-51 0 

Lucius  Styles,  1847-19 3 

Joel  Boynton,  1850-02,  '05,  '7ii,  '73      10 

Ebene7.er  Chunipney,  lSj:j-.'rI,  *75 3 

John  Q.  A.  Green,  1853-04, '03, '78,  'S4-*7 8 

Timothy  Wilkins,  1855 1 

Isaac  BlaiBdell,  1850-00,  '02 0 

Selar  Simons,  1861 1 

Abnim  Hutchins,  1803 1 

J.  M.  Currier,  1803,  '72 2 

Sebra  D.  Bartlett,  18G4-'55 2 

William  Farrur,  lS0C-('.9 4 

John  H.  Chaiupney,  1806 1 

Samuel  E.  Scott,  1807 1 

Nutboniel  A.Taylor,  1808-69 2 

George  S.  Skelton,  1809-71,  '70-84 12 

William  W.  Moree,  1S71 1 

Sanmel  H.  Bobbins,  1872 1 

Humphrey  Prcscott,  1873 t 

Austin  Marsh,  1874,  '77 - 

Daniel  W.  Bobbins,   1874-75,  '88-90 5 

Asa  Sickles,  1876-83 8 

George  H.  Robbins,  1879,  '86,  '88-89 4 

Natliauiel  Hutchiusou,  1880,  1881,1887 3 

SiUueyA.  Bull,  1882 1 

Albert  S.  Day,  1883 1 

John  P.  Davis,  1884-80 0 

John  E.  Bull.  1885 1 

Abel  G.  Hodgman,  1887 1 

Warren  U.  Blaisdell,  1890 1 

Leonard  M.  Green,  1890 1 

In  the  year  1781  the  number  of  selectmen  elected 
was  five,  with  which  exception  the  number  annually 
elected  has  always  been  three. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  names  of  persons  who 
have  served  as  representatives  from  the  town  : 

Deacoo  Epiimim  Bobbins,  1790,  1800,  1807,  1808. 

AuH  Purlin,  1803  ;  convention  1788. 

Paul  Lililifleld,  1809,  1810,  1811. 

Tiuiotlijr  UealJ,  1812. 

Thonias  Heald,  1815. 

Jonatlian  Heald,  Jr.,  1816. 

John  Heald,  1818,  1821,  18i3, 1826,  1827,  1830. 

Dr.  John  Nelson,  1824. 

Cj-rus  Heald,  1832,  1833,  1834, 183.5. 

Benjamin  Barrett,  1S36 ;  conveutioa  1820. 

Bev.  George  W.  Stncy,  1837. 

Calvin  Heald,  1839,  18bG. 

Amoe  SpauldJng,  1840,  1841. 

Thomas  Green,  1843,  1850. 

Benjamin  F.  Heald,  1848. 

John  J.-urobi,  1851 ;  convention  1853. 

Joel  Boyntou,  1852. 

Amos  T.  Monroe,  1855.  • 

Samuel  B.  Cliamberluin,  1800. 

Hnni|)brey  Preacott,  1871. 

Sidney  A.  Bnll,  188U. 

The  population  of  the  town,  each  decade,  since  the 
year  1790,  as  supplied  by  the  State  census,  is  as 
follows  : 


1790. 
1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1830. 


555 

1840 

C3t 

1850 

072 

1860 

G81 

1870 

60fi 

1880 

556 
032 
621 
5C9 
478 


Militahy.— The  District  of  Carlisle  had  its  birth 
in  the  middle  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  de- 
mands were  frequently  made  on  her  for  funds  and 
men  to  supply  her  proportion  of  the  quota  for  the 
army.  She  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  perform 
her  obligations  in  this  respect,  and  at  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  held  by  adjournment  in  the  meeting- 
house, July  3,  1780,  it  was  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  to  be  applied  towards  paying 
the  soldiers  and  otherwise  discharging  such  debts  as 
may  aria's  on  account  of  the  war. 

Also  the  followiug  proceedings  as  recorded  of  a 
meeting  held  February  26,  1781,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  men  in  response  to  a  call  of  the  Court  for 
same,  is  but  an  illu3tration  of  what  was  frequently 
occurring  until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the  choice 
of  a  moderator,  "  then  the  orders  or  Resolves  of  Court 
was  Read  Respecting  Raising  a  number  of  men  to 
Serve  in  the  Continental  army  for  three  years,  or 
During  the  war  with  Brittou. 

"  Voted  to  chuse  a  committee  of  ^ieven  to  hire  men. 
Chose  Lieut.  Isachar  Andrews,  Cape.  Israel  Heald, 
Timothy  Wilkins,  James  Nickles,  Zacheus  Green 
Ephraim  Robbins  and  Stephen  Blood,  Jr.  Theu 
Capt.  Samuel  Heald  and  Lieut.  Isachar  Andrews  im- 
bodied  the  men  present  at  s""  meeting,  and  went 
Round  in  or^  to  Se  if  any  was  Spirited  to  Inlist." 
None  enlisted,  however,  and  it  was  voted  to  adjourn 
the  meeting  until  the  following  Monday  at  four 
o'clock  P.M. 

At  the  adjouroed  meeting  it  was  voted  that  the 
selectmen  divide  the  district  into  six  classes,  and  re- 


quire each  class  to  procure  a  man  to  serve  in  the 
array. 

Numerous  instances  appear  on  the  town  records 
where  money  was  paid  for  various  items  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  army,  such  as  beef,  corn,  blankets,  various 
kinds  of  provisions  and  necessities ;  also,  in  several 
instances,  a  horse  was  purchased  and  paid  for  to  be 
sent  to  the  army. 

The  demands  were  frequent,  and  in  the  aggregate 
amounted  to  quite  an  expense  to  the  district,  as  well 
as  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  men  able  to  perform  mili- 
tary duty. 

The  following  list  of  names  of  men  who  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  from  the  District  of  Carlisle 
was  procured  from  searching  the  Revolutionary  rolls 
at  the  State  House  and  the  town  records ;  doubtless 
they  are  approximately  complete.  The  list,  however, 
woold  probably  have  been  more  than  twice  aa  long 
did  it  contain  all  the  names  of  soldiers  who  served  in 
the  war  that  deserve  to  be  credited  to  the  limits  of 
the  district;  but  since  more  than  four  years  had 
elapsed  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Concord  before 
the  district  was  incorporated,  all  soldiers  from  with- 
in its  limits,  who  enlisted  previous  to  this  date,  were 
credited  to  the  respective  towns  to  which  they  then 
belonged. 

Ligl  of  Soldier$  from  Carlinlt  in  the  BtooUUionary  War. 
Joel  Wheeler,  Asa  Wheeler,  Kathan  B.  Mnnroe,  Abraham  Andrews, 
Daniel  Wheat,  Leonard  Green,  Thnnial  Wfod,  Timothy  Wilkiu,  Jr., 
Joseph  Nixon.  Samuel  Proctor,  Patrick  Neif,  John  Crosby,  Paul  Lam- 
son,  Jonathan  Uenld,  Abram  Taylor,  James  >Iackenaay,  Mercimm  Tay* 
lor,  Amoa  Amos,  Ebenezer  Stone,  Jr.,  Thomas  Welch,  Matthew  Jeauiir- 
son,  Peter  Oliver,  Philip  Boston,  Barrett  Blood,  Tbaddeus  Parlin. 

At  a  district  meeting  held  August  18,  1794,  it  was 
voted  "  that  the  minute-men  have  Seven  Dollars  per 
month  in  case  they  Shall  be  called  into  actual  Service, 
while  in  Service  Including  the  Continental  pay,  and 
also  give  them  three  Dollars  Bounty  within  twenty  days 
from  this  time,  or  Sooner,  if  called  upon  to  march ; 
and  further  Voted  that  the  minute-men  who  Shall 
turn  out  Voluntaryly  and  enlist  Shall  have  the  Same 
pay  which  the  Town  of  Concord  have  agreed  to  give 
their  minute-men." 

In  compliance  with  the  above  vote  an  order  was 
drawn  on  the  district  treasurer  August  29,  1794,  for 
£13  10s.,  it  being  the  total  amount  of  the  bounty,  at 
eighteen  shillings  each,  which  the  district  voted  to 
give  in  consideration  of  their  services  aa  minute-men 
to  the  following  persona,  viz.: 

Liu  of  MUoite-Mat. 

Lientenant  DaDiel  Wheat,  Nathan   Parlin,  Jr.,   Samuel   Harttvell, 

James  Kemp,  Benjamin  Bobbiiu,  Benben  Durant,  Thomas  HeaJd,  Aaa 

Hartwell,   James  Buaell,  Jr.,  David  Walker,  Simon  Wheeler,  Natliau 

Wheeler,  Amoa  Green,  Aaa  Green,  Nathaniel  Parker,  Jr. 

In  the  year  1800  a  special  meeting  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  diatrict  was  called  for  Tuesday,  April  19th. 
The  fourth  article  in  the  warrant  was  aa  follows  :  "To 
See  if  the  Diatrict  will  agree  to  make  proviaion  for 
their  Soldiers  at  the  Genera!  muater  at  Concord  or  act 
on  the  article  aa  they  may  think  proper." 
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In  regard  to  this  article  it  was  "  Voted  that  each 
Siildier  who  attends  the  muster  shall  have  one  pound 
and  an  half  of  Beef  of  Sutabie  pieces,  and  one  pound  and 
an  half  of  Bread,  one  third  part  of  a  pound  of  cheese, 
and  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powder,  and  the  Company 
one  Barrel  of  old  cider  and  three  gallons  of  W.  I. 
rum  a  day,  and  that  the  Soldiers  that  do  duty  in  other 
companies  draw  as  much  money  as  the  cost  is  to  each 
Soldier  who  draws  provision." 

A  committee  of  three  persons  were  chosen  to  pro- 
vide said  articles,  which  they  did,  as  orders  subse- 
quently drawn  on  the  treasurer  in  their  favor  would 
go  to  prove, 

That  a  military  organization  existed  in  the  district 
ever  after  its  incorporation  would  appear  from  the 
reference  often  made  to  it  in  the  proceedings  at  the 
district  meetings. 

On  June  11,  1804,  it  was  voted  "  that  the  District 
of  Carlisle  supply  the  Training  Band  with  Cartridges, 
and  also  furnish  two  flints  for  each  member  to  be  for- 
ever kept  in  store  for  said  Band." 

Captain  Ezekiel  Nickles,  Lieutenant  Nathan  Hey- 
wood  and  ensign  Abel  Nickles  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  furnish  the  said  articles,  and  it  would  seem 
probable  that  they  were  the  commissioned  officers  of 
the  organization  at  that  date. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  May  IG,  1808,  the  town 
voted  to  raise  $25,  to  be  laid  out  for  powder  to  be  used 
on  Independence  Day,  and  also  voted  that  the  three 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Carlisle  company,  be 
authorized  to  procure  said  powder.  This  is  the  first 
recorded  appropriation  or  expenditure  of  money  by 
the  town  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  Fourth  of 
July. 

In  the  year  1814  the  town  voted  to  purchase  guns 
and  equipments  (said  guns  and  equipments  to  remain 
the  property  of  the  town)  lor  all  those  required  to 
perform  military  duty  and  who  were  unable  to  equip 
themselves.  Also  at  the  same  time,  it  was  voted  to 
procure  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiers,  sixty  canteens,  and  a  few  years  later  knap- 
sacks were  provided  for  what  was  known  as  the  Car- 
lisle company.  These  equipments  were  stored  in  the 
hearse-house,  and  some  are  preserved  to  the  present 
day. 

In  the  year  1830  and  for  several  subsequent  years 
it  was  customary  for  the  town  to  refund  the  amount  of 
the  poll-tax  assessed  on  those  persons  who  performed 
all  the  military  duty  in  uniform  (which  uniform  was 
probably  provided  at  their  own  expense),  required  of 
them  by  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  eacii 
year  the  town  treasurer  was  served  with  a  list  of  per- 
sons who  were  entitled  to  have  said  amounts  refunded 
and  ordered  to  pay  the  same. 

In  the  year  18-53  it  would  appear  that  military  am- 
bition was  on  the  wane,  and  that  military  drill  was 
practically  discontinued,  for  the  tenth  article  in  the 
warrant  for  the  annual  April  meeting  in  said  year 
was  "  to  bee  if  the  town   will  agree  to  sell   the   old 


guns,  and  other  articles  in  the  hearse-house  belonging 
to  the  town."  It  was  voted  to  have  the  town  treasurer 
sell  the  same. 

A  few  of  these  old  flint-lock  pieces  are  to  be  found 
in  the  town  at  the  present  day  ;  many,  however,  have 
been  so  transformed  as  to  conform  to  the  more 
modern  inventions. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  September  9, 1851,  the  town 
voted  to  accept  an  invitation  from  the  town  of  Acton  to 
join  with  them  in  the  celebration  of  the  erection  of  a 
monument,  which  at  that  time  was  being  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  Isaac  Davis  and  others  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame,  and  also  chose  a  committee  of  five 
persons,  viz.  :  Benjamin  Barrett,  Joel  Boynton,  John 
Jacobs,  True  Wiggin  and  Rev.  Seth  W.  Banister,  to 
confer  with  the  committee  of  Acton,  and  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  March  18,  1S75,  the  town 
was  called  upon  to  consider  and  take  .action  in  refer- 
ence to  an  invitation  extended  by  the  towns  of  Con- 
cord and  Lexington,  inviting  the  town  of  Carlisle  to 
join  with  them  in  the  celebration  of  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  battles  of  said  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  resolutions  which 
were  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  meeting  and  which 
were  virtually  carried  into  effect  by  the  town,  viz.: 

"  Whereas,  The  citizens  of  the  town  of  Concord, 
on  the  19th  of  April  next,  propose  to  celebrate  in  a 
suitable  manner  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Concord,  and  have  invited  us  to  join  with 
them  in  that  celebration, 

"Anil  whereas,  many  of  our  ancestry  largely  partici- 
pated in  the  events  to  be  commemorated,  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  we  cordially  accept  the  invitation 
and  will  attend  the  celebration  as  an  organized  body, 
with  music  and  an  appropriate  banner,  and  that  we 
will  invite  the  Spaulding  Light  Cavalry  to  act  as  our 
escort  on  the  occasion,  etc." 

A  committee  was  chosen  by  the  town  to  make  all 
necessary  arrangement-*,  who  were  as  follows,  Stephen 
Taylor,  Selar  Simons,  Geo.  F.  Duren,  E.  S.  Hutchins, 
L.  M.  Green,  N.  A.  Taylor,  H.  W.  Wilson,  John  W. 
Heald,  George  P.  Nickles. 

The  committee  procured  the  services  of  the  Dun- 
stable Cornet  Band,  who  furnished  mui-ic,  and  also 
had  especially  painted  for  the  occasion  a  large  banner 
on  which  was  represented,  in  life-size,  a  soldier  in 
Continental  dress. 

An  invitation  to  act  as  escort  for  the  citizens  of  the 
town  was  accepted  by  the  Spaulding  Light  Cavalry, 
and  thus  the  town  added  not  a  little  to  the  display  of 
the  occasion. 

The  sum  of  $500  was  raised  by  the  town  and  appro- 
priated for  the  expense  of  the  celebration,  of  which 
sum  the  amount  of  S348  was  used  by  the  committee 
to  pay  the  bills. 

Three  delegates  from  the  town,  viz.,  Paul  G.  For- 
bubh,  Albert  Boynton  and  Benjamin  F.  Blaisdell,  were 
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chosen  to  represent  the  town  at  Lexiagton,  and  be 
present  at  the  centennial  exercises. 

The  first  action  talcen  by  the  town  in  its  corporate 
capacity  in  matters  relating  to  the  Rebellion  was  at  a 
town-meeting  assembled  on  May  11,  1861,  when  it 
w«s  voted  to  allow  and  pay  each  person  who  already 
has.  or  may  hereafter,  enlist,  to  the  credit  of  the  town, 
and  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
not  exceeding  ten  in  number,  the  sum  of  nine  dollars 
per  month,  in  addition  to  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
government  compensation  to  commence  from  the 
dare  of  their  being  mustered  into  said  service,  and 
continue  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year. 

A  committee  of  five  chosen  by  the  town  were  as 
follows,  viz.,  B.  F.  Heald,  Artemas  Parker,  Selar  Si- 
mons, Thomas  Green  and  B.  P.  Hutcbins,  who  were 
authorized  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  and  disburse  the 
money  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
loregoing  vote. 

July  21,  1862,  a  town-meeting  was  called.  The  war- 
rant contained  but  one  article,  which  was  "to  see 
what  inducements  the  town  will  hold  out  to  obtain 
the  town's  quota  of  men  required  by  the  late  call  of 
the  government,  otherwise  than  by  drafting." 

The  town  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  $900  and  to  pay 
each  volunteer,  not  exceeding  nine  in  number,  who 
shall  enlist  for  three  years,  the  sum  of  $100  each, 
when  mustered  into  the  United  States  service. 

Rev.  Josiah  Ballard,  Artemas  Parker,  Selar  Simons, 
S.  H.  Robbins  and  H.  Prescott  were  chosen  a  com- 
mittee to  canvass  the  town  for  volunteers. 

August  27,  18G2,  the  town  voted  to  pay  the  same 
amount  of  bounty  to  nine  months'  volunteers,  for  the 
])urpo8e  of  encouraging  enliatnieuts,  and  Asa  Nickles, 
C.  T.  Worthley  and  W.  A.  lugham  were  chosen  as  an 
enlistment  committee. 

September  8,  1862,  voted  to  pay  those  persons  cred- 
ited to  the  quota  of  the  town,  and  now  in  the  service, 
who  have  not  received  any  bounty  from  the  town,  the 
sum  of  $100  each,  and  it  was  also  voted  to  pay  an 
equal  sum  as  bounty  to  any  citizen  of  the  town  who 
would  enlist  to  the  credit  of  the  town,  and  help  to  till 
the  present  call  for  nine  mouths'  men. 

October  6,  1862,  the  bounty  for  nine  months'  men 
was  increased  to  $100,  and  E.  S.  Uutchius,  W.  A. 
Ingham  and  C.  T.  Worthley  were  chosen  a  committee 
to  raise  recruits. 

March  2,  1863,  the  town  raised  the  sum  of  §1000 
lor  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  families  of  volunteers, 
and  the  lolJowing  month  the  selectmen  were  author- 
ized to  pay  the  families  of  deceased  or  disabled  vol- 
unteers such  sums  as  they  might  believe  their  neces- 
sities to  require,  but  not  to  exceed  six  dollars  a  month 
to  any  one  family. 

April  4,  1864,  the  town  voted  to  raise  §1000  as  aid 
for  families  of  volunteers,  and  also  the  sum  of  $125 
for  each  volunteer  or  drafted  man  to  the  number  of  six, 
which  was  the  remaining  part  of  the  quota  of  said 


town,  under  an  order  of  the  President,  issued  subse- 
quent to  March  1,  1864. 

Another  call  for  men  was  issued  by  the  President 
July  18.  1864;  the  town  called  a  meeting  of  its 
citizens  the  3d  of  the  following  August,  when  it  was 
voted  to  raise  and  appropriate  the  sum  of  $125,  to  be 
given  to  each  man  who  would  enlist  and  help  to  fill 
the  town's  quota.  On  the  15lh  of  the  same  month  the 
town  voted  to  pay  the  paid  bounty  of  $125  in  gold. 

January  12,  1865,  the  town  voted  that  the  select- 
men be  authorized  to  enlist  as  many  men  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  required  to  fill 
the  town's  quota,  on  any  call  that  may  be  made  prior 
to  March  1,  1805. 

The  town  treasurer  was  also  authorized  to  borrow 
such  sums  of  money  as  were  required  to  pay  for  the 
same. 

The  town  furnished  a  surplus  of  men  over  and 
above  all  demands.  None  were  commissioned  oflScers. 
Three  were  drafted  in  the  year  1863,  viz. :  Joseph 
Forbush,  James  T.  Powers  and  Timoihy  Wilkins, 
each  of  whom  furnished  a  substitute.  Thirteen  either 
died  or  were  killed  during  their  term  of  enlistment,. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  soldiers  who  were  resi- 
dents of  the  town,  and  helped  to  fill  the  town's  quota 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Upwards  of  thirty  non- 
residents and  strangers  were  passed  to  the  credit  of 
the  town,  having  been  hired  or  otherwise  engaged  to 
help  fill  the  quota,  whose  names,  for  want  of  space,  do 
not  appear  here.  Also  there  were  several  native 
or  re.sident  citizens  who  participated  in  the  war,  but 
enlisted  to  the  credit  of  other  places,  whose  names  do 
not  appear  in  the  following  list. 

.\dumii,  Albion  A  ,  niiist.  In  Auk.  15,  '62, 1st  Co.  Slinrpshootel's ;  tltscb. 
Jit-ie  :{'*,  'G6;  re-enliac«d  Co.  A,  tat  Bat.  Fruutiur  Gtvulry,  Dec.  30,  'G4  ; 
Bergpftnt. 

Adama,  John  Q.,  miut.  fn  Aug,  15,  '(12,  lat  Co.  SliarpaUooCers  ;  diuU  ut 
Harper's  Ferry   W.  Vi.,  Sept.  20,  'liZ. 

Blood,  John  N.,  must,  in  July  2,  'G1,  Co.  C,  ICth  Ilegt. ;  disch.  May 
.•),  '04. 

Blood.  William,  must,  in  June  28,  'Gl,  Co.  C,  IGth  Regt. ;  killed  at  2d 
battle  Bull  Run,  Aug.  29,  '6-2. 

Bluod,  Williaiu  U.,  must,  in  Oct.  10,  '62,  Co.  G,  47thllegt.;  dIscli.Sept. 

I,  'M. 

Currier,  EdtrioC,  most  in  Nut.  1,  'Gl,  Co.  B,  32d  Hcgt.  ;  diacb.  May 

14,  03. 

Cbauipney,  John  H.,  must,  in  March  24,  '62,  lat  Co.  Sbar^buutera ; 
disch.  Jiiu.  26,  'l>4. 

Cumber,  George,  must,  in  Aug.  5,  'G2,  Co.  G,  J3d  Regt. ;  diach.  Aug. 
20,  '61. 

Diiren,  Tbnmoa,  must,  in  Aug.  11,  '02,  Co.  H,  33d  Begt.  ;  died  at 
Miiiliouu,  IiidiHua,  3!ay  IG,  'G4. 

Durrn,  Frederick,  must,  in  Jan,  27,  'G3,  Co.  E,  2d  Ca«alry ;  diacb. 
July  2U, 'G5. 

Dutton,  Mymnd^^  must,  in  July  31,  '62,  Co.  H,  33a  Begt.  ;  killed  at 
Dallas,  Ga.,   May  25,  'Gt. 

Esty.  John  M.,  must.  In  Jnly  31,  '62,  Co.  H,  33d  Hegt. ;  died  in  hofr 
pital  lit  ChattanoogH,  Tenn..  Aug.  5,  'G4. 

Forbush,  Charles,  must,  in  Oct.  IG,  '62,  Co.  O,  47tb  Bogt.  ;  dIach.  Sept. 
1, '63. 

Gilson,  Albert  A.,  must,  in  .\ug.  5,  '62,  Co.  E,  33d  Begt. ;  disch.  Jane 

II.  'M. 

Green.  John  P.,  must,  in  Aug.  7,  '62,  Co.  U,  32d  Regt.  ;  diacb.  June 
11,  'Go  ;  cor|)ordi. 
Howe,  John,  must,  in   Kov.  4,   'Gl,   Co.    B,  32J   Rest.  ;  disch,    Feb. 

15,  'C3. 
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Ilulchins,  EJmirJ  S.,  must,  in  Oct.  IG,  '02,  Co.  O,  47th  Kcgt.  ;  Jisch. 
Sept.  1,  '0.3. 

Ifiitcliins,  Freeninn,  must,  iu  Sept.  17,  '01,  Co.  E,  2Cth  Hegt.  ;  disch. 
Aug.  20,  '0*. 

Hotchins,  Samuel  M.,  mint,  in  Inly  11,  '03,  Co.  II,  12tb  Regt.  ;  discli. 
Feb.  1%  'i5  ;  tn.nMferrea  to  llJth  V.  R.  C. 

Heald,  Alfred,  mint,  in  Nov.  4,  '01,  Co.  B,  32d  lUgt.  ;  discli.  Dec. 
11,  '64. 

Heald,  Austin  M.,  muat.  in  Aug.  15,  '02,  l8t  Co.  Sharpshootera  ;  died  at 
Falmouth,  Va.,  Jiiu.  3u,  '<i3. 

Ilenld,  Timothy  \V.,  must,  in  Marcli  24,  '02,  Ist  Co.  Sharpshootera  ; 
diacb.  Oct.  :il,  '62. 

H«ald,  Warren  F.,  mual.  in  Feb.  3,  '04,  2d  Cavalry  ;  rejected   recruit. 

Uodgman,  Amos  H.,  must,  in  Not.  4,  '01,  Co.  B,  32d  Ilegt.  ;  Ulach. 
Jao  0,  '03. 

Hodgm»n,  Luther  F.,  must.  In  Sept.  17,  '01,  Co.  E,  2Clb  Eegt. ;  diach. 
Oct.  24,  '62. 

Ingbaui,  William  A.,  must.  In  Oct.  10,  '02,  Co.  G,  47lh  Regt. ;  disch. 
Sept.  1,  '03  ;  2d  eliUfituient,  July  15,  '04,  Co.  G,  Otii  Begt.  ;  di»ch.  Oct. 
!!7,  '64. 

Litchfield,  William  F.,  must,  in  July  2,  '01,  Co.  C,  10th  Regt.  ;  disch. 
July  27,  '04. 

liitchfleld,  George  M.,  must,  in  July  2,  '61,  Co.  C,  IGth  Regt. ;  disch. 
July  37,  '64. 

Litchfield,  James  J.,  must,  iu  Oct.  0, '01,  Co.  E,  20th  Regt.:  disch. 
Oct.  24,  '02. 

Litchfield,  Albert,  must,  in  July  12,  '01,  Co.  B,  15th  Regt.  ;  disch.  Oct. 
12, '02. 

Locke,  Worren  P.,  must.  In  Nov.  28,  '61,  Co.  D,  32d  Regt. ;  killed  at 
BelhesduChnFch,  Va.,  June  3,  04. 

Mouroe,  George  V.,  must,  in  Oct.  15,  '02,  Co.  G,  47th  lUgt. ;  died  at 
Carrullton,  La.,  Aug.  9,  '83. 

Moore,  William,  must,  in  Jlar.  7,  '02,  let  Co.  Sharpshootera  ;  died  at 
Fort  McHenry,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  9,    02. 

Mouroe,  William  11.,  must,  in  Oct.  16,  '02,  Co.  0,  47tb  Regt. ;  disch. 
July  3,  '03. 

Muybury,  Orren,  must,  iu  July  2,'01,  Co.  C,  16tb  Regt.;  re-enlisted 
Dec.  "27,  '03,  aud  tniusferred  to  Oo.  E,  llth  Regt.,  July  14,  'r.5. 

Nlckles,  Otis,  must,  in  Jan.  4,  '64,  7th  Buttery  L.  A. ;  died  in  Borracl'S 
nuspitul.  New  Orleaus,  La  ,  July  16,  '64. 

Nlckles,  George  P.,  must,  iu  Nov.  4,  '01,  Co.  B,  32d  Eegt. ;  discb.  Nov. 
27,  'W. 

Nortlium,  William  II.,  must,  in  Aug.  7,  '02,  Co.  U,  33d  Begt.  ;  diacb. 
June  11,  'o5. 

Nickles,  Charles  E.,  must,  in  Oct.  10,  '02,  Co.  G,  47th  Regt.  ;  disch. 
Sept.  2,  '03. 

NickloB,  Abol,  must,  in  Dec.  22,  '03,  Co.  K,  2U  Ileavy  Artillery  ;  disch. 
Sept.  3,  '65. 

Norcrosa,  George  E.,  must,  in  July  2,  '61,  Co.  C,  10th  Eegt.  ;  dIscb. 
July  27,  '04. 

Osgood,  Isaac  P.,  must.  In  Nov.  4,  '61,  Co.  B,  32d  Eegt. ,  diacb.  Dec. 
14, '63. 

I'arker,  Sidney  A.,  must,  in  July  13,  "64,  Co.  G,  0th  Eegt.;  disch.  Oct. 
27,  '04. 

Prescott,  John  II.,  must.  In  Nov.  4,  '01,  Co.  B,  32d  Eegt.;  discb.  Feb.  9, 
*03  ;  corporal. 

EubhiuB,  Daniel  W.,  must  in  July  2,  '01,  Co.  C,  lOtb  Eegt.  ;  re-en- 
listed Dec.  27,  '03, aud  tmusferred  to  Co.  £,  lltli  Eegt.  ;  diacb.  July  14, 
'05  ;  Istsergeaut. 

Bobbins,  Charles  H.,  must,  iu  Oct.  16,  '62,  Co.  G,  47tU  Begt.  ;  discb. 
Sept.  I,    03. 

Stevenson,  Thomas  G.,  must,  in  May  1,  '01,  Co.  G,  5th  Regt. ;  disch. 
June 8, '61;  ni-«iilisted  July  2,  '61,  Co.  C,  ICtil  Kegt. ;  duch.  Dec. 
2D,  '62. 

Webster,  Beujamio  H.,  must,  in  Oct.  10,  '02,  Co.  G,  471b  Begt.  ;  disch. 
Sept.  1,  '63. 
,      Wiggin, Francis  M.,  must,  iu  Fob.  15,  '62,  Co.  F,  13th  U.S.  A. ;  died  at 
^luiiiphis,  Teun.,  Oct.  10,  '03. 

Wiggin,  George  W.,  must,  in  Aug.  31,  '62,  Co.  G,  Ctb  Kegt.  ;  discb. 
June  3,  'C3. 

Wilkius,  James  W.,  Jr.,  must,  in  Sept.  0,  '01,  Co.  B,  32d  Regt.  ;  disch. 
Nov.  27,  '61. 

Worthley,  Charles  T.,  must,  in  Oct.  16,  '62,  Co.  G,  47th  Eegt. ;  disch. 
Sept.  1,  '63. 

Worthley,  Hirani  P.,  must,  in  Oct.  10,  '62,  Co.  G,  471b  Regt.  ;  disch. 
Sept.  I,  '03. 


Soldiers'  Monu.mext. — The  erection  and  dedica- 
tion of  a  soldiers'  monument  is  an  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  town  long  to  be  remembered,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  was  but  the  performance  of  an  in- 
cumbent duty  of  a  grateful  posterity  to  those  who 
sacrificed  even  life  and  limb,  which  resulted  in  finally 
eradicating  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  could  exist 
in  any  nation. 

The  circumstance  which  led  to  the  erection  of  this 
monument  was  a.  bequest  which,  with  accumulation.^, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  SG5.'5.70,  and  which  was  left 
to  the  town  by  the  late  ilrs.  Lydia  A.  G.  Farrar.  At 
a  town-meeting  held  March  20,  1SS2,  the  town  voted 
"  that  the  town  treasurer  be  authorized  to  receive  the 
legacy  and  hold  the  same  until  furthi;r  action  by  the 
town.' 

The  donor  by  her  will  made  no  special  request  in 
reference  to  what  disposition  the  town  should  make 
of  the  donation,  thus  making  it  incumbent  upon  the 
town  to  determine  how  it  should  be  appropriated.  At 
a  town-meeting  held  November  7,  1882,  the  town 
voted  "  that  the  money  given  the  town  by  the  will  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Lydia  X.  G.  Farrar  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Soldiers'  Monument,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  on  or  near  the  spot  where  the 
guide-post  now  stands,"  and  also  chose  Messrs.  Thomas 
A.Green,  Sidney  A.  Bull  and  Edward S.  Hutchinsas  a 
committee  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  said  vote. 

At  a  subsequent  town-meeting  held  March  19, 1883, 
the  town  voted  to  raise  and  -appropriated  the  sum  of 
$300  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  a  foundation  for 
the  monument,  and  for  fencing  and  grading  around 
the  same. 

The  committee  chosen  to  erect  the  monument, 
believing  the  amount  of  money  at  their  disposal  too 
small  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  monument 
sufficiently  ornamental,  and  that  would  prove  accept- 
able to  the  town,  suggested  that  an  invitation  be  ex- 
tended to  Miss  H.  L.  C.  Green,  a  sister  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Farrar,  to  add  enough  to  the  amount  of  her  sister's 
bequest  to  increase  it  to  the  sum  of  $1000,  which 
suggestion  was  favorably  entertained  by  her,  and  the 
money  in  due  time  was  paid  over  to  the  committee. 
Consetiuently  they  had  at  their  disposal  $1000  to  be 
used  for  the  monument,  and  proceeded  to  correspond 
with  various  contractors,  inviting  designs  and  speciti- 
catioQS  for  monuments  that  could  be  erscted  for  that 
sum. 

Several  responded  to  the  requests  of  the  committee, 
allowing  them  a  good  variety  of  designs  to  select 
from.  Their  decision  was,  however,  decidedly  in  favor 
of  a  design  furnished  by  Andrews  &  Wheeler,  of 
Lowell,  which  was  a  granite  pedestal,  surmounted  by 
a  marble  statue,  or,  to  describe  more  minutely,  in- 
cluded a  triple  receding  base  of  Concord  granite  five 
feet  two  inches  square  on  the  foundation,  resting  on 
which  is  a  polished  die  of  Rockport  granite,  on  the 
east  side  of  which  is  the  inscription  :  "  Died  iu  their 
country's  service,"  followed  by  names  of  soldiers  from 
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the  town  who  lost  their  lives  during  their  term   of 
enlistment,  which  list  is  completed  ou  the  north  side. 
The  southerly  side  bears  the  following  appropriate 
words : 

**  To  tho  roll<an  they  mnke  no  response, 

Carlisle  honors  tUeir  deeds  of  valor 

And  dedicates  this  monument 

To  perpetuate  their  names  to  posterity.** 

On  the  back  or  westerly  side  is  inscribed  : 

"Presented  to  the  towo  of  Carlisle  by  Mrs.  Lydiu  A.  G.  Farrar  and 
Miss  Huunab  L,  C.  Green. 

Dedicated  August  29,  1885." 

This  die  is  surmounted  by  a  fine  statue  of  Italian 
marble,  seven  and  one-half  feet  tall,  weighing  3000 
pounds  and  representing  the  "  Goddess  of  Liberty," 
which  was  placed  in  position  December  7,  1883,  thus 
marking  the  completion  of  the  monument  as  far  as 
the  contractors  were  liable. 

On  the  base  of  the  statue  at  the  front  side  is  the 
motto  :  "  Let  him  who  has  won  it  bear  the  palm,"  and 
on  the  back  or  westerly  side  is  inscribed  "  1861-1865." 
The  entire  height  of  the  monument  from  foundation 
to  top  is  fifteen  and  one-half  feet. 

The  committee  chosen  by  the  town  for  the  purpose, 
attended  to  grading  and  fencing  the  monument 
grounds,  now  known  as  Monument  Square.  Nearly 
100  loads  of  loam  were  used  to  complete  the  grading, 
after  which  a  fence  of  granite  posts,  connected  by 
galvanized  iron  rails,  was  erected;  a  concrete  walk  was 
laid  extending  from  the  entrance  on  the  north  to  the 
entrance  on  the  south  side  of  the  grounds,  passing  in 
front  of  the  monument,  and  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee was  completed  at  an  expense  to  the  town  of  a  few 
dollars  more  than  the  appropriation. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  Monday,  March  16,  1885, 
Ihe  town  appropriated  the  sum  of  $200  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dedicating  the  soldiers'  monument,  and  chose 
a  committee  of  three,  viz.:  Daniel  W.  Robbins,  Ed- 
ward J.  Carr  and  Sidney  A.  Bull,  whom  they  author- 
ized to  attend  to  the  duties  of  having  the  monument 
dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

This  committee  attended  to  their  duties,  and,  after 
due  deliberation,  decided  on  August  29lh  as  an  ap- 
propriate day  for  the  dedication  exercisec,  since  that 
was  thb  anniversary  of  the  second  Bull  Run  fight,  in 
which  one  of  those  wiiose  name  appears  on  the  mon- 
ument lost  his  life  in  battle. 

The  committee  spared  no  paius  to  make  the  affair 
the  most  elaborate  of  anything  in  the  annals  of  the 
town,  and  were  satisfied  with  the  result. 

The  weather  was  complete, — a  beautiful  August  day 
could  not  but  add  somewhat  to  the  attraction  of  the 
occasion, — and  it  was  estimated  that  a  thousand  or 
more  people  were  in  attendance. 

The  following  were  the  officers  and  members  of 
committees  for  dedication:  President  of  the  day, 
Daniel  W.  Robbins;  Chief  Marshal,  Charles  For- 
bush ;  Aids,  E.  A.  Blanchard,  T.  M.  Hammond,  G. 
W.  Pitge  and   B.  F.    Day ;    Decoration  Committee, 


Thomas  A.  Green,  Frank  Wilkins,  George  Nicklea 
and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Green,  J.  E.  Bull,  D.  W.  Robbins 
and  S.  A.  Bull ;  Reception  Committee,  Major  B.  F. 
Heald,  Lieutenant  H.  VV.  Wilson  and  James  E. 
Taylor.  The  residents  of  the  village  exerted  them- 
selves to  improve  its  appearance  in  every  way  possi- 
ble, and  it  looked  on  dedication  day  aa  though  it  had 
been  thoroughly  swept  and  dusted.  The  monument 
grounds  were  made  to  appear  the  best  possible,  and 
the  monument  was  tastily  decorated  with  flowers, 
evergreen,  and  the  national  colors.  Nearly  every 
house  in  the  village  located  on  the  line  of  march 
was,  by  invitation  previously  extended  by  the  dedi- 
cation committee,  prettily  decorated  with  flags,  stream- 
ers and  bunting. 

The  dedication  exercises  began  at  one  o'clock  p.  m. 
by  a  parade,  of  which  the  following  is  the  order  of 
procession : 

Chief  Marshal  and   Aids. 

Dunstable  Cornet  Band. 

Troop  F,  CftTalry  (dismounted). 

President  of  the  day,  chaplain,  otutora  and  invilod  enesta  in  carrhiges. 

Coucord,  AlRsmcbusetts,  0.  A.  B.  PueL 

Veterans  on  foot. 

Citizens  on  foot. 

Citizens  io  carriagee. 

The  procession  formed  on  the  Common,  and  im- 
mediately took  up  the  following  route  of  march : 
From  the  Common  down  Boston  Road,  on  the  right 
of  the  monument,  to  the  house  of  George  F.  Duren  ; 
countermarch  passing  monument  on  the  right  and  up 
Lowell  Road,  beyond  the  hou^e  of  W:lliam  Green  ; 
countermarched  to  the  monament ;  thence  on  West- 
ford  Road  beyond  the  house  of  Daniel  W.  Robbins ; 
left-wheel  through  Short  Street  to  Concord  Road  ;  on 
Concord  Road  beyond  the  house  of  George  P.  Nick- 
ies  ;  countermarch,  passing  houses  of  G.  W.  Page  and 
M.  Lee,  to  the  Common.  During  all  the  time  the 
procession  was  moving,  minute-guns  were  fired  from 
a  cannon  on  the  Common,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Hutchinson.  At  the  close  of  the  parade 
the  assembly  gathered  under  a  large  canvas  tent, 
which  had  been  procured  by  the  committee  for  the 
occasion,  and  erected  on  the  Common.  Here  took 
place  the  following  exercises  on  the  platform  : 

1.  Invocation,  by  Bev.  George  F.  Piper. 

2.  Solo  and  Chorus—"  Tenting  To-uight." 

3.  Selection  by  band,  \ 

i.  Presentation  of  Munumeut  to  the  town  by  Sidney  A.  Bull. 
6.  Beception  of  Uoouiueut  for  the  town  by  John  Q.  A.  Green. 

6.  Selection  by  baud. 

7.  Oration  by  Hon.  Charles  H.  Allen. 

8.  Solo  and  Chorus — "  filarctiing  ttirough   Georgia.'*      Veteraoa  in- 
vited to  join  in  the  chorus. 

9.  Beniarks  by  invited  guests. 

10.  Dedication   Ode   by  S.  A.  Bull     Tone  America.      All  ioTtted  to 

joiu. 

With  grateful  hearts  we  come, 
And  sing  of  brave  deeds  done, 

By  those  who  fell 
Full  twenty  years  ago, 
Id  conflict  with  the  foe, 
They  helped  to  deal  the  blow 
Thut  savod  our  land. 
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Tlioy  hpnnl  the  mil  fo  anii.", 
Left  Iionio  with  alt  it3  cbuniis — 

A  nuhlo  hand, — 
Anil  niarchid  tn  bt'.it  of  Uruui 
With  nrmiir  pirdfil  un 
To  fiice,  'ni'iitli  Southern  sou, 

A  niartiak-J  foe. 
The  CMtup,  tlip  niiircli,  the  fraj*. 
The  charge,  the  victory, 

Tliu  cuiuradeTt  stain  ! 
Ami  pcarue  it  fieeiiis  u  day. 
Time  speeilti  60  swift  away. 
Sitico  were  the  Lililu  auJ  S'i*y 

III  war  eugaged. 
Tlieir  deeds  of  valor  ilono, 
The  victory  fully  won. 

The  sword  laid  down. 
Yon  marble  statue  shall 
Tu  future  ages  tell 
Of  those  who  noldr  full,— 

Our  lioDorcd  dead. 

At  llie  close  of  the  exercises  on  the  platform  the 
assembly  were  invited  to  partake  of  a  collation  which 
bad  been  prepared  by  a  comtnittee  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  and  which,  for  variety  of  dishes  and  ele- 
gance of  arrangements,  is  seldom  excelled.  Invited 
organizations  and  guests  of  the  town  were  tendered 
the  preference  at  the  tables,  after  which  the  town's 
people  were  served.  The  committee,  after  paying 
the  billis  incident  to  the  celebration,  had  left  in  the 
town  treai-ury  the  sum  of  ;^.07  unexpended,  the 
entire  cost  to  the  town  of  dedicating  the  monument 
being  $195.93. 

Mf.etikg-House. — The  church  and  the  town,  in 
the  early  history  of  the  country,  were  identical.  Every 
town  had  a  church,  which  it  supported  by  a  tax 
levied  on  the  inhabitants  in  the  same  manner  m  fur 
the  support  of  schools,  highways  and  other  town 
charges. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  the  church  had  ex- 
isted for  nearly  twenty  years  previous  to  the  incor- 
poration of  the  district,  in  the  year  1780. 

As  will  be  remembered,  the  old  District  of  Carlisle 
ceased  to  exist  after  a  short  period  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  final  inability  of  the  inhabitants  to  deter- 
mine upon  or  "prefix"  a  place  for  a  meeting-house. 

The  same  difliculty  was  obviated  under  the  second 
act  of  incorporation,  for,  during  the  interval  between 
the  exiitence  of  the  old  and  new  District  of  Carlisle 
a  certain  piece  of  land,  nearly  square  in  shape  and 
including  an  acre  and  a  half,  or  the  larger  part  of 
what  ia  now  known  as  the  Common,  was  conveyed  to 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality,  "  and  to 
their  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns  for 
ever,  for  the  conenancy  of  building  a  meeting-house 
for  the  public  worship  of  God  and  other  public  uses." 
The  above-named  instrument  was  dated  July  1,  1758. 
The  gift  was  a  worthy  one,  and  should  be  the  means 
of  perpetnating  the  name  of  the  donor  to  all  future 
time. 

About  two  years  later,  or  in  the  year  17G0,  a  meet- 
ing-house was  built  on  the  land  given  for  the  purpose, 
in  order  for  the  better  accommodution,  for  the  purpose 


of  religious  worship,  of  those  persons  who  lived  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  several  towns  which  found  a  cen- 
tre near  said  loc.ition,  and  who  subsequently  were  in- 
cluded within  the  bounds  of  the  District  of  Car- 
lisle. 

It  csnnot  be  doubted  that  the  above-named  gift  w.is 
the  nucleus  for  the  establishment  of  the  first  church 
building,  the  erection  of  which,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able, finally  determined  the  location  for  the  centre  of 
the  present  town  of  Carlisle. 

The  first  church,  which  wa.«<  erected  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  stood  near  the  location  of  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Unitarian  Church,  and  was 
a  rude  wooden  structure,  without  clapboards  or  paint, 
and  having  only  benches  for  ■^eats,  in  which  condition 
it  remained  until  the  year  1780,  when  the  district 
was  incorporated,  and  at  which  time  it  virtually  be- 
came the  property  of  the  di-^trict  by  the  consent  of  a 
committeeof  the  society, to  which  manyofthe  first  ))e- 
titionerH  belonged,  it  being  mutually  understood  and 
agreed  that  all  persons  who  should  be  incorporated 
with  them  in  the  proposed  district  should  share  equal- 
ly ail  church  privileges  with  those  at  whose  expense 
the  meeting-house  had  been  erected,  without  being 
in  any  way  liable  for  any  expense  incurred  previous 
to  date  of  incorporation. 

No  pastor  was  settled  during  this  interwil  of  twenty 
years,  neither  was  there  any  church  organization,  and 
yet  the  Gospel  was  preachBd  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath 
and  supported  by  the  listeners,  many  of  whom  paid 
iu  addition  their  regular  minister  rates  in  the  respec- 
tive towns  to  which  they  belonged. 

During  the  year  1781  money  was  expended  upon 
the  meeting-house,  giving  it  a  more  inviting  appear- 
ance, and  twenly-four  pews  were  put  in  on  the  lower 
floor,  which  were  disposed  of  by  auction  for  the  sum  of 
$950.50.  The  highest  price  paid  was  ?GG.OO  for  pew 
No.  18,  by  Deacon  Ephraim  Robbins,  and  the  lowest 
price  was  $15  for  No.  11  pew,  which  was  struck  ofl 
to  Mr.  John  Robbins.  The  amount  received  was 
used  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  repairs. 
'  The  church  was  organized  Feb.  28,  1781,  and  then 
consisted  of  ten  male  and  twenty-four  female 
members.  On  the  17lh  of  the  following  May 
the  church  voted  unanimously  to  invite  Rev. 
Paul  Li'.chfield  to  become  their  first  pastor, 
and  at  a  meeting  held  May  25th,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district,  by  a  vote  of  43  to  3,  agreed 
to  concur  with  the  vote  of  the  church,  and  also  voted 
to  give  Mr.  Litchfield  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  as  a  settlement,  one-half  of  which  sum  it 
was  voted  to  pay  him  within  one  year  Irom  the  date 
of  his  acceptance  of  the  call,  and  the  balance  in  two 
years.  It  wa.s  also  voted  to  give  him  as  a  salary  the 
sum  of  eighty  pounds  yearly,  to  be  paid  in  quarterly 
instalments,  so  long  as  he  shall  supply  the  pulpit 
in  .laid  Carlisle  and  remain  their  Gospel  minioter — 
both  of  said  amounts  to  be  paid  in  silver  mouey.  At 
a  subsequent  meeting  it  was  voted  to  give  Mr.  Litch- 
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field  twenty  cords  of  wood  a  year,  and  to  keep  two  cows 
and  a  horse  for  him  until  such  time  as  he  shall  call 
for  the  iuterest  of  his  settlement. 

The  churnh  decided  upon  the  7th  day  of  Nov.,- 
1781,  as  a  date  that  would  be  agreeable  *,o  them  to 
have  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Litchfield  take  place 
upon.  And  at  a  meeting  held  Oct.  3d  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district  voted  to  join  with  the  church  as 
to  the  date  they  had  selected. 

The  first  communion  was  held  December  31,  1781, 
when  it  was  voted  to  require  a  written  or  verbal  re- 
lation by  candidates,  before  the  church  and  congre- 
gation, of  the  religious  exercises  of  their  minds,  before 
admission  into  the  church. 

This  embarnissiiig  regulation  waa  eo  modified,  two 
years  later,  as  to  permit  it  to  be  made  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  church. 

The  doctrines  contained  in  the  confession  of  faith, 
and  preached  by  ilr.  Litchfield,  were  strictly  Calvin- 
istic.  He  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  pastor  of 
this  church  until  his  death,  dying  in  the  full  belief 
of  that  Chrirtian  laith  which  he  had  inculcated,  and 
trusting  in  the  hope  which  the  Christian  religion  in- 
spires. 

The  funeral  took  place  November  7,  1827,  and  on 
the  forty-sixth  anniversary  of  his  ordination.  The 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  H. 
Church,  D.D.,  of  Peiham,  N.  H.  The  interment  was 
made  near  the  centre  of  the  Central  Burying-Ground. 
A  slate  slab  five  feet  tall  by  two  and  a  half  feet  wide, 
with  pillars  carved  on  either  side  and  a  weeping 
willow  tree  shading  an  urn  for  top  decoration,  marks 
the  spot.  The  following  inscription  appears  on  the 
stone : 

*'  Erecteil  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Prtul  Litchfleld.  Pastor  of  the  charch 
in  CarlLiIu  I'ur  the  spuce  ut  ruity-Bi.\  y&i»,  aud  deceaaed  Nov.  6,  Iti-Si. 

iEt.  7j. 
Witl)  Ann,  discrlniinating  mind,  zealous  for  tho  didtingtiiahin^doctrines 
of  revelutiuu,  lie  utood  fiuC  io  oae  spirit,  striving  for  the  Liith  of  the 
goapeL" 

A  similar  stone  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  first 
wife,  "  Mary,"  which  stinds  close  beside  the  former. 

At  the  annual  Mart:h  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  in  the  year  1789,  the  eighth  article  in  the 
warrant  read  as  follows : — "  To  See  if  the  District  will 
agree  to  provide  any  Seats  in  the  Meeting-House  for 
those  who  may  be  disposed  to  set  together  for  the 
Siugins."  It  waa  voted  "  that  those  who  may  be 
Disposed  to  Set  together  for  the  purpo.'e  of  Singing 
Shall  have  the  two  hind  seats  below,"  which  seats 
were  probably  used  for  the  purpose  until  the  year 
1798,  when  they  were  otherwioe  appropriated,  and  in 
response  to  a  similar  article  in  the  warrant  for  the  an- 
nual April  meeting,  it  was  voted  "  that  the  Singers 
have  the  fore  seat  and  the  Second  Seat  in  the  front 
galery." 

Considerable  money  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
town  at  one  time  and  another  to  repair  the  meeting- 
bouse  up  to  the  year  ISIO. 


A  gallery  had  been  built  which  contained  nine- 
teen pews,  which  were  sold  for  the  sum  of  $58.12; 
the  building  had  been  clap-boarded  aud  painted,  stone 
underpinning  had  been  provided,  a  pulpit  erected, 
porches  built,  and  the  advisability  of  erecting  a  bel- 
fry and  procuring  and  suspending  a  bell  was  a  quet>- 
tion  which  had  for  some  time  agitated  the  minds  of 
the  people. 

It  was  on  the  26lh  day  of  May  in  the  year  last 
mentioned  that  the  church  waa  struck  by  lightning 
and  entirely  consumed. 

Nine  days  later,  viz. :  on  the  4th  of  June,  1810,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  qualified  by  law  to  vote  in 
town  affairs  were  warned  to  meet  on  the  Common, 
near  where  the  meeting-house  formerly  stood.  At 
this  meeting  the  town  voted  to  build  a  new  meeting- 
house about  the  size  of  the  old  one,  and  to  build  on 
the  Common  belonging  to  the  town,  near  where  the 
former  meeting-house  stood. 

At  a  subsrquent  meeting  a  building  committee  of 
three  were  chosen  by  ballot,  viz. :  Asa  Parlin,  Esq., 
Nathan  Green,  Jr.,  aud  Thomas  Heald.  Said  com- 
mittee contracted  with  Elijah  Stearns  to  prepare  and 
set  the  underpinning  and  door-steps  for  the  sum  of 
$235,  and  with  Messrs.  Joseph  Wyman  and  John 
Sawyer,  Jr.,  for  the  sum  of  $4230,  to  erect  the  build- 
ing. When  completed  the  total  cost  waa  $4806.81, 
which  amount  included  various  incidental  charges, 
such  as  paint  and  painting,  numbering  the  pens,  and 
also  a  bill  of  $38.28  for  liquor. 

There  were  44  pews  on  the  lower  floor,  43  of  which 
were  sold  by  auction  for  the  sum  of  $2301.75.  Also, 
16  pews  in  the  gallery  were  sold  at  the  sam$  time  for 
$444.75,  making  a  total  of  $2746.50,  which,  added  to 
the  sum  of  $2000,  which  was  raised  by  taxation  by 
the  town,  nearly  paid  the  cost  of  the  building.  One 
pew,  back  of  the  door  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
gallery,  waa,  by  vote  of  the  town,  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  people  of  color. 

In  consideration  of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the 
town,  the  Stale  tax,  amounting  to  $154.66,  for  the 
5  ear  1810,  waa,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court,  re- 
mitted. 

At  an  adjourned  town-meeting,  held  on  the  Com- 
mon, Nov.  18,  1811,  about  the  time  of  the  completiou 
of  the  new  building,  it  was  voted  "  that  the  Meeting- 
house be  dedicated  to  Almighty  God  on  the  second 
Sabbath  of  December  following,"  and  also,  "  that  the 
town  give  those  persons  who  may  go  and  work  at  the 
meeting-house,  to  clear  away  the  chips  and  trash 
around  the  same,  what  drink  they  may  need." 

The  religious  services  at  tho  dedication  were  con- 
ducted by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Paul  Litchfield. 

The  annual  town-meeting  called  for  Mouday,  March 
2,  1812,  was  the  first  one  held  in  the  new  building, 
and  on  the  following  month  the  town  raised  the  sum 
of  $350  to  procure  a  bell  for  the  meeting-bouse. 

After  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Litchfield  a  spirit  of 
discontent  appears  to  have  .sprung  up,  and  a  number 
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of  those  who  worshiped  in  the  town  under  the  paa- 
tbrate  of  the  late  pastor  had  withdrawn  their  names 
from  the  parish,  or,  as  it  was  usually  called,  "signed 
off,"  and  joined  some  out-of-towu  society. 

Those  who  "  signed  off ''  were,  by  their  own  request, 
considered  as  disconnected  from  the  church,  as  well 
as  released  from  all  pecuniary  obligation  to  support 
religious  worship  in  the  town. 

The  spirit  of  discord  continued  to  increase  until 
the  former  relations  between  town  and  church  ceased 
10  exist,  and  each  was  conducted  as  a  separate  insti- 
tution. 

The  last  money  raised  by  the  town  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Gospel, 
was  on  Nov.  14,  1831,  being  $300  in  amount, 
which  wa.<«  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
Eev.  Stephen  Hull  his  salary  and  other  paruchial 
charges. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  immediate  succes- 
sor of  the  first  minister  of  the  town,  who  was  also  the 
last  to  receive  support  from  the  town.  His  successor 
was  the  Rev.  George  W.  Stacy,  who  was  settled  over 
the  society  May  4,  1836.  Subsequent  to  his  pastor- 
ate other  clergymen  have  been  hired  to  fill  the  pul- 
pit from  time  to  time,  among  whom  are  the  Rev. 
James  T.  Powers,  who  has  been  engaged  at  two  dif- 
ferent times;  Rev.  Mr.  Hervey,  Rev.  J.  S.  Smiih, 
Rev.  Alexander  Dight,  Rev.  James  J.  Twiss  and 
Rev.  George  F.  Piper,  all  of  whom,  since  the  first 
j)B8tor,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Dight,  have  enter- 
tained the  Unitarian  belief. 

During  the  year  1852  the  church  was  remodeled 
within  and  thoroughly  repaired  without,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $1200.  A  floor  was  laid  across  the  audi- 
torium at  the  height  of  the  galleries,  thus  making 
two  rooms  of  what  formerly  constituted  but  one. 
Pews,  pulpit,  etc.,  were  placed  in  the  upper  division, 
which  has  since  been  used  for  church  purposes,  the 
lower  part  serving  for  a  hall. 

The  old  spire,  which  had  stood  for  fifty-seven  years, 
was  substituted,  in  the  year  1868,  by  the  present  one. 

The  Unitarian  Society  have  a  fund  of  $2000,  the 
income  of  which  is  used  to  support  public  worship, 
and  was  given  in  about  equal  proportions  by  the  fol- 
lowing-named persons,  viz.:  Simon  Blood,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Thomas  Green,  Mr.  William  Farrar  and  Mrs.  Mary 
G.  Scott. 

Noon  House. — A  building  the  location  of  which 
was  a  little  northwest  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  came 
into  existence  soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the  dis- 
trict in  the  following  manner.  An  article  appeared 
in  the  warrant  for  the  annual  district  meeting  held 
March  3,  1788.  which  read  as  follows  : 

"  To  Ste  if  the  District  will  give  liberty  to  Capt. 
IsBachar  Andrews  and  Lt.  ZebulunSpaulding  to  build 
a  House  on  the  meeting  House  Lott  for  their  Conven- 
ience on  Sabbath  Days." 

The  request  was  granted  and  a  small  building  was 
erected,  the  owners  of  which,  it  is  said,  provided  a  lib- 


eral supply  of  wood,  cider  and  apples,  causing  it  to  be 
heated  on  Sabbath  days  in  cold  weather,  whither  they, 
with  such  of  their  friends  as  they  chose  to  iuvite, 
would  repair  and  spend  the  noon  hour,  chatting  and 
eating  a  luncheon  which  it  was  customary  to  carry. 
This  was  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  modern 
custom  of  heating  churches.  This  building  was  an 
adjunct  of  the  church  for  perhaps  forty  years,  and 
stood  for  upward  of  fifty  years,  when,  having  outlived 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  all  of  a  sudden 
at  midday  it  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  human 
strength.  In  the  year  1837,  at  a  town-meeting  held 
November  13th,  it  was  voted  "  that  the  selectmen  be 
a  committee  to  attend  to  the  removal  from  the  common 
of  the  ruins  of  the  old  Noon  House,  so  called." 

Thus  ended  the  existence  of  an  institution  peculiar 
to  those  days  and  perhaps  to  this  town. 

Union  Calvinistic  Church. — The  first  regular 
church  meeting  after  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Litch- 
field appears  to  have  been  called  for  November  26, 
1827,  at  the  house  of  Deacon  John  Jacobs.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  voted  that  Deacon  Jacobs  take  charge 
of  the  church  records  and  the  donation  of  books  be- 
queathed to  the  church  by  their  late  pastor. 

Another  meeting  of  the  church  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Deacon  John  Green,  June  9,  1828,  at  which 
it  was  unanimously  voted  to  give  the  Rev.  Joseph  W. 
Clary,  who  sympathized  with  the  late  Mr.  Litchfield 
in  his  theological  views,  a  call  to  settle  with  them  in 
the  Gospel  ministry.  At  a  town-meeting  held  the  19th 
inst.  the  town  by  vote  noc-concurred  with  the  church, 
because  of  a  prevailing  sentiment  in  favor  of  Unitar- 
ianism,  which  at  that  time  was  attaining  favor  in  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

Finally  a  committee  was  chosen  bythetown  tosupply 
the  pulpit  with  preaching.  Orthodox  preachers  were 
employed  for  a  few  weeks,  after  which  those  usually 
employed  were  of  Unitarian  sentiment.  Various  move- 
ments took  place  between  the  town  and  church,  until 
at  length  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Randall,  something  of  a 
popular  preacher,  but  Unitarian  in  belief,  was  em- 
ployed, and  a  paper  was  put  in  circulation  to  obtain 
subscribers  lo  give  him  a  call  to  settleover  the  church 
and  town.  Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  ortho- 
dox in  belief,  finding  the  majority  of  the  town  were 
determined  to'  settle  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  would 
not  hear  to  the  proposals  made  to  them  by  the  church, 
took  advantage  of  the  then  recent  law,  and  twenty  in 
number  "signed  off"  to  the  Trinitarian  society  in 
Concord,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  D.  L.Southmayd, 
in  order  not  to  be  holden  to  pay  any  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  settling  or  supporting  a  minister  who  enter- 
tained religious  views  not  consistent  with  their  own. 

The  church  continued  to  hold  religious  meetings 
at  private  houses  on  Sabbath  days,  and  always  held 
their  communion  seasons  in  the  town. 

Efforts  were  put  forth  and  proposals  were  made  by 
the  church  to  bring  about'some  amicable  arrange- 
ment with  the  town,  in  order  that  a  union  of  feeling 
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between  church  and  town,  similar  to  what  had  ex- 
isted in  years  past,  might  exist  again  ;  but  all  to  no 
effect,  and  to  crown  the  whole,  the  town,  at  their  an- 
nual meeting,  in  March,  1830,  chose  a  committee  to 
take  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  church  into 
their  possession,  which  was  afterwards  reluctantly 
handed  over.  Finding  there  was  not  the  least  pros- 
pect of  effecting  a  union  with  the  Unitarian  element 
in  the  town,  a  sufficient  number  (twelve  in  all)  of 
those  who  had  previously  formed  themselves  into  a 
religious  society  known  as  the  Union  Calvinistic  So- 
ciety, and  who  were  also  legal  voters  in  the  town, 
applied  to  Jonathan  Prescott,  E°q.,  of  Westford,  to 
graut  a  warrant  in  due  form  of  law  to  Deacon  Jacobs, 
to  notify  all  the  male  members  of  said  society  to  meet 
at  the  house  of  Capt.  Aaron  Fletcher,  on  Saturday, 
November  20,  1830,  at  one  o'clock  p.m.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  according  to  law,  and  choosing  all 
necessary  officers  to  manage  the  business  of  said 
society. 

The  meeting  was  called  at  the  lime  and  place 
above-mentioned,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  who  issued  the  warrant. 

Mr.  Samuel  Boynton  was  chosen  moderator,  when 
the  following  officers,  who  were  also  the  first  officers 
of  the  society,  were  chosen :  Clerk,  John  Jacobs ; 
Treasurer  and  Collector,  John  Jacobs;  Prudential 
Committee,  Harris  Bingham,  John  Jacobs  and  Reu- 
ben Foster.  Twenty  male  members  then  signed  the 
constitution  of  the  society,  and  the  above  date,  viz., 
November  20,  1830,  will  be  remembered  as  the  date 
when  the  Union  Calvinistic  Society  was  organized. 

Money  was  raised  by  subscription  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  church  ;  and  it  was  voted  by  the  society, 
February  28,  1831,  to  build  a  house  of  worship  thirty 
feet  long,  twenty-eight  feet  wide  and  fifteen  feet  high, 
which  was  completed  early  in  the  fall  of  1832,  at  an 
expense  of  nearly  $800. 

Arrangements  were  made  and  the  house  was  dedi- 
cated to  God  and  the  purposes  of  religious  worship 
October  4,  1832.  Rev.  Mr.  Blanchard,  of  Lowell, 
preached  the  dedicatory  sermon,  and  meetings  con- 
tinued to  be  held  for  a  space  of  three  days  afterwards, 
with  favorable  results  to  the  church  and  society. 

The  buildiug  was  located  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Common,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  same  location 
as  that  occupied  by  the  Orthodox  church  at  the  pres- 
sent  date.  The  land  surrounding  it,  and  on  which 
the  church  stands,  in  area  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  more 
or  less,  was  leased  by  said  society  for  a  term  of  999 
years,  of  Mr.  Isaac  Duren,  with  the  express  under- 
standing that  said  society  would,  within  the  space  of 
two  years,  erect  a  building  on  said  premises  to  be 
consecrated  to  the  solemn  worship  of  Almighty  God, 
and  that  the  doctrines  supported  shall  be  the  same  as 
were  embodied  and  maintained  by  the  first  settlers  of 
this  country,  and  which  are  now  called  Orthodox,  or 


Evangelical,  being  the  same  as  said  society  did  at 
that  time  openly  profesp. 

Said  lease  is  dated  April  6, 1831,  the  terms  of  which 
were  that  the  sum  of  $20  rent  should  be  paid  upon  the 
delivery  of  the  lease,  and  afterward  the  sum  of  one 
cent  for  each  and  every  year  during  the  existence  of 
said  lease. 

The  pulpit  was  supplied  for  a  time  by  varioua 
clergymen  who  were  hired,  and  it  was  on  the  22d  day 
of  April,  1833,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  church  and 
society,  that  a  unanimous  vote  was  passed  to  call  the 
Rev.  Abel  Patten  to  settle  with  them  in  the  Gospel 
ministry,  and  the  call  concludes  with  the  following 
terms  and  conditiona,  viz.  :  "  And,  that  you  may  be 
in  a  good  measure  free  from  worldly  cares  and  avoca- 
tions, we,  as  a  church  and  society,  do  hereby  promise 
and  oblige  ourselves  to  furnish  you  with  board,  a 
room,  fuel,  lights,  etc.,  the  use  of  horse  and  chaise, 
when  necessary,  and  to  pay  you  annually,  in  addition 
to  $100  from  the  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  the 
sum  of  $200  in  regular  quarterly  payments,  during  a 
period  of  two  years."  ^ 

The  foregoing  invitation  was  accepted,  and  an  ec- 
clesiastical council  was  convened  just  one  month 
later,  or  on  the  22d  of  the  following  May,  and  the 
Rev.  Abel  Patten  was  installed  the  first  pastor  of  the 
new  society. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  have  subse- 
quently served  the  church  and  society  as  pastor,  with 
the  date  of  their  engagement : 

Bev.  Preserred  Smith *.   .   .  initalled  Aiigant  31,  1836 

KeT.  George  W.  Tliompson iDatuUedJuly  16,  1845 

BeT.  Sotk  W.  Baoiater installed  April  27, 1848 

Rev.  John  Lawreuce iDatalled  May  5,  18.S3 

Bev.  Josiah  Ballard inatulled  September  15, 1869 

Bev.  William  II.  Dowden installed  Febmarj  13, 1860 

Bev.  Moses  Patten installed  October  27,  1870 

Bev.  Asa  Mann hired  1876 

Bov.  F.  M.  Spragne hired  1877-70 

Bev.  James  Walker hired  1879-88 

Bev.  Joseph  Haiumond hired  1889 

A  parsonage  was  built  by  the  society  in  the  year 
1848,  at  an  expense  of  $1700.  Three  bells  have  been 
owned  by  the  society,  the  first  of  which  was  bought  in 
the  year  1851.  The  first  two  became  cracked  ;  the 
one  in  use  at  the  present  time  was  purchased  in  the 
year  1867.  Repairs  were  made  on  the  meeting-house 
in  the  year  1866  to  the  amount  of  $907.08,  and  in 
1882  extensive  repairs  were  made,  costing  $1700,  after 
which  the  building  was  rededicated  August  20, 1882 ; 
the  dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Russell 
H.  Conwell  before  a  crowded  house. 

A  fund  of  $7000  was  lefl  the  society  by  the  will  of 
the  late  Abel  Taylor,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
used  for  the  support  of  preaching. 

January  1,  1890,  the  church  numbered  fifty-seven 
members  in  good  and  regular  standing — twelve  males 
aqd  forty-five  females— eleven  of  whom  were  non- 
residents. 
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■     CHAPTER   LV. 
DUNSTABLE. 

BY   REV.   HENRY  M.    TERKINS. 
P,  aent  conilitioa  of  the  Toan — Topfigraplnj — DtiMtiieFa  hilerests. 

Not  many  towns  in  our  Commonwealth  of  the  size 
of  Dunstable  can  present  a  history  richer  in  varied 
material. 

Descendants  of  the  early  settlers  have  an  interest 
in  the  remote  history  of  the  town.  The  general 
reader,  however,  shares  with  them  in  a  desire  to  know 
its  present  condition. 

Dunstable  is  located  in  the  northerly  part  of  Mid- 
dlesex County,  and  is  one  of  the  border  towns  of  the 
State.  Nashua,  N.  H.,  joins  it  on  the  north  ;  Tyngs- 
borough  on  the  east  and  southeasi ;  Grolon  on  the 
south,  and  Pepperell  on  the  west. 

The  town  is  naturally  healthful,  and  the  climate 
promotive  of  vigor  and  hardihood,  as  a  few  examples 
will  show.  ^ 

Among  recent  deaths  was  that  of  Mr.  Benajah 
Parkhurst,  a  much  respected  citizen.  He  died  at.  the 
age  of  ninety-four.  Far  several  winters  previous 
he  was  accustomed  to  saw  most  of  the  wood  u.sed  in 
his  family.  He  was  a  skillful  carpenter,  and  in  his 
prime  was  noted  for  coolness  and  self-possession  when 
walking  on  lofty  beams.  Mr.  James  Woodward, 
another  valued  citizen,  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight.  He  was  able  to  perform  much  of  the  work 
at  his  grist-mill  till  wiihin  a  year  of  his  death. 
Among  other  feats  of  his  youthful  days  was  a  walk 
to  Boston,  the  distance  of  thirty-three  miles.  After 
having  attended  to  his  business  he  returned  to  Dun- 
stable the  same  day.  He  reached  home  after  dark, 
but  not  too  late  for  a  good  night's  rest.  Among  liv- 
ing representatives  is  Mr.  Jonas  Kendall,  the  skillful 
and  well-known  civil  engineer.  Though  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Framingham,  he  has  evidently  carried  with 
him  the  vigor  of  his  native  air.  At  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  his  services  were  in  demand  for  the  inspection  of 
reservoirs  and  the  supervision  of  new  and  important 
works  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Mr.  Andrew 
Spaulding,  about  seventy  years  of  age,  is  an  active 
man  in  religious  and  business  circles  in  Grolon, 
Mass. 

As  a  summer  resort  Dunstable  possesses  some  rare 
attractions.  From  several  localities  of  the  town  wide 
views  are  obtained.  Though  not  a  hilly  town,  as 
compared  with  some  places  in  New  Hampshire  or 
Vermont,  the  surface  is  undulating,  w^ith  now  and 
then  a  hill  of  considerable  height.  From  such  points 
charming  views  open  before  the  eye.  In  the  distance 
is  Mt.  Wachusett,  round  and  wooded.  The  interven- 
ing landscape  presents  many  beautiful  hills  and 
dales,  dotted  with  peaceful  farms,  pleasant  home- 
steads and  an  occasional  spire  pointing  heavenward. 
Many  of  the  New  Hampshire  hilk  can  be  clearly  seen. 


and  among  them,  on  a  bright  day,  noble  Monadnock's 
lofty  peak.  In  another  direction  is  the  smiling 
Merrimar,  and  Lowell  with  its  teeming  industries. 

Dr.  Walter  Wesaeihoeft,  of  Cambridge,  a  man  of 
wide  observation,  has  recently  purchased  land  with 
the  intent  of  building.  His  family  have  boarded  in 
the  place  for  several  summers.  He  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  come  during  that  season  as  often  as  the 
claims  of  professional  duty  would  permit.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  town,  mostly  occupied  with  farming 
interests,  have  not  given  thought  to  the  subject  of 
making  this  place  a  summer  resort.  Yet  many  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  town  possesses  natural 
advantages  in  that  respect.  It  is  near  several  large 
centres,  yet  removed  from  their  bustle  and  noise.  An 
early  train  takes  passengers  to  Boston,  where  nearly 
the  whole  day  can  be  spent  before  returning  on  the 
evening  train.  The  Dunstable  station  of  the  Na.shua, 
Acton  and  Boston  Railroad  is  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  village.  The  station  at  Tyngsborough,  on  the 
Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  is  three  and  a  half  miles 
distant. 

Dunstable  has  several  beautiful  hills  which  di- 
versify the  beauty  of  its  scenery. 

Flat  Rock  Hill,  in  the  northerly  part  of  the 
town,  commands  a  fine  view  of  Salmon  Brook.  It  is 
now  sending  forth  its  wealth  of  granite.  Within  about 
a  year,  Lemay  &  Tetro  have  been  operating  a  quarry 
quite  near  the  railroad  track,  by  which  there  is 
direct  transportation  to  their  granite  works  in 
Nashua,  N.  H. 

Blanchard's  Hill  rises  west  of  the  former  and  is 
a  favorite  resort  for  berry  parties  in  the  summer. 
From  its  summit  may  be  seen  several  distant  church 
spires.  A  cool,  clear  trout-brook  makes  its  way  at 
the  base  of  this  hiil. 

On  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  Salmon  Brook 
rises  a  well-cultivaied  eminence,  over  which  extends 
one  of  the  roads  to  Nashua.  The  southerly  part  is 
called  RoBY  and  the  northerly  part  Kendall  Hill. 
On  this  elevation  there  are  a  number  of  thrifty  farms. 

Directly  east  of  this  is  the  wooded  eminence  called 
Nutting's  Hill,  which  has  the  height  of  two  hundred 
feet  and  affords  a  delightful  prospect  of  the  surround- 
ing country. 

Forest  Hill  is  in  the  southeast  angle  of  the  town. 
It  is  the  highest  point  of  land  in  Dunstable,  and  was 
made  a  station  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the 
State.  A  splendid  view  is  here  obtained  of  the 
Tyngsborough  forests,  of  the  Merrimack  River,  and  of 
Lowell  in  the  east,  while  toward  the  west,  distant 
towns  and  mountains  in  New  Hampshire  can  be 
seen.     A  good  road  extends  nearly  to  the  summit. 

Horse  Hill,  partly  in  Groton,  overlooks  Massa- 
poag  Pond  and  the  valley  of  Unquety  Brook  ;  and 
Wall  Hill,  near  the  preceding  elevation,  was 
divided  for  the  railroad  bed,  when  a  fine  specimeu 
of  blue  clay  was  brought  to  light,  wiiich  may  prove 
serviceable. 
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HoDND  Meadow  Hill,  in  the  northwesterly  part 
of  the  town,  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  circumstances  that  when  Groton  was  assaulted 
by  the  Indians  during  Philip's  War,  a  pack  of  hounds, 
used  by  the  English,  pursued  some  of  the  savages  to 
this  hill,  on  which  two  of  them  were  slain. 

Sr.ATESTONE  HiLL  is  a  picturesque  height  on  the 
right  bank  of  Nashua  River,  composed  of  slatestone, 
and  covered  largely  with  timber. 

SpacTACLE  Hill,  so  named  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  pair  of  spectacles,  rises  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  town  and  exteuds  into  Nashua,  N.  H.  A  fevr 
other  hills  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  town  and  furnish 
a  variety  of  soil. 

Water  Supply. — The  town  is  well  supplied  with 
water.  In  addition  to  the  siiw-niills  now  operated, 
there  are  several  places  where  good  water-power 
might  be  utilized. 

The  chief  tributary  of  Nashua  River  from  Dunstable 
is  Unqwty,  once  called  Unqwtyiiassct  Brook,  a  little 
mill-stream. 

The  central  part  of  the  town  is  well  drained  by  th  e 
Salmon  Brook,  a  valuable  stream  that,  Howing  fro  m 
Massapoag  Pond,  |)ursMes  a  northerly  course  through 
the  Lower  Massapoag  Pond,  and  dividing  the  town- 
ship nearly  in  the  middle,  empties  into  the  Merri- 
mac  River  at  what  is  called  the  "Harbor,"  in 
Nashua.  It  receives  two  tributaries  from  the  west, 
one  of  which,  called  flames  Brook,  furnishes  motive- 
power  for  Mr.  George  Parkhurst's  saw-mill.  The  an- 
cestors of  Mr.  Parkhursfowne<t  and  occupied  the  same 
land  datins  from  a  remote  period.  Now  there  are 
those  of  the  si.sth  generation  living  there.  The  other 
trilmtary,  known  as  .Joint  (inisx  Brnok,  after  receiving 
the  water  of  Spring  I?rook,  turns  the  grist  and  saw- 
mill of  Mr.  Daniel  Swallow.  This  mill  is  operated 
both  by  water-power  and  steam.  The  gross  receipts 
of  the  business  in  a  year's  time  amount  to  ;f  10,000. 

Black  Brook  Hows  into  Salmon  Brook  from  the 
east,  and  on  being  augmented  by  two  or  three  small 
streams,  forms  motive-power  for  the  grist  and  saw- 
mill now  owned  by  the  Woodward  estate,  near  the 
centre  of  the  town.  Work  is  well  done  at  all  these 
mills  ami  at  the  lowest  curreut  rales. 

There  is  a  fine  mill  privilege  on  the  Salmon  Brook, 
where  it  issues  from  Massaiwag  Pond  at  what  is  called 
"  The  Gulf."  There  is  here  a  dam,  ten  feet  in  height, 
over  which  at  present  the  water  pa.sses  uselessly.  Any 
company  with  manufacturing  interest  in  view,  but 
undecided  a.s  regards  location,  would  do  well  to  make 
inquiry  about  this  mill  privilege. 

Jlassapoag  Pond,  having  an  area  of  more  than 
one  hundred  acres,  lies  partly  in  DunsUible,  Tyngs- 
borough  and  Groton.  It  is  formed  by  the  waters  of 
Cowpen  Brook  from  Groton.  A  stone  post  on  an 
islaud  iu  the  westerly  part  of  the  pond  marks  the 
boundary  of  these  several  towns. 

The  industrial   interests  of  the   town  are,  for    the 
most  part,  agricultural,  and  in  this  respect  the  source 
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of  greatest  income  is  from  milk-producing.  A  car 
stands  ready  at  the  railroad  station  and  takes  about 
800  gallons  to  Boston  every  morning,  leaving  at  seven 
o'clock.  The  business  of  the  car  is  owned  by  Tower, 
Whitcomb  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  is  conducted  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Porter,  of  Dunstable. 

The  village  is  very  pleasantly  located,  with  diverg- 
ing roads  centering  near  the  store  and  post-office. 

The  store  is  kept  by  Mr.  Owen  P.-irkhurst,  who  has 
an  assortment  of  such  goods  as  are  usually  kept  in  a 
country  store.  He  aims  to  please  his  customers  in 
regard  to  price  and  quality  of  goods,  and  thus  gives 
general  satisfaction.  The  postmaster  is  Mr.  Libni 
Parker.  He  has  held  the  office  for  several  years.  It 
is  conceded  to  him  by  general  consent,  regardless  of 
political  preferences.  Mr.  Parker  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  duties  of  his  office.  Nearly  opposite  the 
store  is  the  Congregational  Church,  of  which  Rev. 
Henry  M.  Perkins  has  been  pastor  for  nearly  five 
years.  This  church  is  enjoying  a  fair  degree  of  pros- 
perity. The  edifice  has  recently  been  much  im- 
proved and  beautified.  Rooms  have  been  added  to 
the  vestry  for  religious  and  social  purposes.  Public 
worship  in  this  church  is  regularly  observed  every 
Sabbath. 

The  only  other  religious  society  in  active  opera- 
tion is  the  Universalist.  At  present  the  members  of 
this  parish  worship  in  Parker's  Hall.  Services  are 
fre(|uently  held. 

Miss  Clara  P.  Jewett  is  librarian  of  the  growing 
and  well-kept  town  library,  which  now  contains  1800 
volumes. 

There  are  five  school  districts  in  the  town.  In 
view  of  the  small  number  of  scholars  in  two  of  these, 
it  has  for  some  years  been  deemed  best  to  hold  the 
schools  in  three  districts.  The  town  affords  trans- 
portation for  scholars  from  the  smaller  districts  to 
the  schools  of  the  adjoining  larger  ones.  Good  com- 
mon school  advantages  are  thus  afforded  ;  yet  it  is 
hoped  by  some  that  the  town  will,  at  a  future  day, 
concentrate  its  educational  work  in  one  central 
graded  school  which  will  accommodate  all  its  schol- 
ars. 

At  present  William  P.  Proctor  is  town  clerk,  Ar- 
thur N.  Hall  treasurer,  Daniel  Swallow,  Dexter  But- 
terfield  and  George  W.  Chaney  are  selectmen,  and 
Henry  J.  Tolles,  Jonas  C.  Kendall  and  Martha  A. 
Davis  are  School  Committee. 

Mr.  James  M.  Swallow  was  elected  in  the  fall  of 
1889  Representative  to  the  General  Court  from  the 
Thirty-first  District.  He  was  bom  April  14,  1821,  is 
one  of  the  largest  land-holders  of  the  town,  and  is 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  City  Savings  Bank  in 
Na.shua,  N.  H. 

Mention  should  not  be  omitted  of  our  beautiful 
granite  drinking  fountain,  conveniently  located  at 
the  centre  of  the  village.  It  is  an  ornament  of  which 
any  town  might  justly  be  proud.  This  was  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Jonas  H.  French,  of  Boston,  and   was  esti- 
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mated  to  cost  over  $1000.  The  ancestors  of  Mr, 
French  were  from  Dunstable.  The  gift  was  granted 
on  condition  that  the  town  should  undertake  the  ex- 
pense of  bringing  water.  This  condition  was  gladly 
accepted.  The  water  is  brought  in  iron  pipes  from 
Chaney's  Hill,  the  distance  of  half  a  mile. 

A  general  impression  being  thus  gained  of  the  town 
in  its  present  condition,  our  thoughts  may  now  be 
directed  to  such  facts  and  circumstances  as  pertain  to 
its  early  history  and  to  the  intervening  years.  Much 
of  the  information  given  in  the  following  chapters  is 
baaed  upon  the  full  and  reliable  "  History  of  Dunsta- 
ble," by  Rev.  Elias  Nason,  published  in  1877. 


CHAPTER    LVI. 

DUNSTABLE— 1,1  ontinveil). 

ORIGIN  AND  E.VRLY  SETTI-EMENT — 1  K4.'>-]  7'2o. 
Some  New  England  towns  were  founded  immedi 
ately  on  the  landing  of  the  colonists,  out  of  lands  ] 
conferred  on  them  by  their  charter.  Others  were  j 
made  up  by  grants  of  land  to  an  offshoot  from  the 
parent  colony,  whose  enterprise  prompted  to  the  or- 
ganization of  a  new  town.  Others  owed  their  origin 
to  grants  of  land  which  at  different  dates  were  made 
to  individuals  and  corporations,  for  farms  and  other 
purposes,  these  grants  being  afterwards  consolidated 
into  townships.  The  town  organization  known  as 
Dunstable  affords  an  example  of  this  last-mentioned 
class.  It  comprised  some  of  the  best  portions  of  New 
England.  The  owners  of  these  extensive  farms  were 
for  the  most  part  leading  men  in  the  Colony  of  Mass- 
achusetts Bay  ;  and,  having  conferred  together,  they 
presented  to  the  General  Court  a  petition  asking  to  be 
incorporated  as  a  town,  in  order  that  as  such  they 
might  be  of  greater  service  to  the  country.  This 
petition  was  granted  by  the  General  Court  on  the  16th 
day  of  October,  1673. 

Capt.  Jonathan  Danfortb,  of  Billerica,  a  noted  land 
surveyor,  was  appointed  to  make  a  plan  of  the  new 
territory.  He  completed  the  survey  in  May,  1674, 
and  thus  described  the  boundaries  : 

"  It  Uetb  upon  both  sides  of  the  Memmack  River,  on  the  Nashaway 
Hirer.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  South  by  Chetmsford,  by  Groton  line,  part- 
ly by  coantry  land.  The  westerly  line  runs  doe  north  until  you  come 
to  Soubegan  River,  to  a  bill  called  Dram  Cup  Hill,  to  a  great  pine  near 
to  ye  said  river  at  ye  northwest  corner  of  C'harlestown  School  farm, 
bounded  by  Souhegan  Kiver  on  the  North,  and  on  the  east  side  Meni- 
maclc  it  begina  at  a  great  stone  which  was  supposed  to  be  nearthe  north- 
east comer  of  Mr.  Brenton's  land,  and  from  thence  it  runs  south-south- 
eaat  six  miles  to  a  pine  tree  marked  *  F,*  standing  within  sight  of 
Beaver  Brook  ;  thence  it  runs  two  i^egreee  west  of  south  four  miles  and 
a  quarter,  which  reached  to  the  south  side  of  Henry  Kimball's  farm  at 
Jeremie's  Hill;  thence  from  ye  aouth-east  angetl  of  said  farm,  it  runs 
two  degrees  and  a  quarter  weatward  of  the  south,  near  to  the  head  of 
Long  Pond,  which  lieth  at  ye  bead  of  Edward  Colburn'a  farm,  and  thus 
it  is  bounded  by  ye  said  pond  and  ye  head  of  said  Colbom'a  farm  ;  tak- 
ing  in  Capt.  Scarlett's  farm  so  as  to  cloae  again,  all  which  is  sufficiently 
bounded  and  de«crihed. 

■■  Dunitsble,  May,  1G74." 


This  tract  of  land  embraced  about  two  hundred 
square  miles,  and  included  what  are  now  the  towns  of 
Dunstable  and  Tyngsborough,  and  parts  of  the  towns 
of  Dracut,  Groton,  Pepperell  and  Townsend,  Mass., 
together  with  the  city  of  Nashua,  the  towns  of  HoUis. 
Hudson  and  sections  of  the  towns  of  Brookline,  Mll- 
Ibrd,  Amherst,  Merrimac,  Londonderry,  Litchfield 
and  Pelhara,  N.  H. 

In  no  town  of  this  Commonwealth  were  the  lands 
taken  up  by  more  noted  men,  who,  though  not  all  ac- 
tual settlers,  still  exercised  a  favorable  influence  on 
the  new  plantation.  Among  the  grantes  weree  the 
brave  Gov.  John  Endecott,  who  held  the  highest  mil- 
itary office  in  the  colony;  and  William  Brenlon,  a 
noted  fur-trader,  and  subsefiuently  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island. 

The  new  town  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  in 
compliment  to  Jlrs.  Mary,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Edward 
Tyng,  who  emigrated  from  Dunstable,  England,  about 
1631,  Hud  whose  son,  Jonathan,  became  possessor  of  a 
large  tract  of  Unu  in  what  ia  now  the  town  of  Tyngs- 
borough. The  old  English  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  in  Bedfordshire, 
fighteen  miles  south-southwest  of  Bedford,  and  ten 
miles  east- 111 irtlieast  of  the  Boxraore  Station  of  the 
London  and  Northwestern  Railway.  The  name  "  Dun- 
stable" is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  Dun, 
a  notorious  robber,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  ; 
by  others,  and  more  plausibly,  it  is  traced  to  the 
words  "  dun,"  a  hilly  place,  and  "  staple,"  a  mart. 
The  English  town  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  straw  plat  bonnets  and  hats.  A  certain  kind  of 
straw  braid  in  Massachusetts  also  long  bore  the  name 
of  "  Dunstable." 

In  the  old  English  town  the  Norman  kings  had  a 
palace,  and  it  was  in  the  same  town  that  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  in  10.53,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  di- 
vorce between  Henry  VIII.  and  Katharine  of  Ara- 
gon.  The  early  parish  register  furnishes  no  record 
of  the  families  which  emigrated  to  America.  The 
citizens  of  the  younger  Dunstable,  however,  fond- 
ly cherish  the  fact  of  their  English  ancestry  ;  while 
the  citizens  of  old  Dunstable  have  expressed  a  kindly 
interest  in  its  New  England  namesake. 

In  this  early  period  dense  forests  covered  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  region.  The  growth  of  timber  con- 
sisted mostly  of  pine,  oak,  walnut,  maple  and  birch. 
A  few  clearings  had  been  made  in  which  the  Indians 
had  planted  maize,  beans  and  squashes.  The  region 
was  well  watered  by  the  Merrimac,  the  Nashua,  the 
Souhegan  and  the  Nissitisset  Rivera,  together  with 
their  numerous  tributaries,  and  several  large  ponds 
frequented  by  fowl  and  abounding  with  fish.  The 
beaver,  otter,  mink  and  muskrat  were  found.  Some- 
times bears  and  wolves  ranged  through  the  forests, 
and  their  peltries  gave  rich  inducement  to  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  huntsman.  In  the  fishing  season  the 
Indians  were  accustomed  to  meet  near  some  waterfall, 
where  they  built  their  wigwams  and  performed  their 
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savage  rite3.  Occasionally  a  trading-post  could  be 
found,  as  that  of  Cromwell.  The  woodman's  axe  was 
sometimes  heard  resouuding  through  the  forest. 

The  name  of  the  first  white  settler  is  not  certainly 
known.  Tradition  claims  that  John  Cromwell,  from 
Boston,  came  to  what  is  now  Tyngsborough  as  early 
as  1665,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Indians. 
These  savages  could  not  have  been  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  early  white  settlers,  had  their  judg- 
ment rested  wholly  upon  him  as  a  representative.  It 
is  said,  he  used  his  foot  as  a  pound-weight  in  buying 
peltries  of  the  natives;  but  he  nas  soon  detected  in 
the  dishonest  proceeding  and  came  near  forfeiting 
his  life.  A  party  of  the  Pennacook  Indians  whom 
he  had  thus  defrauded  came  down  the  river  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  ;  hearing  of  their  approach,  he  saved 
his  life  by  flight. 

It  is  probable  some  tracts  of  land  were  settled  be- 
fore this  period  ;  perhaps  about  the  time  the  grant  of 
land  at  Nanticook  was  made,  in  1656,  to  William 
Brenton. 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1657,  Simon  VVillard, 
Thomas  Henchman,  Ensign  Thomoa  Wheeler  and 
William  Brenton  bought  the  exclusive  right  of 
trading  with  the  Indians.  The  sum  paid  for  this 
right  was  £25.  Settlements  were  doubtless  made 
soon  afterwards.  Some  of  the  farmers  signed  the  pe- 
tition for  incorporation  in  1673. 

Previous  to  the  division  of  their  land  the  proprie- 
tors wisely  entered  into  a  written  agreement,  by 
which  every  actual  settler  was  to  have  a  house- lot  of 
ten  acres,  with  an  additional  acre  for  every  4;20  of  per- 
sonal estate  he  might  possess.  None  were  to  have  a 
house-lot  of  more  than  thirty-acres;  while  the  remain- 
der of  the  common  land  was  to  be  divided  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  respective  house-lots.  A  thirty- 
acre  house-lot  entitled  the  holder  to  six  hundred 
acres  of  the  common  land. 

The  intent  of  this  arrangement  is  thus  given  in  th^ 
compact :  "  Y'  we  may  live  in  love  and  peace  together, 
we  do  agree,  y'  whatever  fence  we  do  make,  either 
about  corn-fields,  orchards,  or  gardens,  shall  be  a  suf- 
ficient four  rail  fence,  or  y'  which  is  equivalent, 
whether  hedge,  ditch,  or  stone-wall,  or  of  loggs ;  and 
if  any  person  sustain  damage  through  the  deficiency 
of  their  own  fences  not  being  according  to  order,  he 
shall  bear  his  own  damage."  This  wise  provision 
doubtless  promoted  good  will  among  the  early  settlers. 
Emigration  set  in  rapidly  to  the  new  and  hopeful 
town.  Most  of  the  settlements  were  begun  along  the 
pleasant  margin  of  Salmon  Brook,  and  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Merrimac  River.  The  safety  of  the  in- 
habitants was  greatly  promoted  by  the  erection  of  a 
garrison-house. 

The  Indians  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  a  plague 
which  occurred  several  years  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  therefore  found  it  for  their  advantage 
generally  to  avoid  war  with  the  early  English  set- 
tlers. 


The  Indians  throughout  this  region  were  divided 
into  four  principal  tribes. 

These  Indians  dwelt  in  wigwams,  wore  the  skins  of 
animals,  and  subsisted  on  fish  and  game,  of  which 
there  was  a  great  abundance — Indian  corn,  beans  and 
squashes  were  also  leading  articles  of  food,  and  were 
cultivated  by  the  women,  who  used  a  clam  shell  for  a 
hoe. 

Their  skin  was  copper-colored ;  their  hair  long, 
straight  and  black.  Their  feet  were  protected  by 
moccasin,  made  of  untanned  deer-skin.  Their  cur- 
rency consisted  of  shells  called  wampum.  Their 
weapons  were  the  tomahawk,  the  bow  and  arrow  and 
the  scalping-knife. 

Their  language  was  rough  and  guttural,  a  few 
words,  such  as  "  Nashua"  and  "  Miantonimo,"  being 
excepted.  They  had  some  vague  notion  of  a  Supreme 
Power,  and  recognized  the  sacredness  of  a  just  agree- 
ment. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  condition  and  character  of 
those  untutored  beings  with  whom  the  early  white, 
settlers  were  called  to  deal.  The  great  chief  Passa- 
conaway  figured  among  the  Indians  of  that  age.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Gov.  John  Winthrop  as  early  as 
1632.  In  164^  he  submitted  himself  with  his  people 
to  the  government  of  Massachusetts. 

Rev.  John  Eliot,  noted  aa  a  missionary,  began  la- 
bors among  the  Indians  at  Nonatum  (now  Newton) 
in  1646,  and  soon  afterward  went  to  Concord  and 
Wamesit.  On  his  second  visit  to  the  latter  place, 
which  occurred  in  1648,  he  met  a  largecompany  of  the 
natives,  who  had  come  to  fish  at  the  falls  in  the  Con- 
cord and  Merrimac  Rivers,  and  he  improved  the 
opportunity  to  make  known  some  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Christian  religion.  For  his  text  he  took  Mal- 
achi  1 :  11,  with  slight  modifications,  as  follows  ; 
"  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of 
the  same,  thy  name  shall  be  great  among  the  In- 
dians ;  and  in  every  place  prayers  shall  be  made  to 
thy  name, — pure  prayers;  for  thy  name  shall  be  great 
among  the  Indiana."  Passaconaway,  who  would  not 
liaten  to  Mr.  Eliot  on  his  first  visit,  now  came  for- 
ward and  expressed  his  determination  to  pray  to  Grod 
and  to  persuade  his  sons  to  do  the  same. 

This  chief,  who  was  a  pow-wow  or  sorcerer,  and 
was  believed  by  the  natives  to  be  able  to  "  make  water 
bum,  rocks  move  and  trees  dance,"  desired  Mr.  Eliot, 
the  ensuing  year,  to  come  and  reside  with  his  people 
and  be  their  teacher.  Although  the  missionary  could 
not  accede  to  this  request,  he  continued  his  annual 
visits  to  the  Pawtuckets,  and  here  established  what 
was  called  his  fifth  "  praying-town  "  of  the  Indians. 
Possaconaway  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  last  a  faithful  friend  of  the  English. 
Some  time  previous  to  his  death  he  said  to  his  chil- 
dren and  friends :  ^ 

"  I  am  now  going  the  way  of  all  flesh,  or  am  ready 
to  die,  and  I  am  not  likely  to  see  you  meet  together 
any  more.     I  will  now  have  this  word  of  counsel  with 
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you,  that  you  may  take  beed  how  you  quarrel  with 
the  English ;  for  though  you  may  do  them  much 
mischief,  yet  assuredly  you  will  all  be  destroyed  and 
rooted  off  the  earth  if  you  do;  for  I  was  as  much  an 
enemy  to  the  Engliiih,  at  their  first  coming  into  these 
parts,  as  any  one  whatsoever,  and  did  try  all  ways 
and  means  possible  to  have  them  destroyed,  at  least 
to  have  prevented  thera  settling  down  here,  but  I 
could  no  way  effect  it ;  therefore  I  advise  you  never 
to  contend  with  the  English,  nor  make  war  with 
them." 

Mr.  Whit'.ier  thus  writes  of  the  black  arts  practiced 
by  Passaconaway : 

"  For  that  chief  had  magic  skill, 
ADd  a  Panisee'sdark  will 
Over  powers  of  good  and  ill, — 

Powers  which  blem  aod  powers  which  han. 
Wizzard  Lord  of  Pcanacook  I 
Chiefs  npon  their  war-pnths  shook 
When  they  met  the  steady  look 

Of  that  wise,  dark  mao.'* 

These  Indians  were  for  the  most  part  friendly  to  the 
whites,  yet  they  were  not  much  inclined  to  Christi- 
anity, and  Mr.  Eliot  never  succeeded  is  establishing 
a  church  among  them.  His  labors  resulted,  however, 
in  some  civilizing  influences,  and  among  his  converts 
were  not  only  the  chief,  Passaconaway,  but  his  son 
Wannalancet,  who  succeeded  to  the  rule  of  the  tribe 
on  the  death  of  his  father. 

In  May,  1674,  Mr.  Eliot  visited  Wamesit,  and 
preached  on  the  parable  of  the  virgin  (Matt.  12:  1- 
14),  in  the  house  of  Wannalancet,  who  soon  after 
made  this  declaration  : 

"Sirs,  you  have  been  pleased  for  years  past,  in  your  abundant  Iota, 
to  apply  yourselves  particularly  unto  me  and  my  people  to  exhort,  press 
and  persuade  us  to  pray  to  God.  I  am  very  tbankfull  to  you  for  your 
pains.  I  must  acknowledge  I  have  ail  my  days  been  used  to  pass  m  an 
old  canoe,  and  now  you  exhort  me  to  change  and  leave  my  old  canoe 
and  embark  in  a  new  one,  to  which  I  have  bitbertoo  been  unwilling,  hitt 
now  I  yield  up  myself  to  your  advice  and  enter  into  a  new  canoe,  and  do 
engage  to  pray  to  tiod  hereafter." 

Wamesit  at  this  time  contained  about  250  and  fifty 
men,  beside  women  and  children.  Only  a  few  build- 
ings had  been  erected  when  the  little  band  of  farm- 
ers received  the  startling  intelligence  that  their 
colony  waa  threatened  by  the  savages. 

Philip,  of  Pokanoket,  in  alliance  with  other 
sachems  of  New  England,  commenced  hostilities  in 
the  spring  of  1675.  Town  after  town  was  laid  in 
ruins  by  the  savage  foe.  In  view  of  the  great  number 
of  Indiana  and  their  acquaintance  with  the  territory, 
it  seems  remarkable  that  any  town  should  have  es- 
caped destruction. 

Dunstable,  an  outlying  frontier,  waa  peculiarly 
exposed.  The  feeling  of  insecurity  became  so  great 
that  the  inhabitants,  abandoning  their  little  fort,  the 
meeting-house  they  were  then  erecting  and  their 
dwelling-houses,  sought  protection  in  the  towns  of 
Chelmsford,  Concord,  Billerica  and  Boston. 

There  waa  one,  however,  who  stood  bravely  at  his 
post  through  the  whole  war,  and  therefore  is  Justly 
entitled  to  tbe,honor  of  being.the  first  permanent  set- 


tler of  the  town  of  Dun3table.  It  was  the  Hon. 
Jonathan  Tyng,  who  was  born  December  15,  1642. 
Mr.  Tyng's  house  stood  on  the  right  bar.k  of  the 
Merrimac  River,  nearly  opposite  Wicasuck  Island, 
and  about  one  mile  below  the  central  village  of 
Tyngsborough.  Fortifying  his  abode  as  best  he 
could,  and  sending  to  Boston  for  supplies,  this  brave 
pioneer  stood  alone  as  an  outpost  between  the  enemy 
and  the  settlements  below. 

After  destroying  as  many  as  thirteen  towns  and  six 
hundred  colonists,  the  crafty  Philip  was  shot  at 
Mount  Hope,  R.  I.,  Aug.  12,  1676,  and  the  war  was 
soon  brought  to  a  close. 

The  deserted  homes  and  farms  in  the  wilderness 
were  soon  reoccupied  after  the  close  of  the  war.  And 
the  various  apartment.'*  of  an  organized  community 
were  made  effective.  The  selectmen  were  invested 
with  more  power  than  at  the  present  day.  The  work 
of  selecting  a  minister  at  £50  per  annum  was  in- 
trusted to  them,  this  .salary  to  be  paid  in  money,  or 
if  otherwise,  one  third  more  was  to  be  added  thereto. 
John  Sollendine,  a  carpenter,  was  engaged  to  com- 
plete the  unfinished  meeting-house,  which  was 
probably  a  small  building  constructed  ot  logs  rnd 
supposed  tr>  have  stood  on  the  river  road,  a  short 
distance  from  the  present  northern  line  of  Tyngs- 
borough, and  not  far  from  Salmon  Brook.  It  was 
finished  in  167S,  but  there  is  no  account  of  any  dedi- 
cation. The  Rev.  Thomas  Weld  was  the  first  minister. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  (.College  in  1671,  and  com- 
menced preaching  in  Dunstabie  as  early  as  Msy, 
1679.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  .lohn 
Wilsoi:,  of  Medfield,  and  built  a  house  on  the 
ministerial  lot.  This  cim.sisted  of  thirty  acres,  aud 
entitled  the  occupant  to  the  use  of  six  hundred  acres 
of  the  undivided  territory. 

The  first  birth  mentioned  on  the  town  records,  and 
this  under  the  caption,  "Lambg  born  in  Dunstable," 
is  that  of  William,  .son  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  Tyng, 
born  April  22,  1670.  The  first  raarrisge  is  that  of 
John  Sollendine,  Aug.  2,  ItiS". 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  church  a  road 
was  laid  out  from  the  meeting-house  to  Cvroton 
Centre,  probably  on  the  old  Indian  trail,  as  far  as 
Massapoag  Pond,  at  least;  and  in  1687  the  town  was 
assessed  £1  12s.  3d.  to  aid  in  building  what  was  long 
called  "  the  Great  Bridge,"  over  the  Concord  River, 
near  "  the  Fordway,"  in  Billerica,  this  being  then  on 
the  main  route  of  travel  to  Boston.  At  a  town-meet- 
ing held  on  the  21st  of  May,  of  the  following  year, 
Samuel  Gould  was  chosen  "  dog  whipper  "  for  the 
meeting-honse — an  office  then  very  needful,  since  the 
country  was  infested  with  wild  animals  as  well  as 
[ndians,  and  as  a  means  of  protection  the  settler  used 
to  take  his  dog  and  gun  with  him  to  church.  The 
Bay  Psalm  Book  was  at  this  time  the  manual  of  song. 
The  words  of  the  Psalm  as 

'*  0,  all  yee  servants  of  the  Lord, 
Behold  the  Ijord  blese  yee  ; 
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Tee  who  within  Jehovah's  house 
I'  the  night  time  standing  t>ee,'* 

were  "  lined  out "  by  one  of  the  deacons,  and  sung 
to  some  such  tune  as  "  Hackney  "  or  "  York  tune," 
by  the  congregation  standing. 

The  great  English  Revolution  came  on  in  1688,  the 
hou^e  of  Stuart  fell,  a  contest  between  France  and 
England,  known  in  history  as  "  King  William's 
War,"  resulted.  The  French  Jesuits  instigated 
many  Indians  to  set  out  upon  the  war-path.  Along 
the  frontier  many  ravages  were  committed. 

An  attack  on  Dunstable  was  intended,  but  was 
averted  through  seasonable  information  given  by  two 
friendly  Indians  to  Major  Thomas  Henchman,  then 
commander  of  the  little  garrison  at  Pawtucket  Falls. 
Two  companies  were  promptly  sent  to  scour  the 
country  from  Lancaster  to  Dunstable.  The  danger 
to  which  the  few  settlers  in  this  frontier  plantation 
were  then  exposed,  and  the  sufferings  they  experi- 
enced, may  be  inferred  from  the  following  petition  in 
vol.  cvii.,  p.  230,  of  the  "  Massachusetts  Archives": 

"  Dunstable,  y  July  23,  1689. 
*'  To  the  Honortible  Goiienor  and  Counrill  X  Oooipauy  of  Representa- 
tires  uow  tueenibled  at  Boston  : — The  petition  u(  tlie  Inhabitants  of  Dun- 
stable humbly  sbeweth  that  wee  are  much  obliged  to  your  Honors  for 
your  last  supply  of  Men,  notwithstanding  finding  ouraelvea  stilt  weak 
and  unable  both  to  Iceep  our  Garrisons  iiud  tonend  men  out  to  get  hay  for 
our  Cattle,  without  doeiug  which  we  cannot  sut)siBt ;  wee  doe  therefore 
humbly  Intreat  your  Hotinure  to  seud  and  ."supply  us  with  twenty  foot- 
men for  the  Space  of  a  month  to  scout  about  the  towne  while  we  get  our 
hay  ;  and  the  towne  Iteing  very  bare  uf  provisions,  by  reneon  of  hilletint; 
souldiers  all  the  last  wiuter,  we  do",  therefore,  intreat  your  Honours  tn 
send  a  supply  of  meat,  for  bread  we  luin  supply,  and  without  this  hi-lp 
we  cannot  subsist,  but  must  b*^  forced  to  draw  of  and  leave  the  towne. 
Hoping  yonr  Honours  will  consider  us  in  this  request,  wee  Retuaine 
your  servants  ever  to  pray  for  you.  Subscribed  by  the  select  Men  in  the 
name  of  the  towne. 

"  John  Blancmarp, 
John  Lovlwell, 
ROBT.  Pabbis, 
Chbistopheb  Reed, 
Samdkl  Whitinu." 

Four  Indian  spies  were  seen  lurking  around  one  of 
the  garrisons  at  Dunstable  about  the  time  of  the  mas- 
sacre at  Dover,  yet,  through  the  promptitude  of  Major 
Henchman,  Jonathan  Tyng,  Sergeant  Varnum  and 
others,  no  attack  was  then  made  on  the  town. 

The  foe  again  appeared  on  the  morning  of  the  28tb 
of  the  same  month,  and  murdered  two  more  of  the 
people,  one  of  whom,  Obadiah  Perry,  as  we  have 
said,  had  been  allowed  to  hire  a  house  in  Billerica 
during  King  Philip's  War. 

Brave  and  hardy  as  the  original  settlers  were,  such 
was  their  exposed  situation,  and  such  the  havoc  of 
the  Indians  in  other  places,  that  by  the  year  1696 
nearly  two-thirds  of  them  had  abandoned  the  lown, 
and  on  this  account  the  State  made  an  abatement  of 
£50  to  the  town  for  such  as  had  deserted  it.  The 
same  reason  led  to  a  grant  of  £30  by  the  State  to  help 
the  town  support  the  minister. 

In  April,  1697,  the  noted  heroine,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Duston,  passed  through  the  town  in  a  canoe,  and  was 
kindly  entertained  by  Col.  Jonathan  Tyng.    She  was 


on  her  way  to  Boston  from  Contoocook,  N.  H.,  where 
she  had,  with  Mary  Neff  and  a  boy,  taken  tlie  scalps 
of  ten  Indians. 

The  first  grist-mill  in  town  was  owned  by  Samuel 
Adams,  and  was  established  at  "  The  Gulf,"  at  Mas- 
sapoag  Pond,  before  July,  1689,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  petition  for  men  to  defend  it: 

"July  y'  31,  1689.  The  humble  petission  of  the 
towne  of  Dunstable,  To  the  honerable  gouernor  & 
Councill  &  Company  of  the  Representatives  now  as- 
sembled ;  in  behalf  of  Samuell  Addams,  owner  of  a 
Corn  mill,  without  the  use  of  which  mill  the  Towne 
Cannot  Subsist,  And  therefore  we  doe  intreat  yonr 
honers  to  allow  such  a  number  of  men  as  may  be  able 
to  secure  it.  And  so  we  remain  your  humble  devotes 
ever  to  pray.  By  the  selectmen  in  the  name  of  the 
towne,  John  blanchard,  John  Lovevell,  Christopher 
Reed,  Samuel  Whiting,  Robert  Parris." 

In  point  of  popuiation,  Dunstable  was  at  this  time 
the  smallest  town  in  the  Province.  The  persevering 
efforts  of  Major  Jonathan  Tyng,  Lieut.  Samuel 
French,  John  Lovewell,  Samuel  Whiting,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Weld  prevented  it  from  being  again  aban-- 
doned. 

In  1702  the  town  was  called  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
its  honored  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Weld,  who  died 
on  the  9th  day  of  June,  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
cemetery  near  his  church. 

King  William's  War,  closed  by  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick  in  1698,  was  followed  by  a  brief  interval  of 
peace.  What  was  called  "  Queen  Anne's  War"  com- 
menced in  1702,  and  continued  ten  years,  involving 
the  colonists  in  many  conflicts  with  the  Indians,  who, 
as  usual,  took  part  with  the  French. 

Various  settlements  along  the  northeastern  frontier 
were  assaulted  by  the  French  and  Indians  during  the 
month  of  August,  1703.  More  than  two  hundred 
people  were  at  that  time  either  killed  or  led  into  cap- 
tivity. To  guard  against  these  acts  of  violence,  the 
government  offered  a  reward  of  £-10  for  every  Indian 
scalp  brought  in. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1704,  the  General  Court 
ordered  the  sum  of  £24  for  building  four  block  houses 
on  the  Merrimac  River,  "  one  in  Billerica,  two  in 
Chelmsford,  and  one  in  Dunstable." 

On  the  night  of  the  3d  of  July,  1706,  a  party  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  Mohawk  Indians  suddenly  as- 
saulted a  garrison-house,  in  which  Capt.  Pearson  and 
twenty  of  his  "  troopers"  had  been  posted.  The 
company  was  taken  by  surprise,  for  the  door  had  been 
left  open.  Mr.  Cummings  and  his  wife,  it  is  said,  had 
gone  out  at  the  close  of  the  day,  for  milking,  when 
the  Indians  shot  Mrs.  Cummings,  the  wound  proving 
fatal.  Mr.  Cummings  was  wounded,  and  taken  cap- 
tive. Rushing  into  the  house,  they  found  the  armed 
men.  The  amazement  of  the  Indians  and  soldiers 
was  mutual.  A  bloody  conflict  ensued,  during  which 
several  of  Capt.  Pearson's  men  were  either  killed  or 
wounded.    The  Indians  withdrawing,  set  fire  to  the 
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house  of  Daniel  Galusha,  living  on  Salmon  Brook. 
One  wom'&n  was  killed,  and  another  escaped  from  the 
flames  by  loosening  the  stones  around  a  small  window. 
A  party  of  these  Indians,  on  the  same  fatal  day, 
entered  the  garrison-house  of  Nathaniel  Blanchard, 
and  murdered  himself,  his  wife  Lydia,  his  daughter 
Susannah,  and  also  Mrs.  Hannah  Blanchard. 

The  Rev.  John  Pike,  of  Dover,  wrote  in  his  journals: 
"  The  whole  number  said  to  have  been  slain  in  Dun- 
stable at  this  time  was  nine  persons." 

The  noted  Joe  English  was  shot  by  the  enemy  near 
Holden's  Brook  on  the  27th  of  July,  1706.  He  and 
another  soldier  were  acting  as  a  guard  to  Capt.  Butter- 
field  and  his  wife,  who  were  passing  through  what  is 
now  Tyngsborough.  The  Indians  shot  the  horse  on 
which  these  people  were  riding,  and  then  taking  Mrs. 
Butterfield  captive,  while  her  husband  escaped,  pur- 
sued Joe  English,  firing  upon  him  until  he  fell, 
wounded  and  exhausted,  into  their  merciless  hands. 
He  well  knew  the  exquisite  torture  to  which  they 
would  subject  him,  and  so  provoked  them  with  some 
taunting  words  that  they  immediately  dispatched  him 
with  their  tomahawks.  His  widow  and  two  children 
received  agrant  of  money  from  the  government  because 
"  he  died  in  the  service  of  his  country."  He  was  brave, 
intelligent,  and  always  faithful  to  the  English  people. 
His  grandfather  was  Masconnomet,  Sagamore  of 
Agawam  (now  Ipswich). 

In  the  year  1711  there  were  seven  fortified  houses 
in  Dunstable,  and  they  were  named  as  follows: — Col. 
Jonathan  Tyng's,  Mr.  Henry  Farwell's,  Mr.  John 
Cnmmings",  Col.  Samuel  Whiting's,  Mr.  Thomas 
Lund's,  Queen's  ( Jarrison  and  Mr.  John  SoUendine's. 
Thirteen  families,  seven  males,  nineteen  soldiers, 
total  of  eighty-six  people. 

The  people,  reduced  to  so  small  a  number,  lived  in 
constant  dread  of  the  lurking  foe.  Their  time  was 
mostly  spent  in  the  garrisons,  and  but  little  improve- 
ment was  made  in  the  aspect  of  the  town.  They  wore 
plain  garments  of  their  own  making ;  their  fare  was 
very  frugal,  and  their  opportunities  for  mental  culti- 
vation very  limited.  As  they  ventured  forth  to  labor 
in  the  fields  they  found  the  loaded  musket  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment.  Their  crops  were  slender  and 
they  were  very  destitute  of  the  common  supplies  of 
life.  Had  not  fish,  game  and  berries  been  abundant 
they  would  have  been  compelled  to  leave  the  lands 
which  had  been  granted  to  them  and  to  return  into 
the  older  settlements. 

Peace  was  at  length  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
April  11,  1713;  the  doors  of  the  garrisons  at  Dun- 
stable were  opened,  and  the  hope  of  returning  pros- 
perity began  to  cheer  and  animate  the  people.  The 
town  increased  in  numbers.  Some  of  the  large  tracts 
of  land,  originally  granted,  were  sold  in  sections  for 
the  accommodation  of  small  farmers,  and  other  in- 
ducements were  held  forth  for  an  incoming  popula- 
tion. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.   Weld  the 


town  was  so  reduced  in  respect  to  population  as  to  be 
unable  then  to  settle  another  minister.  In  a  petition 
to  the  General  Court  March  8,  1703—1,  it  is  said  tliat 
the  inhabitants  "  can  never  hear  a  sermon  without 
traveling  more  than  twelve  miles  from  their  principal 
post."  In  answer  to  this  petition  the  Court  granted 
£20  towards  the  support  of  the  ministry. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Hunt,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parris,  the 
Rev.  Amos  Cheever,  the  Rev.  John  Pierpoiit  and  the 
Rev.  Enoch  Coffin  preached  successively.  Thus  one 
minister  afler  another  supplied  the  pulpit  at  Dun- 
stable until  .\ug.  20,  1720,  when  the  town  gave  a  call 
to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Prentice  (H.  C,  1714)  to  settle 
in  the  ministry,  with  the  same  salary  before  otlered  to 
Mr.  Coffin,  and  a  settlement  of  £100. 
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O'lidmud    MUlrlil   frtin    llir     l,iili,iiiii—Gru,vll,   ■■/   Ihe    Toim  —  iJImrrl,    uml 
ikhuol  Jjfiiira  — 17'2;1-170S. 

The  frontier  settlements  of  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire became  subject  to  frequent  depredations  from 
the  Indians,  who  were  instigated  by  Sebastian  Rale, 
the  celebrated  Jesuit.  His  headquarters  were  at  Nor- 
ridgewock.  Lieut.  Jabez  Fairbanks,  with  a  company 
having  in  it  several  men  from  Dunstable,  spent  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1724  in  searching  for  the  enemy 
on  Nashua  River  and  adjoining  localities. 

On  the  4th  of  September  some  French  and  Mohawk 
Indians  came  to  Dunstable  and  carried  captive  Na- 
than Cross  and  Thomas  Blanchard.  These  men  were 
getting  turpentine  in  the  pine  forest  along  the  north- 
erly margin  of  the  Nashua  River.  A  party  often  men 
or  more,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Ebene/.er  French,  at 
once  proceeded  in  their  pursuit.  One  of  tlie  number, 
Josiuh  Farwell,  warned  the  leader  to  beware  of  fall- 
ing into  an  ambuscade;  but  he,  too  venturesome,  re- 
plied, "  I  am  going  to  take  the  ilirect  path.  If  any  of 
you  are  not  afraid,  follow  me  !  " 

They  followed  him,  and  on  reaching  what  is  now 
Thornton's  Ferry,  on  the  ilerrimac  River,  they  were 
waylaid,  fired  upon  by  the  treacherous  foe,  and  all  the 
party,  excepting  Mr.  Farwell,  who  had  concealed  him- 
.self  in  some  bushes,  were  either  at  once  killed  or  taken 
captives. 

The  bodies  of  eight  of  those  killed  were  recovered, 
and  buried  in  one  grave.  The  names  of  seven  are 
given  in  the  Boston  News  Letter  as  follows  : — ■'  Lieut. 
Ebenezer  French,  Thomas  Lund,  Oliver  Farwell  and 
Ebenezer  Cummings,  of  Dunstable ;  Daniel  Baldwin 
and  John  Burbank,  of  Woburn  ;  and  Mr.  Johuson,  of 
Plaiufield."  The  name  of  the  other  man  was  Benja- 
min Carter.     Four  rude  headstones  in  the  old  ceme- 
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tery  at  Little's  Station,  not  far  north  of  the  State  line, 
commemorate  the  sad  event. 

Instigated  by  these  acts  of  Indian  barbarity,  it  was 
thought  best  to  carry  on  the  war  more  vigorously. 
Bountiea  for  scalps  were  again  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment and  volunteer  companies  were  formed. 

Favored  by  a  grant  from  the  Assembly,  Lovewell 
raised  a  company  of  thirty  men.  When  commissioned 
captain,  he  started  wit^  his  followers  on  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  wilderness.  On  the  10th  of  November 
his  lieutenant,  Josiah  Farwell,  received  at  Haverhill 
"  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds  and  one- half 
of  good  bread  "  for  the  use  of  soldiers,  and  on  the  19th 
of  December  they  fell  upon  an  Indian  trail  about 
forty-four  miles  above  "  Winnepisockee  Pond."  Com- 
ing to  a  wigwam  they  killed  and  scalped  an  Indian 
and  took  a  boy  about  fifteen  years  old  captive.  They 
returned  to  Boston  with  these  trophies,  and  it  is  re- 
corded by  the  News  Letter  of  January  7,  1725,  that 
"  the  lieutenant-governor  and  council  were  pleas>ed  to 
give  them  £50  over  and  above  £150  allowed  them  by 
law." 

The  intrepid  Lovewell,  thus  encouraged,  soon  raised 
another  volunteer  company  of  eighty-eight  men, 
among  whom  were  his  brother,  Zaccheus  Lovewell, 
Thomas  Colburn,  Peter  Powers,  Josiah  Cumraings, 
Henry  Farwell,  William  Ayers,  Samuel  Fletcher  and 
others,  of  Dunstable,  and  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1724-25,  set  forth  on  a  second  expedition  against  the 
Indiana. 

In  this  journey  he  came  up  with  the  enemy  near  a 
pond  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  branches  of  Salmon 
Falls  River,  now  in  the  town  of  Wakefield,  N.  H.  He 
killed  the  whole  party,  ten  in  all,  then  returned  to 
Boston  with  the  scalps  stretched  on  pole.t,  and  there 
claimed  the  bounty.  Penhallow  mentions  this  inci- 
dent of  the  march  :  "Our  men  were  well  entertained 
with  moose,  bear  and  deer,  together  with  salmon  trout, 
some  of  which  were  three  feet  long  and  weighed 
twelve  pounds  apiece." 

On  the  15th  day  of  April,  1725,  Lovewell,  with  a 
band  of  forty-seven  men,  left  Dunstable  with  the  de- 
sign of  attacking  the  Pequakets,  under  the  noted 
Sachem  Paugus,  whose  headquarters  were  in  a  beauti- 
ful valley  on  the  Saco  River,  in  what  ia  now  the  town 
of  Fryeburg,  Maine.  The  distance  was  more  than 
two  hundred  miles,  and  the  country  to  be  traversed 
a  dreary  wilderness,  with  occasionally  an  Indian  trail 
or  the  track  of  some  wild  beast. 

Such  an  adventure  demanded  men  accustomed  to 
hardship,  fearless  of  peril,  and  such  were  Lovewell 
and  his  comrades. 

After  marching  some  distance,  Toby,  a  Mohawk 
Indian,  becoming  lame,  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
plantation.  On  reaching  Contoocook,  William  Cum- 
mings,  of  Dunstable,  being  disabled  by  a  wound  pre- 
viously received  from  the  Indians,  was  sent  back  in 
charge  of  one  of  his  kinsmen. 

When  the  company  reached  the  westerly  shore  of 


the  Great  Ossipee  Lake,  Benjamin  Kidder,  being  un- 
able to  proceed  farther,  was  left  under  the  care  of  the 
surgeon,  Dr.  William  Ayer,  of  Haverhill.  Captain 
Lovewell  here  erected  a  stockade,  and  detailed  eight 
soldiers  to  remain  as  a  reserve. 

Hastening  forward  with  the  rest  of  his  company  for 
about  twenty  miles,  the  heroic  captain  arrived,  on  the 
eve  of  the  7th  of  May,  at  the  northwesterly  margin  of 
a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about  two  miles  long  and 
half  a  mile  wide,  since  known  as  Lovewell's  Pond, 
and  encamped  for  the  night.  The  enemy  had  not  yet 
been  observed,  and  nothing  but  some  confused  noises 
in  the  distance,  possibly  the  howling  of  wolves,  caused 
any  alarm ;  but  while  engaged  in  their  devotions 
about  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  they 
were  startled  by  the  report  of  a  musket,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  pond.  They 
then  observed  an  Indian  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile,  standing  on  a  point  of  land  extending  into  the 
lake,  and  supposing  that  he  was  acting  as  a  decoy  to 
draw  them  into  danger,  held  a  consultation  as  to  the 
best  course  to  be  pursued. 

The  young  chaplain,  Jonathan  Frye,  of  Andover, 
said,  "  We  came  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  we  have  all 
along  prayed  God  that  we  might  find  them,  and  we 
had  rather  trust  Providence  with  our  lives — yea,  die 
for  our  country — than  try  to  return  without  seeing 
them,  if  we  may,  and  be  called  cowards  for  our 
pains." 

jMoved  by  this  request,  Capt.  Lovewell  ordered  his 
men  to  go  cautiously  forward.  Soon  reaching  & 
smooth  plain,  the  men  divested  themselves  of  their 
packs,  which  they  piled  up  together,  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  was  in 
front  of  them.  Having  then  gone  through  the  forest, 
for  about  a  mile,  they  came  suddenly  upon  the  Indian 
hunter  whom  they  had  before  seen  standing  on  the 
point  of  land  across  the  lake.  He  was  leisurely  re- 
turning to  hid  people  with  a  couple  of  muskets  and  a 
brace  of  ducks  upon  his  shoulder.  Several  guns  were 
instantly  fired  at  him,  when,  replying,  he  seriously 
wounded  Capt.  Lovewell  and  Mr.  Samuel  Whiting 
with  beaver  shot.  Ensign  Seth  Wyman  then  firing, 
killed  the  Indian. 

The  company  then  turned  back,  and  moved  with 
their  wounded  leader  towards  the  spot  where  they 
had  left  their  packs.  But  in  the  mean  time  Paugus, 
at  the  head  of  about  eighty  warriors,  on  their  retnm 
from  an  expedition  down  the  Saco  River,  discovered 
the  pile  of  packs,  and  judging  from  the  number  that 
the  English  force  was  mnch  less  than  his  own,  deter- 
mined to  engage  in  battle.  He,  therefore,  placed  his 
men  in  ambush  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  foe. 
When  Lovewell's  company  came  np  for  their  packs 
the  Indians  rushed  suddenly  from  their  hiding-places, 
three  or  four  deep,  with  their  guns  present«d  as  if 
supposing  their  very  numbers  would  move  the  Eng- 
lish to  surrender ;  but  they  were  disappointed.  Fear- 
lessly did  Lovewell's  men  advance  upon  the  Indians 
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till  within  a  short  distance,  when  tlie  combutanta  un 
both  aides  opened  a  deadly  fire.  The  war-whoop 
mingled  with  the  roar  of  musketry  was  appalling. 
Capt.  Lovewell,  with  eight  of  his  heroic  coiupuny. 
was  soon  left  dead  upon  the  field.  Three  of  his  men 
were  seriously  wounded. 

Having  met  with  such  a  fearful  loss  and  being  al- 
most defeated  by  the  enemy,  the  English,  com- 
manded by  Ensign  Seth  Wyman,  withdrew  to  the 
pond,  which  served  to  protect  them  in  the  rear,  while 
on  tlieir  right  an  unfordable  stream,  and  on  their 
left  a  rocky  point  in  part  defended  them.  Their  front 
was  also  covered  with  a  deep  morass.  In  this  admir- 
able position  they  bravely  defended  themselves 
against  superior  numbers  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Hay.  .\bout  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  gallant 
Chaplain  Frye  was  seriously  wounded.  The  Indians, 
by  their  yelling  and  horrid  grimaces,  rendered  the 
fight  more  terrible.  At  one  time  they  held  up  ropes, 
inviting  the  English  to  surrender.  They,  however, 
pointed  to  the  iiiuzzlei  of  their  muskets,  signified 
their  resolve  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  rather  than 
be  taken  captive. 

During  the  engagement  Paugus,  the  long-dreaded 
chief  of  the  Pe(|uakets,  fell,  and  probably,  as  the 
ancient  ballad  states,  by  a  shot  from  Ensign  Wyman, 
though  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  exploit  was  due 
to  John  Chamberlain,  of  Groton. 

Paugus  and  Wyman  were  standing  near  each  other 
and  loading  their  pieces  on  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
when  it  is  said  that  Paugus,  in  the  act  of  forcing  down 
his  ball,  cried  out  to  Wyman,  "  Me  kill  you  i|uick  !  "  To 
whom  the  latter  answered,  "  .Alaybe  not  I  "and  his 
gun,  priming  itself,  gave  him  the  advantageof  a  little 
time,  thus  enabling  him  by  a  well-directed  shot  to  lay 
the  sachem  prostrate  and  .•nortally  wounded. 

Either  from  the  loss  of  men  or  want  of  ammunition, 
the  Indians  withdrew  from  the  contest  a  little  after 
sunset,  removing  most  of  their  dead  and  all  of  their 
wounded  from  the  field. 

Soon  afterwards  the  survivors  in  Lovewell's  band, 
now  destitute  of  iHJwder  and  provisions,  resolved  to 
leave  the  fatal  spot  and  return,  if  possible,  to  the  stock- 
ade fort  on  Lake  Ossipee.  But  some  of  them  were 
sutfering  from  loss  of  blood  and  could  not  proceed  on 
the  journey.  Jacob  Farrar  was  just  expiring  near  the 
pond.  Lieutenant  Jonathan  Robbins,  unable  to  go, 
desired  that  his  gun  might  be  loaded  and  placed  be- 
side him.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  the  Indians  will  come  in 
the  morning  to  scalp  me,  and  I'll  kill  one  more  of 
them,  if  I  can  !  "  Robert  Usher,  also  of  Dunstable, 
was  too  much  exhausted  to  be  removed.  Regretfully 
leaving  these  three  dying  comrades,  the  rest  of  the 
men,  of  whom  eleven  had  been  wounded,  started  for 
the  fort,  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles.  Hav- 
ing traveled  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  Chaplain  Frye, 
Lieutenant  Josiah  Farweil,  Eleazer  Davis  and  Josiah 
Jones  gave  their  free  consent  to  be  left  on  the  way, 
hoping  that  aid  might  be  sent  back  to  them,  but  the 


two  former  perished  in  the  wilderness.  Chaplain 
Frye,  after  traveling  some  distance,  sank  under  his 
wounds,  telling  his  cfinipaiiiiins  that  he  was  dying  and 
at  the  same  time  "  chariring  Davis,"  says  Mr. 
.Symmes,  "  if  it  shouM  plf:i3e  (idd  to  bring  liiui  home, 
to  go  to  his  lather,  and  tell  him  that  he  expected  in  a 
few  hour.<  to  be  in  eternity,  and  that  he  was  nut 
afraid  to  die.''  Lieutenant  Farweil  died  of  e.\haus- 
tioii  on  the  eleventh  day  alter  ilie  tight.  Davis,  who 
was  wounded  in  the  body  and  had  one  thumb  shot 
ofi",  reached  IJerwick  in  a  deplorable  CDiiditiou  on  the 
-7th  of  Alay  ;  and  Jones  came  in  at  Sacn,  after  wan- 
dering, with  a  severe  wcnnd,  fourteen  days  in  the 
wilderness-..  On  reaching  the  fort,  faint  and  hungry, 
the  little  band  umler  Lieutenant  Wyman  had  the 
grief  to  finil  the  place  aiiaiidoneil.  At  llie  beginning 
of  the  fight  lienjaniin  Hasseli,  thinking  all  to  be  lost, 
had  Hed,  and  on  reaching  the  fort  had  so  intimidated 
the  occupants  that  they  all  deserted  it  and  made  their 
way  back,  arriving  on  the  lUh  of  May  at  Dunstable. 
Ensign  Wyman  returned  Imnie  with  his  men  on  the 
ITith  of -May.  '.»u  the  ITlli  of  iIih  same  ukmiIIi  Col- 
onel Eleazer  Tyng,  with  a  luinpany  nf  eighty-seven 
men,  went  to  the  >cene  of  i-onHi<l.  and  there  found 
and  buried  the  bodies  of  Ciptain  ,l(din  Lovewell,  En- 
sign .lonathan  Robbins.  I'.iisign  .John  Harwood, 
Robert  L'sher,  >^ergl.  Jai-oli  I'liUam,  .lacob  larrar, 
Josiah  Davis,  Thoniiis  WomU,  L>:iniel  Wooils,  John 
Jefts,  Ichabod  Jiilinson  and  .'oiiathiin  Kiliridge.  He 
also  dug  up  and  idenlilied  llie  ImxIv  oI  the  great 
warrior,  Paugus. 

Dr.  .Teremy  Belknap  once  visited  the  scene  of  the 
battle,  and  discovereil  the  names  .if  ihe  fallen  heroes, 
which  Colonel  Tyng  had  insirlbed  upon  the  trees. 

For  the  defence  of  Diinstabie  during  the  absence 
of  Col.  Tyng,  ('ol.  Flagg  was  ordered  to  detach  a 
number  of  men  from  his  regiment. 

Capt.  Lovewell  was  the  son  of  John  Lovewell,  and 
was  born  in  l)nnstable  ( »ct.  14,  1091.  His  lands  and 
meadows,  in  all  about  two  hundred  acres,  and  the 
buildings  thereon,  together  with  the  half  part  of  a 
saw-mill,  were  estimated  at  £420.  In  answer  to  a 
petition  of  Hannah  Lovewell,  to  the  (feneral  Court, 
June  S,  172(5,  "  it  was  resolved  that  HIty  pounds  be 
paid  to  Capt.  Henry  Farweil  and  Col.  E. Tyng,  with- 
which  to  discharge  the  claims  against  the  estate  of 
the  late  Capt.  Lovewell."  Fifteen  hundred  pounds 
were  granted  to  the  widows  and  children  of  the  de- 
ceased soldiers,  and  in  con.sideration  of  the  services 
of  Capt.  Lovewell  and  his  brave  comrades,  the  Gen- 
eral Court  also  granted  to  them  and  to  the  legal  rep- 
resentatives of  such  as  had  deceased,  "  a  township  of 
si.x  miles  square,  lying  on  both  sides  of  Merri- 
mack River."  It  is  now  the  town  of  Pembroke, 
N.  H. 

The  powder-horn  which  the  hero  of  Pequawket 
used  in  the  fight  is  still  preserved  by  one  of  his  de- 
scendants. 

Capt.  Lovewell  was  brave  and  adventurous.     He 
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died  with  his  gun  loaded  and  pointed  toward  the  foe. 
His  life  was  not  sacrificed  in  vain.  The  battle  at 
Pequawket  closed  the  war  and  insured  safety.  A 
treaty  of  peace  was  soon  made  with  the  difl'erent  In- 
dian tribes,  and  the  Pequawkets,  led  by  Adeawanda, 
removed  to  Canada. 

The  story  of  Loveweli's  exploits  was  heard  in  every 
dwelling.  The  following  ballad,  said  by  John  Far- 
mer to  have  been  written  soon  after  the  tragic  event 
occurred,  embodies  the  chief  incidents  of  the  battle. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  neither  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor nor  the  music  to  which  the  words  were  adapted, 
has  been  preserved.  The  ballad  was  for  a  long 
period  the  most  popular  song  in  the  colonies. 

THE  BALLAD  OF  CAPT.  JOHN  LOVKWELL'S  FIGHT  AT 
PEgUAWKF.T. 

I. 
Of  worthy  '"aptain  Lovewt^Il  I  purpuee  nuw  to  sinpr, 
How  valiautty  bt:  dvrvcd  Ui'^  country  aod  bis  king  ; 
He  and  his  valiaut  doldiere  did  raut;e  the  wooda  full  v>'nie, 
Aod  bardiiUipd  tUby  riidiired  to  'luell  the  [adian'a  pride. 

11. 
'Twaa  ui^h  uuto  Pigwacket,  on  the  eighth  day  of  May, 
Theydpied  a  lebel  [adiun,  s»ron  iiltei  hie;ik  ot  day 
He  ou  a  bank  wa^  walkiog,  upon  n  ta-uk  of  land 
Which  leadd  into  a  puud,  ad  we're  niadn  to  uoderstand. 

TIT. 
iJur  nieD  resulved  to  have  him,  aud  travelled  two  miles  round, 
I'Dtil  they  met  tbu  ladiau,  n-hu  boldly  stood  bidKroiicd. 
Then  apeaks  upiapt.  Lovewell,  "Take  you  good  heed,'  says  be, 
"This  rugne  id  lo  decuy  ud,  I  Aery  plainly  s^e. 

IV. 

"  Thti  Indiaua  liu  in  autbiidb.  in  ^me  plat^^e  uii;h  at  hand, 
lu  "rder  to  surrouud  un  iit«iii  ibis  tit-ck  of  land  ; 
ThereforM  we'll  itmivii  lu  order,  and  eai:b  mau  It^ave  hjs  pack. 
That  wa  may  briskl>  light  thcni,  when  they  ahull  ua  attack." 


Tlit*y  conie  iiiiio  the  Indian  wlio  did  th»*ni  tlnid  defy  ; 
Ad  aooQ  aa  they  come  nigli  bim,  two  giiod  be  did  lul  tly, 
\\'hicb  wouuUed  i.  apt.  Lovr-wrll  aud  Ukewifte  uoe  man  more  ; 
But  wbeu  tbL9  rogue  w&s  ruuuiug,  tbcv  laid  biui  iu  bid  gore. 

vr. 

Thcu,  having  5«alp«?d  the  Tiidiau.  thf-y  weut  hack  to  the  spot 
Where  they  bad  laid  their  packa  down,  liut  there  they  found  them  not; 
For  the  Indiaoa,  having  dpied  them  when  tbey  them  down  did  lay. 
Did  aeize  them  for  their  plunder,  and  carry  them  anay. 

VII. 
These  rebels  lay  iu  ambnsb,  this  very  place  Dear  by, 
So  that  an  English  doldier  did  one  of  them  espy, 
And  cried  out,  '•  Here's  au  ludiau  I "     With  that  they  started  out 
Ad  tiercely  aa  old  lions,  and  hideously  did  about. 

Vlil. 
With  that  our  valiaut  English  all  gave  a  loud  huzza. 
To  :4how  the  rebel  Indians  tbey  feared  tbpm  not  a  straw. 
So  now  the  fight  began  as  fiercely  as  could  be. 
The  ludlana  ran  up  to  them,  hut  soon  were  forced  to  flee. 

IX, 
Then  spake  up  Captain  Lovewell,  when  flrst  the  fight  began, 
"  Fight  on,  my  valiaut  ben>ea,  you  see  they  tall  like  rain  ! " 
For,  as  we  are  informed,  the  Indians  were  so  thick, 
A  man  could  scarcely  fire  a  gun.  aud  not  some  of  them  hit. 

X. 
Then  did  the  rebels  try  their  best  our  soldiers  to  surround. 
But  tbey  could  not  accomplish  it,  because  there  was  a  pond, 


To  which  our  men  retreated  and  covered  all  the  rear. 

The  rogues  were  forced  to  llee  them,  although  they  skulked  for  fear. 

XI. 
j   Two  logs  that  were  behind  them  so  close  together  lay. 
Without  being  discovered  they  could  not  get  away  ; 
Therefore,  our  valiant  English,  they  travelled  in  a  row. 
And  at  a  handsome  distance,  as  they  were  wont  to  go. 

XII. 

'TwHs  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  first  the  fight  besun, 
And  fiercely  did  contiuue  till  the  setting  of  the  son. 
Excepting  that  the  Indians,  some  hours  before  'twaa  night. 
Drew  off  into  the  bushes  aud  ceased  awhile  to  fight. 

xni. 

But  soon  again  returned,  in  fierce  and  furious  mood, 
Shouting  as  in  the  morning,  but  yet  not  half  so  loud  ; 
For,  as  we  are  informed,  so  thick  and  fast  they  fell. 
Scarce  twenty  of  their  number  at  night  did  get  home  weU. 

XIV. 

And  that  our  valiant  English  till  midnight  there  did  stay, 
To  see  whether  the  rebels  wQuld  have  another  fray ; 
But  tbey  no  more  returning,  they  made  off  to  their  home, 
And  brought  away  tbelr  wounded  as  far  as  tbey  could  come. 

XV. 
Of  all  our  valiant  English  there  were  but  thirty-four. 
And  of  the  rebel  Indians  there  were  about  four-ecore. 
Aud  dixtuun  of  our  English  did  safely  home  return  ; 
The  rest  were  killed  and  wounded,  for  which  we  all  must  mourn. 

XVI. 
Our  worthy-Captain  Lovewell  among  tbem  then  did  die  ; 
They  killed  Lieutenant  Bobbins  and  wounded  good  young  Frye, 
I   Who  was  our  English  Chaplain  ;  he  many  Indians  slew, 
Aud  bonie  of  them  he  scalped,  when  bullets  round  bim  dew. 

XVII. 
Young  Fullam,  too,  I'll  mention,  because  be  fought  so  well  ; 
Endeavoring  to  save  a  man,  a  sacrifice  be  fall. 
And  yet  our  valiant  Englishmen  in  fight  were  ne'er  dismayed, 
But  stilt  they  kept  their  motion,  and  Wyman  captain  made, — 

XVIU. 

Who  shot  the  old  chief  Paugus,  which  did  the  foe  defeat, 
Then  set  his  men  in  order  and  brought  off  the  retreat ; 
And,  braving  many  dangers  and  hardships  by  the  way, 
Tbey  safe  arrived  at  Duustable  the  thirteenth  day  of  May. 

On  the  return  of  peace  many  families  came  to  se- 
cure homesteads  in  a  region  90  well  stored  with  tim- 
ber and  so  rich  in  pasturage.  Roads  were  laid  out 
to  the  distant  settlements,  fences  were  constructed  and 
orchards  planted.  The  church  was  the  leading  insti- 
tution. The  meeting-house  atforded  the  people  a 
rallying-point ;  but  it  was  soon  found  inconvenient 
for  those  living  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  town  to 
assemble  at  the  appointed  place,  and  for  this  reason 
efforts  were  early  made  for  a  division  of  the  terri- 
tory. An  area  of  two  hundred  square  miles  was  too 
great  for  the  practical  purposes  of  a  church,  and  so 
there  was  but  little  opposition  against  setting  off 
"  certain  sections  for  the  better  accommodation  of 
certain  people." 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1732-33,  certain  families, 
bearing  the  names  of  Blodgett,  Cummings,  Cross, 
Colburn,  Greeley,  Hill,  Lovewell,  Marsh,  Merrill, 
Pollard  and  Winn,  who  had  commenced  a  settlement 
on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Merrimac  River  aa  early 
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as  1712,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  attend  church 
across  the  river,  were  incorporated  into  a  town  by  the 
name  of  Nottingham.  This  town  came  into  New 
Hampshire  by  the  divisional  line  in  1741,  and  the 
name  is  now  changed  to  Hud.son. 

In  1733  it  was  voted  that  the  new  meeting-house 
should  be  erected  four  rods  west  of  where  the  old 
church  was  standing,  but  against  this  vote  a  number, 
liviDg  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  town,  protested. 
A  committee  of  three  was  chosen  to  determine  a  site 
for  the  new  meeting-house. 

The  town  derived  considerable  revenue  from  the 
preparation  of  pitch  and  turpentine,  of  which  the 
primeval  forests  of  pine  furnished  large  quantities. 

The  excision  of  a  part  of  the  town  of  Dunstable  to 
form  Nottingham  was  followed  by  a  still  greater  one 
in  1734,  when  the  wide  tract  called  Nanticook  was  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  Litchfield.  Subse- 
quently the  section  of  the  town  west  of  the  Merri- 
niac  River  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Rum- 
ford  ;  this  was  changed  to  Merrimac,  the  present 
name. 

The  number  of  families  in  Dunstable  in  1730  was 
about  fifty.  The  sum  of  £90  was  raised  for  the  salary 
of  Mr.  Prentice.  A  small  sum  was  also  raised  for  the 
support  of  a  "writing  school."  Mr.  Prentice,  who 
was  a  good  preacher,  died  February  27,  1737.  He 
was  much  beloved  by  his  people. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Swan  was  ordained  over  the 
church  December  27,  1738,  and  about  this  time  a  new 
church  edifice  was  dedicated.  Mr.  Swan  continued 
to  preach  in  the  new  church  until  some  time  in  17-k), 
when  he  resigned  his  pastorate.  He  afterwards  be- 
came a  noted  school-teacher  in  Lancaster. 

The  westerly  part  of  Dunstable,  called  by  the  In- 
dians Nissiiisset,  was  incorporated  with  the  title  of 
"  The  West  Parish  of  Dunstable,"  which  afterwards 
became  the  town  of  Hollis.  The  town  of  Dunstable 
was  thus  gradually  reduced  in  size  until  1741,  when, 
by  the  running  of  the  divisional  line  between  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  the 
above-mentioned  towns,  together  with  the  territory 
which  has  since  become  the  city  of  Nashua,  were  set 
off  to  the  former  State,  leaving  Dunstable  proper, 
which  then  included  Tyngsborough,  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1741,  Richard 
Hazen  surveyed  and  established  the  line  between  the 
Provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  parish 
were  thus  brought  into  this  State.  It  ia  probable  that 
town  officers  were  that  year  elected  in  Dunstable, 
Mass.;  but  the  first  few  pages  of  the  earliest  book  of 
records  are  unfortunately  gone,  and  it  ia  not  possible 
to  know  who  were  the  public  officers  of  that  and  the 
following  year. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1743,  Eleazer  Tyng, 
Joseph  Eaton  and  Jonathan  Taylor  petitioned  the 
General  Ck>urt  for  permisaion  to  choose  town  officers, 


since  the  preceding  .';electmen  had  neglected  to 
issue  a  warrant  for  that  purpose.  The  petition  was 
granted,  and  the  first  recorded  town-meeting  was  held 
in  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Kendall,  March  5,  1743. 

At  another  meeting  held  about  this  time  at  the 
house  of  Simon  Thompson,  it  was  voted  that  three 
men  be  appointed  to  assist  the  town  clerk  in  record- 
ing the  town  votes.  Some  specimens  of  spelling  on 
the  archives  of  the  town  indicate  there  was  ample 
need  of  such  aid.  When,  however,  the  work  and  ex- 
posure of  those  early  settlers  is  considered,  it  can  be 
easily  seen  how  small  a  margin  of  time  could  be  left 
for  consulting  the  dictionary.  The  church  was  then 
the  principal  school,  the  minister  the  instructor,  and 
these  were  steadily  supported,  as  the  next  record  in 
the  old  stained  folio  testifies  : 

"March  y'  28,  1744,  voted  y'  Twenty  Pounds  in 
Lawful  money  shall  be  Raised  &  assessed  to  Suporte 
y'  gospel  among  us.''  Eleazer  Tyng,  Esq.,  John 
French,  and  Ebenezer  Kendall  were  then  chosen  "  to 
treate  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Swan,  &  to  see  if  any 
Thing  was  due  to  him  from  y  Town  of  Dunstabell 
before  y'  Line  was  Run  between  y'  said  Province." 

In  November,  174(J,  the  town  "  voted  to  raise  8 
pounds  lawful  money  to  pay  for  preach  the  current 
year;"  but  who  was  the  retiiiient  of  nuch  a  salary 
for  proclaiming  the  gospel  in  "  Decon  Taylor's  Hous  " 
the  records  do  not  indicate. 

About  this  time  the  "  vexed  question  "  of  erecting 
a  meeting-house  arose,  ;in(l  continued  for  several 
years  to  agitate  the  people.  The  town  extended  from 
Dracut  on  the  east,  some  ten  miles  to  Groton  on  the 
west.  The  families,  numbering  fifty-four,  were  pretty 
evenly  settled  over  the  whole  surface.  \  new  church 
had  been  erected  in  1738,  on  the  New  Hampshire 
side  of  the  line,  and  was  partly  owned  by  the  people 
on  this  side  of  it.  Some  preferred  to  worship  there. 
Others  were  in  favor  of  buying  the  edifice  and  re- 
moving it  to  their  own  town.  Among  this  cla.ss 
again  there  were  diflferences  of  opinion.  Some  de- 
sired to  locate  it  in  the  geographical  centre,  while 
others  preferred  the  centre  of  population  ;  still  another 
party  thought  it  best  to  erect  a  new  building  and 
choose  a  committee  from  some  neighboring  town,  who 
should  select  the  location.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Emer- 
son, in  his  sermon  at  the  dedication  of  the  second 
meeting-house  in  Pepperell,  doubtless  had  reference 
to  the  state  of  things  in  Dunstable  when  he  said,  "  It 
hath  been  observed  that  some  of  the  hottest  conten- 
tions in  this  land  hath  been  about  settling  of  min- 
isters and  building  meeting-houses,  and  what  is  the 
reason  ?  The  Devil  is  a  great  enemy  to  settling  min- 
isters and  building  meeting-houses  ;  wherefore  he  sets 
on  his  own  children  to  work  and  make  difficulties, 
and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  stirs  up  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  children  of  God  in  some  way  to  oppose  or 
obstruct  so  good  a  work." 

A  map  of  the  town  made,  by  Joseph  Blanchard,  and 
dated  Oct.  17,  1748,  was  brought  before  the  General 
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Court,  in  order  to  show  the  centre  of  land,  and  also 
of  population  to  that  body,  and  the  fitting  place  for 
the  location  of  the  church.  On  this  plan  the  farms 
of  Col.  Tyng  and  Mr.  John  Tyng  embrace  an  area 
six  miles  and  fifty-six  rods  in  length,  and  one  mile 
wide.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Colburn's  house  is  designated 
as  in  the  northeast,  and  Mr.  Kobbins'  house  in  the 
northwest  angle  of  the  town. 

For  the  purpose  of  building  the  meeting-house,  the 
town  voted  to  raise  £100,  lawful  money,  and  also, 
Nov.  15th,  "  to  build  y'  said  house  46  feet  long,  36 
feet  wide,  and  21  feet  studes." 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1748,  the  town  voted 
"  to  Raise  thirty  Pounds,  old  Tenor,  for  the  Suporte  of 
a  school."  This  is  the  first  mention  of  any  action 
regarding  a  school  on  the  records. 

This  was  probably  what  was  called  a  moving- 
school,  that  is,  a  school  taught  by  the  same  person 
successively  in  various  houses.  The  reading-books 
then  used  were  the  "  New  England  Primer,"  with  its 
plain  cuts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Jonah  and  the  whale, 
and  simple  rhymes,  such  as 

"The  idle  fool 
U  wbipt  at  school,*' 

the  Psalter  and  the  New  Testament.  The  birchen 
twig  was  freely  applied  to  offenders,  and  the  Assem- 
bly's Catechism  often  repeated.  The  spiritual  good 
of  9uch  mental  exercise  was,  perhaps,  in  some  cases, 
lessened  by  frequent  association  with  the  aforesaid 
twig. 

The  Court  declared,  June  2l5th,  that  the  people  of 
Nottingham  and  Joint  Grass  had  forfeited  the  benefit 
of  being  incorporated  with  Dunstable,  and  that  "  the 
meeting-house  should  be  erected  on  the  east  side  of 
the  road  from  Capt.  Cummings'  to  Simon  Thompson's 
house,  where  the  timber  lies  for  it."  The  .Joint  Grass 
families  at  this  time  werj  those  of  John  Swallow,  Jo- 
seph Spaulding,  Jr.,  Timothy  Read,  Joseph  Fletcher, 
Benjamin  Robbins,  John  Spaulding  and  Samuel 
Cummings.  In  July  following,  the  Nottingham  and 
Joint  Grass  people,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  place 
fixed  upon  for  the  church,  petitioned  the  Court  that 
they  might  be  anne.xed  to  Dunstable,  that  they 
might  thus  vote  on  the  <|uestion. 

People  at  this  time  were  very  much  troubled  by 
wolves.  Occasionally  bears  and  catamounts  were 
seen.  It  is  related  that  one  evening,  while  Deacon 
Joseph  Fletcher,  who  owned  a  tract  of  six  hundred 
acres  in  the  Joint  Grass  District,  was  absent  at  the 
mill,  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  hearing  something  like  the 
screaming  of  a  child,  went  to  the  door,  and  saw  the 
eyes  of  a  catamount  glaring  at  her  from  a  tree.  She 
fastened  the  door  upon  her  visitor ;  yet  thinking  he 
might  gain  an  entrance  through  a  window,  she  crept 
into  a  barrel,  and  in  that  constrained  position  spent 
the  night. 

The  town  voted,  in  1749,  to  pay  12».  6d.  to  any 
person  from  Dunstable,  Groton,  Littleton,  Westford, 
Lunenburg,  Harvard  or   Hollis,   on  condition   that 


these  towns  should  do  the  same,  "  that  shall  kill  any 
Grone  Wolf  within  one  year,  within  the  bounds  of  any 
of  these  Respective  towns,  or  shall  tak  the  tracte  in 
any  of  these  townes  &  folow  it  till  thay  kill  it 
where  they  will  if  ye  hed  be  produced  by  way  of  evi- 
dence &  ye  Ears  cut  off  as  the  Law  directs." 

March  5,  1749-50,  it  was  voted  "  to  alow  a  town 
way  from  David  Taylor's  to  Nathaniel  Parker's  ; "  and 
in  July,  following,  £20  were  to  be  raised  for  "  ye 
supporte  of  the  gospell." 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1752,  it  was  voted  that  the 
meeting-honse  be  erected  "  on  a  knowl  by  the  Road 
that  leads  from  David  taylor's  to  Simon  Tomson's, 
about  five  orsix  rods  north  where  the  road  was  lying ; " 
and  at  the  next  meeting,  July  6th,  it  was  "  voted  that 
Dea.  Stickny,  of  billerica,  Capt.  Nickols,  of  Reading, 
&  Deacon  Stone,  of  groton,  be  a  committee  to  fix  a 
place  for  a  meeting-house." 

Thus  it  appears  that  gome  positive  action  was  final- 
ly taken  regarding  the  proposed  meeting-house.  The 
decision  of  the  aforesaid  committee  satisfied  the  ma- 
jority of  the  town  in  respect  to  the  long-contested 
point ;  for,  on  the  2d  of  September,  it  was  voted  "  to 
erect  a  meeting-house  on  the  East  corner  of  David 
Taylor's  land,"  as  the  committee  had  determined.  At 
the  next  meeting,  Oct.  26th,  it  was  voted  to  raise  £53 
6s.  8d.  to  pay  for  that  part  of  the  New  Hampshire 
church  which  the  committee,  consisting  of  Col.  Tyng, 
Samuel  Taylor  and  Joseph  Pike,  had  purchased,  and 
for  "taking  down,  removing  &  rebuilding  s''  meting 
house."  On  the  18th  of  December,  following,  a  com- 
mittee was  chosen  to  petition  the  General  Court  that 
"  those  living  in  the  Northeast  part  of  Groton,  at  a 
place  called  Joynt  grass,  be  ennexed  to  this  town  of 
Dunstable,  as  they  formerly  were." 

From  the  records  it  appears  that  these  people  were 
willing,  if  the  meeting-house  were  built  upon  a  spot 
that  suited  them,  to  beccme  again  citizens  of  Dun- 
stable. 

This  proposition  found  favor.  "The  General  Court 
ordered  that  Joseph  Fletcher,  Joseph  Spalding, 
Samuel  Cummings,  Benjamin  Robins,  Timothy  Read, 
John  Swallow,  Joseph  Parkhurst,  &  Ebenezer  Park- 
hurst,  Jr.,  with  their  families  &  Estates,  etc.,  be  an- 
nexed to  the  town  of  Dunstable,  agreable  to  the  vole 
of  the  Town  of  Groton  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  1747." 
Thus  those  families  added  to  the  population  of  Dun- 
stable, and  became  a  constituent  part  of  the  town.  It 
was  finally  resolved  to  erect  a  meeting-honse  forty- 
two  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet  wide  and  with  poets 
twenty-one  feet  high  "  by  y'  Highway  Side  which 
Leads  from  y'  house  of  Mr.  Temple  Kendall  to  Mr. 
Robert  Blood's  house." 

The  spot  selected  is  a  rocky  knoll  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  road  leading  from  the  village  of  Dun- 
stable to  that  of  Tyngsborongh,  and  about  one  mile 
distant  from  the  former  place.  There  is  here  a  fine 
view  of  the  west,  with  the  summit  of  Wachnsett 
Mountain  in  the  distance.    The  laud  is  now  covered 
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with  more  or  less  timber,  and  no  trace  whatever  of 
the  old  church  remains.  The  graveyard  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  hill  alone  indicates  the  place  where 
the  people  for  many  years  gathered  for  the  transac- 
tion of  civil  and  political  atlairs,  as  well  a.s  for  the 
service  of  public  worship. 

The  committee  appointed  to  build  the  meeting- 
house coiisisted  of  Ebenezer  Sherwin,  Ebenezer  Ken- 
dall and  Samuel  Cummins,  and  they  reported  to  the 
town,  December  24,  17-),3,  as  follows:  "We  have 
built  said  house,  and  have  erected  it  on  y'  north 
side  of  the  road  that  leads  from  Ebenezer  Butter- 
field's  to  Robert  Blood's,  about  thirty-four  poles  from 
said  centre  and  have  finished  it  all  saving  the  doors." 

The  raising  of  the  edifice  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
July,  1753.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  < 
doubtless  gathered  together  to  assist  in  laying  the  ] 
massive  sills,  in  erecting  with  long  spike  poles  the 
heavy  posts  of  oak,  and  in  putting  the  rafters  into 
place.  Probably,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
those  days,  they  passed  the  tlowing  bowl  freely  from 
lip  to  lip — a  custom  fortunately  less  approved  in 
these  days.  The  bountiful  dinner  was  au  important 
feature  of  such  festivals.  But  a  sad  accident  occur- 
red before  the  "raising"  was  completed,  which  filled 
every  heart  with  anguish.  When  the  frame  was 
nearly  up,  two  men  suddenly  fell  from  a  spar,  and 
one  of  them,  Mr.  Abiel  Richardson,  of  Groton,  strik- 
ing upon  a  rock,  died  immediately;  the  other  man, 
more  fortunate,  escaped  with  ver)'  severe  bruises  and 
contusions. 

The  frame  was  soon  covered  and  a  floor  laid,  so 
that  the  house  could  be  used  for  public  services,  but 
the  seats  were  furnished  gradually  and  the  structure 
was  not  completed  for  several  years. 

The  church  soon  became  a  central  point.  Several 
highways  or  bridle-paths,  converging  towards  it,  were 
made  by  permission  of  the  town.  At  a  town-meeting 
in  May,  1754,  it  was  voted  "  to  build  ye  two  bodys  of 
seats  and  to  Provide  Boards  for  the  Pulpit.'' 

Jonathan  Tyng,  John  Alford  Tyng  and  Willard 
Hall,  Jr.,  petitioned  the  General  Court,  this  year,  that 
three  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Chelmsford  should  be 
annexed  to  Dunstable,  and  although  strongly  opposed 
by  that  town,  the  petition  was  granted. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Oliver  Colburn'a  house 
March  21,  1755,  when  Benjamin  Farwell,  Timothy 
Bancroft,  Joseph  Danforth  and  John  Steel  were 
chosen  selectmen,  and  Ebenezer  Sherwin  was  elected 
"  Culler  of  Staves." 

This  article  afforded  considerable  income.  Trade 
in  hoop-poles,  shingles,  peltry  and  flax  was  also  profit- 
able. The  potato  had  been  introduced  and  was  be- 
ginning to  take  the  place  of  the  turnip  at  the  table ; 
fish  and  wild  fowl  were  abundant.  The  people  spun 
and  wove  their  own  flax  and  wool  into  good,  service- 
able cloth,  which  they  colored  with  vegetable  dyes 
and  made  into  garments.  The  women  rode  to  chnrch 
on  hoise-back,  seated  sometimes  behind   the  men. 


The  tavern,  the  mill  and  the  blacksmith-shop  were 
the  three  several  places  where  the  men  gathered  to 
obtain  the  latest  news  or  to  discuss  various  questions. 
These  subjects  generally  had  reference  to  the  build- 
ing of  roads,  the  state  of  the  trops,  the  husking 
partv,  the  last  matrimonial  engagement,  the  latest 
success  in  hunting  or  the  singing  nr  the  -ermou  at 
the  church. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  town 
were  not  pleased  with  the  location  of  the  church  on 
Meeting-House  Hill,  and  therefore  formed  themselves 
into  a  precinct,  called  the  First  Parish  of  Dunstable. 
They  erected  a  small  meetiug-house.  with  two 
porches  and  a  tall  steeple,  near  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  the  L'nitarian  Church  in  Tyngsbf>rDugh  Centre. 
The  steeple  w.is  blown  down  in  the  great  gale  of  1815. 
The  Hon.  John  Pitts  gave  expression  to  his  views  of 
this  church  by  the  following  lines  : 

"  A  very  sriiaH  nieeting-buu£e, 
.\  very  tall  stfeple  ; 
X  very  prouil  iiiini-ter, 
.4  -lUeer  ^m  •»('  pt.ipl*-." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  meuiliers  of  this  parish,  Aug. 
20,  1755,  it  was  voted  "  that  the  place  for  a  meeting- 
house in  this  precinct  be  on  the  west  of  Meriiuiack 
River,  near  Mr.  James  Gordon's  Mills,  where  a  Iraim 
is  erected  for  that  purpose."  It  was  also  voted  "  to 
accept  :he  fraim  that  is  Now  on  the  spot."  It  is  also 
recorded  "  that  John  A.  Jonathan  Tyng  came  into  the 
Meeting  &  gave  the  Precinct-Gla^s  for  the  Meeting- 
house." Xt  a  meeting  of  the  precinct,  held  in  175i!. 
Eleazer  Tyng,  Simon  Thompson  and  Oliver  Farwell 
were  appointed  a  committee  "to  sett  of  the  pew 
ground  to  those  that  have  given  &  Pay'  most  toward 
building  Said  house."  In  the  ensuing  year  this  par- 
ish raised  £14  "to  hire  preaching." 

The  people  of  the  westerly  part  of  the  town  were 
also  organized  into  a  precfliot  or  parish,  about  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  the  meeting-house.  The  act 
granting  the  authority  for  this  precinct  received  the 
signature  of  Gov.  William  Shirley  June  14,  1755. 
The  first  meeting  of  this  Second  Parish,  or  precinct, 
in  Dunstable,  was  held  at  "y'  meeting  house"  on  the 
27th  of  October  following,  when  Ebenezer  Sherwin 
was  chosen  moderator,  and  John  Steel  parish  clerk. 
John  Cummings,  John  Steel  and  Joseph  Fletcher 
were  chosen  as  "  committeemen  and  assessors  of  said 
parish."  Joseph  Danforth  was  chosen  treasurer,  and 
Benjamin  Pike  collector.  These  oflicers  were  then 
sworn  "  to  y"  faithful  Discharge  of  their  Respective 
Trusts,"  and  thus  the  Second  or  West  Parish  of  Dun- 
stable was  fairly  organized  and  started  on  its  eventful 
way. 

According  to  custom  in  those  days,  a  few  persons 
held  slaves,  and  the  following  paper  relating  to  the 
sale  of  one  of  them  is  still  preserved : 

"  Dunstable,  September  y*  10">,  1756. 
"  Received  of  Mr.  John  Abbott,  Junior,  of  .\ndover.  Fourteen  pouoda, 
Thirteen  abillings  and  Two  pence.     It  being  the  full  value  of  a  Negrow 
Garl,  named  Dinab,  about  five  yeare  of  Age,  of  a  Healthy,  Sound  Con- 
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stitutioD,  free  of  any  disease  of  Body  and  I  Do  hereby  Deliver  the  Same 
Garl  to  the  said  Abbott  aud  Promise  to  Defend  him  in  the  ItnprovemeDt 
of  bear,  as  bia  Servan  forever. 

"WilDees  my  band,  "  Robert  Blood, 

"John  Kendall, 
"Temple  Kendall." 

Robert  Blood  lived  on  the  place  now  occupied  by 
Dexter  Butterfield,  and  there  are  many  stories  of  his 
peculiarities.  He  is  said  to  have  called  an  Indian 
doctor  to  prescribe  for  him  when  sick  ;  but  fearing 
lest  the  medicine  might  be  poisonous,  he  gave  it  to 
his  negro  boy,  who  died  from  the  etfects.  The  place 
of  his  burial  is  still  called  '*  Negro  Hill."  A  sheriff 
once  came  into  church  to  arrest  Mr.  Blood,  who,  see- 
ing his  pursuer,  placed  his  handkerchief  to  his  nose, 
as  if  it  were  bleeding,  and  quietly  left  the  meeting. 

On  being  asked  aiterwards  why  he  left  the  church 
so  suddenly,  he  said  :  **The  sons  of  God  came  to 
present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  Satan  came 
aiso  among  them."     (Job  1 :  6.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Second  Parish,  held  Nov.  20, 
1755,  it  was  voted  that  £20  be  assessed  "  for  y*  suport 
of  y*  Gospel  for  y^  present  year  ;'*  also,  that  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Ensign  Ebenezer  Parkhurst, 
John  Steel  and  Joseph  Fletcher,  *'  search  into  y*  ac- 
counts of  how  much  Preaching  we  have  Had  in  said 
meeting-house;"  and  John  Steel,  Samuel  Taylor  and 
Adforth  Jaquith  were  appointed  a  committee  to  take 
a  deed  of  Lieut.  John  Kendall  and  Ebenezer  Butter- 
tield,  '*of  y"  land  y*"  meeting-house  stands  on." 

The  account  for  building  the  church  edifice  was 
£74  43.  Ur/.,  and  the  committee  reported  that  "the 
preaching  we  have  hail  inSaiil  .Meeting-house  and  ye 
Intertainiug  ye  Ministers"  amountJi  to  £44  Is.  Who 
these  ministers  were  appears  from  various  orders  of 
the  parish. 

Of  the  several  candidates,  who  received  for  their 
Sabbath  services  about  £1,  together  with  their 
'*  Intertaiumeots,"  Mr.  Josiah  Goodhue  was  the 
favored  one.  It  waa  Voted  to  give  him  "  a  call  to  y" 
Work  of  y"  Ministry  with  us  in  This  Second  Precinct 
of  y*  town  of  DuusLabie." 

Mr.  Goodhue  presented  his  acceptance  of  the  invi- 
tation under  the  following  conditions: 

"  1.  That  yoii  give  oie  i\0<)  for  settlemeot,  to  be  puid  in  y«  maoner  you 
voted  the  settlement. 

"2.  Fifty  pounda  aa  salary  yearly,  as  long  na  I  atand  in  y*  Relatiou  of 
a  pastor  to  this  people. 

*'3.  T^venty-flve  curds  of  wuod  yearly  Bri>ught  cord  wood  Iieogth  to 
my  Door. 

"  4.  That  if  Providence  should  unler  it,  that  you  shonld  conatst  of 
EiKhty  Rateable  families,  then  y*  f^alary  to  be  8ixty  Pounds. 

"Josiah  Goot>HrE. 

*'  Marth  y»  15,  n.*!;." 

The  parish  voted  to  comply  with  these  conditions. 
On  the  12th  day  of  May,  1757,  a  church  was  organ- 
ized, consisting  of  thirty-eight  members,  nineteen  of 
whom  were  males  and  nineteen  females. 

The  covenant  waa  probably  drawn  up  by  the  Rev, 
Daniel  Emerson,  of  Hollis,  X.  H.,  and  was  formally 
accepted  in  his  presence. 


'M  Chh  Covenant^  DmutahU,  May  y«  l?***,  1767. 
"Then  y«  underwritten    Brethren  Solemnly  Covenanted  before  God, 
Jk  one  with  another  by  owning  this  CoveaanC  before  me,  &.  accordingly 
were  declared  a  Chh  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Cbriat,  refpilarly  iocorporated  p* 
Me,  Daoiel  Kmerson. 

"  We,  whose  Names  are  underwritten,  do  covenant  with  the  Lord  & 
one  with  another,  Sl  do  Solemnly  bind  ourselves  before  the  Lord  <ft  hi* 
People  that  we  will,  by  the  Strength  of  Christ,  walk  after  the  Lord  Id 
all  bis  ways,  as  He  bath  revealed  them  to  as  in  his  Word. 

'*  I.  We  avouch  the  Lord  Jehovah  to  be  our  God,  &  give  up  ouiaelTes 
with  our  Children  after  us.  In  their  several  Genervtions,  to  be  hia  Peo- 
ple, Sl  that  in  the  Sincerity  &  Truth  of  onr  Hearts. 

"2.  We  give  up  ourselves  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  l>e  ruled  k 
guided  by  Him  in  the  matter  of  His  Worship  «fc  in  our  whole  Conversa- 
tion acknowledging  him  Lot  only  our  alone  Saviour,  but  also  oar  King, 
to  rule  over  us,  as  well  aa  our  Prophet,  to  teach  as  by  Hie  Word  and 
Spirit ;  accordingly  we  wholly  disclaim  ocr  own  Bighteousneia  in  Point 
of  Justification,  cleaving  to  Him  for  Righteousneaa,  Life,  Grace  k 
Glory. 

'*3.  We  promise  by  the  Help  of  Christ  to  walk  with  our  Brethren  ■& 
Sisters  of  the  Cbh  iu  the  Spirit  of  Love,  watching  over  them  k  caring 
for  them,  avoiding  all  Jealousies,  Suspissions,  Backbltlngs,  Censurings, 
Qaarreilings  &  Secret  Rtsiogs  of  Heart  against  them,  forgiving  A  for- 
bearing, yet  seasonably  admonishing  Sl  restoring  them  with  a  Spirit  of 
Meekness,  who,  through  iafirmities,  have  been  overtaken  in  a  Faalt. 

"4.  We  will  not  be  forward  io  chh  Meetings  to  show  oar  Gifts  k 
Parte  In  Speaking,  nor  endeavor  to  disgrace  our  Brethren  by  discover- 
ing their  Failingn,  but  attend  an  orderly  Call  before  we  Speak,  doing 
nothing  to  the  offence  of  the  cbh,  but  in  all  things  endeavouring  oar 
own  k  our  Brethren's  EdlQcafioa. 

".'^.  We  further  promise  to  Study  how  we  may  advance  the  Gospel  k 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  so  as  that  we  may  gaiu  them  who  are  without,  Setle 
Peace  among  ourselves  k  Seek  the  Peace  of  all  the  chhs  oot  puting 
a  Stumbling  Block  before  any.  hut  Shunning  the  Appearance  of  Evil. 

"  >>.  We  promise  to  demean  ourselves  obediently  in  all  lawful  things 
towards  those  God  has  or  shall  place  over  as  in  Cbh  or  Common 
Wealth. 

"7.  We  resolve  in  the  same  Strength  to  approve  ourselves  in  our  par- 
ricular  Callings,  shunning  idleness,  nor  will  we  oppress  any  we  deal 
with. 

"  8.  We  also  promise,  as  God  shall  inabte  us,  to  teach  our  Children  k 
-Serrauts  the  good  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  to  fulfill  all  relative  Du- 
ties prescribed  in  God's  Word,  that  all  ours  may  learn  to  fear  k  Serve 
the  Lord  ourselves ;  to  this  end  we  promise  to  keep  up  y«  Worship  of 
God  in  our  Families,  that  our  Houses  shall  be  Bethels,  wherein  y* 
morning  k  Evening  Sacrifice  shall  iiteend. 

"^.  We  do  profess  ourselves  to  be  Congregational  in  onr  Judgments, 
Sc  do  tiereby  promise  mutually  one  unto  another  that  we  will  practice 
•  11  I'nngregutional  Principles,  which,  according  to  our  understandings, 
tire  most  agreable  to  the  Directions  of  God's  Word :  k  will  take  the 
Platfonn  of  Discipline  to  be  our  Role  to  go  by  in  all  matters  of  chh  Dis- 
cipline among  us,  which  we  look  on  aa  gathered  out  of  the  Word  of  God, 
k  agreeing  therewithal!. 

"Josiah  Goodhue,  pastor,  Joseph  Pike,  John  KendaU,  Ebenezer  Sber- 
win,  Ebenezer  Butterfield,  Samuel  Taylor,  Josiah  Blodgett,  Ebenezer 
Kendall,  .\dford  Jaqueth,  Timothy  Reed,  Stephen  Adams,  Joseph  Tay- 
lor, Samuel  Cummiugs,  Benjamin  Robbios,  John  Swallow,  Susannah 
Kendall,  Alice  Butterfield,  Susannah  Taylor,  Jemima  Blodgett,  Hannah 
Kendall,  Olive  Taylor,  Sarah  Cumniings,  Elizabeth  Bobbins,  Elizabeth 
iloodhue,  Joseph  Fletcher,  Abraham  Kendall,  John  Cummings,  Robert 
Bto<xl,  Sirah  Swallow,  Elizabeth  Fletcher,  Ruth  Kendall,  Elizabeth 
t'limniings,  Sarah  Blood,  Sarah  Parkhurst,  Mary  Cnmmings,  Haanah 
Taylor,  Sunanuah  Haywood,  Abigail  Blood." 

The  ordination  of  Mr.  Goodhue  occurred  June  8, 
1757.  The  people  of  the  West  Parish  were  doubtless 
full  of  life  in  making  preparations  for  the  great 
occasion.  New  garments  had  to  be  bought,  or  the  old 
ones  repaired;  houses  had  to  be  put  in  good  order, 
stores  replenished,  the  tunes  in  the  Bay  Psalm  Book 
had  to  be  rehearsed,  and  the  church  to  be  put  in  good 
array  for  the  joyous  services. 

The  first  baptism  of  an  infant  performed  by  Mr. 
Goodhue  was  that  of   "Jonathan,  y*^  son  of  John  & 
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Sarah  Swallow ;  "  the  first  marriage,  that  of  "  Oliver 
Farnsworth,  of  Townshend,  &  Jemima  Haywood,  of 
Dunstable,"  which  occurred  Nov.  2,  1757.  The  Half- 
way Covenant  was  then  in  vogue,  admitting  persons 
acknowledging  the  "Confession  of  Faith"  as  their 
belief  to  some  of  the  privileges  of  the  church,  and 
hence  the  record  of  an  admission  to  the  church  is 
made  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  member 
received  in  respect  to  this  point. 

The  bounds  between  Dunstable  and  Groton  were  re- 
viewed in  April,  1756,  and  the  line  then  commencing 
at  Tyng's  corner,  passed  on  the  easterly  side  of  the 
old  saw-mill,  which  stood  where  Cowpen  Brook  enters 
Massapoag  Pond,  "  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  road 
that  goes  by  Ebenezer  Proctor's,  in  Dunstable,  and 
terminates  at  a  heap  of  .stones  on  Flat  Rock  Hill." 
Feb.  15,  1757,  a  highway  was  laid  out  from  the 
Province  line  by  Joseph  Danforth's  barn,  and  thence 
onward  to  David  Taylor's  house. 

March  5,  1759,  the  town  voted  that  £16  should  be 
assessed  for  "  y'  suport  of  a  school,  or  schools,"  and 
that  it  should  be  a  "  Writing  School  as  well  as  a 
Reading  School ;"  also,  that  "  it  should  be  a  Moving 
School." 

The  town  was  well  represented  in  the  old  French 
War,  which  commenced  in  1755,  and  was  closed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  I 

Ensign  John  Cheney  and  William  Blodgett  were 
at  the  surrender  of  Louisbourg  to  the  English,  July  26, 
1758.  Their  powder-horns  are  still  preserved.  That 
of  Ensign  John  Cheney  is  elaborately  ornamented 
with  birds,  fishes,  deer,  and  the  letters  "  F.  C.  W. ;" 
it  has  also  the  inscription,  "  John  Cheney  his  Horn, 
Cape  Breton.  Taken  May  26,  1758."  The  horn  of 
William  Blodgett  bears  this  inscription  :  "  William 
Blodgett  his  horn,  June  y'  7,  1760."  Both  these 
horns  are  still  preserved. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  the  men  to  oc- 
cupy the  seats  on  one  side  of  the  church,  and  the  i 
women  those  on  the  other.    The  elders  sat  upon  an 
elevated  seat  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  children 
and  servants  occupied  the  galleries.    A  tithingman,  ' 
with  a  long  pole,  kept  them  all  in  order.  ; 

In  August,  1760,  a  part  of  afamily  of  the  Acadians, 
or  French  Neutrals,  whose  sad  fate  is  so  touchingly 
told  io  the  "  Evangeline  "  of  H.  W.  Longfellow,  was 
brought  to  this  town  for  support. 

In  Mr.  Gioodhue's  records  of  the  church  it  is  found, 
under  the  date  of  December  U,  1763,  that  '"The Man 
Servant  &  Maid  Servant  of  Benjamin  Farwell  were 
propounded  in  order  to  their  owning  the  Covenant 
(Nov.  y*  27),  and  admitted  to  y'  Privilege,  Decern,  y" 
11th."  Their  names  were  Thomas  and  Margaret,  and 
they  were  probably  held  as  slaves. 

On  the  15th  of  June  of  this  year  a  thunder-storm 
passed  over  the  town,  when  hail-stones  fell  nearly  as 
lai^e  as  a  hen's  egg,  by  which  the  early  grain  was 
beaten  down  and  the  glass  of  several  windows 
broken. 


Joseph  Fletcher  was  chosen  a  deacon  of  the  church, 
'  February  23,  1764,  .ind  at  the  same  meeting  it  was 
vo'ed  that  "  Brother  .■Abraham  Kendall,  Brother 
.losiah  Blodgett  and  B.-other  Sam"  Cummings  be 
Queresters  in  y'  Congregation."  These  men  were  ex- 
pected  "  to  set  the  tuiie-,"  for  assistance  in  which  a 
sort  of  a  wooden  instrument,  called  a  pitch-pipe,  was 
used,  and  also  to  lead  the  voices  of  the  congregation 
in  singing.  The  "  lining  out  of  the  psalm"  was  gen- 
erally done  by  the  pastor  or  one  of  the  deacons. 

Robert  Blood  and  Josiah  Blodgett  were  chosen  by 
the  town,  ilay  27,  1765,  "  to  inspect  the  Salmon  it 
Fishery  according  to  law.'  No  dams  had  then  been 
constructed  on  the  Merrimac  or  Nashua  Rivers,  to 
prevent  the  ascent  of  fish.  There  was  a  great  abund- 
ance of  shad,  salmon  and  other  fish  in  Salmon  Brook 
and  Massapoag  Pond,  and  these  were  of  great  value. 

The  first  gnneral  census  of  the  population  of  the 
Province  was  taken  this  year,  and  by  it  Dunstable 
appears  to  have  had  in  all  ninety  dwelling-housef, 
ninety-eight  families,  138  males  above  sixteen,  143 
females  above  sixteen,  and  a  total  of  559  inhabitants, 
of  whom  sixteen  were  colored  people,  and  probably 
held  as  slaves.  Of  the  thirty-six  towns  in  the  county. 
Bedford,  Dracut,  Xatick,  Shirley  and  Stoneham  only 
had  a  smaller  population. 

The  town  voted,  on  the  25th  of  May  of  this  year, 
"  to  Raise  &  assest  £.36  2a.  for  the  use  of  a  school. 
Repairing  the  pound.  Building  one  pair  of  Stocks  & 
other  Town  Charges."  The  pound  stood  and  still 
stands  beside  the  road  from  Dunstable  Centre  to 
Tyngsborough  Centre,  a  short  distance  from  the  home- 
stead of  Dexter  Butterfield.  The  stocks,  sometimes 
called  the  "  cage,"  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  respec- 
tive churches.  The  whipping-post  was  near  them  ; 
but  as  there  is  no  recoid  of  it  on  the  books  of  the  town 
or  parish,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  mere  presence 
of  such  an  instrument  caused  a  wholesome  restraint. 
In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  that  period,  the 
Second  Parish  chose,  April  21,  1768,  Deacon  Samuel 
Taylor,  Benjamin  Woodward  and  Robert  Blood  a 
committee  "  to  seat  this  meeting-house,  and  that  the 
Highest  Payers  in  the  Last  year's  Tax  on  the  Reail 
and  Personal  Estate  to  be  the  Rule  to  Seat  S''  house 
By  and  farther  that  they  have  No  Regard  to  the  Pro- 
prietors of  the  Pews  in  S''  house  in  seating  the  meet- 
ing-house." It  was  also  voted  to  have  regard  to  age 
in  seating  the  meetiog-houae,  also  "to  Peticion  to  the 
Great  and  General  Court  to  Be  Maid  a  Destrect." 

Robert  Blood,  Benjamin  Pike,  Josiah  Blodgett  and 
Lemuel  Perham  each  presented  a  protest  to  the  ac- 
tion of  this  meeting  in  respect  to  one  article.  Among 
the  reasons  assigned  by  the  latter,  one  is,  "  Because 
thay  voted  that  Mr.  Jo.seph  Pike  should  sett  in  the 
fore  seat  when  thire  was  Nothing  in  the  Warrantthire." 
The  desire  of  having  the  chief  seats  in  the  syna- 
gogue seems  to  have  been  as  strong  as  that  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  olden  time.  That  spirit, 
however,  is  not  wholly  unknown  in  the  present  day. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

DUNSTABLE-{  Continued). 

The   Tovon  a*  Rt^retetiled   in   the   American  Bevotution — Educntionait  Re- 
liyiou.  an.<  Other  .</<iin— 1768-1820. 

Mabsachusetts  issued  a  circular  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1768,  asking  the  co-operation  of  the  Assem- 
blies in  opposing  the  restrictive  measures  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  principles  of  civil  liberty  had  been  grow- 
ing, and  naturally  these  were  destined  to  come  in 
collision  with  arbitrary  measures. 

General  Thomas  Gage,  with  seven  hundred  sol- 
diers, entered  Boston  on  the  28th  day  of  September. 
Armed  oppression  was  not  long  after  met  by  armed 
resistance. 

Some  of  the  best  blood  of  Dunstable  was  freely 
shed  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  first  recorded  act 
of  the  town  in  the  impending  conflict  was  to  choose 
the  Hon.  John  Tyng  to  represent  them  in  a  conven- 
tion held  in  Boston  on  the  22d  day  of  September, 
1768. 

The  Boston  massacre,  March  5,  1770,  taxation 
without  representation,  pledges  against  the  use  of  tea 
and  foreign  manufactures,  formed  the  leading  topics 
of  conversation  in  the  tavern,  shops  and  houses  of 
Dunstable,  and  the  old  firelocks  used  in  the  French 
War,  a  few  of  which  still  remain,  were  promptly  put 
into  effective  order. 

In  1772  the  town  voted  £84  for  educational  and 
other  purposes.  In  1773  £20  were  appropriated  for 
a  school.  A  "  town-way  two  rods  wide  "  was  laid  out 
from  "the  Provence  line,"  commencing  north  of  John 
Kendall's  house  and  running  by  Temple  Kendall's 
house  "  to  the  road  that  was  laid  out  by  said  Ken- 
dall's, and  Samuel  Taylor's  house." 

By  a  mutual  council,  cohsisting  of  seven  churches, 
convened  September  28,  1774,  the  pastoral  relation 
between  Mr.  Goodhue  and  the  church  was  dissolved. 
The  council  aver  that  they  "  can  heartily  recommend 
him  as  a  person  of  conspicuous  seriousness  and  piety, 
and  as  one  whom  they  judge  qualified  to  du  service  in 
the  ministry." 

During  his  pastorate  of  seventeen  years  sixty-five 
persons  were  admitted  to  the  church,  and  he  seems  to 
have  left  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  people  wore 
at  the  time  somewhat  divided  in  sentiment.  The  ar- 
rearages in  Mr.  Goodhue's  salary  were  all  paid.  He 
was  afterwards  settled  and  died  in  Putney,  Vt.  Rev. 
William  Wells,  in  the  sermon  preached  at  his  funeral, 
November  16,  1797,  said  of  him  : 

"  I  believe  you  will  all  join  with  me  in  asserting 
piety  to  God  and  benevolence  to  man  were  leading 
features  of  his  character.  The  great  object  of  his  life 
was  to  be  useful  in  his  station  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  and  exemplify  in  his  own  conduct 
and  temper  those  virtues  and  graces  which,  with  the 
greatest  sincerity,  he  recommended  to  others.     His 


end,  like  that  of  the  godly  man's,  was  peace,  being 
not  only  resigned  at  the  prospect  of  his  dissolution, 
but  desirous  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ." 

Mr.  Goodhue  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Deacon  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Fletcher, 
July  28, 1757.  They  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Some  of  the  sons  became  eminent  in  professional  life. 

In  1774  there  was  an  article  in  the  warrant  fur 
town-meeting  to  build  a  school-house,  but  the  town 
vot«d  not  to  do  it.  This  is  the  first  reference  to  such 
a  building  on  the  records.  The  prospect  of  a  war 
with  the  mother  country  probably  prevented  the  town 
from  undertaking  the  expense. 

The  first  Provincial  Congress  in  October,  1774,  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  of  Safety,  and  provided  that  a 
fourth  part  of  the  enrolled  militia  should,  as  minute- 
men,"  be  held  in  readiness  for  immediate  service. 
This  gave  evidence  that  a  collision  between  the 
American  and  British  forces  was  impending.  Dun- 
stable, with  patriotic  haste,  prepared  to  assist  in  the 
common  cause  of  national  liberty.  The  following 
pledge  evinces  that  spirit  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  great  struggle  : 

**  We  the  sobecribera  tftking  Into  oar  conaideratioD  the  present  diffl- 
cultj,  do  herebj  Toluntarily  engage  with  each  other  In  defence  of  our 
country,  Prlveledgee  and  Libertys  for  the  spAce  of  six  oionths  from  this 
date  ;  that  we  will  submit  ouraelvee  to  the  Laws  equally  the  same  aa  if 
tbey  were  in  full  force  respecting  our  offlcen  that  now  are,  or  heivafler 
may  t>e  choeen  in  all  Military  Duty. 

"  Dunstable,  March  let,  1775. 

**  Edward  Butterfield,  Nathaniel  Holden,  Lemuel  Perham,  George 
Bishop,  Ebenezer  Freucb,  Jonathan  Bancroft,  John  Cbaney,  Samuel 
Roby,  Eleazer  French,  Philip  Butterfield,  Jeralnieel  Colburn,  Wm. 
French,  Jonatban  Sherwin,  John  Manning,  Reuben  Lewis,  John  Cum- 
ings,  John  French,  Zebedee  Kendall,  Joseph  Farrar,  John  Marah,  John 
Cockle,  Jacob  Dana,  Jesse  Butterfield,  Hezekiab  KendaU,  Benry  Shep- 
liard,  William  Glenne,  Jonathan  Woodward,  Thomas  Trowbridge. 
Total,  28." 

The  above  valuable  paper  is  owned  by  Dexter 
Butterfield. 

The  town  voted,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1775,  "  to 
have  menite-men  agreeable  to  the  desire  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress,"  and  on  the  12i.h  of  the  same 
month  it  voted  to  assess  £20  for  "  y"  encouragement 
&  use  of  y'  minute  men  ;"  and  they  were  "  required 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  the  first 
notice."  The  notice  soon  came,  nor  did  it  find  the 
Dunstable  soldiers  unprepared,  since  many  of  them 
had  seen  hard  service  in  the  old  French  War,  and  a 
weekly  drill  had  long  been  held.  Late  on  the  19th 
of  April  the  startling  news  came  that  blood  had  been 
shed  at  Lexington  and  Concord ;  but  the  engagement 
was  over  before  the  men  from  Dunstable  had  time  to 
reach  the  scene  of  the  battle.  It  is  said  that  while 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  raging  a  stranger 
called  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Jonathan  Woodward,  near 
•'The  Gulf,"  and  asked  for  something  to  eat.  While 
partaking  of  her  hospitality  he  began  to  berate 
Americans,  and,  boasting  of  the  success  of  the  British, 
declared  that  all  would  be  subjects  of  King  G«orge, 
to  whom  they  owed  allegiance.    Incensed  at  his  inao- 
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lence,  she  opened  the  door  and  commanded  him  to 
leave  the  bouse,  which  he  refused  to  do,  saying  he 
would  go  when  he  was  ready.  She  then  seized  a 
chair,  knocked  him  down  and  dragged  him  out  of  the 
house,  giving  him  undoubted  evidence  of  one 
woman's  courage  and  devotion  to  the  country.  Eight 
days  after  the  battle  the  town  assembled  and  "  voted 
to  accept  of  y'  powder  James  Tyng,  Esq.,  bought  for 
this  town." 

Abel  Spaulding,  Lemuel  Perham,  Elijah  Fletcher 
and  Asa  Kendall  were  chosen  to  join  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  at  the 
same  meeting  Joel  Parkhurst  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  town  in  the  Continental  Congress  at  Water- 
town  instead  of  John  Tyng,  whose  health  was  poor, 
and  James  Tyng,  who  "  had  a  multiplicity  of  bu-^iness." 
These  were  trying  times.  Five  days  afterwards  the 
Dunstable  company,  composed  of  fifty  men,  forming 
a  part  of  the  Massachusetts  regiment,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col-  Ebenezer  Bridge,  commissioned  at  Bil- 
lerica,  May  '27th,  was  present  and  participated  in  the 
memorable  action  of  Bunker  Hill.  During  that 
sanguinary  battle  the  company  from  Dunstable 
showed  the  bravery  of  veteran  soldiers,  as  many  of 
them  indeed  were,  and  it  was  only  after  their  ammu- 
nition was  gone  that  they  left  the  field.  Capt.  Ban- 
croft fought  nobly  in  the  redoubt  and  was  wounded. 
Eleazer  French  had  an  arm  shot  off  during  the  ac- 
tion, and  picking  it  up,  bore  it  as  a  trophy  from  the 
bloody  field.  His  brother,  Samuel  French,  had  a 
ball  shot  through  his  right  ear.  Jonathan  French, 
another  brother,  was  in  the  battle.  William  French, 
and  Jonas  French,  two  brothers  of  another  family, 
did  good  service  on  that  day.  The  former  discharged 
his  gun  with  deliberate  aim  sixteen  times.  He  was  a 
shoemaker  by  trade,  served  through  the  war,  and 
died  in  Dunstable  at  an  advanced  age.  From  his 
sobriety  and  uprightness  he  was  called  "  Deacon 
William." 

.\t  the  close  of  the  battle  these  two  brothers  left 
the  hill  together.  When  crossing  "  the  Neck  "  under 
the  fire  of  the  "  Glasgow  "  man-of-war,  they  saw  an 
officer  severely  wounded,  and  offered  him  their 
assistance.  "  I  cannot  live,"  he  said;  "  take  care  of 
yourselves."  They,  however,  raised  him  to  their 
ahouldera  and  bore  him  through  the  confusion  to  a 
place  of  safety.  The  suffering  officer  proved  to  be 
Capt.  Henry  Farwell,  of  Groton. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  French  was  also  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Benjamin 
French,  Esq.,  who  has  now  in  his-  possession  the 
bullet-moulds  (which  are  of  brass  and  will  form 
twenty-four  bullets  of  different  sizes  at  one  casting) 
the  camp-kettle  and  musket  of  this  brave  soldier. 
He  died  April  14,  1808,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year 
of  hia  age.  A  few  of  the  Dunstable  men  were  in 
Capt.  John  Ford's  company,  of  Chelmsford.  They 
reached  the  field  a  short  time  before  the  action  began 
and  fought  bravely.     While  Isaac  Wright  was  sitting 


exhausted  on  a  bank  near  a  house  in  Charlestown,  a 
cannon-ball  came  rolling  rapidly,  and  so  near  him 
that  he  could  have  tfiuched  it  with  his  foot.  Being 
nsked  why  he  did  not  stop  it,  he  slid,  "  I^hen  should 
have  returned  home  with  only  one  leg."  He  was  one 
of  the  first  whp  enlisted. 

During  the  siege  of  Boston  m.iny  of  its  inhabitants 
went  to  the  other  towns  in  the  St.ate  in  order  to  avoid 
the  ill  treatment  of  the  hostile  troops.  From  the  fol- 
lowing vote  it  appeal's  that  several  came  to  Dunstable, 
where  they  were  kindly  entertained  : 

Nov.  20,  177-5,  voted  that  "  y'  Poor  &  Indigent 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston  which  are  now  in 
this  town  be  supported  with  y'  provisions  of  this  town 
30  long  as   it  could  be  procured  in  S''  town  therefor." 

Jan.  4,  1776.  the  <4eneral  Court  .save  order  that 
lour  thousand  blankets  should  be  provided  by  the 
respective  towns  for  the  soldiers  in  the  army,  and  p;iid 
for  out  of  the  public  treasury.  Dunstable  furni«!ied 
about  one  dozen  of  them. 

On  the  .31st  of  Mny,  1770.  Oliver  Cunnnings  was 
commissioneil  captiiiii  of  the  Dunstable  company  in 
the  regiment  of  militia  of  which  Simeon  Spauiding 
was  the  colonel. 

Each  -soldier  was  provided  with  a  fire-arm.  bayonet, 
cutting  sword  or  hatchet,  cartridge-box,  fr'nn  fifieen 
to  one  hundred  pounds  of  balls,  six  flint*,  a  knapsack, 
blanket  and  canteen.  The  muskets  were  long  and 
heavy,  and  very  inferior  instruments  as  compared 
with  the  needle-guns  of  the  present  day.  The 
ammunition  was  stored  in  the  loft  of  the  meeting- 
house, and  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  minute- 
men  was  at  the  house  of  Asa.  Kendall,  which  was. 
subsequently  owned  by  Dr.  -V.  W.  Howe. 

.\.t  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  the  town,  June  8,  177*5, 
.Major  Ebenezer  Bancroft.  Capt.  Reuben  Bntterfield 
and  Mr.  Timothy  Reed  were  chosen  "a  committee  to 
prepare  y'  Draft  of  a  vote,"  which  contained  many 
patriotic  sentiments. 

It  was  the  recepiiou  of  such  spirited  resolutions 
from  the  various  towns  of  the  Province  that  gave  the 
leaders  of  the  Revolution  courage  to  make  the 
celebrateil  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  fol- 
lowed in  a  (e'n  weeks. 

The  following  letter  evinces  the  feelings  of  the 
soldiers  at  the  post  of  duty,  and  also  reminds  the 
reader  that  the  town,  as  yet,  had  enjoyed  only  the 
advantages  of  a  "  moveing  school,"  and  that  con- 
tinuous toil  had  beeu  the  lot  of  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants : 

"TnnMtFRO<;A,  Oct.  I-'t,  1776. 
"  Honored  falher  .1-  Mother,  iifler  my  Uutey  To  you  A  Love  to  my 
Brother!  nnd  Sister,  I  have  Tnken  this  opperliniity  to  Let  you  now  that 
I  am  Well  At  prexcut  uu<l  BIcHxed  he  Rod  l"i  it,  .t  hope  Iheiie  Lindu  will 
hnd  you  the  .Sam.  I  nliitnl  Uite  luui  li  iit  present  only  Hie  Ra^l»ni  Imve 
drove  Our  ftet  Back  here,  we  have  snutalneil  Lors  of  .Men  .t  Vcsh^Ih,  A 
the  Enniiesaruiey  in  at  Crown  l"iint  or  near  their.  Si  we  expect  them 
hear  Ijuick-  Phillip  Butterfleld  Is  got  Better.  Jea«8  Butterfield  Is  pooley 
yet.  Keml>or  me  to  all  luiiuiriu  friends.  So  I  Remain  your  Dutiful 
Son. 

"Jamep  Cl'Mtsos.'* 
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The  town  was  always  ready  to  respond  to  the  re- 
peated calls  for  men  and  money,  and  meetings  were 
otlen  held  either  at  the '"'alarm  post,"  or  at  the 
tavern,  or  at  the  chuicb,  to  take  measures  for  doing 
its  part  in  carrying  on  the  war.  Several  of  the  Dun- 
stable -soldiers  served  in  companies  of  other  towns, 
and  some  from  other  places  joined  the  Dunstable 
companies. 

la  Dunstable,  as  well  as  in  other  towns,  there  were 
some  persons  holding  Tory  principles.  The  town 
promptly  brought  them  to  an  account  for  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  common  cause.  At  a  public  meeting 
held  Sept.  11,  1777,  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Holden  was 
chosen  "  to  procure  and  lay  before  y"  court  y*  evidence 
y'  might  be  had  of  y'  Enimical  disposition  of  any  ot 
this  town  that  may  be  complained  of  that  they  may 
be  proceeded  with  agreeable  to  an  act  of  this  State." 
Some  of  the  British  soldiers  were  quartered  on 
Dunstable.  Three  were  drowned  while  attempting 
to  cross  the  river  at  Wicasuck  Island,  and  their  re- 
mains were  buried  near  that  spot. 

On  the  Oth  of  February,  1778,  the  town  approved 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  between  the  thirteen 
States.  At  another  meeting  held  April  23d,  the  town 
chose  John  Tyng,  Esq.,  Joseph  Danforth  and  Joel 
Parkhurst  to  examine  the  new  Constitution  of  the 
State,  proposed  by  the  General  Court.  After  hearing 
the  report  of  this  committee,  June  2d,  the  town 
"  voted  to  reject  y°  Constitution  for  y"  following  rea- 
sons, viz.  :  Because  it  invests  y"  governor  with  too 
unlimited  a  power.  2dly,  because  there  is  not  an 
Equal  Representation.  3dly,  Because  y'  Governor 
ought  not  to  have  y"  Title  of  E.xcelleucy.  J.  Blod- 
gett.  Town  clerk.'' 

This  Constitution  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
four  members  of  the  Council  and  twice  that  number 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  submitted 
to  the  people  of  the  State  in  March,  1778,  and  by 
them  rejected.  The  vote  stood  10,000  against  2000, 
as  many  as  120  towns  not  voting.  The  general  ob- 
jections to  it  were  that  it  did  not  contain  a  declara- 
tion of  rights,  that  it  made  representation  unequal, 
and  that  the  duties  of  State  officers  were  not  accu- 
rately detiaed. 

Paper-money  had  at  this  time  greatly  depreciated 
in  value,  ta.'ces  were  high,  many  of  the  able-bodied 
men  were  absent  in  the  army,  and  the  .\merican  cause 
deemed,  in  the  minds  of  many,  to  be  sinking;  yet  the 
citizens  ut'  Dunstable  still  went  resolutely  forward  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  them. 

The  term  of  service  of  many  i>f  the  Continental 
soldiers  had  closed,  and  two  thousand  men  were  now 
called  for  to  till  up  the  si.xteen  depleted  regiments  of 
the  State.  Fifteen  hundred  more  were  to  be  raised  as 
ordered  by  vote  of  Congress.  Dunstable  resolutely  bore 
her  share  of  this  draft,  and  nobly  responded  to  the 
call.  Shirts,  shoes  and  stockings  were  also  required  of 
the  town  ;  and  since  the  women  as  well  as  men  were 
patriotic,  those  articles  were  promptly  furnished. 
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On  the  15th  of  February,  1779,  the  parish  voted 
£100  "  for  the  support  of  famalies  of  those  Persons  this 
Parish  have  hired  to  Eogag  into  Contenental  Army." 

The  town  this  year  appropriated  £130  for  public 
schools  and  other  expenses,  which  included  the  pro- 
viding of  clothing  for  the  soldiers. 

Notwithstanding  the  expenses  of  the  war,  it  appears 
from  records  of  that  date  that  the  institutions  of  the 
gospel  were  supported.  For  about  six  years  the  pul- 
pit had  been  supplied  by  such  ministers  as  they  were 
able  to  find  and  had  the  means  to  pay,  and  now,  in 
bope  of  having  a  pastor  of  their  owq,  they  considered 
the  question  of  uniting  with  the  other  parish  in 
building  a  church  and  settling  a  minister. 

On  the  23d  of  March  the  Second  Parish  agreed  to 
"  Raise  five  Hundred  Pounds  for  the  supports  of  such 
minister  or  ministers  of  the  gospel  as  may  be  caul'd  to 
Preach  to  this  People."  At  an  adjourned  meeting 
the  above-named  sum  was  increased  by  £500. 

The  19th  of  May,  1780,  is  celebrated  as  the  Dark 
Day.  The  obscurity  was  so  great  that  birds  sought 
their  perches  at  mid-day,  and  the  people  had  to  light 
candles  in  order  to  distinguish  objects  in  their  houses. 
The  superstitious  were  inclined  to  think  the  day  of 
doom  was  approaching.  "  About  ten  o'clock,"  wrote 
Mr.  Phineas  Sprague,  of  Maiden,  in  his  jotunal,  "it 
began  to  Rain  and  grew  vere  dark,  and  at  12  it  was 
almost  as  dark  aa  Nite,  so  that  wee  was  obliged  to 
lite  our  candels  and  Eate  our  dinner  by  candel  lite  at 
Noonday."  The  darkness  of  the  evening  of  that  day 
was  very  remarkable.  "  A  sheet  of  white  paper," 
says  Dr.  Tenney,  "  held  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
eyes,  was  equally  invisible  with  the  blackest  velvet." 

This  darkness  might  possibly  have  been  caused 
by  the  burning  of  extensive  forests  in  Northern  New 
Hampshire,  the  smoke  of  which  might  have  floated 
over  a  section  of  New  England  and  obscured  the  sun. 
Alarm  at  the  coming  of  the  darkness  was  naturally 
increased  when  the  spirits  of  the  people  were  de- 
pressed in  consequence  of  the  war.  It  was  common 
to  attribute  unusual  phenomena  to  supernatural 
agency,  for  there  was  at  that  time  less  scientific 
knowledge  than  at  present.  The  belief  of  the  people 
in  ghosts  and  haunted  houses  was  thea  very  preva- 
lent. It  was  generally  considered  ominous  to  see,  for 
the  first  time,  the  new  moon  over  the  left  shoulder, 
to  spill  salt,  or  to  sit  thirteen  at  the  table.  A  horse- 
shoe was  nailed  to  the  posts  of  the  door  to  keep  off 
witches,  and  the  sight  of  a  white  spider  gliding  down 
its  thread  foreboded  evil.  The  Bible,  interpreted 
literally,  was  the  guide-book  of  our  fathers,  and 
science,  which  sheds  light  upon  the  meaning  of  many 
a,  perplexing  passage  in  the  Scriptures,  was  a  word 
almost  unknown  to  them.  The  spirit  of  God's  teach- 
ing they,  however,  usually  understood. 

Another  State  Constitution  was  framed  this  year 
by  delegates  chosen  by  the  towns  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  submitted,  in  March,  to  the  people  for 
their  examination. 
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It  appears  that  in  Dunstable  there  was  a  strong 
opposition  to  tlie  instrument.  It  was  chiefly  against 
granting  protection  to  all  religions,  against  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press,  against  so  great  a  number  of  Coun- 
cilors and  Senators,  against  the  power  of  the  Governor 
to  march  the  militia  to  any  part  of  the  State,  against 
the  appointment  of  all  judicial  ofl[icers  by  the  Gover- 
nor, against  the  Governor  and  other  otficers  declaring 
themselves  of  the  Christian  religion,  against  the  form 
of  the  oath, — they  being  desirous  that  the  words 
"  living  God  "  should  be  included, — against  the  Quak- 
ers being  excused  from  taking  an  oath,  and  against 
the  time  appointed  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

That  instrument  was,  however,  ratified  as  the  or- 
ganic law  by  more  than  two-lhirds  of  the  votes  of  the 
State.  Hon.  John  Hancock  was  the  first  Governor 
chosen  under  it.  The  election  was  held  oc  the  4th 
of  September,  and  Dunstable  gave  sixteen  votes  for 
Hancock.  The  small  vote  thrown  may  have  indi- 
cated the  di.«atfection  of  the  people  in  respect  to  the 
new  Constitution,  and  may  have  been  owing  partly 
to  the  absence  of  many  voters  in  the  army. 

The  town  this  year  furnished  7500  pounds  of  beef 
which  the  General  Court  called  for  to  supply  the 
army,  and  voted  to  raise  £2500  for  school  and  other 
purposes.  In  the  exigencies  of  war,  paper-money 
was  issued  to  such  an  extent  that  one  dollar  in  silver 
came  to  be  equal  to  forty  dollars  in  what  was  called 
the  "  Continental  currency."  The  one-dollar  bill 
had  on  its  face  the  Latin  words,  "  Depresm  remrgii,'' 
which  is  in  English,  "  The  down-trodden  rises,"  and 
which  had,  at  that  time,  much  meaning;  but  so  great 
was  the  depression  in  its  value,  that  a  blanket  bought 
by  a  soldier  cost  £100,  and  the  salary  of  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Bridge,  of  Chelmsford,  for  eight  mouths, 
"  was  set "  at  £3600.  Ebenezer  French  was  heard  to 
say  that  he  once  paid  S40  of  it  for  a  breakfast  in 
New  York.  This  paper-money,  becoming  worthless, 
went  out  of  use  the  following  year  and  was  never  re- 
deemed. 

At  this  time  the  country  w^as  passing  through  one 
of  its  darkest  periods.  The  life-blood  of  the  nation 
had  been  freely  given  ;  there  were  many  desolate 
homes ;  family  ties  had  been  sundered;  many  had 
grown  gray  in  military  service  ;  the  young  had  come 
to  a  premature  manhood  ;  cities  and  dwellings  were 
falling  into  decay,  and  many  of  the  farms  were  half- 
tilled. 

Dunstable,  however,  continued  to  fiirnish  and  to 
pay  its  quotas  of  soldiers,  to  support  public  worship, 
and  to  make  appropriation,  as  ability  allowed,  for  the 
education  of  its  children.  All  classes  cheerfully  de- 
nied themselves,  foregoing  common  luxuries  and  de- 
voting themselves  to  labor.  No  sound  was  more 
frequent  than  that  of  the  loom  and  spinning-wheel, 
and  the  wives  and  daughters,  during  the  absence  of 
their  husbands  and  their  brothers  at  the  seat  of  war, 
were  always  ready  to  help  the  aged  man  on  the  farms. 


The 'defeat  and  capture  of  the  British  forces  under 
Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  virtually  termi- 
nated the  war.  In  furnishing  men  and  money,  Jlas- 
sachusetts  bore  about  one-quarter  of  the  burden,  and 
of  this  the  town  of  Dunstable  its  full  share. 

The  news  of  the  victory  of  the  allied  French  and 
American  forces  under  Washington  was  recelvtd 
throughout  the  country  with  demonstrations  of  joy. 
"From  every  family  altar,"  says  Mr.  B.  J.  Lfssing, 
"  where  a  love  of  freedom  dwelt,  from  pulpits,  legis- 
lative halls,  the  army  and  from  Congress  (October 
24),  went  up  a  shout  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to 
the  Lord  God  Omnipotent,  for  the  success  of  the 
allied  troops,  and  these  were  mingled  with  universal 
eulogies  of  the  great  leader  and  his  companion  in 
arms.  The  clouds  which  had  lowered  for  seven  long 
years,  appeared  to  be  breaking,  and  the  splendors  of 
the  dawn  of  peace  bui^t  forth,  like  the  light  of  a  clear 
morning  after  a  dismal  night  of  tempest." 

The  Second  Parish  of  Dunstable  had  no  bell  at 
this  time  to  ring  in  expression  of  its  joy  over  the 
great  victory  ;  still,  every  citizen  exulted  in  the  suc- 
cess of  Washington  and  Lafayette.  The  drooping 
spirits  of  the  people  were  revived  by  the  return  of 
the  soldiers  from  their  long  campaigns. 

The  following  notices  of  some  men  from  Dunstable 
actively  engaged  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  are 
still  preserved  : 

OUrer  Ottnuingii,  Jr.,  was  a  prirate  in  the  bartle  of  White  Plains,  Oc- 
tober '28,  17TC.  He  returned  to  DuDstable  and  subbequeotly  removed  to 
the  town  ol  Sumner,  Me.,  where  he  died. 

Ji'iiieB  Cummitujs  waa  at  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga,  July  12,  1777,  and 
in  eupagenients  during  the  war. 

Jn»i<ih  Cvinninnjs  entered  the  amiy  when  a  mere  buy,  and  serTed  ae  a 
yuani  over  the  aoldierg  i.'f  GenerHl  Burgoyne,  Mibuetjuent  to  their  cap- 
ture in  October,  1777.  He  also  performed  duty  « ith  the  army  in  New 
leraey.  .\fter  the  Revolution  be  was  coninii?8ioue<l  ae  captain  of  the 
Dunstable  militia  company. 

^Vllliaiii  f'reHc/i  was  A  private  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  On  the 
e.xptration  of  his  terra  of  service  at  Cambridge,  he  re-enlisted  and  well 
performed  his  duly  through  the  war. 

Jonaa  Frftich,  born  .\uguet  7.  1757.  and  youngest  brother  of  the 
above,  was  with  him.  as  already  i^taled,  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
He  also  served  OS  a  faithful  soldier  through  the  war.  He  was  often 
employed  as  a  school-teacher.  B*»th  he  aud  his  brother  William  re- 
ceiveil  pensions  for  aervi'-es  in  the  war. 

Ebenezer Pretich,  to  whom  relerence  has  already  been  made,  served 
through  the  war,  and  died  in  Dunstable  .\pril  U,  180d,  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year. 

SamMfl  French  had  a  ball  shot  through  bis  right  ear  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  He  died  in  Dunstable,  and  is  buried  on  Meeting-House 
Hill. 

EUazer  French,  wounded  in  the  same  battle  ;  died  of  consumption 
soon  after  his  return  home. 

,fonaibaii  Frentli,  brother  of  the  two  last  named,  was  with  them  in  the 
flrat  great  battle  of  the  Revolution,  and  waa  subsequently,  together 
with  bis  two  sons,  in  the  service  ou    Lake  i^hampluin. 

WiUiam  Bto{igeU  served  ae  a  private  during  the  war.  He  had  learned 
to  face  danger  in  the  old  French  War.  He  was  four  times  cast  away  at 
sea. 

John  clieitey  had  acquired  great  ex|>erience  as  a  soldier  in  the  old 
French  War,  and  served  his  country  faithfully  during  the  Revolution. 
He  was  at  the  capture  of  giiebec.  He  was  a  very  useful  citizen,  and 
held  many  town  offices. 

TViuple  Kendall  was  a  lieutenant  under  Captain  John  Ford  at  the  but- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill. 

John  Pnictor  came  home  from  the  war  and  died  of  consumptloD. 
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Cohtifl  Ehfiii'zer  Batn'mft,  a£  already  atated,  Tongbt  bravely  at  Bunker 
Hill  aod  ID  other  hattlea  during  the  war.  He  purchased  aod  eolurf^d 
the  faoiiM  ouce  ovvtied  by  Henry  Farwell  and  now  occnpied  by  his 
grand:4oQ.  He  went  into  the  French  War  at  the  age  of  sixteen  yeara. 
He  w-aa  comniiuioned  tieiitenaut-colonel  April  21,  1780,  and  justice  of 
the  peace  in  1798. 

Jnn'ithan  Wotnltcurd  served  as  a  private  through  the  war.  He  lived 
to  be  a  centenarian,  and  a  seriuun  wna  preached  on  his  one  hundredth 
birthday.  He  retained  the  use  of  his  faculties  until  near  the  close  of 
life,  and  vv.-is  an  »-.^cellcnt  man. 

Ensign  LeounTii  BntterJifUi  was  a  private  in  the  war.  He  lived  near 
MeetioK'Hoilse  Hill.  Leonard  Butlertield,  the  father,  lived  on  the 
south  giile  of  the  road  on  :\[eeting-House  Hill;  his  son,  Philip  Butter- 
field,  tive.1  on  the  same  side  of  the  road. a  little  towards  the  west.  The 
cellar-lioleM  of  both  houses  still  remain.  Leonard  Butlertield,  Jr.,  built 
the  house  now  owned  by  Dexter  Butterfield,  east  of  Meeting-House 
Hill. 

Jew*  ButtcrMd  served  as  a  private  in  the  war,  and  removed  to  Farm- 
inirton.  Me  ,  where  lie  died. 

h'hitii)  nitlleyjield^  brother  of  tile  above,  was  also  a  private  in  the 
war. 

PatU  n'o')'/«  went  into  the  naval  service,  and  was  killed  by  falling 
from  the  niaht  of  a  ship. 

JntI  p.irkhtirxl,  fatlier  of  LoonBnl  Parkhurst,  was  a  private  in  the  war, 
an'i  died  at  Dunstable.  Hist  house  stoitd  about  twenty  rods  north  of 
that  of  3li-.  John  A.  Parkhnrflt. 

His  f)4,n,  /.eon'o-d  r<nkliuyitt,  also  served  in  the  war. 

Ei>lirnint  and  y<i(lmn  Tntft'T,  brothers,  living  in  the  eaalerly  part  of 
the  town,  went  into  the  army,  aud  were  never  heard  from  afterwards. 

rt-inifl  Jiiijite'i,  died  September  -J,  18;i.'>,  aged  seventy-eight  years.  He 
is  buried  in  Tyngshorough,  and  on  the  headstone  is  written,  "To  die  is 
to  go  home  ;  "  and  also,  "  A  soldier  of  the  Revolution." 

.Miircb  H,  1783,  the  town  appropriated  £30  for  edu- 
cation. On  the  7tli  of  .\pril  the  town  cast  sixteen 
votes  for  .John  Hiincock  iia  ( lovernor,  and  eleven  votes 
for  Thomas  Cusiiiiiij  as  Lieufi-nant-Governor.  At  the 
same  time  a  committee,  consisting  of  Jonathan 
Fletcher,  Nutluiniel  Holdeii,  Jonathan  Emerson  and 
Temple  Keii<lall.  rei)orteil  that  it  was  advisable  that 
the  town  should  beilivided  into  five  districts  for  school 
purposes,  as  follows  : 

1.  .VII  to  the  east  of  the  Merrimack  River. 
.    -.  All  the  First  Parish  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  Merrimack   River, 
excepting  Lieutenaut  Perhani  aud  Mr.  John  Bridge. 

3.  All  the  .Second  Parisli  on  the  great  load  from  Mr.  EzraThompeon'a 
to  Hollis  up  to  ^^alruou  Brook,  living  on  aud  to  the  north  of  said  road. 

4.  .\ll  to  the  west  of  Satiiioii  Brook,  excepting  Mr.  Bridge's. 
■i.  .VU  the  remainder  of  the  town. 

In  May  this  report  was  accepted,  and  the  districts 
were  established.  The  Hon.  John  Tyng  was  chosen 
representative,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  selectmen 
should  build  a  pound. 

On  the  :ird  day  of  Sei)tember,  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
was  signed  at  Paris.  Dunstable  shared  in  the  general 
rejoicing  over  the  welcome  tidings  of  peace  once  more. 
The  otl-used  musket  wa.s  now  hung  above  the  oaken 
mantel-piece. 

The  westerly  part  of  the  town  had  now  become  gen- 
erally settled,  and  the  centre  of  population  had 
advanced  somewhat  in  that  direction.  It  was  thus 
thought  advisable  that  the  place  of  public  worship 
should  be  changed,  and  at  the  meeting  held  Nov.  8, 
1784,  it  was  "  voted  to  move  the  meeting-house  from  the 
place  it  now  stands  on  to  some  other  convenient  place 
in  said  Parish  ;"  it  was  also  voted  that  the  place  "be 


between  the  Dwelling-house  of  M'.  Jonathan  Procters 
and  the  house  that  Mr.  Jonathan  Woodward  now 
Lives  in,  on  the  north  side  of  the  rode  that  goes  from 
one  house  to  the  other  a  little  to  the  west  of  north 
from  said  Procter's  new  Barn." 

In  1785  the  town  raised  £40  for  schools,  gave  twelve 
votes  for  James  Bowdoin  as  Governor,  and  chose  the 
Hon.  John  Pitts  to  represent  it  in  the  General  Court. 

The  snow  on  the  22d  of  April  was  two  feet  deep 
and  the  surface  so  much  incrusted  with  ice  as  to  bear 
up  an  ox-sled. 

Jan.  25,  1786,  the  Second  Pariah  "  voted  4  chose 
Mr.  John  Chaney,  Jun',  to  Lead  in  Singing  in  Publick 
Worship." 

There  is  ho  other  reference  to  music  on  the  records 
of  the  Second  Parish  ;  but  it  would  seem  from  those  of 
the  church  that  the  practice  of  "  lining  out "  the  hymns 
had  not  yet  been  abandoned.  About  this  time  church 
choirs  were  formed  in  the  State,  and  the  "deaconing 
out  of  the  hymns,"  to  which  our  worthy  ancestors 
were  accustomed,  was  practiced  no  longer.  The 
psalms  and  hymns  of  Dr.  Watts  also  took  the  place 
of  "  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,"  and  some  of  the  fugue 
tunes  of  William  Billings  were  now  occasionally 
sung. 

The  town  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  elected  over- 
seers of  the  poor.  The  poor  were  kindly  treated, 
sometimes  receiving  a  small  sum  of  money  from  the 
town  to  help  them  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  living  in  the  family  of  a  rela- 
tive or  friend,  who  received  some  compensation  for 
their  expense  and  trouble.  The  number  of  paupers 
probably  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  take  care  of  them. 

In  1787  and  for  some  time  previous  efforts  were 
made  to  unite  the  two  religious  bodies  known  as  the 
First  and  Second  Parishes.  This  union  was  at  one 
time  nearly  consummated,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
donation  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Tyng  Winslow.  Eccle8ia.sti- 
cal  affairs  being  now  under  control  of  the  town,  it 
voted  in  1787  to  raise  £60  for  preaching,  and  also 
that  services  should  be  held  alternately  at  the  east 
and  west  meeting-houses. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1788,  the  church  held  a 
solemn  fast  "  to  look  up  by  Prayer  to  the  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  for  his  Direction  in  Choise  of  a 
Minister,"  but  it  appears  that  no  minister  was  found 
to  suit  all  the  congregation. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1789,  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Tyngsborough  was  incorporated  into  a  district  aud 
received  for  its  own  use  the  donation  of  Mrs.  Win- 
slow,  which,  as  a  town,  it  still  enjoys. 

The  church  edifice  on  Meeting-house  Hill  was  re- 
moved to  Dunstable  Centre  in  1791  and  finished  in 
approved  style. 

The  land  for  the  site  of  the  building,  consisting  of 
one  acre  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  rods,  was  well 
chosen,  and  was  conveyed  by  Jonathan  Proctor  to  the 
town  in  a  deed  bearing  date  August  25,  1790,  and  it  is 
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described  as  "the  land  on  which  the  school-house 
now  stands,  and  bounded  beginning  at  the  southerly 
corner  of  said  land  at  a  heap  of  ><tones  by  the  road, 
thence  running  northerly  about  twenty-nine  rods  to  a 
heap  of  stones  by  a  black  oak  tree,  thence  south 
forty-four  degrees  west  twenty  rods  to  a  heap  of 
stones,  thence  south  six  and  a  half  degrees  west 
elaven  rods  and  a  half  to  a  heap  of  stones  by  the 
great  road,  thence  east  eleven  degrees  south  by  the 
north  side  of  the  said  road  fourteen  rods  and  a  half 
to  a  heap  of  stones  first  mentioned."  This  condition 
is  mentioned  in  the  deed — "  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  Dunstable  shall,  within  the  term  of  three  years 
from  the  date  hereof,  have  caused  to  be  erected  upon 
the  said  land  a  Meeting-house  for  publick  worship 
and  a  School-House,  and  shall  never  suffer  said  land 
to  be  destitute  of  said  buildings  for  more  than  three 
years  at  any  time,  and  that  no  other  building  shall 
ever  be  erected  on  said  land  than  such  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  when  at- 
tending on  Publick  Worship." 

David  Fletcher,  joiner,  gave  bonds  to  Zebulon 
Blodgett,  town  treasurer,  to  finish  the  meeting-house 
at  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1794.  He  was  to 
build  thirty-three  pews  and  a  pulpit,  "  and  the  breast- 
work in  the  gallery  not  inferior  to  that  in  the  meet- 
ing-house in  Tyngsborough.'' 

The  edifice  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God, 
"  agreeable  to  ancient  example  and  more  modern 
practices,"  on  the  2d  day  of  October,  1793. 

The  ordination  of  Mr.  Heywood  took  place  on  the 
5th  day  of  June,  1799,  several  ministers  taking  part 
in  the  services.  The  expense  to  the  town  for  the 
ordination  was  twenty-three  dollars. 

At  the  incoming  of  the  present  century  Dunstable 
was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Its  population  had 
increased  to  485  persons. 

In  April,  1800,  the  church  chose  Deacon  Zebedee 
Kendall,  Captain  J.  Fletcher  and  Captain  S.  Stevens 
a  committee  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  singing- 
school,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  leaders,  and  it  also 
invited  all  "  who  are  skilled  in  sacred  harmony  to 
come  forward  and  assist  the  church  in  that  part  of 
public  worship." 

Efforts  had  been  made  to  introduce  the  bass-viol 
into  the  church  service,  but  serious  objections  were 
urged  against  it.  One  called  it  "  the  Lord's  fiddle," 
and  another  said  he  should  get  up  and  dance  if  it 
came  into  the  church.  At  one  meeting  it  was 
"  votfed  to  suspend  the  introduction  of  the  Bass- Viol 
for  the  present  on  account  of  an  objection  made  by 
Lieutenant  Simeon  Cummings  :  "  but  on  the  20th  of 
March.  1804,  the  innocent  instrument  triumphed  over 
all  opposition,  the  church  voting  that  the  bass-viol  be 
introduced  into  the  meeting-house  on  days  of  public 
worship,  and  that  those  who  have  skill  to  use  it,  bring 
it  and  perform  on  Sabbath-days. 

The  Middlesex  Canal,  extending  from  Boston  to  a 
point  near  Pawtucket  Falls,  in  the  Merrimac  River, 


was  opened  this  year.  The  transportation  of  lumber, 
cattle  and  grain  from  Dunstable  to  the  metropolis 
was  thus  facilitated.  The  canal  was  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  lonjr,  thirty  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep, 
and  served  for  conveying  merchandise  from  the  Mer- 
rimac River  to  Boston  until  the  opening  of  the 
Bo.stoii  and  Lowell  Railroad,  in  183<5,  when  the  canal 
gradually  became  useless. 

The  town  in  1805  provided  a  book  containing  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  each  of  its 
schools,  and  the  next  year  voted  $700  for  building 
five  school-houses. 

The  district  of  Tyngsborough  was  incorporated  as 
a  town  February  28,  1809,  and  the  population  of  Dun- 
■■table  was  thereby  greatly  diminished. 

A  few  soldiers  from  Dunstable  engaged  in  what 
was  called  Mr.  Madison's  War  of  1812.  The  decisive 
victory  of  General  Andrew  .Tackson  over  the  British 
forces,  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1815,  terminated  the  war.  and  on  the  18th  day  of 
February  following.  President  James  Madison  issued 
a  proclamation  of  peace.  This  was  hailed  with  joy 
by  the  people  of  Dunstable.  A  day  was  set  apart  for 
the  celebration  of  the  event.  The  people  assembled 
in  their  best  attire,  and  when  the  soldiers  had  gone 
through  with  their  evohition.s,  all  partook  of  a  bounti- 
ful collation,  and  then,  proceeding  to  the  church, 
they  listened  to  a  patriotic  address  from  the  Rev. 
John  Perkins,  a  Baptist  minister  of  Chelmsford. 
Dunstable  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  which 
followed  the  long  and  exhausting  war.  The  people 
increased  in  wealth,  numbers  and  intelligence.  A 
more  generous  style  of  living  soon  became  manifest. 
Newspapers  were  taken,  and  the  chaise  and  Jersey 
wagon  were  brought  into  use. 

On  the  2d  day  of  September  occurred  what  was 
long  known  as  "  the  great  gale."  The  wind  blew 
with  such  violence  from  the  southeast  and  south  aa 
to  overturn  fences  and  forest  trees,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, barns  and  dwelling-houses. 

This  was  the  severest  storm  that  had  occurred  in  New 
England  since  Aug.  15,  1635,  when,  according  to  the 
historian  William  Hubbard,  "  m'lny  houses  were 
blown  down,  many  more  uncovered.  The  Indian 
corn  was  beat  down  to  the  ground  so  as  not  to  rise 
again.  The  tide  at  Narragansett  rose  twenty  feet 
perpendicularly.  The  Indians  were  obliged  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  trees,  and  yet  many  of  them  were 
drowned  by  thereturn  of  thetidebeforetheusual  hour." 

The  year  181ti  was  exceptional  for  the  severity  of 
the  cold.  Frosts  appeared  during  each  of  the  stun- 
uier  months,  and  the  crop  of  Indian  corn  was  nearly 
destroyed. 

In  the  year  1817  the  town  raised  $300  for  schools, 
and  the  same  amount  for  preaching. 

The  church  in  1817-18  was  favored  with  an  ex- 
tensive revival,  and  as  many  as  seventy-three  per- 
sons, many  of  whom  were  heads  of  families,  made  a 
profession  of  religion. 


DUNSTABLE. 


A  Universali8t  Society  was  formed  by  citizens  of 
Dunstable  and  the  towns  adjacent,  and  a  constitu- 
tion adopted  Jan.  21,  1818. 

The  society  used  the  old  meeting-house  as  a  place 
of  worship,  and  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  such 
preachers  as  could  be  from  time  to  time  obtained. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1820  was  584. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 
DUNSTABLE— ( Continued). 

Church  Erecttd~SokUer«  in  the  ^\'aT  of  the  ttebellioit — Dimttable  Cornel 
Baiui  Formed — Saghttn,  Acton  and  Boston  Railroad  Opened — Bi-Cen- 
tennial  Celebration— 1621-00. 

TUE  church,  though  somewhat  strengthened  by  a 
revival,  was  still  unable  to  support  a  minister,  and 
therefore  applied,  Feb.  7, 1822,  to  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  for  some 
assistance,  representing  that  "  about  one-half  the 
property  of  this  town  stands  on  sectarian  grounds;'' 
that  "  th6  church  had  been  destitute  of  a  settled  min- 
ister for  seven  years ;"  that  "  the  church  now  consists 
of  about  one  hundred  and  five  members  ;''  that  "  it  is 
decidedly  orthodox ;"  and  that  "  for  nearly  three 
years  past  the  Rev.  Samuel  Howe  Tolman  has 
labored  among  us  a  part  of  the  time  ;"  and  that  they 
had  given  him  a  call  to  settle  over  the  church  for  the 
term  of  five  years.  In  reply  to  this  petition  the  so- 
ciety agreed  to  pay,  conditionally,  $100  per  annum 
towards  the  support  of  Mr.  Tolman.  He  was,  there- 
fore, installed  over  the  church  and  society. 

Dec.  24th  it  was  voted  "  toadopt  into  our  church  the 
use  of  the  Select  Hymns  selected  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Worcester,  of  Salem,  Mass."  This  book  took  the 
place  of  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts. 
Musical  instruments,  as  the  bass-viol,  violin  and 
clarionet,  had  been  introduced  into  the  choir,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  one  now  objected  to  their 
use  in  the  services  of  the  church. 

A  post-ofl5ce  was  established  in  the  town  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1829,  and  Josiah  Cummings,  Jr., 
was  appointed  postmaster.  Before  the  establishment 
of  this  office  mail  matter  was  received  at  the  office  in 
Tyngsborough. 

It  was  this  year  decided  by  the  evangelical  part  of 
the  religious  society  to  withdraw  from  the  old  meet- 
ing-house, and  to  build  a  new  one.  An  advisory 
council  was  therefore  called,  which  unanimously  rec- 
ommended the  proposed  undenaking.  Subscriptions 
were  at  once  taken,  a  site  was  purchased  of  Jasper  P. 
Proctor  for  the  sum  of  $100,  and  the  present  substan- 
tial edifice,  under  a  contract  with  William  Rowe,  of 
Groton,  was  soon  erected.  As  already  seen  in  the 
opening  chapter,  this  building  has  been  much  im- 
proved within  recent  years.    The  dedicatory  sermon 


was  preached  by  Rev.  Amos  Blanchard,  D.D.,  Dec. 
21,  1831. 

The  Orthodox  Church  voted,  July  9,  1831,  that 
"  for  the  future  we  meet  in  the  new  meeting-house  for 
divine  worship  on  condition  that  the  pews  be  rented 
and  the  rents  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
gospel  in  the  new  house." 

October  10th  of  the  same  year  a  call  to  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  church  was  given  to  the  Rev.  Eldad  W. 
Goodman,  which  he  accepted. 

The  town,  in  1834,  voted  to  appropriate  $100  for  a 
singing-school,  and  chose  Henry  Parkhurst,  Captain 
George  Wright  and  Cyrus  Taylor  a  committee  to 
superintend  the  same. 

On  the  25th  of  August  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goodman,  at 
his  own  desire,  was  dismissed  from  the  pastorate  of 
the  church.     He  was  regarded  a  faithful  minister. 

The  Rev.  Dana  Goodsell  supplied  the  church  for  a 
few  months,  declining,  however,  a  call  to  settle  as 
pastor.  On  March  15, 1837,  the  Rev.  Levi  Brigham 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 

In  1845  the  town  appropriated  $400  for  the  use  of 
public  schools.  Mr.  John  Hayward,  in  his  "Gazetteer 
of  Massachusetts,"  published  in  1846,  makes  some  er- 
rors in  statements  regarding  Dunstable.  "The  soil," 
he  said,  "  is  sandy,  and  generally  unproductive  of 
other  crops  than  hops  and  rye."  This  is  plainly  in- 
correct, the  land  being  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
all  the  cereals,  and  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  town 
in  this  part  of  Middlesex  County. 

In  1848  the  amount  appropriated  for  public  schools 
was  raised  to  $500. 

The  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad,  which  enters 
the  town  from  Pepperell,  and  passes  along  its  western 
border  near  the  Nashua  River,  into  Nashua,  was 
opened  on  the  18th  of  December ;  but  as  it  is  remote 
from  the  centre,  and  leads  to  Boston  by  a  circuitous 
route,  it  has  been  of  little  value  to  the  place.  It  has 
no  station  in  the  town. 

The  town  voted,  at  one  of  its  meetings,  "  to  sell  the 
old  town  standard  at  auction, '  and  also  to  receive 
Ira  Hall  and  Webb  and  Bowker,  with  their  estates, 
from  Groton.  The  Rev.  Levi  Brigham  was  dismissed, 
at  his  own  request,  March  21st,  from  the  pastorate  of 
the  Evangelical  Church.  He  was  an  able  pastor, 
and  rendered  the  town  much  service  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Darwin  Adams,  son  of  the  celebrated  school-bopk 
maker,  Daniel  Adams,  M.D.  About  this  time  the 
meeting-house  was  enlarged  and  repaired.  Miss 
Lucy  Fletcher  gave  the  church  a  pulpit,  Dr.  Daniel 
Adams  presented  to  it  a  clock,  and  Mrs.  Spauldiag 
a  set  of  chairs  for  the  communion  table.  And  here 
it  will  be  fitting  to  mention  that  in  later  years  the 
church  has  been  remembered  with  valuable  gifts. 
Mr.  Jonas  Kendall,  of  Framingham,  has  presented 
a  beautiful  communion  service,  and  §3000  for  a  per- 
manent fund.  Mrs.  Zilpha  Woodward  gave  $500  and 
Miss  Mary  Wilson  $200  as  permanent  funds. 
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BiiUnftit^lil,  Otjlrr,  eiilioted  luul  Uiit^teled  in  t.icluber  14,  Isdl,  tlir»*e 
yettra,  priviite.  Cuni|>Hiiy  A,  ^ecuiiil  Krgiineiit  :  iiuiile  :i  dT^t-alit  June  1, 
186*  ;  JiBchurgi-cl  OctoU-r  U,  1S0», 

Ctiikin,  Iltniiaon,  vuluuleer,  privute,  ColnpJiuy  *',  Fi-nirt-enlh  l(ej;i- 
nieat,  U.  S.  A. 

L'Utei-nr,  Alfiti,  enllHled  nnj  nin^tfifil  in  August  M,  I6tl2,  fur  nine 
niuntlia,  ('onipuuy  A,  :3i\tli  Keginieut. 

t'iniwiiy,  ?Iirhiirly   private,  niucteieii   in   Aiigiint  14,  iMi'J,  three  .veard. 


The  Rev.  William  C.  Jackson,  of  Lincoln,  wa.^  in- 
stalled over  the  church  November  2,  1859. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1860  was  487,  of 
whom  243  were  males  and  244  females;  11  were  over 
eighty,  and  1  was  over  ninety  years  old. 

The  Dunstable  Comet  Band  was  organized  Septem- 
ber lolh,  with   Hiram  Spaulding  as  leader,  treasurer  '  Compuny  u,  Kortyftrst  RegimeDt. 
and  collector.     It  has  attained  a  good  reputation  for  I     ''^'^•''-  »'"•"- (iO,  e..ii">-i  "",1  mus.er«j  in  July  ii,  i.,,;:.,  three 

,.,,..,  .       ,  ^  ■=  „  /.       n        !  y«»".  f'if"!   Buttery. 

skill  in  Its  musical  performances,  as  well  as  for  the  |     j,„^,,.,,,_  j„,,„  ^  _  ^„|i,„.j  „,„,  „,„,t^,„a  in  for  one  year,  Ki.mary  -i. 

gentlemanly   bearing  of  its   members.      Its   services  i  isus,  compouy  F.Thirty-ei^iith  lie^iiuent. 

are  in  good  demand  for  processions  and  other  public  I     Du/,... .s...,o„,  private  for  three  jea,^  inn=tereJ  in  AuKu^t  u,  isu2. 

.,,..,.  ,   ,  1  Coiupiiny  tj,  Fiiilv-tirBt  Regiment. 

occasions  in  neighboring  cities  and  towns.  i     ^,,.,,  ^,,^.^,^  ^^.;^,^^  „i,.^  „.,.^„,^ .  ^,.,i^,^j  ,„  ,^,.^,. ,,  ^„j  ^,^^,^.^j 

On  the   breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  I  in  October  n.  iHii.c.nipauy  <;.  Kiitv  iiiir.i  Heyirurui;  .lirj  .,i  .lirunn. 
the  town  manifested  great  activity  in  the  enlistment     JyHeniery  ut  Bat^n  Rouge.  .luiy  i,  imi;;. 

Lhiiia,  J'liiiKs  A.,  eiihiiteil  ami  miif«I»-rt'l  in  .t<  ;i  piivulc    I'ur  tlii>-'-   jeaitJ 


\v<>iiii<l»'<l  111  Ilii-  li.tltle 


f..r  iLive 


October  14,  1SG4,  Ct'iii|ijiiiy  A,  St-coinl  lIculniKni  ; 
uf  Aiitielain  niiil  tlistlmrged  ;  ie-«-iilibifJ  lor  ^l 
l«t>4,  lumpuriy  K,  Cuvnhy.  Fii'iilier  Servi.-f. 

Doita/iue,  PalrUk-.  enlisled    aii<l    niusIcreJ    in   July    1-1,    l*»j.'. 
yeure,  Fourteeiitb  Buitery. 

buitUy,  Josrph,  enliatetl  nuil  inustfretl  in  August  ;:l,  I8t>l,  uiD« 
niuDtli8,  (.'onipaiiy  B,  Sixlh  Reiriuit-ni  ;  tJidrlmi^fd  Novembtji  J,  IbOti, 
fur  disability. 

lnjijU,  Jai'ter,  private,  tbivf  yeaiB.  Fiflt-ftilli  Hutlery. 

ElUif<Uje,  Fitiiik    11'.,  piiviiie,  iliiee  y.ars,  Tweiily ■-■ixtli  RfKiint^nt. 

Furrur,  Eilvunl,  privnie,  tlir»*f  yt-iir-,  Kilit-eiiili  BiUit-ry. 

fid/ey,  .V«/»ifr/,  lliree  yram,  iiiiisu-i>d  in  AUK'int  W,  I>t.J,  < '•■tiipHiiy 
Vf,  Foity-lirst  Kegiiueiit. 

Flriihti;  Alhtrt  It',  privuie,  ehli>if'l  S*-pii-iiibir  J,  l^t.".:.  f..r  uiii« 
niuritliM,  I'uinptiny  D,  Filtv-tliird  hVuinient.     i  m  tlit^    iii^lit  iir»-vi< 


and  support  of  the  soldiers.  In  this  patriotic  effort 
the  ladies  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  Volunteers 
promptly  entered  into  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  as  many  as  sixty-four  soldiers  from  Dunstable 
shared  in  the  privations  and  battles  of  the  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  demand  upon  resources,  then 
made  by  the  war,  the  town  raised,  in  1862,  5*400  for 
the  support  of  public  schools.  July  2t»th  it  was 
voted   to  borrow,  if  needed,  $500  for  the  volunteers. 

In  1863  it  was  voted  to  put  up  guide-posts  through- 
out the  town,  for  which  it  paid  about  $50.  And  here 
may  be  given  an  example  of  the  public  spirit  of  the 
young  people  of  the  town.     The  Dunstable  Temper-  :  iiio  bmiieof  H.nt  Hmihou  he  K«\«-i'i*  k'"M"'"'ii  and  n ey  ioii«onnded 

cninrade,  In  \to  I'uiiveycd  U>  Imh  niotlit*!'  Jii  the  event  of  tiir«  bt-ingL;  killed 
iu  butt))-.  lie  waa  liLMt  M'tfii  uiMoui;>t  lil-i  •-i>tnp:iliY  briivoly  niuktnt;  lli» 
tliarKe  in  the  siin||!Ulnury  ci.nteftt  nl  .hiuf  ]  1,  Isti'..  \\  but  inure  noble 
reeonl  cunld  be  nimle  nf  bini  ? 

Fi'iiS^  rUiuha  v.,  private,  lbre»*  ye;us,  ('Mtupiiiiy  H,  Fift\-iiinlli  Rej-i- 
uieiil ;  enlisted  L'eceniler  I'.i,  lSt'.:i  ;  nin>ified  in  .l.uiiuiiy  -".,  1m;4. 

(.'(/(toil,  Jiimet  I1-,  volniileer,  pliviil'*,  inneiteit'd  in  .Kii^iisI  '>,  \>.*'-\.  b-r 
tbree  yt-ars,  ('onipjiny  K,  Tbiriy-iliiid  Ke^inieiit  .  Ijiimi-r. 

Htntirell,  i<A<iuu,  priv:ite,  thieH  yetii-!*,  I'unipHiiy  B,  Filly-niutb  Hegi- 
nient ;  enlisted  December  iM,  ISG.". 

UiiitivtU,  It'.irifH,  private,  tbiee  yeiuf,  I 'iiinpnn>  B,  I'ifty-iiinib  H»-gi- 
nieiit ;  enliated  Deteniber  I'.t,  ^s^C^. 

HuLei/,  JitTTirt,  enlisted  Antfunt  I::,  13(i4.  private,  lliree  years,  Secuud 
)Ia88a(-busettfl  I'livalry. 

Hiuiia,  Hinu,i  i/.,  enlisted  August  8,  ls64,  Reserve  Veteran  i'wps. 

H»l>bit,  C-r-vjc,  three  year*.  Fifteenth  Battery. 

Ihtulrr,  GetTge,  Toluuteer,  private,  three  years,  (onipiiny  K.  Four- 
teenth Regiment. 

Ligalh,  Juiiit^i  S.^  volunteer,  three  years,  <_'unipany  *_',  Twenty-aixth 
Ke^inieut;  discharged  and  tlied  at   New  itrlejiim. 

Jiu-Li'ni,  Eilitntrd  i*.,  private,  nine  inontbtJ.t-uliMted  -•September  'JB,  iPfi".;, 


ance  Union,  holding  regular  meetings  once  a  month, 
purchased,  in  1889,  six  lamp-posts,  with  accompany- 
ing lamps  and  fixtures,  and  caused  them  to  be  set 
out  in  different  parts  of  the  village.  By  not  only 
thus  furnishing,  but  arranging  for  the  lighting  of 
these  lamps,  the  said  organization  takes  a  very  prac- 
tical method  of  letting  its  light  shine.  The  money 
expended  for  these  lamps  was  raised  by  dramatic  en- 
tertainments given  by  the  young  people  in  Parker's 
Hall. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1863,  the  old  church  in  the 
Centre  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  never  supplied 
either  with  an  organ  or  with  a  bell.  In  front  of  the 
pulpit,  on  the  gallery,  was  the  inscription,  "  Finished 
in  1793."  The  old  line  of  sheds  for  the  horses  on  the 
side  of  the  Common  are  the  only  memorials  that  re- 
main   of   this   ancient    church     building.        After    the   i   Comi*My  D,  Forty-fiftU  Regiment ;  he  waa  proniMtn-l  lua.orpurul. 

division  of  the  society  the  Revs.  Hiram  Beckwith, 
Russell  Streeter,  Josiah  Oilman  and  William  Hooper 
preached  in  it  permanently.  The  pulpit  was  occa- 
sionally supplied  by  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  the  Rev 
Adin  Ballou,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whitlemore,  and 
other  clergymen. 

The  names  of  the  soldiers  sent  from  Dunstable  into 
the  late  war  are  as  follows  : 

Anderton,   Henry,  private,  three  years,  Thirty-second  Regiment. 

Baker,  Estiti,  iierved  one  year  in  the  navy, 

&irii£«,   James,  served  uuu  vear  in  the   n:ivy. 

Bean,  yrancia,  enliated  for  three  years,  December  VJ,  1863  ;  tuuatered 
Id  January  5,  18ti4,  private,  Company  B,  Fifty-ninlli  RegiuieDt.        ^ 

Brady,   Frederkk,  private,  three  yearfl,  Tweoty-eecond  Regiment. 

Burrows^  CliurUa,  volunteer,  three  yeara,  private,  Company  K,  Four- 
teenth BegiiBeot. 


Ja'pten,  Juaiah  S.,  Tonipftuy  K,  Thirly-third  Re^tnieut,  three  years; 
uiuatered  in  August  (>,  18<>'..'. 

JniifB,  Cunnehi  Ii.,  three  years,  enliated  and  niuatered  in  August  », 
18ft4,  Reiwrve  Veteran  Corps. 

Kufine,  ^ficllttel,  private,  three  years.  Eleventh  Regiment ;  enlisted 
August  10, 18C4. 

Ktlleiky,  Jamef,  three  years,  Twenty-eighth  Regiment. 

Kvyts,  Pfulntdy,  volunteer,  three  years,  Twenty-aixth  Itegiinent. 

Keyt;  .Si(i(.i(«-/  P.,  volunteer,  private,  mustered  for  three  years,  Decem- 
ber 20,  IbUl,  New  Hampshire  Eighth  Regiment. 

KtiiyhU,  Isaac  S.,  private,  enlisted  for  three  yeai^,  January  2,  18fi4, 
Fifth-ninth  Regiment. 

Lyoim,  Thunias,  private,  nine  mouths,  enlisted  Augudtlil,  1862,  Com- 
pAoy  K,  Sixth  Regiment. 

Marshall,  George  E.,  volunteer,  private,  three  years,  t'ompauy  H,  New 
Hampflbire  Seventh  Regiment;  enliated  aud  waa  mustered  in  October, 
14,1861.  He  died  at  Charleston.  S.  C,  July  21,  186;J,  of  wounds  re- 
Cftived  at  the  storming  of  Fort  Wagner  six  days  previous.  He  waa  a 
prisoner  at  the  time  of  bis  death. 
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.irayo,  WMard  ,V.,  eDliaCed  as  a  private  aad  Tolunteer,  October  14, 
1861,  ia  Company  H,  N'ew  Uanipshire  Seveoth  R«giment,  aud  waa 
killed  July  18,  1863,  nt  tba  etormtng  of  Fort  Wagner,  in  Charleaton 
Harbor. 

Murraif,  Mii'hael^  eollated  and  waa  njuatered  in  August  19,  1864,  Com* 
pany  G,  Seventeenth  Regiment. 

Osborne,  Prrtcott  E.,  private,  three  years,  Twenty-aixth  RegiDieut. 

Pnge,  liavui  B.,  private,  volunteer,  three  year*.  Company  C,  Twenty- 
aixth  Regiment.      Died  at  Kew  Orleans,  August  30.  1SB3,  of  Uyaentery. 

Pttrker,  Lntlier  5.,  private,  volunteer,  three  years,  Company  C,  Twenty- 
aixth  Regiment. 

Pearl,  Gilman  .4.,  Company  B,  Flfty-ninth  Regiment ;  enlieCeU  as  a 
private  for  three  years,  December  19,  1863  ;  mustered  in  January  5, 
1864. 

Pevey,  Lyman  E.,  eolisted  March  4,  1865,  for  three  years,  Detachment 
of  Ordnance,  Arsenal,  Watertowu. 

Poof,  Ltcmard  H.,  enlisted  August  8,  1864,  for  three  years,  Reserve 
Veteran  Corps. 

Haupnck,  Harold  A,,  three  years,  navy. 

Rich,  Everett,  was  mustered  in  Uarcb  11,  1862,  three  years,  navy. 

Robertson,  William^  private,  three  yeara.  Fifteenth  Battery. 

Robinson,  John,  two  years,  navy. 

Ruatnuiten,  Christian,  two  years,  navy. 

Short,  William,  Company  B,  Sixth  Regiment,  nine  months ;  enlisted 
August,  31,  1802,  and  was  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  bis  service, 
June  3,  1863. 

Stei-etiB,  Kimball  A.,  private.  Company  B,  Sixth  Regiment;  enlisted  for 
nine  months,  August  31,  1862. 

Sti^rkney,  Henry,  private.  Company  G,  Thirty-third  Regiment,  mustered 
in  August  II,  1862,  and  died  at  Falmouth,  Va.,  January  2U,  1863. 

Styles,  John,  enlisted  August  8,  1864,  for  three  years.  Third  Regiment 
of  Infantry. 

Taylor,  George  E.,  private,  three  years.  Company  A,  Second  Regiment, 
he  enlisted  October  14,  1861,  and  died  at  Frederick,  Md.,  February  8, 
1862. 

Teagreean,  John  .V.,  enlisted  fur  three  years  in  the  Sixty-second  Regi- 
ment. 

HV/cA,  Patrick,  volunteer,  three  years.  Company  G,  Forty-first  Regi- 
ment. 

White,  Lucitts,  volunteer,  priv..te,  three  years  Company  D,  Eleventh 
Regiment  Regular  Infantry  ;  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
July   2,  1863.  and  died  on  the  following  day. 

Wtlkins,  Luther,  private,  (Company  D,  Fifty-third  Regiment,  nine 
months;  cjnliated  October  12, 1862  ;  returned  home  with  his  regiment, 
and  waa  discharged  September  2,  1863. 

WUkiiiM,  Luther  £.,  enlisted  for  nine  months  as  a  private.  Company  D, 
Fifty-third  Regiment,  October  12,  1862.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Port 
Hudson,  returned  home  with  his  regiment,  aud  was  discharged  3eptem. 
ber  2,  1863.— Total,  64. 

The  following  from  thia  town  enlisted  in  other 
places  : 

William  W.  ijitmmings,  Firat  Minnesota  RegtmeDt. 

Hiram  R.  Keniiall. 

Alfred  Q.  ParUinrst,  Sixth  Maseacbusetta  Regiment. 

Charles  R.  Swnlloio. 

Richard  H.  Knu/hU. 

The  town,  under  two  calls,  paid  $3100  for  bounties 
The  Rev.  William  C.  Jackson,  at  his  own  request, 
was  dismi.'-aed  from  the  pastorate  of  the  church  No- 
vember 13,  1867.  One  or  more  revivals  of  religion 
occurred  under  Mr.  Jackson's  ministry.  He  was  long 
a  faithful  missionary  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and,  previous 
to  his  coming  to  Dunstable,  was  settled  over  the 
church  in  Lincoln,  Mass. 

The  Rev.  Edward  P.  Kingsbury,  of  Newton,  was  or- 
dained, but  not  installed  over  the  church,  oa  the  28th  of 
November,  1869,  the  Rev.  Eben  B.  Foster.  D.D.,  of  Low- 
ell, preaching  the  sermon,  llr.  Kingsbury  continued 
to  supply  the  pulpit  acceptably  until  March  12,  1871, 
when   failing   health   compelled   him   to  retire.     He 


died  two  weeks  afler  returning  to  his  hoipe  in  New- 
ton Centre,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Rockwell  supplied  the  church 
for  two  years,  beginning  May  4,  1871. 

The  valuation  of  the  town  in  1872  was  $326,185.22. 

July  1,  1873,  the  church  engaged  the  services  of 
Rev.  Franklin  O.  Austin  as  stated  supply. 

This  year  the  town  voted  $2000  to  defray  the  an- 
nual expenses,  $900  of  which  were  for  the  public 
schools,  and  $500  for  the  repairing  of  highways  and 
bridges. 

The  Nashua,  Acton  and  Boston  Railroad,  running 
near  Flat  Rock  Hill,  along  the  valley  of  Salmon 
Brook,  centrally  through  the  town,  was  opened  for 
iravel  in  June,  1873.  The  ceremony  of  breaking  the 
ground  for  this  road  took  place  at  Wall  Hill  in  De- 
cember, 1871,  when  speeches  were  made  by  the  Hon. 
Levi  Wallace,  then  of  Pepperell,  and  now  of  Ayer, 
James  T.  Burnap,  first  superintendent  of  the  road, 
and  others,  after  which  the  company  partook  of  a  col- 
lation provided  by  the  ladies  of  Dunstable.  The  oc- 
casion was  enlivened  by  salutes  frofia  a  cannon  aud 
by  music  from  the  Dunstable  Cornet  Band. 

In  1873  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  orig- 
inal incorporation  of  the  town  was  reached.  At  a 
legal  meeting  of  the  citizens,  held  in  March,  it  was 
voted  to  appropriate  $500  for  a  bi-centennial  celebra- 
tion, to  be  observed  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  day  of 
September  following.  Josiah  C.  Proctor,  Dexter 
Butterfield,  James  M.  Swallow,  Jonas  Spaulding  and 
John  A.  Parkhurst  were  chosen  a  committee  to  make 
arrangements.  To  this  committee  were  added  Wil- 
liam N.  Kemp,  Washington  E.  Blood,  Ira  B.  Hall, 
Benjamin  French  and  George  W.  Fletcher.  This 
committee  received  the  following  presents,  unsolicited  ; 
$50  from  Dexter  Roby,  of  Boston,  $50  from  A.  N. 
Swallow,  of  Charlestown  and  $20  from  Hiram  Kemp, 
of  Boston,  all  sons  of  Dunstable,  to  aid  in  defraying 
the  ex pcnses  of  the  celebration.  Benjamin  French 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments. 

Printed  letters  of  invitation  were  sent  out  to  those 
specially  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  town.  Great 
preparations  were  made  for  the  festivities  of  the  oc- 
casion as  the  time  for  the  anniversary  drew  near. 
Josiah  C.  Proctor  was  appointed  president  of  the  day  ; 
Isaac  O.  Taylor  and  Jonas  C.  Kendall  were  vice- 
presidents;  Benjamin  French,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements ;  Dexter  Bntterfield,  chief 
marshal,  together  with  James  A.  Davis  and  Andrew 
J.  Woodward,  assistants.  Dr.  George  B.  Loring  was 
invited  to  deliver  the  oration.  Ample  accommoda- 
tion waa  afforded  by  Yale's  mammoth  tent,  and  a 
good  variety  of  refreshments  were  provided  by  C.  E. 
Reed,  a  caterer  from  Boston. 

The  morning  of  the  17th  of  September  dawned 
propitiously.  At  ten  o'clock  a  procession  was  formed 
at  the  railroad  station,  which  proceeded  to  the  centre 
of  the  town  in  the  following  order : 
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Dexter  Butterfield,  marshal  of  tlie  day,  and  aids, 
with  the  Dunstable  Cornet  Band ;  two  four-horse 
barouches,  one  containing  Gov.  William  B.  Wash- 
burn, the  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  the  Hon.  George 
B.  Loring,  with  Josiah  C.  Proctor,  Esq.,  president  of 
the  day ;  the  other  barouche  containing  the  Hon.  E, 
Eockwood  Hoar,  of  Concord,  Gen.  Israel  Hunt,  of 
Nashua,  together  with  Messrs.  Isaac  O.  Taylor  and 
Jonas  C.  Kendall,  vice-presidents  of  the  day.  Then 
came  in  order,  Capt.  Christopher  Roby's  company  of 
cavalry  with  seventy  sabres,  followed  by  the  Pepper- 
ell  Engine  Company,  No.  1,  thirty-three  men,  with 
the  Pepperell  Cornet  Band,  and  citizens  in  carriages 
and  on  foot. 

An  appropriate  stand  for  the  speakers  had  been 
erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  Common,  and  a  large 
number  of  seats  were  provided.  "  Welcome  Home" 
and  other  beautiful  mottoes  adorned  the  platform. 
The  dates  1673-1873,  in  wreaths  of  flowers,  ornament- 
ing the  speaker's  desk,  could  be  clearly  seen  by  the 
audience.  Salutes  from  a  piece  of  artillery  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  long  procession,  and  many  Hags 
were  waving.  Never  before  had  Dunstable  Common 
been  so  richly  decorated  or  visited  by  so  large  a 
throng.     As  many  as  3000  people  were  present. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  the  reading  of  selec- 
tions from  the  Scriptures,  and  a  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Franklin  D.  Austin.  Animating  music  from  the 
Dunstable  Cornet  Band  then  followed,  and  an  origi- 
nal song  of  welcome,  rendered  with  much  expression, 
by  the  Clark  family,  of  New  Ipswich.  Josiah  C. 
Proctor,  Esq.,  then,  in  a  k^s  appropriate  words,  ex- 
tended a  cordial  welcome  to  the  vast  assemblage,  and 
read  the  resolution  of  the  town  in  respect  to  the  cele- 
bration. He  then  introduced  the  Hon.  George  B. 
Loring  as  the  orator  of  the  occasion.  This  gentle- 
man, rising,  then  gave  an  historical  address,  speaking 
effectively  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  an  attentive  au- 
dience. At  the  conclusion  of  the  oration  the  Clark 
family  sang  "The  Star-Spaugled  Banner."  This  was 
followed  by  an  original  song,  composed  by  Mrs. 
Maria  A.  Whitcomb,  and  by  music  from  the  Dun- 
stable and  Pepperell  Cornet  Bands. 

SONG  BY  MBS.  M.  A.  WHITCOMB. 

SOMO    BT  THE  DdNSTABLE  COB.NET   B4ND. 

(Tnoe,  "  Yankee  Doodle.") 

This  town  was  all  a  forest  deep. 

Two  hundred  yeara  ago,  air  ; 
The  Tales  were  low,  the  hills  were  steep. 

And  streamlets  wandered  through,  sir. 

Chorus. 
Yankee  doodle,  this  the  place, 

Yankee  doodle  dandy ; 
We  like  the  good,  old-fashiooed  days. 

The  people  were  eo  bandy, 

A  few  brave  men,  a  pilgrim  band. 

Sought  this  far-off  location  ; 
They  saw  it  was  a  goodly  land. 

And  here  they  fixed  their  station, — Chorus. 


Frurii  time  to  time  the  ^ttler^caiiie, 

.\Tid  built  its  tlit-y  were  alile  ; 
At  len&lli   the  tuwti  must  )iii\e  a  name, 

Anil  H<>  'twas  i-alleii  Iniii^hiblt  — CnoRi  ^. 

No  ilran^lit  rruiu  i'liilia'ii  sultry  lanil 

Whs  seen  at  uutvH  oi-e'ett,  sir  ; 
The  '*  I)lack  fow  "  gave  a  hevtrage  hland. 

Few  drank  bhuk  (ea  or  ;;ri-e»,  oir. — i'iii.ki  s. 
Id  humes|mii  were  the  peuple  illes!*ed. 

Of  WLKtIlen,  low  or  linen. 
Their  Snndajt'  anils  whieli  were  tlieir  liest, 

Wel'e  uieely  made  by  Women.  —  ('HMKIS. 
The  girlii  conhl  w:uih  and  brew  and  bake, 

.\nd  also  were  ^o<il  Kpionem ; 
The  maids  cuiilil  ply  the  lioe  liinl   rake, 

Wliile  niatrnns  cookeil  the  dinners. 

*  'HOKl^. 

Yankee  doodle,  llii-  the  place, 

Yankee  ilouille  tiandy  ; 
We  like  the  good,  old  laobiooed  days. 

The  people  were  >o  handy. 

After  the  exercises  were  closed  at  the  speakers' 
stand,  the  people  spent  some  time  in  exchanging 
congratulations  and  reuiiiiiscences  of  former  days, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  immense  tent  south  of  the 
Common  to  partake  of  the  banquet  prepared  by  Mr. 
Reed.  The  Rev.  Mr.  JL  Smith,  of  Tyiigsborough, 
invoked  the  divine  blessing,  and  about  an  hour  was 
spent  in  partaking  of  the  bountiful  repast.  When 
this  was  concluded  the  Pepperell  Band  gave  mu.sic, 
and  the  president  of  the  day  felicitously  introduced 
Mr.  O.  C.  Moore,  .is  the  toast-master  of  the  anniver- 
sary. Having  spoken  for  a  few  in<>ment.<4,  he  an- 
nounced as  the  first  toast:  "Old  Dunstable!  she 
divided  her  estate  among  ten  sons,  and  to-day  she 
calls  them  home  and  bids  them  welcome."  The  re- 
sponse wan  in  the  form  of  the  following  original 
poem,  contributed  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Mary  Rock- 
well, and  read  by  Mr.  James  T.  Burnap : 

DUNSTABLE. 
My  childhood^s  houie  !  what  music  in  the  sound. 
Dear  to  eaoh  heart,  wherever  nmii  is  found  ! 
By  every  nation,  every  clime  and  tongue, 
lu  sweetest  praise  their  dwelling-place  is  sung. 
Go  to  the  Indian  in  the  Western  wild. 
Ask  him  where  Nature  has  nii>st  kindly  smiled; 
He'll  puiut  you  to  his  dark,  old  forest  hume, 
Aod  tu  his  cheerless  wigwam  bid  yon  come. 
Go  to  the  regions  of  the  fri»zen  zone, 
\Vbere  naught  but  stinted  shrubs  and  moss  are  grow  n. 
Ask  the  poor  native  what  delights  fii*  eye  ; 
He'll  point  you  to  his  hut  of  snow  hard  by. 
Enlightened  man  no  pleasure  here  can  And, 
And  blesses  tiod  that  he  hss  not  designed 
To  cast  hu  lot  in  regions  cold  and  drear. 
Removed  from  all  he  holds  on  earth  so  dear. 
Across  the  ocean,  iu  the  Eastern  world. 
Where  freedom's  banner  ne'er  has  been  unfurled, 
Where  superstition  rules  with  tyrant  sway, 
Aud  mau,  degraded,  wears  his  life  away. 
Yet  even  here  the  heart  clings  to  one  place, — 
Here  is  his  home,  here  dwells  bis  kindred  race. 
To  nations  proud  in  wealth  and  culture  turn  ; 
From  their  altachnieuta,  loo,  we  pbtiuly  learn 
How  strong,  how  deep,  the  feeling  of  the  heart 
For  one  dear  spot  of  this  great  earth,  small  part, 
Aud  yet  withiD  that  little  space,  close  curled. 
Lies  love's  rich  treasure,  makiog  it  a  world. 
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And  tbu0,  fair  Duiutable,  thy  cbildreu  coiiiu 
To  celebrate  the  birthday  of  their  bonm. 
Two  hundred  years  I    We'll  bridge  across  tiine'a  space, 
And  Inro  thought  backward  on  it8  swifteat  race- 
Call  back  the  furnia  and  faces  tliat  were  here,— 
Id  mental  tIhiod  they  will  reappear. 
Show  ns  the  regions  thataruinid  tbeni  lay, 
Rude  and  untillfd,  two  centurjps  tu-day. 
Then  bnite  >;reatioD,  teiiaots  of  the  wood, 
I'alHDied  and  Aerce,  were  prowling  for  their  food  ; 
And  savage  man,  more  to  be  feared  than  they, 
\Vould  lie  in  ambush  to  make  man  bia  prey, 
Lurk  round  the  dwellings,  alyly  watch  and  wait 
Till  oo  the  pale-face  he  conld  wreak  his  bate  ; 
With  torch  to  burn  and  toniabawk  to  destroy, 
Rending  the  air  with  AVild,  mad  whoops  of  joy. 
On  scenes  like  these  we  will  but  briefly  dwell, 
Trutha,  stern  and  sad.  the  biatohc  page  must  tell. 
We  use  the  past  to  contrast  shade  with  light. 
And  make  the  present  look  more  clearly  bright. 

Fair  Dunstable  !  sometimes  they  call  thee  old  ; 
Thy  youthful  days  are  not  yet  fully  told  ; 
The  peaceful  tenor  of  thy  even  way 
Has  left  no  furrows  time  and  fige  display. 
Thy  fields  are  fair,  thy  woods  are  bright  and  green, 
Thy  lakes  and  streams  are  dressed  in  silvery  nheeo  ;  ^ 
On  tby  smooth  brow  is  written  early  life. 
Untrodden  yet  the  paths  of  vice  and  strife. 
But  changes  soon  will  come  thy  peace  to  mar  ; 
E'en  now  is  beard  the  rattling  railroad  ear 
Along  tby  wood  where  quiet  reigned  aiuuod, 
.\nd  the  luDe  nigbt-bird's  song  the  loudest  sound, 
Till  the  last  year  of  two  long  centuries  past 
Proclaime«i,  by  engine,  "Men  were  going  fast." 
BusinesB  and  burry  bring  on  middle  age. 
They're  foes  of  youth,  a  war  they  quickly  wage. 
Turn  peaceful  streams  from  their  calm,  gentle  course, 
Bestrain  their  waters  for  propelling  force. 
The  hills  are  brought  on  level  with  the  plain, 
Aud  plains  made  bills  to  answer  hope  of  gain. 
If  auch  of  aister  towns  bus  been  the  fate, 
Thy  turn  may  come,  though  it  l>e  rather  late, 
When  on  the  morning  breeze  the  factory  bell 
Shall  to  the  sleeper  hours  uf  labor  tell. 
When  whizzing  rars  on  every  side  Hhalt  t^o. 
And  prove  this  plfu-ei  is  neither  alack  nor  slow. 
We'll  not  atteuipC  to  use  prophetic  ken. 
We  know  what  has  been  and  may  be  again  ! 

Fair  Dunstable  I  a  tribute  we  would  pay 

Thy  worthy  children,  long  since  passed  away  I 

Of  the  first  century  history  contains 

A  warlike  record,  full  of  griefs  and  pains. 

Hearts  brave  and  noble  were  compelled  to  yield. 

And  for  a  season  leave  the  foe  the  field. 

No  doubt  that  race  were  men  of  sterling  worth, 

Beloved,  respected,  while  they  dwelt  on  earth. 

But  of  the  century  now  Just  passed  away, 

More  of  (hy  children  we  can  know  and  say  : 

Some  have  been  worthy  tillers  of  the  soil, 

Substantial  men,  rewarded  by  their  toil  ; 

Some  in  mechanic  arts  have  spent  their  days. 

Their  works  declare  them  men  deserving  praise  ; 

And  some  have  sought  a  livelihood  by  trade, 

Have  bought  and  sold,  and  tbua  their  fortunes  made  ; 

Others  preferred  in  learning's  paths  to  go. 

In  three  professions  Dunstable  can  show 

Men  who  hnve  made  their  mark  and  won  renown 

Id  other  placet  than  their  native  town. 

But  time  forbids  to  pass  each  in  review, — 

One  name  we'll  mention  of  the  noted  few, 

A  name  this  place  may  well  be  proud  to  own. 

Virtues  like  Anioa  Kendall's  wide  are  known  I 

Called  by  bis  country  to  high  poets  of  trust. 

Honored  and  honest,  numbered  with  the  just - 

His  friends  and  relatives  are  with  us  here, 


Aud  all  who  knew  him  hold  his  memory  dear. 

An  aged  woman  Uvea,  still  pleased  to  tell. 

She  made  him  coats  and  pants;, — he  liked  them  well. 

In  politics  this  town  baa  borne  its  part, 

Both  parties  know  the  tricks  of  party  art ; 

And  to  the  statesmen  who  are  here  to-day, 

We  pay  doe  honor,  —better  than  "back  pay  ! " 

Fair  Dunstable  I  tby  sons  have  had  their  praise. 

And  shall  thy  daughters  share  not  in  these  lays? 

To  '*  WoroaD's  Rights  "  they  ne'er  ha7e  laid  their  claim. 

To  be  right  women  is  their  highest  aim, 

Act  well  each  part  within  their  sphere  of  life, 

A  faithful  mother  and  devoted  wife. 

And  DOW,  fair  Dunstable,  oar  work  is  done  .' 

Another  century  has  for  thes  begun  ! 

Throughout  thy  realms,  may  peace  and  temperance  reign, 

Increase  each  virtue  and  each  vice  restrain  ! 

And  when  life's  changes  all  with  us  are  o'er. 

Safe  may  we  meet  upon  that  heavenly  shore 

Where  centuries  are  uncouoted  and  unknown. 

And  joys  are  endless  round  the  Eternal  throne. 

The  second  toaat  was,  '*The  Preaident  of  the 
United  States."  In  response  the  Dunstable  Band 
played  '*  America."  The  third  toaet  was  "  Massachu- 
setts,— the  earliest  and  foremost  in  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religions  liberty.  The  lapse  of  two  hundred 
years  has  added  lustre  to  her  renown,  force  to  her 
example  and  prominence  to  her  high  place  in  his- 
tory. All  honor  to  the  GJovernor  I  and  the  governed 
of  the  old  Commonwealth  I  " 

Governor  Washburn  rose  and  responded  happily, 
and  among  othr  remarks  said,  "The  influence  of  old 
Dunstable  upon  those  that  were  bom  here  has  caused 
them  joyfully  to  return,  and  in  the  celebration  dem- 
onstrate their  full  appreciation  of  the  benefits  received 
by  them  from  the  place  of  their  birth." 

The  fourth  toast  was,  "Our  Representative  in  Con- 
gress,— the  eminent  jurist,  the  practical  statesman, 
the  honest  politician :  old  Dunstable  can  trust  him, 
and  he  will  honor  her."  Hon.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar, 
M.C.,  pleasantly  responded.  The  following  senti- 
ment affords  a  sample  of  his  remarks  : 

"The  ideas  of  free  education  were  always  cher- 
ished in  Dunstable,  and  will  always  be  cherished 
as  long  as  the  great  and  undying  principles  of  justice 
and  truth  shall  continue." 

The  fifth  toast,  "New  Hampshire — bleak  are  her 
hills  in  winter,  and  warm  are  the  hearts  of  her  sons 
all  the  year  round,"  was  responded  to  briefly  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Philbrook.  The  Hon.  Levi  Wallace  re- 
sponded to  the  sixth  toast,  "Our  railroad, — the  tie 
that  binds  two  cities  that  Act-on  as  one." 

The  seventh  toast,  '*New  England— her  townships 
were  the  nurseries  of  Republican  institutions;  to-day 
they  are  the  model  democracies  of  the  World,"  re- 
ceived a  response  from  the  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell, 
who  said : 

"There  were  three  points  in  the  history  of  New 
England  which  he  never  liked  to  pass,  when  New 
England  is  concerned — namely,  the  municipal  system, 
the  public-school  system,  and  the  religious  tolerance 
of  the  forefathers.     It  may  be  said  of  the  Puritans 
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that  they  recognized  the  right  of  government  to  set 
up  a  church,  in  which  ail  should  worship  and  should  ] 
pay  toward  its  support;  but  tliey  were  willing  to  ] 
have  any  church  established  not  interfering  with  that 
church,  and  thus  they  should  be  excused  from  intol- 
erance. The  public-school  system  is  due  entirely  to 
the  Puritan  Protestantism  which  prevailed  in  Massa- 
chusetts long  ago.  Its  tirst  object  was  to  train  up 
youth  to  be  able  to  examine  and  judge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures for  themselves.  He  deemed  it  a  loss  to  the  mu- 
nicipal system  that  the  towns,  as  towns,  are  not  rep- 
resented in  the  General  Court. 

"The  larger  cities  and  municipalities  are  absorbing 
and  corrupt.  They  are  to  be  saved,  if  at  all,  by  large 
legislative  bodies.  The  civil  government  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  well  paid.  The  as- 
sembly should  be  large,  and  the  cost  would,  of  course, 
be  great;  but  we  must  pay  for  government.  He  de- 
sired to  see  the  municipalities  strengthened  and  their 
pride  encouraged.  One  means  of  connecting  these 
celebrations  will  be  by  a  celebration  every  half-cen- 
tury." 

The  eighth  toast,  "The  City  of  Nashua,"  brought 
remarks  from  General  Israel  Hunt. 

The  ninth  and  last  toast  was  "The  Orator  of  the 
Day — by  the  ability,  research,  and  eloquence  which 
he  has  displayed  to-day,  he  has  proved  himself 
worthy  to  be  a  son  of  old  Dunstable,  and  we  adopt 
him." 

Mr.  Loring  responded  with  a  few  fitting  words. 
The  Clark  family  then  sang  an  original  parting  song, 
composed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Rockwell. 

A  salute  was  fired  at  the  conclusion  of  the  singing, 
and  the  people  having  mutually  enjoyed  their  meet- 
ing together,  and  with  many  felicitations  on  all  that 
was  connected  with  the  occasion  bade  each  other 
good  by,  and  withdrew  to  their  several  homes. 

The  Rev.  F.  D.  Austin  closed  his  services  as  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  1879.  As  the  result 
of  a  revival  which  occurred  during  that  period,  nine- 
teen were  added  to  the  church.  Mr.  Austin  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Bernard  Copping,  now  of  Grove- 
land,  Mass.  Mr.  Copping  continued  with  the  church 
in  Dunstable  five  years.  His  labors  were  prospered 
and  many  improvements  were  made  upon  the  par- 
sonage, promoting  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  building. 

In  August,  1885,  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Perkins  was 
called  by  the  people  to  be  their  pastor,  and  continues 
with  them  at  the  present  date,  1890.  During  this 
time  several  special  expenditures  have  been  made  for 
needed  improvemenls  on  the  church  edifice.  A  new 
bell  costing  $300  has  replaced  the  old  one,  which, 
through  age  and  long  usage,  had  begun  to  give  an 
"  uncertain  sound."  The  beautiful  hymn-book 
"  Laudes  Domini,"  is  now  used  instead  of  the  old 
"  Sabbath  Hymn  and  Tune  Book."  Extensive  repairs 
and  improvements  have  been  made  at  an  expense  of 
about  $1500,  by  which  two  rooms  have  been  added  to 


"the  vestry  for  social  and  religious  uses,  and  the  whole 
building  rendered  more  beautiful  and  convenient. 
A  ''  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor" 
haa  been  organized  and  lias  proved  itself  a  very 
valuable  adjunct  of  church  work.  Within  the  pa.--t 
few  months  the  church  has  been  spiritually  quick- 
ened, and  several  have  been  added  to  the  member- 
ship. 

The  members  of  the  Universalist  .Society  continue 
to  worship  in  Parker's  Hall,  though  they  cuuteni- 
plate  the  erection  of  a  building  when  pending  ques- 
tions respecting  a  location  have  been  settled. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

DUXiT.tBLE.—(  Continued). 

KIi;i(iRAfHH  Al.. 

Dr.  Nathan  Cutler  practiced  in  town  before  the 
Revolution,  and  was  a  surgeon  in  the  war.  He  liveil 
on  the  river  road  near  Cutler's  Brook,  a  little  iU'rtli 
of  the  estate  line. 

Dr.  Eijenezer  Starr  came  to  Dunstable  from 
Dedham  soon  after  the  Revolution  and  lived  on  a 
Kendall  place  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  town. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  both  as  a  physician  and  a 
citizen.     His  death  occurred  .September  7,  179S. 

Dr.  -Micah  ELDREMiE  practiced  long  in  Dunsta- 
ble, living  near  Salmon  Brook.  He  married  Sally 
Buttrick,  of  Concord,  and  had  a  family  of  twelve 
children,  several  of  whom  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. He  held  various  offices  in  the  town.  He  was 
a  deacon  of  the  church  and  was  twice  elected  repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court.  The  degree  of  M.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  from  Dartmouth  College. 
He  died  in  Na.ihua,  N.  H.,  in  1849.  His  son.  Heze- 
KiAH  Eldredge,  succeeded  him  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Dunstable. 

Dr.  Adonijah  W.  Howe  practiced  in  town  sev- 
eral years.  He  married  Miss  Martha  D.  Butterfield. 
His  death  occurred  in  1886. 

Samuel  Mark  Fletcher  graduated  at  Amherst 
College  in  1846.  He  was  a  son  of  Capt.  Mark,  grand- 
son of  Phineas  and  great-grandson  of  Deacon  Joseph 
Fletcher,  the  first  settler  of  the  name  in  Dunstable. 
He  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia  and  practiced 
two  years  in  Westerly,  R.  I.  He  was  assistant  sur- 
geon in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  ;  he  then  practiced 
medicine  in  Denver  City  and  Chicago,  where  he 
died,  October  3,  1875. 

The  Hon.  Isaac  Fletcher,  grandson  of  Deacon 
Joseph  Fletcher,  was  born  in  Joint  Grass,  in  the 
northwesterly  part  of  Dunstable,  November  22,  1784; 
was  graduated  with  honor  at  Dartmouth  College,  in 
the  class  of  1808,  and  taught  for  some  time  in  the 
academy  at  Chesterfield,  N.  H.     He  afterwards  stud- 
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ied  law  with  Messrs.  Prescott  &  Dunbar,  at  Keene, 
N.  H.  In  1811  he  removed  to  Lyndon,  Vt.,  where 
he  enjoyed  au  extensive  practice.  He  was  for  some 
time  State  attorney  for  Caledonia  County,  was  also 
a  Representative  of  Lyndon  in  the  State  Legislature, 
and  was  twice  elected  Representative  to  Congress, 
serving  in  that  office  from  1837  to  1841.  He  was  a 
prompt  and  energetic  man,  and  possessed  many  other 
admirable  traits  of  character.  His  death  occurred 
October  19,  1842. 

The  Hon.  Isaac  Fletcher  once  wrote  to  his  son, 
Charles  B.  Fletcher,  as  follows : 

"  From  luy  earliest  recullectiou,  iny  constitution  and  bealth  bave  been 
feeble,  and  have  continued  so  to  the  present  time,  but  yet  able  to  endure 
much  application,  labor  aud  fatigue.  t)De  nile  of  my  father's  economy 
was  thai  all  the  money  spent  by  the  children  must  l>e  earned  by  them- 
selves. By  the  greatest  industry  in  raising  potatoes  and  tobacco,  I  pos- 
seued  myself  uf  money  euough  to  biiv  Pike's  large  .Vrithmetic,  and 
commenced  the  study  uf  it  during  the  leisure  evenings  I  could  spare. 
By  dint  of  perseverance,  I  mastered  every  rule,  and  could  solve  any 
problem  in  the  whole  book.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  mathematical 
studies,  which  have  heeu  of  use  to  me  tjjrough  life.  I  have  ever  de- 
voted myself,  when  opportunity  would  allow,  with  more  pleasure  to  the 
study  of  that  science  than  any  other.  '  He  also  said:  "  Ln  t8U3  my  I'ather 
came  to  a  resolution  to  suffer  ma  to  acquire  a  liber.il  education.  He  in- 
formed me  that  all  he  could  do  fur  me  was  to  give  me  my  time,  and  if  I 
thought,  by  industry  and  economy,  I  rould  succeed  in  the  attempt,  I 
might  make  the  experiment,  but  should  I  fail,  there  would  l>e  always  a 
seat  at  his  table  and  food  enough  and  work  enough  for  me  to  do  on  his 
farm.  Thus  encouraged  and  supported  by  my  father,  I  collected  all  my 
movable  effects,  consisting  of  clothes  and  a  lew  books,  and  left  home 
with  a  flxeil  and  determined  resolution  to  tax  my  genius  and  industry 
to  the  utmost  to  acquire  au  education.  With  budget  in  hand  I  took  my 
departure  fur^iroton  to  prepare  fur  college.  \t  this  time  I  waspoeeeeeed 
of  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  few  sheep,  and  other  property,  in  all  to  the  amouitt 
of  about  St.ju,  which  I  converted  into  ca-h  and  fuuded  in  ijrder  to  draw 
upon  us  necessity  might  reipiire.  I  did  nut  feel  myself  able  to  take 
hoanl  near  the  academy,  but  at  the  ilistunce  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  where 
[  could  set  it  cheaper  than  in  the  village.  I  cnuimenced  tittiDg  for 
college  in  .September,  IHli^l,  and  entered  the  Freshman  class  in  Dart- 
mouth ('ullege  ill  l-'<i)4.  1  may  as  well  say,  uuce  tor  all,  luy  feeliug:isuf- 
fered  much,  for  my  means  were  scanty  and  my  dress  aud  style  humble." 

In  addition  to  the  other  offices,  already  mentioned, 
which  Mr.  Fletcher  held,  was  that  of  adjutant  and 
inspector-general  of  the  militia  of  the  State.  Gen. 
Fletcher  continued  his  classical  studies  through  life, 
and  to  them  added  the  study  of  the  French  language 
and  literature.  Of  him  his  biographer  says:  "He 
was  an  indulgent  parent,  a  kind-hearted  friend,  chari- 
table to  all,  unwilling  to  oli'end  or  pain  acy  one,  hos- 
pitable and  generous,  and  accomplished  more  for 
good  and  less  for  evil,  I  think,  than  most  others." 

AmosKexdall,  son  of  Deacon  Zebedee  and  Molly 
Kendall,  was  born  in  the  northerly  part  of  Dunstable, 
near  Salmon  Brook,  on  Sunday,  August  16,  1787. 
His  boyhood  was  :)pent  in  hard  work  on  his  father's 
farm,  and  in  attending  school  during  the  winter 
season.  He  had  a  fondness  for  books,  and  employed 
many  of  his  leisure  hours  in  reading.  Hia  general 
demeanor  gained  for  him  the  title  of  deacon.  He 
was  fitted  for  college,  partly  at  the  academy  in  New 
Ipswich,  N.  H.,  and  partly  in  that  of  Qroton.  In 
graduating  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  1811,  he  took 
the  highest  honor  of  his  class.  William  M.  Rich- 
ardson, Esq.,  of  Groton,  taught  him  the  profession  of 


law,  in  his  office.  lu  the  spring  of  1814  Mr.  Kendall 
removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
employed  as  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Henry  Clay  at 
Ashland.  His  acquaintance  with  this  great  states- 
man resulted  in  the  formation  of  political  views  and 
aspirations.  On  leaving  the  family  of  Mr.  Clay  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  law,  and  soon  afcerwards 
became  the  editor  of  a  Democratic  journal,  called  the 
Argus,  published  at  Frankfort,  Ky.  He  exerted  his 
induence  and  effort  for  the  election  of  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  and  in  1829  received 
from  him  the  appointment  of  fourth  auditor  of  the 
treasury.  He  held  the  office  of  Postmaster-General 
from  1835  to  1840.  He  introduced  many  reforms 
into  this  department,  and  removed  the  burden  of 
debt.  In  1845  he  assumed  the  entire  management 
of  the  interest  of  Prof.  Samuel  F.  Morse  in  the  mag- 
netic telegraph,  and  was  the  founder  and  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Washington. 
He  married  for  his  first  wife  Miss  Mary  B.  Woolfolk, 
by  whom  he  had  four  children  ;  and  for  his  second 
wife  Miss  Jane  Kyle,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children. 
Dartmouth  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.,  in  1849.  He  strongly  advocated  the  common- 
school  system,  and  was  a  liberal  benefactor  of  good 
causes.  He  was  led  to  join  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  at  Washington,  from  hearing  a  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  A.  B.  Earle  on,  "  Almost  thou  persi^adest 
me  to  be  a  Christian,"  delivered  March  23, 1865.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  this  church,  and  gave  to  it 
in  all  $115,000.  He  also  contributed  about  $20,000 
to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  $6000  to  found  a 
scholarship  in  Columbia  College,  and  about  $25,000 
in  aid  of  two  mission  schools,  one  of  which  is  called 
Kendall's  Chapel.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  he  went 
to  live  at  Kendall  Green,  in  Taunton,  N.  J.,  and  in 
1866  visited  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  He  died  at 
Washington,  on  the  12th  day  of  November,  1869, 
leaving  in  manuscript  an  Autobiography,  which  has 
been  published  in  a  handsome  volume  of  seven  hun- 
dred pages. 

Mr.  Kendall  faithfully  served  theCabinet  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  was  so  influential  as  to  be 
called  the  President's  "  right-hand'"  man.  He  waa  a 
leading  figure  in  American  politics  for  nearly  a  third 
of  a  century.  He  waa  a  public-spirited  man,  and  an 
earnest  Christian.  As  he  looked  at  the  rising  sun  on 
a  beautiful  morning  his  last  words  were,  "  How 
beautiful,  how  beautiful  1"  He  soon  closed  his  eyes 
in  peaceful  death. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sunderland  said  at  his  funeral,  "  He 
was  a  man  of  great  modesty  of  disposition.  He 
sought  no  display,  and  if  he  had  a  fault  it  was  that 
he  was  altogether  too  retiring  and  diffident.  He  was 
an  honest  man,  purely  and  exactly  a  faithfnl  msm. 
Honest  and  faithful  to  his  fellow-men,  he  was  no  less 
so  to  his  God."  Rev.  Dr.  Samson  also  said  of  him, 
"  From  his  youthful  editorials  up  to  his  elaborate 
papers  there  were  a  clearness  and  force  and  a  fascina- 
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tion  of  which  many  still  speak  as  having  riveted 
their  attention  whenever  they  took  up  anything  com- 
ing from  his  pen.  .  .  .  As  age  and  the  refining 
influence  of  growing  religious  faith  and  hope  mel- 
lowed the  ripening  fruit  of  his  last  years,  a  sweetness 
and  serenity  of  temper  came  over  him,  which  made 
his  family  and  every  circle  where  his  hoary  locks 
were  seen  moving  take  on  a  new  delight  because  of 
his  presence." 

Mr.  Kendall  thus  vividly  describes  the  discipline  of 
his  father's  family :  "  Grace  before  and  thanks  after 
meat,  and  morning  and  evening  prayers,  with  the 
reading  of  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  and  the  singing  of 
a  hymn  of  Sunday,  accompanied  by  the  basa-viol, 
played  by  their  eldest  son  while  he  was  at  home,  con- 
stituted the  regular  religious  exercises  of  the  family. 
The  father  and  mother  never  failed  to  attend  church 
on  Sunday,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  when  absent 
from  home;  and  the  entire  family,  one  member  only 
excepted,  were  required  to  maintain  a  like  regularity 
in  Sabbath  observances.  Except  in  special  cases,  all 
labor  beyond  the  simplest  preparation  of  food  for 
man  and  beast,  and  all  recreation,  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited on  Sunday.  The  evening  was  spent  in  learn- 
ing and  reciting  the  Westminster  Catechism,  in  read- 
ing religious  books,  and  in  practicing  sacred  music. 
The  whole  family  could  sing,  and,  when  all  were 
present,  could  carry  all  the  four  parts  of  ordinary 
tunes." 

A  change  seems  to  have  come  over  the  good  Dea. 
Zebedee  Kendall,  in  respect  to  the  use  of  an  innocent 
instrument,  as  indicated  by  the  following: 

"When  .imos  was  a  little  boy,  a  fiddle  was  an  abomination  to  his 
father  and  njother.  His  eldest  brother,  who  had  quite  a  taste  for  music, 
having  constructed  a  bass-viol  or  two,  determined  to  try  his  hand  upon 
a  fiddle,  and  produoed  a  very  good  instrument.  Not  daring  to  bring  it 
to  the  house,  he  Itept  it  in  a  cooper's  shop  not  far  distant.  His  father, 
hunting  there  for  something  one  day,  mounted  a  bench  so  that  his  head 
was  raised  above  Ihe  beams  of  the  shop,  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  un- 
lucky fiddle.  He  took  it  by  the  neck,  and  apostrophizing  it,  '  Thit  ie 
lite  jtr$l Ume  I  tier  tatn  yun  !'  dashed  it  into  the  fireplace. 

"  Being  on  a  visit  to  his  parents  about  thirty  years  afterwards,  Amos 
Kendall  went  to  meeting  in  Dunstable  on  a  Sunday,  and  there  sat  his 
father  in  the  deacon's  seat,  beneath  the  pnlpit,  as  in  former  times,  and 
thtr«  was  a  fiddle  in  the  choir  1  " 

Mr.  Kendall  sometimes  wrote  poetry.  The  follow- 
ing graceful  lines  were  sent  to  his  wife  in  1829  :— 

TO  A  WILD  FLOWER. 

BT   AMOS   KENOALL. 

On  the  white  cliffs  of  Elkhom,  with  cedan  o'erspread. 
Where  beauty  and  wildness  In  silence  repose, 

A  gay  little  wild  flower  raised  up  its  head. 
By  Zephyn  caressed  as  in  sweetness  it  rose. 

Its  t>eaatie8  no  culture  could  ever  impart. 

No  garden  or  meadow  can  boast  such  a  gem  ; 
All  native  it  blossomed,  for  never  had  art 

Transplanted  its  root  or  enameled  its  stem. 

I  saw  it  and  loved  it ;  and  now  on  my  breast 
It  breathes  out  its  fragrance,  its  beauty  displays; 

My  heart  leaps  to  meet  it,  in  ecstasy  blest. 
The  dream  of  my  nights  and  the  charm  of  my  days. 

And  oh,  thought  of  rapture  !  not  like  other  flower 
Does  it  droop  on  the  air,  life  and  loveliness  flinging  ; 


But  its  ciiuriud  ;indil-i  lY^igiuuce  iii<;ieiise  ever.v  tiuur, 
.\nd  iweet  little  buds  <ill  around  it  are  springing. 

— Aulobicgi'ii'hu,  p.  2^B. 

The  Rev.  Sa.muel  Howe  Tolman  was  born  iiere 
Aug.  12,  182t).  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1848,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  ls.52. 
He  was,  for  a  few  years,  city  missionary  in  Bath,  Me., 
and  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Wilming- 
ton, Mass.,  Aug.  14,  ISOii.  He  was  dismissed  in  1870, 
and  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Lenox,  Ma.ss. 
His  mind  became  shattered,  and  he  committed  suicide 
at  Nelson,  N.  H.,  Oct.  (j,  1873.  He  was  faithful  and 
highly  esteemed  in  his  work  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel. 

The  Rev.  John  Spaulding,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Mason,  N.  H.,  Nov.  30,  1800.  He  went  to  Middle- 
bury  College  in  1821,  from  Dunstable,  where  he  had 
been  for  some  time  employed  in  working  on  a  farm. 
Having  studied  theology  at  Andover,  he  was  ordained 
as  an  evangelist  at  Newburyport  Sept.  2.5,  1S28.  He 
was  married  on  the  same  day  to  Miss  Olive  C.  B. 
Kendall,  daughter  of  Capt.  Jonas  Kendall,  of  Dun- 
stable. She  died  March  14,  1852,  and  her  remains 
were  brought  to  her  native  town  for  burial.  Dr. 
Spaulding's  early  labors  were  in  the  West.  In  1841  he 
became  secretary  of  the  American  Seamen's  Society 
in  New  York  City.  He  delivered  a  verj-  able  histori- 
cal discourse  in  the  church  at  Dunstable  Nov.  19. 
1865.  He  also  published  an  autobiography  entitled 
"  From  the  Plow  to  the  Pulpit,"  which  is  full  of  in- 
terest. 

Aside  from  its  college  graduates,  Dunstable  has  sent 
forth  into  the  world  many  sons  and  daughters  who 
have  been  useful  and  honored  in  the  several  stations 
in  life  which  they  occupied. 

The  French  Family.— The  family  of  French 
claims  its  origin  in  France,  from  Rollo,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  married  Gisla  or  Giselle,  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  King  of  France.  Rollo  is  said 
to  have  been  so  "  mighty  of  stature  that  no  horse  had 
the  size  to  carry  him  ;"  consequently,  he  was  always 
obliged  to  go  on  foot,  and  received  the  appellation  of 
Rollo,  the  Marcher.  In  912  A.D.,  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  his  father-in-law,  Charles  the  Simple,  gave 
him  a  tract  of  land,  now  known  as  modern  Normandy, 
in  return  for  which  Rollo  received  Christian  baptism 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  was  called  Robert 
from  his  godfather,  Robert,  Count  of  Paris. 

From  Harlovan,  the  third  son  of  Rollo,  in  direct 
line,  is  said  to  have  descended  Sir  Maximilian  de 
French,  whose  son.  Sir  Theophilus  French  (Freyu), 
went  with  William  the  Conqueror  to  England,  and 
took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  Thus  was  the 
first  branch  of  the  French  family  planted  in  English 
soil,  where  it  became  firmly  rooted  and  extended  its 
branches  into  various  sections  of  that  country. 

I  may  state  here  that  the  name  of  French  was  not, 
as  one  might  suppose,  taken  from  the  name  of  the 
people  where  the  family  originated,  for,  in  searching 
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its  etymology,  it  is  found  that  the  uame  was  origi- 
nally Fraxinus  or  Freyne,  or,  with  the  French  prefix, 
De  la  Freyne,  having  two  significations,  ash  tree  and 
ashen  spear.  The  handle  of  the  latter  was  made 
from  the  wood  of  the  ash,  on  account  of  its  lightness 
and  durability,  and  from  that  received  its  name.  The 
ash-tree  indicates  the  name  of  an  estate,  while  the 
spear  suggests  warfare  or  military  life.  The  following 
list,  taken  from  a  "  History  of  the  French  Family," 
by  one  of  its  members,  shows  the  various  orthographic 
changes  the  name  passed  through  before  it  became 
really  anglicized : 

Frane.  Freynsce.  Frensche. 

Frene.  Freynsh.  Frenshe. 

Frein.  '    Freynssh.  Frensch. 

Freyne.  Frainche.  Ffrench. 

Freyns.  Freinche.  French. 

Freignee. 
Freygne. 

It  is  stated  that  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century 
the  name  of  Frene  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

Within  less  than  140  years  from  the  baptism  of 
RoUo,  says  Lingard,  the  Normans  were  ranked 
among  the  most  polished,  as  well  as  the  most  warlike 
nations  of  Europe,  and  from  such  men  was  Al-Frin, 
the  founder  of  this  sept,  and  from  whom  his  descend- 
ants, says  Lodge,  derive  the  name  of  De  Freyne. 

"  In  the  establishment  of  Norman  power  in  Eng- 
land, De  la  Freigne  acquired  a  tract  of  land,  by  grant, 
in  Herefordeshire ''  (as  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
Doomsday  Book,  it  must  have  been  after  the  year 
1086),  "  where  he  established  his  line,  which  was  con- 
tinued for  centuries."  "  It  is  believed  that  this  line 
may  be  considered  common  to  all  the  branches  that 
subsequently  diverged  from  it." 

"  In  1337  took  place  the  celebrated  tournament  of 
Dunstable,  where,  on  the  roll  of  Knights  who  tilted 
there,  appears  the  name  of  Jlonsieur  Hugh  De 
Freigne. 

"  About  the  year  1348  a  Robert  Frensh  was  seized 
of  other  lands  in  Herefordshire,  on  whose  decease,  in 
1370,  the  custody  of  his  estate  was  committed  in 
wardship  durante  minoritnte  heredis.  This  record  is 
one  iif  many  that,  even  at  this  early  date,  evinces  the 
transition  from  Freyne  to  French." 

Individuals  of  the  name  of  Freyne  or  French 
are  traceable  by  territorial  and  historic  notices  in 
Norfolk  from  1200,  in  Kent  from  1270  in  Sussex  from 
1278,  in  Buckingham  from  1279,  in  Northamptonshire 
from  1313,  in  Essex  from  1323,  where  they  gave  the 
name  to  the  Manor  of  Frenches. 

In  Halsted,  Essex  Co.,  England,  wa.s  born  March 
13,  IGOo,  Lieut.  William  French,  who  came  to 
America  in  the  ship  "  Defence,"  from  London,  in  the 
year  1635,  and  settled  in  Duiister  Street,  Cambridge. 
His  lot  was  numbered  twenty-four  and  contained  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres.  He  resided  on  the  westerly 
side     of     Dunster  Street,    about    midway    between 


Harvard  Square  and  Mt.  Auburn  Street.  This  estate 
was  sold  June  10,  1656.  From  him,  in  direct  line,  is 
descended  the  subject  of  this  biography,  Col.  Jonas 
Harrod  French. 

The  following  quaint  list  of  passengers  in  the 
"  Defence"  has  been  preserved  : 

Jolly,  1635.  In  the  Defence  de  Lond.  Mr.  Tbonua  Boetocke 
vre.  New  England  p.  cert  from  Minstro  Justice  of  Peace  of  hifl  conform- 
ity of  ye  Goa'm*  of  Engld«.  No  anbeidy  man.  Roger  Harlakenden, 
aged  23,  toke  the  othe  of  allegiance  and  enpremacie.  Then  follow  the 
Dames  of  thoee  in  charge  of  Harlakenden,  among  whom  are  thoee  of 
William  French,  aged  30,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  aged  32. 
(See  John  C.  Hotten's  list  of  emiRmnts,  p.  100.) 

William  French  was  made  a  freeman  at  Cambridge 
1636.  and  removed  to  Billerica  about  1652;  was  its 
first  deputy  in  the  Colonial  Assembly,  one  of  its  first 
selectmen  and  a  man  of  prominence  in  its  early 
history  ;  he  died  1681. 

First  Generation. — William  French,   of   England, 

married  Elizabeth ,  and  had,  inter  alias,  Samuel, 

born  in  Cambridge  Dec.  3,  1645  [Savage  says  later], 
and  died  in  Billerica  Nov.  20,  1681.  He  was  one  of 
the  selectmen  of  Billerica  in  1660,  and  here  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Mary,  widow  of  John  Stearns,  by  whom  he 
had  four  daughters — Mary,  Sarah,  Abigail  and  Han- 
nah. He  had  in  Billerica  the  authority  to  solemnize 
marriages. 

Second  Generation. — SamueP,  the  youngest  son  of 
Lieut.  William  French,  was  born  in  Cambridge  Dec. 
3,  1645  or  1648,  and  settled  in  Dunstable  on  the 
easterly  side  of  Nutting's  Hill. 

He  married,  December  24,  1682,  Sarah,  daughter  of 
John  Cummings,  Sr.,  who  had  taken  up  lands  in  that 
vicinity,  and  had  : 

1.  Sarah ',  born  in  February,  1684. 

2.  Samuel  *,  born  September  10,  1685. 

3.  Joseph,  born  March  10,  1687;  grandfather  of 
Colonel  Joseph  French,  who  died  March  21,  1776, 
aged  sixty-three,  and  is  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  at 
Littles,  in  Nashua,  N.  H. 

4.  John^  born  May  J,  1691. 

5.  Ebeneazer,  born  April  7, 1693  ;  killed  by  the  In- 
diana at  Naticook,  September  5,  1724.  He  was  bur- 
led, with  his  comrades,  in  the  above-mentioned  cem- 
etery, and  the  head-stone  that  marks  his  grave  bears 
this  quaint  inscription  : 

"  Here  lyes  ye  Body  of  Thomas  Lund,  who  departed  this  life  Sept.  ye 
^'i,  1726  in  ye  4^  year  of  bis  age.  This  man,  with  seven  more  that  lies 
io  this  grave,  was  slew  in  a  day  by  the  Indians.'' 

6.  Jonathan ',  born  February  1,  1694. 

7.  Richard',  born  April  8,  1695. 

8.  .\lice\  born  November  20,  1699. 

Samuel  French  "  was  one  of  the  first  founders  of  the 
first  church  in  Dunstable,  organized  December  16, 
1685,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Weld  being  pastor  and  also  one 
of  twelve  to  defend  a  garrison  established  in  Dunsta- 
ble in  1702.  He  was  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town 
in  1725,  and  that  year  signed  a  petition  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  for  assistance  in  defending  the 
town  against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians.    He  took 
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up  a  large  tract  of  ]and  in  Dunstable — perhaps  180 
acres — some  of  which  remains  to  this  day  in  the 
hands  of  his  descendants.  He  probably  lived  on  the 
site  of  the  house  immediately  on  the  east  of  Nutting's 
Hill.     (Town  Records.) 

Third  Generalion   {III.). — John    Frexph  ■■,    born 
May  6,  1691 ;  married  and  had  issue: 
1.  John,  born  March  1,  1719. 

William,  born  October  18,  1721. 

Hannah. 

Eleanor. 

Elizabeth. 

Ebenezer,  born  in  1732;  married  Sarah  Proctor, 
of  Acton,  May  10,  1765,  and  died  April  14,  180S.  He 
was  a  .soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  had,  in- 
ter alias,  John,  the  father  of  the  present  Benjamin 
French,  Esq.,  of  Dunstable. 

John  French  '  was  by  trade  a  wheelwright,  and  his 
house  stood  near  that  of  Benjamin  French,  Esq.  A 
part  of  it  still  remains.  It  was  used  at  one  time  as  a 
school-house.  He  bought  land  of  his  father,  .Samuel 
French,  and  the  deed,  dated  July  4,  1714,  is  now  in 
possession  of  Benjamin  French.  He  bought  the 
millslone  meadow  of  Henry  Farwell  in  1721,  and 
twelve  acres  of  land  in  Mr.  Thomas  Brattle's  farm,  of 
Jonathan  Taylor  in  1732.  His  rate  in  1744  was:  poll, 
8s.  4rf.;  real  estate,  3«.  lOrf.;  personal  estate,  'Is.  lOrf. 
( Town  Records.) 

"  He  was  one  of  a  committee  chosen  March  ye  28, 
1744,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swan,  to  see  if  anything  was 
due  him  from  ye  town  of  Dunstable  before  ye  line 
was  run  betweene  ye  said  Province."  (Town  Reconls.Y 
He  was  a  highway  surveyor  in  1752,  and  held  sev- 
eral other  town  ofBces.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

Fourth  Generation. — John  French*,  born  March  1, 
1719;  married  Mary ,  and  had  issue: 

1.  William,  born  July  13,   1752,  was  a  shoemaker 
by  trade,  and  lived  and  died  at  the  old  homestead  at 
the  base  of  Nutting's  Hill.     He  was  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  was  at  one  time  during  the  action 
stationed  at  the  rail  fence,  where  he  loaded   his  gun 
and  with  deliberate  aim  discharged  it  sixteen  times  in  ' 
succession  at  the  enemy.     He  became  a  member  of  j 
Captain  Oliver  Cumming's  company  in  1776,  and  was  | 
at  tbebattle  of  Trenton  and  in  several   other  engage-  i 
ments.  In  his  latter  days  he  received  a  pension.     He  ! 
was  never  married.  ! 

2.  Mary',  born  March  21,  1754,  and  married  Isaac  I 
Pike  October  .30,  1772. 

3.  John,  born  October  25,  1775.  j 

4.  Jonas*,  born  August  17,  1757,  was  baptized  by  : 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Goodhue  the  same  year.  (Church  i 
RecoriU.)  i 

John  French  *  held  a  lieutenant's  commission  as  ■ 
early  as  1752.    On  the  26th  of  October,  of  the  sam 
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year,  he  was  appointed,  with  John  Woodward  and 
Adford  Jaquith,  as  a  committee  "  to  purchase  a  suit- 
able quantity  of  land  to  set  the  Meeting  House  for 
the  town  of  Dunstable."  The  meetinghouse,  after 
long  contention,  was  finally  erei-ted  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence now  covered  a  growth  of  pine,  about  one  mile 
easterly  from  Dunstable  Centre.  Lieutenant  John 
French,  Jr.,  as  he  was  designated,  served  the  town  as 
constable  in  1754  and  1755.  He  was  a  farmer,  and 
occupied  a  good  substantial  two-story  house  front- 
I  ing  the  south,  and  having  on  the  east  a  beautiful 
i  meadow,  through  which  Hows  How's  Weld  Brook, 
with  the  pine-wooded  eminence  on  the  west,  called 
Nutting's  Hill.  He  died  March  15,  1761,  aged  forty- 
two  years.     (Ton-n  Records.) 

Fifth  Generation.  —  Jonas  French',  born  August  17. 
I7")7;  married  firs'  Betty  Marshall;  and  had  issue: 

1.  M.iry",  born  March  14,  17.SI. 

2.  Jonas',  Jr.,  born  .\ugust  12,  17S2. 

3.  William,  born  ,Iuiie  ■'>,  17S'.i. 

4.  John  Marshall,  hor;i  .March  0,  1795. 

Betty  [Marshall]  Krenili  <lied  October  .?.  1799. 
,lonas  French  then  married  Mr.s.  Anna  Mitchell,  a 
lady  of  much  personal  worth  and  beauty,  who  was 
then  a  member  of  Deacon  Zebedee  Kendall'.s  family, 
in  Dunstable,  ."^he  w;u  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  Mitchell, 
by  whom  she  had  two  children,  Nancy  and  Bela;  the 
former  of  whom  died  of  typhoid  fever  in  Dunstable; 
the  latter  settled  in  Athol,  M.iss. 

A  sister  of  Mrs.  .Vnna  .Mitchell  married  Mr.  Tim- 
othy Thompson,  of  ( 'harlestown,  Mass.  Mr.  .fonas 
French  died  in  1840«at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
three  years.  He  was  well  educated,  and  tni,k  an 
active  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  town.  .Vt  the 
early  age  of  seventeen  he,  with  his  brother  William, 
shouldered  their  muskets  and  joined  the  Continental 
.A.rmy  and  saw  much  active  service. 

On  crossing  ihe  neck  after  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  they  found  an  officer  badly  wounded,  and 
though  exposed  to  the  galling  lire  fn.m  the  "  Glas- 
gow," a  man-of-war,  they  tendered  to  him  their  ser- 
vices. He  declined  their  aid,  thinking  himself  past 
recovery,  and  at  the  same  time  urged  them  to  flee 
from  the  imminent  peril  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
The  humane  brothers  rai.sed,  however,  the  wounded 
officer  tenderly  and  bore  him  through  the  carnage  to 
a  place  of  safety.  The  wounded  officer  proved  to  be 
Captain  Henry  Farwell,  of  Groton. 

A  musket-ball  was  extr.icted  from  his  spine,  and 
he  survived  the  operation  many  years  [See  Butler's 
"  History  of  Groton,"  p.  268].  Jonas  and  William 
served  through  the  war,  rendering  efficient  aid  to  the 
country  and  leaving  an  honored  name  to  their  pos- 
terity. Jonas  French  was  sometimes  employed  by 
the  town  of  Dunstable  ;is  a  teacher  ;  and  this  entry 
appears  upon  the  records:  "  Allowed  out  of  the  town 
treasury  in  1778  £3  -is.  to  Jonas  French  for  keeping 
school."  He  bought,  Aug.  30,  1792,  for  £12  18s.  pew 
No.  12  in  the  meeting-house  recently  removed  to  the 
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centre.  He  was  town  clerk  in  1796.  The  present 
buildings  of  the  old  French  homestead,  on  the  east 
side  of  Nutting's  Hill  and  a  little  south  of  the  New 
Hampshire  line,  were  erected  by  his  hands.  Two  twin 
oaks  in  front  of  the  house  are  noble  representatives 
of  the  solid  sterling  qualities  of  himself  and  brother. 
Sixth  Generation — Children  of  Jonas  and  Betty 
[Marshall]  French: 

1.  Mary,  born  March  14,  1781,  lived  aad  died  July 

3,  1846,  in  Dunstable.    She  was  never  married. 

2.  Jonaa,  Jr.",  born  August  12,  1782,  and  married 
first,  Martha  Jewett,  of  Hollis,  N.  H.,  April  3,  1809, 
by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Martha  [Jewett] 
French  died  July  25,  1821,  aged  thirty-nine,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Central  CemHery  in  Dunstable.  Jonas 
French,  Jr.*,  then  married,  second,  Mary  Pike,  Nov. 
20,  1824,  by  whom  he  also  had  several  children.  He 
died  August  13,  1860,  aged  seventy-eight. 

3.  William  French*,  born  June  5,  1789,  lived 
with  his  father  in  Dunstable  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  when  he  came  to  Boston  and  commenced  busi- 
ness as  a  distiller  in  Distil  House  Square.  He  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Reuben  and  Sarah  [Farmer]  Bald- 
win, of  Billerica. 

Issue  : 

1.  William  Edward,  born  in  Boston,  April  24,  1820. 

2.  Sarah,  born  in  Boston,  Jan.  28,  1822. 

3.  Harriet,  born  in  Boston,  Jan.  9,  1824. 

4.  Emeline,  born  May  5,  1826,  in  Bbston. 

5.  Jonas  Harrod  Frenth,  born  in  Boston,  Nov. 

4,  1829. 

William  French"  died  of  consumption  July  1,  1846, 
and  his  widow,  Sarah  [Baldwin]  French,  died  Oct. 
24,  1866.  They  are  buried  side  by  side  in  Linden 
Avenue,  Forest  Hills  Cemetery. 

John  Marshall  French,  youngest  son  of  Jonas* 
and  Betty  [Marshall]  French,  born  March  9,  1795. 

From  the  above  genealogical  record  it  appears  that 
Col.  Jonas  Harrod  French  is  of  the  seventh  genera- 
tion from  the  original  settler  of  his  family  in  America. 
His  mother,  Sarah  French,  nr-e  Baldwin,  born  August 
6,  1790,  was  a  lineal  descendant,  on  the  paternal  side, 
from  John  Baldwin,  who  had  a  grant  of  land  in  Bil- 
lerica in  1657,  and  on  the  maternal  side  from  John 
Farmer,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Ancely, 
Warwickshire  County,  England,  prior  to  1673.  He 
was  a  man  of  distinction  and  a  large  land-holder  in 
Billerica.    He  died  1723. 

The  motto  upon  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  French 
family  is:  "  Malo  inori  quam  foedari  " — "I  would 
rather  die  than  be  debased." 

Jonas  Harrod  French,  son  of  William  and 
Sarah  Baldwin  French,  was  born  in  Boston,  Novem- 
ber 4,  1829.  He  was  educated  in  the  Boston  public 
schools,  graduating  from  the  English  High  School  in 
1845.  He  began  liis  business  career  as  a  grocer.  He 
afterwards  became  largely  interested  in  distilling;  to 
an  otherwise  varied  and  extensive  business  he  has 


added  the  granite  industry,  managing  a  large  interest 
as  president  of  the  Cape  Ann  Granite  Company. 

Mr.  French  was  married  in  Boston,  in  1857,  to 
Fanny  E.,  daughter  of  Newall  A.  and  Susan  (Wyman) 
Thompson.  Of  this  union  are  two  children — Fanny 
T.  and  Henry  G.  French.  In  1883  he  married  Nella 
J.,  daughter  of  William  and  Lucinda  Pearson,  of 
Boston.  Mr.  French,  in  1869,  organized  the  Cape  Ann 
Granite  Company,  the  quarries  of  which  are  located 
in  Gloucester.  He  has  furnished  the  granite  for  nu- 
merous public  buildings  and  monuments — notably  the 
Boston  post-office  and  sub-treasury  building,  Balti- 
more post-office,  the  bases  of  the  Scott  monument, 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  spandrel-walls  of  the  great 
Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the  new  court-house  in  Boston. 
He  was  scarcely  of  age  when  he  enrolled  himself  in 
the  City  Guards,  the  favorite  Boston  company  of 
those  days.  He  was  elected  captain  of  the  company, 
holding  the  position  three  years.  He  served  two 
years  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Gardner.  In  1861  he 
was  commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artil- 
lery of  Boston,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  oldest  living 
commanders  of  that  time-honored  corps.  In  1853, 
1855  and  1856  he  was  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  city  of  Boston.  In  November,  1861, 
at  Camp  Chase,  Lowell,  he  raised  the  regiment  known 
as  "  I  he  Eastern  Bay  State,"  afterwards  designated  as 
the  Thirtieth  Massachusetts.  In  January  following 
he  sailed  in  command  of  that  regiment  for  Ship  Isl- 
and, attached  to  General  Benj.  F.  Butler's  expedition 
against  New  Orleans.  He  was  provost-marshal-gen- 
eral of  Louisiana  and  subsequently  served  under 
General  N.  P.  Banks. 

Colonel  French  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  at  Cincinnati  in  1880,  and 
at  St.  Louis  in  1888,  and  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate  1879  and  '80,  doing  brilliant  work  on  leading 
committees,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee  for  three  years. 

He  was  three  years  president  of  the  Louisville, 
Evansville  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  and  ten  years  a 
director  in  the  New  York  and  New  England  Rail- 
road. He  has  been  a  director  in  the  West  End 
Land  Company  since  1887,  and  has  been  since 
1873  a  direetor  of  the  Maverick  National  Bank,  Boston. 
He  is  a  prominent  Mason  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
St.  Bernard  Encampment  and  Revere  Lodge. 

James  M.  Swallow  is  a  native  of  Dunstable; 
was  born  April  14,  1821,  and  is  the  only  son  of 
James  and  Sibbel  (Parkhurst)  Swallow.  James 
Swallow  was  for  several  years  a  director  of  the 
Worchester  &  Nashua  Railroad,  was  a  man  of  benevo- 
lence and  left  by  his  will  a  legacy  of  $1000  to  the 
Congregational  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Mr.  James  M.  Swallow  was  married,  in  1844,  to 
Lucinda  Chapman,  youngest  daughter  of  Davis  and 
Rhoda  Chapman.  A  surviving  sister  of  Mr.  Swallow 
Mrs.  Dr.  O.  A.  Woodbury,  resides  in  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Swallow  is  one  of  the  oldest  living  members  of 
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the  CoDgregatioDal  Church  in  DuDstable,  and  has 
held  different  offices  in  connection  therewith.  As  a 
townsman  he  holds  an  influential  place.  He  was 
elected  when  a  young  man  to  membership  in  the 
Board  of  Assessors,  which  at  that  time  was  separate 
from  the  board  of  remaining  officers.  During  the 
first  two  years  of  the  late  Civil  War  he  was  connected 
with  the  board  of  town  officers.  At  different  times, 
when  serving  the  town  as  selectman,  be  has  given 
satis&ction  by  faithful  and  prudent  management  of 
affairs.  In  the  fall  of  1889  Mr.  Swallow  was  elected 
to  the  General  Court  from  the  Thirty-first  District  of 
Middlesex  County. 

By  occupation  Mr.  Swallow  is  a  farmer.  He  in- 
herited a  portion  of  his  farm,  and  has  made  additions 
thereto  during  his  life.  He  is  also  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  City  Savings  Bank,  of  Nashua,  N.  H. 

At  the  bi-centennial  celebration  of  the  town  of 
Dunstable,  a  very  interesting  occasion  which  occurred 
in  1873,  Mr.  Swallow  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican party  since  its  organization,  and  fills  a 
useful  place  in  the  Legislature,  where  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  "  Fisheries  and  Game.'' 

Jonas  Kendall  is  the  third  of  a  family  of  eight 
children.  He  is  the  son  of  Jonas  and  Olive  (Butter- 
field)  Kendall,  and  was  born  February,  1804,  at  the 
homestead  of  the  Kendalls — the  English  name  being 
Kentdale — in  Dunstable,  Mass. 

At  an  early  age  he  evinced  a  decided  taste  for  me- 
chanics, and  was  not  content  with  a  farmer's  life. 
With  his  parent's  consent,  he  left  school  asd  went  to 
Lowell,  Mass.,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  black- 
smith. From  his  parents  he  inherited  the  qualities 
of  integrity,  energy  and  perseverance.  During  these 
years  of  service  manly  traits  of  character  were  devel- 
oped. The  filial  spirit  was  shown  by  occasional  visits 
to  his  parents,  and  the  feeling  of  attachment  to  home 
grew  with  his  years. 

When  Mr.  Kendall's  time  of  service  was  over  he 
went  to  Saco,  Me.,  where  he  remained  a  short  time. 
He  there  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Caroline 
Partridge,  of  Paris,  Me.,  to  whom  he  was  afterward 
married.  In  1855  she  died,  leaving  him  with  two 
daughters, — Cynthia  A.  and  Elmira  C.  The  former 
is  unmarried;  the  latter  married  Edmund  E.  Stiles; 
now  living  in  Newtonville,  Mass.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stiles  have  two  sons,  named  Herbert  Kendall  and 
Percy  Goldthwait.  The  first  is  now  in  Amherst 
College,  and  the  second  is  a  member  of  the  High 
School  in  Newtonville. 

In  1857  Mr.  Kendall  married  Miss  Lucy  Fletcher, 
of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  who  died  in  1875,  leaving  no 
children.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Kendall  was  one  of  a  family  of  eight 
cliildren.  His  only  brother,  Chiles,  resided  in  Dun- 
stable, was  a  deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
and  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  One  of  his  sisters, 
Olive  C.  B.,  married  Dr.  John  Spaulding,  who  was 


secretary  of  the  American  Seamen's  Society  in  New 
York  City. 
I      Jonas  Kendall's  business  education  was  acquired 
I  by  the  study  of  mechanical  works,  this  study  being 
I  often   protracted   into  the   hours  of  night.     He  was 
aided   by  a  keen  observation  and   contact  with  me- 
chanical artipts.     All   his  efforts  were  characterized 
by  patient  application. 

Early  in  Mr.  Kendall's  business  career  he  had  an 
urgent  invitation  to  become  superintendent  of  the 
shops  belonging  to  the  Ames  IManufacturing  Company 
at  Chicopee  Falls.  That  company  then  manufactured 
breech-loading  carbines,  together  with  various  other 
articles.  This  position  he  successfully  held  until  the 
winter  of  1847-48.  He  \^  then  called  to  Holyoke 
by  the  South  Hadley  Falls  Company  to  superintend 
the  arranging  and  building  of  the  large  machine- 
shop  of  that  company,  and  to  fill  the  same  with  tools 
suitable  for  building  cotton  machinery.  This  posi- 
tion he  retained  till  the  close  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company  and  the  final  sale  of  the  property.  Imme- 
diately he  was  invited  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
Ames  Company's  shops  in  Chicopee;  accepting,  he 
remained  until  April,  1862.  Then,  from  excessive 
labor,  bis  health  became  so  impaired  that  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  business  and  seek  rest.  In 
July  of  the  same  year  he  purchased  an  estate  in 
South  Framingham,  to  which  he  at  once  moved,  and 
where  he  continues  to  reside. 

At  a  later  period,  by  relaxation  from  all  care  and 
business,  with  good  medical  advice,  he  so  far  regained 
his  strength  as  to  act  iu  the  capacity  of  advising  en- 
gineer in  converting  the  large  machine-shop  in  Hol- 
yoke to  the  well-known  Hadley  Thread-Mill.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  largely  engaged  in  arranging 
and  superintending  the  building  of  various  dams  aud 
mills,  in  the  performance  of  which  he  has  traveled 
nearly  60.000  miles. 

While  at  Holyoke  he  was  strongly  urged  by  promi- 
nent citizens  of  that  place  to  accept  the  position  of 
representative,  but  felt  compelled,  much  against  their 
wishes,  to  decline,  as  business  demanded  his  time. 

A  few  statements  from  ex-Lieutenant-Governor 
Weston,  of  Dalton,  Mass.,  give  a  good  general  impres- 
sion of  Mr.  Kendall's  character  and  efficiency : 
"Since  a  boy  I  have  heard  the  name  of  Jonas  Ken- 
dall used  in  connection  with  the  names  of  other  wise 
men,  great  mechanical  and  hydraulic  engineers,  such 
as  John  Chase,  of  Chicopee,  and  Horatio  Tower,  of 
Dalton.  He  was  the  man  people  relied  upon  to  build 
safe  dams  and  to  examine  them.  To  him  was  left  the 
settlement  of  disputed  questions.  He  was  appointed 
arbitrator  and  his  decision  was  law.  Xo  one  ap- 
pealed from  Jonas  Kendall's  opinion  or  judgment. 
At  times  he  was  seemingly  cold  and  stern,  but  away 
from  business  was  very  entertaining  and  agreeable. 
He  was  a  man  of  temperate  habits  and  wonderful 
physical  endurance.  Honesty  was  a  distinguishing 
trait,  and  his  loyalty  to  truth  was  a  well-known  char- 
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acteristic.  For  many  years  Jonas  Kendall  was  con- 
sulted by  county  commissioners  and  town  and  city 
oflicials." 

The  following  reminiscences  are  from  Mr.  C.  W. 
Ran  let,  president  of  the  Hadley  Falls  National  Bank 
of  Holyoke,  Mass.  These  words  are  well  suited  to 
help  young  men  by  showing  that  faithfulness  and  in- 
tegrity are  foundation  stones  in  successful  character 
building. 

''  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Kendall  some 
time  in  1848.  He  came  to  Holyoke  from  the  Ames 
Company,  at  that  time  of  Chicopee  Falls,  as  assistant 
in  chief  of  General  Agent  John  Chase — 'Uncle  John,' 
as  he  was  generally  called,  who  was  the  founder  and 
builder  of  factories  and  canals  in  Holyoke.  Mr. 
Kendall  occupied  the  position  of  master  mechanic 
and  superintendent  of  the  machine-shops.  The  heavy 
and  complicated  machinery  of  the  guard-gates,  locks 
and  reservoir  pumps  was  designed  and  built  under 
his  oversight  and  from  plans  of  his  own  drawing. 
The  water  connections  from  the  canals  to  the  several 
mills  were  all  constructed  under  his  own  eye.  All 
these  stand  complete  to-day  without  a  break  or  serious 
accident.  Mr.  Kendall  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but 
when  he  did  speak,  those  who  heard  him  knew  pre- 
citely  what  he  meant.  No  one  ever  suspected  him  of 
receiving  a  bribe  in  the  too  prevalent  form  of  a 'com- 
mission '  or  percentage  in  purchases  or  sales,  and  no 
one  acquainted  with  him  would  risk  a  good  trade  by 
such  a  proposition.  If  any  stranger  ever  approached 
Mr.  Kendall  with  an  offer  of  this  kind  he  never  did 
it  a  second  time.  For  integrity,  fair  dealing  and 
every  quality  that  constitutes  a  good  citizen,  no  one 
in  Holyoke  stood  higher  than  Jonas  Kendall,  and  no 
one  ever  went  away  with  more  hearty  good  wishes 
from  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances." 

After  making  South  Framingbam  his  place  of  resi- 
dence he  was  often  recalled  to  Holyoke  by  the  va- 
rious" corporations  and  mill-owners  for  consaltation, 
Advice  and  supervision  of  matters  pertaining  to  hy- 
draulic engineering.  A  few  years  after  his  retire- 
ment the  great  dam  showed  signs  of  weakness,  and  a 
serious  depression  appeared  near  the  middle  of  the 
dam.  Mr.  Kendall  was  summoned  by  the  new 
Water  Power  Co.  for  examination  and  advice."  No 
satisfactory  examination  could  be  made  without 
a  thorough  inspection  of  the  dam  itself;  and  with 
eighteen  inches  of  water  pouring  over  the  crest  this 
was  no  easy  job.  But  Mr.  Kendall  was  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  with  that  determination  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  he  proposed  to  go  through  the 
dam  behind  the  tailing  sheet  of  water.  In  order  to 
do  this,  one  must  crawl  the  whole  length  of  the  dam 
through  open  spaces  between  the  timbers,  12  by  24 
inches  for  1013  feet.  The  timbers  were  wet  and 
slimy,  the  rock-bottom  was  uneven  and  slippery,  and 
the  confined  iiir  both  damp  and  murky.  The  under- 
taking was  therefore  a  perilous  one  for  a  man  of  Mr. 
Kendall's  years.  Friends  tried  to  dissuade  him,  and 
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pointed  out  the  dangers  to  be  encountered,  advising 
the  employment  of  some  younger  and  more  robust 
man.  But  he  could  rely  upon  the  reports  of  no  one 
not  familiar  with  this  kind  of  work.  Having  provided 
himself  with  a  rubber  snit  and  a  strong  staff  Mr. 
Kendall  started  one  morning  to  go  under  the  dam 
through  an  opening  in  the  abutment.  Thre«  strong 
men  were  employed  to  follow  and  render  aid  in  case 
of  accident.  Mr.  Kendall  being  rather  spare  in  flesh, 
but  wiry  in  muscle,  went  through  the  open  spaces 
without  much  diflBculty,  and  soon  distanced  his  fol- 
lowers. He  waited,  but  they  did  not  come  up.  He 
called  aloud,  but  no  response  came.  The  thirty  feet 
of  falling  water  in  front  drowned  the  strongest  voice. 
So  Mr.  Kendall  pushed  forward  alone,  probing  the 
timbers  as  he  went  along,  to  see  if  they  were  sound. 
In  the  mean  time  the  "  helpers,"  who  had  penetrated 
about  ninety  feet,  returned  much  fatigued  and  badly 
scared.  They  reported  the  entire  impracticability  of 
going  through  the  dam,  and  the  great  dangers  attend- 
ing such  an  undertaking.  People  gathered  on  the 
river-banks  and  bulkheads  watching  for  any  sign  of 
the  explorer.  Some  scrutinized  the  rapids  to  see  if 
any  dead  body  appeared.  Along  in  the  afternoon 
efforts  were  made  to  organize  an  exploring  force  for 
the  discovery  and  rescue  of  the  lost  engineer ;  but 
after  the  dire  accounts  of  those  who  returned  no  one 
could  be  found  willing  to  take  the  risk.  About 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  KendaU  himself 
emerged  from  the  opposite  abutment  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  assembled  people.  As  he  ascended  the 
ladder  he  appeared  somewhat  fatigued,  and,  covered 
as  he  was  with  mud  and  slime,  he  was  not  an  attract- 
ive object  to  look  upon.  After  a  short  rest  in  the 
snnshine  and  fresh  air  he  revived,  and  seemed  as 
"good  as  new,"  and  jocosely  remarked  to  a  friend: 
''  I  guess  I  have  broken  the  record  for  walking  on  al- 
fours  under  trying  circumstances."  Mr.  Kendall 
made  a  full  report  of  his  investigation  to  the  Water 
Power  Co.,  and  this  led  to  the.  needed  reconstrnction 
of  the  dam. 

In  the  building  of  several  works  there  have  been 
those  who  supposed  that  Mr.  Kendall  bestowed  too 
much  care  and  expense.  Those  works  have,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  of  permanent  value. 

Mr.  Kendall  has  always  given  freely  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Gospel,  has  been  ever  ready  to  helpithe 
needy  and  has  been  a  generous  contributor  to  benev- 
olent, charitable  and  all  other  objects  having  in  view 
the  good  of  society. 

Mr.  Kendall,  as  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of 
South  Framingham,  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in 
1872.  He  has  been  connected  with  banks  and  other 
places  of  trust.  Several  oflSces  tendered  to  him  have 
been  declined.  He  has  not  been  one  to  seek  office, 
but  ofiBce  has  sought  him.  Unassuming  in  manner* 
and  averse  to  notoriety,  Mr.  Kendall  has  always  pos- 
sessed the  entire  confidence  of  the  different  comma- 
ties  in  which  he  has  resided. 
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